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THE  QUEEN’S  LETTER. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said,  “ There  are  higher  laws 
than  those  of  criticism ; ” so  England  holds  almost  in 
higher  estimation  than  her  time-honoured  constitution 
the  sacred  relations  of  Home  Life.  It  was  from  this 
feeling  that  the  whole  nation  sorrowed,  as  with  one  great 
personal  sorrow,  with  those  who  ministered  around  the 
sick  bed  at  Sairdringham  ; and  the  heart  of  England, 
beating  in  concord  with  those  of  the  weeping  Mother 
and  afflicted  Wife,  joined  in  their  prayers  for  the  Prince’s 
recover}^  England’s  remembrance  of  what  she  owed  to 
the  Queen  for  the  manner  in  which,  no  less  by  precept 
than  example,  she  had  maintained  the  purity’  of  English 
''  Domestic  Life,  lent  fervour  to  the  Nation’s  prayers  ; and 
their  mutual  sorrow  served  to  strengthen  the  mutual 
affection  which  has  ever  existed  between  the  Queen  and 
Her  People. 

How  greatly  Her  Majesty  has  been  moved  by  this  dis- 
play of  public  sympathy’  cannot  be  told  so  effectively  as 
in  Her  own  graceful  and  grateful  Letter  : — 

“ Windsor  Castle,  Dec.  26. 

The  Queen  is  very  anxious  to  express  her  deep 
sense  of  the  touching  sympathy  of  the  whole 
nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  alarming  illness  of 
her  dear  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  universal 
feeling  shown  by  her  people  during  those  painful, 
terrible  days,  and  the  sympathy  evinced  by  them 


with  herself  and  her  I eloved  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  as  well  as  the  general  joy  at  the 
improvement  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  state,  have 
made  a'fdeep  and  lasting  impression  on  her  heart 
which  can  never  be  effaced.  It  was,  indeed, 
nothing  new  to  her,  for  the  Queen  had  met 
with  the  same  sympathy  when  just  ten  years  ago 
a similar  illness  removed  from  her  side  the  main- 
stay of  her  life,  the  best,  wisest,  and  kindest  of 
husbands. 

“ The  Queen  wishes  to  express  at  the  same 
time  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  her 
feelings  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  for  she  has  been 
as  deeply  touched  as  the  Queen  by  the  great  and 
universal  manifestation  of  loyalty  and  sympathy. 

The  Queen  cannot  conclude  without  express- 
ing her  hope  that  her  faithful  subjects  will  con- 
tinue theiu  prayers  to  God  for  the  complete  recovery 
of  her  dear  son  to  health  and  strength.” 

We  are  sure  we  need  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers 
for  printing  in  these  columns  a document  worthy  alike 
the  Illustrious  I.ady  by  whom  it  is  written,  and  of  the 
loyal  and  loving  subjects  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


NAPOLEON  ON  BOARD  THE  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Lyttelton 
for  the  opportunity  of  publishing  the  following  interest- 
ing notes  of  his  fathei’,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  of  which 
a very  limited  number  of  copies  was  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  1836  under  the  title  of  Some  Account  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte'' s coming  on  Board  H.  M.  S.  the 
Noi'thumherland,  August  7, 1815  ; with  Notes  of  Two  Con- 
versations held  with  him  on  that  I)ay.'\ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ The  rough  notes  from  which  the  following  account 
was  drawn  up  were  taken  on  the'  evening  of  the  7tb, 
under  the  correction  of  Lord  Lowther,  who  witnessed 
almost  all  that  is  described,  and  leaving  the  ship  at  the 
same  time  with  me,  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject, 
and  compared  his  recollections  with  mine,  till  we  reached 
our  inn  for  the  night,  when  we  sat  down,  and  committed 
them  to  paper  in  the  best  manner  we  could. 

“ LyTTF-LTON. 

“ Hagley,  Oct.  1836.” 

“ Napoleon  Bonaparte  came  on  board  tbe  Nortb- 
umberland  (74),  off  Torbay,  at  about  one  o’clock 
in  tbe  afternoon  of  tbe  7tb  of  August,  1815. 

“I  bad  tbe  good  fortune  to  be  then  in  that 
vessel,  as  a friend  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  whose  flag  sbe  bore,  and  I was  therefore  at 
liberty  to  post  myself  where  I would,  in  order  to 
see  what  passed  to  tbe  greatest  advantage.  I 
took  my  station  on  tbe  ladder  leading  up  to  tbe 
poop,  so  as  to  look  over  tbe  starboard  bulwark,  in 
which  direction  Bonaparte  was  approaching  ac- 
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companied  by  LordKeitb  ri  the  Tonnant’s  barge. 
He  sat  to  the  left  of  Lord  Keith,  and  I bad  there- 
fore a clear  yiew  of  his  profile,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  like  the  common  portraits  of  him, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  his  cheek  looked 
broader,  I thought,  than  I had  ever  seen  it  repre- 
sented. I was  too  intent  upon  him  to  observe 
which  of  his  officers  might  be  with  him  in  the 
boat;  but  Bertrand  must  have  been  there,  since  it 
was  he  who  first  climbed  up  the  Northumber- 
land’s side,  and,  standing  with  his  hat  off,  as 
upright  as  a sentinel,  to  the  right  of  the  gangway, 
as  he  entered,  announced  his  master.  Bonaparte 
followed  very  speedily,  and  presented  himself  very 
well,  taking  off  his  hat  instantly,  and,  with  an 
open  air  and  smiling  countenance,  said  to  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  who  had  advanced  to  receive 
him,  ‘ Monsieur,  je  suis  avos  ordres.’  He  did  not 
halt  an  instant  at  the  gangway,  but  coming  for- 
ward on  the  quarter-deck,  desired  to  be  introduced 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship  (Ross),  which  ceremony 
took  place  immediately,  the  marines  who  were 
drawn  up  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  deck  pre- 
senting arms  as  he  was  coming  up. 

‘‘  Captain  Ross  not  understanding  a word  of 
French,  it  was  merely  a mutual  salute,  and  Bona- 
parte passed  on  towards  the  poop,  under  which 
stood  Colonel  Sir  George  Bingham  (of  the  53rd 
regiment,  then  going  to  St.  Helena),  Lord  Low- 
ther,  the  Honourable  Edmund  Byng,  and  an 
officer  of  artillery,  with  whose  name  I am  not 
acquainted.  These  persons  were  successively  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Sir  George  Cockburn.  He 
asked  Sir  George  Bingham  what  regiment  he 
belonged  to,  and  where  he  had  served  ; to  Lord 
Lowther  and  Mr.  Byng  he  put  a question  or  two 
of  no  importance : for  instance,  what  county  they 
came  from  ? whether  they  were  going  on  shore, 
and  if  so,  whether  to  London  ? and  to  the  artil- 
lery officer  he  said  ‘ Je  sors  moi-meme  de  ce  corps 
la,’  or  some  such  words»  I was  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  farther  on  to  the  left,  and  being  a 
little  behind  Bonaparte  when  he  came  up  to  the 
poop,  was  not  perceived  either  by  him  or  the 
admiral,  and  consequently  was  not  introduced  to 
him.  1 stood,  however,  so  near  as  to  see  and 
hear  distinctly  much  of  what  passed,  and  I saw 
Bonaparte  perfectly  in  front  as  he  advanced,  and 
often  afterwards  in  profile.  During  the  whole 
time  he  maintained  the  same  cheerful,  or,  perhaps 
I sliould  rather  say,  gracious  air,  inclining  him- 
self a little  towards  those  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  smiling  constantly.  He  had  his  hat  off 
all  the  time,  and  I remarked  that  the  top  of  his 
head  was  almost  quite  bald,  and  that  his  hair,  of 
a reddish  brown  colour,  was  long,  rough,  and,  if 
the  expression  maybe  permitted,  dishevelled.  As 
for  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  I thought 
it  rather  subtle  than  noble.  His  eyes  had  some- 
thing of  a haggard  look,  were  somewhat  dimmed. 


I thought,  and  as  though  they  might  have  been 
originally  very  piercing,  but  that  time  and  anxiety 
had  abated  their  fire. 

This  is  all  that  occurred  to  me  on  this  my 
first  sight  of  Bonaparte,  except  that  his  com- 
plexion appeared  to  me  not  only  sallow,  but 
sickly.  After  conversing  for  a very  few  minutes  j 
with  the  people  to  whom  he  was  introduced  upon  j 
the  quarter-deck,  finding  himself  near  the  cabin  | 
door,  he  went  in,  attended  by  Lord  Keith  and  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  and  passed  on  to  the  after-  j 
cabin,  followed  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  I lost  , 
sight  of  him  for  about  an  hour  and  a half. 
During  this  period  I have  no  account  of  his  be-  : 
haviour.  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  George  Cockburn 
remained  with  him  for  a few  minutes,  and  I do 
not  remember  that  I heard  a syllable  of  what  I 
passed  on  that  occasion,  unless  it  were  that  Bona-  ' 
parte  desired  that  the  lieutenants  of  the  ship  | 
might  be  introduced  to  him,  which  was  done  j 
some  time  afterwards,  as  I shall  mention  pre- 
sently. Bonaparte’s  train  consisted  of  General  j 
Bertrand  and  his  wife.  Count  and  Countess  Mon-  j 
tholon.  Monsieur  Lascases,  and  General  Gour-  [ 
gaud,  who  were  to  follow  him  to  St.  Helena,  and 
all  these  officers,  with  the  above-mentioned  ladies, 
had  arrived  on  board  the  Northumberland  about 
the  same  time  as  their  master.  As  soon  as  Bona- 
parte had  disappeared,  my  attention  was  naturally 
turned  towards  them,  and  I observed  them  all  i 
pretty  minutely.  Bertrand,  the  only  distinguished 
man  of  the  four  followers  of  the  fallen  emperor, 
renowned  as  he  had  been  over  all  Europe  for  the 
constancy  of  his  attachment  to  Napoleon,  was  the 
first  object  of  my  curiosity.  My  expectation  was 
in  a great  measure  disappointed. 

“ To  me  neither  his  look  nor  his  manner  in- 
dicated anything  great  or  extraordinary.  In 
short,  I think  I should  never  have  remarked  him 
at  all,  if  I had  not  known  the  singular  history  of  j 
the  man.  As  to  Montholon,  Lascases,  and  Gour- 
gaud,  they  are  not  worth  describing.  I think, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
filled  the  scene  with  more  inanimate  and  uninter-  i 
esting  personages.  ' 

Bertrand  alone  seemed  sometimes  agitated, 
and  often  looked  haughty  and  angry;  but  the  rest 
had  no  expression  at  ail,  and  wanted  even  the  ! 
lowest  tragic  interest,  that  of  simple  grief.  I 

They  all  sat  round  a table  in  the  fore-cabin,  ! 
writing ; and  they  were  soon  joined  by  L’Alle-  ; 
mand  * and  b}"  several  other  officers  who  came  to 
take  leave  of  Bonaparte,  and  who  were  permitted 
to  remain  there  as  long  as  they  chose,  both  before 
and  after  their  last  interview  with  their  master. 

Of  these  there  were  but  few  deserving  any  parti- 
cular description.  L’Allemand  has  a very  dark. 


* “ Savary  had  taken  leave  of  Bonaparte  in  the  Belle- 
rophon,  so  that  I did  not  see  him. 
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strong-,  significant  countenance  ; and,  T think,  rather 
a noble  one.  But  there  were  two  Poles,  one  of  a 
pretty  advanced  age,  the  other  in  the  prime  of 
his  youth,  whose  air  and  demeanour  were  exceed- 
ingly striking. 

The  elder,  a venerable  old  man,  of  almost 
gigantic  stature,  was  altogether  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  picturesque  figures  I ever  beheld. 
What  with  his  martial  air,  the  sadness  hut  com- 
posed gravity  of  his  aspect,  and  the  peculiar  effect 
of  his  Polish  dress,  reminding  one,  as  it  naturally 
did,  of  the  afflicting  history  of  his  much-injured 
country,  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  emo- 
tion on  this  noble  veteran,  thus  following  his 
adopted  sovereign  in  the  last  extremities  of  his 
fortune,  and  enduring  as  it  were  a second  exile  for 
his  sake.  The  appearance  of  the  younger  man,  who 
either  felt  more  or  was  less  able  to  control  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings,  was  moving  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  nothing  remarkable  in  his  figure  or  features; 
but  his  grief  and  the  agony  he  endured  at  being 
forced  away  from  Bonaparte  surpassed  any  suffer- 
ing I ever  witnessed,  and  were  irresistibly  affect- 
ing. They  both  went  up  to  Lord  Keith,  entreating 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  St.  Helena,  the  elder  with 
an  earnest,  but  with  a manly  and  settled  look ; 
the  young  man,  openly  in  tears,  urging  his  re- 
quest over  and  over  again,  long  after  the  other 
had  given  up  his  as  hopeless,  and  saying  in  the 
most  piteous  manner,  ‘Si  je  renonce  a mon 
grade.’ 

“ He  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a servant, 
the  number  of  officers  permitted  to  accompany 
Bonaparte  being  complete.  When  he  found  that 
all  his  entreaties  were  in  vain,  he  seemed  to  be 
plunged  into  a state  of  distraction,  his  eyes  were 
almost  overflowing  with  tears,  he  clenched  his 
Polish  cap  convulsively  in  one  hand,  and  kept 
perpetually  touching  his  brow  with  the  other, 
talking  to  himself,  and  running  from  one  port- 
hole to  another  with  such  a look  of  wild  despair, 
that  I thought  he  would  have  flung  himself  over- 
board. His  name  was  Pentowsky  or  something 
like  it — not  Poniatowsky. 

“ To  my  great  delight,  I heard  soon  afterwards 
that  our  government  had  given  orders  that  this 
faithful  and  affectionate  creature  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  St.  Helena  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe. 

“ As  for  the  ladies'  Madame  Bertrand  and  Ma- 
dame Montholon,  never  were  there  two  people 
more  completely  different  in  look  and  manner. 
Madame  Bertrand,  who  had  behaved  with  great 
violence  in  the  Bellerophon,  seemed  rather  ex- 
hausted than  pacified,  and  had  a look  of  great 
irritation  and  impatience.  She  is  a,  tall,  thin 
woman,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  very  like  Lord 
Dillon,  to  whom  she  is,  I believe,  rather  nearly 
related.  Madame  Montholon,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  all  the  quiet  resignation  that  so  well  becomes 


her  sex,  and  one  could  not  help  sympathizing 
with  her  sufferings  so  meekly  borne.  She  is  a 
pretty  woman,  of  a sweet  and  intelligent  coun- 
tenance. 

“ With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  suite  of  Bona- 
parte who  came  to  take  leave  of  him  on  board 
the  Northumberland,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  very 
young  men  {officiers  cV ordonnance,  I believe,)  in 
gay  uniforms,  who  did  not  even  affect  much 
sorrow,  and  I suppose  had  little  reason  for  much 
personal  attachment  to  their  chief.  The  surgeon 
who  refused  to  follow  him  I did  not  see  ; he  was 
not  forthcoming  when  the  others  were  getting 
into  the  boat  to  leave  the  ship,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  slipped  away,  and  perhaps  evaded 
an  interview  which  must  have  been  peculiarly 
disagreeable  to  him. 

“ From  obvious  reasons  of  delicacy,  we  were 
none  of  us  present  at  the  parting  scene,  and  I 
never  heard  a syllable  relating  to  it.  It  was  not 
till  half  an  hour  after  it  had  closed,  a space  dur- 
ing which  Bonaparte  had  sufficient  time  to  collect 
his  spirits  if  they  had  been  agitated,  that  I was 
introduced  into  the  cabin  in  which  he  was,  and 
conversed  with  him  for  the  first  time.  But  the 
circumstances  of  this  introduction  ought  to  be 
stated. 

“ Every  body  knows  that  Bonaparte  was  re- 
ceived as  an  emperor  by  Captain  Maitland,  who 
gave  up  to  him  the  after-cabin,  where  he  was  not 
to  be  intruded  upon  by  any  unbidden  guest ; on 
board  the  Northumberland,  matters  were  to  be 
placed  on  a different  footing,  and  although  he  was 
allowed  a small  cabin  to  himself,  the  great  cabin 
which  had  been  exclusively  his  in  the  Bellero- 
phon was  now  to  be  shared  by  the  admiral  and 
his  friends.  In  this  latter  character,  I had  a right 
of  admission  there,  and  Sir  George  Cockburn  deter- 
mined to  assert  the  new  rule  by  taking  me, 
together  with  Sir  George  Bingham  and  Lord 
Lowther,  into  the  cabin  at  the  time  he  introduced 
his  lieutenants,  and  leaving  us  there  when  that 
ceremony  was  over.  This  took  place  accordingly 
at  the  period  above-mentioned.  Lord  Lowther, 
by  the  bye,  was  not  in  the  way  at  the  moment, 
and  did  not  come  in  till  a few  minutes  later. 

“ The  introduction  of  the  lieutenants  was  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous ; there  were  eight  of  them,  not 
one  of  whom  could  speak  a word  of  French,  so 
that  on  being  drawn  up  in  line  on  one  side  of  the 
cabin,  and  having  for  about  a minute  gazed  and 
smiled  at  Bonaparte,  who  smiled  and  gazed  in  his 
turn,  they  all  bowed  and  defiled  before  him,  or, 
in  plain  English,  walked  ofif.  Then  CockWrn 
said  to  Bingham  and  myself,  ‘ Won’t  you  sit 
down  ? ’ and  left  us  there  vis-a-vis  to  Bonaparte, 
who  never  having  seen  me  before,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  a man  in  a brown  coat,  who  for 
aught  he  knew  might  be  the  admiral’s  servant, 
said,  drawing  up  a little  and  looking  rather 
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sternly  at  me,  ^Qui  etes-vons?’  I answered,'* 
^Monsieur  le  General,  je  m’appelle  Lyttelton,  je 
siiis  parent  et  ami  de  I’Amiral.’  Bonaparte, ‘Etes- 
voiis  du  bord  ? ’ ^ Lyttelton, /Non,  je  ne  suis  pas 
inarin.’  B.  ^"Vous  etes  done  ici  par  curiosite?  ’ 
L.  ‘ Oui,  Monsieur  le  General,  je  ne  connois  aucun 
objet  plus  digne  d’exciter  la  curiosite  que  celui 
qui  m’a  amene  ici.'  B.  ‘Be  quel  comte  etes- 
vous?’  L.  ^Du  comte  de  Yv  orcester.’  B.  ‘ Ou 
est-il  ? est-il  loin  d’ici  ? ’ L.  ‘ Oui,  Monsieur  le 
General,  au  centre  du  royaume.’  It  was  at  this 
time,  I think,  that  I said,  ‘Nous  esperons  de  ne 
pas  vous  gener,  Monsieur  le  General  ’ : of  which 
remark  he  took  no  notice.  After  this,  if  I re- 
member right,  there  was  a short  pause,  during 
which  Bonaparte  looked  at  us  rather  bitterl3q  and 
showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness  at  our  presence. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  Sir  George  Bing- 
ham, and  asked  him  some  common-place  ques- 
tions concerning  the  number  of  companies,  &c.  in 
his  regiment,  and  how  many  years  he  had  served 
in  Spain,  to  which  Bingham  answered  with  diffi- 
culty in  French.  Bonaparte  turned  again  to  me, 
amd  asked  me  whether  the  wind  was  fair  for  sail- 
ing, and  some  other  trifling  questions  about  the 
anchorage  in  which  we  lay,  to  which  I replied  as 
I might.  During  this  time  Lord  Lowther  came 
in,  and  Bonaparte  soon  asked  him  the  usual  ques- 
tions : to  what  county  he  belonged,  ^ Ou  sont  vos 
terres  ? ’ to  which  Lowther  also  made  answers  not 
fluently,  so  that  the  conversation  presently  re- 
turned to  me.  Bonaparte  asked  me  a great  deal 
about  our  hunting,  especially  our  fox  hunting: 
whether  we  turned  out-  all  our  hounds  at  once,  or 
whether  wm  had  relays  of  hounds,  &c.  He  then 
said,  ‘Vous  parlez  bien  le  Fran9ois.’  L.  ‘Je  me 
suis  iin  pen  exerce  a parler  Francois,  ayant  beau- 
coup  voyage.’  B.  ‘ Avez-vous  voyage  en  France  ? ’ 
L.  ‘ Tres-peu,  Monsieur  le  General ; vous  savez 
que  pendant  maintes  annees  il  n’etoit  pas  permis 
a un  Anglois  de  traverser  la  France,  nous  y etions 
de  contrebande  ’ — with  a little  more  not  worth 
stating,  since  it  led  to  nothing,  for  I think  another 
pause  occurred  here,  shortly  before  which,  Ber- 
trand had  come  in,  and  having  placed  himself 
behind  Bonaparte  a little  on  one  side,  just  as  the 
lord  in  waiting  stands  behind  the  king,  he  looked 
at  us  dti  licint  en  has  with  a very  significant  and 
rather  haughty  air,  of  which  the  English  seemed 
to  be  ‘ What  business  have  you  here  ? ’ Bertrand 
then  went  out  again,  and  Bonaparte  turned  round, 
and  looked  out  through  his  spying-glass  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  during  which  Bingham  was 
extremely  uneasy,  and  pulling  me  by  the  sleeve. 


* “ T cannot,  of  course,  be  quite  sure  of  the  very  words 
I used  in  eveiy  instance  in  the  following  conversations, 
nor  of  those  used  by  Bonaparte  ; but  I am  quite  sure 
that  the  substance  is  always  faithfully  given ; and  the 
more  prominent  observations  of  Bonaparte  are  all,  I be- 
lieve, quite  accurately  reported. 


said,  in  a whisper,  ‘For God’s  sake  say  something 
to  him,  if  it  be  but  about  a dog  or  a cat.’  I pro- 
mised him  I would,  and  when  Bonaparte  turned 
about  again,  I asked  him  if  he  recollected  Lord 
Ebrington,  a relation  of  Lord  Grenville’s ; to 
which  he  answered  yes,  and  said  he  was  a 
‘ brave  homme  j ’ then  I mentioned  Vernon  to 
him ; he  hesitated  and  said,  ‘ Catholique  ? ’ I re- 
plied, ‘ No,  sir,  you  are  thinking  of  Silvertop,’  on 
which  he  said  yes,  and  laughed  a good  deal,  but 
made  no  remark.  Of  Douglas,  whom  I named  last 
to  him,  he  said  that  he  was  a clever  man.  He 
then  enquired  whether  this  name  of  Douglas  was 
not  a great  name;  to  which  I assented,  and  told 
him  briefly  who  the  chief  Douglasses  were. 

“Next  he  asked  whether  there  wasnot  a Douglas 
much  distinguished  in  Parliament,  and  whether 
it  was  the  Douglas  he  had  seen.  We  assured 
him  (for  Lord  Lowther  took  a part  here)  that  he 
was  mistaken,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Frederick 
Douglas  nor  any  other  person  of  that  name  had 
made  a figure  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  About 
this  time  I think  Lord  Lowther  informed  Bona- 
parte that  I was  a member  of  Parliament,  where- 
upon he  desired  to  know  whether  I was  ‘ du  parti  de 
I’opposition.’  L.  ‘ Ma  conscience  m’oblige  souvent 
de  donner  mon  sulfrage  contre  les  ministres  du 
roi ; on  est  fibre  chez  nous,  et  il  faut  agir  selon  ce 
que  Ton  croit  etre  de  I’interet  de  la  patrie.’  B. 

‘ Avez-vous  fait  des  discours  au  Parlement  ? ’ 
L.  ‘Quelques  mechantes  hara.ngues.’  B.  ‘M. 
Whitbread  n’est-il  pas  mort  ? ’ L.  ‘ Oui,  Monsieur 
le  General.’  B.  ‘ Quelle  a ete  la  cause  de  sa  mort  ? ’ 
L,  ‘ Il  s’est  donne  la  mort.’  B.  ‘ Comment  ? ’ 

! L.  ‘ Je  veux  dire  qu’il  s’est  tue,  il  etoit  derange.’ 
B.  ‘ Derange  d’esprit  ? ’ L.  ‘ Oui.’  B.  ‘ Etoit-ce 
ce  que  vous  appelez  le  spleen  ? ’ I told  him  no, 
that  he  exaggerated  this  English  complaint,  the 
spleen,  as  I knew  foreigners  in  general  did,  and  I 
added,  ‘ M.  Whitbread  etoit  fou,  a telles  enseignes 
qu’il  croyoit  que  tout  le  monde  lui  en  vouloit,  le 
regardoit  d’un  air  de  mepris,  et  conspiroit  contre 
lui.’  B.  ‘De  quelle  maniere  s’est-il  tue?  ’ L.  ‘Il 
s’est  coupe  la  gorge  d’un  rasoir,’  To  this  Bona- 
parte made  no  answer,  nor  gave  any  sign  of  feel- 
ing whatever  about  it,  but  very  shortly  after  asked, 
‘Qui  sera  son  successeur  au  Parlement?  Pon- 
sonby  ? ’ L.  ‘ Non,  Monsieur  le  General,  Mr. 
Ponsonby  est  un  homme  distingue,  et  dont  les 
talens  sont  du  premier  ordre,  mais  je  ne  crois  pas 
qu’il  soit  qualifie  pour  succeder  a M.  Whitbread. 
Vous  savez,  Monsieur  le  General,  que  ce  n’est  pas 
si  facile  de  remplacer  les  grands  hommes,’  Here 
Bonaparte  seemed  to  me  by  his  look  slightly  to 
acknowledge  the  compliment. 

* “ Mr.  Heber  afterwards  suggested  to  me  that  Bona- 
parte bad  been  reading  the  English  newspapers  lately, 
and  had  perhaps  observed  that  speech  of  Mr.  Douglas  in 
which  he  recommended  the  ‘annihilation  of  the  French 
army.’ 
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After  an  instant’s  pause;  I continued,  and  told 
him  I thought  Brougham  the  likeliest  man  to 
supply  Whitbread’s  place ; but  that  it  must  be 
some  time  before  he  could  win  the  same  reputation 
or  acquire  in  the  same  degree  the  public  con- 
fidence. He  then  asked  when;  and  in  what 
manner,  Mr.  Brougham  had  distinguished  himself, 
and  I told  him  chiefly  in  the  debates  on  the  orders 
in  council;  on  his  enquiring  whether  then  he 
were  very  eloquent,  I attempted  to  describe  the 
character  of  his  eloquence. 

Bonaparte  finished  by  asking  whether  Whit- 
bread were  not  related  to  Lord  Grey,  and  I told 
him’ he  was,  and  in  what  degree.  "We  talked  of 
Lord  Grey’s  eloquence,  the  style  of  which  I had 
to  describe,  but  not  a word  was  said  of  his 
politics. 

^Hn  the  course  of  this  conversation  (I  cannot 
remember  at  what  period)  Bonaparte  asked 
whether  I knew  Captain  Usher,  whom  he  called 
^ tres-brave  homme,’  and  Bertrand  said  something 
to  the  same  effect.  I told  him  I did,  and  had 
very  lately  seen  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Ber- 
trand put  in  here  that  he  had  read  in  the  English 
papers  that  Usher  had  been  G.ommissaire  d’lm 
bal  ’ at  Hyde,  at  which  they  both  laughed  a little, 
and  I said,  ‘ Le  capitain  est  bon  pour  entrer  en 
danse,  comme  pour  entrer  en  combat.’  I con- 
cluded by  telling  him  that  Usher  always  spoke 
of  him  with  great  respect,  and  valued  highly  the 
snuff-box  with  his  portrait  on  it  which  he  had 
given  him.  This  is,  I think,  nearly  all  that 
passed,  except  that  he  once  asked  us  all  three 
whether  we  were  married,  to  which  we  answered 
severally  according  to  our  cases.  But  he  made 
no  observation  whatever  on  the  information  he 
received,  rather  to  our  surprise,  and  I was  obliged 
to  make  a bad  joke  or  two  on  Lowther’s  bache- 
lorship, ‘ that  I suspected  him  to  be  somewhat  of 
a rake,’  or  some  such  trash,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  ball.  When  the  conversation  had  lasted  half 
an  hour,  I felt  a scruple  about  staying  any  longer 
in  the  cabin,  into  which  we  had  been  brought  for 
the  purpose  stated  above  of  asserting  our  privi- 
lege to  be  there,  an  object  which  seemed  then  to 
be  sufficiently  attained.  It  would  have  been 
unmanly,  I thought,  to  have  remained  any  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  question, 
since  our  stay  was  evidently  distressing  to  the 
dethroned  emperor. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A SUSSEX  WASSAILING  SONG. 

The  following  song  is  perhaps  worthy  of  a 
place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as 
it  is  one  of  a class  fast  falling  into  oblivion.  I 
took  it  down  some  few  years  since  at  Hurstpier-  * 
point  in  Sussex,  from  the  singing  of  an  old  farmer 
who  had  learnt  it  in  his  youth.  I have  since 


heard  fragments  of  it  in  different  parts  of  Sussex, 
but  the  present  version  is  the  most  complete  I 
have  yet  obtained.  I may  add,  that  a copy  of  it 
is  given  in  Old  English  Songs  as  now  sung  hy  the 
Peasantry  of  the  Weald  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
This  interesting  work  was  privately  printed  in 
1843  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Broadwood,  and  is  now 
very  rare.  The  tune  is  a jovial  one  in  the  major 
key,  evidently  of  some  antiquity.  In  Mr.  Broad- 
wood’s  collection  the  words  are  given  to  the  old 
minor  carol  tune,  “ God  rest  ye,  merry  gentle- 
men ” : ~ 

“ A wassail,  a wassail,  a wassail,  we  begin, 

With  sugar-plum  and  cinamon,  ami  other  spices  in  ; 
With  a wassail,  a wassail,  a jolly  wassail, 

And  may  joy  come  to  you,  and  to  our  wassail ! 

“ Good  master  and  good  mistress,  as  you  sit  by  the  fire, 
Consider  us  poor  wassailers,  v/ho  travel  through  the 
mire, 

lYith  a wassail,  &c. 

“ Good  master  and  good  mistress,  if  you  will  be  but 
willing, 

Come  send  us  out  your  eldest  son  with  a sixpence  or  a 
shilling, 

With  a wassail,  &c. 

Y Good  master  and  good  mistress,  if  thus  it  should  jmu 
please. 

Come  send  us  out  some  white  loaf,  likewise  your 
Christmas  cheese. 

With  a wassail,  &c. 

“ Good  master  and  good  mistress,  if  you  will  so  incline, 
Come  send  us  out  some  roast  .beef,  likevme  your  Christ- 
mas chine. 

With  a wassail,  &c. 

“ If  you’ve  any  maids  within  jmur  house,  as  I suppose 
jmu’ve  none. 

They  wouldn’t  let  us  stand  a- wassailing  so  long  on  this 
cold  stone, 

With  a wassail,  &c. 

“For  we’ve  wassail’d  all  this  day  long,  and  nothing  v;e 
could  find, 

Except  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush,  and  her  we  left  behind, 
With  a wassail,  &c. 

“ We’ll  cut  a toast  ail  round  the  loaf,  and  set  it  by  the 
fire, 

We’ll  wassail  bees  and  apple  trees,  unto  your  heart’s 
desire, 

With  a wassail,  &c. 

“ Our  purses  tliey  are  empty,  our  purses  they  are  thin. 
They  lack  a little  silver  to  line  them  well  within, 

With  a wassail,  &c.  « 

“ Hang  out  your  silken  kerchief  upon  your  golden  spear, 
We’ll  come  no  more  a-wassailing  until  another  year, 
With  a wassail,  &c.” 

Edwaed  F.  Eimsault. 


THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  ENNIUS. 

Kbudise,  the  birtb-place  of  this  poet  (born 
B.c.  239),  is  interesting  to  tbe  scholar  who  is 
travelling  over  the  Japygiaii  peninsula,  and  was 
the  only  object  that  brought  me  to  Lecce,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Otranto.  Lecce  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Lupite  or  Sybaris,  known  to 
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classical  scholars  as  the  spot  where  Aug'ustus 
resided  for  some  days  after  his  return  to  Italy,  on 
hearing  of  the  murder  of  Julius  Csesar  on  the  ides 
of  March,  e.c.  44  (Appian.  Civ.  JBel.  iii.  10),  not 
venturing  to  advance  to  Brundusiuni  till  he  re- 
ceived fresh  information  from  Rome.  No  ancient 
remains  are  now  visible,  nor  indeed  is  there  any- 
thing to  interest  a stranger  except  perhaps  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  and  an  antique  column  in 
the  public  square  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Brundusium,  having  on  its  summit  S.  Oronzio,  the 
patron  saint  of  Lecce.  ' Verrio,  a native  of  Lecce, 
has  adorned  many  of  the  churches  with  his  paint- 
ings: he  was  employed,  I believe,  in  England, 
where  his  staircases  and  ceilings  are  much  ad- 
mired. Where  are  they  found  ? One  of  the  gates 
of  Lecce  is  called  Porta  di  Rugge,  and  this  was 
to  me  the  most  interesting  point  connected  with 
Lecce,  as  it  led  to  Rhudiae.  Horace  {Carm.  iv.  8, 
20)  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  Calabrae  Pie- 
rides,”  and  Ovid  {Art.  Am.  iii.  409)  speaks  in  the 
same  high  strain : — - 

“ Ennius  emeruit,  Calabris  in  montibus  ortus, 
Contiguus  poni,  Scipio  magne,  tibi.” 

About  a mile  from  the  town  there  is  a spot 
covered  with  olive-trees,  called  Rugge,  and  here  it 
is  believed  that  the  celebrated  poet  was  born. 
There  are  no  ruins,  but  an  inscription  was  found 
here  speaking  of  “ Municipes  Rudini.”  (Orell. 
3858.)  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Ovid  is  at  fault  when  he  speaks  of  mountains,  as 
there  is  nothing  within  thirty  miles  of  Lecce  that 
can  be  so  called.  This  has  led  some  to  look  for 
Rhudiae  farther  north,  and  as  the  Tabula  gives  a 
village  Rudse  twelve  miles  W.  of  Rubi  on  the 
road  to  Canusium,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
be  the  spot  where  Ennius  was  born.  Though  I 
did  not  get  close  to  it,  I was  sufficiently  near  to 
say  that  it  is  situated  in  Puglia  Pietrosa,  and  there- 
fore Ovid’s  description  would  be  better  suited  to 
it  than  to  the  grove  of  olive-trees  near  Lecce. 

As  I have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Lecce,  it 
reminds  me  that  Mr.  Bates  (4*^^  S.  v.  435),  in 
answering  Mr.  J.  Dixon’s  query  (4‘^  S.  v.  360) 
respecting  Lysiensis,  states  that  he  believes  that 
Thomas  Geminus  was  a native  of  Lecce,  hence 
called  Lysiensis.  This  I doubt  very  much,  as  I 
hnd  in  my  notes  some  old  Latin  inscriptions  copied 
at  Lecce,  where  Lyciensis,  and  never  Lysiensis,  is 
constantly  employed.  This  is  the  natural  deriva- 
tive from  Lycium,  which  was  its  Latin  name  in 
medimval  times.  Galateo  speaks  of  the  “populus 
Lupiensis,”  referring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lecce. 
In  fact  Thomas  Geminus,  if  he  had  been  a native 
of  Lecce,  would  have  designated  himself  Lupien- 
sis, as  this  was  the  Latin  expression  that  would 
be  used  by  an  educated  man  when  speaking  of  his 
native  place. 

Then  Mr.  Bates  quotes  from  Adam  Clarke  to 
the  effect  that  “ the  quadragesimal  sermons  of 


Robert  Caracciolo,  bishop  of  Lecce,  was  printed 
at  Lecce.”  Is  it  possible  that  Lecce  could  have 
had  a printing  press  at  that  early  period  (1490), 
only  twenty  years  after  its  establishment  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  ? No  doubt  two  hundred  years 
later  books  were  printed  there,  as  my  edition  of 
Galateo  De  Situ  Japygice  is  dated  Lycii  1727,” 
and  printing  is  still  carried  on,  as  I have  just 
procured  an  interesting  little  work  dated  “ Lecce, 
1870.”  Itis— 

“ Studi  sui  Dialetti  Greci  della  Terra  d’  Otranto  del 
Prof.  Dott.  Giuseppe  Morosi,  preceduto  da  una  raccolta 
di  Canti,  Leggende,  Proverbi  e Indovinelli  nei  dialetti 
medesimi.” 

Then  I would  ask  whether  Robert  Caracciolo 
was  ever  bishop  of  Lecce  ? I believe  him  to  have 
been  a native  of  Lecce^but  bishop  of  Aquino,  the 
birth-place  of  Juvenal.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  Specchio  della  Fede,  and  on  his  tomb  is  found 
the  following  inscription  by  Hermolaus  Barbaras, 
which  is  quoted  by  Battista  Pacichelli  in  his 
work  lying  before  me,  entitled  II  Regno  di  Napoli 
in  Prospettiva,  Napoli,  1703 : — 

“Maximus  Ecclesiae  ceu  Paulus  praeco  Rubertus 
Quinquaginta  annos  Concionatus  obit : 

Caraociolus  fuerat  Lyciensis,  Prceml  Aquinas, 

Hoc  tectus  tumulo,  corpore,  mente,  polo.” 

His  contemporary,  Pcntanus,  says  of  him, 
“ Nemo  post  Paulum  Tarsensem  melius  Ruberto 
Lyciensi  divina  tractavit  eloquia.” 

Craeferd  Tait  Ramage. 


THREE  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  I 

WHEN  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

OF  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

On  April  5, 1624,  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
gave  a solemn  promise  to  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, confirming  it  with  an  oath — 

“That  whensoever  it  should  please  God  to  bestow  upon 
him  any  lady  that  were  Popish,  she  should  have  no  further 
liberty  but  for  her  own  family,  and  no  advantage  to  the 
recusants  at  home.”  {Commons'  Journals,  i.  756.) 

As  everyone  knows,  this  oath  was  broken,  but, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  no  one  has  inquired  what 
evidence  there  is  as  to  whether  he  was  guilty  of 
telling  a deliberate  falsehood  to  Parliament,  or 
whether  he  merely  changed  his  mind. 

There  is,  however,  very  strong  evidence  to  show 
that  when  the  words  were  uttered,  Charles  meant 
what  he  said.  The  despatches  of  the  French 
ambassador,  Tillieres,  are  full  of  references  to  the 
infatuation  of  the  English  Court  in  supposing  that 
the  marriage  with  Plenrietta  Maria  could  be  had 
on  these  terms.  When  Carlisle  went  to  join  Ken- 
sington in  negotiating  the  marriage  in  France,  he 
carried  with  him  instructions  answering  to  the 
Prince’s  engagement,  which  had  indeed  been  con- 
firmed by  the  king  in  his  answer  given  on  April  23 
to  the  petition  of  the  two  houses  for  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  the  recusants : 
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“Because,”  wrote  James,  “it  can  neither  be  honour 
nor  contentment  to  either  part  that  a treaty  of  marriage 
should  be  long  trayned  on,  you  may  resolve  them  att  the 
first  that  the  constitucion  of  our  estate  cannot  beare  any 
generall  change  or  alteracion  in  our  ecclesiasticall  or  tem- 
poral! lawes  touching  religion,  for  so  much  as  concerns  our 
owne  subjects.  And  if  it  shalbe  objected  to  you  that  wee 
consented  to  great  liberties  to  our  owne  subjects  in  the 
articles  of  the  treatie  of  marriage  betwixt  Spaine  and  us, 
you  may  show  them  that,  in  the  first  project  of  that  treatie, 
the  articles  were  neither  demaunded  by  them  nor  consented 
to  bj^  us  to  any  such  extention,  although  the  greatness  of 
the  portion  might  have  challenged  or  seemed  to  have 
mooved  us  to  the  approoving  of  some  extraordinary  con- 
ditions. But  that  which  indeed  inlarged  us  in  that  point 
was  the  promises  made,  and  the  hope  we  conceived  of  the 
restitueion  of  the  Palatinat.  And  we  the  rather  inclined 
to  lardger  conditions  for  the  tender  respect  we  had  not  to 
make  our  sonne’s  journey  thither  vayn,  nor  to  suffer  him 
to  returne  with  a scorne,"  if  more  than  was  convenient  for 
us  to  do,  and  all  that  were  possible  might  have  prevented 
it.  You  may  further  represent  to  that  king  the  modesty 
wee  used  in  the  time  of  his  endeavours  to  reduce  all  those 
of  the  reformed  religion  to  the  condicion  of  his  wall,  and 
then  jmu  may  shewe  him  that  the  example  of  his  pretend- 
ing for  liberty  to  our  Romaine  Catholique  subjects  ma}' 
and  ought  to  teach  us  to  doe  the  like  for  the  Protestants 
his  subjects,  and  with  greater  reason  and  pretext,  they 
having  a kinde  of  legall  interest  in  the  fruition  of  their 
consciences  and  exercise  of  theire  consciences,  and  exer- 
cise of  theire  religion  ....  there  being  noe  such  thing  in 
the  case  of  our  Romaine  Catholique  subjects.  Neither 
can  it  bee  doubted,  when  our  piety  and  lenity  shall  bee 
examined  wherewith  wee  have  treated  our  Romaine 
Catholique  subjects  ever  since  our  coming  to  this  Crowne, 
but  that  it  is  a just  allegation  that,  for  our  owne  safety, 
suerty  of  our  state,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  Romaine 
Catholiques  our  subjects,  wee  may  not  dissolve  or  generally 
suspend  our  lawes  concerning  them.  For  when  they 
shall  have  the  raynes  losed  to  them,  they  may  by  abuse 
of  favor  and  liberty  constrayne  us  (contrary  to  our 
naturall  affeccions,  to  deale  with  them  with  more  rigour 
than  wee  are  inclined  too  ; soe  as  wee  may  not  article  for 
dispensation  and  liberty  to  our  Romaine  Catholique  sub- 
jects, but  hould  the  raynes  of  those  lawes  in  our  owne 
gratious  hands.  And  you  may  assure  that  King  and  his 
ministers,  that  in  contemplacion  of  that  marriage,  wee 
shalbe  the  rather  inclined  to  use  our  subjects  Roman 
Catholicks  with  all  favour,  soe  long  as  they  shall  behave 
themselves  moderately  and  keeping  their  consciences  to 
themselves,  shall  use  their  conversacion  without  scan- 
dall.”  * 

As  long  as  La  Vieuville  was  in  office  in  France, 
every  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  James.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  told  that  the  French  would  not 
be  content  with  a verbal  engagement  not  to  per- 
secute, but  must  have  a written  promise.  But  La 
Vieuville  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  not  like  to 
look  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  on  June  14,  Car- 
lisle wrote  that- — 

“ They  do  here  let  fall  unto  us  that  though  they  are 
bound  to  make  these  high  /:Iemands  for  their  own  honour, 
the  satisfaction  of  those  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  facilitating  of  the  dispensation  at  Rome, 
yet  it  wall  be  always  in  your  Majest3’’s  power  to  put  the 
same  in  execution  according  to  your  own  pleasure.”! 


* Draft  of  Instructions,  Harl.  MS.  1584,  fob  10. 
t State  Papers.  France. 


By  Charles,  at  least,  the  first  sign  that  more 
would  be  asked  than  he  had  offered  was  received 
with  dissatisfaction.  On  June  6,  Tilliffi’es  wrote 
that  an  emissary  whom  he  had  employed  to  the 
Prince— ‘‘  I’a  trouve  forte  dur,  et  avec  peu  de 
dessein  de  satisfaire  a la  France  aux  points  les 
plus  essentiels.’’  Under  these  circumstances  La 
Vieuville  allowed  Kensington  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land offering  to  agree  to  a middle  course.  James 
would  not  be  asked  to  make  a formal  engage- 
ment; but  let  him  write  a letter  embodying  his 
intentions.  To  this  James  consented;  but  his 
concession  was  useless.  La  Vieuville,  who,  it  is 
said,  had  taken  the  step  of  asking  for  the  letter 
without  informing  his  master,  was  turned  out  of 
office  and  succeeded  by  Bichelieu.  Bichelieu  was 
firm.  A formal  article  he  must  have,  or  there 
would  be  no  marriage  at  all. 

Here  James  was  firm,  A letter  might  convey 
his  meaning  in  any  form  he  pleased.  An  article 
was  a direct  breach  of  his  son’s  promises.  His 
arguments  may  fairly  be  taken  from  a later  de- 
spatch of  Conway’s 

“ His  Majestic,”  wrote  the  Secretary  about  the  25*’^-  of 
September . . . . “ cannot  bee  wonne  to  any  more  in  lardge- 
nes  of  promise  or  other  forme,  it  being  apparant  to  all 
this  kingdome  what  promise  the  Prince  hath  made  and 
the  King  approved,  not  to  enter  into  articles  or  conditions 
wuth  anj-  other  Prince  for  the  emunityes  of  his  subjects 
Romaine  Catholiques,  that  beeing  indeede  to  part  his 
soveraignity,  and  give  a portion  of  it  to  another  King, 
and  teache  his  people  reUance  upon  a forraigne  Prince, 
by  whose  favour  they  enjoy  freedome  and  libert3A”  * 

But  James  had  a formidable  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with.  The  new  French  ambassador,  Effiat, 
a second  Gondomar  in  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
in  diplomatic  skill,  had  completely  won  over 
Buckingham  to  his  side,  and  Buckingham  finally 
brought  James  over,  reluctant  as  he  was. 

Charles’s  conversion  may  be  gradually  traced  in 
three  letters,  the  originals  of  which  are  all  amongst 
the  French  State  Papers  at  the  Record  Office, 
the  first  of  them  having  been  printed  incorrectly 
from  a copy  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  (vol.  ii. 
chap,  ix.)  They  are  all  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
The  first,  written  on  August  13,  was  as  follows : 

“Carlile, — The  cbanses  which  3mu  (propbeticlie)  fore- 
towld  of  the  Courte  of  France  bes  much  astoniched  us 
here  ; but,  most  of  all,  the  French  King’s  disavouing  of 
his  ministers f,  w*^'’,  for  mine  owen  parte,  hes  made  me  a 
St.  Thomas  for  beliving  of  anie  good  ishew  of  3’’our  nego- 
tiation, If  3'’ou  fynd  they  persist  in  this  new  way  that 
they  have  begunn  in  making  an  article  for  our  Roman 
Catholiq  subjects,  dallie  no  more  with  them,  but  breake 
ofe  the  treatie  of  marriage,  keeping  the  frendshipe  in  as 
faire  tearmes  as  3^e  can.  Aud,  belive  it,  3'e  will  have  as 
greate  honnor  with  breaking  upon  these  tearmes  J,  as 

* Harl.  MS.  1588,  fol.  266. 

f 1.  e.  disavowing  the  offer  made  by  La  Vieuville 
through  Kensington. 

X Charles  originally  wr#le  “ with  this  fickle  nation,” 
but  carefully  deleted  the  words  with  his  pen.  In  the  cop3’ 
in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  the3’-  are  left  standing. 
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with  making  the  alliance.  Yet  use  what  industrie  you 
can  to  reduce  them  to  reason,  for  I respect  the  person  of 
the  ladie  as  being  a worthie  creature,  fitt  to  bee 
wyfe.  But  as  ye  love  me,  put  it  to  a quike  ishew  on 
way  or  other,  and  what  event  soever  the  busihess  shall 
have,  I shall  ever  reraaine 

“Tour  constant  loving  friend, 

“ RufFord,  the  13  of  August,  1624.” 

Tlie  next  letter  is  couclied  in  a marvellously 
different  tone.  It  was  written  on  SeptemTber  9^ 
the  French  having  conceded  nothing,  and  the 
situation  otherwise  remaining  unchanged : — 

“Carlile, — If  the  answers  to  your  despaches  com[e] 
not  so  fast  as  you  desyer,  or  as  (it  may  be)  th[e'|  busi- 
ness requyres,  blame  me  not,  for  the  King  [and]  espe- 
cially our  Comraittie  are  so  slow,  that  if  it  [were]  not 
for  me,  I thinke  we  should  be  twice  as  [long]  on 
answering  you.  The  business  now  is  a[ll]  brought  to 
so  good  an  ishew,  that  if  it  [is]  not  spoild  in  Rome,  I 
hope  that  y[ou.r]  treatise  will  be  shortlie  brought  to  a 
happie  conclusi[on],  wherfor  I pray  you  warn  yourMon- 
sers  t[hat  | the  least  strecliing  more  breakes  the  stri[ng], 
and  then  Spaine  will  lafe  at  us  both.  So  I rest 

“ Your  constant  loving  frend 

“ Charles  P. 

“I  know  ye  looke  for  thakes  for  what  3’^e  have  done, 
but  although  ye  deserve  it  now,  yq  shall  have  none  while 
all  be  done,  and  then  \’e  shall  have  as  much  as  ^^our 
bake  can  beare. 

“ Wlndhall,  the  9 of  Sep.  1624.” 

For  all  this,  the  string  bore  more  stretching 
without  breaking.  For  more  than  a month,  James 
giving  way  step  by  step  in  matters  of  detail,  held 
out  on  the  main  point.  Let  the  final  result  be 
told  in  Charles’s  own  words.  The  third  letter  was 
written  on  October  19 : — 

“ Carlile, — Your  despach  with  Larking'^  gave  us  anuffe 
adoe  to  keepe  all  things  from  an  unrecoverable  breache, 
for  my  father  at  first  startled  verrie  much  at  it,  and 
would  scarce  heer  of  reason,  which  made  me  feare  that 
his  aversness  was  built  upon  som  hope  of  good  overtures 
from  Gondomar  (who  thej^  say  is  to  be  shortlie  heer, 
tho  I beleeve  it  not),  which  made  [me]  deale  plainlie 
w’ith  the  King,  telling  him  I could  never  mach  with 
Spain,  and  so  intreated  him  to  fynd  a fitt  mach  for  me. 
Though  he  was  a littel  angrie  at  first  at  it,  j-et  afterward 
he  allowed  our  opinions  to  be  reason,  which  befor  he  re- 
jected; so  that  now  I hope  all  dificul ties  on  both  sj^^des 
be  overcura.  Tho  King  cals  for  me,  so  I rest 

“ Tour  loving  constant  frend, 

“ Charles  F. 

“ Roj'ston  : the  19  of  8^®*',  1624.” 

It  was  a natural  consequence  of  this  resolution 
that  Parliament,  v/liich  James  had  promised  to 
summon  in  November,  was  prorogued,  and  that 
accordingly  there  was  no  mone}^  to  provide  for 
Mansfeld’s  troops,  who  were  consequently  left  to 
starve.  Yet  when  Charles  met  his  first  Parlia- 
ment next  year,  he  had  nothing  to  say  except 
that  it  had  drawn  him  into  the  war  and  must 
find  him  means  to  carry  it  on.  What  were  the 

* Letter  of  the  13tli  by  Lorkin  telling  of  the  refusal 
of  the  French  to  promise  formalh'  to  make  a league 
with  England  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  b}* 
means  of  Mansfeld’s  troops. 


causes  which  led  to  Charles’s  resolution  to  break 
his  promise  is  a story  too  long  to  tell  here,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  intended  to  keep  it 
at  least  up  to  August  13. 

Samuel  R.  Garuinee. 


' HOW  TO  DESCRIBE  A BOOK. 

I have  for  some  years  past  been  annoyed,  to  use 
a mild  term,  by  the  excessive  carelessness  which 
the  contributors  of  “ N.  & Q.”  exhibit  when  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  the  title  of  a book. 
Whether  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  name  of 
an  author  of  an  anonymous  work,  or  citing  a book 
for  reference,  want  of  accuracy  is  their  chief  cha- 
racteristic. So  far  as  giving  exact  references  to 
editions  and  pages,  the  Editor  has  pretty  well 
schooled  us  into  accuracy,  but  the  title  of  a book 
is  a different  matter.  I need  not  cite  instances  in 
support  of  this  assertion:  every  number  bears 
evidence  of  it. 

Though  I have  entitled  this  note  “ How  to 
describe  a Book,”  it  would  have  perhaps  been 
more  accurate,  but  not  so  interesting,  to  have 
simply  put  the  word  ‘^Bibliography”;  for  it  is 
upon  several  moot  points  regarding  bibliographical 
matters  that  I wish  to  comment. 

It  seems  to  me  a pity  that  a science  which  is  be- 
coming so  popular  and  universal  as  the  knowledge 
of  books  and  proper  manner  of  describing  them 
should  be  encumbered  with  unwieldy  words  like 
bibliography,  bibliographical,  biographical,  anony- 
mous, anonymity,  pseudonymous,  and  others  of 
equally  portentous  sound.  The  unlearned  (and 
profitable)  trades  are  blessed  with  words  to  de- 
scribe their  tools  and  productions  which  are  intel- 
ligible to  the  meanest  capacity. 

The  less  profit  the  longer  words  appears  to  be 
the  rule.  If  we  garden  we  use  a spade,  a hoe,  an 
axe,  a barrow,  a rake ; if  we  row,  a scull,  an  oar ; 
if  we  speculate,  we  have  money,  stock,  funds; 
even  if  we  go  to  law,  we  have  bills  of  costs.  Ob- 
serve the  simplicity  of  these  words.  Yet,  if  we 
study  to  make  proper  lists  of  books,  we  cannot 
get  on  without  words  of  ten  to  fifteen  letters.  I 
make  these  remarks  as  they  occur  to  me,  without 
however  any  expectation  of  altering  the  nomen- 
clature, though  such  a thing  has  not  imfrequently 
been  done,  and  everybody  will  recollect  the  storm 
in  a tea-cup  that  was  aroused  by  the  shortening 
of  the  words  telegraphic  despatch  to  telegram. 
How  to  describe  a book  is  so  simple  a matter  that 
most  people  go  wrong,  quite  unconsciously  of 
course.  Everybody  thinks  -he  understands  a thing 
so  simple,  just  as  nearly  everybody — and  at  all 
events  all  literary  m.en — think  they  know  all  about 
cataloguing  and  libraries  because  they  are  literary 
men.  Ample  evidence  will  be  found  in  support 
of  this  assertion  in  the  blue  book  on  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  fact  is,  unless  a 
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man  lias  taken  tke  trouble  to  study  bibliography  a 
little,  lie  is  never  sure  that  be  is  giving  such  a 
description  of  a book  as  will  enable  another  per- 
son to  identify  it. 

Professor  lie  Morgan,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
commission  on  the  British  Museum  (1850,  5729), 
says : — 

“ I know  very  few  ixuithematicians  indeed  that  I would 
trust  to  yive  me  an  accurate  account  of  a mathematical 
book.  Unless  the}’-  have  paid  special  attention  to  biblio- 
graphy as  bibliography,  they  are  very  likely  indeed  to 
give  erroneous  accounts  of  books.” 

The  learned  mathematician  spoke  of  mathema- 
ticians because  he  was  so  learned  that  he  was 
prevented  from  using  generalities  when  of  his 
own  knowledge  he  could  only  speak  as  to  mathe- 
maticians, but  what  he  says  applies-  to  all.  Mr. 
Bolton  Corney,  in  his  excellent  pamphlet  0)i  the 
New  General  Biographical  Dictionary  (London  : 
Shoberl,  1839,  8vo),  pointed  out  the  prevalence  of 
this  fault. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  I believe,  at  least  it  is 
laid  down  by  a gentleman  whom  I may  consider 
an  authority  {Art  of  making  Catalogues^  ^'C.  [by 
Br.  Crestadoro])  that  five  things  at  least  are 
necessaiy  to  describe  a book  with  a tolerable 
amount  of  certainty— title,  name  of  author,  place, 
date,  and  size.  This  is  for  a catalogue  of  a library ; 
but  catalogues  of  libraries,  when  done  at  all  (and  I 
believe  no  large  library  in  the  world  has  yet  got 
a complete  catalogue),  are  with  few  exceptions 
done  badly,  and  upon  a low  bibliographical  standard. 
To  the  five  things  above-mentioned  1 should  add, 
as  not  the  least  important,  the  publisher’s  name. 

It  is  so  manifest  that  all  these  six  things  are 
essential  to  the  proper  description  of  a book,  that 
I shall  not  give  one  word  of  argument  in  their 
support.  But  for  a bibliographical  description  it 
maj’-  be  necessary  to  add  the  number  of  pages,  the 
price,  where  printed,  and  any  peculiarity.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  however,  to  give  these  particulars 
alone,  they  must  be  given  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  on  the  title-page^  and  (here  is  where 
nearly  everybody  sins  the  most)  nothing  what- 
ever must  be  interpolated  between  the  first  word 
of  the  title  and  the  last.  It  is  bad  bibliography  to 
put  “8vo”  before  the  date,  as  “8vo,  1871.”  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  an  illustration.  Let  us  suppose  the  fol- 
lowing information  sent,  and  the  manner  of  it  is 
no  exaggeration : — 

“ Sir, — Seeing  that  you  are  collecting,  with  a 
view  to  publication,  names  of  authors  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  I beg  to  say  that  I was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Seaman,  who  died  about  the 
year  1830,  a notice  of  whom  you  will  find  in  the 
Hyde  papers.  She  wrote  Some  Ohservations  on 
Girls'  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  but  whether 
with  her  name  or  not  I forget.  Also,  about  1822 


was  published  by  Smith  of  London  an  interesting 
religious  tale  called  Lily,  and  in  16mo,  1825,  a 
capital  little  work  on  the  choice  of  books,  with 
advice  about  Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels.” 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  that  the  whole  of 
the  above  requires  verification — a labour  of  hours, 
perhaps  days,  which  might  have  been  saved  by 
a little  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  informant. 

On  investigation  it  appears,  then,  that  our  in- 
formant has  scarcely  given  a single  date  or  title 
correctly — 1.  Miss  Seaman  died  in  1829,  not  1830  ; 
2.  The  reference  to  the  Hyde  papers  is  useless,  as 
too  wide  for  verification  and  inaccessible  ; 3.  The 
title  of  each  of  her  works  is  given  from  recollec- 
tion, or  rather  from  no  recollection,  and  they  are 
all  incorrect ; 4,  The  titles  are  made  up ; 5. 
Words  not  in  the  title-pages  are  interpolated 
without  notice  ; 6,  The  size  of  the  book  is  placed 
before  the  date — i.  e.  it  is  interpolated,  and  in  fact 
everything  is  reversed.  But  I shall  best  be  able 
to  show  what  is  wanted  and  how  it  should  be 
done  by  giving  the  above  information  correctly, 
which  I must  reserve  for  another  note, 

OLrnAR  IIamst. 


„ THE  POCKET-DIAL  OF  KOBERT  DEVEREUX, 
EARL  OF  ESSEX,  1503. 

In  Mr.  Bruce’s  elaborate  paper  on  this  curious 
article  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1835,  and  published  with  a 
plate  in  the  Archceologia  (vol.  xl.  part  ii.  p.  344 
et  seg.),  it  is  stated  that  the  history  of  the  dial- 
clock  or  watch  after  the  earl’s  death  is  unknown. 
It  appears  from  Jardine’s  Criminal  Trials  (vol.  c. 
pp.  371-2, 12mo,  1832)  that  the  three  divines  who 
attended  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  prison  were  Thomas 
Montford,  William  Barlow,  and  Abdie  Ashton, 
the  last-named  being  the  earl’s  favourite  chap- 
lain, and  one  wffio  accompanied  him  to  the  scafibld. 
William  Barlow  is  clearly  the  individual  stated 
by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  a clergyman,  son  of  Bishop 
Barlow  of  Chichester,  and  the  lea,rned  author  of 
a scientific  book  on  the  mariner’s  compass,  called 
The  Navigator' s Supply  (4to,  Lond.  1597),  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Abdie  Ashton 
(for  whom  see  ^‘N.  & Q.”2“'^  S,  viii.  1859),  Fel- 
low of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  (omitted 
by  the  Coopers),  was  the  second  of  the  seven  sons 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ashton,  Rector  of  Middleton, 
Lancashire,  and  is  named  in  the  Journal  of  Nicholas 
Asheton  of  Downham,  Esq.,  in  1617,  edited  by 
me  for  the  Chetharn  Society  in  1848.  In  an 
abstract  of  his  will,  which  is  dated  Middleton, 
August  27,  1633,  the  following  interesting  legacy 
occurs,  and  is  printed  in  a note  in  Assheton’s 
Journal;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
refers  to  the  identical  pocket-dial  made  by  Kyn- 
win,  described  with  so  much  accuracy  % ,Mr. 
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Bruce,  and  wliich,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex : — 

“ I give  to  my  Cosen  and  Patron,  Eaplie  Assbeton  of 
Middleton,  Esq.,  my  bestjewell,  my  \Vatcl),  or  Pocket 
Clocke,  given  unto  me  by  my  most  honourable  Lorde,  my 
Lorde  of  Essexe,  the  morning  before  his  death.” 

E.  K.  K. 

Milnrow  Vicarage,  Rochdale. 


OTHER  “BLUE  BOYS.” 

It  is  so  common  to  call  tlie  portrait  of  any  boy 
in  a blue  dress  a “ Blue  Boy,”  that  unless  each 
case  is  closely  investigated  it  is  much  easier  to  be 
misled,  as  Jackson  may  have  been  about  Buttall’s 
‘^Blue  Boy,”  and  as  Fulcher  was  about  Ford’s 
Blue-coat  Boy,”  than  to  obtain  the  right  de- 
scription, as  we  have  experienced.  Sketches  also 
pass  as  Blue  Boys,”  no  matter  what  size ; and 
photographs,  engravings,  and  chromes  of  the 
Grosvenor  “Blue  Boy”  are  now  rather  a nume- 
rous family. 

The  sketch  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  was  sold  at  Christie’s  in  1864,  and  ■ 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  it  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  resemble  the  Grosvenor  “ Blue  Boy  ” as 
much  as  possible,  and  then  sold  to  Lord  Elcho 
when  its  originality  was  gone.  Whether  this 
sketch  subsequently  entered  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery as  an  original  one  by  Gainsborough  or  not 
we  do  not  know,  but  among  the  pictures  lent  from 
•that  gallery  for  the  conversazione  of  the  Civil 
Engineers  in  1867  there  was  a “ Finished  sketch 
of  ^The  Blue  Boy.’  T.  Gainsborough,  R.A.,” 
which  had  quite  a newly  restored  look  about  it. 
Mr.  Hogarth  has  a clever  sketch  of  the  Grosvenor 
“ Blue  Boy  ” by  Fanny  Corbeaux.  Lord  Morning- 
ton,  we  believe,  purchased  the  sketch  of  the 
“ Blue  Boy  ” at  Maclise’s  sale  in  1870,  and  which 
Air.  Hogarth  thought  to  be  more  after  the  least- 
known  “ Blue  Boy  ” than  the  rival  one. 

By  far  the  finest  and  largest  full-length  sketch 
or  copy  of  the  “ Blue  Boy  ” we  have  yet  seen, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  two  big  “ Blue  Boys,” 
belongs  to  Chas.  Jas.  Freake,  Esq.,  Cromwell 
House,  South  Kensington.  It  was  bought  at 
Brighton  a few  years  ago,  in  a damaged  condition, 
for  ten  pounds,  but  by  whom  or  when  painted  is 
not  known.  It  has  since  been  lined  and  restored 
after  the  Grosvenor  “ Blue  Boy,”  so  that  here 
also  whatever  originality  it  possessed  is  gone,  but 
still  it  is  a fine  bright  picture — canvas  about 
three  feet  in  height  by  two  feet  in  width,  or 
about  half  the  height,  and  less  than  half  the 
width  of  the  least-known  “ Blue  Boy,”  which  is 
nearly  six  feet  in  height  by  four  feet  two  inches 
in  width. 

Of  “ Blue  Boys”  in  other  than  Vandyke  cos- 
tumes we  may  refer  to  the  portrait  of  Lieut. 


Col.  Alaclauchlan  when  a boy,  as  described  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  S.  iv.  41 ; v.  37. 

Another  one,  reported  as  in  Korth  Wales,  was 
traced  to  Glasgow,  and  is  thus  described  by  the 
lady  who  possesses  it — 

“The  ‘Blue  Boy’  by  Gainsborough  was  given  to  me 
by  Miss  Griffiths  some  years  ago.  I heard  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Gainsborough  when  staying  in  Wales  to  a 
friend  of  Miss  Griffiths’,  who  left  it  to  her.  It  is  not  a 
full-length  portrait,  and  the  dress  is  a light-fitting  plain 
blue  jacket  with  a loose  white  handkerchief  underneath 
the  jacket.” 

Even  the  blue-clad  in  the  Bailey  family  in  the 
National  Gallery  has  been  stoutly  maintained  to 
be  “ The  Blue  Boy  by  Gainsborough  in  the 
National  Collection.” 

J.  Sewell,  Assoc.  Inst.  C,  E. 

The  Lombardi.  E.C. 


SUPERSTITION  IN  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

The  soldiers  of  Germany  now  pass  for  the  best 
educated  and  most  intelligent  soldiers  in  the 
world.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  those  who  do  not 
come  out  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society ; but  1 
doubt  the  superior  intelligence  of  those  who  do 
belong  to  the  lowest  classes.  At  all  events,  super- 
stition seems  to  be  rife  among  them,  and  super- 
stition is  not  generally  regarded  as  a mark  of 
intelligence.  The  following  charm  was  taken  from 
a German  soldier  during  the  late  war,  and  brought 
over  to  England  by  an  English  surgeon,  whose 
name  I have  forgotten.  In  a lecture  which  he 
delivered  at  Cambridge,  he  said  that  the  charm 
was  worn  and  firmly  believed  in  by  a large  num- 
ber of  German  Soldiers.  The  words,  which  I copy 
from  a photograph*  of  the  original,  run  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Haus-  und  Schutzbrief. 

“ Im  Namen  des  Abaters  und  des  Sohnes  und  des  heili- 
gen  Geistes.  Amen.  L.  T.  L.  K.  H.  B.  K.  N.  K. 

“ Im  Namen  Gottes,  des  Vaters,  des  Sohnes  und  des 
heiligen  Geistes. — So  wie  Cristis  {sic)  ira  Oehlgarten  still- 
stand,  so  soil  alles  Gescliiitz  stille  stebn.  VVer  diesen 
Brief  bei  sich  triigt,  den  wird  nichts  treffen  von  des 
Feindes  Geschiitz,  und  er  wird  von  Dieben  und  Mbrden 
{sic)  gesichert  sein. — Er  darf  sich  nicht  furchten  vor 
Degen,  Gewehren,  Pistolen,  den  so  wie  man  auf  ihn 
anschlagt,f  miissen,  durch  den  Tod  und  Befehl  Jesn 
Christu  (iic),  alle  Geschiitze  stille  stehn,  ob  Sichtbar  oder 
unsichbar  Alles  durch  den  Befehl  des  Engels  Michaelis,  im 
Namen  Gottes,  des  Vaters,  des  Sohnes,  und  des  heiligen 


* The  photograph  bears  on  the  back  the  name  of 
Maltby  & Co.,  Barnsbury  Hall,  Islington,  London,  N.  I 
have  copied  verbatim,  literatim,  and  punciuatim  (if  1 may 
coin  the  word),  and  therefore  neither  I nor  the  printer  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  very  numerous  misspellings, 
grammatical  and  other  inaccuracies,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  I have  marked  a few  of  the  most  glaring 
with  sic.  The  charm  is  written,  not  printed ; but  we 
learn  incidentally  that  it  may  be  used  printed. 

f Here  there  seems  to  be  a word  of  two  or  three  letters 
which,  owing  to  a fold  in  the  original,  has  been  indis- 
tinctly photographed. 
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Geistes. — Gott  sei  mit  uns. — Wer  diesen  Segen  bei  sich 
tragt,  der  wird  fiir  {sic)  feindlichen  Kugeln  geschiitzt 
bleiben.  Wer  dieses  nicht  glauben  will,  der  schreibe  ihn 
ab,  hange  ihn  einem  Hnnde  um  des  (sic)  Hals  und 
sobiesse  auf  ihn,  so  wird  ebr  sehen,  dass  der  Hund  nicht 
getroffen,  und  dass  es  war  ist,  auch  wird  derjenige,  der 
an  ihn  glaupt  nicht  von  dem  Feinde  gefangen  genommen 
werden. — So  wahr  ist  es,  das  Jesus  Christus  auf  Erden 
gewandelt  hat,  und  jen  Himmel  gefahrn  ist,  so  war  ist  es, 
das  Jeder  der  an  disen  Brief  glaubt,  vor  alien  Gewehren 
und  WafFen  im  Nainen  des  lebendigen  Gottes,  des  Vaters, 
des  Sohnes  und  des  heiligen  Geistes  unbeschadigt  bleiben 
soil. — Ich  bitte  im  Namen  unsersHerrn  Jesu  Christi  Blut, 
das  mich  keine  Kugel  trefifen  nioge,  sie  sei  von  Gold, 
Silber  Oder  Blei.  Gott  im  Himmel  halte  mich  von  alien 
frei.  Im  Namen  Gottes  des  Vaters  des  Sohnes  und  des 
heiligen  Geistes,  dieser  Brief  ist  vom  Himmel  gesandt  und 
im  Jahre  1724  (?)  in  Holstein  gefunden  woi'den  und 
schwebt  iiber  die  Taufe  Magdalenas,  wie  man  ihn  aber 
angreifen  wollte  wich  er  zuriick  bis  zum  Jahre  1791  bis 
sich  Jemand  mit  dem  Gedanken  nahrte,ihn  abzuschreiben. 
Ferner  gebietet  er,  das  derjenige,  welcher  am  Sontage 
Arbeitet,  von  Gott  verdammt  ist.  ich  gebe  euch  sechs 
Tage,  eure  Arbeit  fortzusetzen  und  am  Sontage  friih  in 
die  Kirche  zu  gehn,  die  heilige  Predigt  und  Gottes  {sic) 
zu  hofiren,  werdet  ihr  das  nicht  thun  so  werde  ich  euch 
strafen.  Ich  gebiete  euch,  dass  ihr  des  Sontags  friih  in  die 
{sic)  Kirche  mit  Jedermann  Jung  und  Alt  andachtig  fiir 
eure  Siinden  betet,  damit  sie  euch  vergeben  werden, 
Schwbret  nicht  boshaftbei  meinem  Namen,  begehrt  nicht 
Silber  oder  Gold,  und  sehet  nicht  auf  fleischliche  Liiste 
und  Begierden  den  sobald  ich  euch  erschaffen  habe,  so- 
bald  kann  ich  euch  wieder  vernichten.  Einer  soil  den 
andern  nicht  todten  mit  der  Zunge.  und  solltet  nicht 
falsch  gegen  Euren  Nachsten  hinterm  Riicken  sein. 
Freuet  euch  eure  (sic)  Giiter  und  cures  Reichthums  nicht. 
Ehret  Vater  und  Mutter,  redet  nicht  falsch  Zeugnisch  {sic) 
wieder  den  Nachsten,  so  gebe  ich  euch  Gesundheit  und 
Segen.  Wer  aber  diesen  Brief  nicht  glaubt  und  sich 
nicht  darnach  richtet.  Der  wird  kein  Gliick  und  Segen 
haben.  Diesen  Brief  soil  einer  dem  andern  Gedrukt  oder 
geschrieben  zukommen  lassen  und  wenn  ihr  so  viel  Sun- 
den  gethan  hattet,  als  Sand  am  Meere  und  Laub  auf  den 
Baumen  und  Sterne  am  Himmel  sind  sollen  sie  euch  ver- 
geben werden.  Wenn  ihr  glaubt  und  thut,  was  dieser 
Brief  euch  lehrt  und  saget  wer  aber  dass  nicht  glaubt, 
der  soil  sterben.  Bekehrt  euch  oder  ihr  Averdet  gepeinigt 
werden,  und  ich  werde  euch  fragen  am  jungsten  Tage 
daun  werdet  ihr  mir  Antwort  gebben  iniissen  wegen  euren 
vielen  Siinden,  Wer  diesen  Brief  in  seinem  Hause  hat, 
oder  bei  sich  tragt  dem  wird  kein  Donnerwetter  schaden 
und  ihr  sollt  von  Feuer  Wasser  und  alle  Gewallt  des 
Feindes  behiitet  werden.  In  Schleswig  Hollstein  hatte 
ein  Graf  einen  Diener,  welcher  sich  fiir  seinen  Vater 
B.  G.  H.  das  Haupt  abschlagen  lassen  wollte.  Als  nun 
solches  geschehen  sollte,  da  versagte  der  (sic)  Scharf- 
richters  Schwert,  und  er  konnte  ihm  das  Haupt  nicht 
abschlagen.  Als  der  Graf  dieses  sah,  fragt  er  den  Diener 
wie  es  zuginge,  dass  das  Schwert  ihm  keinen  Schaden 
zufugte,  worauf  der  Diener  ihm  diesen  Brief  mit  den 
Buchstaben  LTLKHBKNK  zeigte.  Als  der  Graf 
dieses  sah,  befahl  er  dass  ein  Jeder  diesen  Brief  bei  sich 
tragen  sollte. 

“ Dieser  Brief  ist  besser  den  Gold.” — 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  of  “N.  & Q.” 
■who  are  not  familiar  with  German,  I subjoin  a 
brief  account  and  summary  of  the  above : - — 

The  charm  came  down  from  God  in  1724,  and 
hovered  about  some  representation  of  the  baptism 
of  Mary  Magdalene  in  Holstein,  refusing  to  be 


caught,  until  1791,  when  some  one  had  the  happy 
thought  to  copy  it  as  it  hovered.  The  essence  of 
the  charm  seems  to  consist  in  the  letters  L T L 
K H B K N K,  pronounced  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Whoever  wears 
the  charm  need  have  no  fear  of  thieves  or  mur- 
derers, swords  or  firearms  of  any  sort,  neither  will 
he  receive  injury  from  storm,  fire,  water,  or  any 
assault  of  the  evil  one,  nor  will  he  be  taken 
prisoner.  No  bullet  will  strike  him,  be  it  of  gold, 
of  silver,  or  of  lead.  Whoever  doubts  this  may  hang 
the  charm  round  a dog’s  neck,  and  shoot  at  him  : 
he  will  find  that  he  cannot  hit  him.  The  greater 
part  of  the  charm,  however,  consists  of  pious  ex- 
hortations couched  in  biblical  language,  threats 
of  evil  to  those  who  disbelieve  in  it,  and  promises 
of  reward  to  those  who  believe  in  it  and  do  what 
it  enjoins.  It  concludes  with  a tale  bearing  wit- 
ness to  its  efficacy,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  into  a superstitious  soldier.  A certain 
count  in  Schleswig  Holstei^  had  a servant,  who 
had  given  himself  up  in  his  father’s  stead  to  have 
his  head  cut  oft’.  The  executioner  stood  up  to 
perform  his  office,  when,  lo  and  behold,  his  sword 
was  powerless  in  his  hands ! The  count  seeing 
this,  asked  the  servant  how  it  was  that  the  sword 
did  him  no  harm,  and  the  servant  showed  him 
the  charm  with  its  mystical  letters.  Whereupon 
the  count  gave  orders  that  everyone  should  wear 
this  charm  about  him. 

Is  there  an  English  soldier  would  wear  such  a 
charm  and  believe  in  it?  I hope  and  believe 
there  is  not.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


The  Scales  of  Justice”  no  longeh  a Fable. 
On  Monday,  Dec.  4,  at  the  Warrington  Borough 
Court,  before  the  mayor  (Joseph  Davies,  Esq.), 
H.  Bleckly,  Esq.,  and  C.  Broadbent,  Esq.,  Patrick 
Flanaghan  was  charged  with  having  had  an 
unjust  half-pound  weight  in  his  possession.  The 
mayor  requested  the  clerk  (Mr.  H.  Brown  White) 
to  see  how  many  quill  pens  would  be  required  to 
balance  the  scales  when  the  just  and  unjust 
weights  had  been  placed  at  either  end.  They 
would  fine  the  defendant  one  shilling  for  each 
one. — Mr.  White:  “Nine  will  make  the  scales 
balance,” — The  Mayor : “ Then  we  will  fine  the 
defendant  one  shilling  for  each  one.”  I owe  it  to 
Warrington,  which  is  a Lancashire  town,  to  say 
that  all  the  three  justices  named  above  are 
Cheshire  men.  M.  D. 

Madame  de  Genlis,— Among  the  interesting 
letters  I lately  mentioned  as  being  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Genlis  is  one  of  Prince  Talleyrand, 
who,  you  will  see,  attached,  like  J.  W.  Croker, 
great  value  to  her  correspondence.  Although 
written  on  Sept.  4,  1805,  nine  months  after  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon  (in  Notre-Dame  by  Pope 
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Pius  VII.),  Talleyrand,  from  old  habit,  continued 
to  use  the  Republican  calendar.  Bouillet,  in  his 
Dictionnaire  tmiversel  says  that  Madame 

de  Genlis  published  in  1817  part  of  Dangeau’s 
Memoirs,  but  Talleyrand  alludes  to  this  publica- 
tion in  1805  already.  Who  may  well  be  ma 
petite  Jille,  avec  une  robe  blanche  he  speaks  of 
Here  is  a copy  of  the  letter  in  his  well-known 
pattes  de  mouches : — 

“ Depnis  deux  jours  j’ai  des  clievaux  mis  pour  aller 
vous  voir,  et  ma  petite  fille  est  avec  une  robe  blanche  et 
son  chapeau  de  paille  me  pressant  de  lui  faire  voir  Madame 
de  Silleri  et  voulant  eti'e  soumise  a son  jugement.  Mais 
il  n’y  a pas  moyen ; il  faut  que  je  parte  ce  soir  pour  Stras- 
bourg. Vous  me  faites  un  sensible  plaisir  quand  vous 
jjromettes  de  m’ecrire  ; je  vous  en  remercie  de  tout  mon 
coeur.  Envoyes  vos  lettres  aux  relations  exterieures, 
mettes  sur  I’adresse  affaires  personnelles.  Je  vous  in- 
dique  cette  precaution  pour  etre  bien  sur  qu’une  ligne 
de  vous  ne  sera  pas  perdue.  J’ai  vu  a Boulogne  chez 
I’Empereur  les  Memoir es  de  Dangeau,  mais  il  partoit  et 
n’a  pas  pu  me  les  preter — peut-etre  les  aura-t-il  emportes 
^ Strasbourg,  alors  j’aurai  deux  on  trois  bonnes  soirees. 

“T. 

“ 4 Vend,  an  14.” 

At  the  top,  in  Madame  de  Genlis’s  equally  Avell- 
known  hand,  ‘‘  de  M.  de  Talleyrand.” 

P.  A.  L. 

PkOSCEIPTIOF  of  SlANO  ExPEESSIO^fS. — 

“The  Chicago  Post  has  issued  the  following  ukase : — 
‘ Hereafter  every  reporter  in  this  office  shall  be  personally 
decapitated  and  shall  lose  his  situation,  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  the  use  of  any  of  the  following  barbarisms  of 
language  : “ Postmortemed,  for  dissected ; suicided,  in- 
fanticided,  &c. ; accidentated  ; indignated,  for  got  mad  ; 
disremembered,  disrecolle'ct,  disforgot,  &c. ; abluted  for 
‘v/ashed  himself,’  herself  or  itself,  as  the  case  maybe; 
sporn,  for  spared;  spondulix,  for  ducats;  catastrophed ; 
scrumptious ; recepted ; planted  or  funeralecl,  for  buried. 
And  any  editor,  reporter,  correspondent,  scribe  or  dead 
beat,  shall,  as  an  additional  penalty,  be  put  on  half  pay 
who  shall  write  ‘ on  last  evening,’  ‘ on  this  morning,’ 
‘on  yesterday,’  or  ‘ on  ten  o’cloclc^in  the  forenoon,’  ” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

WAS  AXNA  BOLEYN  BORX  IX  THE  CASTLE 
OF  CARRICK-ON-SUIR 

I trust  you  will  admit  that  the  following  rather 
well-written  article,  which  appeared  in  a late 
number  of  the  JAmerick  Reporter  and  Tipperary 
Vindicator,  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  columns  of 
‘‘N.  & Q.”  in  reference  to  a late  notice  to  Cor- 
respondents in  N.  & Q.”  in  -which  my  name 
was  introduced. 

Maueice  Lexihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 

“Happening  to  be  in  Carrick-on-Suir,  the  Castle  at- 
tracted my  attention.  In  an  architectural  point  of  vieAv, 
it  is  on  a par  wiih  the  celebrated  halls  of  Hatfield,  Hard- 
wick, and  Hadden  ; indeed  in  some  respects  it  is  liner 
than  any  of  them,  but  they  are  praised  and  protected 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  while  Carrick  is  only  pre- 


served from  becoming  a total  ruin  by  the  almost  inde- 
structible nature  of  its  materials.  And  to  add  a charm 
to  the  architectural  beauties,  it  is  not  wanting  in  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  One  of  them  rather  startled'me,  ‘ that 
there  those  eyes  first  saw  light,’  of  which  ’twas  said  that 
‘ Gospel  light  first  dawned  from  Bullen’s  eyes.’  I have 
tried  to  ascertain  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  tradi- 
tion, and  now  give  the  result  of  my  rather  superficial 
researches.  The  Castle  of  Carrick  belongs  to  the  noble 
family  of  Butler,  who  trace  their  descent  to  Rollo,  Duke 
of  Xormandy,  ancestor  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Theo- 
bold,  nephew  of  St.  Thomas  A’Becket  of  Canterbury,, 
came  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow,  and  received  extensive 
grants  of  land  and  other  favours  from  Henry  the  Second, 
to  show  his  apparent  condemnation  of  the  murder  of 
St.  Thomas.  Theobold’s  son,  also  ‘ Toby  ’ (the  more 
usual  name)  married  the  daughter  of  John  Marries  or 
De  Marisco  (the  descendant  of  Geoffry  de  Marisco,  wha 
also  came  over  with  Strongbow,  and  Avhose  estate  the 
Butlers  inherited)  and  their  son  Theobold  HI,  was  Lord 
of  Carrick.  Edmund  Butler  was  created  Earl  of  Carrick 
in  1315,  two  years  before  the  title  of  Earl  of  Kildare  was 
conferred  on  the  rival  house  of  Fitzgerald.  Edmund, 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Butler,  built  ‘the  Castle  of  the 
Bridge  of  Carrick,’  probably  the  southern  or  oldest  part 
of  the  present  building  ; he  died  in  1464.  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Carrick  and  Ormond,  who  died  in  1515,  had  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Anne  ; one  married  Sir  William 
Boleyn,  a London  merchant,  and  was  mother  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  Anna  ; and  the  other  was 
married  to  Sir  George  St,  Leger.  As  Anna  was  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
her  great  grandfather,  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  was 
born  at  his  residence,  Carrick  Castle,  to  which  her  father. 
Sir  Thomas,  claimed  to  be  heir,  as  next  of  kin,  and  after- 
wards received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Carrick 
fi’om  Henry  YIII.,  when  Anna  was  in  high  favour.  Sir 
Peirs  Butler,  the  next  male  heir,  being  induced  to  sur- 
render his  claim  to  the  title  on  being  created  Earl  of 
Ossory,  but  he  again  became  Earl  of  Ormond  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  without  male  heirs,  as  his 
onb'-  son,  Lord  Rochfort,  was  executed  about  the  sam.e 
time  as  his  sister,  Anna  Boleyn.  Sir  Peirs,  who  thus 
became  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Carrick,  was  a pious,  good 
man.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  spent  the  last  fort- 
night of  every  Lent  towards  the  end  of  his  life  in  a 
j chamber  near  St.  Canice’s  Cathedral,  engaged!  in  prayer 
j and  good  works.  His  son,  James,  was  the  first  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  who  signed  the  declaration  ‘ to  oppose  the 
usurpations  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,’  which  was  the  half- 
Avay  house  between  Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  so 
that  the  Lord  James  Butler  of  the  present  day  h'as  here- 
ditary claim  to  the  leading  part  he  takes  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  disestablished  church.  James,  who  was 
poisoned  in  London,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas, 
then  only  fourteen  years  old  ; he  was  reared  in  the  Eng- 
lish court,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  against  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  other 
1 Irish  chiefs,  by  whom  he  was  known  as  Black  Thomas, 
j and  the  Virgin  Queen  sometimes  called  him  her  Black 
j Husband.  lie  repaired  and  beautified  the  castle  of  Kil- 
kenny and  his  house  of  Carrick,  where  he  resided  and 
i died  in  1614.  Very  probably  Lord  Thomas  not  only  re- 
paired and  beautified,  but  built  the  north-east  and  west 
sides  of  the  castle,  which  contain  the  principal  apart- 
ments. As  before  stated,  it  appears  to  be  quite  possible 
that  Anna  Boleyn  was  born  in  Carrick  Castle  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  great  grandfather,  but  let  us  see  is  there 
any  record  of  her  birthplace.  I can  find  none.  Indeed 
there  is  a tradition  very  generally  believed  in  the  locality 
that  she  was  born  at  Blickling  Hall,  in  Norfolk  ; but  the 
honor  is  also  claimed  by  two  other  places,  Rochefort  Hall 
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and  Hever  Castle.  The  very  uncertainty  as  to  where 
she  was  horn  goes  far  to  prove  that  it  took  place  in  Ire- 
land, particularly  as  at  the  time  her  father  was  naturally 
anxious  to  he  with  his  grandfather,  the  old  Earl,  then 
residing  at  Carrick,  and  whom  he  desired  to  succeed  in 
his  titles  and  estates.  So  that  the  probability  is  very 
great  that  the  old  tradition  above  referred  to,  that  Anna 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  is  well 
founded,  and  the  old  castle  is  worthy  of  the  tradition.  It 
is  a large  quadrilateral  pile  enclosing  a central  court. 
The  more  ancient  front,  being  the  castle  proper,  faces  the 
Waterford  mountains  to  the  south,  close  to  the  reedy 
banks  of  the  Suir,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  battle- 
ments for  miles  through  the  lovely  vale  between  Clonmel 
and  Waterford.  This  part  of  the  building  is  of  the 
ordinary  castle  type,  but  the  other  three  sides,  probably 
built  by  Black  Thomas,  are  of  domestic  Tudor  architec- 
ture, and  must  originally  have  been  a very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  style.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
north  front,  by  a comparatively  small  door,  to  a narrow 
passage,  having  the  portraits  of  Queen  Bess  and  Black 
Tom  Butler  on  either  side.  The  passage  leads  by  an 
abrupt  turn  to  a noble  staircase,  the  steps  and  wainscot 
being  of  dai'k  oak,  and  the  ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the 
walls  richly  paunelled  in  stucco.  The  stairs  lead  to  a 
grand  hall,  at  the  east  side,  finished  in  the  same  manner, 
with  a large  oriel  at  the  dais  end  which  communicates 
with  the  older  part  of  the  building.  The  stairs  also  lead 
to  a fine  gallery  facing  the  north,  decorated  in  the  same 
style  as  the  hall  and  stairs,  with  oak  wainscot  and  stucco 
pannelling,  charged  with  heraldic  devices.  The  chimney 
pieces  are  elaborateh^  carved,  and  the  large  windows 
deeply  recessed.  Beyond  the  gallery  to  the  west  side 
are  the  drawing  room  and  other  apartments,  one  tra- 
ditionally named  after  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  more  likely 
after  one  of  Black  Tom’s  Countesses  of  that  name,  as  he 
had  tAVO.  The  stairs,  hall,  and  gallery,  if  restored  to 
their  pristine  beauty,  would  excel  in  architectural  effect, 
as  they  do  in  dimensions,  the  far-famed  hall  of  Hatfield, 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  so  justly  proud; 
and  is  it  not  to  be  deplored  that  the  most  noble  inheritor 
should  allow  the  first  residence  of  his  family  in  this 
country  to  remain  neglected  and  uncared  for,  and  gradu- 
ally to  crumble  into  dust  ? It  is  worthy  of  a better  fate, 
and  as  a work  of  bygone  art,  it  deserves  to  be  preserved, 
for  ‘ a thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever,’  as  a historical 
monument  (of  which  we  have,  alas ! too  few  except  in 
ruins).  It  should  be  maintained  as  a sacred  trust  for 
posterity  in  the  spirit  with  which  Earl  Thomas  be- 
queathed to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
the  ‘ AAdiite  horn  drinking  cup  banded  Avith  gold  and 
sih'^er,’  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  St. 
Thomas  A’Becket.” 

“ M.  M.” 

[We  believe  that  there  does  not  exist  any  evidence  tq 
prove  Avhere  Anne  Boleyn  was  born.  Tradition  points 
very  strong^  to  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  as  the  place  of 
her  birth  ; but  Hever  Castle,  in  Kent,  and  Eochford 
Hall,  in  Essex,  also  claims  this  distinction.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  suggestion  in 
the  foregoing  paper ; and  a search  among  the  records  of 
Ireland  may  be  destined  to  settle  the  question.  Where 
was  Anne  Bole3m  born  ? ] 


Bargemen’s  !Song. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  the  true  locality  to  which  the  fol- 
' lowing  mournful  ditty  belongs  ? When  a boy  I 
heard  it  frequently  sung  by  the  bargemen  on  the 
a:iver  C aider;  and  one  night  at  Cambridge  I heard 


the  same  chanted  by  a bargeman  on  the  Cam. 
He  might  possibly  have  been  a North-country 
man : — 

“ Our  captain  calls  all  hands  on  board  to-morroAV, 
LeaAung  my  dearest  girl  in  grief  and  sorrow  ; 

Dry  up  those  briny  tears  and  leave  off  Aveeping, 

How  happy  shall  us  be  at  our  next  meeting  ! 

“ ‘ Wh}^  would’st  thee  go  abroad  fighting  for  strangers  ? 
I’d  have  thee  staj’"  at  home  free  from  all  dangers ; 

I’d  hug  thee  in  my  arms,  my  dearest  jewel ! 

Come,  stay  at  home  with  me — don’t  thee  be  cruel. 

“ ‘ When  I had  gold  in  store  thee  did’st  invite  me. 

But  now  I’s  loAv  and  poor  thee  seem’st  to  slight  me  : 
There’s  no  believing  man — not  jmur  own  brother — 

So,  maids,  if  ye  must  love,  love  one  another.’ 

“DoAvn  on  the  ground  she  laid  like  one  a-dAung, 

Wringing  her  hands  abroad,  sighing,  and  crying — 

‘ He  courted  me  aAvhile  just  to  deceive  me. 

And  now  my  poor  heart  he’s  got  he’s  agoing  to  leave 
me. 

“ ‘ Farewell  mA"  dearest  dears,  father  and  mother. 

Don’t  AA'eep  for  your  dear  child  though  jmu’ve  na 
other ; 

Don’t  AA’eep  for  me,  I pray,  for  I’s  a-going 
To  everlasting  joj^s  AA'^here  fountains  is  flowing.’  ” 

QDies.') 

Possibly  there  may  be  some  omission  in  the 
foregoing  stanzas  ; I quote  from  memory.  When 
chanted  on  “ the  still  waters  ” at  night  by  a good 
voice,  in  the  Northern  dialect,  these  quaint  stanzas 
had  a pathetic  and  touching  effect.  B.  S.  E. 
Copenhagen. 

Charles  I.’s  Waistcoat.-— Have  any  of  your 
readers  met  with  a piece  of  the  waistcoat  worn  by 
Charles  1.  on  Jan.  30,  1649?  I have  in  my  pos- 
session a piece  of  rich  red  striped  silk,  brocaded 
with  silver  and  yellow  silk,  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  him  at  his  execution ; and  sha,ll  be  glad 
to  know  if  any  one  else  possesses  a portion  of  the 
I same,  and  can  give  an  authentic  account  of  its 
history.  W.  P. 

Chowbent. — Y/hat  is  the  derivation  of  the 
name  Chowbent  ? This  village  is  situated  about 
five  miles  from  Bolton,  Lancashire,  and  from  this 
I argue  that  the  name  is  of  Keltic  origin.  In  this 
language  there  is  a word  hent^  which  means 
thick  coarse  grass,  and  clioiu,  meaning  covey ; so 
that  the  whole  word  means  a covey  of  coarse 
grass.  Can  any  one  tell  me  whether  1 am  right  in 
my  conjectures,  or  what  is  the  true  derivation  ? 

Frederic  Wood. 

WliinneA’’  Field,  Halifax. 

Light  Christmas.”  — I have  heard  the  fol- 
lowing saying  referred  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire:  “A  light  Christmas,  a 
light  harvest.”  Is  it  known  elsewhere  ? 

T.  W.  Webb. 

Cromwellian  Era. — I have  a MS.  poem  of 
this  period,  and  I should  like  to  know  if  it  has 
ever  been  published;  and  if  so,  to  whom  it  is 
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attributed.  It  contains  280  lines,  is  without  title, 
and  commences — 

“ The  daye  is  broke,  Melpomine  begone, 

Hag  of  m}"  fancy  let  me  noAV  alone  ; 

Nightmare  my  soul  no  more,  go  take  thy  flight 
Where  tray  tors’  ghosts  hoop  an  eternal  night.” 

In  the  body  of  the  poem  the  protectorate  of 
Hichard  Cromwell  is  alluded  to  thus  : — 

“ Richard  the  fourthe  juste  peeping  out  of  Squire, 

Xo  fault  so  much  as  th'  Old  one  was  his  Sire  ; 

For  men  believ’d^htho’  all  went  in  his  name, 

He’d  be  but  tenant  ’till  the  Landlord  came.” 

The  Ballot  Box  of  Harrington’s  Oceana  is  thus 
glanced  at : — 

“ But  giddy  Harrington  a whimsey  found 
To  make  her  head  like  to  her  braine  goe  rounde  ” ; 

and  it  concludes — 

“George  (Monk)  made  him  (Lambert)  and  his  cut 
throats  of  our  lives 

Swallow  theyr  swords  as  Juglers  doe  theyr  knives.” 

It  is  prefaced  by  the  epitaph  of  Charles  I. 
usually  found  in  tlcQ  Eikon  Basilike  (see  “N.  &Q.” 
2®*^  S.  V.  393),  but  with  the  lines  reversed,  and 
one  word  different,  thus — 

“ Hie  jacet  intus, 

Non  Carolus  quintus 
Nec  Carolus  Magnus 
Sed  Carolus  Agnus.” 

C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

Key.  Henry  Dodwell,  Prebenbary  oe  Sarijm 
AND  Archdeacon  of  Berks. — Where  was  he 
born,  educated,  and  buried  ? Any  particulars  most 
gladly  received  by  Bana  e Palhdibtjs. 

[It  was  the  Rev.  William  (not  Henry)  Dodwell  who 
was  prebendary  of  Sarum  and  archdeacon  of  Berks.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell, 
Camden  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  non- 
juror. William  was  born  at  Shottesbrook,  Berks,  June 
17,  1609,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  a learned  divine  and  celebrated  preacher,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  several  considerable  preferments  in  the 
church.  He  died  Oct.  23, 1785,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  A 
list  of  his  numerous  works  is  given  in  Nichols’s  Literary 
Anecdotes,  ii.  438.  Consult  also  Kippis,  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,  v.  327,  and  the  biographical  dictionaries  of 
Chalmers  and  Rose.] 

Battle  of  Evesham. — Where  can  I find  the 
old  lay  or  lament  about  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
commencing — 

“ Or  est  occiste  le  fleur  de  pris 
Qui  tant  savoit  le  guerre”  ? 

I am  told  part  of  it  was  printed  many  years 
ago  in  the  Quarterly  BevieiOj  but  I cannot  find 
the  passage.  Tnos.  E.  Winnington. 

[This  ballad  is  in  the  Harleian  MS.  2253,  art.  24,  and 
was  made  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a.d.  1265,  when 
Simon  de  Montfort  Avas  slain,  and  the  rebellious  barons 
were  utterly  defeated.  It  commences — 

“ Chaunter  mestoit  | mon  euer  le  voit  | en  un  dure  lan- 
gage. 

Tut  en  ploraunt  j fus  fet  le  chaunt  [ de  nostre  duz 
Baronage, 


Qe  pur  la  pees  | si  loynz  apres  [ se  lesserent  de  trere, 

Lur  cors  trencher  | e demembrer  | pur  salver  Engle- 
terre. 

Ore  est  ocys  | la  flur  de  pris  | qu  taunt  savoit  de 
guere, 

Ly  queus  Mountfort  [ sa  dure  mort  | molt  en  plorra 
la  terre.” 

The  poet  looks  upon  Mountfort  as  a martyr,  and  regrets 
the  loss  of  Henry  his  son,  Hugh  le  Dispenser,  Justice  of 
England,  and  others  who  then  lost  their  lives.  This 
ballad  was  privately  printed  (together  with  three  others 
from  the  same  MS.)  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (then  Fr. 
Cohen,  Esq.),  1818, 4to.  The  article  on  Simon  de  Montfort 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  cxix.  26.] 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  (except  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  and  the  I)uc 
de  Broglie)  there  are  any  unpublished  letters  of 
Gibbon  the  historian  ? W.  A.  G. 

Hastings. 

[Seven  letters  from  Edward  Gibbon  to  Edward  first 
Lord  Eliot  are  at  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans,  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
his  parliamentary  career — a subject  barely  touehed  in  his 
Autobiography.  The  same  library  contains  four  letters 
from  his  father  to  Edward  Eliot.  The  dates  of  them  are 
given  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  Manuscripts,  1870,  p.  41.] 

Join  Issue.” — In  one  of  Burns’s  letters  to 
Mr.  Thomson  ( Works,  ed.  1800,  iv.  13),  he  says, 

‘^I  will  cordially  join  issue  with  jmu  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  work.”  Burns  wrote  very  good 
English.  Is  this  an  accidental  slip,  or  is  there 
any  other  instance  of  the  phrase  being  so  used  ? 

I need  not  say  it  is  the  opposite  sense  to  the  usual 
one,  which  too  has  an  express  derivation  in  the 
technical  description  of  a legal  process. 

Lyttelton. 

Manors  in  Beds  and  Salop. — I wish  to  know 
who  was  the  lord  of  the  following  manors  in 
6 Henry  V. : — “ Manor  of  Wildene,  in  the  co. 
Bedford ; manor  of  Appeley  in  the  co.  Salop.” 
Who  was  Sir  Adam  Peshall,  Knight,  who  lived 
at  Appeley  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  also 
‘‘Boger  Willeley”?  I have  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal spelling  in  these  proper  names.  S.  | 

Molesworth  Medal.  — I wish  for  information 
respecting  a fine  medal  with  a profile  of  a man  in 
a helmet,  and  the  inscription  round  the  margin 
“ Bicardus  Molesworth.  Britann.  Trib.  Miles.’  ^ 
On  the  reverse  a figure  of  Victory  leading  by  the 
hand  a warrior,  trampling  on  broken  artillery, 
with  motto,  “Per  Ardua.”  I conjecture  that  it 
relates  to  Bichard  Molesworth,  the  third  Viscount 
Molesworth,  who  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  Bamillies  or  Blenheim,  and  who 
subsequently  became  a field  marshal,  &c.  Can 
you  inform  me  under  what  circumstances  the 
medal  was  struck,  by  whom  executed  (it  is  a fine 
work  of  art  and  a large),  and  whether  there  exist 
specimens  in  silver  as  well  as  bronze  ? X.  i 
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CoERESPONDANCE  EE  Napol^on  I. — Une  revue 
anglaise  n’a-t-elle  pas  publie  des  parties  supprimees 
dans  I’edition  officielle  ? Quel  est  le  titre  de  cette 
revile  et  le  n°  du  mois  ? Un  Paeisien. 

Mrs.  Stephens’s  Medicitstes. — In  Sir  John  Hill’s 
Family  Herbal,  p.  254,  this  passage  occurs  : — 

“ Great  good  has  been  done  by  those  medicines  -which 
the  Parliament  purcliased  of  Airs.  Stephens.” 

Where  can  one  get  any  account  of  these  medi- 
cines ? What  was  the  amount  paid  to  her,  and 
why  was  she  singled  out  to  have  her  remedies 
purchased  ? C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair,  W. 

H,  Peeeeboom.— I have  an  oil-painting  on  oak 
(23  in.  high  by  30  in.  wide)  bearing  the  above 
signature.  It  is  a work  of  considerable  merit. 
Subject:  Exterior  of  Flemish  or  Dutch  tavern; 
travellers  refreshing  themselves  at  the  door ; 
woman  drawing  water  from  a well  for  their  horses, 
&c.  &c.  What  is  known  of  this  artist?  He  is 
not,  I believe,  mentioned  by  either  Waagen,  Siret, 
Bryan,  Ottley,  or  Hobbes.  G.  M.  T. 

Taafee.— Sir  John  TaafFe  of  Smarmor  had  by 
his  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  Viscount  Dillon,  be- 
sides other  sons,  Charles  described  in  the  pedigree 
compiled  by  Sir  W.  Bethara  as  “ Abbot  of.  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle.”  If  this  be  correct, 
who  then  was  Charles  Taafe  (married  to  a Lady 
Susanna  ——)  living  in  I6G9,  and  who  held  a 
lease  under  Theobald,  Earl  of  Carlingford  ? 

Charles  and  the  Lady  Susanna  Taaffe  are 
entirely  ignored  in  Sir  W.  Betham’s  pedigree, 
and  yet  it  is  clear  from  extant  records  that  they 
held  an  important  position  in  the  Taatfe  family. 

“S. 

Tipterers.— The  mummers  in  Hampshire  are 
called,  spelling  phonetically,  “ tipterers  ” ; the  se- 
cond syllable  is  long,  tipterers.  What  is  the  deri- 
vation or  meaning  of  the  name  P A.  D. 

Abbot  oe  Glastonbury’s  Watch. — At  the 
sale  of  the  clocks  and  watches  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  sold  the  watch  of  the  last 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  which  is  figured  and  men- 
tioned in  Warner’s  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,  It 
is  described  in  the  sale  catalogue  as — ■ 

“ A highly  interesting  and  curious  hexagonal  watch, 
the  property  of  the  last  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  It  bears 
the  maker’s'’name,  Isaac  Symmes.  A MS.  note  traces  it 
back  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey ; also 
the  abbot’s  seal.” 

It  was  sold  for  G/.  Gs.,  and  the  purchaser’s  name 
was  Thorpe.  Can  any  one  tell  where  this  watch 
now  is  ? Gctaviijs  Morgan. 

Unjust  Weights. — Were  the  owners  of  de- 
fective weights  or  balances  ever  punished  by  the 
loss  of  their  ears,  which  were  subsequently  nailed 
to  the  doors  of  a prison  ? If  so,  where  shall  I find 
a record  of  such  a punishment  ? M.  D. 


«y\7'iTH  Helmet  on  his  Brow.”  — Is  this 
tune,  which  is  also  called  ‘‘The  Old  Woman  of 
Romford,”  English  P I ask  the  question  because 
very  recently  it  has  become  an  exceedingly  popular 
air  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  French 
Switzerland.  I suspect  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  some  opera.  Who  wrote  the  words  to 
“ With  Helmet  on  his  Brow,”  and  whose  name 
is  affixed  as  the  composer  of  the  music  ? If  the 
tune  be  English,  it  is  as  well  to  claim  it  at  once. 
Now-a-days  we  stand  a chance  of  having  some 
of  our  best  national  tunes  prigged!  “Robin 
Adair  ” figures  in  concert  bills  with  the  name  of 
Boieldieu,  “The  last  Rose  ” is  given  to  Flotow,  and 
“ Home,  sweet  Home  ” is  claimed  for  Donizetti. 
I trust  that  some  one  learned  in  musical  notes 
may  be  induced  to  answer  this  “note.” 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Browne  Willis. — Where  is  Willis’s  MS.  re- 
ferring to  church  matters  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  be  found  ? Is  it  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  ? M.  H. 

Sleaford. 


“GOODY  TWO  SHOES”  AND  THE  NURSERY 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

{4:^^  S.  viii.  510.) 

Most  cordially  do  I agree  with  G.  T.  S.  “ that 
the  writer  of  Goody  Two  Shoes  had  a keen  insight 
into  the  mind  of  a child,  and  a wonderful  appre- 
ciation of  the  sort  of  story  to  please  the  ‘spelling’ 
public,”  but  I cannot  agree  with  W.  M.  as  to  who 
that  writer  was.  In  the  MS.  of  Goldsmithiana  now 
preparing  for  the  press,  I had  already  fully  taken 
notice  of,  and  disproved,  the  tradition,  theory,  or 
assertion,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  a single  proof, 
of  the  “ chapter  and  verse  ” of  W.  M.  With  all 
good  feeling  to  him,  whoever  he  be,  I should  not 
have  noticed  it,  however,  till  the  publication  of 
my  new  work ; but  on  seeing  the  important  and 
eloquent  article  in  “ N".  & Q.”  (4“^  S.  viii.  510), 
I felt  I must  give  to  its  readers  a little  of  the 
many  “ chapters  and  verses  ” I have  read  in  New- 
bery’s  “ renowned  ” little  volumes,  and  not  allow 
my  pen  to  rest  while  “ poor  Goldie  ” was  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  credit  of 
one  of  the  twenty  little  works  I shall  introduce  to 
the  literary  and  antiquarian  world  as  the  “ unac- 
knowledged offspring,”  but  nevertheless  authentic 
writings  for  children,  &c.  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

I cannot  possibly  bring  forward,  in  an  article 
like  the  present,  all  the  results  of  my  reading  and 
research  and  coincident  comparisons,  but  I will 
here  mention  only  a few  of  the  items  I have  col- 
lected on  this,  to  me,  interesting,  and  I may  say, 
for  some  years  past,  pet  subject  in  connection  with 
“Bewick”  and  engraved  wood  block  collecting. 
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Of  tliese  I have  gathered  nearly  seven  thousand  j 
from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  amongst  v^hich  j 
I have  several  sets  and  specimens  of  cuts  used  to  j 
illustrate  editions  of  Goody  Two  Shoes,  Tommy 
Trip,  &c.  A selection  of  these  I shall  be  happy 
to  send  to  the  Editor  of  & Q.”  if  he  thinks 
them  worthy  of  introduction  to  its  pages.  In 
alluding  to  Tommy  Trip,  I proved  that  to  be  from 
the  poet’s  pen.  In  my  preface  to  my  reprint  of  it 
in  1867  I alluded  to  the  following  from  Washing- 
ton Irving’s  Biography  of  Oliver  Goldsmith : — 

“ Being  nowknoivn  in  the  publishing  world,  Goldsmith 
began  to  find  casual  emplojnnent  in  various  quarters  ; 
among  others  he  wrote  occasionally  for  the  Literary 
Magazine,  a production  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John  Newbery, 
bookseller,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  renowned  in  nursery 
literature  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
for  his  picture-books  for  children.  Xewbery  was  a 
worthy,  intelligent,  kind-hearted  man,  and  a seasonable, 
though  cautious  friend  to  authors,  relieving  them  with 
small  loans  when  in  pecuniar}’’  difficulties,  though  always 
taking  care  to  be  well  repaid  by  the  labour  of  their  pens. 
Goldsmith  introduces  him  in  a humorous  yet  friendly 
manner  in  his  novel  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  ‘This 
person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic  bookseller  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  who  has  written  so  many  little 
books  for  children  ; he  called  himself  their  friend;  but  he 
was  the  friend  of  all  mankind.  He  Avas  no  sooner  alighted 
but  he  was  in  haste  to  be  gone ; for  he  was  ever  on  busi- 
ness of  importance,  and  was  at  that  time  actually  com- 
piling materials  for  the  history  of  one  3Ir.  Thomas  Trip. 

I immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man’s  red- 
pimpled  face.’  ” 

Plere  Golclsmitli  Limself  speaks  of  Tommy  Trip, 
and  among  the  numerous  favourable  reviews  which 
appeared  not  one  dissected  from  my  views  and 
arguments;  and  Tommy  Tripis  now  duly  entered  in 
the  General  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  und  er 
the  poet’s  works.  Since  that  time  I haA^e  ascer- 
tained that  it  {Tommy  Trip)  was  the  subject  of  a 
conversation  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell,  in 
which  the  former  called  it  a “ great  book  ” though 
a little  one.  I also  find  the  first  part  of  Tommy 
Trip  and  Giant  Woglog  (I  will  also  show  who  he 
was  in  my  preface  to  a reprint  of  the  first  edition 
(IXewbery’s)  of  Goody  Two  Shoes  now  at  press) 
appears  in  the  LilUputiati  Magazine  (another  Avork 
I will  prove  Goldsmith  wrote),  published  circa 
1758  by  Newbery.  Giant  Woglog  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Fables  in  Verse  by  Abraham  jFsop, 
Newbery  (also  by  0.  G.),  and  in  the  British  Fair- 
ing,  or  Golden  Toy,  in  which — 

“ You  may  sec  all  the  Fun  of  the  Fair, 

And  at  Home  be  as  happy  as  if  you  were  there.” 

This  also  is  from  Goldsmith’s  pen,  and  in  one 
part  of  it  may  be  found  an  interesting  description 
of  other  curiotis  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  Hay- 
market,  Vau.xhall  Gardens,  &c.  Copious  extracts 
from  these  and  many  others  will  be  given  in 
Goldsmithiana.  I am  much  pressed  for  time  at 
present,  but  if  it  would  be  considered  interesting 
I will  select  all  about  Woglog  the  great  giant  ” 


from  the  various  Lilliputian  volumes  in  mine  and 
another  A^ery  complete  collection  I have  free  access 
to,  and  so  form  a slight  contribution  on  ‘‘  Woglog  ” 
for  ‘'^N.  & Q.”  If  I am  not  taking  up  too  much 
space  for  this  smcdl  but  to  me  great  subject,  I 
would  quote  what  Washington  Irving  says  .about 
Goody  Two  Shoes  and  its  writer,  also  introduced 
in  my  preface  to  Tommy  Trip,  1867  : — 

“This  constant  drainage  of  the  purse  therefore  obliged 
him  to  undertake  all  jobs  proposed  by  the  booksellers, 
and  to  keep  up  a kind  of  running  account  Avith  Mr.  Ncav- 
bery ; Avho  Avas  his  banker  on  all  occasions,  sometimes  for 
pounds,  sometimes  for  shillings ; but  who  Avas  a rigid 
accountant,  and  took  care  to  be  amply  repaid  in  manu- 
script. Many  effusions,  hastily  penned  in  these  moments 
of  exigenc}q  were  published  anonymously,  and  never 
claimed.  Some  of  them  ha\"e  but  recently  been  traced  to 
his  pen ; Avhile  of  man}’’  the  true  authorship  Avill  pro- 
bably neA'er  be  discovered.  Among  others,  it  is  suggested, 
and  with  great  probability,  that  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Xew- 
bery  the  famous  nursery  story  of  Goody  Two  Shoes, 
which  appeared  in  1765,  at  a moment  when  Goldsmith 
was  scribbling  for  NcAvbery,  and  much  pressed  for  funds. 
SeA'eral  quaint  little  tales  introduced  in  his  Essua’s  show 
that  he  had  a turn  for  this  species  of  mock  histor}' ; and 
the  advertisement  and  title-page  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
sly  and  playful  humour. 

“ We  are  desired  to  give  notice  that  ’there  is  in  the 
press,  and  speedily  Avill  be  published,  either  by  subscrip- 
tion or  otherwise,  as  the  public  shall  please  to  determine, 
the  History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,  otherwise  Mrs. 
3Iargery  Two  Shoes;  Avith  the  means  by  Avhich  she  ac- 
quired learning  andAvisdom,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
her  estate  ; set  forth  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  those — 

‘ Who,  from  a state  of  rags  and  care, 

And  having  shoes  but  half  a pair, 

Their  fortune  and  their  fame  should  fix, 

And  gallop  in  a coach  and  six.’ 

“ The  Avorld  is  probably  not  aAvare  of  the  ingenuity, 
humour,  good  sense,  and  sly  satire  contained  in  many  of 
the  old  English  nursery  tales.  They  liaAm  evidently  been 
the  sportive  productions  of  able  Avriters,  Avho  Avould  not 
trust  their  names  to  productions  that  might  be  con- 
sidered beneath  their  digniW.  The  ponderous  Avorks  on 
Avhich  they  relied  for  immortality  haAm  perhaps  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  carried  their  names  down  with  them ; 
while  their  unacknowledged  offspring.  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Giles  Gingerbread,  and  Tom  Thurnb,  flourish  in 
Avide-spreading  and  neA’^er-ceasing  popularity.” 

Win.  Godwin,  the  autlior  of  Caleb  Williams, 
liimself  a publisher  of  children’s  hooks,  frequently 
asserted  that  Goldsmith  was  the  writer.  Nume- 
rous other  authorities  of  name  and  weight  I will 
give  anon;  but  I will  conclude  with  the  tradi- 
tion conveyed  to  me  in  conversations  with  the 
blisses  Bewick,  whose  father  engraved  the  frontis- 
piece for  the  Newcastle  edition  (St.  Nicholas’s 
steeple  in  the  background)  of  Goody  Two  Shoes 
published  by  Saint,  the  contemporary  of,  and 
Newbery  of  the  North — a copy  of  which  (24mo, 
128  pages,  1796)  sold  at  Pnttick  and  Simpson’s 
Jan.  17,  1871,  for  31.  7s. ; and  the  next  day 
changed  hands  for  a much  higher  sum  — thus 
exemplifying  G.  T.  S.’s  clean  copies,  &c.,  would 
fetch  their  weight  in  gold” — that  Goldsmith  was 
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the  author  of  both  Goody  Two  Shoes  and  Tommy 
Tri2J,  for  both  of  which  works  Thomas  Bewick 
engraved  sets  of  cuts,  and  Bewick  told  John  Bell 
that  the  Tommy  Trip  led  to  the  publication  of 
his  British  Quadrupeds  in  1790.  Bewick  had  an 
interview  with  Goldsmith  in  Newcastle,  when 
the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis  from 
Edinburgh.  On  the  wrapper  of  my  Angler’’ s Gar- 
land for  1870,  I announced  as  preparing  for  the 
press,  among  others  : — 

“ The  true  History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes,  and 
who  wrote  it,  embellished  with  several  series  of  the 
original  woodcuts,  fac-siraile  autographs,  steel  engrav- 
ings,” &c. 

But  it  afterv/ards  became  incorporated  in  the  MS. 
of  Goldsmithiana.  But  seeing  the  interest  raised 
on  the  subject,  the  world  shall  not  remain  long 
without  an  unabridged  copy  printed  faithfully 
from  the  first  three  Newbery  editions,  with  all 
the  poems,  characteristic  phrases,  and  appendix 
to  the  printer,  in  which  Michael  Angelo  is  told 
to  ‘‘brush  up  the  cuts  (from  the  Vatican?)  that 
they  may  give  good  impressions.”  A genuine 
edition  of  the  book,  I can  safely  say,  has  not  been 
reprinted  for  fifty  years  at  least.  I myself  have 
access  to,  and  in  my  own  collection,  above  twenty 
difterent  editions  published  by  Newbery,  Osborne, 
Barton,  Mozley,  ISaiut,  and  others  all  over  the 
kingdom.  None  are  right  but  the  early  ones, 
published  by  the  Newberys  or  Carnan.  I asked 
Mr.  Winter  Jones  myself  in  the  Beading  Boom  of 
the  British  Museum  if  I could  see  a copy  of  Goody 
Tido  Shoes.  They  had  not  got  one  ! And  I have 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe,  from  my  brief 
interview’',  that  Mr.  V/inter  Jones  or  his  ances- 
tor ever  thought  of  having  any  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  Goody  Tiuo  Shoes.  In  1867 1 remember 
speaking  to  W.  B.,  one  of  the  oldest  correspond- 
ents of  ‘^N.  & Q.,”  of  one  of  my  arguments  in 
favour  of  Goldsmith’s  being  the  author  of  Goody 
Two  Shoes — the  allusion  to  Br.  James’s  powder 
on  the  death  of  Goody’s  parent.  This  seems  to 
have  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Forster  in  conversa- 
tion, for  I see  he  refers  to  it  in  his  glorious  work 
on  Oliver  Goldsmith  (last  edition,  2 vols.,  1871) ; 
but  I have  volumes  of  “ chapter  and  verse,”  if 
required,  coincident  and  full  of  “ confirmation 
strong.”  Apologising  for  thus  far  trespassing  on 

your  valuable  columns.  Edw^n  Peaesof. 

% 

P.S.  I may  mention  that  in  my  “ Lilliputian 
Library  ” are  very  many  of  the  original  little 
books  mentioned  in  the  list  (including  a copy  of 
The  Museum,  from  which  I v/ill  shortly  send  the 
extract  relating  to  Woglog  ” to  “ N.  & Q.”)? 
with  numerous  others  not  included  there,  of  which 
I will  send  a further  list  to  N.  & Q.” ; and  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  any  (through  its  columns)  not 
contained  in  either  list. 


WILLIAM  BALIOL. 

(4‘^  S.  vii.  passim ; viii.  53,  487.) 

I,  an  “ Anglo-Scotus,”  am  much  obliged  to  your 
correspondent  rejoicing  in  a similar  nom  de  plume 
for  his  information  under  the  above  heading;  but 
as  he  is,  I think,  wrong  in  one  or  two  particulars, 
I shall  be  obliged  by  his  giving  proofs  for  his 
statements ; — 

1.  I think  that  the  charter  granted  by  Sir  John 
Graham  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  could  hardly 
have  been  signed  as  witnesses  by  Alexander  and 
William  Baliol  in  1325,  as  William  at  all  events 
was  dead  in  1315. 

2.  I am  very  doubtful  of  any  proof  existing* 
that  the  Baliols  (by  that  name)  held  the  barony  of 
Cavers  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  1325.  I have 
never  in  my  researches  found  the  name  of  Baliol 
in  history  or  documents,  genealogical  or  otherwise, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of 
John  Baliol,  in  the  attempts  of  the  former  to 
regain  the  crown  of  Scotland — say  about  1330 — 
and  I do  not  think  it  is  to  be  found. 

' Afglo-Scotus  asks  for  my  authority  in  stating 
that  William  Baliol  was  brother  to  Alexander, 
the  chamberlain  of  Scotland.  In  the  Public  Be- 
cord  Office,  under  date  of  “March  21, 1292,”  is  an 
acquittance  from  Bobert  Heron,  the  associate  of 
the  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  for  a part  of  his 
wages,  wherein  the  following  appears,  and  to  my 
mind  is  conclusive  : — 

“ Recepisse  de  domino  Alexandre  deBalliolo  Camerario 
Scotife  per  manus  Willelmi  de  Balliolo,  fratris  sui, 
clerici  in  parte  solutionis  vadiorum  meorum,”  &c. 

William  Baliol  throughout  the  deeds  relating 
to  the  chamberlainship  of  Scotland  is  mentioned 
frequently  as  acting  for  Alexander  Baliol. 

The  arms  of  Scott  of  Scotts  Llall  are  im- 
doubtedlj'-  derivasive  of  those  of  Baliol,  as  those  of 
Scott  of  Great  Barr  are  derivasive  of  the  Be  Lam- 
bertons  or  Lindsays,  with  whom  the  Baliols  were 
associated  and  connected  by  ties  of  relationship  ; 
but  this  is  a matter  of  heraldry  better  suited  to 
the  pens  of  Me.  S.  W.  Ellis  or  Me.  M.  A.  Lowee 
than  mine. 

Lastly.  There  appears  to  have  been  but  one 
William  Baliol,  who  died  about  1311-15,  and  was 
buried  at  the  same  monasteiy  (the  Grey  Friars  of 
Canterbury),  likewise  the  place  of  sepulture  of  his 
brother’s  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Chilliam,  wife  of 
Alexander,  Chamberlain  of  Scotland  and  Lord  of 
Chilliam  ; and  it  is  from  this  William  Baliol  that 
the  Scotts  of  Brabourne,  near  Chilham  and  Can- 
terbury, claim  their  descent.  J.  B.  S. 


Weepees  (4'^  S.  vii.  257 ; viii.  378,  443.)  — - 
Funeral  hatbands  are  called  “Jamie  Buffs”  in 
Edinburgh,  after  a noted  character  who  lived  there 
about  the  middle  of  last  century.  This  ‘^natural,” 
as  idiots  were  called  in  Scotland,  had  a passion 
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for  attending  funerals,  wMcli  lie  always  did  in  full 
mourning  costume.  Many  amusing  anecdotes  are 
related  of  this  eccentric  in  that  scarce  and  enter- 
taining work,  Kay's  Original  Portraits^  i.  7,  and 
ii.  9,  17,  95.  Arch.  Watsoh. 

Glasgow. 

WniTEACEE  Crest  (4^*^  S.  viii.  454.)  — The 
following  arms  will  be  found  in  vol.  iii.  Kobson’s 
Britifih  Herald : — 

“ Whitacre  [Warwick].  Sable,  3 mascles  or. 

Whitacre  [Warwick  aod  Althorne,  Yorks].  Sable,  3 
mascles  argent.  Crest — A cubit  arm,  erect,  brandishing  a 
sword,  all  proper. 

Whitacre  [Westbury,  Wilts,  granted  16  March,  1560]. 
The  same,  with  a label  of  3 points  or.  Crest — A horse 
passant  or. 

Whitacre  [Henthorne,  Yorks].  Sable,  a chevron  be- 
tween 3 mascles  argent. 

Whitacre.  Argent,  a chevron  between  3 mascles 
nzure. 

Whitacre.  Gules,  3 lozenges  argent. 

Whitaker  [Lysson  House,  Hereford].  Sable,  a fess 
between  3 mascles  argent.  Crest — A horse  passant  argent. 

Whitaker.  Same  arms.  Crest — -A  tent  gules,  gai'- 

nisbed  or,  pennon  azure. 

Whiteacre  [Lancs,  and  W’arwick].  Or,  3 mascles 
sable. 

Whiteacre.  Sable,  3 lozenges  argent. 

Whiteacre.  Argent,  on  a chevron  sable,  3 garbs  or.  i 

Whittaker  [Barsning  Place,  near  Maidstone,  Rent]. 
Sable,  a fess  between  3 mascles  argent.  Crest — A horse 
passant  or. 

Whittaker.  Azure,  a cross  wavy  argent  between  4 
seagulls  swimming  proper.  Crest— K seagull,  wings 
expanded  proper.” 

Notices  of  the  family  will  be  found  as  under 

Whitacre  of  Whitacre  Superior.  Dugdale’s  Warivick, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1039. 

Whitacre  of  Woodhouse,  Yorks,  and  Whitakers  of 
Broadclough,  of  Syraonstone,  of  the  Holme  in  Lancashire, 
and  of  Newcastle  Court,  Radnoi'.  Burke’s  Ynarfecf  Gentry, 
(second,  third,  or  fourth  edition). 

Whitaker  of  Holme,  Lancashire.  See  also  Hoare’s 
JVilts,  Westbury  Hundred,  p.  43. 

Whitaker  of  Leeds.  Whitaker’s  Wludley,  p.  336. 

Whitaker  of  Motcomb.  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  vol.  iii. 
p.  207. 

Fleer-ee-Lys. 

Dogs  ruriee  at  the  Feet  of  Bishops  (4‘^  S. 
viii.  222,  290,  378,  422,  637.) — I am  not  disposed 
to  contend  with  dishonourable  quibbling,  and  will 
only  say  that  when  I said  married  ladies,” 
whereas  I had  before  spoken  of  “ ladies  ” only,  I 
never  dreamed  of  introducing  an  amended  read- 
ing.” Everybody  knows,  tu  quoque,  that  the 
ladies  represented  in  effigy  on  monuments  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  married  ladies ; and  every 
unbiassed  reader  would  see  my  meaning  when  I 
explained  the  dogs  at  their  feet  as  emblems  of 
their  fidelity  as  wives.  F.  C.  H. 

Wallace,  in  his  Account  of  the  Islands  of  Ork- 
neij,  1700,  p.  67,  states  that  in  The  Links  of 
Tranabie,  in  Westra,  the  remains  of  dogs  have 
been  found  in  human  graves.  G.  M.  T. 


“ Bifrohs,  cestos,”  etc.  (4^**  S.  viii.  478.) — 
The  following  occurs  in  the  very  interesting  col- 
lection entitled  Walpoliana^  ; — 

“ Mr.  Gostling,  a clergyman  of  Canterbury,  was,  I am 
told,  the  writer  of  an  admirable  parody  on  the  noted 
grammatical  line : — 

‘ Bifrons,  atqus  Custos,  Bos,  Fur,  Sus,  atque  Sacerdosi  ” 

It  runs  thus : — 

“ Bifrons  ever  when  he  preaches  ; 

Custos  of  what  in  his  reach  is. 

Bos  among  his  neighbours’  wives ; 

Fur  in  gathering  of  his  tithes. 

Sus  at  every  parish  feast ; 

On  Sunday,  Sacerdos,  a priest.” 

Vol.  i.  p.  115,  No.  cxxxiii. 

I cannot  tell  who  was  the  Sacerdos  thus  sa- 
tirised, or  whether  indeed  any  particular  person 
was  alluded  to.  I need  not  say  that  the  scan- 
sion of  the  line  is  faulty.  It  occurs,  of  course, 
in  the  Propria  quee  maribus  ” of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar,  and  there  reads  ^^Ut  bifrons:  cus- 
tos,” &c.  It  is  marvellous  that  Walpole  should 
commit  such  an  error,  even  in  writing  from  me- 
mory. In  my  copy  of  Walpoliana  it  is  stated  that 
the  collection  was  made  by  Isaac  Disraeli.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  attribution 
is  correct?  It  was  printed  by  Bensley  for  Sir 
Bichard  Phillips,  and  forms  one  of  a series  with 
Addisoniana,  Brookiana,  Swiftiana,  and  perhaps 
others ; each  in  2 vols.  small  8vo. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Vide  Walpoliana,  No.  138,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  edit. 
2nd,  Bentley;  and  The  Archceological  Mine,  p.  61, 
by  A.  J.  Dunkin,  published  185*6.  The  Sacerdos 
was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Bifrons. 

Hareric  Morphyn. 

Kemp  ” (4^^  S.  viii.  264,  357,  444.) — Here  is 
an  illustration  of  kemp  and  kemping  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  apparently  carried 
thither  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  llie  Times 
of  Ottawa  (Dominion  of  Canada),  Nov.  10,  1871, 
under  the  head  ‘^Gleanings,” has  the  following: — 

“ Mr.  M'Cormick  lost  $750,000  in  Chicago,  and  is 
ready  to  admit  that,  no  doubt,  the  great  fire  is  the 
champion  reaper F 

J.  Ck.  B. 

In  the  ancient  ballad  of  “ King  Estmere,”  as 
given  m.  Percy ' s Reliques  (vol.i.  ed.  1868,  Nimrao), 
this  word  appears  both  singular  and  plural,  as 
well  as  the  adjective  derived  from  it;  e.  g.:  — 

“ But  in  did  come  the  King  of  Spayne, 

With  kempes  many  a one. 

Down  then  came  the  hemperye  man. 

‘And  how  now,  kempe^  said  the  King  of  Spayne.” 

A note  in  Latin  to  the  glossary  gives  a number  of 
modifications  of  kempe. 

* Vide  Sharpe’s  edition,  p.  134;  1819  edition. 
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About  four  miles  south  of  Belfast,  in  Dun- 
donald  parish,  and  townland  of  Greengraves,  there 
is  a very  fine  cromlech  called  by  the  country 
people  ‘^the  kempe  stone.”  W.  H.  P. 

Belfast. 

Jamieson,  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary , has  To 
Kemp,  V.  n.  to  strive.”  This  phrase  is  always 
applied  to  shearers  in  the  harvest  field,  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  noticed 
by  no  less  than  seven  contributors  to  N.  & Q.,” 
and  derivations  given,  but  not  one  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  humorous  manner  Allan 
Ramsay  makes  use  of  it  in  his  inimitable  poem, 

Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green.”  It  being  probable 
that  many  of  the  present  generation,  south  of  the 
Tweed,  are  unacquainted  with  this  poem — -the 
first  canto  of  which  was  composed  by  James  L, 
King  of  Scotland— -they  are  herewith  presented 
with  a stanza  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
canto,  in  which  it  is  said,  They  kempit  with 
their  teeth  ” : — 

“ Twa  times  aught  bannocks  in  a heap, 

An’  twa  guid  junts  o’  beef, 

VVi’  hind  an’  fore  spaul  o’  a sheep. 

Drew  whittles  frae  ilka  sheath  : 

Wi’  gravey  a’  their  beards  did  dreep, 

They  kenipit  wi’  their  teeth ; 

A kebbuck  syne  that  inaist  con’d  creep 
Its  lane,  pat  on  the  sheaf 

In  stous  that  day.” 

Pax. 

This  surname  or  word  is  derived, According  to 
Blomefield  the  Norfolk  historian,  “ from  the  Saxon 
word  to  kem2),  or  combat,  which  in  Norfolk  is 
retained  to  this  day,  a foot-ball  match  being  called 
^camping  ’ or  ‘ kemping  ’ ; and  thus  in  Saxon  a 
hemper  signifies  a combatant,  a champion,  or  a 
man  of  arras.  This  family  hath  been  of  long 
continuance  in  this  county  ” of  Norfolk.  (See 
Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  vol.  i.  under  “ Gissing.”) 

Gotfred  Kemp,  of  Norfolk,  Esq.,  had  a daugh- 
ter Ann,  who  was  married  to  Jevan  Blad  vvell  of 
Great  Thurlow,  Suffolk,  anno  1154. 

I was  not  aware  till  I saw  Mr.  Thomas  Dob- 
sox’s  query  that  the  word  kemp  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  severe  harvest-field  work. 

T.  S.  Norgate. 

Sparham,  Norwich. 

Printed  Matter  copied  (4*^  S.  viii.  480.) — 
The  paper  alluded  to  may  be  obtained  of  Weigle 
(not  Wergler,  apothecary,  Nuremberg,  at  six 
kreutzers  a sheet,  or  one  florin  thirty-six  kreut- 
zers  per  book.  Any  foreign  bookseller  would, 
doubtless,  undertake  the  commission.  He  also 
supplies  a peculiar  form  of  rubber,  for  giving  the 
necessary  pressure,  at  the  price  of  nine  kreutzers. 
Full  details  of  the  process  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bayerisches  Industrie  und  Geioerhehlatt,  1870, 
p.  210;  1871,  p.  217.  Would  a translation  be  of 
any  interest  ? R.  B.  P. 


Kidlt-wine:  (4*^  S.  viii.  486.) — This  is  surely 
the  same  as  kiddle-a-ivink — a word  which  adver- 
tisements and  placards  made  sufficient^  familiar 
to  the  public  eye  just  before  the  appearance  of 
Beeton’s  Christmas  Annual  for  1863.  It  was  used 
as  the  general  title  of  a collection  of  stories  sup- 
posed to  be  told  by  some  persons  snowed  up  in  a 
Cornish  ale-house  or  kiddle-a-wink.  The  author 
of  the  tales,  Francis  Derrick,  offers  the  following 
etymology : — 

“ In  Cornwall,  every  ale-house  licensed  to  sell  b^er  onR 
is  called  a kiddle-a-wink.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
arisen  thus  About  thirty  years  ago,  when  I believe  an 
Act  of  Parliament  had  just  been  passed  establishing  the 
new  licence,  some  miners  entered  one  of  the  first  of  the 
new-fashioned  beer-houses  and  demanded  some  toddy. 
‘ I am  not  licensed  to  sell  spirits,’  answered  the  poor 
woman  who  kept  the  place,  looking  hard  at  the  men  ; 
‘ but  I can  boil  the  keddle  (kettle)  for  e,  and  ef  ye  mind 
to  wink  when  I pouar  out  tha  hot  waatur,  maybe  you’ll 
find  it’s  draawed  out  of  an  uncommon  good  well.’  The 
miners  did  as  they  were  told,'  and  as  they  stirred  and 
drank  the  hot  water,  one  of  them  said,  ‘ So  the  gran’  folks 
up  to  Lunnun  church-town  that  make  tha  laas  cael  this  a 
beer-house,  they  do.  Aw ! my  dear,  I should  cael  et  a 
keddle-an’-wink.  An  ef  thee  stick  to  thic  name,  Un 
(Aunt)  Tamson,  thee’st  do  a pewer  stem  of  trade  ; but  ef 
thee  kips  to  tha  name  they  give  et  oop  to  Lunnun  church- 
town,  thee  waient  fang  (earn)  much  cobshans  (savings) 
fer  theeould  age.  What  do  e say,  soas  (friends)  1 I reckon 
I’m  right.  Give  me  a drap  more  hot  water  out  of  the 
kiddle-a-wink,  do  e now,  co’.  (This  last  is  a coaxing 
term  generalR  added  to  every  entreaty  by  the  Cornish.) 
Thus,  without  the  aid  of  parliament  or  of  lexicon,  a word 
was  coined,  that  instantaneously  and  like  a flash  was 
conveyed  throughout  the  county  and  adopted  by  every 
possessor  of  the  new  licence;  and  although  beer-houses 
doubtless  sell  nothing  but  beer,  they  nevertheless  remain 
kiddle- a-tv inks  to  this  day.” — Beeton’s  Christmas  Anmcal 
for  1863,  p.  39,  note. 

‘ St.  S within. 

Change  of  Baptismal  Name  (4‘^  S.  viii.  66, 
153,  443.) — That  a baptismal  name  can  be  changed 
at  confirmation  appears  to  have  been  recognised 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  following- 
passage  opens  a popular  address  by  Mr.  Walter  in 
the  first  number  of  The  Times,  Jan.  1,  1788,  in 
which  he  explains  his  reasons  for  changing  the 
name  of  his  newspaper  from  that  of  the  Universal 
Itegister  to  the  shorter  one — The  Times: — 

“ The  Universal  Register  has  been  a name  as  injurious 
to  the  logographic  neAvspaper  as  Tristram  was  to  Mr. 
Shandy’s  son ; but  old  Shandy  forgot  he  might  have 
rectified  by  confirmation  the  mistake  of  the  parson  at 
baptism,  and  with  the  touch  of  a bishop  changed  Tristram 
into  Trismegistus.”—  Grant’s  Newspaper  Press,  1871, 
vol.  i.  p.  425. 

H.  P.  D. 

Briot  (d^*"  S.  viii.  351,  424.)— -This  word,  as 
applied  to  a dish,  doubtless  means  an  example  of 
the  famous  works  by  Fran9ois  Briot,  a French 
sculptor  or  engraver  in  relief,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century  during  the  reign  of  Henri  II. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  highly  finished  works 
of  Fran9ois  Briot  were  produced  in  both  gold  and 
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silver,  and,  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  those 
metals,  replicated  or  cast  by  the  artist  in  pewter 
(etain).  Good  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any 
known  ones  in  either  of  the  precious  metals.  (See 
Labarte,  Hist,  des  Arts  industriels  au  Moyen  Age, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.)  W.  Matchwick. 

Beer- Jug  Inscriptions  (4*^  S.  viii.  303,  387, 
427,  460.) — I have  a jug,  in  centre  inscribed 

William  Gab,  1776,”  while  on  one  side  is  a 
plough,  with  God  speed  the  plough  ” ; on  the 
other,  a wheatsheaf  with  Success  to  the  grain 
returned.”  W.  M.  M. 

Ruestone  Monolith  (4^'"  S.  viii.  368,  462.) — 
It  is  possible  that  this  remarkable  monument  is 
not  a bauta  stone,  but  a British  menhir,  dedicated 
to  the  sun  under  his  title  The  Red. 

In  Ruthwell  churchyard  (Red’s  Well),  Dum- 
friesshire, are  the  broken  fragments  of  a similar 
monolith,  twenty  feet  high,  exclusive  of  cap  and 
pedestal.  The  pillar  was  thus  broken  by  order  of 
the  General  Assembly,  1644  (suj^erstitionis  causa). 

Rudstone  probably  was  an  ancient  object  of 
worship.  The  word  is  to  be  found  in  many  coun- 
tries. Rohan  and  Rouen  recall  our  rowan  and 
its  red  berries,  efficacious  against  witchcraft.  The 
Val  de  Barroiisse  in  the  Pyrenees,  Rossel  in  Serk, 
Rousillon  in  the  south  of  France,  Ross  in  Scotland, 
are  instances  of  Ross  or  Roux.*  RossGrani  is  the 
Norwegian  name  for  the  old  sun  deity,  degraded 
to  an  ogre,  otherwise  Redgrain,  the  same  as  Dido’s 
Grynaeus  Apollo,  the  Grian  of  the  Irish. 

Rotomagus,  Rutupium,  the  Rhodanus,  are 
further  instances  of  the  word  being  known  to  the 
Latins,  probably  through  the  form  r2/tilans,  or  the 
Greek  rhodon.  Red  and  yellow  were  colours 
sacred  to  the  suu.  The  red  poppy  is  coquelicot 
in  French,  and  Cock  (Welsh  coch,  red)  was  one 
of  the  sun’s  many  titles.  E.  R.  P. 

Etymology  oe  “Harrowgate”  (4**^  S.  viii. 
179,  312,  406,  460.) — The  worship  of  Aur  or  Ar, 
“ the  morning,”  by  the  British  {Aurigny  is  the 
^‘fire  of  Aur  ” in  France)  seems  to  be  preserved 
to  us  in  such  names  as  Harrow.  Harrow  (Aur’s 
Hoe),  Harlow,  Arbory  Low  in  Derbyshire,  are  all 
the  same  word  differently  formed.  Harborough 
and  Warborough  are  the  same,  as  the  Oarstone, 
Harstone,  Warstone  are  various  spellings  of  the 
monolith  or  menhir  of  Aur  existing  in  different 
localities.  Harrogate  is  the  path  of  Aur.” 
The  Warrie  Glen  is  a haunted  spot  near  Dum- 
blane.  E.  R.  P. 


* The  “Cadet  Roussel”  of  the  French  nui'sery  is 
probably  a myth  of  the  pagan  siin-god,  Roux  Sel. 

Rodmarton  is  probably  the  enclosure  of  Rodmar,  the 
great  Red  One. 

Hrothgar,  Rodbert,  Roderic,  Rodiger,  are  proofs  of  the 
use  of  this  title  in  Gothic  surnames.  Rouena  is  another. 


There  is  a hill  near  Harrowgate  called  Harlow 
Hill,  or  sometimes  Harlow  Car.  Can  Harrow- 
gate  have  been  originally  Harlowgate,  as  from  it 
there  is  a road  to  Harlow  ? M.  B. 

Phenomenon  oe  the  Sun  (4^^^  S.  viii.  183,  293, 
387,  460.) — To  your  learned  correspondent’s  quo- 
tation from  old  Horace  allow  me  to  add  another 
from  the  same  source,  which  has  likewise  its 
worth — “ Est  modus  in  rebus  and  to  plead,  as 
an  excuse  for  the  obscurity  of  the  note  he  so 
justly  criticises,  the  fear  I am  always  in  of  abus- 
ing your  space,  which  made  me  strike  out,  in 
transcribing  my  note  for  N.  & Q.,”  the  extract 
I had  at  first  made  from  the  Magazm  pittoresque ; 
which  showed  clearly  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Bot- 
tineau who  was  “ in  the  clouds,”  but  that  it  was 
he  who,  in  1810,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  first  saw 
b}^  reffection  in  the  clouds  the  three  English  men- 
of-war  that  appeared  the  next  day  at  Port  Louis. 

And  now,  sir,  as  confession,  we  are  taught,  is 
the  first  step  towards  forgiveness — and  I fully 
acknowledge  my  fault — so  I trust  to  your  indul- 
gence and  Mr.  Tew’s  to  forgive  me.  P.  A.  L. 

Antique  Heads  in  Medieval  Seals  (4**^  S. 
vii.  493  j viii.  12.) — Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  all  examples  of  the  use  of  classical  gems,  during 
the  mediaeval  period,  is  that  brought  to  light  b}’- 
Mr.  Smirke  at  Wardour  Castle.  I allude  to  the 
representation  of  the  Laocoon  on  a seal  attached  to 
a document  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour.  Mr.  Smirke  has  noticed  the  intaglio 
in  Dr.  Oliver’s  3Ionasticon  (additional  supplement, 
p.  5) ; and  Mr.  C.  W.  King  has  written  a very  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  subject  in  \\\q  Archmological 
Journal  (No,  93,  1867).  The  latter  points  out 
that  when  Goethe  had  an  opportunitv  of  study- 
ing a collection  of  antique  gems,  he  believed — 

“ that  here  it  was  also  undeniable  that  copies  of  great 
important  ancient  works,  for  ever  lost  to  us,  are  pre- 
served, like  so  many  jewels,  within  these  narrow  limits; 
hardly  any  branch  of  art  wanted  a representative  amongst 
them  ; in' scarcely  any  class  of  subjects  was  a deficiency 
to  be  observed.” 

Mr.  King,  in  his  Uandhooh  of  Engraved  Gems 
(p.  45),  has  described  gems  which  are  the  only 
things  preserving  the  memory  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Canachus,  Apelles,  and  others. 

This  intaglio  of  the  Laocoon  formed  the  private 
seal  of  Thomas  Colyns,  prior  of  Tywardreth  from 
1507  to  1539.  Mr.  King  thinks  it  — 

“ possesses  every  characteristic  warranting  its  ascription 
to  the  best  period  of  Greek  art  in  this  particular  branch, 
viz.  the  two  centuries  commencing  with  the  era  of  Lysip- 
pus and  Pyrgoteles.” 

As  the  Laocoon  was  found  in  1512,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  Colyns  got  a gem-copy  of  the 
sculpture.  But  a fact  appears  which  renders  such 
a supposition  very  improbable,  to  say  the  least. 
In  the  seal  the  father,  with  his  right  arm  bent,. 
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is  trying  to  tear  away  the  liead  of  tlie  serpent 
from  liis  throat  j while  in  the  marble,  as  it  now 
appears,  the  arm  is  extended  at  full  length,  merely 
forcing  away  a fold  of  the  serpent’s  body.  It 
seems,  however,  that  when  the  sculpture  was  dis- 
covered the  part  in  question  was  wanting,  and 
Michael  Angelo  restored  it  ,•  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  should  have  so  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  original.  I refer  your  readers  interested  in 
the  subject  to  Mr.  King’s  valuable  paper  for  his 
ascription  of  a Grecian  origin  to  the  gem-copy  of 
the  Laocoon.  Johk^  Piggot,  Juisr.,  F.S.A. 

CpETOGS  Baptismal  Names  S.  viii.  64, 
136,  334,  464.) — The  female  name  of  Anne  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  Pawlett  family  in  the  last 
century,  for  some  time  M.P.  for  this"^  borough. 
Also  by  Sir  Frederic  Anne  Hervey,  second 
baronet,  who  took  the  name  of  Bathurst.  The 
former  was  so  called  after  his  roval  godmother. 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

Bridgewater. 

Burke’s  Peerage  gives  us  George  Augustus 
Henry  Anne  Parky  ns,  the  late^and  last  Baron 
Ranclitfe;  born  1785,  died  1850.  JoHisr  Pike. 

Florence  is  certainly  a female  name,”  but  not 
until  it  had  been  for  many  centuries  a male  one. 
We  have  a whole  line  of  Counts  of  Holland,  chiefly 
bearing  the  name  of  Floris,  Florens,  or  Florence. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  Florence  as  a 
female  name  which  I have  met  with,  is  in  the 
case  of  Florence,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay 
of  Devon,  and  Margaret  Carmiuo.  Her  father 
was  killed  at  Tewkesbury,  May  4,  1471.  In  the 
next  generation  stands  Florence  Hastings,  Lady 
Grey  de  Wilton,  living  1511 ; and  later  still, 
Florence  d’Albini,  Countess  of  Bath,  who  died 
before  1548.  HERMEKTEiinE. 

''  Speel  ” (4th  205, 293, 462.)--~Notwith- 
standing  the  many  replies  provoked  by  Jatdee’s 
inquiry,  his  simple  question  has  not  yet  received 
the  simple  reply  it  so  clearly  demands.  I may 
be  allowed,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  word  speel 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a splinter  of  wood  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  local  patois  gives 
that  sound  to  what  is  more  commonly  pronounced 
spale.  Thus  Jamieson,  sub  voce,  has  spate,  spail, 
speal,  for  a splinter  or  chip ; and  among  the  ex- 
amples of  its  use  are  found  the  Scotch  proverbs : 
^‘He  that  hews  above  his  head,  may  have  the 
speal  fall  in  his  eye  and  again,  “ He  is  not  the 
best  wright  that  hews  maist  speals” — as  it  is 
given  by  Ferguson,  both  equivalent  to  speel. 

On  the  Border  two  words  of  very  similar  sound 
are  in  every-day  use : (1)  spale  or  speal,  as  above, 
the  small  splinters  used  to  kindle  fires  j and  (2) 
speel,  V.  n.  to  climb,  as  a tree,  a hill.  In  using 
these  the  Lowlander  says,  spale  and  s^^eel;  the 
Highlander,  speal  and  specie,  — the  one  sound  the 


broad  vernacular,  the  other  sharp,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Anglified  Gaelic  speech. 

W.  E. 

This  word  is  used  by  the  boys  here  in  the  sig- 
nification to  climb.”  They  speel  a pole,  a tree, 
or  the  mast  of  a ship.  Jatcee. 

Aberdeen. 

I recorded  in  your  pages  two  years  ago  (4*^  S. 
iv.  546)  a provincial  use  of  this  word.  1 have 
heard  a boy  in  the  grammar  school  here  say  he 
had  got  a speel  in  his  finger,  meaning  a small 
splinter  from  the  form.  W.  D.  Sweetikg. 

Peterborough. 

Ceeioes  Addresses  ok  Letters  (4**^  S.  viii. 
5,  163,  passim,  468.) — Am  I not  right  in  thinking 
that,  some  fifty  years  ago,  this  Scotch  firm  at 
Liverpool  was,  not  Mac  Arthur,  but  Mac  Iver, 
Mac  Vicar,  and  Mac  Corquodale  ” And  some 
one,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  write  it,  ad- 
dressed them  simply,  “ The  three  Macs  of  Liver- 
pool,” and  the  letter  came  duly  to  hand. 

P.  A.  L. 

^'Les  Sdpercheries  LiTTkRAiRES  Devoilees’’: 
Harry  Lorreqder  (4‘^  S.  viii.  412,  489.) — I 
believe  the  surmise  to  be  perfectly  correct.  At 
all  events,  if  Mr.  Olphar  Hamst  will  turn  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine  for  May  1847,  the 
first  article  will  be  found  to  be  a very  severe 
diatribe  upon  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
Germans,  entitled  ‘^A  Chapter  of  Continental 
Gossip : a German  Grand  Ducal  City,  by  Harry 
Lorrequer.”  I have  always  considered  this  to  be 
by  Charles  Lever  himself,  and  hardly  think  that 
another  would  thus  have  been  allowed  to  identify 
himself  with  him.  I may  perhaps  be  excused  if, 
only  on  the  ex  pecle  principle,  I transcribe  the 
following  amusing  lines  : — 

“ KENNST  DU  DAS'LAXD,”  ETC. 

“ Away  with  all  jesting,  sit  procul ! ye  scorners, 

I sing  the  Land  of  Tobacco  about ! 

Of  Gnadige  Frauen  and  Floch  Wohlgebornen, 

Of  Hamels  Coteletten,  and  eke  sauer  Kraut. 

Where  even  the  language  can  interdict  joking. 

Nor  gleam  of  bright  fancy  can  ever  arouse 

The  brains  that  are  torpid  by  hourly  smoking. 

Or  inventing  flat  phrases  to  flatter  fat  Fraus. 

Where  men  have  no  higher  enjoA'ment  than  spitting, 
Or  lounging  in  gardens  to  sip  sour  wine : 

And  lady-like  pastimes  are  centered  in  knitting, 

Or  cooking  fat  messes  adapted  for  swine. 

Where  age  is  like  childhood,  and  childhood  old- 
fashion’d  ; 

Where  prosing  and  twmddle  arc  taken  for  sense ; 

Where  even  young  manhood  is  never  impassion’d. 

And  the  semblance  of  pleasantry  deemed  an  offence. 

The  fancy-struck  maiden — I hope  I shan’t  kill  her. 

By  letting  such  treason  escape  from  my  hand  ; 

But  such  is  the  countrj^  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 

A nd  such  are  the  types  of  the  famed  Fatherland. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 
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‘‘A  CAKEI014  Ckow”  S.  viii.  296,  377.) — 
The  folloAving  is  the  first  verse  of  this  song,  as 
sung  in  this  country : — 

“ As  I walked  out  one  morning  in  the  spring, 

Fiddy,  iddy,  idd}^  iddy,  i-dough  ! 

As  I walked  out  one  morning  in  the  spring, 

In  hopes  to  hear  the  little  birds  sing. 

To  my  heigh-ho  ! the  carrion  crow 
Cries  caw ! caw  ! 

Fiddy,  iddy,  iddj’^,  iddy,  i-dough ! ” 

Two  of  the  lines  in  another  verse  are  sung 
thus : — 

“ O wife ! bring  down  some  in  a spoon. 

For  the  old  sow’s  fallen  in  a tarry-able  swoon.” 

The  tune  is  very  lively  and  agreeable. 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Ameeican  State  Nicknames  (4^'^  S.  viii.  282, 
379.) — In  this  article  there  are  two  errors.  Pen- 
awites  (one  of  the  nicknames  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nians) should  he  Pennawiites.  This  name  was 
given  by  the  Connecticut  settlers  of  northern 
Pennsylvania  during  the  controversy  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  Beadies  (the 
nickname  of  the  Virginians)  should  be  Beagles. 

M.  E. 

Philadelphia. 

Peovincial  Gloss aey  (4*^  S.  v.  vi.  jmsshn;  viii. 
381,  441.) — The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
pansy,  or  love  in  idleness,”  being  corrupted,  as 
your  correspondent  observes,  into  “ loving  idols,” 
will  be  lessened  in  a great  measure  if  he  will 
recollect  that  an  old  form  of  the  word  idleness 
was  idlesse  ” {vide  Spenser).  No  doubt  the  old 
name  of  the  flower  was  ‘Gove  in  idlesse,”  from 
which  the  corruption  into  “ loving  idols,”  or,  as  I 
used  to  hear  it  pronounced  in  Wiltshire  as  a boy, 
“ loving  idles,”  is  natural. 

I perfectly  well  recollect  in  Somersetshire  the 
common  use  of  the  word  ejnpt  for  “ empty.” 

Geoege  Woodhouse. 

8,  Chesham  Place,  Brighton. 

“ Cast  eoe  Death  ” (d^**  S.  viii.  398,  458.) — 
My  father  has  in  his  possession  a penny  which, 
like  the  halfpenny  mentioned  by  Me.  Sweeting, 
is  perfectly  smooth.  On  one  side  is  scratched 
“Geor.  Hall  cast  for  death  at  Newgate  the  7 of 
December  1827  ” ; on  the  other  are  figures  of  a 
woman  and  little  child,  with  the  legend  “ Char- 
lotte Monday  and  her  mother.”  My  father’s  ex- 
planation is,  that  coins  of  this  description  were 
supposed  to  be  scratched  by  condemned  culprits 
at  Newgate,  and  disposed  of  for  them  by  their 
friends  or  relations  in  exchange  'for  the  means  of 
purchasing  little  comforts  otherwise  unattainable. 
He  has  an  impression  that  he  has  somewhere 
read  an  account  of  these  coins,  in  which  this  ex- 
planation is  given,  but  cannot  recall  the  reference. 
The  scratching  was,  he  believes,  really  done  out- 
side the  prison  by  persons  who  made  a trade  of 


the  proceeding;  and,  judging"  from  the  morbid 
fondness  which  is  exhibited  for  relics  of  criminals, 
the  suggestion  seems  likely  enough.  The  coins 
referred  to  by  your  other  correspondents  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  point  to  any  explanation  of  the 
words  “cast  for  death,”  or  the  dates.  If  the 
above  be  correct,  the  first  date  on  Me.  Sweet- 
ing’s coin  would  be  that  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
second  that  of  her  execution.  A reference  to  the 
Newgate  Calendar',  or  some  similar  work,  might 
throw  further  light  upon  the  matter. 

James  Beitten. 

British  Museum. 

Hogaeth’s  “Modeen  Midnight  Conveesa- 
TiON  ” (4*^  S.  viii.  268,  424.)  — Since  my  note  at 
the  first  reference  I have  been  assured  that  the 
painting  at  Lausanne  is  perfectly  genuine,  and 
that  its  purchase  is  under  consideration  by  the 
direction  of  our  National  Gallery.  An  English 
gentleman  now  in  Lausanne  is  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  picture,  and  says  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  our  National  Gallery.  Thanks  to  Me. 
Haig,  but  as  I am  travelling  abroad  I cannot 
accept  his  kind  invitation. 

James  Heney  Dixon. 

Peintees’  Eeeoes  (4‘^  S.  viii.  51,  passim,  440.) 
De.  Chance  quotes  the  scrap  of  Latin  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  and 
says,  “the  meaning  is  of  course  quite  plain.” 
This  is  true  of  the  first  sentence,  but  if  he  will 
make  the  second  intelligible  in  English  he  will 
really  oblige  a good  many  of  your  readers.  In  one 
of  the  daily  papers  it  was  translated — “ It  has 
often  pa.ined  one  who  loved  formerly  to  try  ta 
love  always.”  The  meaning  of  this  is  evident, 
but  it  is  obtained  by  introducing  the  words  to  try, 
for  which  there  is  no  sanction  in  the  original. 

L.  W. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  “ Misprints 
in  Household  Words,  xi.  232. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

SiE  Philip  Fitzwaeyn  (4^^  S.  viii.  210,  337.) 
Heementeude  will  find  that  I correctly  stated  the 
parentage  of  Sir  Philip  Fitzwaryn  of  Bratton  (4*** 
S.  viii.  210  *).  The  Philip  she  supposes  may  be 
the  same  is  a “different  person  altogether,”  and 
moreover  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  grand- 
mother “ Elanor  Guaryn,”  given  in  my  reply  to 
one  of  her  own  queries  (4*^*^  S.  iii.  230).  I may 
add  that  I did  not  write  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  Fitzwaryn  pedigree,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  genealogists  who  have  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  discriminate  between  the 
various  Fulks,  Williams,  Philips. 

A.  S.  Ellis. 

“ Finis  coeonat  opus  ” (4t^^  S.  viii.  67, 175.) — 
Apropos  to  Me.  Tiedeman’s  remarks  on  this  old 

* Erratum. — For  two  great  concessions  read  too. 
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saying  (p.l75  of  the  previous  volume),  I may  men- 
tion that  there  is  carved  in  stone  over  the  doorway 
of  an  addition  to  the  old  castle  of  Dalquharan, 
Ayrshire,  “Ut  scriptura  sonat,  Finis  non  pugna 
coronat.”  Dalquharan  is  the  seat  of  the  Kennedys 
of  Dunure,  and  the  new  portion  of  the  building  on 
which  the  legend  appears  bears  the  date  1679, 
about  which  time  it  was  a pious  fashion  in  Scot- 
land to  quote  the  Bible  over  the  threshold  of 
houses  then  building.  I have  been  in  hopes  of 
identifying  the  chapter  and  verse  of  the  scripture 
Mr.  Tiedeman  takes  so  much  interest  in,  but 
have  as  yet  failed  to  do  so.  The  mottoes  in  ques- 
tion were  not  always  exactly  in  the  words  of  the 
Bible — as,  for  instance,  that  found  in  Glasgow  over 
the  entrance  to  the  house  supposed  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  Zachary  Boyd,  who  wrote  the 
Floivers  of  Zion,  and  left  his  money  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  motto  in  question  is  this — “ God’s  pro- 
vidence is  mine  inheritance.”  W.  B.  Scott, 

Bey.  Charles  West  Thomson  (4***  S.  viii. 
265.) — This  gentleman  has  been  for  several 
years  past  the  rector  of  a Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  York,  the  county  town  of  York  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  volume  entitled  The  Phantom 
Barge  and  other  Poems  contains  three  poems 
written  in  a dramatic  form — namely,  “Albertine,  a 
Dramatic  Sketch  ” ; lanthe,  a Dramatic  Scene  ” ; 
and  ‘‘The  Sisters,  a Descriptive  Sketch.”  The 
two  other  volumes  mentioned  contain  no  pieces  of 
this  kind.  Uneea. 

Philadelphia. 

Staith  (4^*^  S.  viii.  395,  489.)— This  word,  fre- 
quently spelt  staithe,  is  in  common  use  in  Nor- 
wich and  throughout  the  districts  drained  by  the 
navigable  rivers  Wensum,  Yare,  and  Bure.  It 
signifies  a quay  or  landing-place  for  goods.  The 
word  is  found  in  old  records  and  deeds  as  well  as 
in  those  of  modern  date.  In  the  local  newspapers 
and  their  advertisements  the  word  is  in  current 
use.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  (a  Norfolk  man.) 

Commonplace  Book  oe  Lady  Elizabeth  Cope 
(4^*^  S.  viii.  391.) — For  notices  of  the  Cope  family 
I would  refer  Mr.  Bobinson  to  an  easily  got 
book — viz.  the  modern  reprint  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cope’s  Godly  Meditacion  vpoyi  XX  Psalmes,  1547, 
with  its  full  biographic  introduction.  Probably 
the  present  Sir  W.  H.  Cope,  Bart.,  may  be  able 
to  shed  light  on  the  poetic  gift  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cope.  With  reference  to  the  initials  G.  W., 
they  are  plainly  those  of  George  Wither,  the 
Paraphrase  upon  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer 
being  a well-known  production  of  his,  not  pub- 
lished however  until  1688.  The  Spenser  Society 
ought  to  see  this  MS.  The  last  piece  printed  in 
Mr.  Bobinson’s  interesting  communication  will 
be  found  appended  to  Tuke’s  Breaden  God  (1625), 
which  indeed  is  very  much  an  expansion  of  the 
lines,  as  half  owned  by  Tuke  himself  in  a curious 


note  (see  my  reprint  of  Tuke  in  Fuller  Worthier 
Library  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii.)  The  other  “ copies 
of  verses  ” seem  familiar  to  me,  but  I cannot  at 
present  “ note  ” where  I have  met  with  them. 
The  MS.  I find  also  contains  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
vivid  little  poem  known  to  everybody. 

A.  B.  Grosart. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

“ Sketches  of  Yotjng  Ladies  ” : “ Sketches 
OF  Young  Gentlemen  ” (S'**  S.  xii.  130,  219.) — 
In  your  number  for  August  17,  1867,  you  inserted 
a [query  of  mine  as  to  the  author  of  these  two 
little  volumes.  I asserted  too  confidently  that  the 
author  of  the  one  was  the  author  of  the  other, 
and  hazarded  a guess  that  he  was  the  author  of 
Pickivick.  A correspondent  answered  me  about  a 
month  afterwards  (p.  219)  that  Charles  Dickens 
was  certainly  not,  for  that  another  gentleman  was, 
the  author  of  the  Sketches  of  Young  Ladies.  Mr. 
Forster  in  his  Life  of  Dickens  now  tells  us 
(p.  128)  that  the  Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen 
was  the  work  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  that  another 
volume  about  “Young  Couples”  proceeded  from 
his  pen.  The  latter  I have  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  till  now.  C.  T.  B. 

French  and  Flemish  Emigrants  (4**^  S.  viii. 
283,  488.)— As  one  of  the  humble  but  not  labori- 
ous students  to  whom  Viator  alludes  in  “ N.  & Q.’^ 
(4^^  S.  viii.  475),  I take  the  liberty  of  informing 
EGARthat  there  is  a list  of  eighty-one  foreign  names 
that  occurs  in  the  register  of  Sandtoft  Chapel  in 
a small  Llistory  of  Thorne,  printed  and  published 
by  S.  Whaley,  Thorne,  1829.  The  name  of 
Amory  (suggesting  “ JohnBuncle”)  appears  twice. 

Maharg. 

“ Great  Griefs  are  Silent  ” (4'^’*  S.  viii.  166, 
195,  254,  291,  382,  491.) — There  is  a beautiful 
expression  in  Metastasio  (Ci?'0,  atto  primo,  scena 
seconda),  which  is  confirmatory  of  this  saying  : — 
“ Basta  cos  1 1’  intendo  ; 

Gia  ti  spiegasti  a pieno, 

E mi  diresti  meno, 

Se  mi  dicessi  piii.” 

II.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Penge. 

Finderne’s  Flowers  (4‘*'  S.  viii.  92,  155,  236, 
464.) — In  “ N.  & Q.”  (p.  92)  appeared  a note  from 
me  signifying  that,  after  a careful  search,  Fin- 
derne’s flowers  were  found  to  be  Narcissus  poeticus. 
Mr.  Britten,  for  whose  botanical  judgment  I 
have  the  sincerest  ^steem,  has  (p.  464)  objected 
to  my  inferred  conclusion  that  Narcissus  poeticus 
is  a native  of  Palestine.  I therefore  feel  bound  to 
give  the  data  from  which  I draw  my  conclusion. 
Miss  Bogers,  the  observant  and  truthful  author 
of  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,  who  lived  in  that 
country  flve  years,  and  journeyed  (we  may  say) 
“ from  Dan  to  Beersheba,”  and  from  “ the  shores 
of  the  great  sea  ” to  the  city  of  Damascus,  makes 
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frequent  mention  of  the  flora  of  that  country  ; 
and,  in  a letter  that  I received  from  her  in  J une 
last,  she  says  that  “ Nar'cissus  poeticus  grows  in 
Palestine  by  never-failing  streams.” 

I am  aware  that  Loudon  gives  Narcissus  poeticus 
as  a native  of  “ south  of  Europe  ” only  \ so  also 
Nerium  oleander,  which  nevertheless  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan;  nor  indeed 
• are  the  olive,  the  myrtle,  anemonies,  cyclamens, 
irises,  and  many  others — of  which  I possess  dried 
specimens  brought  from  the  Holy  Land — recog- 
nised by  him  as  native  in  Palestine  : from  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  flora  of  that  country  is 
but  partially  known.  Therefore,  confiding  in  my 
friend  Miss  Rogers’  authority,  I still  incline  to 
believe  that  Narcissus  poeticus  is  a native  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  flower  which  the  good  Sir 
Geoffrey  planted  in  his  garden  at  Finderne,  and 
which  has,  by  its  persistent  growth,  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  a lost  family  and  his  own  gentle 
knighthood.”  Ani^a  Hauuisoi^. 

Beckenham. 

Nine  Oedees  oe  Angels  (4*'^'  S.  viii.  264,  357, 
421,  491.) — The  orders  of  angels  were  first  re- 
duced to  nine  by  the  pseudo  Dionysius.  The 
most  perfect  representation  which  we  have  of 
them  is  in  a series  in  the  windows  of  New  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Oxford,  an  account  of  which,  with 
illustrations,  is  given  in  Parker’s  Calendar  of  the 
Anglican  Church  illustrated.  The  orders  are — (1) 
Angels,  (2)  Archangels,  (3)  Virtues,  (4)  Pov/ers, 
(5)  Dominations,  (6)  Principalities,  (7)  Thrones, 
(8)  Seraphim,  (9)  Cherubim.  The  interme- 
diate orders  (3,  4,  &c.)  are  frequently  alluded  to 
by  St.  Paul — e.  g.  Rom.  viii.  38 ; Eph.  i.  21 ; 
Col.  i.  16;  and  by  St.  Peter,  1,  iii.  22. 

E.  L.  Bleneinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Eectory. 

Dip  ” IN  Mendip  (4^''  S.  viii.  144,  275, 386.) — 
Does  not  the  Men  in  Mendip  (if  dip  is  the  Welsh 
dih,  fall,  or  dept)i)  indicate  the  worship  of  the 
moon,  as  in  the  Menai  (moon- water)  Straits,  Mon- 
mouth and  the  Monnow  ? Mancunium  and  Man- 
duessidum  are  Romanised  forms  of  the  Northern 
mani,  the  moon;  akin  to  NouftTjvm  (jnensis),  and 
the  Hebrew  manah,  numbered,  divided.  Miri- 
erva  and  Sxd  are  classed  as  the  same  goddess  in 
inscriptions  on  altars  now  extant  in  the  Bath 
Museum.  E.  R.  P. 

The  SnAPwiCK  Monstee  (4*’'  S.  viii.  334, 480.) 
Your  correspondent  Me.  John  Ceoss  has  put  a 
poser  to  me.  I do  not  believe  that  any  one  has 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  date  of  the  occurrence, 
which  rests  entirely  on  oral  tradition ; and  may, 
so  far  as  I know,  extend  back  to  the  glacial  age. 

W.  S. 

Stock  and  Flute  (4^**  S.  viii.  419,  487.) — This, 
when  rightly  quoted,  stock  and  fluke,”  is  sea 
slang,  and  means  totality  — a whole  anchor. 

U.  0-N. 


This  (corrupted)  expression,  though  possibly 
obsolete,  is  no  bagman’s  slang.  My  father  was  a 
merchant  and  shipowner,  and  I constantly  heard 
something  like  it  both  at  his  table  and  in  his 
office  when  a boy.  It  was  used  for  entirely,” 
“ totally.”  Any  one  over-head-and-ears  in  debt 
was  said  to  be  ruined  stock  and  flue  ” (pot  flute'), 
sometimes  “pea  and  flue.”  A total  wreck  was 
described  in  the  same  form  of  words.  But  there 
was  a stronger  form  of  the  saying  which  shows 
its  origin.  A youth  desperately  smitten  with  the 
tender  passion,  for  instance,  was  declared  to  be 
“ pea,  flue,  and  anchor-stock  ” in  love — the  nau- 
tical corruption  of  peak,  fluke,  and  stock,  those 
parts  of  a well-held  ship’s  anchor  which  are  forced 
into  (the  first  two  being  often  quite  buried  in) 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  Sheeeaeds. 

The  Unbaptised  Child  (4*^^  S.  viii.  500.) — 
In  Me,  Cuthbeet  Bede’s  paper,  “Traditionary 
Stories  of  Argyllshire,”  occurs  the  following  pas"- 
sage : — 

“ It  is  believed  by  many  in  Cantire  that  if  a child  dies 
before  it  has  been  baptised,  it  is  neither  taken  to  heaven 
nor  cast  into  hell,  and  that  its  soul  is  neither  lost  nor 
saved,  but  is  left  upon  the  earth  and  made  a sgreachan 
raidhlic,  ‘a.  shrieker  of  a burying- place.’  ” 

Does  not  this  Scottish  tradition  throw  some 
light  on  the  meaning  of  a passage  in  Macbeth, 
Act  1.  Sc.  7?  — 

“ And  pity,  like  a naked  new  born  babe 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven’s  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.” 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Eeading. 

At  Looe  and  Polperro,  in  southeast  Cornwall, 
unbaptized  children  were  formerly  believed  to 
become  fairies,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  district, 
piskies.  Wm,  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

PIG-EILLING  (4‘^  S.  viii.  505.)— This  supersti- 
tion is,  I believe,  widely  spread.  In  A Journey 
to  the  JVestern  Islands,  §r..  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
the  people  there  : — 

“ They  expect  better  crops  of  grain  by  sowing  their 
seed  in  the  moon’s  increase.  The  moon"  has  great  in- 
fluence in  vulgar  philosoph3^  In  my  memory  it  was  a 
precept  annually  given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacks, 
to  kill  hogs  when  ,the  moon  was  increasing,  and  the 
bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boiling.” — Johnson’s 
Works,  London,  1796,  viii,  342. 

Did  Vox  Stellarum  condescend  to  utter  such 
uncelestial  injunctions  ? St.  Swithin. 

The  superstition  mentioned  by  Me,  Falknee 
seems  to  have  been  very  prevalent  formerly.  See 
“ Moon,  Superstitions  respecting  the,”  Fenny  Cy~ 
clopcedia,  vol.  xv.  p.  378.  Wii.  Pengelly. 

Folk  Loee:  Robins  (4‘^’’  S.  viii.  505.) — The 
superstition  about  robins  is  known  in  parts  of 
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)erbyshire,  where  the  catching  or  killing  of  a 
3bin,  or  taking  the  eggs  from  a robin’s  nest,  is 
ertain  to  be  followed  by  misfortune  of  some  sort, 
□ch  as  the  death  of  cattle  or  the  blight  of  corn, 
’he  folks  say : — 

“ Robins  and  wrens 
Are  God’s  best  cocks  and  hens. 

Martins  and  swallows 
Are  God’s  best  scholars.” 

tnd  these  birds  are  for  the  most  part  held  in 
eneration.  But  I know  of  places  where  the  de- 
ight  of  rough  men  and  youths,  in  spare  time  on 
Sundays,  was  (and  perhaps  is)  “jenty  hunting”; 
hat  is,  hunting  to  death  with  sticks  and  stones 
,ny  unfortunate  wren  they  could  find. 

Teos.  Ratclifj'E. 

“ MaetiPvE  ” (4*^  S.  viii.  399,  470.) — It  does  not 
npear  that  this  word  is  ever  found  as  manure 
vhen  used  as  a verb,  but  only  when  a substantive. 
30  that  Oowper,  in  the  Garden,  has  preserved  for 
IS  a trace  of  a distinction  which  we  should  other- 
vise  probably  have  overlooked  ^ namely,  that  there 
vas  at  one  time  a different  pronunciation  for  the 
verbal  and  the  substantival  uses  of  this  word.  We 
u’e  familiar  with  the  manner  of  distinction  in  a 
'ebel  and  to  rebel ; a record,  and  to  record.  These 
listinctions  are  not  very  old,  as  appears  in  the 
after  case  from  the  fact  that  the  lawyers  still 
ipeak  of  records  substantively.  Also  we  find  in 
Bpenser  the  substantive  record  — 

“ But  bv  record  of  antique  times  I finde.” 

F.  Q.  iii.  2.  2. 

The  pronunciation  manure  is  therefore  merely 
m example  of  natural  effort  to  mark  by  pronun- 
fiation  the  difference  between  the  verbal  and  sub- 
fiantival  uses  of  the  same  word.  There  are  many 
Dther  eases  besides  the  above,  and  of  a different 
sort.  Compare  the  difference  of  pronunciation 
between  a house  and  to  house  ; between  a use  and 
to  use ; an  advice  and  to  advise ; a ‘prophecy  and  to 
syrophesy.  It  was  new  to  me  that  the  word  manure 
bad  ever  been  subjected  to  this  sort  of  modifica- 
tion, and  a very  interesting  observation  it  is. 

JOHX  Eaele. 

GuiDMAisr  (4^^  S.  viii.  479.) — The  passage  re- 
_|uired  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie  seems  to  be 
the  following  one,  which  occurs  in  chap.  ii.  of  his 
Science  of  Herauldry  (Edinburgh,  1680) — 

“This  remembers  me  of  a custom  in  Scotland,  which  is 
Dut  gone  lately  in  dissuetude,  and  that  is,  that  such  as  did 
hoUrtheir  lands  of  the  prince  were  called  lairds  ; but  such 
is  held  their  lands  of  a subject,  though  they  were  large 
md  their  superiour  very  noble,  were  only  called  good-men, 
Tom  the  old  French  word  bonne  liomme,  which  was  the 
title  of  the  master  of  the  family.” 

J.  TI.  I.  Oaklet. 

Rummage  (4*’''  S.  viii.  453.) — Is  not  this  word 
[•ather  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  from  Rum  and 
tgan,  to  obtain  or  make  room,  which  appears  to 


be  its  correct  meaning,  used  commercially  at  the 
present  day.  “ To  rummage  up  ” in  a warehouse 
means  the  restowing  of  goods  to  make  room  for 
more.  Hence  rummage  sale  goods,”  which 
means  those  goods  are  offered  for  sale  found  on 
such  a restowing  or  rummaging.  Likewise  the 
“ rummaging  a ship  ” is  the  clearing  away  the 
remanets  of  an  inward  cargo  preparatory  to  the 
taking  in  of  the  outward  cargo. 

William  Phillips. 

Hackney. 

Gaeeet  axe  Geeald  (4*^  S.  viii.  479.) —We 
find  in  Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary,  under  title  “ Mis- 
nomer,” Peter  and  Piers  have  been  adjudged 
one  and  the  same  name,  and  Garrett  and  Gerald 
are  but  one  name.”  ‘‘  But,”  adds  Lower,  Garrett 
is  a hamlet  in  Surrey,  famous  for  its  mock  mayor.” 
No  doubt  Garret  might  corrupt  from  Gerald 
(Gerold,  Gerhold,  Jerrold,  Garrold,  Jarrold),  like 
Garbutt  from  Gerboid ; but  Garrett  (Garett, 
Garratt)  is  more  probably  from  Gerard  (Garrard, 
Jarrard),  and  still  more  so  from  Garrad  (Garrod, 
Garrood,  Garrud),  the  inverse  of  Roger,  Rodger. 

* R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

P.S. — The  first  syllable  of  the  name  Rodger  is 
from  the  0.  G.  rat,  consilium,  consiliarius  ,*  the 
last  from  ger,  telum,  missile,  bellum,  cupidus, 
cupide  {gar,  teium,  totus,  paratus,  valde). 

Miss  AMuge,  in  her  History  of  Christian  Names, 
tells  us  that  Gerhold,  a Saxon,  migrated  to  Ireland, 
took  the  cowl,  [founded  a monastery  at  Tempul 
Gerald,  did  other  saintly  deeds,  and  died  a.d.  732. 
The  Irish  call  St.  Gerhold  “ Garalt,  and  have  con- 
fused his  name  with  the  Keltic  Gareth,  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  so  that  Garrett  and 
Gerald  are  regarded  as  identical.” 

J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

The  derivation  of  Gerald  (synonyms  Girald, 
Gerard,  Girard,  Giraud,  &c.,  and  probably  also 
Garret,  .Tarrett,  &c.),  is  possibly  from  the  Welsh 
Geirydd,  a speaker ; or,  as  some  think,  the  Gaelic 
(and  allied  forms)  geier,  ger,  an  eagle  (preserved 
in  ger-falcon,  &c.)  The  name  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  a Welshman,  was  written  in  French — 
Gerald  or  Girard  Barri,  or  du  Band.  His  patro- 
nymic did  not,  probably,  contain  the  I,  which  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Latinised  form.  This  trans- 
mutation of  liquids  is  illustrated  in  many  other 
words,  such  as  Bretwalda  for  Bret-?i;«rc?a. 

The  above  may  not  establish  the  identity  of 
Garret  and  Gerald,  but  it  shows  their  close  simi- 
larity, and  perhaps  points  to  their  common  origin. 

L.  Seegeant. 

Doveecouet  (4**^  S.  viii.  479.) — Baxter  accounts 
for  too  much  in  deriving  the  first  part  of  this 
name  from  dwr  isc.  The  place  was  named  from 
its  situation  near  water,  from  the  British  dwr, 
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dwfr.  Hence  Hover,  Kent,  named  from  a stream 
called  the  Hore.  R.  S.  Ohaknock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Queen  Mary  (4*^^  S.  viii.  433.)-— Hr.  Rogers 
quotes  the  register  in  the  Canongate  church,  Edin- 
burgh, as  to  a record  of  the  murder  of  Havid 
Rizzio,  and  of  the  Queen’s  marriage.  The  register 
of  Rizzio’s  death  is  obviously  wrong.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mary  and  Harnley  took  place  in  July 
1565  ; Rizzio  was  assassinated  in  March  1566  j 
Harnley  was  murdered  in  Feb.  1567.  See  Cham- 
bers’ Book  of  Days,  vol.  i. ; also  Eroude’s  Elizabeth, 
Yol.  viii.  J.  W. 

Wild  Beasts  eor  Sale  (4‘*’  S.  viii.  514.) — I 
may  mention  (not  by  way  of  advertisement)  that 
on  page  990  of  the  Post  Office  London  Directory 
for  1871  the  name  of  “ Jamrach,  Chas.,  naturalist 
and  importer  of  foreign  shells,  birds,  and  animals,” 
is  to  be  found.  A. 

Irish  Bulls  (4’^’^  S.  viii.  515.) — Mr.  W.  Steuart 
Trench,  in  his  Mealities  of  Irish  Life  (second  edi- 
tion, page  189),  has  these  words:  The  house 
where  the  trial  took  place  was  a large  barn”; 
and  I heard  them  quoted  by  an  Irish  peer  (Lord 
Clancarty),  without  any  suggestion  that  there  was 
anything  paradoxical  about  them,  in  the  great 
debate  upon  the  Irish  Church  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1869.  A. 

Boav  Bearer  (4*^  S,  viii.  414.)— Baines’s  Lan- 
cashire, iii.  305,  tells  us  as  regards  Bowland  For- 
rest, one  of  the  principal  officers  was  the  bow- 
hearer  and  chief  steward,  called,  in  a patent  of 
Henry  IV.  to  Sir  James  Harrington,  the  forrester. 
In  after  times  Baines  says  he  was  called  the 
parker,  and  this  feudal  office  was  held  for  three 
centuries  by  the  family  of  Parker  of  Browesholme 
as  hereditary  bow-bearers  of  Bowland  Forest. 

P.  P. 

The  Verb  ‘^Progress”  (4^’’  S.  viii.  369.)— So 
far  as  I understand,  the  Americanism  is  not  the 
’invention  of  a new  verb,  but  the  ungTammatical 
alteration  of  the  irregular  verb  progress  ” into 
the  spurious  regular  verb  progress.” 

In  the  lines  of  Shakspeare  and  Ford  cited,  the 
rhythm  requires  a false  pronunciation — a poetical 
licence  made  use  of  by  Byron  in  his  “ Spoils  of 
Trafalgar,”  and  by  Shakspeare  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance:  after  “Birnam  Wood  shall 
march  to  Hunsi^iawe”  (which  is  correct),  we  have 
^‘high  Hunsmane  hill.”  Here  the  accent  is  on 
sin  to  suit  the  rhythm.  S. 

Coin  (4^**  S.  viii.  516.) — The  medal  or  counter 
described  by  F.  B.  seems  to  be  an  earlier  variety 
of  another  which  is  now  very  common.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  Queen’s  head  to  the  left,  with 
‘‘H.  M.  G.  M.  (Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty) 
Queen  Victoria,  1867.”  On  the  reverse  is  a 
horseman  in  a hussar’s  dress,  with  drawn  sword. 


but  wearing  a crown,  galloping  to  the  right ; at 
his  side  a two-headed  forked-tongued  dragon, 
with  wings  and  forked  tail.  “ To  Hanover,” 
above,  and  “ 1837  ” in  the  exergue.  This  date  of 
course  refers  to  the  accession  of  the  Huke  of 
Cumberland  to  the  crown  of  Hanover  when  her 
Majesty  became  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
by  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law  precluded  from 
reigning  in  Hanover.  The  reverse  was  no  doubt 
struck  at  the  time  it  bears  date.  The  obverse  is 
of  a later  period.  They  are  both  of  wretched 
workmanship.  Those  I have  seen  are  gilt ; and 
though  they  also,  as  stated  in  the  editorial  note, 

“ are  often  used  as  whist-markers,”  that  is,  by 
the  virtuous,  their  principal  'emploj'-ment  is  by 
sharpers,  who  will  display  a handful  of  them  to 
an  intended  victim,  inducing  him  to  believe  that 
they  are  sovereigns.  311. 

Hiabetes  Mellitus  (4‘^  S.  viii.  517.)  — This 
disease  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  and  Galen,  and  i 
also  by  the  eminent  physician  Aretseus,  who  gives  | 
a very  good  account  of  it.  Your  correspondent 
M.  would  do  well  to  consult  Etienne’s  &r](ravpos ; i 
Aretaeus,*  riepi  aniwv,  &c.  &c.  Lugd.  Bat.  1735,  l 
fol. ; and  Kuehn  (C.  G.),.  Med.  Grcecorum  Opera 
quce  extant,  Lips.,  1821-30,  8vo.  The  late  Hr. 
Golding  Bird  told  me  he  had  invented  a better 
term  than  diabetes.  If  I remember  rightly  it  was  , 
a compound  of  jueAt  and  pe«.  R.  S.  Charnock.  j 

Gray’s  Inn.  ! 

Cure  eor  Rheumatism  (4‘^  S.  viii.  505.) — Of  I 
course  any  one  can  try  for  himself  the  cure  for  I 
cramp  noted  by  A.  L.,  but  I suspect  that,  the  I 
result  granted,  imagination  is  the  only  solution.  I 
Thus  as  to  the  remedy  of  the  raw  potato  in  rheu-  I 
matism  I can  vouch  for  the  following  : Some  few  I 
years  ago  a negro  from  the  United  States,  wishing  I 
to  deliver  a lecture  on  the  Civil  War  in  America  I 
then  just  concluded,  called  on  a clergyman  in  i 
Oxfordshire,  and  observing  him  writhe  frequently  I 
during  the  interview,  asked  him  if  he  were  suf- 1 
fering  from  rheumatism.  This  being  admitted  by  || 
the  vicar,  the  negro  confidently  recommended  a I 
raw  potato  carried  in  the  pocket.  “Ah,”  said! 
the  vicar,  “that  requires  faith,  which  I have! 
not.”  “ I don’t  want  faith,  but  a potato,”  was  I 
the  rejoinder  ; and  the  experiment  was  tried,  the  1 
potato,  strange  to  say,  being  carried  in  the  hindl 
pocket  of  a loose  surtout.  The  cure  was  effected.  1 
Now  to  show  IhoX  imagination  have  exercised! , 
mysterious  influence  on  body  through  mind,  let!  ^ 
me  give  a sequel  to  the  above.  I was  once  telling!  ’ 
the  story  at  a dinner-table  in  London,  when  one!  | 
of  the  guests  broke  out  with:  “Oh,  I know  all!, 
about  that  cure,  only  I never  heard  of  the  potato,!  ] 
One  friend  of  mine  was  accosted  by  another,  and!  a 

* Aretaeus  defines  Am^SrjTTjs  “ capKoov  Kai  /xeKewr  enl  I 

ovpov  ^uvTr]^iv.”  I ^ 
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warmly  thanked  for  having  removed  his  rheumatic 
pains.  ‘ And,’  said  he,  ‘ I still  carry  your  ad- 
mirable remedy — here  is  the  nutmeg.''  ‘ Bless  me,’ 
said  the  other,  astonished  j ‘ I recollect  giving  you 
the  advice ; hut  I never  mentioned  a mitmeg : I 
recommended  you  a magnet.^  ” W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Name  Theaster  ” (4‘’^  S.  viii.  517.) — This 
may  be  a surname  which  has  been  used  as  a bap- 
tismal name  or  a corruption  of  Theresa,  or  of 
some  other  high-sounding  title,  which  the  parents 
adopted  without  being  able  to  pronounce.  The 
mother  of  a cottage  girl,  Beatrice,  to  whom  I was 
introduced,  spoke  of  her  as  Be-trice,  thinking,  I 
suppose,  that  as  p,  e,  a,  spells  p&\ci\  B,  e,  a must 
spell  he.  I had  to  ask  for  the  name  twice  before 
I could  find  out  what  Be-trice  meant. 

St.  SwixniJT. 

The  name  Theaster  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  0eb?  and  ’Ao-rrjp,  meaning  God’s  star.  C.  S. 

Surely  Theaster  is  a mistake,  a concoction.  I 
have  both  married  and  buried  many  with  such 
concocted  names  since  I became  a clergyman,  but 
took  good  care  not  so  to  christen  any.  In  my 
parish  not  long  since  was  a male  called  “ Mince.” 

Rana  e Baltjdibes. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Recollections  of  Past  Life.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.  (Longmans.) 

A physician,  a metaphysician,  a scholar,  a man  of 
science,  a man  of  the  world,  of  genial  and  generous  tem- 
perament, and  who  gratefully  acknowledges  that  his  long 
life  has  been  happy  and  prosperous — Sir  Henry  Holland’s 
Recollections  take  their  tone  and  colour  frora^  these 
characteristics,  to  which  much  that  is  recorded  in  this 
charming  book  owes  its  origin.  Recorded  originally  and 
put  to  press  for  the  amusement  of  the  writer’s  immediate 
friends,  those  friends  have  only  shown  a just  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  the  volume  in  urging  upon  Sir  Henry 
Holland  the  propriety  of  giving.to  the  world  at  large  his 
very  striking  Reminiscences  and  his  intelligent  comments 
on  the  scenes,  events,  and  remarkable  personages  that 
have,  during  his  long  and  useful  life,  come  under  his 
observation.  There  may  be,  according  to  the  peculiar 
taste  of  the  reader,  some  difference  as  to  which  part  of 
the  volume  is  the  more  valuable.  Sir  Henry’s  Recollec- 
tions of  London  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  are  peculiarly  interesting.  His  account  of  his 
preparation  for  a course  of  professional  life  is  full  of  in- 
struction for  those  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  career 
which  he  has  so  successfully  pursued.  His  sketches  of 
various  excursions  to  the  Continent,  to  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere  during  his  autumnal  vacations  for  more 
than  half  a century,  are  as  graphic  as  they  are  instructive ; 
while  his  notices  of  the  various  remarkable  and  eminent 
personages  with  whom  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to 
associate,  will  probably  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  ad- 
mirers. We  much  doubt  whether  the  present  season  will 
produce  a volume  which  shall  at  all  approach  in  deserved 
popularity  the  Reminiscences  of  Past  Life. 


Cambridge  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Part  111.  Life 
of  Bishop  Bedell  by  his  Son.  Now  first  edited  by  John 
E.  B.,  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. (Printed  for  the  Bditor,  and  sold  by  Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

This  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a larger  life  by  the  son-in-law  of  Bishop 
Bedell,  with  the  addition  of  inedited  letters  and  illustra- 
tive notes;  but  the  editor,  being  unwilling  to  delay  any 
help  he  could  render  to  the  disendowed  Church  of  Ire- 
land, determined  to  issue  this  part  at  once,  “ the  gross 
proceeds  of  which,  after  deducting  the  booksellers’  com- 
mission, will  be  given  to  further  the  education  of  orphans 
of  Irish  clergymen.  Churchmen  who  acknowledge  the 
political  justice  of  disestablishment  seem  of  all  men 
most  bound  to  lighten  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
church  under  the  altered  conditions  of  her  life.” 

A 3Iirror  for  Monks.  Written  by  Lewis  Blosius,  Abbot 
of  St.  Benet's  Order.  Edited  with  a Preface  by  Sir 
John  Duke  Coleridge,  Her  Majestj^’s  Attorney-General, 
M.P.  for  Exeter,  and  late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  (C.  J.  Stewart.) 

This  is  a reprint  (with  the  orthography  slightly 
modernised  and  made  uniform)  of  an  English  trans- 
lation published  in  Paris  in  1676,  of  a very  popular 
Book  of  Devotion  written  by  Ludovicus  Franeiscus- 
Blosius  (Louis  Francois  de  Blois),  who  after  being  edu- 
cated in  the  Court  of  Charles  V.,  was,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  his  character  and  holiness  of  his  life,  elected 
Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Liessies  in  Hainault,  when 
only  twenty -four  years  of  age  ; which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  till  his  death,  having  refused  the  Abbacy  of 
Tournay  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Cambray.  Sir  John 
Coleridge  has  done  wisely  in  neither  changing  the  title 
nor  altering  a sentence  here  and  there,  with  which  readers 
belonging  to  the  English  Church  may  not  agree  ; for  few 
readers  of  a trulj^  Christian  spirit  but  will  gladly  recog- 
nise in  this  little  book  “ how  pure,  how  simple,  how 
Scriptural,  how  devout,  how  intensely  and  essentially 
Christian,”  is  the  religion  here  taught  by  a Roman 
Catholic  Abbot  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Captain  Cox,  his  Ballads  and  Book  ; or  Robert  Laneham's 
Ijctter.  Wherein  Part  of  the  Entertainment  to  the 
Queen’s  Majesty  at  Killingworth  Castle  in  Warwick 
Sheer,  in  this  Summer  Progress,  1573,  is  signified; 
from  a f reend  Officer  in  the  Court  to  his  f reend  a Citizen 
and  Merchaunt  of  London.  Re-edited,  with  Forewords 
describing  all  the  accessible  Books,  Tales,  and  Ballads 
in  Captain  Cox's  List  and  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
1548-9  A.D.  By  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  Camb. 
(Printed  for  the  Ballad  Society.) 

We  heartily  wish  for  the  sake  of  the  Ballad  Society, 
and  of  the  important  and  praiseworthy  objects  for  which 
that  Society  has  been  instituted,  that  it  had  been  possible 
to  have  brought  worthy  Captain  Cox  to  the  front,  and 
have  made  this  the  first  book  issued  by  the  Societ}’.  How 
the  lovers  of  old  Ballads  would  have  enlisted  under  his 
banner,  ready  to  march  through  Coventry  or  anywhere 
else  with  him  ! But  better  late  than  never  ; and  many, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  led  by  this  new  volume  to  enrol 
themselves  on  the  list  of  members.  For  the  book  is  one 
of  great  interest,  and  full  of  curious  information ; and 
although  at  first  sight  the  reader,  when  he  turns  over 
the  [nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  “ Forewords,”  may  be 
inclined  to  complain  with  Prince  Hal — “ that  there  is 
an  intolerable  deal  of  sack  to  but  one  halfpenny  worth  of 
bread  ”~yet,  when  he  comes  to  look  closer  into  it,  he  will 
be  well  pleased  that  it  is  so.  For  the  halfpenny  worth 
of  bread,  that  is  “ Laneham’s  Letter,”  is  somewhat  stale, 
having  been  before  reprinted;  whereas  Mr.  Furnivall’s 
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sack  (being  his  illustrations  of  the  Folk  Books  and  Bal- 
lads recorded  by  Captain  Cox,  and  in  “ The  Complaynt  of 
Scotland,”  and  elsewhere)  they  will  find  racy  and  full  of 
flavour,  and  much  to  their  taste.  A good  Index  adds  to  the 
value  of  a book  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
students  of  Old  English  Literature. 

Yop.kshire  Almanacks. — Students  of  our  local  dia- 
lects, and  admirers  of  provincial  humour,  maj’-  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  following  almanacks  have  been  issued  for 
the  use  of  our  Yorkshire  friends  : — Tommy’’ s Annual  for 
1872,  nah  written  an  published  by  Hissen  (Leeds)  ; 
T' Bairnsla  Foaks  Annual  for  1872,  and  all  be  Tom  Tred- 
dleJioyle,  Esq.,  by  authority  a t'man  i fmoon  (Leeds)  ; 
The  Original  Illuminated  Clock  Almanack,  1872,  in  the 
Yorkshire  Dialect,  by  John  Hartley  (Plalifax)  ; and 
lastly.  The  Dewsbre  Back  at  Mooin  Olmenac  an  T’  West 
Bidin  Historical  Calendar  for  T'Year  1872.  Fut  to- 
gether bi  Mungo  Shoddy,  Esq.,  B.M.A. 

British  Ml’seum. — The  last  addition  to  the  most 
useful  Class-Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum consists  of  three  volumes  of  Chronicles  and  His- 
tories, arranged  according  to  countries,  and  in  order  of 
time.  It  is,  as  inspection  has  satisfied  us,  says  The 
Athenceum,  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Manuscript  Department. 

Letters  of  Junius. — It  is  announced  by  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has 
undertaken  to  sum  up,  in  a series  of  critical  articles  in 
The  Academy,  the  whole  of  the  circumstantial  evidence 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  “Letters  of  Junius,” 
including  that  of  handwriting,  as  lately  brought  forward 
by  the  Hon.  E.  Twisleton  and  Mr.  Chabot.  The  first 
article  of  the  series  will  be  published  on  January  15. 

Livingstone  Expedition. — It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  have  decided  to  give  no  aid  to  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  in  their  proposed  Livingstone  expedition. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  society  has  undertaken  the 
expedition  on  its  own  account,  and  we  are  sure  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  public  will  not  be  wanting. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 
Morntno  Post,  March  3,  IS.'iS. 

Beverley  Express,  August  29,  1857. 

Wanted  by  E.  J.  “Notes  & Queries’”  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street, 

Strand, 

Law’s  Three  Letters  to  the  Bishop  op  Bangor.  8th  Edition. 
8vo,  c.  1750. 

Dijuandus  ox  Symbolism,  translated  by  Neale  and  Webb.  8vo. 
Leeds. 

Wanted  by  Capt.  F.  M.  Smith.  Alnmouth,  Bilton,  Northumberland. 

Wa'S’erley  Noitils,  48-vols.  edition  of  1831.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  (The 
Antiquary)  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  Bouchicr,  2,  Stanley  Villas,  Bexley  Heath,  S.E. 


to  Corrc5Jp0itlinTt‘l. 

Chaucer  Concordance  and  Glossary. — Cotnmuni- 
cations  from  gentlemen  willing  to  assist  in  this  good  work 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  The  Chaucer 
Society,  A.  G.  Snclgrove,  Esq.,  London  Hospital. 

Gur  Correspondents  will,  we  trust,  excuse  our  sug- 
gesting  to  them,  both  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  our  own — - 

I.  That  they  should  write  clearly  and  distinctly — and  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only — more  especially  proper  names 
and  words  and  phrases  of  which  an  explanation  may  be 


required.  We  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle  out  what  a Cor- 
respondent does  not  th'ink  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly. 

II.  That  to  all  communicat  ’ions  should  be  affixed  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
hut  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith, 

HI.  That  Quotations  should  be  verified  by  precise  re- 
ferences to  edition,  chapter,  and  page  ; and  references  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  hy  series,  volume,  and  page. 

lY.  Correspondents  ivho  reply  to  Queries  woidd  add  to 
their  obligation  by  precise  reference  to  volume  and  page 
where  such  queries  are  to  be  found.  The  omission  to  do 
this  saves  the  writer  very  little  trouble,  but  entails  much  to 
supply  such  omissions. 

J.  H.  (Stirling.) — We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  but  on  the  present  occasion  cannot  insert  your  note, 
as  the  lines  in  question  were  not  written  as  you  suppose. 

M.  A. — We  have  not  inserted  the  quotation,  thinking 
that  your  object  was  served  by  Mr.  Skeat’s  subsequent 
note,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  having  reached  us 
before  your  letter. 

Kymry. — Thanks  for  your  contributions.  Want  of 
space  compels  us,  however,  only  to  make  a selection.  We 
cannot  too  often  remind  our  correspondents  that  brevity  has 
great  merit  in  our  eyes. 

Jus. — The  origin  of  the  quotation  is  not  known.  The 
Indexes  (^“N.  & Q.”  should  be  consulted. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
wliich,for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 
3,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


PAETEIBGE  A'NJ>  COOPEU, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  Us.  6<f.,  and  Gs.  6d.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  qualitj',  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  Gd.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  Gd.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (live 
colours),  5 qnires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  Gd.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies , from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free.  i 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  ie.  e.  s 
Paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  FTew  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  fron 
the  best  linen  rags  onlJ^  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  au( 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasse 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  or  tex 
ture,  entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  atfecting  its  writing  pro 

perties A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  variou 

Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PATRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors 
192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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NAPOLEON  ON  BOARD  THE  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.’^ 

I therefore  quitted  tlie  cabin,  and  went  to  tbe 
admiral,  to  whom  I stated  my  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  retire,  and  he  agreed  with  me;  upon 
which  I returned  and  whispered  to  Lord  Lowther 
and  Sir  G.  Bingham  what  had  passed  between  me 
and  the  admiral.  After  which  I said,  ^ Monsieur 
le  General,  j’ai  I’honneur  de  vous  saluer.’  He 
made  a slight  return  to  my  bow,  and  I quitted 
him.  My  companions,  however,  probably  not  un- 
derstanding what  I had  said  to  them,  remained, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  I returned  into  the 
cabin  by  the  admiral’s  direction,  and  brought 
them  away.  Lord  Lowther  told  me  that  during 
my  absence  Bonaparte  had  laid  hold  rather 
eagerly  of  Sir  G.  Bingham’s  ribbon  at  his  button- 
hole, and  asked  him  what  it  meant.  Bingham 
told  him  it  was  for  service  in  Spain.  B.  ‘ For 
Salamanca  ? ’ Sir  G.  ‘ It  means,  four  medals  for 
four  general  actions.’  Bonaparte  did  not  bid  him 
enumerate  them,  but  only  said  ‘ So  you  have  seen 
a good  deal  of  service,’  or  some  such  words.  I 
now  thought  it  was  all  over,  as  we  were  to  go  on 
shore  immediately  as  soon  as  the  despatches  were 
ready,  of  which  Lord  Lowther  was  to  be  the 
bearer ; so  we  got  some  cold  meat  in  the  fore-cabin, 


and  as  we  were  at  table  behold  the  door  opened,  and 
Bonaparte,  followed  by  Bertrand,  made  his  appear- 
ance. On  seeing  me,  who  fronted  him,  he  smiled, 
and  said,  ‘ Allez-vous  a terre  ? ’ L.  ^ Oui,  Monsieur 
le  General,  nous  niangeons  un  morceau  avant  de 
partir.’  Lie  passed  on,  and  went  out  upon  deck. 
We  then  made  extreme  haste  to  finish  our 
luncheon,  and  in  a couple  of  minutes  Lowther 
was  after  him,  and  I in  a minute  after  that.  Look- 
ing through  the  window  in  the  mean  time  I saw 
Bonaparte  walking  briskly  up  and  down  and  look- 
ing at  the  rigging,  then  stopping,  and  bendings 
down  courteously  to  speak  to  Madame  Bertrand 
and  Madame  Montholon,  who  were  sitting  in 
chairs  under  the  bulwark.  When  I came  upon 
deck  I went  on  to  the  mainmast,  and,  turning 
round,  saw  Bonaparte  standing  close  to  the  poop, 
lalking  to  Lord  Lowther,  who  had  his  hat  off. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  advanced,  and  then  Low- 
ther put  on  his  hat,  rather  slowly  and  hesitatingly. 
On  coming  up  to  me  Bonaparte  spoke  to  me,  and 
made  me  face  about  with  him,  and  on  arriving 
within  a yard  or  two  of  the  poop  halted  there,  and 
entered  into  the  following  conversation  with  me  : 
B.  (looking  round  at  the  bulwark,  which  wanted 
painting  in  several  places)  ^ Ce  vaiaseau  paroit 
avoir  ete  equipe  a la  hate.’  L.  ‘Monsieur  le  Ge- 
neral, il  est  vrai,  mais  en  revanche,  c’est  un  de  nos 
nieilleurs  vaisseaux,  il  est  surtout  tres-bon  voilier.’ 
B.  ‘ On  auroit  pii  envoy er  d’autres  vaisseaux  qui 
sont  en  meilleur  etat ; il  y avoit  a Plymouth  le 
Chatham  par  exemple,  ou  bien  le  Tonnant.’  To 
this  I answered  that  I did  not  know  precisely  in 
what  condition  those  ships  were,  but  that  they 
might  be  in  very  good  condition  to  float  in  Ply- 
mouth harbour  or  to  cruise  in  the  Channel,  and 
yet  not  fit  for  foreign  service.  Here  some  officers 
on  the  poop,  whom  he  had  not  seen  before,  caught 
his  eye,  and  he  asked  Bingham  abruptly  what 
those  epaulettes  were.  Bingham  answered,  the 
light  infantry  division  of  his  regiment.  I then 
inquired  of  him  whether  there  were  marines  in 
the  French  navy ; to  which  he  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. Shortly  afterwards  I took  up  the  subject 
of  his  accommodation  in  the  Northumberland,  and 
said  I hoped  it  was  tolerably  good ; that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  ship  had  not  been  so  hastily 
fitted  out,  and  added  that  I was  sure  the  admiral  and 
his  officers  were  desirous  of  doing  all  they  could 
to  make  his  voyage  pleasant,  or  some  such  words. 
On  this  he  took  occasion  to  break  out  into  com- 
plaints against  the  conduct  of  our  government  in 
confining  him  at  all.  B.  ‘ Vous  avez  souille  le 
pavilion  et  I’honneur  national  en  m’emprisonnant 
comme  vous  faites.’  L.  ‘ On  n’a  viole  aucun  en- 
gagement avec  vous,  et  I’interet  de  la  nation 
deniande  que  vous  soyez  mis  hors  d’etat  de  rentrer 
en  France;  vous  n’ffies  sujet  a aucun  degre  decon- 
trainte  qui  ne  soit  necessaire  a I’accomplissement 
I de  cet  objet.’  B.  ‘Peut-etre  done  ce  que  vous 
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faites  est  prudent,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  genereux.’ 
Lf.  ‘ De  particulier  a particulier  la  generosite  est 
de  saison,  mais  Monsieur  le  General,  I’interet  na- 
tional doit  determiner  la  conduite  de  nos  Ministres, 
qui  sont  comptables  a la  nation,  et  la  nation  exige 
d’eux  de  vous  mettre  en  lieu  sur.'  B.  ^Vous 
agissez  (or  vous  raisonnez)  comme  une  petite 
puissance  aristocratique,  et  non  comme  un  grand 
etatlibre ! Je  suis  venu  m’asseoir  sur  votre  sol,  je 
voulois  vivre  en  simplecitoyendel’Angleterre.’  On 
this  I told  him  that  every  account  from  France 
proved  that  his  party  was  exceedingly  powerful, 
that  affairs  might  take  such  a turn  there  that  he 
should  again  be  recalled  to  the  throne,  and  (to 
put  the  argument  in  the  least  offensive  way  to 
him)  he  might  think  himself  in  honour  bound  to 
obey  the  call.  B.  ‘ Non,  non,  ma  carriere  est  ter- 
minee.’  I reminded  him  of  his  having  used  the 
same  words  a year  ago  in  Elba,  on  which  he  ex- 
claimed with  great  animation : ‘ J’etois  Souverain 
alors,  j’avois  le  droit  de  faire  la  guerre,  le  roi  de 
France  ne  m’a  pas  tenu  parole  ’ and  then,  quite 
exultingly,  laughing  and  shaking  his  head  signifi- 
cantly, ‘ J’ai  fait  la  guerre  au  roi  de  France  avec 
six  cents  hommes  ! ’ Here  we  all  laughed  ; * we 
could  not  help  it,  his  manner  was  so  remarkably 
dramatic,  and  the  thing  said  so  pointed.  After  a 
minute’s  laughing  I said,  thinking  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  him  about  Italy,  that  many  people 
in  England  wondered,  at  the  moment  of  his  re- 
appearance in  France,  that  he  had  not  rather 
disembarked  in  Upper  Italy.  B.  ^ J’ai  ete  assez 
bien  re^u  en  France,  n’est-ce  pas  ? ’ and  then  he 
went  on  describing  his  reception ; how  he  ad- 
vanced without  a guard,  and  how  he  could  have 
raised  four  millions  of  peasants.  I said  I did  not 
doubt  his  popularity  in  France ; that,  however,  I 
thought  it  extraordinary  the  conscription  should 
not  make  him  unpopular  with  the  peasants.  B. 

^ Ce  sont  VOS  prejuges,  la  France  n’est  pas  epuisee.’ 
L.  ‘ La  loi  de  la  conscription  etoit  pourtant  tres- 
rigoureuse,  vous  preniez  jusqu’a  I’unique  fils.’ 
B.  'Ah,  non  ! ce  sont  vos  prejuges,  des  chimeres.’ 
He  then  repeated  his  charges  against  the  English 
government,  and  said  if  he  had  not  expected  far 
difterent  usage,  he  would  not  have  given  himself 
up  to  us ; that  he  had  many  resources  left — that 
he  might  have  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  or  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  L.  ' Pour 
I’Autriche,  passe — mais  pour  le  projet  de  vous 
rendre  a I’Empereur  Alexandre,  vous  me  permet- 
trez  d’en  douter.’  (I  knew  that  he  had  said  the 
day  before,  with  a shrug,  when  Lord  Keith  told 
him  he  might  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians, ' Dieu  m’en  garde  ! ’)  He  defended  himself 
but  faintly  on  this,  and  only  said,  to  the  best  of 


* “ When  I say  we,  I mean  Lord  Lowther  and  Bing- 
ham, besides  myself.  Mr.  E.  Byng  had  put  himself  into 
the  Tonnant  just  after  Bonaparte  came  on  board  the 
Northumberland.” 


my  recollection,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
loved  France  and  Frenchmen,  or  some  such  words.. 
Then  he  asserted  that  he  could  have  joined  the!’ 
army  of  the  Loire,  and  should  presently  have- 
been  at  the  head  of  100,000  men.  I observed 
that  the  Prussians  or  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Wei-  ' 
lington  might  have  intercepted  him.  He  answered 
that  the  garrison  of  Rochefort  was  devoted  to 
him,  and  offered — nay,  came  and  besought  him, 
vvith  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  be  allowed  to  escort 
him  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  should  have  found 
more  troops,  and  might  easily  have  effected  his 
purpose.  This  I did  not  dispute,  but  said  it  would 
have  been  a hazardous  step,  since  after  all  the 
allies  would  probably  have  been  too  strong  for 
him.^  He  aduiitted  that,  but  alleged  that  ‘il  y 
auroit  eu  de  quoi  capituler  ’ — an  opinion  .1  was 
not  inclined  to  controvert,  and  so  that  rested 
there ; and  he  renewed  his  declamation  against  us 
for  confining  him,  saying  it  would  increase  the  irri- 
tation in  France,  and  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.  I repeated  the  arguments  I had  used  at 
first  in  vindication  of  our  conduct,  which  pro- 
voked him  to  say,  after  some  repetition  of  his  wish 
to  have  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates  like  his 
brother,  ' Vous  ne  connoissez  pas  mon  caractere, 
vous  auriez  du  vous  fier  a ma  parole  d’honneur.^ 
L.  ' Oserais-je  vous  dire  (or  permettez  que  je  vous 
dise)  la  verite  nette  ? ’ B.  ' Dites.’  L.  ‘Ilfaut 
done  que  je  vous  dise,  que  depuis  le  moment  de 
I’invasion  de  I’Espagne  il  n’y  a guere  de  particu- 
lier en  Angleterre  qui  ne  se  soit  defie  de  vos 
engagemens.’  B.  ' J’ai  ete  appele  en  Espagne  par 
Charles  IV,  pour  I’aider  centre  son  fils.’  L.  ' Mais 
pas,  a ce  que  je  crois,  pour  placer  le  roi  Joseph 
sur  le  trone.’  B.  ' J’avois  un  grand  systeme  poli- 
tique, il  etoit  necessaire  d’etablir  un  contre-poids 
a votre  enorme  puissance  sur  mer,  et  d’ailleurs  ce 
n’est  que  ce  qu’ont  fait  les  Bourbons,’  or  some 
such  words.  L.  ' Mais  il  faut  avouer,  Monsieur 
le  General,  que  la  France  sous  votre  sceptre  etoit 
beaucoup  plus  a craindre  que  la  France  telle 
qu’elle  etoit  pendant  les  dernieres  annees  du  regne 
de  Louis  XIV,  d’ailleurs  elle  s’etoit  agrandie.’  B. 

' L’ Angleterre  de  son  cote  etoit  devenu  bien  plus 
puissante,’  and  he  instanced  in  our  colonies,  and 
in  our  Indian  acquisitions.  L.  ' Beaucoup  de  gens 
eclaires  sont  d’avis  que  1’ Angleterre  perd  plus 
qu’elle  ne  gagne  a la  possession  de  cette  puissance 
deraesuree  et  lointaine.’  B.  'Je  voulois  rajeunir 
I’Espagne,  faire  beaucoup  de  ce  que  les  Cortes  ont 
tente  de  faire  depuis.’  1 then  recalled  him  to  the 
main  question,  and  reminded  him  of  the  character' 
of  the  transaction  by  which  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  Spain ; to  which  he  made  no  answer,  but 
took  another  line  of  argument  on  the  subject  of 
his  detention,  and  said  at  last,  'Eh  bien,  je  me 
suis  trompe,  replacez-moi  a Rochefort,’  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  I cannot  recollect  at  what 
precise  period  of  the  discussion  Bonaparte  said 
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these  words : ^ Je  youlois/  or  ‘ je  pensois,  preparer 
au  Prince  Regtot  I’epoque  la  plus  glorieuse  de 
son  regne,’  but  the  very  words  I remember  dis- 
tinctly. I am  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the 
moment  when  he  said,  ‘ Si  vous  n’aviez  d’autre 
dessein  que  d’agir  selon  les  regies  de  la  prudence 
(or  some  such  words),  pourquoi  done  ne  pas  me 
tuer  ? e’eut  ete  le  plus  sur.’  He  once  interrupted 
me.  I was  going  to  say  our  conduct  was  regulated 
hy  a necessary^policy,  but  when  I had  uttered  the 
words  ^ une  politique  ’ he  cut  me  short,  and  put 
in  ‘etroite.’  He  filled  up  the  interval  of  this 
little  debate  with  repeated  assertions  that  the 
English  government  and  nation  were  disgracing 
themselves.  Such  expressions  as  these:  ^Non, 
vous  avez  fletri  le  pavilion,— ce  n’est  pas  en  user 
noblement  jivec  moi, — la  posterite  vous  jugera,’ 
were,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  burden  of  his  song. 
There  are  many  other  remarkable  passages  of  this 
conversation  which  I must  set  down  loosely  as 
they  occur  to  my  recollection.  I could  hardly 
place  them  in  anything  like  the  real  order  of 
their  succession,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  it,  since  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the 
arrangement.  I asked  him  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fox ; he  said,  ‘ J’ai  connu  M.  Fox,  je  I’ai  vu  aux 
Tuileries,  il  n’avoit  pas  vos  prejuges.’  L.  ‘M.  Fox, 
Monsieur  le  General,  etoit  zele  citoyen  de  sa  pro- 
pr©  patrie ; de  plus,  citoyen  du  monde.’  B.  ‘ II 
etoit  sincere,  il  vouloit  la  paix  sincerement,  et 
moi  je  la  voulois  aussi,  sa  mort  empecha  que  la 
paix  ne  fut  faite ; les  autres  n’etoient  pas  sin- 
ceres.’  He  said  abruptly,  some  time  after  we  had 
quitted  the  subject  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

^ So  you  have  no  great  opinion  in  England  of  this 
Emperor  Alexander,’  or  something  to  that  effect. 
I answered,  we  had  not:  that  he  was,  indeed, 
soft-spoken  (doucereux),  and  had  flattered  some 
women,  but  that  Englishmen  in  general  thought 
but  meanly  of  him ; that  for  my  part  I did  not 
see  how  one  could  admire  a prince  who,  with  all 
his  boasted  magnanimity,  had  yet  possessed  him- 
self so  unworthily  of  Finland  and  Poland.  I did 
not  clearly  make  out  his  answer  to  this.  Shortly 
after  he  inquired  whether  I had  been  at  Peters- 
burg, and  when?  I told  him  yes,  the  winter 
before  last.  On  which  he  asked  whether  I had 
been  at  Moscow,  and  finding  I had  not  he  paused, 
but  soon  said,  with  an  abruptness  and  eagerness 
rather  remarkable,  ^ Au  reste,  ce  n’est  pas  moi  qui 
ai  brule  Moscou.’  L.  ‘ I never  thought  you  had 
committed  such  an  act  of  folly  as  to  set  fire  to 
your  own  winter  quarters.’  I then  returned  to 
the  subject  of  Petersburg,  and  told  him  that  when 
T was  there  I found  several  people  who  spoke 
well  of  him — better  indeed  than  I,  as  an  English- 
man, liked.  He  answered,  ‘ Eh ! pourquoi  me 
hairoient-ils  ? Je  leur  ai  fait  la  guerre,  voilatout!’ 
To  this  I replied,  ^lat  the  war  was  somewhat  un- 
provoked, I thought,  or  something  to  that  effect. 


He  said,  ^ Je  voulois  retablir  la  Pologne.’  I let  that 
pass,  and  took  occasion  totellhim  howmuch  attach- 
ment the  two  Polish  officers  had  shown  him.  He 
did  not  affect  much  feeling  on  this,  and  only  said 
Ht  is  a brave  nation.’  I told  him  I had  heard 
great  praise  of  Prince  Poniatowski.  Bonaparte  said 
of  him  that  he  was  ‘ Chevalier,  celui-la  e’etoit  le  vrai 
roi  de  Pologne.’  * * * * being  mentioned,  he 
said  he  was  a traitor.  L.  ‘Vous  voulez  dire,  por- 
teur  des  deux  epaules  ? ’ He  did  not  at  first  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  I 
suppose  is  not  a good  French  one,  but  soon  eluci- 
dated his  own  meaning  thus : ‘ C’est-a-dire,  du 
parti  russe,  e’est  ce  que  nous  appelons  traitres 
nous  autres  polonois.’  Lowther  told  him  I had 
made  a speech  about  Saxony  ; I acknowledged  it, 
and  said  I would  not  disguise  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject  from  him.  That  I had  witnessed  the 
attachment  of  the  Saxons  to  their  king,  and 
thought  they  were  cruelly  used  by  the  Allies, 
especially  since,  if  I was  not  mistaken,  the  battle 
of  Leipzic  was  decided  by  the  Saxon  troops. 
This  he  assented  to,  and  told  us  that  on  a sudden 
25,000  men  and  60  or  80  pieces  of  cannon  were 
turned  against  him;  that,  though  this  was  not 
fatal  to  him  at  the  moment,  he  found  the  day 
after  that  it  had  put  out  all  his  calculations,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  I do  not  remember 
whether  he  said  anything  else  about  Saxony. 
Soon  after  he  said  that  there  was  an  end  of 
Bavaria,  the  States  of  the  Rhine,  &c.,  and  that 
now  ‘ L’Autriche  et  la  Prusse  ecrasent  tout.’  To 
this  I replied  that  it  might  be  so,  or  something 
like  it ; but  that  our  interest  required  rather  the 
aggrandisement  of  those  powers,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  others,  since  France  would  find  it 
easier  to  maintain  an  influence  among  those  petty 
states  than  at  Vienna  or  Berlin.  He  readily 
admitted  that  we  ought  to  keep  down  the  French 
interest,  and  said  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  that  it  was  our  business  to  try 
to  reduce  the  power  of  France.  If  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  he  used  some  expression  like 
this : ‘ You  should  keep  your  eye  upon  France.’ 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


ENGLISH  GILDS  : EARLY  PRINTING  : 

PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

The  late  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  in  his  very  valu- 
able work  on  English  Gilds  published  by  the 
Early  English  Text  Society,  1870,  mentions  two 
most  interesting  discoveries  which  he  supposes  he 
had  made— e.  g.  In  a note  (p.  175)  he  draws 
attention  to  a roll  then  bearing  the  Record  Office 
register  mark  ceex.  206  (now  English  Gilds, 
No.  252),  which  he  says  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  without  the  suggestion  arising  that  it  is  not 
ivritten,  but  impressed  ivith  letter  stamps ; and  he 
supports  this  conclusion  chiefly  upon  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  where  the  ink  has  disappeared  the  forms 
of  the  letters  remain  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
vellum,  so  deeply  that  they  can  be  felt  blindfold 
with  the  finger,  alleging  that  the  ink  has  not 
eaten  away  the  vellum  and  made  it  transparent  ” ; 
and  further,  that  the  initial  letters,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  each  paragraph  it  was  intended  to 
illuminate,  are  not  finished. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  learning  and 
sagacity  of  Mr,  Smith,  after  having  carefull}^  exa- 
mined the  document  to  which  he  refers,  I am 
constrained  to  differ  from  him  in  these  conclu- 
sions. In  the  first  place,  there  could  not  have 
been  any  object  in  printing  a document  of  which 
one  copy  only  was  required.  It  is  true  there  is 
much  regularity  in  the  writing,  but  not  more  than 
may  be  observed  in  many  other  ancient  records. 
It  is  not  so  much  marked  in  this  respect  as  many 
of  our  Saxon  charters ; but  apart  from  this,  and 
the  question  of  contractions,  to  come  to  the  tests 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  himself  suggested,  they  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  bear  out  his  theory, 

Mr.  Smith  very  much  relies  upon  what  he 
considers  the  deep  impressions  of  the  letters,  and 
the  absence  of  transparency.  With  respect  to  the 
last  I may  observe,  that  the  vellum  is  very  thick, 
and  although  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  what 
he  considers  the  impression  of  the  dies  arises  from 
the  vellum  having  been  eaten  away  by  the  corro- 
sive character  of  the  ink  used  when  subjected  to 
damp,  the  indentations  are  not  sufficiently  deep 
to  produce  transparency.  Moreover  they  are  not 
so  deep  as  Mr.  Smith’s  words  would  lead  one  to 
conclude ; at  least  his  sense  of  touch  must  have 
been  much  keener  than  mine  if  it  enabled  him  to 
discern  the  forms  of  the  letters  by  the  finger 
blindfold.  The  indentations  are,  however,  very 
well  defined,  and  the  edges  particularly  sharp, 
far  more  sharp  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  the  result  of  pressure.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  substance  of  the  vellum  has  been 
removed ; for  the  back  of  the  document  is  quite 
smooth,  and  shows  no  indication  of  pressure 
having  been  applied  to  the  other  side.  As  to 
the  characters,  the  same  letters  in  many  instances 
vary  considerably  in  form.  Some  of  the  «’s,  for 
example,  have  the  connecting,  or  cross  stroke, 
sloped  upwards-  in  some  it  is  quite  horizontal, 
and  in  others  it  slopes  downwards,  whilst  in  other 
instances  the  letter  is  altogether  of  a different 
form.  Again,  a line  is  ruled  on  the  margin  as  a 
guide  to  the  scribe  to  keep  the  edges  straight, 
and  this  line  is  perforated  with  little  holes  at 
equal  distances  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
same  distance  between  the  lines  of  writing,  pre- 
cisely as  is  now  done  in  every  law  stationer’s 
office.  It  is  true  the  initial  letters  are  not  com- 
pleted, but  I cannot  conceive  that  this  circum- 
stance is  any  evidence  that  the  document  is 
printed.  It  was  usual  to  finish  the  ornamental 


letters  last ; perhaps  they  were  generally  executed 
by  a more  skilful  hand  j certainly  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  ancient  MSS.  must  often  have 
noticed  them  unfinished  in  this  respect.  The 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Smith  would  apply  equally 
to  a written  or  a printed  document. 

Parclmient  Paper. — I am  also  obliged  to  differ 
from  Mr,  Smith’s  conclusions  as  to  what  he  calls 
“ parchment  paper,”  which  he  considers  he  has 
discovered  in  these  records  (see  note,  pp.  132, 133). 
I have  carefully  examined  the  documents  alluded 
to,  and  have  no  doubt  they  are  simply  of  vellum. 
Mr.  Smith  admits  that  thej'^  are  of  “ the  colour 
and  stoutness,  and  have  the  general  appearance  of 
parchment,  but,”  he  says,  the  wire  marks  of  the 
linen  fabric  that  forms  its  basis  are  plainly  to  be 
seen  on  a close  examination,”  It  seems  to  me 
quite  clear,  upon  a “ close  examination  ” of  the 
material,  that  it  is  none  other  than  parchment  or 
vellum.  The  apparent  wire  marks  noticed  by 
Mr,  Smith,  and  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
his  too  hasty  belief  that  he  had  found  a “ material 
hitherto  unknown,”  are,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
more  than  the  marks  on  sheets  of  ‘‘laid  ” paper, 
between  which  the  vellum  has  been  pressed  when 
much  damped  for  the  purpose  of  being  fiattened, 
and  in  this  conclusion  I am  supported  by  the 
Record  authorities. 

Some  of  these  documents  may  be  found  in  a 
bundle  described  as  “Writs  for  Returns,”  espe- 
cially numbers  12,  17,  and  19  ; and,  considering 
the  high  character  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  great 
interest  of  his  discoveries  (if  well  founded),  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  some  other  gentleman 
would  inspect  the  documents,  and  favour  “ N.  & Q.”' 
with  his  opinion.  John  Maclean, 

Haniraersmitli. 


CHAUCER  RESTORED.— Xo.  I. 

I once  commenced  a paper  under  the  somewhat 
ambitious  title  of  “ Chaucer  Restored.”  In  now 
recasting  it,  I may  state  that  my  object  is  to 
question  the  validity  of  certain  arguments  for 
excluding  from  the  collection  known  as  Chaucer's 
Works  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  minor  poems,  for 
which  no  MS.  authority  has  been  found,  ascrib- 
ing them  to  Chaucer. 

Gower,  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  writes  thus 
of  Chaucer : — 

“ III  the  flower  of  his  youth 
111  sundry  wise,  as  he  well  coiithe, 

Of  ditties  and  of  songes  glade, 

The  which  he  for  my  sake  made. 

The  land  fulfilled  is  over  all ; 

Whereof  to  him  in  especiall. 

Above  all  other,  I am  most  [be]hold[en].” 

These  words  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Venus, 
who,  further,  calls  Chaucer  — 

. “ My  disciple  and  m^  poet,” 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  friendship  and  ingeiiu- 
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ousness  of  this  valuable  tribute  from  a contem- 
porary. 

The  two  points  of  interest  are,  that  Chaucer 
wrote  in  ^Hhe  flower  of  his  youth,”  z.  e.  when 
very  young  and  that  there  were  many  songs  of 
love — for  my  sake,”  Venus  hq. 

Now,  Mr.  Furnivall  (see  Athenceipn,  No.  2279, 
July  1)  identifies  nothing  of  much  importance  as 
certainly  Chaucer’s  before  the  Death  of  Blanche,” 
1369,  when  he  would  be  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

I say  nothing  of  much  importance,”  because  the 
“ A.  B.  C.,”  and  the  Complaint  to  Pity,”  are 
very  poor  results  for  the  flower  of  his  youth.” 

We  have,  therefore,  to  face  the  following 
difficulties : — 

1.  Would  Gower  call  a man  of  thirty  still  in 
the  ‘‘flower  of  his  youth”? 

2.  How  could  Gower  call  the  land  “ full-filled,” 
with  such  a paucity  P 

3.  How  can  these  three  pieces  be  ascribed  to 
Venus  “for  my  sake,”  when  her  name  does  not 
appear  in  either  one  of  them  ? 

I pause  here  to  note  that  it  is  quite  clear  to  my 
mind  that  the  Cnnterhiry  Tales  were  not  known, 
as  a whole,  when  Gower  wrote. 

What  are  the  pieces  in  which  Venus’s  name 
does  appear  ? 

After  the  “Bomance  of  the  Bose,”  that’  part- 
translation  ascribed  to  Chaucer,  and  the  “ Testa- 
ment of  Love,”  which  may  be  called  a pseudo- 
autobiography of  Chaucer,  we  have  — 

1,  “The  Court  of  Love.” 

2.  “ The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight.” 

Then  follow  — 

“ Chaucer’s  Dream,”  an  allegory  of  the  God  of 
Love;  “The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,”  also 
called  “The  Book  of  Cupid,  God  of  Love.” 

These  four  pieces  are  especially  erotic;  and  the 
writer^  be  he  whom  he  may,  is  just  the  poet  whom 
Venus  may  truly  call  — 

“ My  owne  clerke.” 

The  “Flower  and  the  Leaf”  completes  the  list 
of  important  compositions  which  Mr.  Furnivall 
seeks  to  withdraw  from  Chaucer — seven  in  all. 

Tyrwhitt  accepted  all  the  above. 

I shall  not  pause  to  discuss  the  “ Testament  of 
Love,”  obviously  composed  on  a hint  from  Gower : 

“ That  he  upon  his  latter  age, 

To  set  an  end  of  all  his  work, 

Do  make  his  Testament  of  LoveT 

The  “Bomance  of  the  Bose,”  also,  I will  pass 
for  the  present.  Who  wrote  the  remaining  five 
poems,  if  Chaucer  did  not  ? Mr.  Furnivall  thinks 
the  “ Flower  and  the  Leaf  ” is  in  a style  later 
than  Chaucer’s  era;  the  remaining  four  we  may 
assume  to  be  admittedly  contemporaneous.  Who 
was  this  unknown  writer,  who  could  ape  Chaucer’s 
style  so  well  ? 


The  rhyme-test,  I contend,  should  not  be  final, 
for  there  are  obvious  reasons  to  disregard  it  in 
assumed  early  productions;  and  I will  endeavour 
to  show  that  these  five  pieces  are  linked  together 
with  Chaucer’s  undoubted  writings,  in  a manner 
that  cannot  possibly  be  accidental.  A.  Hall. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DURHAM  MS.  OF  EARLE’S  “MICROCOS- 
MOGRAPHIE.”* 

44.  A Contemplatiue  Man.  MS.  46.  For  “ Braine 
traueU,”  read  “ Braines  trauell  for  “ Man,”  “Men”; 

for  “him this,”  “them  trulyer  at  his”;  for 

“ distance  in,”  &c.,  read  “ distance.  In  his  Infirmities 
and  poorenesse  he  scorneth”;  for  “partaker,”  “ specta- 
tour  ” ; for  “ and  variety.  Hee,”  “and  he  ” ; for  “ but,” 

“ and  ” ; before  “ excellent,”  insert  “ most  ” ; for  “ yawn- 
ing,” read  “ yoiing  ” ; for  “ mj^sterious,”  “ mysteriall  ” ; 
for  “Ladder,”  &c.,  “Ladder  on  them  to  climbe  vp  to 
God  ” ; omit  “ heere.” 

45.  An  Aturney.  MS.  8.  For  “nested,”  read  “nestled”; 
for  “ Paper  set,”  “ Paper  setts  him  vp  and  thus  he  sitts  in 
his  seate,”  &c. ; omit  “can”  and  “very”;  for  “main- 
tain’d,” &c.,  read  “maintained.  In  his  libells  his  stile 
is  very  constant,  for  it  keepes  allwayes  the  stile  afore- 
saide,  and  j'etit  seeraes  he  is  much  troubled  in  it,  for  he 
is  alwayes  humbty  complaining.  Your  poore  oratour  ” ; 
for  “ smatch,”  “snatch.”  Before  “contrary”  insert 
“quite”;  next  line  omit  “poore”;  for  “Pie  .... 
soundly,”  “ When  he  hath  rack’t  them  first  soundly  ” ; 
for  “and  then,”  “then  he”;  for  “looks,”  “ bookes”; 
omit  “ as  fiercely  ” ; for  “ wrangling,”  “ babling  ” ; for 
“ there  is  law,”  “ shall  be  law  ” ; “ when  the  . . . going 
out,”  not  in  MS. 

46.  A Scepticke  in  Religion.  Xot  in  MS. 

47.  A Partiall  Man.  MS.  33.  Omit  “ one  that 
is”;  for  “iu,”i,“by  ”;  for  “ swayes.  His,”  “swayes  his”; 
for  “ you  shall,”  “ one  shall  ”;  next  line,  for  “ and,”  “ he 
considers”;  for  “ giddily,”  “quiddity”;  for  “because 
....  friends,”  “ because  brought  vp  their,  and  the  best 
Scholler  there,  is  one  of  his  Colledge.  The  Puritane  is 
most  guilty  of  this  humour ; for  he  takes  the  opinion  of 
one  Dutch  Commentatour  before  a Legion  of  Fathers ; 
and  which  is  worse,  his  owne  before  them  both ;”  for 
“indifferent  in”  &c.,  “indifferent.  In  nothing  but 
Conscience  men  esteeme  him,  for  this  he  is  a zealous  af- 
fectionate, but  they  might  mistake  him  many  times,  for 
he  doeth  but  to  be  esteemed  so  of  all  men.  He  is,”  &c.; 
for  “ cosen’d,”  “ coosened.” 

48.  A Trumpeter.  MS.  34.  ATrumpetter.  For  “not 
....  insolence,”  read  “ none  of  the  worthyest  ” ; for 
“and  (which  ....  dearer,”  “ and  which  is  worse  he 
differs  from  a fidler  only  in  this,  his  impudencie  is 
dearer  ”;  for.“  Drinke,”  “ liquor  ” ; for  “ Storme,”  “ sea”; 
for  “ noyse,”  “nose”;  for  “ as  euer,”  “howsoeuer”;  for 
“ wheresoeuer,”  “wheresoere”  ; for  “ alwaies,”  “ordina- 
rily”; for  “No  man  ....  himselfe,”  “In  short 
he  is”;  after  “bubble,”  insert  “and  his  life  a blast”; 
for  “ Bankrupt,”  “ Bankrout.” 

49.  A Vulgar  Spirited  Man.  Not  in  MS. 

50.  A Herald.  MS.  40.  An  Herauld.  “ He  giues 
arraes  himselfe  though  he  be  no  Gentleman,  and  therefor 
hath  good  reason  to  dispence  with  others.  His  trade  and 
profession  is  honour,  and  doth  that  which  few  noble  can 
doe,  thriue  by  the  Title.  You  would  thinke  he  had  the 
Indian  mines,  for  he  tells  of  the  fesse  of  gold  and  siluer, 
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but  belieue  him  not,  for  they  are  but  deuises  to  get 
tnouey.  He  seemes  only  to  deale  with  Gentry,  but  his 
chiefest  purchases  are  on  them  that  are  none,  whose 
bounty  he  conceales,  yet  blazons.  His  bribes  are  like 
those  of  a corrupt  iudge,  for  they  are  the  prizes  of  blood. 
His  traffiques  are  like  children’s  gewgawes,  pendants, 
and  scutchions  and  little  daggars,  and  his  penniworths 
are  extraordinary  deare,  fibr  he  holds  three  Boai'es  heads 
higher  then  three  Brawnes  in  the  market.  He  was  some- 
time the  coate  of  Mars,  but  is  now  for  more  merciful 
battailes  in  the  tilt  yard,  where  whosoeuer  is  victorious 
the  spoyles  are  his.  He  is  an  art  in  England,  but  natiue 
in  Wales,  where  they  are  borne  with  Herauldry  in  their 
mouth  es,  and  each  name  is  a pedigree. 

51.  A Plodding  Student.  MS.  44.  For  “ mettle,”  read 
“mettall”;  for  “His  ....  Midnight,”  “His  Study 
consists  much  in  the  sitting  up  while  Midnight  ” ; omit 
“some”;  for  “till,”  read  “that”;  for  “industry,”  “en- 
deavour”; after  “ability,”  insert  “at  length”;  for 

politer,”  read  “wittier”;  for  “accounts,”  “holds”; 
for  “ is  as  iust  as,”  “ no  more  then  ”';  for  “ discomforter 
of,”  “ discomfort  to  ” ; for  “ trauell,”  “ howers  ” ; for 
“Apothegms,”  “ Apophthegmes”  ; for  “will  go,”  “will 
stalke  goe”;  omit  “whole”;  for  “sets  forth,”  “setts 
out  ” ; for  “ Saturday  shall,”  “ Sattydav  may.” 

52.  Paid's  Walke,  MS.  43.  A Paule's  Walk.  For 
“ perfect’st,”  read  “properest”;  for  “ vast,”  “strange”; 
for  “Thenoyse,”  “Their  noyse”;  for  “orbuzze  mixt,” 
“ and  buz  ” ; for  “ here  ” “ their  ” ; after  “ afoot,”  insert 
“ It  hath  its  tempests  like  the  Sea,  and  as  violent,  and 
men  are  shipwrack’t  vpon  pillars  like  great  rocks  ” ; for 
“ need,”  read  “ may”;  omit  “ coyn’d  and  ” ; after  “ Tem- 
ple,” omit  “ in  it”  ; for  “ the  Croud,”  read  “ a Croud  ” ; 
after  “Oathes,”  omit  “left”;  for  “ytch,”  read  “heate”; 
last  line,  “ after  “walke,”  insert  “ their  ”;  add  “tSnally, 
it  is  vsed  for  a church  of  these  two  only,  sharkes  and  cut- 
purses,  the  one  comes  thither  to  fast,  the  other  to  prey.” 

.53.  A Vniuersitie  Dunne.  MS.  42,  A Dun.  Omit 
“ha’s”;  omit  “contracted  ....  drinke  for  “to  ...  . 
Suite,”  read  “ too  little  to  bee  put  in  a bond  ” ; for  “ Hee 
. . vpbrayder,”  read  “ He  is  a fierce  besieger  of  Chambers, 
and  assaults  them  with  furious  knocks  sometimes,  but 
finds  strong  resistance  commonly,  and  is  kept  out.  He 
is  the  best  witnesse  of  a Scholler’s  loytering,  for  he  is 
sure  neuer  to  finde  him  witliin  : some  choose  their  cham- 
ber on  purpose  to  auoyde  his  surprisall,  and  thinkes  the 
best  commodity  in  them  is  his  prospect”  ; for  “ brayne,” 
“witts”;  “Some  choose  ....  prospect ” transferred  Mi 
supra;  for  “ reiected  acquaintance,  hunts,”  read  “for- 
lorne  suitor,  haunting,  haunting”  {sic)  ; for  “ The  sole,” 
“ There  is  no  ” ; for  “ is,”  “ in  but”  ; omit  “ grieuous  ” ; 
for  “ hee  is  one  much,”  read  “ no  man  is.” 

54.  A stayed  Man.  Not  in  MS. 

None  of  the  “ Additional  Characters  ” printed  by  Mr. 
Arber  are  in  the  MS. 

J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 


The  Gates  oe  Somnaeth. — The  comments  on 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  have  natu- 
rally caused  reference  to  be  made  to  the  gates  of 
Soranauth — the  great  point  of  his  celebrated  pro- 
clamation after  the  Cabul  war.  As,  however,  the 
truth  regarding  these  noted  trophies  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known,  I send  you  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Daily  News  of  Decem- 
ber 25,  1871,  on  the  subject.  The  writer,  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  thus  relates  how  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  gates : — 


“ In  1860  they  were  in  the  Dewan-i-Awm,  or  Hall  of 
Audience,  in  the  fort  of  Agra.  I made  a very  careful 
sketch  of  them,  including  details  of  the  ornament.  As  I 
sketched,  it  struck  me  as  strange  that  the  art  contained 
nothing  Hindoo  in  its  design.  It  was  all  purely  Mahome- 
dan.  Out  of  the  thirtj’-'two  million  of  Hindoo  gods  there 
was  not  one  of  them  visible.  This  was  so  strange  that  I 
began  making  inquiries  as  to  whether  they  really  were 
the  veritable  gates  of  Somnath.  The  answer  alwaj's 
was  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  proclamation  was  in  every  case  referred  to. 
To  an  artist  historical  evidence,  or  even  proclamation  by 
a Governor-General,  goes  for  little  when  there  is  a style 
of  art  opposed  to  them,  so  my  doubts  clung  to  me. 
Before  leaving  India  I had  the  opportunity  of  putting 
the  question  to  Lord  Canning,  a man  far  from  indifferent 
to  questions  of  this  sort,  but  even  with  him  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  proclamation  Avas  the  infallible  guide.  It  was 
only  on  my  return  to  England,  and  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fergusson,  that  I got  confirmation  of  what  I sus- 
pected. He  agreed  with  me  that  the  ornament  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  the  gates 
of  Somnath ; but  he  added — what  I had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  in  India — that  the  gates  in  the  Dewan- 
i-Awm  at  Agra  had  been  inspected  with  a microscope, 
and  they  are  of  ‘ Deodar  pine,’  and  not  of  sandal  Avood. 
This  fact,  in  spite  of  the  proclamation,  would  command  a 
verdict  against  them  from  any  jury. 

“ Puttun  Somnath,  in  Gujerat,  contained  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Brahmins.  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznee,  shortly  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  in  a.d.  877, 
made  a raid  into  India  for  the  double  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing idolatry  and  looting  in  that  well-to-do  country.  The 
wealth  of  Somnath  led  this  Mahomedan  hero  in  that 
direction,  and,  after  a desperate  resistance,  he  took  the 
place.  Amongst  the  plunder,  he  carried  back  to  Cabool 
the  gates  of  the  temple.  They  were  of  sandal  wood,  and 
of  great  celebrity  from  their  elaborate  ornament.  After 
Mahmoud’s  death  these  gates  were  put  on  his  tomb,  and 
were  treasured  as  evidences  of  Mahomedan  conquest. 
The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  the  original  gates 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  when  the  tomb  was  repaired, 
a new  set  of  gates  were  made  of  Deodar.  These  gates 
are  not  new,  for  they  bear  many  evident  marks  of  age. 
Panels  are  smashed,  and  much  of  the  ornament  destroyed ; 
rude  repairs  are  done  with  scraps  of  wood  and  ir(m  ; and, 
curious  link  between  East  and  West,  there  are  a number 
of  horse-shoes  nailed  upon  these  old  portals.  As  they 
were  brought  from  Mahmoud’s  tomb  at  Ghuznee  by  our 
conquering  army,  they  A\^ere  an  evidence  to  the  Hindoo 
population  of  India  that  our  power  had  no  rival  in  the 
East.  So  far  Lord  Ellenborough’s  proclamation  is  cor- 
rect enough  ; but  now,  as  their  political  signification  has 
ceased  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  known,  for  historical  and 
archaeological  reasons,  that  they  are  not  the  gates  of 
Somnath.” 

Philip  S.  King. 

Parliament  Street. 

Doctor  Nash. — The  penurious  disposition  of 
the  historian  of  Worcestershire  was  no  secret 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  forms  the  point  of 
an  epigram  which  I have  many  times  heard  my 
father  repeat  in  days  long  gone  by.  I am  not  sure 
whether  it  may  not  be  too  generally  known  to 
merit  admission  into  “ N.  & Q.”j  but  if  it  should 
find  a place,  perhaps  some  correspondent  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  first  line,  of  which  one  word 
has  escaped  me.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
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genius/’  or  weakness/’  or  something  equiva- 
lent : — 

“ The  Muse  thy well  divines, 

And  will  not  ask  for  cash ; 

But  gratis  round  thy  brow  she  twines 
The  laurel.  Dr.  Nash.” 

The  following  anecdote,  from  the  same  fertile 
source,  is  probably  less  known.  I recite  it  as  well 
as  a very  old  recollection  enables  me : — The 
Doctor  was  once  invited  to  Kyre,  a mansion  in  a 
remote  part  of  Worcestershire.  He  travelled 
thither,  I think,  on  horseback,  as  was  the  more 
usual  custom  of  those  days ; but  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  way,  and  was  glad  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  some  workman  (a  thatcher,  I 
believe),  whom  he  took  from  his  employment. 
When  past  danger  of  losing  the  road,  he  inquired 
of  his  guide  whether  he  was  paid  by  the  piece  (or 
job)  or  by  the  day;  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
on  finding  that  it  was  the  former,  as  in  that  case 
his  time  was  his  own.  Having  then  ascertained 
what  he  would  get  by  his  day’s  work,  and  calcu- 
lated the  exact  time  which  had  been  lost  by 
leaving  it,  he  remunerated  him  accordingly — more, 
it  seems,  to  his  own  satisfaction  than  that  of  the 
poor  man,  for  he  related  the  story  himself  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company  at  dinner.  One  of 
the  guests,  however,  was  not  only  of  a different 
opinion,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it.  “ You 
did  wrong.  Dr.  Nash,  very  wrong!”  ‘^Why, 
what  do  you  mean  ? ” “ Because  every  man  de- 

serves to  be  paid  for  his  knowledge.”  “ My  dear 
sir,  what  knowledge  could  that  poor  man  have 
had  to  be  paid  for  ? ” “ He  knew  the  way  to 

Kyre,  which  you  did  not.”  T.  W.  Webb. 


Parsley-bed. — Inquisitive  children  with  us  are 
usually  told  that  babies  are  dug  up  from  the 
“ parsley-bed,”  and  sometimes  it  is  vexatiously 
added  that  the  boys  are  dug  up  from  beneath  a 
gooseberry-bush.”  I had  always  looked  upon 
this  as  a more  or  less  nursery  fiction,  but  it  must 
be  of  more  general  diffusion  than  our  English 
nurseries,  if  Napoleon  I.  (see  “N.  & Q.”  S. 
viii.  393)  could  sing  by  his  camp-fire  — 

“ There’s  a maiden  of  fifteen,  Jean, 

As  innocent  as  may  be  ; 

’Mongst  the  parsley  she  was  seen,  Jean, 
Searching  for  a baby  ! ” 

M.  D. 


Health  Enquiries. — In  a notice  in  a late 
number  of  The  Athenesum  of  the  Literary  Life  of 
the  Rev.  JFm.  Harness,  I observed  the  following 
passage : — 

“ A bachelor,  he  lived  with  a spinster  sister.  One 
household  rule  he  gently  and  successfully  enforced,  that 
neither  should  ever  enquire  after  the  other’s  health.  Such 
enquiries,  he  thought,  suggested  ailments  that  otherwise 
would  never  exist.” — Athen.  Oct.  28, 1871. 


1 greatly  admire  this  household  rule,  and  think 
it  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  In  similar 


circumstances  I should  certainly  adopt  it,  though 
of  course  it  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  grave 
and  decided  attacks  of  , illness.  It  would  be  a 
wise  regulation  in  the  ordinary  track  of  life,  and 
put  an  end  to  much  empty  formality,  while  it 
effectually  checked  nervousness  and  hypochon- 
driacism.  Some  people  like  to  be  asked  after 
their  health,  and  could  hardly  bear  to  be  thought 
well ; and  to  such  Mr.  Harness’s  opinion  is  directly 
applicable,  that  such  inquiries  suggest  ailments 
that  otherwise  would  never  exist. 

A sensible  person  rather  feels  annoyed  at  these 
daily  enquiries,  and  would  gladly  escape  them. 
Above  all,  be  careful  how  you  ask  an  old  woman 
after  her  health ; for  she  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
out  with  a fearful  enumeration  of  real  or  sup- 
posed maladies.  She  has  got  the  rheumatics,  has 
frequent  stoppages,  meaning  spasms,  has  been 
troubled  with  the  diarera,  or,  as  one  once  told 
me,  she  has  got  cartruts  in  herv  eyes.  Well  I 
remember  only  one  instance  where  I was  agreeably 
disappointed.  I ventured  to  enquire  after  one  oM' 
woman’s  health,  and  to  my  surprise  she  answered 
quite  briskly,  “ O thank  you,  sir,  I’m  quite  well.” 

“ 8ic  me  servavit  Apollo^’’  E.  C.  H. 

^‘Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve 
IN  Heaven”  (Milton,  Paradise  Lost). — In  my 
last  Sunday  reading  I met  with  the  following 
remark  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  which  concludes  his 
admirable  treatise  on  Obedience,  in  his  Life  of 
Christ 

“ And  to  encourage  this  duty  [obedience]  I shall  use 
no  other  words  than  those  of  Achilles  in  Homer  : ‘ They 
that  obey  in  this  world  are  better  than  they  that  com- 
mand in  hell.’  ” 

How  far  was  our  immortal  epic  poet  indebted 
to  this  Homeric  speech  for  the  bold  blasphemy 
w;ith  which  his  “ not  less  than  archangel  ruined  ” 
hurls  an  impious  defiance  in  the  face  of  the 
Almighty  ? J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Unrecorded  Sating:  ‘‘Like  the  Walsall 
Man’s  Goose.”— One  of  the  popular  dishes  of  the 
Christmas  season — goose — reminds  me  of  a local 
saying  that  has  not  (I  believe)  yet  been  noted  in 
these  pages.  It  is  this  : “ Too  much  for  one  and 
not  enough  for  two,  like  the  Walsall  man’s  goose.” 
The  presumed  foundation  for  this  saying  is,  that 
an  inhabitant  of  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  when 
asked  if  he  and  his  wife  were  going  to  have  a 
goose  for  their  Christmas  dinner,  replied  in  th& 
negative,  adding  that  the  goose  was  a very  foolish 
bird ; it  was  “ too  much  for  one  and  not  enough 
for  two.”  CUTHBERT  BeDE. 


* “ The  Great  Exemplar,  with  introductory  essay  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  M.A.”  Virtue,  Hall  &,  Virtue,  n.  d. 
but  the  essay  is  dated  1835. 
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Longevity. — About  tbeyear  1840 1 was  staying 
witb  a connection  of  mine,  then  the  incumbent  ot 
Little  Saling,  Essex.  When  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don (Blomfield)  was  visiting  his  diocese,  my  friend, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Vickris  Pryor,  attended  the 
visitation  at  Bunmow,  and  dined  afterwards,  as 
is  very  usual,  with  the  bishop.  On  his  return  he 
told  me  that  the  bishop,  in  his  after-dinner  speech, 
had  mentioned  a remarkable  fact,  viz.  that  it  was 

on  record,  in  the  diocese  of  London  and  county 
of  Essex,  that  an  incumbent  had  held  his  living 
ninety  j'^ears.”  If  on  record  then,  it  is  on  record 
still,  and  any  one  of  your  readers  who  may  obtain 
access  to  the  registry  of  the  diocese  will  be  able 
to  verify  the  statement. 

Heebeet  Randolph. 

Folk  Loee  : Cheistmas  Decoeations  and 
THE  Uppee  Room. — In  the  past  Christmas  I was 
helping  in  some  decorations  for  a village  church 
in  Rutland,  and  was  at  work  upon  them  in  a first- 
floor  room  of  a house.  I was  told  that  it  was  a 
very  unlucky  thing  to  make  in  an  upper  room 
anything  that  was  intended  for  a church.  My 
informant  was  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of 
this  bit  of  folk-lore,  but  said  that  she  had  heard 
it  since  her  childhood,  and  that  it  was  a common 
belief  in  Rutland.  Perhaps  this  connection  be- 
tween an  upper  room  and  ‘^bad  luck”  may  be 
founded  on  Ijuke  xxii.  12.  Cdthbeet  Bede. 

Fazen. — I heard  a native  of  Sandwich  lately 
make  use  of  the  expression,  ^Mazen  eels,”  and  he 
informed  me  it  was  generally  used  in  the  Isle  of 
Thauet  to  signify  the  brown  kind  of  eels.  The 
word  is  pronounced  similarly  to  brazen. 

Geoege  Bedo. 

Faversliara. 

Beenaed  Lens  and  his  Sons. — The  rest  of 
the  family  portraits  of  B.  Lens  have  con:ke  to 
light.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  his  son 
Better  {i.e.  Peter  Paul  Lens,  pictor,  as  at  the  back 
of  his  portrait,  when  young)  turned  out  a very 
good  miniature  painter,  his  signature  being  an 
imitation  of  his  father’s,  the  long  L with  two  p'& 
across  it  in  gold.  J.  C.  J. 

Boyhood  oe  Chaeles  Dickens. — Allow  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a number  of  letters, 
&c.,  on  this  subject  are  now  appearing  in  the 
Camden  Town  Gazette,  a local  paper,  published  at 
80,  High  Street,  Camden  Town,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  Bayham  Street,  where  the  elder 
Dickens  is  said  to  have  resided.  Amongst  the 
correspondents  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  school  which  young  Dickens  attended. 

R.  B.  P. 

[Unsuccessful  applications  have  been  already  made 
for  the  papers  containing  these  letters.  The  numbers 
asked  for  were  out  of  print.] 


“THE  LEXINGTON  PAPERS.’ 

In  1851  Mr.  Murray  published  a vmlume  entitled 
The  Lexington  Papers,  being  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  Robert  Sutton,  Lord  Lexington 
of  Aram.  The  book  was  edited  by  the  Hon.  H. 
Manners  Sutton,  the  preface  is  dated  Berghapton 
Cottage,  and  the  originals  had  then  been  recently 
found  at  Kelham  (formerly  the  residence  of  the 
last  Lord  Lexington),  then  the  property  of  his 
grandson  Lord  George  Manners  Sutton,  whose 
great-grandson,  John  Henry  Manners  Sutton,  M.P. 
for  Newark,  held  it  in  1850. 

I beg  leave  to  ask,  first,  the  editor’s  name;* 
secondly,  to  inquire  if  the  miscellaneous  papers  ” 
found  at  the  same  time,  as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
face, are  still  preserved  If  so,  is  there  any 
mention  of  any  gift  by  Lord  Lexington  to  the 
incorporators  of  the  town  of  Lexington  in  Massa- 
chusetts, March  20,  1712-13  ? 

This  question  has  some  interest  to  us  here, 
because  thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  the  reason  why  this  name  was  adopted. 
There  is  no  village  of  the  name  in  England,  Lex- 
ington being  the  old  form  of  the  place  now  called 
Laxton  in  Notts.  Very  possibly  the  name  Laxton 
was  in  common  use  before  1700,  as  Lord  Lexing- 
ton seems  to  have  chosen  his  title  as  a revival 
of  a barony  formerly  in  his  family.  It  would 
seem  almost  as  clear  a case  of  the  selection  of  the 
name  of  some  individual  as  the  ordinary  one  of 
choosing  Washington,  Lafayette,  Barre,  or  Adams 
as  sponsor  for  a new  town. 

Yet  I cannot  find  a reason  for  the  selection  of 
Lord  Lexington.  Pie  indeed  was  a diplomatist 
holding  several  consecutive  appointments,  and 
from  1699  to  1705  he  was  a member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trade  and  Plantations.  But  he  lived  in 
retirement  during  the  early  part  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign,  being  restored  to  favour  in  1712,  and  made 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Madrid.  I fail  to  see, 
however,  that  in  1712  or  1713  he  occupied  so 
prominent  a place  in  political  life  that  a little 
township  in  Massachusetts  should  have  selected 
his  name  for  its  own. 

It  seems  worth  while,  however,  to  ask  if  among 
the  papers  of  Lord  Lexington  anything  has  been 
found  showing  either  that  he  was  aware  of  this 
naming,  or  that  he  had  any  interest  in  any  way 
in  affairs  in  New  England  at  that  time.  As  all 
of  the  acts  of  our  provincial  legislature  came 
before  the  privy  council,  of  which  Lord  Lexington 
was  a member  from  1692,  he  may  be  presumed  to 
have  known  of  the  incorporating. 

W.  H.  Whitmoee. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


[*  Pee  above.] 
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Americaist  Queries. — 1.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  note  the  lirst  appearance  of  the  long,  thin, 
straight-haired  Yankee  of  the  caricaturists.  The 
figure  was  evidently  based  upon  the  old  Puritan 
oOhe  Civil  War  tracts,  and  the  first  illustrator 
of  Hudihras,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
common  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  Boston  mobs  of  the  Political 
Register  do  not  differ  from  the  English  mobs  drawn 
by  the  same  hand.  In  the  London  Magazine  of 
1778  there  is  a singularly  unfortunate  emble- 
matical plate,”  published  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  after  Keppel’s  engagement  off  Brest. 
Neptune  is  consoling  Britannia  and  deriding 
America.  The  British  fleet  is  riding  triumphant 
in  the  background.  The  revolted  colonies  are 
typified  by  a man  in  old-fashioned  costume  with 
long  lank  hair,  who  is  waving  the  flag  of  the  thir- 
teen provinces,  and  has  the  Gallic  cock  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  personal  characteristics  of  the  early 
Revolutionists  had  probably  also  something  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  the  popular  American.  In 
the  caricatures  of  Remarks  upon  the  Jacohmiad, 
published  some  years  latei’,  we  find  — 

“ As  lank  Honesius  with  his  lanthorn  jaws,” 

which  was  probably  intended  for  Austin  or  Jef- 
ferson. 

2.  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  March  1764  there 
is  a very  interesting  letter  front  Boston — a kind  of 
defence  of  Puritanism,  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
upon  the  New  England  provinces  which  appeared 
in  an  earlier  number.  The  writer  defends  the  so- 
called  religious  laws  ” which  he  thinks  most 
of  the  sober- thinking  people  of  our  mother  country 
would  be  glad  to  see  revived  among  them.”  The 
letter  is  signed  A.  N.  Who  was  the  writer  ? 

3.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of 

Jonathan  Comcoh,  London,  1787  ? and  did  any 
sequel  ever  appear.  0.  Elliot  Browiste. 

Cheap  Bookcases. — Where  can  bookshelves  of 
cheap  construction  on  iron  frames  be  obtained  ? 
They  have  been  advertised,  but  I made  no  note  of 
it.  Such  information  may  be  valuable  to  other 
sufferers  from  hihlio-plethora. 

Edward  Riggall. 

Bayswater. 

[Probably  the  makers  of  cheap  and  portable  iron  wine 
bins  would  be  also  the  makers  of  bookcases  on  similar 
construction.  The  manufacturers  advertise  at  man}^  of 
the  railwa}^  stations,  so  that  our  correspondent  will  "find 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  addresses.] 

Bows  m Bonnets. — I am  told  by  a lady  that 
in  her  youth,  some  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  the 
practice  for  ladies,  according  to  their  state  as  mar- 
ried or  single,  to  wear  the  bows  in  their  bonnets 
on  a different  side  of  the  face.  She  does  not 
remember  whether  the  married  ladies  wore  theirs 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  unmarried  on  the  left 
side,  or  vice  versa.  Perhaps  some  of  jmiir  corre- 


spondents could  enlighten  us  as  to  this,  and  tell 
us  when  the  custom  originated  ? H.  B.  AV. 

[The  bow  on  the  bonnet  was  worn  on  the  right  side  bj' 
married  ladies,  and  on  the  left  by  those  in  single  blessed- 
ness.] 

Robert  Butts,  B.I).,  Bishop  oe  Ely,  1738-48. 
Some  years  ago  I inserted  a query  with  a view  of 
eliciting  information  respecting  this  bishop.  It 
provoked  an  almost  useless  genealogical  discus- 
sion. I regret  to  say  that  nearly  all  who  entered 
into  it  are  dead ; and,  unfortunately,  one,  I believe, 
of  them  was  one  of  the  bishop’s  descendants.  Can 
any  correspondent  give  me  information  respecting 
him  ? I have  all  I can  get  from  local  sources. 
Cole’s  MSS.,  &c.  If  any  one  has  happened  to 
have  read  anything  about  him,  or  knows  aught 
of  him  and  his  descendants,  please  to  let  me 
know.*  Rana  e Paludibus. 

Carpathian  AVizard’s  Hook”  (Alii ton,  Comus, 
V.  872.) — I should  be  glad  to  have  this  allusion 
explained.  AIakrocheir. 

[‘‘The  Carpathian  wizard”  is  Proteus,  the  prophetic 
old  man  of  the  sea,  who  had  a cave  at  Carpathos,  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes  {Georg,  iv.  387),  and  was  a wizard  or 
prophet,  and  also  Neptune’s  shepherd,  who  as  such  bore  a 
hook.  See  also  Ovid,  3Iet.  xi.  249.1 

Commercial  Queries. — 1.  Baudkin.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  whence  this  rich  stuff 
obtained  its  name  ? It  was  composed  of  silk  inter- 
woven with  threads  of  gold,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  AA^e  read 
of  cloth  of  bawdkyn,”  changeable  bawdkyn,” 
“ gold  bawdkyn,”  ‘‘  Luks  bawfikyn,”  as  well  as 
red,  green,  and  blue  bawdkyn. 

2.  Tinsin  Satin. — Is  any  one  able  to  define  the 
difference  between  ^Ginsin  satin,”  “satin  of 
Bruges,”  and  ordinary  satin? 

3.  Changeable  Silk  and  Taffetas. — AVas  taffetas 
called  changeable  silk  ? If  so,  why  P Changeable 
silk  is  often  mentioned  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  Taylor’s  JVorkes  (a.d.  1630),  ii.  40, 
we  read — 

“ No  taifaty  more  changeable  then  they — 

In  nothing  constant  but  no  debts  to  pay.” 

Palsgrave  says  that  sarsenet  and  taffetas  were 
two  names  for  the  same  thin  kind  of  silk.  AVhat 
was  “ dornyx  taffa  ” ? 

4.  Take. — AVhat  was  this  material,  of  which 
vestments  for  priests  were  occasionally  made  ? 

5.  Branched  Damask. — AVhat  was  the  peculiar 
pattern  or  texture  of  “branched”  stuffs?  AVe 
read  of  “ white  damask  branched,”  and  of  “ white 
cruel  branched  with  tawney  silk.” 

6.  Russell  Worsted.  — AVhence  did  this  black 

stuff  derive  its  name  ? It  has  been  in  use  for  four 
or  five  centuries.  AV.  A.  S.  R. 

[*  To  avoid  reiteration,  tbe  previous  articles  on  Bishop 
Butts  should  be  first  consulted  : see  “ N.  & Q.”  2^^^ 

34 ; ii.  17,  478  ; family,  iii.  16,  74,  137 ; iv.  35,  257 ; viii. 
435;  ix.  61,  149,  185;  x.  106.— Ed.] 
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CoFTTS  Family.  — I am  mucli  obliged  by  your 
notice  of  my  inquiry  as  to  the  father  of  Mr.  Coutts 
the  banker,  and  the  time  of  his  decease.  Mr. 
Coutts,  the  banker,  died  in  February,  1822,  aged 
eighty-seyen  according  to  some  accounts,  and 
ninety-one  according  to  another  account ; and  it 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  James  Coutts,  M.P.  for 
Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1778,  could  not  have 
been  his  father.  He  was  in  fact  his  brother.  In 
the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1822,  p.  195,  the  father’s  name 
is  given  as  John  Coutts,  a merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
but  the  period  of  his  decease  is  not  given. 

There  was  a Thomas  Coutts,  a merchant  in 
London  in  1723,  and  who,  I believe,  was  living 
in  1732.  Can  any  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.” 
give  me  any  account  of  this  Thomas  Coutts,  and 
say  when  he  died  ? T.  P. 

Clifton. 

[On  farther  research  it  is  clear  we  have  confounded 
the  brother  with  the  father  of  Thomas  Coutts  (see  p.  522 
of  the  last  volume).  John  Coutts,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, 1742,  and  the  father  of  Thomas,  the  famed  London 
banker,  died  at  Nola,  near  Naples,  on  March  23,  1750,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one.  Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the 
Coutts  family  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  a Banking 
House,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  1860, 
8vo,  and  Bourne’s  English  Merchants,  ii.  123-147.] 

Henei  Deux  Waee. — I have  in  my  possession 
a teapot  of  what  I suppose  to  be  Henri  Deux  ware. 
Could  you  tell  me  if  it  is  so,  from  the  following 
description  ? It  is  of  a whitey-brown  colour,  dia- 
mond shape,  Grecian  pattern ; dragon  on  lid  (half 
of  which  is  missing) ; 4|  in.  in  height,  4^  in. 
in  length  and  it* is  extremely  light  in  weight. 

Could  you  also  tell  me  its  probable  value,  and 
the  best  means  of  disposing  of  it  ? A.  J,  H. 

[We  have  submitted  your  query  to  a friend  who  is 
learned  in  Ceramics,  and  have  received  from  him  the 
following  information : — 

“ The  Henri  II.  ware  is  so  distinct  in  appearance  from 
all  others  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  Only  fifty  to  sixty 
pieces  are  known  to  exist.  They  are  of  great  value,  the 
authorities  at  South  Kensington  having  given  as  much 
as  640/.  for  a candlestick  at  an  auction.  Their  judgment 
was  criticised  in  giving  so  large  a price,  but  a wealthy 
collector  offered  to  relieve  the  public  collection  by  an 
advance  of  more  than  100/.  on  that  cost.  Pieces  are 
generally  ornamented  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  decora- 
tion. They  have  chiefly  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Touraine  in  France,  where  the  ware  was  made  from 
1520  to  1550.  Modern  copies  are  made,  always  dis- 
tinguishable as  reproductions. 

“ The  teapot  would  appear  to  be  early  Staffordshire, 
very  likely  to  have  been  made  by  Ralph  Wovel  of  Burs- 
lem,  as  we  have  seen  specimens  of  his  make  with  which 
this  account  seems  to  correspond.  No  one  could  give 
an  estimate  of  the  value  without  seeing  it.  The  damage 
that  you  mention  would  be  a great  detraction  even  if 
repaired.”] 

Heraldic  Hedgehog. — In  a recent  number  of 
the  lioss  Gazette  was  an  interesting  letter  about 
the  monuments,  &c.  in  its  famous  church,  in 
W’hich  appeared  the  following  quotation  : — i 


■ “ The  hedgehog — erst  in  prickly  ball — 

Now  stands  of  Kyrle  the  crest ; 

And  thrice  on  shield  of  Abrahall 
The  urchin’s  form ’s  impressed  ! ” 

In  Dr.  Strong’s  Heraldry  of  Herefordshire  the 
shields  of  Kyrle  and  Abrahall  are  beautifully 
blazoned;  but  neither  in  it  nor  in  the  erudite 
Handbook  to  Ross  is  rendered  any  explanation,  nor 
is  any  origin  assigned  for  the  heraldic  hedgehog 
named  in  the  preceding  quaint  old  verse.  Can 
you  or  your  readers  inform  me  of  the  authorship 
of  the  above  four  lines  ? and  also  the  when,  where, 
and  why  the  said  symbol  was  first  introduced  in 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  two  families  ? P. 

Mary  Anne.” — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  what  a party  of  Republicans  mean  by 
drinking  to  the  health  of  “ Mary  Anne  ” ? This  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  Lothair.  Heddwch. 

PoYXTz  Family. — Where  can  I find  some  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Poyntz, 
at  one  time  M.P.  for  Midhurst,  and  married  ta 
the  heiress  of  Cowdrey  ? They  were  drowned  by 
the  capsizing  of  a boat,  off  Bognor,  about  the  year 
1812;  but  I can  find  no  mention  of  the  accident 
in  the  Annual  Register.  C.  L.  W.  C. 

Prober.  — Can  you  tell  me  when  a London 
clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Prober  lived  ? 

J.  0.  H. 

Quotation  wanted.  — Who  is  the  author  of 
the  line — 

“ Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,  now  mute  for  ever  ” ? 

Is  the  original  allusion  to  the  codfish,  or  whose 
is  the  humorous  application  ? R.  F.  S. 

Capture  oe  Richard  I.  — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  if  there  be  any  detailed 
narrative  of  the  departure  of  Richard  I.  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  of  his  capture  by  the  Archduke 
of  Austria  ? All  the  historians  of  the  time  that 
I have  read  are  very  brief  on  this  subject. 

T.  W.  R. 

Nottingham. 

Royal  Heads  on  Bells.— Will  some  readers 
of  N.  & Q.”  who  have  a taste  for  such  matters 
hunt  for  the  heads  of  royalty  on  any  bells  in  their 
locality  or  elsewhere,  if  they  have  an  opportunity  ? 

I may  say,  there  are  none  such  ancients  in  Somer- 
set, Cornwall,  or  Devon,  excepting  one  at  St. 
James’s,  Devonport,  which  was  brought  from  a 
destroyed  church  in  Worcester. 

I think  only  three  types  of  heads  are  known  to 
campanists ; those  are  supposed  to  be  of  Edward  I. 
and  Eleanor,  Edward  HI.  and  Philippa,  Henry  VI. 
and  Margaret,  and  the  young  Prince  Edward. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 
Rectory,  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon. 

Arms  oe  Prince  Rupert.  — Can  any  one 
acquainted  with  foreign  heraldry  say  if  it  is 
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likely  that  P.  Heylin  should  have  made  a mistake 
about  the  arms  of  Prince  Rupert  ? 

He  gives  them  as  quarterly,  the  1st  and  4th  a 
lion  ramp,  or,  crowned  gules  j 2nd  and  3rd,  paly 
bendy,  ar.  and  az.,  and  all  usual  books  follow  this 
description.  But  on  a very  elaborately  and  beau- 
tifully carved  boxwood  tobacco-box  top,  under- 
neath a very  finely  executed  royal  arms,  with 
C.  R.  at  the  top,  is  a coat  looking  like  Prince 
Rupert’s ; but  not  as  Heylin  has  put  it,  2nd  and 
3rd  being  a bend  engrailed. 

The  connection  with  Charles  I.,  and  there  being 
no  English  coat,  as  far  as  I know,  like  it,  make 
me  have  little  doubt  that  the  arms  on  the  box 
are  Prince  Rupert’s,  though  varying  from  Heylin’s 
description.  He  was  by  no  means  always  cor- 
rect. Is  there  any  seal  or  contemporary  embla- 
zonment of  Prince  Rupert’s  arms  in  the  British 
Museum  or  other  public  place  ? J.  C.  J. 

George  Sandys.  — Having  just  completed  a 
new  edition  of  George  Sandys’s  Poems  for  Mr. 
Russell  Smith,  I should  be  much  obliged  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  could  give  me  any  hitherto 
unedited  notitia  relative  to  so  good  and  great  a 
man.  Communications  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  or  published  in  N.  & Q.” 

Richard  Hooper. 

Three  Leaves  eaten  eor  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment.— In  reading  Mr.  Ludlow’s  Popular  Epics 
of  the  Middle  Ayes,  I made  a note  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Three  leaves  he  takes  from  the  grass  between  his 
feet,  and  receives  them  in  place  of  the  body  of  God.” 

This  occurs  in  Garin  the  Lorrainer  (p,  85),  an 
epic  of  the  twelfth  century ; and  in  Paoul  of  Cam- 
hray,  which  was  probably  written  about  the  same 
period,  at  p.  135,  I read  that  — 

Many  a gentle  knight  takes  the  sacrament  with 
three  bits  of  grass,  for  other  priest  is  none.” 

Is  anything  known  concerning  this  piece  of 
mediseval  superstition  P H.  Fishwick. 

Sir  Topas.  — The  nickname  of  Sir  Topas  ” 
applied  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  of  Nov.  25  last  is  said  to  be  drawn 
from  Dry  den’s  works.  From  which  of  them  ? 

G.  T.  M. 

[The  knight-errant  of  the  “ Eime  of  Sir  Thopas,”  one  of 
Chaucer’s  Canterhury  Tales,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  one  of 
Prior’s  poems  : — 

Bad  as  Sir  Topas,  or  Squire  Quarles,’ 

Matthew  did  for  the  nonce  reply, — 

‘ At  emblem  or  device  am  I.’”] 

Watton  Castle. — Can  any  one  enlighten  me 
respecting  the  history  of  a ruined  castle  situated 
on  a hill  near  this  place,  and  called  here  Watton 
Castle  ? There  appears  to  be  a variety  of  opinions 
in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  its  antiquity,  but 
I am  unable  to  get  any  trustworthy  history.  Any 
information  will  greatly  oblige.  " W.  M. 


GAINSBOROUGH  AS  A MUSICIAN. 

(4“^  S.  viii.  450,  555.) 

This  great  painter  was  not  only  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  music,  but  a respectable  performer  on  the 
harpsichord.  I have  frequently  heard  my  father 
speak  of  his  performance  on  this  instrument  in  terms 
of  great  praise.  Stephen  Francis  Rimbault,  to 
whom  I allude,  was  born  in  1768  and  died  in  1837,. 
He  was  intended  for  an  artist,  and  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  profession  under  Philip  Reinagle,. 
the  landscape  painter.  After  a few  years  of  study 
he  abandoned  the  limner’s  art  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  music,  a profession  which  he  followed 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  love  of  art  threw  him 
a great  deal  amongst  artists,  particularly  painters 
in  water-colours,  of  whose  works  he  formed  a 
large  collection,  which  was  disposed  of  after  his 
death  by  Messrs.  Christie  & Manson  (Wednesday,. 
Dec.  13,  1837,  and  two  following  days.)  I per- 
fectly well  remember,  when  a boy,  seeing  DayeS;,. 
Howitt,  Westall,  S.  Pether,  Turner,  Rowlandson, 
and  many  other  celebrated  artists  of  the  time,  at 
my  father’s  house.  No.  9,  Denmark  Street,  Soho. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  my  notice. 
Gainsborough  knew  a little  of  almost  every  musical 
instrument  (such  as  were  used  for  solo  playing), 
but  his  chief  forte  consisted  in  modulating  upon 
the  harpsichord.  He  was  too  capricious  to  study 
music  scientifically,  but  his  ear  was  so  good,  and 
his  natural  taste  so  refined,  that  these  important 
adjuncts  led  him  far  beyond  the  mechanical  skill 
of  the  mere  performer  who  relies  only  upon  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The  late  Henry  Angelo  (the  son  of  the  well- 
known  riding-master)  gives  some  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  Gainsborough,  in  connection  with  his 
love  of  music,  in  his  Reminiscences,  1828,  vol.  i. 
p.  184  et  seq.  He  quotes  Jackson’s  ill-natured 
remarks,  thus  commenting  upon  them  : — 

“ This  sprightly  sketch  of  the  musical  eccentricities  of 
the  painter,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  is  somewhat  of  a caricature  ; for  Gainsborough 
not  only  did  know  his  notes,  but  could  accompany  a slow 
movement  of  the  harpsichord,  both  on  the  fiddle  and  the 
flute,  with  taste  and  feelingT 

Abel  (who  jointly  with  J.  C,  Bach  founded  the 
Bach  and  Abel  concerts)  was  a great  lover  of  the 
arts.  He  laid  an  impost  upon  the  talents  of 
Gainsborough,  and  exchanged  with  him  notes  on 
the  viol-di-gamba  for  drawings.  Angelo  speaks 
of  seeing  the  walls  of  Abel’s  apartments  literally 
covered  with  the  genius  of  the  painter.  When 
Abel  died  (June  20,  1788)  this  collection  was  sold 
at  Langford’s  auction-room  in  the  Piazza,  Covent 
Garden.  These  works  of  Gainsborough  were 
chiefly  drawings  in  chalks.  My  father  was  a large 
purchaser,  but  what  became  of  them  afterwards  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
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And  now  comes  tlie  question,  What  was  the 
cause  of  Jackson’s  animosity  to  the  great  painter  ? 
Mk.  Sewell  thinks  that  the  expression  in  Gains- 
borough’s letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that 
Jackson  was  “ no  tiddler,”  was  the  sore  point ; hut 
in  this  he  is  surely  mistaken.  Gainsborough  as- 
sures the  duke  that  Jackson  was  no  fiddler ^ but 
something  much  better — a man  of  science  and  let- 
ters. “ As  ignorant  as  a fiddler  ” is  a proverbial 
saying,  and  to  this  day,  I am  sorry  to  say,  it 
holds  good.  It  means  that  a man  who  makes 
music  his  sole  study  is  fit  for  little  else.  Gains- 
borough’s words  were  intended  to  imply  Jackson’s 
superiority  over  many  of  his  fellow  musicians, 
ordinary  tiddlers,  and  as  such  I recognise  in  them 
the  greatest  compliment  he  could  possibly  pay  to 
a man  in  Jackson’s  position.  With  due  deference 
to  Mr.  Sewell,  this  is,  I think,  the  right  inter- 
pretation of-  the  passage  in  the  letter.  If  so,  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  Jackson’s 
ill  feeling  towards  the  painter.  If  I might  be 
allowed  to  give  my  own  idea,  I should  point  to 
the  following  passage  in  Angelo’s  Reminiscences  as 
suggestive  : — 

“ Had  Gainsborough  outlived  the  witty  musician,  he 
might,  perhaps,  with  equal  truth  have  given  the  world  as 
satirical,  not  to  say  as  unfriendly,  a posthumous  descrip- 
tion of  Jackson’s  attempts  with  the  pallet  and  painting 
brushes  ” 

• From  this  it  appears  that  Jackson  was  a painter ! 
Now  may  not  Gainsborough  have  been  free  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  amateur  artist,  and  so  have 
caused  the  bitter  feeling  in  return  ? 

Edward  F.  Eimbatjlt. 


AN  AMEETCAN  CENTENARIAN. 

(4‘h  S.  viii.  281.) 

I have  to  explain  that  my  statement  in.  was 
simply  a correction  of  my  own  clerical  error  in 
No.  II,  I have  omitted  the  initial  A.,  which  occurs 
after  the  name  Edward.  I wrote  at  the  time  to  the 
town  clerk,  and  received  the  following  reply: — 

“ Marblehead,  April  4th,  1868, 

“Dear  Sir, — The  birth  registered  Aug.  1,  1728,  is 
Edward  A.  Holyoke.  It  is  very  seldom  I find  the 
middle  name  in  full,  although  sometimes  it  is  entered. 
But  in  this  case  nothing  but  Edwai'd  A.  Holyoke. 

“Glover  Brouohtox,  Town  Clerk.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  child  whose 
birth  was  recorded  in  1728  was  named  Edward 
Augustus.  I think  I may  add  there -is  equally 
no  doubt  that  he  lived  more  than  a hundred  years. 

The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Holyohe  which  I have  cited 
is  full  of  details  of  his  life,  and  5^111’  readers  may 
be  assured  that  the  case  is  not  one  of  vague  tradi- 
tion, but  one  which  was  thoroughly  examined 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  subject.  The  little 
volume  of  eighty  pages  might  well  be  reprinted  to 
furnish  arguments  against  those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  centenarianism. 


I have  said  that  Dr.  Holyoke  was  the  son  of 
Bev.  Edward  (iv.)  H.,  who  was  President  of 
Harvard  College.  The  latter  was  son  of  Elizur 
(hi.)  H.,  and  grandson  of  Elizur  (ii.)  Holjmke, 
one  of  the  early  colonists  here.  This  Elizur  (ii.), 
senr,,  was  undoubtedly  born  in  England,  and 
settled  here  with  his  father,  Edward  (i.)  Holyoke, 
about  1636.  Edward  and  Prudence,  his  wife, 
were  from  Tamworth,  co.  Stafford,  as  appears  by 
the  Salem  records  at  the  date  of  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter  in  1643,  Elizur  (m.)  Holyoke, 
jun.,  died  at  Boston  in  1711,  and  used  on  his  will  a 
seal  of  arms,  viz,  a chevron  cotised  between  three 
crescents ; crest,  a crescent.  Prudence,  the  wife 
of  Edward  (i.),  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  Bev.  John  Stockton  of  Kinholt,  and  their 
marriage  is  recorded  June  18,  1612.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  trace  the  pedigree  of  the 
family  further  ? 

HON.  TIMOTHY  EARRAR. 

I now  proceed  to  my  second  case  of  cente- 
narianism. Hon.  Timothy  Farrar,*  born  at  Lin- 
coln, Mass.,  June  28,  1747,  died  at  Hollis,  N.  H., 
Feb.  21,  1849,  aged  101  years,  7 months,  and  12 
days.  Such  is  the  statement  made,  which  I will 
proceed  to  verify  as  far  as  possible.  I must  pre- 
mise that  Mr.  Farrar  was  not  in  an  obscure 
position.  He  was  a judge  in  the  courts  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1775  to  1816,  and  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  there  from  1791.  There  is  no 
question  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  a cente- 
narian, since  he  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  a 
discourse  on  the  Sunday  following  his  centennial 
anniversary,  a copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith  to 
the  Editor  of  “N.  & Q.”  It  is  entitled — 

“ A Discourse  occasioned  by  tbe  Centennial  Anniversary 
of  Hon.  Timothy  Farrar,  LL.D.  Delivered  at  Hollis, 
N,  H.,  July  lltb,  1847,  by  Timothy  Farrar  Clary. 
Printed  by  request.  Andover,  1847.” 

So  much  for  the  belief  of  Mr.  Farrar  and  his 
nearest  friends.  As  to  the  date  of  his  birth  : he 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Barrett)  Farrar 
of  Concord,  Mass.  (I  may  here  mention  that 
Lincoln  is  part  of  the  old  town  of  Concord,  incor- 
porated as  a distinct  town  in  1754.)  Their  children 
were — Lydia,  born  Sept.  2,  1735,  married  Wil- 
liam Bond  j Samuel,  born  Feb,  14,  1737 ; Ste- 
phen, born  Sept.  8,  1738;  James,  born  July  24, 
1741 ; Bebecca,  born  Aug.  13,  1743,  married  Dr. 
.John  Preston  ; Lucy,  born  April  27,  1745,  mar- 
ried Humphrey  Farrar ; Timothy,  born  June  28, 
1747;  Mary,  born  July  5,  1754,  died  Sept.  2, 
1756.  Of  these  eight  children,  all  but  the  last  are 
recorded  at  Concord,  and  I have  before  me  a copy 
of  the  record  signed  by  George  Heywood,  town 
clerk,  dated  Oct.  24,  1871.  The  last  child,  Mary, 
I enter  on  the  authority  of  the  town  clerk  of 
Lincoln,  Henry  C.  Chapin,  who  says  that  this  is 
the  only  child  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  Farrar  on  the 
records  of  that  town.  I have  explained  that  this 
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is  a continuation  of  the  Concord  records  for  such 
inhabitants  as  lived  in  the  part  thus  set  oft  for  a 
new  town. 

Lastly,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  other  cases, 
I wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  record  at  Harvard  College.  In 
this  college  the  class  is  the  unit.  All  students, 
as  a rule,  are  admitted  at  one  examination  in  each 
year,  and  are  known  collectively  as  the  class  of 
the  year  four  years  later,  when  they  are  graduated. 
To  cite  an  instance  of  a familiar  name,  Charles 
Fraiicis  Adams  was  of  the  class  of  1825,  the 
year  of  his  graduating.  In  each  class  the  mem- 
bers are  acquainted,  and  throughout  life  the 
friendships  are  firmly  maintained.  Every  year, 
at  the  annual  festival  of  the  college,  the  members 
meet  together,  march  in  procession  under  the 
class  banner,  and  in  most  instances  have  reunions 
of  the  survivors.  For  many  years  annual  and  tri- 
ennial catalogues  have  been  issued,  and  since  1845 
great  attention  has  been  given  to  procuring  the 
vital  statistics  of  each  graduate.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  identity  of 
any  noted  graduate,  and  it  may  be  added,  nip  pro- 
bability of  a mistake  as  to  age,  where  the  chain  of 
evidence  is  so  continuous.  Each  class  remembers 
in  a degree  its  predecessors  ; and  though  the  con- 
temporaries of  Holyoke  and  Farrar  died  before 
them,  there  were  venerable  witnesses  of  succeed- 
ing classes  to  form  a continuous  chain. 

I submit  therefore  that  their  claims  as  aged, 
very  aged,  and  most  aged  men  w^ere  yearly  care- 
fully examined  by  the  alumni  of  Harvard,  a most 
suitable  body  for  such  an  investigation.  I subjoin 
a letter  on  this  subject  from  the  present  librarian 
of  the  college,  a gentleman  who  has  every  facility 
forknowing  the  facts,  and  who  has  for  years  pre- 
pared the  triennial  catalogues  — 

“ Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Dec.  8,  1871. 

“ Dear  Sir, — At  your  request  I have  personally  ex- 
amined the  cotemporary  faculty  records,  and  thej'  con- 
firm my  previous  statements  that  Dr.  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke  of  Cambridge,  of  the  class  which  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1746,  was  born  August  1,  1728,  and 
was  fourteen  years  old  when  he  entered  college ; that 
Samson  Salter  Blowers  from  Boston,  of  the  class  of  1763, 
born  March  22, 1742,  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
a quarter ; and  that  Dr.  Ezra  Green  from  Malden,  of  the 
class  of  1765,  with  whom  I was  personally  acquainted, 
and  on  whose  hundredth  anniversary  the  Rev.  Samuel 
K.  Lothrop  preached  a sermon,  which  was  printed,  was 
born  June  17,  1746. 

“ In  the  class  of  1767  were  Timothy  Farrar  and  Joseph 
Farrar,  both  from  Lincoln,  the  first  of  whom,  according 
to  the  records,  was  born  July  11,  1744,  and  entered  at 
the  age  of  nineteen;  the  other,  born  JuH  8, 1747,  entered 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  ; the  dates  of  birth  being  transposed, 
a fact  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
those  days  a student  was  never  named  by  his  Christian 
name  or  its  initial,  but  only  by  his  surname,  “ first  ” and 
“ second  ” being  added  to  it. 

“ The  dates  of  birth  and  the  ages  were  taken  when  the 
students  were  examined  for  admission  ; a ferv  months 
after  which,  as  soon  as  the  family  rank  of  the  fathers 


was  determined,  these  were  copied  into  the  permanent 
records,  wherein  the  names  of  the  students  were  entered 
in  the  order  determmed  upon. 

“ My  minutes  are  from  these  continuous  records. 

“ Respectfully  yours, 

“ John  Laxgdon  Sibley,  Librarian.” 

Tills  testimony  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  value 
as  fixing  the  ages  of  the  boys  at  a time  when  the 
mistake  of  a year  is  almost  impossible. 

I propose  hereafter  to  take  the  cases  of  Blowers 
and  Green.  W.  H.  Whitmore. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 


THE  LATIX  LANGUAGE,  ETC. 

(4*'’  S.  viii.  465.) 

The  New  Testament  referred  to  by  Hermex- 
TRiJDE  is  a liomansch  one  (not  Romaunt  ”)  : for 
the  language  of  the  Engadine — or,  more  properly 
to  speak,  of  a part  of  it — is  different  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Romaunt  or  Troubadour  tongue. 
The  Roman sch  is  confined  to  the  great  valley  of 
the  Engadine,  and  to  some  small  lateral  ones. 
This  language  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Sa- 
maden,  and  to  terminate,  at  Tarasp  Schuls,  near 
the  Austro-Tyrol  frontier.  There  are  two  dialects 
of  the  Romansch : in  the  High  Engadine  we  have 
the  Romansch,  properly  so  called,-  in  the  Low 
Engadine  we  have  the  LacUne  (not  “ Latin  ”). 
The  Bible  is  printed  in  both  dialects  at  Celerina, 
and  the  Bible  Society  pay  a portion  of  the  expense. 
The  New  Testament  of  Menni  is,  I believe,  not 
an  authorised  version,  but  the  private  effort  of  a 
learned  man.  The  church,  which  uses  in  its  ser- 
vices the  Romansch  and  Ladine  languages,  is  not 
called  the  Siviss  church.”  It  is  a church  per- 
fectly independent  of  any  other  one,  and  was 
founded  by  Bishop  Vergerio,  the  Italian  reformer. 
It  differs  in  ritual  and  doctrine  from  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  churches  of  Switzerland.  The 
worship  is  Liturgical.  The  Romansch  Prayer- 
Book  is  printed  at  Coire,  and  is  entitled  — 

“ Liturgia  ner  Uratiums  ad  Agendas  par  las  basel- 
giadas  Rumonschas  Evangelicas  en  I’Aulta  Rhazia.” 

The  Vergeriunian  church  extends  into  German 
and  Italian  districts ; and  hence,  though  it  has 
only  forty  congregations,  three  synods  are  re- 
quired, viz.  Romansch,  German,  and  Italian  ones. 
The  moderators  have  the  title  of  “ Monsignor,” 
probably  from  compliment  to  Vergerio.  The  only 
spot  beyond  the  Grisons  where  the  Vergerionians 
have  a congregation  is  Florence,  where  they 
have  a Romansch  service  in  the  Swiss  church. 

There  are  two  Grisons  newspapers  in  the  pure 
Romansch.  I would  advise  Hermentrijde,  if 
she  is  in  search  of  Ladine  or  Romansch  works,  to 
inquire  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  at  the  Swiss 
church  in  Endell  Street,  London,  or  of  some  foreign 
booksdler.  Probably  Hr.  Rimbahlt,  who  is  a 
gentleman  of  Swiss  descent,  could  give  some  in- 
formation. But  the  most  likely  way  of  obtaining 
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such  works  would  be  to  address  the  publishers 
at  Coire,  and  obtain  their  catalogue.  The  appli- 
cation should  be  in  Romansch  or  German. 

I will  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
Romande,  or  ancient  language  of  French  or 
Homande  Switzerland/’  * has  no  affinity  with 
the  Romansch  or  Ladine^  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded. 

A dictionary  of  Romande  is  published  at  Lau- 
sanne; and  connected  with  Le  Conteur  Vaudois, 
a little  periodical  published  weekly  at  Lausanne 
(ten  centimes  a number),  are  several  witty  wags, 
who  contribute  tales,  poems,  and, jokes,  all  written 
in  the  choicest  Romande — quite  a treat  for  the 
philologist,  perhaps  a puzzle  too  ! 

James  Henet  Dixojst. 


Maj^  I be  permitted  to  correct  a misprint  in  my 
former  paper  on  this  subject?  The  printer  has 
placed  periods  at  the  ends  of  the  words  nouv  and 
tradut,  as  if  they  were  abbreviated ; this  is  not 
the  case.  I may -at  the  same  time  ask  leave  to 
add,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension,  that 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  pub- 
lished a translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
dialect  of  the  Lower  Engadine,  which  is  not  by 
any  means  the  same  thing  with  the  language  of 
the  Upper  Engadine,  but  is  a later  and  more  cor- 
rupted patois.  The  two  may  be  compared  with 
interest,  but  no  one  possessing  the  former  volume 
only  must  suppose  that  he  has  in  it  a specimen  of 
the  pure  Romaunt.  Heementktjde. 


PUBLIC  TEACHERS. 

S.  viii.  413,  656.) 

Me.  Waltee  Thoenbuey,  in  what  is  hardly 
^‘N.  & Q.”-ish  language,  stigmatises  me  as  ^‘ar- 
rogant ” and  “ malicious  ” ; but  makes  up  for  it 
by  suggesting  that  I must  be  either  a “ Parsi  ” or 
a “ parson  ” — characters  which  it  is  one  of  my 
peculiarities  to  regard  as  about  the  most  to  be 
looked  up  to  of  any  in  their  respective  countries. 
He  is  pleased  to  add,  that  my  remarks  on  his 
criticisms  are  “totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject” ; 
and  I must  indeed  plead  guilty  to  the  same  par- 
ticular kind  of  irrelevance  which  made  King 
Jamie  exclaim — “O  Geordie,  Jingling  Geordie,  it 
was  grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles  laying  down 
the  guilt  of  dissimulation,  and  Steenie  lecturing 
on  the  turpitude  of  incontinence.”  Me.  Thoen- 
BUEY  is  what  is  called  an  “ agreeable  writer,”  and 
these  “ pretty  Fannies  ” of  the  press  may  without 
any  harm  be  permitted  to  have  their  own  way  to 
a certain  extent,  and  in  their  own  particular 
channels;  but  when  they  begin  to  write  to 


* In  all  lej^al  and  Swiss  documents  the  term  “ French 
Switzerland  ” is  never  used.  It  is  always  “ Suisse  Ko- 
mande.” 


“ N.  & Q,,”  giving  as  original  I Jinds  what  they 
have  discovered  in  a bookseller’s  catalogue  of  the 
preceding  week  (see  last  vol.  p.  240),  and  then 
proceed  to  brand  a great  original  writer  such  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  with  misquotation,  and  a critic  like 
John  Wilson  Croker  with  puzzleheadedness  and 
blundering,  nothing  surely  can  be  less  “ irrele- 
vant’’ than  for  somebody  to  step  in  and  point  out 
the  peculiar  qualifications  possessed  by  this  dar- 
ing assailant.  Such  I believe  to  be  the  extent  of 
my  crime ; and  if  anything  were  wanted  to  justify 
it,  it  would  be  supplied  by  Me.  Thoenbuey’s 
singularly  unfortunate  rejoinder.  He  commences 
by  throwing  on  the  printers  the  whole  blame  of  a 
string  of  blunders  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
nearly  all,  must  have  existed  in  the  MS.  from 
which  they  worked,  and  the  list  of  which  could 
be  quadrupled  with  the  greatest  ease  from  the 
same  volumes,  and  extended  not  a little  from 
other  works  by  the  same  writer ; and  he  carefully 
abstains  from  mentioning  that  the  volumes  from 
which  I quoted  were  themselves  a reprint  from 
All  the  Year  Round,  and  that  in  this  double  pro- 
cess such  bloated  blunders  as  these  could  only 
have  escaped  by  their  author  not  recognising 
them  to  be  blunders  at  all ! He  then  winds  up 
by  saying,  “ If  Ohitteldeoog  can  correct  my  cor- 
rections of  these  two  great  writers,  why  does  he 
not  do  so  ? ” Be  it  so.  I had  made  no  assertion 
whatever  on  this  point,  but  had  simply  left  your 
readers  to  form  their  own  conclusion  as  to  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  value  of  such  a writer’s  criti- 
cism ; but  being  now  challenged,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  at  p.  533  of  vol.  vii.,  and  at 
p.  369  and  p.  371  of  your  last  volume.  Me.  Thoen- 
BUEY  has  attacked  both  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Car- 
lyle on  insufficient  grounds. 

In  the  first  of  these  communications  (“  N.  & Q.,” 
I*''  S.  vii.  532)  Me.  Thoenbtjey  writes : — 

“ There  is  an  error  in  Boswell,  which  neither  Croker 
nor  any  later  commentator  has,  I think,  detected.  The 
dates  of  the  various  epochs  of  the  career  of  the  great 
conversational  gladiator  of  the  last  century  are  the  very 
vertebrae  of  his  life.  Now  one  of  the  chief  of  these  dates 
Boswell  has  evidently  set  down  incorrectly.  At  p.  30  of 
the  1860  edition,  Boswell,  in  his  list  of  Johnson’s  London 
residences,  writes  ‘ Staple  Inn,  1758,’  whereas  at  p.  118 
he  inserts  a letter  of  Johnson’s  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  dated 

March  23,  1759 In  1760  he  had  chambers  at 

No.  1,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  and  in  1777  he  went  to  Bolt 
Court.” 

Croker  did  not  detect  the  “ error  in  Boswell,” 
because  Boswell  had  made  no  error  to  detect.  The 
date  Me.  Thoenbuey  might  have  seen  was  in- 
serted in  brackets  [1758] ; and  had  he  read  the  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  he  would  have  found  it 
specially  stated  that  these  dates  were  Croker’s. 
He  would  also  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  copy-l 
ing'out  the  two  passages  from  Rasselas,  and  describ- 
ing the  emotions  with  which  he  “ always  ” reads 
them,  as  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  same 
passages  had  been  copied  out,  and  the  same  feel- 
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ings  experienced,  many  years  before  be  was  born, 
by  Malone  and  by  Boswell.  It  is  instructive  also 
to  note  that  Mr.  Thornburt,  while  correcting 
the  error  of  1758  for  1759,  goes  on  himself  to 
perpetrate  another  dislocation  of  the  “ great  con- 
versational gladiator’s  vertebrae  ” by  stating  that 
he  “went  to  Bolt  Court  in  1777,”  whereas,  had 
he  turned  to  p.  524,  he  would  have  seen  that 
Johnson  wrote  to  Boswell  from  that  court  in  No- 
vember of  the  preceding  year ! But  if  correction 
No.  1 is  not  altogether  creditable  to  Mr.  Thorist- 
BTJRt’s  accuracy,  what  shall  I say  to  correction 
No.  2 ? 

In  this  case  he  says : — 

“ Croker,  when  he  liked,  could  be  ver)^  puzzle-headed, 
and  his  notes  are  often  rather  blundering.  In  vol.  vii. 
p.  329  of  the  1835  edition,  he  is  much  exercised  at  Bos- 
well’s (in  1780)  calling  Akermann,  the  keeper  of  New- 
gate, his  ‘esteemed  friend’;  he  conjectures  that  it  arose 
from  Boswell’s  constant  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  everybody  eminent,  remarkable,  or  even  notorious, 
and  talks  of  a strange  propensity  (ivhich  Bozzy  never 
showed)  of  witnessing  executions,  which  had  perhaps 
brought  him  into  intercourse  with  the  benevolent  keeper. 
If  Croker  had  compared  a few  dates,  and  looked  closer, 
he  might  have  found  an  easier  explanation  of  the 
phrase,”  &c.  &c. 

But  what  are  Mr,  Croker’s  words  ? • — 

“ Why  Mr.  Boswell  should  call  the  keeper  of  Newgate 
his  ‘ esteemed  friend,’  has  puzzled  many  readers ; but 
besides,”  &c.  &c.  [And  here  follow  the  reasons  as  given 
by  Mr.  Thorne ury.J 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Croker  kimself 
was  neither  “puzzle-headed,”  nor  “exercised,”  nor 

blundering.”  He  merely  states  what  “many 
readers  ” had  thought,  and  proceeds  to  give  the 
true  explanation:  for,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
btjrt’s  positive  assertion  to  the  contrary,  Boswell 
had  a passion  for  attending  executions.  Besides 
this  case  of  Hackman,  which  Mr.  Thorjstbtjry 
has  discovered  “ where  the  Highlander  found  the 
tongs,”  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  he  came 
fresh  to  Johnson  from^  the  execution  of  six  men  at 
Tyburn ; and  that,  on  another,  he  dragged  Sir  J oshua 
to  witness  the  execution  of  five  malefactors  at 
Newgate.  So  strong  and  so  well  known,  indeed, 
was  this  propensity  of  Boswell’s,  that  he  was 
attacked  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  his 
printed  vindication  'describes  it  as  a “ natural  and 
irresistible  impulse  ” ! With  regard  moreover  to 
the  date  of  1780,  on  which  Mr,  Thornbtjrt’s 
whole  triumph  hinges,  had  he  himself  done  what 
he  accuses  Mr.  Croker  of  neglecting  to  do,  viz, 
“compared  a few  dates  and  locked  closer,”  he 
would  have  found  that  Boswell's  Johnson  was  a 
biography  not  a diary ; and  that  if  the  epithet 
“esteemed ” reflected  the  feeling  of  the  hour,  it 
was  the  feeling  of  1790,  when  that  portion  of  the 
Life  was  written,  not  of  .1780,  when  the  Gordon 
riots  took  place ; and  he  would  also  have  found 
that  in  this  very  1790  Boswell  was  in  close  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Akermann.  I think  I have 


thus  established  that,  in  this  second  case,  Mr, 
Thornbtjrt  has  contrived  to  make  as  many  mis- 
takes as  it  was  possible  to  compress  into  so  small 
a compass.  He  has  accused  Mr.  Croker  wrong- 
fully ; he  has  contradicted  him  ignorantly ; and 
he  has  based  his  own  small  argument  on  a false 
assumption.  So  much  for  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Croker.  That  against  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be 
more  briefly  dismissed. 

“ Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  too  eulogistic  life  of  that  great 
robber  Frederick  the  Great,  rails  at  the  smaller  robber 
Trenck,  and  twice  misquotes  his  extraordinary  adven- 
tures.” 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I have  been  unable  to 
discover  that  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  any  regular  quo- 
tation from  the  Band  our.  He  speaks  of  him  and 
his  autobiography  with  scorn,  ridicule,  and  con- 
tempt ; but  does  not  seem  to  go  beyond  borrowing 
a few  “ touches,”  and  perhaps  expressions,  from 
liis  narrative.  I hardly  like  to  express  a suspicion 
that  Mr.  Thornbury  has  been  misled  by  the 
great  historian’s  free  use  of  inverted  commas, 
which  are  employed  page  after  page  as  marks  of 
quotation  from  that  very  convenient  invention,  an 
alter  ego.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I am  quite  content 
to  rest  my  reprehension  of  Mr.  Thornbury  on 
the  fact  admitted  by  himself,  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  original  of  the  book  he  accuses  Mr. 
Carlyle  of  misquoting ; and  is  so  doubtful  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation,  that  he  appeals  to 
the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  to  inform  him  whether 
an  important  passage  is  correctly  rendered. 

Chitteldroog. 


Longfellow  S.  viii.  435.)~An  English 
paper  has  come  to  me  to-day  in  which  there  is  a 
brief  abstract  from  a note  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dixon  in 
your  journal  on  a paper  I wrote  just  before  our 
fire,  entitled  “ A Nook  in  the  North.”  Will  you 
let  me  say  I felt  sorry,  as  I was  writing  the  paper 
in  question,  that  I had  not  copied  the  line  about 
tne  Longfellows  es,actly  as  it  stands  in  the  vene- 
rable register,  together  with  the  letter  Mr.  Snow- 
don read  me  from  the  American  gentleman  who 
was  digging  for  the  roots  of  this  notable  family 
tree.  I was  to  read  a lecture  to  the  Ilkley  folk 
directly  after,  was  then  in  a great  hurry,  wanted 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  registers  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  did  not  like 
to  trench  too  far  on  the  good  vicar’s  time.  But  I 
believe  Mr.  Dixon  is  a Wharfedale  man.  He 
must  therefore  now  and  then  visit  that  jewel  of 
the  dale,  the  town  of  Ilkley ; when  he  does  so 
he  can  easily  see  the  parchment  and  copy  the 
entry  for  himself  j or  if  that  cannot  be  done,  I am 
sure  a note,  addressed  Bev.  John  Snowdon,  will 
bring  a copy  of  the  entry  and  whatever  beside  he 
may  need  to  verify  my  statement.  I hope  he  will 
do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 
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The  story  about  Thomas  Heber  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  of  the  Surtees  Society,  entitled 
Depositions  taken  at  York  Castle.  There  is  no 
copy  that  I know  of  within  a thousand  miles  of 
my  desk.  I copied  it  and  had  it  inserted  in  my 
dear  old  Whittaker’s  Craven,  with  many  other 
precious  things  about  the  dale,  but  they  all  went 
up  in  the  fire.  It  will  be  easily  found  in  London. 
In  the  same  volume  will  be  found  a curious  ac- 
count of ‘the  way  this  Tom  Heber  caught  certain 
popish  emissaries  at  Skipton  on  their  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Tempests  at  Broughton. 

Chicago,  Dec.  23,  1871.  KobekT  CollTEE. 

Campsheid  S.  viii.  371-439.) — A great 
deal  of  erudition  has  been  Avasted  in  this  case, 
because  the  querist  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
find  out  the  true  word  of  which  he  wished  to 
ascertain  the  derivation  and  meaning.  The  true 
word  is  campsheathing,  and  it  is  of  common  use 
in  engineering  contracts.  It  means  a wooden 
sheathing  used  to  protect  the  face  of  a bank,  whe- 
ther of  a river,  or  of  a dock,  or  of  a cutting  of  any 
kind.  When  the  pui’pose  is  effected  by  a work  in 
brick  or  stone,  it  is  called  a retaining  wall.  The 
word  “ sheathing,”  or  as  North-country  people 
call  it,  “ shething,”  corrupted  to  shedding,”  is 
well  known  in  ship-building,  and  conveys  the  same 
idea  of  a covering  or  protection.  Piles  in  certain 
positions  and  of  a certain  scantling  are  for  the  same 
reason  called  sheathing  piles.  As  to  the  first 
syllable,  I am  inclined  to  think,  but  I cannot  now 
verify  my  conjecture,  that  it  should  be  “ camb,” 
and  that  it  refers  to  the  curved  or  “ cambered  ” 
form  of  the  sheathing  or  of  the  piles  or  ribs  form- 
ing the  support  of  the  sheathing;  which  term, 
strictly  speaking,  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
flat  timbers.  Formerly  campsheathings  were  of 
more  common  use  in  large  works  than  they  are 
now,  masonry  and  ironwork  having  superseded 
them ) and  as  they  are  only  used  now  in  compara- 
tively small  works,  where  so  great  resistance  to 
pressure  is  not  needed,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  a 
curved  form.  A.  F.  B. 

This  word  is  spelt  also  campsTieathing , and 
(more  commonly)  campsiding;  and  though  MPv. 
Skeats’  explanation  of  the  former  part  of  the 
word  is  plainly  correct,  I A'enture  to  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  the  verb  shed  has  any  part  in  the 
latter  half.  The  campsiding  is  a planking  with 
which  the  sloping  sides  of  a canal  or  the  like  are 
lined ; and  it  seems  rather  forced  to  suppose  it  to 
divide  the  sides,  either  from  the  water  or  from 
one  another. 

Is  it  not  rather  the  siding  or  sheathing  of  the 
camb,  verge  or  brink  of  the  canal  ? Another  name 
for  the  same  thing  is  campstead,  which  I suppose 
implies  the  propping  up  or  retaining  of  the  said 
ca)nh.  IIenky  H.  Gibbs. 

• St.  Dunstans,  Regents  Park. 


Cervantes  and  his  Translators  (I'*'  S.  viii. 
392,  45(1.) — I have  heard  it  reported  that  a new 
English  translation  of  Don  Qaijote  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  probably  the  great  Spanish  wit  will 
be  more  faithfully  rendered  than  in  any  extant 
translation.  So  far  as  the  Spanish  text  is  concerned, 
late  editions  will  give  an  English  translator  all 
the  assistance  that  careful  and  loving  editor.ship 
can  command.  It  is  the  generally  accepted  tradi- 
tion that  Shelton  used  an  Italian  translation,  and 
this  seems  probable,  as  Brunet  gives  1616  as  the 
date  of  the  first  French  one  (by  Oudin).  It  seems 
hardly  probable,  looking  at  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  the  Spanish  work,  that  eleven  years 
would  elapse  before  a French  translation  appeared 
(Oudin  published  his  translation  of  Spanish  pro- 
A'Crbs  in  1609).  I merely  mention  these  facts, 
hoping  to  elicit  some  particulars  with  reference  to 
the  earliest  Quichotte  in  French.  Brunet  notes : — 

“ Le  nieurtre  de  la  fidelite  et  la  defense  de  I’hoiniouv, 
ou  est  racontee  la  triste  et  pit03’'able  avantiire  du  berger 
Pliilidon  et  les  raisons  de  la  belle  et  chaste  Mavcelie,  ■ 
accusee  de  sa  mort.  Paris,  Jean  Richer,  1609, — Episode 
tire  de  la  preniiL'e  partie  du  D.  Quichotte.” 

Brunet  cites  1621  as  the  date  of  the  first  Italian 
translation  he  met  with,  but  says  one  must  have 
appeared  prior  to  1612,  as  Shelton  used  the  Italian 
work  for  his  edition,  1612.  I am  inclined  to  thinlt 
that  there  must  haA^e  been  a French  translation 
prior  to  1616,  and  that  Shelton  used  it. 

F.  W.  C. 

Archery  versus  Mesretry  (4*^^  S.  viii.  371, 
447,  485.) — I haA’e  to  thank  Mr,  W.  H.  Bussell 
for  his  interesting  endorsement  to  my  note.  If  I 
remember  my  old  French  informant  rightly,  the 
Bussian  bowmen  at  Austerlitz  Avere  Calmuclis, 
and  not  Cossacks;  but  the  smoke  of  modem 
battles  often  confuses  even  military  observers. 

Walter  Thornbury. 

5,  Furnival’s  Iiiu,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Prise”  (4‘^  S.  Auii.  305,  376,  487.) — Mr. 
Skeat  taunts  me  with  a specimen  of  Avhat  he 
chooses  to  call  ‘‘guessing  etymology.”  I con- 
sidered, and  still  consider,  the  word  prise  as  a 
contraction  of  upraise ; and  see  no  reason  AA'hy  I 
am  to  derive  it  from  a French  w/ord.  The  French 
word  prise  signifies  a seizing  or  holding  fast ; but 
our  mechanics’  term  “ prise  ” means  something 
more — raising  up,  or  upraising.  A man  may  seize 
and  hold  fast,  without  intending  to  raise,  or  force 
up.  F.  C.  H. 

Funeral  oe  Queen  Caroline  (4*^*^  S.  viii, 
281,  333,  463.) — I see  by  your  correspondent’s 
note  (p.  463)  that  there  Avas  no  foundation  for 
the  generally  received  opinion,  at  the  time,  that 
Sir  Bobert  Wilson  lost  his  commission  in  the 
army — where  he  had  rendered  such  distinguished 
services — in  consequence  of  having  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  demonstration  at  the  Queen’s  funeral. 
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Me.  Eandolph,  writing  the  Life  of  this  gallant 
soldier,  no  doubt  has  the  best  authority  for  his 
contradiction ; and  I stand  corrected  when  he 
affirms  that  Sir  Robert  was  simply  following  as 
a mourner,”  on  horseback,  “ but  not  in  uniform  ” ; 
and  “ the  only  reason  for  his  presence  at  all 
being  the  fact  of  his  eldest  son  having  been 
equerry  to  the  late  queen.”  But  then  what  could 
be  the  cavsa  causans  of  Sir  ^Robert  Wilson’s  being, 
^^by  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  fiat  of  a servile  and 
hostile  government,  absolutely  deprived  of  his 
commission  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  long  and 
arduous  services  ” ? This  history  we  shall  learn 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Life,  which  I shall 
read  with  interest.  Me.  Randolph  again  says: 
“ His  restoration  was  owing  more  to  the  personal 
favour  of  the  king  than  to  any  intervention  and 
yet,  according  to  his  own  showing  and  Sir  Robert’s 
notes,  ‘‘Lord  Hertford  told  him  that  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  he 
should  do  on  becoming  king,  and  that  he  (the 
Marquis  of  Hertford)  recommended  him  to  restore 
Sir  Robert  Wilson.”  Mr.  Peel,  too,  told  him 
“ that  he  had  taken  the  first  step  for  his  restora- 
tion”; and  “Sir  Henry  Hardin ge  told  him  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  said,  ‘ The  time  is 
come  for  Wilson’s  reinstatement.’  ” Surely  these 
interventions  or  recommendations,  whatever  you 
please  to  call  them,  coming  from  such  advisers, 
must  have  had  great  weight  on  the  old  and  at 
the  same  time  new  king.  In  fact,  we  learn  that 
Lord  Hill  had,  on  July  21,  directions  from  Wil- 
liam IV.  for  the  restoration  to  the  army  of  the 
noble  Sir  Robert  Wilson  with  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
general,  and  that  he  was  accordingly  gazetted  on 
the  23rd, 

One  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  sons,  he  told  me, 
went  out  to  South  America,  and  became  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  liberator  Bolivar.  Was  it  the  eldest 

P.  A.  L, 

Washing  Hands  S.  viii.  505.) — The  same 
fancy  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  sign  of  the  cross 
being  made  over  water,  to  prevent  a quarrel  with 
the  person  who  has  already  washed  in  it,  prevails 
in  this  part  of  the  West  Riding.  G.  T.  D. 

Huddersfield. 

This  making  “ the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
water”  was  common  in  the  village  where  I was 
born,  and  we  practised  it  at  school,  I add  another 
bit  in  connection  with  hand-washing — If  you 
wipe  your  hands  on  the  same  towel,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  another  person,  you  and  that 
person  will,  at  some  time  in  life,  go  a-begging 
together.  Thos,  Ratclippe. 

David  : Davit  (P'’  S.  viii.  329,  402.)— F.  C.  H.  ' 
says  “the  Welsh  name  is  Deio^  ov  JDeivid.”  In 
“An  Elegy”  to  Nest,  the  daughter  of  Howel, 
by  Einion,  the  son  of  Gwalchmai,  about  the  year 


; 1240  *,  the  name  occurs  as  Dewi,  of  course  equi- 

valent to  Dewy.  The  name  of  a famous  Welsh 
bard,  who  flourished  A.  d.  1400,  is  Griffydd 
Llwyd-ap-Dq/’?/^/(f-ap  Einion  Llygliw.f  In  the 
“ Brut  y Tywysogion,”  the  name  is  variously  spelt, 
viz.  Dyued,  Dyfed,  Davyd,  Davyd,  David. 
Clerkenwell,  E.C.  J.  Jeeemiah. 

Bonnets  (4‘^  S.  viii,  516.) — W.  M.  M.  will  find 
much  curious  and  amusing  information  concerning- 
women’s  head  dresses  in  a paper  by  J,  A.  Repton 
in  The  Archceoloyia,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  29-76.  Among- 
other  documents  quoted  there  is  the  provision 
accounts  on  “ The  Marriage  of  the  Daughters  of 
Sir  J.  Nevil,  temp.  Plenry  VHI.” 

The  prices  of  ladies’  bonnets  seem  to  have  been 
high,  but  these  were  no  doubt  of  a costly  kind  : — ■ 
“ Item,  3 black  velvet  bonnits  for  women.  Every  .s.  d. 

bonnit  17® 51  0 

Item,  a frontlet  of  blue  velvet  . . . .76 

Item,  a milieu  bonnit,  dressed  witli  agletts  . 11  0 

Item,  a bonnit  of  black  velvet . . . .15  0 

Item,  a frontlet  of  the  same  bonnit . . . 12  0.” 

(P.  37.) 

The  writer  also  quotes  Hall  (I  suppose  the 
chronicler,  but  he  does  not  say  so,  or  give  any 
reference  to  assist  in  verification),  who  speaks  of 
ten  ladies  who  had  “ on  their  heades  square  bon- 
nettes  of  damaske  gold  with  lose  golde  that  did 
hang  doune  at  their  backes.” 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Heeon,  oe  Heene  (4*^^  S.  viii.  517.) — A highly 
educated  lady,  a native  of  the  south  of  England, 
once  told  me  that  she  could  tell,  if  she  had  not 
already  known,  that  I was  a native  of  Lancashire 
from  the  fact  that  I pronounced  the  word  Devon 
as  it  is  spelt,  and  not  Herne,  as  I ought  to  do. 

J.  P. 

“ Black  Baensley”  (4^’^  S.  viii.  451.) — I am 
well  acquainted  with  “ Blahe  Barnsley,”  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  Blahe — the  dialect 
form  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  town — means  hleah 
and  not  hlach.  In  the  dialect  of  Lancashire,  hlahe 
certainly  means  black.  Thus  “ Blakeburn,”  = 
Blachhmia.,  is  the  hlach  burn  or  rivulet.  But  the 
meaning  oihlahe,  in  the  language  of  Tom  Treddle- 
hoyle,  is  different  to  its  signification  in  that  of 
Tim  Bobbin.  Viatoe  (1.) 

Caivib-Pencil  (4'^'’  S.  viii.  512.) — A shale  of 
this  description  is  common  in  Derbyshire,  and  is 
used  by  school-boys  when  they  find  pieces  long 
enough  to  write  with.  They  call  it  “dog-pencil”; 
why  so,  I have  often  wondered. 

Thos.  Ratclippe. 

Genealogical  Hint  (4'^^  S,  viii.  513.) — The 
suggestion  of  Me.  Baeeington,  that  a child  should 

* Evans’s  Specimens  of  Ancient  Welsh  Poetry,  Llanid 
loes,  reprinted  from  Dodsley’s  edition  of  1761,  p.  28. 
f Evans,  p.  14. 
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bear  his  mother’s  as  well  as  his  own  Christian 
name  and  his  father’s  surname,  has  been  a fa- 
vourite argument  of  mine  for  several  years.  It 
would  have  many  advantages  beyond  those  named. 
It  would  not  only  distinguish  the  child  from  all 
others  bearing  a favourite  family  name,  but  would 
permanently  record  the  mother  s maiden  name^  as 
well.  It  would  connect  families  between  which 
only  a vague  and  doubtful  link  exists.  A recent 
example  occurred  only  to-day  in  reading  of  the 
Walters  who  founded  The  Times.  ^‘Mr.  John 
Walter,  Jun.,”  is  mentioned,  and  the  writer  has 
to  pause  to  explain  that  this  is  the  second  of  the 
three  who  have  borne  the  name  of  “John  Wal- 
ter,” and  who  have  all  been  associated  with  The 
Times.  The  only  possible  objection  is,  that  names 
would  become  too  long;  but  practically  double 
names  are  so  common  (merely  to  distinguish) 
that  such  an  objection  has  little  weight.  One 
odd  difference  in  the  fashion  of  names  has  often 
struck  me.  In  England,  and  especially  lately,  we 
give  the  second  name  in  full— -G.  Washington 
Moon,  &c. ; while  in  the  United  States  the  cus- 
tom is  generally  reversed,  and  George  W.  Moon 
would  be  the  common  form.  Este. 

Stereoscopy  (4^^  S.  viii.  512.)--Your  corre- 
spondent will  find  that  he  can  obtain  the  effect 
produced  by  a picture  in  a stereoscope  in  the  fol- 
lowing manners- — Let  him  hold  the  slide  before 
him  at  a proper  distance  to  enable  him  to  see 
both  pictures  distinctly.  He  should  then,  with- 
out altering  the  distance  of  the  slide,  look  as  it 
were  through  it,  as  if  the  slide  were  of  glass.  He 
will  then  become  aware  of  four  pictures,  of  which 
the  two  innermost  will  gradually  merge  into  one ; 
when  this  is  accomplished,  he  will  see  only  three, 
and  the  middle  one  will  stand  out  with  the  usual 
stereoscopic  effect.  Care  should  be  taken  to  hold 
the  slide  perfectly  horizontally;  and  when  the 
two  innermost  pictures  begin  to  merge,  the  ob- 
server must  look  further  or  nearer  through  the 
slide,  until  both  become  one.  I never  require  the 
aid  of  a box  when  looking  at  a slide. 

AlfPvED  Strong. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Not  many  ladies,  I should  think,  would  care  to 
be  subjected  to  such  an  ordeal  as  that  suggested 
by  your  correspondent.  At  all  events,  I doubt  if 
science  would  be  the  thought  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  persons  so  situated.  Give  me  leave  to 
recommend  the  proposed  alternative,  viz.  to  “per- 
form it  alone  by  flattening  one’s  nose  against  a 
looking-glass,”  in  preference  to  the  other  method, 
which  seems  to  inculcate  an  exceptional  morality. 

Bilbo. 

“ The  Misletoe  Bough  ” (4*^  S.  viii.  8,  313, 
f554.)_Mi8s  Mitford  in  1829  (Life,  ii.  281)  says 
this  story  belongs  to  Bramshill,  Sir  John_  Cope’s 
house  in  Hampshire.  But  she  adds,  “ This  story 


is  common  to  old  houses  : it  was  told  me  of  the 
great  house  at  Malsanger.”  This  last  house  is 
near  Basingstoke,  and,  at  nearly  the  same  date,  is 
said  to  have  been  unoccupied.  (Cary’s  Paterson’’ s 
Roads,  1828.)  Lyttelton. 

Hagley  Hall,  Stourbridge. 

Marriages  of  English  Princesses  (4“*  S. 
vii.  passim ; viii.  57,  152,  253,  315,  492.) — Mr. 
T.  S,  Norgatb’s  contribution  may  be  an  interest- 
ing scrap  to  himself,  and  may,  alas ! for  human 
nature,  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  reverend 
descendant  of  the  Lady  Alianore,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether beside  the  point  at  issue.  The  names  of 
princesses  registered  in  “ N.  & Q.”  under  the 
above  .title  were  daughters  or  sisters  of  the  sove- 
reign ; and  if  your  correspondent  did  not,  he 
ought  to  have  known  this.  Perhaps  he  will  allow 
me  to  tell  him  that  the  Lady  Alianore  had  four 
sisters,  all  of  whom  married  subjects  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  ; and  her  brother  (the  first  Duke  of 
Lancaster),  the  father  of  “ Blanche,”  also  married 
a subject;  but  they  were  great-grandchildren  of 
one  king  and  great-nieces  and  nephew  of  another, 
and  were  themselves  children  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  whose  wife  “ Chaworth  ” was  not  of 
royal  blood.  The  Lady  Eleanor’s  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  was,  by  the  way,  her  second 
husband.  J unii  Nepos. 

Gybbon  Spilsbury  (4*^^  S.  viii.  528.) — By  a 
singular  coincidence  I was  occupied  the  very 
morning  I received  “ N.  & Q.”  in  endeavouring  to 
find  out  this  name  in  the  Court  Guide,  London 
Directory,  &c.,  in  which  I was  unsuccessful. 

. I have  for  many  years  been  trying  to  find  out 
the  inventor  or  patentee  of  a paint  called  kalso- 
mine,  which  I believe  was  first  invented  by  Miss 
Fanny  Corbaux  the  artist,  and  by  her  used  pro- 
fessionally. Subsequently,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, it  was  introduced  into  house-painting,  and 
was  used  by  one  of  the  first  house-painters  in 
London.  In  his  hands,  however,  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful, as  it  did  not  prove  remunerative,  and  he 
discontinued  the  use  of  it,  and  it  is  now  only 
employed  by  one  house,  who  will  not  give  the 
receipt. 

I have  recently  and  accidentally  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  the  Fine  Arts  in  1844  (a  parliamentary  paper), 
and  the  appendix  contains  an  account  of  this 
paint  signed  “ Gybbon  Spilsbury,  Patentee.”  I 
am  therefore,  though  for  another  cause,  interested 
in  M.  D.’s  inquiry,  and  should  much  like  to  know 
if  Mr.  Spilsbury  is  still  alive  and  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  patent ; or  if  not,  who  the  patent  now 
rests  with.  H.  M.  Sussex. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (4*  S.  viii.  527.) — I beg 
to  recommend  to  your  correspondent  the  account 
of  this  battle  in  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  Burton’s  History 
of  Scotland  as  being  both  graphic  and  accurate. 

J_H.  I.  Oakley. 
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Orphanage  (4*''  S.  Tiii.  518.)—!  cannot  help 
to  determine  when  this  word  “ orphanage^  was 
first  diverted  from  its  proper  original  meaning  ot 
‘‘state  of  an  orphan”  to  that  which  it  usually 
bears  at  present  j but  this  use  of  the  terminatipn 
aqe  need  not  surprise  anyone  who  considers  its 
local  force  in  “hermitage,”  “ steerage,”  “vicar- 
ao’e  ” &c.,  or  its  collective  force  in  “ baggage, 
“coinage,”  “verbiage,”  &c.  ■ As  orphan  ” is 
from  the  Greeks  a purist  would  object  to  such  a 
word  as  orphanhood,”  as  a hybrid  , but  happily 
there  is  no  such  word.  J-  14.  I.  Oaelet. 

“ He  made  the  Desert  smile  ” (4^^  S.  viii. 
518.)_I  was  familiar  with  the  noble  mansion  of 
Alton  Towers  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  and  well 
knew  the  figure  and  inscription  alluded  to  by 
Ella.  It  is  a bust,  however,  not  a statue,  vvhich 
surmounts  the  pedestal.  The  first  time  I visited 
that  fairy  land  was  in  the  time  of  the  excellent 
Earl  John;  and  going  with  him  over  the  inde- 
scribably beautiful  gardens,  we  came  to  this  pe- 
destal and  bust.  I had  no  idea  whom  the  bust 
represented  ; and  not  being  very  near  it,  it  struck 
me  as  so  like  O’Connell,  that  I said  very  un- 
guardedly to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  “ That,  I sup- 
pose, is  O’Connell.”  Had  I been  near  enough  to 
read  the  inscription,  or  had  I reflected  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  antagonism  between  O Connell  and 
the  noble  earl,  I should  never  have  uttered  words 
so  rash  .and  offensive.  Lord  S.  immediately 
answered  in  a tone  of  surprise,  as  well  he  might : 
“0  no,  that’s  my  uncle.”  It  was  in  fact  the  bust 
of  Charles,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built  Alton 
Towers,  and  laid  out  the  magnificent  gardens, 
ivhere  before  there  had  been  little  better  than  a 
lesert.  The  line  below  is  very  happily  chosen. 
[ am  not  sure,  however,  if  it  is  a quotation.  It 
sounds  like  one  from  Pope ; but  I have  not^found 
t in  his  poems.  F.  C.  H. 

-This  line  is  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
bust  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  built  Alton 
Towers.  I never  took  it  for  a quotation,  but  it 
refers  to  the  fact  that  he  converted  what  was  once 
rabbit  warren  into  these  beautiful  though  fan- 
istic  gardens.  J.  Dernhard  Smith. 

Christening  Bit  (d**'  S.  viii,  506.) — I have 
requently  witnessed,  at  Looe,  in  south-east  Corn- 
vall,  the  custom  described  by  H.  A.  The  gift, 
lowever,  was  generally  a small  cake  made  for  the 
)urpose,  and  was  called  the  “ christening  crib  ” — 
, crib  of  bread  or  cake  being  a provincialism  for  a 
it  of  bread,  &c.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Couch* 
he  same  custom  was  formerly  observed  at  Pol- 
>erro,  about  three  miles  from  Looe,  at  weddings 
well  as  christenings.  The  gift,  there  termed 
he  kimhiy,  was  also  made  to  the  person  who 
>rought  the  first  news  of  a birth  to  those  interested 
a the  new  arrival.  ^^/M.  Pengelly. 

* History  of  Polperro,  pp.  129-30  (1871). 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Round  the  World  in  1870  : an  Account  of  a brief  Tour 
made  through  India,  China,  Japan,  California,  and 
South  America.  By  A.  D.  Carlisle,  B.A.,  Tria.  ColL 
Cam.  (King  & Co.) 

An  unpretending,  pleasantly  written  narative,  of  a 
thirteen  months’  run  round  the  world,  five  of  which 
were  spent  on  board  the  steamers.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a transcript  from  the  author’s  journal,  and  claims 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  easy,  truthful,  and,  as  the 
writer  modestly  hopes,  not  uninteresting  account  of  the 
men,  manners,  and  objects  of  interest,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, seen  in  the  different  countries  visited  by  him.  In 
one  respect  Mr.  Carlisle  shows  marked  good  sense,  for 
feeling  very  properly  that  his  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon  many  of  the  vexed  qirestions  connected 
with  the  various  places  visited  by  him  were  too  few  and 
too  brief,  he  very  wisely  abstains  from  dogmatising  on 
such  difficult  topics  ; and  we  sincerely  hope  that  any  one 
with  1500Z.  to  spare,  and  two  years  on  hand,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  employ  them  in  a similar  trip,  will,  if  he 
publishes  an  account  of  his  travels,  follow  in  this  respect 
the  excellent  example  set  by  Mr.  Carlisle. 

Count  Robert  of  Paris.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
(A.  & C.  Black.) 

The  Surgeon’s  Dauglder  and  Castle  Dangerous.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart.  (A..  & C.  Black.) 

With  these  two  volumes,  the  24th  and  25th,  “The 
Centenary  Edition  ” of  The  Waverley  Novels  is  brought 
to  a close.  Its  success  has  been  very  great ; and  it  is  a 
good  sign  that  there  is  such  a demand  for  these  admirable 
and  healthy  fictions,  for  we  were  assured  the  other  day 
by  a London  retail  bookseller  that  he  had  himself  sold 
upwards  of  four  thousand  volumes  of  this  cheap  and 
popular  issue  of  them. 

Pliny's  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Church,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.,  late  Fel- 
low of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  (Blackwood.) 
This  new  volume  of  Messrs.  Blackwood’s  “Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers  ” will,  we  think,  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  mostpopular  of  the  Series.  In  the  first  place,  from' 
the  introductory  notice  of  the  Younger  Pliny,  and  of  the 
important  period  at  which  he  lived — that  period  of  tran- 
sition in  the  history  of  mankind  which  began  with  the 
origin  and  rise  of  the  Christian  Church ; and  next,  from 
the  great  interest  both  in  the  matter  and  style  of  his 
letters.  In  the  work  before  us  maiw  of  the  ttanslations 
are  borrowed  from  those  of  Lord  Orrery  and  Melmoth, 
some  few  are  derived  from  Dean  Merivale,  and  the  rest 
are  by  the  editors. 

Books  RECEiv^ED. — The  Debatable  Land  between  this 
World  and  the  Next.  With  Illustrative  Narratives.  By 
Robert  Dale  Owen.  (Triibner  & Co.)  We  have  neither 
time  nor  space  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  our 
author’s  views  on  Spiritualism,  and  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
interested  in  the  subject  to  Mr.  Owen’s  book. — Johnnie 
Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,  in  the  Parish  of  Pyketillim.  With 
Glimpses  of  the  Parish  Politics  about  A.D.  1843.  (Walker, 
Aberdeen.)  An  amusing  sketch  of  Aberdeen  rural  life, 
exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Aberdeen  Dialect, 
which  will  amuse  readers  generally  and  Aberdeen  folk  es- 
pecially.— W iter  not  Convex : the  Earth  not  a Globe.  De- 
monstrated by  William  Carpenter.  (Printed  for  the  Author, 
Lewisham.)  We  do  not  profess  to 'treat  questions  of 
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science  in  these  columns,  and  therefore  leave  Mr.  Car- 
penter’s theory  to  the  examination  of  our  more  scientific 
contemporaries.  — White’s  Substantive  Seniority  Army 
List.  First  Issue.  Majors  and  Captains.  (H.  S.  King 
& Co.)  In  the  uncertainty  which  still  obtains  with 
respect  to  the  future  organisation  of  the  army,  our  mili- 
tary readers  may  be  pleased  to  learn  the  existence  of  an 
Army  List  like  this,  which  exhibits  the  “ Seniority  ” 
which  is  destined  to  be  “ tempered  by  selection  and 
merit.” 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Walford’s  “County  Families” 
(which  is  dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales)  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Hardwicke 
very  shorth^  It  will  contain  200  additional  families, 
without,  however,  adding  to  the  bulk  or  the  cost  of  the 
work.  Henceforth  it  Avill  be  published  annually,  toge- 
ther with  the  Peerages. 

Agrippa  D’Aubigne. — TAe  announces  that 

M.  Keaume,  Professor  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  in  Paris,  and 
M.  de  Caussade,  are  preparing  a complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Agrippa  D’Aubigne.  They  have  been  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  MS.  collections  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Col.  Tronchin  of  Geneva.  The  works  will 
be  classified  as  follows  : 1.  Memoirs — Correspondance 
(entirely  inedite),  with  a portrait  of  the  author.  2.  Aven- 
tures  du  Baron  du  Foeneste — Confession  de  Sancy — 
Traite  de  la  Douceur  dans  les  Afflictions — OEuvres  di- 
verses  en  Prose.  3.  Les  Tragiques — Poeme  sur  la  Crea- 
tion (inedit) . 4.  Poeme  du  Printemps  et  Poesies  diverses 

(inedits).  5.  Memoirs  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
D’Aubigne' — Bibliographical  Essay — Various  Readings — 
Commentary — Table  of  Proper  Names — Glossary.  6-10. 
Histoire  Universelle.  The  first  volume  is  in  the  press. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Thk  Difb  oe  PircERB  Has.sell. 

Memoirs  of  J.  T.  Serrbs  the  Painter.  With  Portrait.  Svo.  1836^ 
Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  40,  St.  George’s  Square, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 


Breviartum  ImoniENRE. 

SPANGEXBEROI  POSTIIiLA. 

Fine  Bindings. 

Illuminated  or  Early  English  MSS. 

Early  Engravings. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.*JacEson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton. 
All  copies  were  returned  to  the  author  [translator?]  byMr.  Murray 
in  1854.” 

Wanted  by  2Ir.  Ilortimer  Collins,  Knowl  Hill,  Berkshire. 


Sir  .John  Ferne’s  Blazon  of  Gentry. 

Henry  Drummond’s  Parliamentary  Speeches.  2 Vols.  Svo.  18R0. 
Wanted  by  Alpha,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
i 

Translations  of  Ranke’s  Civil  Wars  in  France. 

Ranke’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

Wanted  by  JD-.  IP.  A.  Ji.  Coolichje,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 


Translation  of  MoLifiiuE’s  Works. 

Voltaire’s  Works. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wolstoncraft  Godwin’s  Works. 

Physical  View  of  Men  and  Women. 

Raphael’s  Prophhtic  Messenger.  18f>3  and  18G1.  (Or  any  Works 
on  Astrology.) 

Marsden’s  Welsh  Sermons. 

Glanvil’b  Blow  .at  Sadduclsm. 

Wanted  by  J/r.  Thomas  Millant,  79,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


FEUERRACirs  REMAHKARLE  CRIMINAL  TRIALS. 
Carpenter’s  Human  Phvsioloov.  5th  Edition. 

ST.  iRvvNic;  OR,  TiiK  Rosicruci.an,  by  P.  B.  Shelley. 


[4tii  S.  IX.  Jar.  13,  ’72. 


Sugar-Making  in  Demarara,  by  Dr.  Shier. 

l^niLOSOPHicAL  and  THEOLOGICAL,  by  Martineau.  1806. 
8vo^^  Iaiths  embodied  in  Ancient  Names.  2 vols. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  March,  1812. 

Wanted  by  2Ir.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C, 


Tiie^  Index  to  our  last  Volume  tvill  he  ready  for  deli- 
very with  “N.  & Q.”  of  Saturday  next. 

W.  F.  B, — The  subjects  ora  which  you  have  written  are 
really  exhausted;  it  is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  we  are 
compelled  to  withhold  your  communications.  For  the  same 
reason  we  must  appeal  to  our  readers  generally  to  bear  with 
us  when  we  express  a rather  decided' opinion  that  the  close 
of  last  year  shoidd  witness  the  termination  of  many  old  dis- 
cussions. 

Chitteldroog. — lour  P.S.  arrived  too  late  for  this 
week. 

J.  E.  F.  A.  (Whitehall.) — Have  you  referred  fo  pp.  292 
a.nd  479  "i  Perhaps  one  of  these  is  the  article  referred  to; 
if  not,  repeat  the  query. 

J.  M.  (Newark.) — We  do  not  remember  having  received 
any  paper  from  you  on  the  Talmud. 

B.— “ Coelis  exploratis,”  the  words  on  the  late  Sir 
John  HerscheVs  gravestone,  is  the  motto  on  the  family 
arms. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. — To  prevent  all  possibility  of  mistake, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  re-write,  at  the  proper  time, 
your  paper  as  you  wish  it  to  appear  in  “ N.  & Q.”  .? 

H.  J.  H.  (Ipswich.) — The  Twelve  Golden  Rules  attri- 
buted to  Charles  I.  are  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3id  S.  iii.  197, 
215.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  they  were  agreed 
to  by  Ben  Jonson  and  his  fellow  poets,  and  called  by 

them  “ Table  Observations.'” -For  some  account  of  John  j 

Bowles,  the  engraver,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  145,  254.  I 

T.  P.  F. — Cat  ice  is  a term  for  ice  from  which  the  water 
has  receded.  The  phrase  is  explained  in  “ N.  & O.”  3'’^^  S. 
i.  429. 

N UMlSiViATOLOGiST. — Both  queries  w 'dl  be  answered  pri- 
vately on  application  to  Mr.  Robert  Ready  at  the  British  I 
Museum. 

^I-  D, — The  notice  of  Francis  Walkinqame  appeared  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  iv.  295.  i 

J.  W.  (Junior  Carlton  Club.) — The  Penny  Magazine 
commenced  on  April!,  1832,  a.nd  the  Saturday  Magazine 
on  July  7,  1832. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  E.  Wallace.— Prose  by  a Poet,  2 
vols.  1824,  IS  by  the  late  James  Montgomery,  of  Shejffield, 
See  Holland  and  Everett's  Memoirs  of  him',  iv.  39. 

1^.— Edward  Perronet  (ob.  Jan.  1792)  was  the  author 
of  the  hymn All  hail  the.  power  of  Jesu's  name.”  (Mil- 
ler’s Singers  ancl  Songs  of  the  Church,  ed.  1869,  p.  247.) 

Mackrocheir.  — The  cottage-build'mg  humorist,  anc 
ivriter  of  Oikl^lu,  or  Nutshells,  by  Jose  Mac  Packe,  c 
bricklayer's  labourer,  1785,  is  James  Peacock,  architect 
awi/ior  ()/■  Pfiltration  by  Ascent,  1793;  and  Instrument, 
for  Perspective  Drawing,”  Philos.  Transactions,  1785. 

H.  Fishwick. — The  passage  in  question  runs — ^Htaqu 
quoquo  pacto  emigrant  miser'i,  viri,  midieres,  mariti,”  ^c. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communication 
w]iich,for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  n j 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Offic( 

3,  WellingJjon  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  Ithe  name  and  address  c 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  goo 
faith. 
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BALLAD  UPON  SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANT’S 

“CRUELTY  OF  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  PERU.” 

My  friend  Me.  Hitsk’s  notice  of  Davenant’s 
first  dramatic  attempts  to  amuse  the  public  during' 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  (4**^  S.  viii.  495) 
reminds  me  of  a ballad  which  I possess,  in  a con- 
temporary MS,,  illustrating  his  second  essay — 
The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  According 
to  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition,  4to,  1658,  it 
was  “ exprest  by  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Musick, 
and  by  the  Art  of  Perspective  in  Scenes,  &c.,  re- 
presented daily  at  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury-lane,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  punctually.”  At  the  end 
of  the  book  is  this  advertisement ; — 

“ Notwithstandina;  the  great  expense  necessary  to 
jRcenes  and  other  ornaments  in  this  entertainment,  there 
jis  a good  provision  made  of  places  for  a shilling,  and  it 
shall  begin  certainh^  at  three  in  the  afternoon.” 

John  Evelyn  thus  speaks  of  this  piece  in  his 
1 )iary : — 

I “6  May,  1659.  I went  to  visit  my  brother  in  London, 
and  next  day  to  see  a new  opera  after  the  Italian  way  in 
recitative  musiq.  and  sceanes,  much  inferior  to  the  Italian 
composure  and  magnificence  : but  it  was  prodigious, 
that,  in  a time  of  such  publique  consternation,  such  a 
vanity  should  be  kept  up  or  permitted.  I being  engaged 
with  company,  could  not  decently  resist  the  going  to  see 
it,  though  my  heart  smote  me  for  it.” 

The  consternation  here  alluded  to  was,  of  course, 
the  recent  death  of  Cromwell.  We  get  a good 
idea  of  the  sensational  effects  of  this  spectacle 


from  a scene  which  is  thus  described  in  the  stage 
directions : — 

“ A doleful  pavin,  is  played  to  prepare  the  change  of 
the  scene,  which  represents  a dark  prison  at  a great  dis- 
tance ; and  farther  to  the  view,  are  discerned  racks  and 
other  engines  of  torture,  with  which  the  Spaniards  are 
tormenting  the  natives  and  English  mariners,  who  maj* 
be  supposed  to  be  lately  landed  there  to  discover  the 
coast.  Two  Spaniards  are  likewise  discovered  sitting  in 
their  cloaks,  and  appearing  more  solemn  in  ruffs,  with 
rapiers  and  daggers  by  their  sides;  the  one  turning  a 
spit,  while  the  other  is  basting  an  Indian  prince,  wiio  is 
roasted  at  an  artificial  fire.” 

I may  add  that  the  following  ballad  is  probably 
copied  from  a printed  broadside,  and  a version  nf 
it  is  given,  with  some  slight  variations,  in  the  lliird 
volume  of  A.  Select  Collection  of  Poems,  with  Notes, 
1780,  p.  203 

“a  ballad  upon  the  latp:  new  opera,  ‘tup: 

CKUF.LTV  OP’  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  PICUU.’ 

“ Now  Heaven  preserve  our  realm, 

And  him  that  sits  at  th’  helm  : 

I will  tell  3mu  of  a new  story 
Of  Sir  William  and  his  apes, 

With  full  many  merry  japes, 

Much  after  the  rate  of  John  Doric. 

“ This  sight  is  to  be  seen 
Near  the  street  that  is  call’d  the  Queen, 

And  the  people  have  call’d  the  Opera  : 

But  the  devil  take  my  wife 
If  all  the  days  in  my  life 
I did  ever  see  such  a foppery 
“ Where  first  one  begins 
With  a trip  and  a cringe, 

And  a face  set  in  starch  to  accost  ’em  ; 

Aye,  and  with  a speech  to  boot 
That  had  neither  head  nor  foot 
Might  have  serv’d  for  a Charterhouse  rostrum. 

“ Oh,  he  look’d  so  like  a Jew, 

Would  have  made  a man  spew, 

When  he  told  them  here  was  this,  here  was  that : 

Just  like  him  that  shews  the  tombs, 

For  when  the  sum  total  comes 
’Tis  two  hours  of  I know  not  what. 

“ Neither  must  I here  forget 
The  music,  how  it  was  set, 

Dice  two  ayres  and  a half,  and  a Jove  [sic]  : 

And  the  rest  was  such  a gig 
Like  the  squeaking  of  a pig. 

Or  cats  when  the^’-’re  making  their  love. 

“ The  next  thing  was  the  scene, 

And  that,  as  it  was  lain, 

But  no  man  knows  where,  in  Peru; 

With  a story  for  the  nonce 
Of  raw  head  and  bloody  hones, 

But  the  devil  a word  that  was  true. 

“ There  might  you  have  seen  an  ape 
With  his  fellow  for  to  gape, 

Now  dancing  and  turning  o’er  and  o’er. 

What  cannot  poets  do  ? 

They  can  find  out  in  Peru 
Things  no  man  ever  saw  before. 

“ Then  presently  the  Spaniard 
Struts  with  his  winyard. 

Now  heaven  of  thy  mercy  how  grim  ! 

Who’d  have  thought  that  Christian  men 
Would  have  eat  up  children, 

Had  he  not  seen  them  do  it  limb  by  limb  ? 
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“ Oh,  greater  cruelty  yet ! 

Like  a pig  upon  a spit, 

Here  lies  one.  there  another  boil’d  to  a jelly  ; 

Just  so  the  people  stare 
At  an  ox  in  the  fair 

Koasted  whole,  with  a pudding  in’s  belly. 

“ I durst  have  laid  my  head 
That  the  King  there  had  been  dead, 

'When  I saw  how  they  basted  and  carved  him  ; 

Had  he  not  come  up  again 
Upon  the  stage,  there  to  complain 
How  scurvily  the  rogues  had  serv’d  him. 

“A  little  further  in 
Hung  a third  by  the  chin, 

And  a fourth  cut  out  all  in  quarters  ; 

Oh,  that  Eox  had  now  been  living, 

They  had  been  sure  of  heaven, 

Or  at  the  least  been  some  of  his  martyrs. 

“ But,  which  was  strange  again, 

The  Indians  that  they  had  slain 
Came  dancing  all  in  a troop  ; 

Blit,  oh,  give  me  the  last, 

For  as  often  as  he  pass’d, 

He  still  tumbled  like  a dog  in  a hoop. 

“ And  now,  my  Signior  Strugge, 

In  good  faith  you  may  go  jugge. 

For  Sir  William  will  have  something  to  brag  on  ; 

Oh,  the  English  boys  are  come 
With  their  fife  and  their  drum, 

And  still  the  Knight  must  conquer  the  Dragon. 

‘‘  And  so  now  my  story  is  done, 

And  I’ll  end  as  I begun, 

With  a word,  and  I care  not  who  know  it ; 

Heaven  keep  us,  great  and  small, 

And  bless  us  some  and  all, 

From  every  such  pitiful  poet  I ” 

Edwaed  F.  IIimbault. 


NAPOLEON  ON  BOARD  THE  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.* 

He  would  not  give  any  opinion  whatever  of 
Mr.  Pitt : ^ He  had  never  known  him.’  I returned 
to  the  charge,  saying  I meant  what  did  he  think 
of  his  political  principles  ? but  he  would  not  utter 
a word  on  the  subject.  I think  he  repeated,  ^ I 
never  was  acquainted  with  him.’  On  my  men- 
tioning Mr.  "Windham,  he  inquired  whether  I 
meant  him  who  had  been  minister  of  war  ? and 
on  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  described 
him  as  a man  of  great  talents,  but  who  had  been 
vert/  much  his  enemy,  or  nearly  these  words.  I 
said  Mr.  Windham  was  a Burhite,  to  which  he 
assented,  and  so  we  dropped  the  subject.  The 
flotilla,  he  said,  had  been  only  a feint.  He  did 
intend  to  have  attempted  an  invasion  with  his 
great  ships,  his  Escadres  from  Brest  and  Eerrol. 
I forget  when  it  was  that  he  said,  shaking  his 
head  and  swaggering  a little,  Je  ne  dis  pas  que 
ce  ne  me  soit  pas  passe  par  la  tete  de  conspirer  la 
perte  de  I’Angleterre.  Eh ! pendant  vingt  annees 
de  guerre ! ’ Then,  suddenly  checking  himself 
as  if  he  had  spoken  his  mind  too  freely,  ^ C’est- 


* Concluded  from  p.  81. 


a-dire,  votre  perte,  non ! mais  votre  abaisse- 
ment ; je  voulois  vous  forcer  a etre  justes,  ou  du 
moins,  moins  injustes.’  He  defended  his  conti- 
nental system,  as  though  it  had  been  provoked  by 
our  orders  in  council.  I reminded  him  that  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  antecedent  to 
those  orders.  He  said,  ^ But  Lord  Grey’s  blockade 
of  the  Elbe  and  ,Weser  had  preceded  them.’  I 
was  preparing  an  answer,  I believe,  to  this,  when 
he  gave  the  discussion  another  turn  by  saying 
that,  however,  it  was  all  our  fault  for  not  having 
made  peace  when  Lord  Lauderdale  was  at  Paris. 
That  was  prior  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  to  which 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  unquestion- 
ably subsequent.  Had  we  made  peace  then  there 
would  have  been  no  war  with  Prussia,  &c.  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  Russian 
admiral  Tchitchagoff'  ? He  replied  that  he  was  a 
clever  fellow,  but  not  a good  general.  L.  ^ But 
at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  he  had  not  a suffi- 
cient force  to  stop  you ; 24,000  men,  of  whom 
8,000  were  cavalry,  and  useless  in  such  a position.’ 
He  began  upon  this  to  describe  his  operations 
rather  technically,  which  I not  understanding,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  preventing  his  going  on 
in  that  strain,  and  observed  to  him  that  Kutusoff 
had  undoubtedly  not  sent  sufficient  force  to  that 
point,  since  Tchitchagoff  might  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  Schwartzenherg’s  army  alone  if,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  Schwartzenherg 
had  not  thought  fit  to  abstain  from  attacking  him. 
B.  ^ Ah ! ’ shaking  his  head  and  smiling  signifi- 
cantly, ^ ils  s’entendoient  deja.’  Speaking  of  Bel- 
gium, he  admitted  that  it  was  our  policy  to  fortify 
it,  &c. ; and  when  I told  him  I thought  we  might 
perhaps  have  allowed  France  the  possession  of 
Belgium  if  we  could  have  prevented  Antwerp 
from  falling  into  her  hands,  he  said  that  Antwerp 
was  the  port  which  most  threatened  England. 
He  considered  our  present  position  as  a very  com- 
manding one.  It  had,  however,  its  disadvantages 
if  we  were  ^ dans  la  premiere  ligne  de  guerre,’ 
and  entitled  to  take  a leading  part  in  whatever 
was  doing  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a 
shot  could  be  fired  anywhere  that  might  not  give 
us  cause  of  war,  and  involve  us  in  a quarrel.  It 
was,  I think,  in  one  part  of  his  argument  against 
118  for  our  present  treatment  of  him  that  I intro- 
duced cautiously,  and  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
I could,  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  which  I said 
the  issue  was  (as  it  might  truly  he  stated  without 
offence  to  him)  three  or  four  times  doubtful.  I 
then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  British 
infantry?  B.  (looking  more  grave  and  serious 
than  usual)  ^ L’infanterie  angloise  est  tres-honne.’ 
L.  (in  a subdued  tone)  ‘ Relativement  a la 
franfoise  ? ’ B.  ‘ L’infanterie  fran^oise  est  aussi 
bonne.’  L.  ^ A la  baionnette  P ’ B.  ‘ L’infanterie 
fran^oise  est  aussi  bonne  a la  baionnette.  Beau- 
coup  d€peud  de  la  conduite.’  L.  ^ Le  corps  d© 
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genie  ? Fartillerie  ? ’ B.  ‘ Tout  cela  est  bon, 
tres-bon ! ’ L.  ‘ C'est  a vous,  Monsieur  le  G6n6ral, 
que  nous  devons  nos  progres  dans  Fart  de  la 
guerre.’  B.  ‘Eh!  on  ne  peut  faire  la  guerre  sans 
devenir  soldat,  Fhistoire  de  tons  les  pays  prouve 
cela.’  Early  in  the  conversation  I had  said  I 
hoped  he  was  satisfied  with  the  permission  given 
to  so  many  officers  to  accompany  him  to  St. 
Helena.  He  replied,  with  a slight  shrug,  ‘ Three 
or  four  of  them.’  St.  Helena  he  called  ‘une  ile 
de  fer,  d’ou  il  ne  seroit  pas  possible  de  s’evader ; ’ 
and  complained  of  its  climate  as  unwholesome.  I 
denied  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  and 
assured  him  I knew  the  contrary,  not  only  from 
books,  but  from  the  report  of  several  people  who 
had  been  in  the  island.  When  first  he  mentioned 
St.  Helena  there  was  a great  noise  upon  deck, 
and  I heard  him  indistinctly,  and  thought  he  was 
speaking  of  England.  This  occasioned  my  saying, 

‘ Sir,  you  must  recollect  that  many  of  your  officers 
have  effected  their  escape  (se  8ont  evades) ; for 
instance,  Lefevre  Desnouettes,’  but  when  I found 
my  mistake  I pursued  that  subject  no  further, 
and  apologised,  I think,  for  having  introduced  it. 

“The  state  of  France,  he  said,  was  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  a country  in  which  you  were  at- 
tempting ‘imposer  un  roi  par  une  force  etrangere.’ 
The  Bourbons,  in  his  opinion,  would  hardly 
attempt  to  revive  the  slave  trade.  It  was  im- 
politic, and  besides,  ‘ chose  tres-inhumaine.’  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  read  Sismondi’s  Essay  ? to 
which  I could  not  collect  his  answer.  His  ge- 
neral reasons  against  the  slave  trade  as  a measure 
of  policy  were — that,  supposing  it  were  advisable 
to  import  negroes  into  the  colonies  (which,  how- 
ever, he  denied),  it  could  only  be  done  at  a great 
expence,  and  that  the  moment  war  broke  out  we 
should  probably  take  the  French  islands,  and  that 
French  capital  was  more  wanted  now  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  kingdom,  where  it  was  on  all  accounts 
better  to  employ  it.  We  finished  by  talking  of 
chemistry,  to  which  we  were  led  by  his  asserting 
that  France  was  flourishing  not  only  in  agricul- 
ture (which  was  admitted)  but  in  manufactures 
(from  which  I dissented,  and  instanced  Lyons, 
without,  however,  obtaining  any  concession  from 
him) ; and,  finally,  although  her  commerce  had 
undoubtedly  suffered,  her  internal  resources  sufficed, 
and  that  chemical  discoveries  had  supplieiimiany 
things  that  foreign  commerce  used  to  furnish  : 
as,  for  instance,  sugar  from  beet-root,  which  he 
said  .was  very  good,  and  sold  for  fifteen  pence  a 
ound — much  cheaper  than  the  foreign,  on  which 
e laid  a heavy  tax  that  would  in  time  of  peace 
yield  a tolerable  resource,  as  the  rich  would  after 
all  prefer  the  true  sugar,  and  he  should  in  the 
mean  time  be  encouraging  his  home  manufac- 
tures. 

“He  talked  eagerly  on  this  subject : said  they 
were  making  indigo  from  woad  {pastel),  and  that 


there  was  an  old  law  of  Henry  the  IVth  forbid- 
ding the  importation  of  indigo,  which  he  either 
had  or  intended  to  revive.  In  England,  he  said, 
we  had  as  much  chemistry,  ‘ a la  tete  de  Fln- 
stitut,’  but  that  it  was  not  so  popularly  diffused 
or  so  practically  useful  as  in  France.  Sir  H. 
Davy  he  remembered,  but  gave  no  opinion  of  him. 
All  the  time  that  we  were  thus  conversing  he 
remained  standing  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
halted  with  me,  near  the  poop,  and  facing  it.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  was  his  wish  to  continue  the 
conversation,  since  there  were  people  enough  upon 
deck,  among  others  people  of  his  own  train,  to 
whom  he  might  have  turned  aside  if  he  had 
chosen  it.  He  quitted  us  at  last  with  great 
abruptness,  looking  suddenly  up  to  the  sky,  and 
saying,  ‘ II  me  semble  qu’il  fait  un  peu  frais,’  after 
which  he  tripped  straight  off*  into  the  cabin  on 
tip-toe,  with  a mincing  step  and  a slight  shrug. 
We  stared,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  laughter. 

“During  the  whole  of  these  conversations, 
which  lasted  altogether  not  less  than  two  hours, 
Bonaparte  never  appeared  for  a moment  to  lose 
his  temper  or  to  be  in  any  degree  indecently  if  at 
all  agitated.  His  expressions  were  often  strong,  but 
were  calmly  uttered ; his  voice  was  scarcely  ever 
elevated  ; his  countenance  composed,  and  he  ges- 
ticulated very  little  indeed,  much  less  thanFrench- 
men  or  Italians  generally  do.  In  short,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  indicated  passion 
or  dejection.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  collected, 
and  talked  as  freely  upon  trifles  as  upon  the 
greater  questions  of  politics  connected  with  his 
history,  or  the  points  that  peculiarly  related  to 
his  present  condition.  Nay,  more,  his  style  was 
remarkably  lively ; he  always  made  very  plea- 
sant play,  and  I should  imagine  it  impossible  not 
to  admire  his  quickness,  adroitness,  and  originality, 
and  the  excellent  command  of  temper  that  accom- 
panied these  spirited  and  agreeable  qualities. 
He  was,  as  I suppose  I have  already  sufficiently 
shown,  by  no  means  coarse  or  uncivil,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  did  he  use  much  form  or 
ceremony ; and  I observed  that  he  never  once 
said  Monsieur  to  me,  or  Milord  to  Lord  Lowther. 
He  gave  us  no  appellation  of  courtesy  whatever.” 


SIR  WILLIAM  CLERKE,  CHAPLAIN  OF  BANFF 
1547 : CLERK  OF  PENNYCUICK. 

There  existed  in  the  royal  burgh  of  Banff,  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a gram- 
mar school  or  schools  of  considerable  importance, 
and  as  the  town  was  inhabited  by  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
the  teachers  were  carefully  selected,  and  fully 
qualified  for  their  situations. 

On  March  6,  1547,  the  important  office  was 
held  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Clerke  or 
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Clerk,  whose  salary  was  then  fixed  at  five  merks 
by  the  provost  and  magistrates,  payable  half- 
yearly — at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas.  The 
liferent  grant  was  to  the  venerable  man,  Sir 
William  Clerke,  Chaplain  of  Banff — ‘^Pro  erigen- 
dis  et  docendis  per  eum  scolis  gramaticalibus  con- 
tinue in  dicta  urbe  de  Banff.”  The  deed  was 
witnessed,  amongst  others,  by  Patrick  Grantully, 
Kector  of  Glass,  a neighbouring  parish  ; Andrew 
Anderson,  Curate  of  Banff,  and  the  Members  of 
the  town  council.  Its  due  execution  is  certified 
by  Thomas  Walters,  Presbyter  Aberdoniensis 
diocesis,  publicus  papalis,  imperialis,  et  regius 
notarius.” 

The  name  of  Clerke  or  Clerk  frequently  occurs 
among  the  Banff  muniments.  From  one  of  them 
it  appears  that  John  Clerk,  a burgess  of  the  royal 
burgh,  was  owner  of  certain  tenements  there, 
which  he  sold  to  Patrick  Duncan,  a fellow-bur- 
gess. These  subjects  were  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  lands  of  Robert  Berclai  (Berkeley),  those  of 
William  Strach  (Strachan)  on  the  south,  the  lands 
of  Alexander  Abercrombie  on  the  east,  and  from 
thence  ascending  usque  ad  le  Corsgate  ” on  the 
west.  This  was  evidently  the  Crossgate. 

Clerk  mentions  in  the  testing  clause  that,  not 
having  a ^‘proper”  seal  of  his  own,  Archibald 
Lyddale  and  James  Bard,  baillies  of  Banff,  ap- 
pended their  seals  for  him.  The  tag  only  remains 
of  the  seal  of  the  former,  but  the  seal  of  Bard  or 
Baird  is  entire  and  well  preserved.  There  is  no 
date  to  this  deed,  but,  judging  from  the  caligra- 
phy,  it  was  written  before  1600.  Baird  was  a 
vassal  in  the  lands  of  Ordenhuffis,  in  the  county 
of  Banff,  held  then  of  the  Gordons  of  Huntly. 

Various  writings  prove  that  Sir  William  Clerke 
was  a man  of  substance.  In  several  title-deeds 
reference  is  made  to  his  tenements  as  bound- 
aries. John  Clerke,  who  sold  his  possessions  to 
Duncan,  was  perhaps  his  father  or  grandfather.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  something  more 
about  the  venerable  schoolmaster  of  Banff,  to 
whose  supervision  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
the  district  had  been  entrusted.  ‘The  Clerks  of 
Pennycuick,  in  the  county  of  Midlothian,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Forfarshire.  May  they 
not  have  had  some  connection  with  the  shire  of 
Banff?  They  were  originally  traders  in  Montrose, 
and  settled  in  Edinburgh  during  the  perilous  days 
of  Charles  I,,  when  one  of  them,  a burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  acquired  the  estate  of  Pennycuick 
from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name. 

One  of  the  family,  conjectured  to  have  been 
William,  the  third  son  of  the  first  baronet  who 
got  the  title  from  Charles  II.  in  1678-9,  was  in 
1662  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
the  author  of  a comedy  entitled  Marciano,  which 
possesses  great  merit.  One  of  the  songs  intro- 
duced in  it  might  be  accepted  as  the  production  of 
Carew  or  Tlerriclc.  It  was  acted  before  the  Lord 


High  Commissioner  Middleton  by  a party  of  private  | 
gentlemen  : this  at  least  is  stated  on  the  title  of  1 
the  play,  which  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  and,  ! 
with  the  exception  of  Tarugois  Wiles  (by  St.  Serfe  or  j 
Sidserfe),  is  the  only  drama  written  by  a Scotsman 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Crawford’s  two  comedies  properly  belonging  to  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  one.  J,  M. 


MURAL  DECORATIONS  : TREVALGA  CHURCH. 

A few  weeks  ago  I visited  the  ancient  church  of 
Trevalga  in  the  deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  Corn- 
wall. On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a small 
chapel,  11  ft.  by  10  ft.,  of  the  first  pointed  period. 
It  is  now  in  a sad  condition  of  repair,  though  un- 
touched materially  since  the  date  of  its  erection. 
It  is  lighted  by  an  elegant  double  lancet  in  the 
east,  and  by  a single  lancet  in  the  north  wall. 
In  the  angle  on  the  south  side  is  a small  round- 
headed  piscina,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  splay  of 
the  eastern  window  is  a large  bracket,  on  which 
formerly  stood  the  image  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated.  There  remains  also  what 
appears  to  be  a fragment  of  a ledge  in  the 
window  sill,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it 
was  a portion  of  the  altar  slab,  except  that  an 
examination  on  the  outside  shows  that  the  win- 
dow has  been  walled  up  about  a foot  above  its 
original  base. 

My  present  design,  however,  is  to  call  attention 
to  another  object  in  this  interesting  chapel,  which 
is  perhaps  unique,  at  least  in  Cornwall.  Observ- 
ing that  a small  part  of  the  whitewash  on  the 
walls  had  been  peeled  away,  showing  colouring 
underneath,  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Roberts, 
courteously  gave  me  permission  to  examine  it 
further ; and  finding  that  the  whitewash  of  ages 
was  easily  separated  from  the  walls  in  large  thick 
flakes,  with  the  aid  of  a long  screwdriver  I soon 
stripped  off  sufficient  to  disclose  the  whole  design 
of  the  ornamentation.  It  is,  I consider,  coeval 
with  the  building,  and  the  colours  are  as  bright  ^ 
as  when  laid  on  some  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  : 
design  is  executed  in  fresco,  and  is  very  simple  ■ 
and  effective.  The  arches  of  the  windows  are  ! 
painted  in  masonry,  in  indian  red  and  bright  j 
orange,  the  divisions  bein^  white,  jointed  with  : 
black  lines.  This  ornamentation  of  the  arches  is  ^ 
supported  by  columns,  painted  at  the  angles  in  i 
red  lines,  with  an  orange  capital  foliated  with 
black  lines.  The  eastern  window  is  further  en- 
riched by  a foliated  coronal  in  red.  The  walls 
are  ornamented  throughout  their  whole  surface  in 
masonry  with  red  lines — the  horizontal  lines  being 
single,  and  the  perpendicular  double ; whilst  the 
divisions  are  enriched,  alternately,  by  red  scroll-  | 
work  and  black  cinquefoils.  The  head  of  the  j 
east  window  is  decorated  with  a quatrefoil  within 
a striped  border  of  black,  white,  and  orange.  The 
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whole  surface  of  the  walls  is  of  a pale  grey  colour. 
The  church,  which  is  in  a very  dilapidated  con- 
dition, is  about  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  funds 
for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  the  architect  j and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  careful  tracings  will  be  made  of 
this  ancient  and  interesting  work  of  art,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  replaced  in  the  restored  chapel. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


Bell  Inscriptions. — The  following  inscriptions 
are  to  be  found  on  five  good  bells  at  Passenham, 
CO.  Northampton : — 

1.  “ Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis  ” (in  Old  Eng- 
lish letters). 

2.  “ Itichard  Chandler  made  me,  1711.” 

3.  Bartholomew  Alton  made  me,  B.  A.  1624.” 

4.  “ A + TRVSTY  + ERENDE  + TS  + HARDE  + TO  + 
FYNDE  + 1585.” 

5.  The  tenor  is  very  large  and  good : — 

“ This  Bell,  the  gift  of  S'"  Kobert  Baiiistre  in  1635,  was 
recast  at  the  expense  of  Charles  Viscount  Maynard  and 
the  Parishioners,  1817.  Eev.  Loraine  Smith,  rector; 
John  Clare,  John  Clark,  C.  W.  John  Briant,  Hertford, 
fecit.  Gloria  Deo  in  excelsis.” 

D.  C.  E. 

South  Bersted. 

Lucifer  Matches. — As  the  following  news- 
paper cutting  relates  to  a most  useful  modern 
invention,  I send  it  to  you.  Pray  give  it  a corner 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  What  would  the  civilised  world 
do  (not  forgetting  the  readers  of  your  valuable 
paper,  these  dark  mornings  and  still  darker  even- 
ings), if  lucifer  matches,  and  how  to  make  them, 
were  quite  forgotten  ? 

“ Invention  of  Lucifer  Matches. — The  invention 
of  lucifer  matches  was  due,  it  seems,  to  the  devotion  of  a 
young  cheihist  to  his  studies.  Mr.  Isaac  Holden,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Patent  Committee  in  England,  says 
that  he  had  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  to  begin  study, 
and  that  he  found  it  very  tedious  and  troublesome  to 
obtain  a light  by  the  then  ordinary  method  with  tinder, 
flint,  and  steel.  He  tells  us  that  he,  like  other  chemists, 
knew  the  explosive  material  that  was  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  instantaneous  light ; but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  communicate  light  from  that  explosive  material  to 
wood.  In  a fortunate  moment,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
of  placing  sulphur  next  to  the  wood.  This  he  did,  and 
showed  the  process  in  the  lectures  which  he  was  deliver- 
ing at  the  time  before  a large  academy.  Among  the 
audience  was  the  son  of  a London  chemist,  who  wrote  to 
his  father  about  it;  and  within  a short  time  afterward 
lucifer  matches  became  known  to  the  world  at  large.” 

R.  W.  H.  N. 

Dublin. 

Babies  : Folk  Lore. — On  a nurse  taking  out  a 
baby  for  the  first  time  to  show  it  to  difterent 
friends,  the  one  upon  whom  the  first  call  is  made 
should  give  it  a little  flour  and  a little  salt,  each 
wrapped  in  paper ; an  egg,  and  a sixpence,  or  any 
other  coin : so  that  the  child,  in  its  future  career. 


may  never  want  money  or  food  or  its  necessary 
seasoning.  G.  T.  L. 

Huddersfield. 

Tinker’s  Cry. — Would  the  following,  which  I 
have  heard  from  my  father  many  years  ago,  be  of 
sufficient  interest  for  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”? — 

“ Work  for  the  tinker,  O [or  all  ?]  good  wives  ! 

For  we  are  men  of  metal ; 

T’were  well  if  you  could  mend  your  lives. 

As  we  can  mend  a kettle.” 

T.  W.  Webb. 

Four  Children  at  a Birth. — Inscription  on 
a tombstone  in  the  churchyard  at  Seaton,  Devon- 
shire : — 

“ Here  lyeth  jq  Bodys  of  John,  and  Rich'’,  and  Edward, 
sons  of  John  Roberts  and  Eliz‘’*  his  wife,  together  with 
a Di^  of  the  same  Parsons,  borne  at  one  Berth.  They 
died  9 Day  of  September,  and  was  buryed  y®  17  day 
of  September,  Anno  Dora.  1694.” 

W.  C.  Trevelyan. 

Seaton,  Axminster. 

An  old  Sonu  in  praise  of  Beef. — I happened 
to  hear  a lady  repeat  the  following  tines  lately, 
which  she  said  she  had  committed  to  memory 
over  sixty  years  ago.  I asked  her  to  write  them 
out  for  me,  as  I thought  they  were  worth  a corner 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  She  kindly  complied  with  my 
request,  but  copld  tell  me  nothing  as  to  their 
authorship,  &c. : — 

“ Queen  Bess  once  fed  three  men  for  a j^ear, 

On  dilferent  kinds  of  food. 

To  see  which  might  the  best  appear. 

To  do  a Briton  good. 

“ The  first  was  fed  upon  veal,  sir ; 

The  second  was  fed  upon  mutton; 

The  third  was  fed  upon  good  roast  beef. 

And  gormandised  like  a glutton. 

“ When  brought  to  answer  the  queen’s  appeal. 

On  what  they’d  been  licensed  to  guttle. 

The  first  replied,  ‘ Mem,  I’ve  dined  upon  veal,’ 

T’other,  ‘ Muttle,  sir,  muttle,  sir,  muttle.' 

“ Says  the  queen,  ‘ These  for  soldiers  of  Britain  won’t  do. 
For  I swear  by  my  majesty’s  word. 

The  first  would  make  good  men-milliners. 

The  second tailors,  good  lord.’ 

“ The  third  he  came  to  be  questioned  in  kind. 

When  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

When  asked  by  the  mayor  on  what  he  had  dined. 

Cried  ‘ Beef,  and  be  damned  to  you  all.’ 

“ Queen  Bess  she  gave  him  her  fist  with  a smile. 

And  swore  it  was  her  belief. 

The  devil  himself  could  not  conquer  this  isle 
While  Britons  were  fed  upon  beef.” 

R.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Dublin. 

George  III.’s  Visit  to  Portsmouth,  1773. — 
The  following  extract  from  a newspaper  of  the 
time  of  George  III.’s  visit  to  Portsmouth,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  since,  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. His  majesty’s  admiration  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is\  not  surprising,  as  his  granddaughter 
was  equally  struck  with  its  beauties  ; so  much  so. 
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that  she  has  made  it  one  of  her  most  favoured 
residences. 

His  majesty’s  preference  of  taking  his  dinner  in 
his  pocket  to  dining  on  board  the  Barfleiir,  rather 
than  not  sail  round  the  island,  is  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  king’s  homely  habits.  There  does 
not  seem  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  anecdote 
being  quite  authentic  : — 

“ Extract  of  a Letter  from  Portsmouth,  June  24,  1773. 

“ On  Tuesday  his  majesty  went  on  board  the  Barfleur 
at  three  o’clock,  dined,  and  sailed  round  the  fleet  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  was  saluted  with  twenty-one  fires 
from  each  of  the  ships  ; he  returned  to  dock  in  the 
Augusta  yacht  about  eight  in  the  evening.  Part  of  the 
company  in  town  went  to  the  theatre.  The  next  day,  at 
two,  his  majesty  went  on  board  the  Barfleur  again,  when 
five  of  the  ships  were  dressed  in  the  colours  of  all  nations. 
His  majesty  sailed  along-side  the  Isle  of  Wight  shore  a 
considerable  way  up  ; at  nine  the  Augusta  dropped  her 
anchor  off  the  Castle  of  South  Sea,  and  the  king  returned 
to  the  dock  in  a barge.  The  sea  from  the  harbour’s 
mouth  was  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  ships  and 
sailing-boats.  The  firing  has  an  admirable  effect  when 
looked  at  from  shore.  They  say  the.  Duke  d’Aguillon 
(the  French  Prime  Minister),  the  Duke  de  Lausun,  and 
Count  Guignes  are  here.  This  morning  his  majesty  has 
been  to  Weovil  to  see  the  brewhouse;  he  has  held  his 
levee  at  the  governor’s  house,  and  if  the  rain  subsides, 
will  go  round  the  walls  on  foot  to  view  the  fortifications ; 
he  does  not  return  to  London  till  to-morrow  evening. 

“ The  king,  while  he  viewed  the  .dockyard  of  Ports- 
mouth on  Thursday  morning,  declared  he  never  spent 
two  such  happy  days  in  his  life  as  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday. He  was  so  struck  with  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  he  asked  one  of  the 
admirals  present  at  the  review  of  the  invalids  on  Thursday 
morning,  if  he  could  not  go  round  it  that  day  ? On  re- 
ceiving for  answer,  • that  it  would  be  impossible  if  he 
dined  on  board  the  Barfleur,’  he  replied,  ne  would  take 
his  dinner  in  his  pocket'  sooner  than  not  see  the  whole 
coast  of  so  fertile  an  island.” 

J.  M. 

Longevity  : Mes.  Leneestt. — On  referring  to 

N.  & Q.”  (4***  S.  vii.  358),  an  account  will  be 
found  of  two  centenarians,  aunt  and  niece,  of  the 
same  name.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those 
who  feel  a curiosity  on  the  subject  of  longevity  to 
know  that  the  latter  of  the  two,  Mrs.  Lenfesty, 
nee  De  Beaucamp,  died  at  four  o’clock  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, Dec.  14,  1871.  She  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1770 ; and  had,  consequently,  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years  and 
fifteen  days.  On  her  last  birthday  she  was  in  per- 
fect health,  and  in'  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 
The  proximate  cause  of  her  death  seems  to  have 
been  the  extreme  cold  which  prevailed  about  the 
beginning  of  December. 

Edgak  Mac  Culloch. 

Guernsey. 

A KEMAEKABLE  CeNTENAEIAN. — At  p.  224  of 
his  recently  published  Recollections  of  past  Life, 
Sir  Henry  Holland  says,  in  talking  of  Sir  George 
Lewis’s  views  on  longevity,  I have  myself  since 
s^n  a person,  still  living,  who  numbers  106  years 


well  attested  by  documentary  proofs.”  It  would  I 
be  interesting  if  the  facts  of  this  remarkable  case, 
vouched  for  by  so  high  an  authority,  were  pub-  i 
lished  in  N.  & Q.”  and  properly  authenticated,  i 

W.  S.  P. 

[We  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  the  case  of  the  , 
so-called  Captain  Lahrbush.  Sir  Plenry  Holland  has  ob- 
viously  never  seen  the  exposure  of  this  case  in  The  ' 
Standard  of  April  11,  1870.  See  also  “ N.  & Q.”  4*^  S.  I 
viii.  367,]  I 

MaETIN  GtJEEEE,  OE  AENAULD  DU  ThIL. — I I 
think  this  French  case  is  stranger  than  that  men-  ' 
tioned  by  Me.  King  (4^*^  S.  viii.  515),  and  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Varietes  historiques  et  litter  air  es,  par  |i 
Edouard  Fournier,  tome  viii.  Paris,  1857.  (Vide  ■ 
Histoire  admirahle  cTun  faux  et  suppose  Mai'i,  ad- 
venue  cn  Lancfuedoc  Van  1560.  J.  MacDonald. 

New  Yeae’s  Eve  Custom.  — At  Chichester, 
shortly  before  midnight  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  a 
band  of  musicians  assembles  in  the  South  Street 
to  perform  religious  music,  and  as  the  clock  strikes 
twelve  the  musicians  playing  loyal  airs,  and  a long 
following  of  the  citizens,  march  three  times  in 
procession  round  the  City  Cross,  the  younger  folk 
often  dancing  to  the  livelier  tunes. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 


EBONY  PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  j 

I have  in  my  possession  a piece  of  ebony  about  I 
two  inches  high.  It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
urn,  and  has  been  apparently  turned  in  a lathe. 
On  holding  it  to  the  light  and  looking  along  it,  a 
profile  is  seen  which  is  said  to  be  a correct  like-  ^ 
ness  of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  given  me  by  the  late 
Dean  of  Limerick,  whose  father,  the  celebrated' 
preacher.  Dean  Kirwan,  brought  it  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  educated  at  St.  Omers  for  the 
Homan  Catholic  church.  It  was  said  that  during 
the  Terror,”  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  the 
royalists  had  these  made,  and  carried  them  about 
them.  The  republican  party  could  not  tell  what 
they  were,  and  they  served  as  a symbol  of  recog- 
nition to  the  friends  of  royalty.  Are  many  of 
these  things  known  to  be  in  existence  at  present  ? | 
I never  saw  but  this  one.  i 

Dean  Kirwan,  who  was  of  an  old  Galway  I 
family,  one  of  the  ^‘Tribes,”  on  his  return  from  I 
France  became  a clergyman  of  the  Protestant  i 
church,  and  was  celebrated  as  a preacher,  par- 
ticularly of  charity  sermons.  His  eloquence  was 
so  irresistible  that  persons  who  went. to  hear  him, 
leaving  their  purses  at  home,  were  seen  to  place  } 
their  watches,  rings,  &c.,  on  the  plate  when  the  | 
collection  was  being  taken.  There  is  a portrait  of  i 
him,  life-size  I think,  in  the  hall  of  the  Koyal  ■ 
Dublin  Society.  It  was  painted  by  Hamilton  at  j 
the  expense  of  the  governors  of  St.  Peter’s  Orphan- 
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ao-e,  Dublin.  He  is  represented  preacbing.  His 
figure  and  those  of  the  orphans  behind  him  were 
pSd  for  by  the  governors.  .The  audience  are  all 
portraits  also ; each  gentleman  and  lady  paid  for 
their  own,  with  the  wretched  taste  of  the  day. 
The  picture  represents  an  imaginary  building,  and 
the  preacher  was  represented  standing  on  some 
steps  in  an  attftude  borrowed  from  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.”  Some  of  the  unco  guid,”  how- 
ever, objected  to  this  as  being  too  like  a priest 
preaching  from  the  steps  of  an  altar,  so  the  artist 
was  obliged  to  paint  a sort  of  pulpit,  or  rather 
circular  tub,  round  the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
which  is  still  further  ornamented  by  a cloth  partly 
white,  partly  red,  thrown  over  it.  It  is  said  the 
dean  was  much  annoyed  by  the  ‘‘  improvement,” 
and  used  to  say  he  “looked  like  a man  begging 
some  one  to  take  him  out  of  a tub.  ’ W hen  last 
I saw  this  picture  it  had  been  a good  deal  injured, 
apparently  by  persons  who  drove  the  handles  of 
their  brooms  through  it  when  sweeping.  Now, 
as  the  figures  are  all  portraits  of  the  gentry  and 
nobility  who  resided  in  Dublin  in  its^  palmiest 
days  when  it  was  a metropolis,  it  is  disgraceful 
that  such  a picture,  even  though  a work  of  no 
great  artistic  merit,  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
destruction.  I do  not  know  if  there  is  a “ key  ” 
to  the  portraits  existing;  but  there  are  persons 
still  living  who  could  furnish  one,  no  doubt.  The 
family  of  the  dean,  some  of  whom  must  exist  in 
either  the  first  or  second  generation,  should  see  to 
this,  if  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  do  not  care  to 
preserve  a national  monument  committed  to  their 
charge.  Ctwrm. 

Porth-yr-Aur,  Carnarvon. 


Thomas  Bird. — In  the  collection  of  books,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  C.  Young,  offered  for 
sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  & Co.,  Dec.  18,  there  was 
a manuscript  by  “ The  late  famous  antiquarie, 
Tho.  Bird,  Esquier,”  comprising  three  treatises  of 
Nobilitie,  Knighthood,  and  Gentlemen,  two  of 
which  have  been  published.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  respecting  him 
— the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  and 
any  other  particulars  ? B. 

[There  is  another  cop}’’  of  this  manusci’ipt  in  the 
Lansdowne  collection,  No.  866,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Mr.  Le  Neve,  at  whose  auction  it  was  bought  by 
Nicholas  Harding,  Esq.  There  are  also  four  other  copies 
among  Dr.  Rawlinson’s  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  About 
one  half  of  it  has  been  printed  in  the  following  work : 
The  Magazine  of  Honour ; or  a Treatise  of  the  Severall 
Degrees  of  the  Nobility  of  this  Kingdome,  with  their  Rights 
and  PriviledgeSy  ^c.  Collected  by  Master  Bird.  London, 
1642,  8vo.  Watt,  Lowndes,  and  others  attribute  this 
work  to  William  Bird,  but  the  Lansdowne  MS.  states  it 
to  be  “ By  the  famous  antiquarie  Thomas  Bird,  Esquire.” 
In  1657  it  was  reprinted  with  the  name  of  Sir  John  Dod- 
dridge, and  entitled  Honours  Pedigree.  He  was  probably 
a member  of  the  Bird  family  of  Littlebury  in  Essex.] 


Jacob  BosaNquet. — Will  any  one  inform  me 
if  there  is  any  London  directory  extant  giving 
the  house  of  residence  in  London  of  Jacob  Bosan- 
quet,  Turkey  merchant,  and  the  dates  of  birth  or 
christening  of  his  children,^  1748  to  1766  ? The 
house  of  business  was  probably  in  Southwark. 

L.  C.  M. 

Brass  Knockers. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the 
origin  of  the  term  “ brass  knockers  ” for  rechavffe 
dishes?  It  has  been  in  use  for  some  time. 

Edward  Rowdon. 

St.  Stephen’s  Club. 

Baron  Bunsen. — Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart., 
was  created  by  the  University  of  Leyden,  in  or 
about  the  year  1840,  a Doctor  of  Divinity  — - 
“ And  the  professor  ever  after  jocularly  maintained  that 
he  was  perhaps  the  only  layman  in  Europe  that  could 
pretend  to  the  title  of  Reverend.”  — Memoir,  by  Job. 
Veitch,  p.  264. 

Was  not  his  contemporary  the  late  C.  C.  J. 
Bunsen,  who  was  also  a layman,  a Doctor  of 
Divinity  ? K.  P.  D.  E. 

Dr.  Fowke. — I some  time  since  inquired  where 
an  account  could  be  found  of  the  murder,  in  Cork, 
of  a Dr.  Fowke  (?  1689),  the  grandfather  of 
Joseph  Fowke  of  the  East  India  Company’s  ser- 
vice. W.  B,  S.  iv.  574)  obligingly  stated 
that  a brief  account  of  Dr.  Fowke  would  be  found 
in  Original  Letter's,  edited  by  Rebecca  Warner  of 
Beech  Cottage,  near  Bath,  1817.  I have  but 
recently  had  access  to  this  work,  and  find  in  it 
some  account  of  Joseph  Fowke  and  of  Dr.  John- 
son’s correspondence  with  him,  and  with  his  son 
Francis,  but  no  mention  of  Dr,  Fowke.  Will  you, 
therefore,  permit  me  to  renew  my  query  ? and  to 
state  that  any  particulars  relating  to  Joseph 
Fowke’s  parentage,  or  to  the  family  of  Fowke  in 
any  of  its  branches,  will  at  all  times  be  thankfully 
received,  if  addressed  to 

F.  R.  Fowke, 

Science  and  Art  Department, 

South  Kensington. 

Galileo. — In  Mrs.  Gordon’s  interesting  Life  of 
Sir  David  Brewster'  (p.  281)  1 find  the  inscription 
on  the  house  of  Galileo  at  Arcetri  given  thus : — 

“ Qui  ove  abitb  Galileo 
Novi  solegno  pregarsti,  aller 
Potenza  del  genio  la  maestii 
di  Ferdinando  II.  dei  Medici.” 

What  is  the  true  reading  of  the  second  line  ? 
As  it  stands  above,  there  is  not  an  Italian  word 
in  it;  nor  can  I guess  what  is  intended,  except 
that  the  last  word  doubtless  should  be  “ alia.” 

W.  P.  P. 

Gibson  Family. — Requested,  information  con- 
cerning the  family,  pedigree,  armorial  bearings, 
&c.,  of  Ann  Gastine,  who  was  the  first  wife  of 
Edmund  Gibson,  rector  of  Bishop’s  Stortford, 
Herts,  who  died  in  1798.  He  was  the  grandson 
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of  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London  about  1730. 
She  was  an  heiress,  and  came  of  a family  which 
was  formerly  a foreign  one.  Also  concerning  the 
family  of  the  wife  of  the  above-mentioned  Ed- 
mund Gibson,  Lord  Bishop  of  London — a Miss 
Jones,  a coheiress.  Also  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  the  said  Bishop  Gibson,  and  any  particulars  -of 
the  family  of  Gibson  prior  to  the  year  1700.* 

J.  C.  D. 

An  English  Idiom. — lias  any  one  explained 
how  the  verb  “ to  help,”  in  addition  to  its  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  to  assist,  has  the  contradictory 
meaning  of  to  prevent,  as  ‘G  could  not  help  letting 
the  plate  fall  ” ? Tyko. 

Philadelphia. 

Eesch  Family. — Wanted,  the  arms  of  the  family 
of  Eesch,  or  of  Cardinal  Eesch,  or  of  his  brother 
Colonel  Eesch.  Alpha. 

Females  with  Wigs.  — When  travelling  in 
Austrian  Poland  I noticed  that  the  generality  of 
the  5'oung  women  had  all  their  hair  shaven  close, 
and  wore  wigs.  I was  given  to  understand  that 
they  did  this  to  escape  some  disease  of  the  hair 
which  is  common  in  that  country.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  if  such  is  the  case,  and  what 
is  the  name  and  specialite  of  the  disease  ? 

Albert  Banees. 

1,  Hare  Court,  Inner  Temple. 

Knaer:  Wryde. — Can  any  one  give  me  the 
meaning  and  derivation  of  Knarr  and  Wryde'? 
They  are  applied  to  districts  or  water-courses  in 
the  Tsle  of  Ely.  Wryde  is  a small  station  be- 
tween Wisbech  and  Peterborough.  Gyrvi. 

The  Ladies’  Library.” — There  was  printed 
at  London  ‘‘for  .Jacob  Tonson,  at  Shakespear’s 
Head  over  against  Catherine  Street  in  the  Strand, 
1714,”  a work  in  three  volumes,  small  8vo,  called 
The  Ladies'  Library,  “written  by  a Lady,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Steele.”  Is  it  known  who  the 
lady  was  ? 

Prefixed  to  each  volume  is  a beautiful  frontis- 
piece. The  first  has  a lady  perusing  a large  folio 
volume ; she  is  seated  on  a chair,  leaning  her  head 
on  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  is  holding  the 
lower  part  of  the  huge  tome  she  is  devouring ; 
cards,  books,  and  two  Cupids  playing  on  the 
ground.  The  first  dedication  is  to  the  Countess 
of  Burlington.  May  this  not  be  a portrait  of  her 
ladyship  ? 

The  second  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bovey, 
the  perverse  widow  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
and  the  frontispiece  is  supposed  to  be  her  portrait. 
She  is  sitting  at  a table,  a skull  beside  her ; at 
an  open  door  behind,  three  of  her  suitors  stand 
watching  her. 

[*  Some  uoticc.s  of  Bishop  Gibson’s  family  will  be 
found  in  “N.  & Q.”  2''<i  S.  vi.  28;  ix.  163,  418  ; S. 
i.  49  ; vii.  76. — Ed.] 


The  third  volume,  dedicated  to  his  wife,  upon  | 
whose  virtues  Steele  dwells  with  delight.  The  j 
frontispiece  represents  a lady  en  deshabille  sitting  i 
in  her  bed-chamber  with  her  children,  one  of 
whom  she  is  in  the  act  of  caressing.  Behind  is  a 
servant  holding  a baby.  Can  this  be  intended 
for  a representation  of  Steele’s  lady  and  her 
family  ? 

The  copy  before  me  is  in  old  red  morocco,  thick 
paper,  with  the  autograph  of  Eliza  Steele,  and  looks 
very  much  as  if  it  had  been  either  a presentation 
one  or  the  writer’s  own  copy. 

As  the  book  itself  is  one  of  considerable  merit, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  who  the  author  | 
really  was.  Can  the  “lady  ” be  as  unreal  a per-  | 
sonage  as  the  fabulous  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shake- 
speare? From  the  excellence  of  the  language, 
the  valuable  and  instructive  advice  given,  and 
the  judicious  observations  it  contains,  Steele 
might  easily  be  taken  for  author,  instead  of 
publisher.  If  written  by  a lady,  may  his  wife  j 
not  have  been  the  authoress,  and  her  husband  i 
the  reviser  of  the  text?  Or  may  not  the  Eliza  | 
Steele,  whose  name  is  written  in  a bold  but  neat 
female  hand  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  volume  of  the 
thick  paper  and  beautifully  bound  copy  previously 
referred  to,  have  been  the  “ veiled  lady  ” whose 
literary  labours  Steele  thought  so  highly  of  as  to 
be  induced,  as  editor,  to  give  them  to  the  world?  I 

Who  Eliza  Steele  was  the  writer  has  been  un-  | 
able  to  ascertain,  but  the  existence  of  such  an 
individual  is  established  by  the  autographs  re- 
ferred to.  J.  M. 

Napoleon  at  Elba. — Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
Autobiography  (vol.  ii.  chap.  xi.  pp.  Ill,  112), 
says : — 

“ The  allied  sovereigns  would  have  better  secured  their 
captive  if  they  had  sent  him  anywhere  rather  than  to  Elba,  ! 
for  that  island  combined  qualities  irnusually  favourable  to 
intrigue  or  evasion.  Close  to  Italy,  at  that  time  hating  ; 
the  tyranny  of  her  old  masters ; easy  of  communication 
with  France  through  Italy  and  Switzerland ; too  far  from 
the  coast  of  France  to  be  easily  watehed,  but  too  near  to 
make  a landing  there  improbable  or  even  difficult ; and 
accordingly,  in  less  than  twelve  months — namely,  on  the  ^ 
1st  of  March,  1815 — Napoleon  did  land  at  Cannes  in  Pro-  : 
vence,  not  far  from  where  I am  now  writing ; so  that  if  | 
the  world  had  been  searched  to  find  the  residence  the  ’ 
most  dangerous  to  France,  the  most  far-seeing  men  would 
have  fixed  upon  Elba.”  ! 

Should  we  not  conclude  that  this  expression,  ji 
“ the  most  far-seeing  men,”  was  a slip  of  the  pen  : 
for  “the  least  far-seeing  men”.?  His  lordship  i 
evidently  meant  that  the  position  of  Elba  was  so  i 
obviously  dangerous  to  France,  that  persons  en-  i 
dowed  with  the  least  foresight  would  have  per-  j 
ceived  it.  Bar-Point.  ! 

Philadelphia. 

Nelson’s  Punctuality. — I have  heard  it  said  , 
that  Lord  Nelson  made  a practice  of  being  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  in  advance  of  any  appointment, 
and  that  to  this  he  ascribed  many  of  his  victories. 
Has  it  any  foundation  in  reality  ? M.  D. 

Poems. — I shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  wlio  can 
tell  me  where  to  find  either  of  these  three  poems : 

1.  A clever  semi -translation  of  “Beatus  ille 
qui  procul  negotiis,”  of  which  I only  remember 
the  first  verse : — 

“ Happy  the  man  from  busy  hum, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium. 

Who  whistles  his  oxen  o’er  the  lea, 

Solutus  Omni  focnere.” 

2.  A version  of  ‘Qf  I had  a donkey  what 
wouldn’t  go,”  adapted  to  the  drawing-room.  I 
think  it  was  by  Thackeray,  and  it  began : — 

“ Had  I an  ass  averse  to  speed.” 

3.  A punning  Latin  poem  on  ‘‘  nihil,”  of  which 
I recollect  one  line  — 

“ Durius  est  saxo  nihil ; est  preciosius  auro.” 

H.  N.  Ellacombe. 

Bitton  Vicarage,  Gloucestershire. 

Quotations  wanted. — Reference  wanted  to  — 
“ She  was  all  my  fond  wishes  could  ask, 

She  was  all  the  kind  gods  could  impart. 

She  was  nature’s  most  beautiful  task, 

The  despair  and  the  envy  of  art.” 

B.  Nicholson. 

“ My  thoughts  are  racked  in  striving  not  to  think.” 

Richaed  Rabson,  B.A. 

“The  gay  to-morrow  of  the  mind 
That  never  comes.” 

J.  R.  T. 

New  York. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — 


“ Yonder  is  the  heart  of  Scotland  rEdinburgb]  ; and 
each  throb  which  she  gives  is  felt  from  the  edge  of  Sol- 
way to  Duncan’s  Bay  Head.” 

So  says  Scott  in  the  The  Ahhot.  Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  whether  this 
is  the  original  of  this  mucli  hackneyed  expres- 
sion, or  whether  there  is  an  earlier  instance  of  it  ? 

H.  W. 

Worcester. 

Scottish  Iron  Money,  — In  the  Registnim 
Monasterii  de  Pasf^elet  (printed  for  the  Maitland 
Club,  1832)  is  a charter  granted  by  Walterus 
Hose  de  Cragyn  to  this  monastery  of  the  kirk  of 
Cragyn,  and  a carucate  of  land  besides — part  of 
the  lands  of  Cragyn  in  Kyle,  Ayrshire,  now  called 
Craigie.  The  charter  is  undated;  but,  consider- 
ing the  attesting  witnesses,  must  have  been  granted 
prior  (some  years  possibly)  to  1177.  At  this  time 
the  grantor’s  brother,  John  Hose,  was  parson  of 
Cragyn  kirk,  and  enjoyed  a life  interest  in  it  and 
the  carucate ; and  regarding  him,  who  must 
have  been  a party-consenter  to  the  grant,  is  this 
clause : — 

“ In  recognitione  vero  hujus  elemosine,  predict  us  Joan- 
nes dabit  annuatim  prefatis  monachis  tres  nummatas 
ferri : Hiis  testibus,”  etc. 


5 i 


Will,  then,  any  of  your  numismatic  or  other  cor- 
respondents kindly  say  in  what  sense  “ tres 
nummatas  ferri  ” ought  here  to  be  regarded  P 
Whether  as  three  pennies  of  iron,  or  as  iron  of 
the  value  of  three  pennies.  Or,  supposing  neither 
to  be  the  proper  interpretation,  what  that  is? 
We  would  likewise  inquire,  whether  there  is 
evidence  other  than  inferential  of  an  iron  cur- 
rency having  prevailed  in  Scotland  during  the 
twelfth  or  any  preceding  century  P Also  how,  or 
on  what  ground  iron,  and  not  some  coin  or  other 
commodity,  should  have  been  made  the  medium 
of  this  payment  in  recognition  ? Espedare. 

The  Size  oe  a Book. — As  to  deserihintj  a book, 
your  correspondent  Olphar  Hamst  being  so  able 
a bibliographer,  I hope  he  will  give  your  readers 
more  information,  and  therefore  ask  him,  or  any 
other  reader,  to  explain  how  the  size  of  a book  is 
to  be  known  so  as  to  describe  it  that  the  reader 
shall  know  the  size  by  the  description  ? Some 
folios  are  thq  same'’  size  as  some  quartos.  How 
can  you  describe  an-  8vo  from  a 16mo  of  a sheet 
twice  the  size,  or  any  size.  Howisal2mo  to 
be  known  and  described,  and  how  is  it  folded  ? 
Then  again  it  would  be  very  instructive  to  the 
unenlightened  to  be  informed  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  so  often  used  — edition  ” ? The 
critical  meaning  is  not  wanted,  but  what  is  to  be 
understood  as  conveyed  to  the  unlearned  or  the 
public  by  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  one 
book  or  many.  So  that  the  object  ^mur  corres- 
pondent has  in  view  may  be  obtained  by  the  de- 
scription having  a definite  meaning,  and  words  be 
always  used  by  bibliographers  in  one  sense. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


Claws  of  Shell-Fish. — Is  it  true  or  untrue 
that  the  claws  of  shell-fish  grow  again  after  being 
broken  off?  I have  always  understood  that  they 
do  grow  again,  but  to  my  surprise  I read  in  Cas- 
sell’s Technical  Educator,  ii.  3G2,  the  following 
passage  in  a biographical  sketch  of  De  Reaumur  : 

“ Reaumur  -was  the  tirst  who  dissipated  the  old  popular 
error,  that  when  crawfish,  crabs,  or  lobsters  lost  a claw 
nature  produced  another  in  its  stead.” 

I still  do  not  feel  convinced,  and  should  be  glad 
to  hear  something  on  this  matter  from  any  of 
your  readers  who  are  well  acquainted  with  natural 
history.  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Sussex  Queries:  The  Devil’s  Nutting  Day. 
When  a boy,  and  living  in  East  Sussex,  I remem- 
ber that  on  a particular  day  in  the  autumn  no  one 
would  go  out  nutting,  or  indeed,  if  possible,  pass 
along  the  lanes  of  the  village,  fearing  to  meet  his 
Satanic  majesty.  I have  frequently,  in  different 
parts  of  Sussex  in  late  years,  mentioned  this ; 
but  the  devil’s  nutting  day  now  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Last  week,  however,  a Sussex 
rector  told  me  he  remembered  that  a school- 
master always  went  nutting  on  September  21,  St. 
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Matthew’s  Day ; aud  lie  had  some  idea  it  might 
he  connected  with  the  query  I ask — It'  any  of 
your  readers  know  of  this  old  superstition  ? 

H.  W.  D. 

Swore  by  ijo  Bugs.”— Was  this  a common 
expression  temp.  Elizabeth  ? I find  it  in  Gosson’s 
Schoole  of  Abuse  (1579),  where,  speaking  of  Cali- 
gula and  his  horse,  he  says,  ‘^and  swore  by  no 
bugs,  that  hee  would  make  him  a consul.” 

C.  B.  T. 

Tumuli. — In  a large  field  facing  Mary  Place, 
Stockbridge,  Edinburgh,  there  are^  two  tumuli, 
the  more  westerly  of  which  is  conspicuous.  What 
do  these  commemorate?  They  are  not  natural 
elevations,  and  one  of  them  is  so  large  as  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  any  one  walking  along  the 
road  to  Craigleith.  S. 

Duke  of  Wellington.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  direct  me  to  any  old  paper  or 
periodical  which  contains  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s correspondence  with  Sir  John  iBurgoyne  on 
the  defence  of  England  in  1847  ? E.  A.  H. 

[The  Duke’s  Letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  published 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Januai'y  4,  1848.] 


RICHARD  HARRISON  BLACK,  LL.D.  (AND 
JAMES  BLACK.) 

(4:^^  S.  viii.  397,  468.) 

In  1825-6  I was  a member  of  the  committee 
of  the  London  Mechanics’  Institute.  We  had 
recently  takeu  possession  of  the  premises  in 
Southampton  Buildings ; and  among  the  classes 
opened  to  the  members  there  were  a French  class 
— at  the  head  of  which  was  James  Black— and,  I 
think,  a Latin  class,  which  was  taught  by  Dr. 
Black,  the  brother  of  James.  Of  the  French  class 
I speak  positively ; as,  although  a pretty  good 
French  scholar  already,  1 joined  it  pour  encourager 
les  aufres,  and  I have  now  before  me  a copy  of 
the  book  which  I used  in  the  class  : — 

“ The  Paidophilean  System  of  Education,  applied  to 
the  French  Language,  bv  J.  Black.”  2 vols.  Longman, 
1824. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  are  four  pages 
of  advertisement  headed  — 

“ The  following  Works,  connected  with  Education,  have 
been  lately  published  by  R.  Harrison  Black,  LL.D. : — 

“ ‘ The  Student’s  Manual,  being  an  Etymological  and 
Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Words  derived  from  the 
Greek.’ 

“ ‘ A Sequel  to  the  Student’s  Manual,  being  an  Ety- 
mological and  Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin.’ 

“ ‘The  Parent’s  Latin  Grammar.  To  which  is  prefixed 
an  Oriuinal  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Latin  Verbs,  by  | 
J.  B.  Gilchrist,  LL.D.’  | 

“ ‘ A Companion  to  the  Parent’s  Latin  Grammar,’  and  ' 
‘ The  Pharmaceutical  Guide.’  Second  Edition.”  ! 


In  confirmation  of  Olphar  Hamst’s  opinion 
that  the  last  on  the  list  was  Dr.  Black’s  first  work, 
I may  mention  that  his  brother  says,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Paidophilean  System,  when  speaking  of 
what  he  calls  “ the  system  of  teaching  practised 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  present  so  much  vaunted  in 
the  newspapers  ” : — 

“The  Pharmaceutical  Guide  and  the  Parent's  Latin 
Grammar  were  published  long  before  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
arrival  in  this  country.” 

From  1824  to  1827  inclusive  I saw  a good  deal 
of  the  Blacks.  I was  then  a banker’s  clerk,  and 
in  1825  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  institution 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Mechanics  ” was  much 
wanted  for  the  class  to  which  I belonged.  Ac- 
cordingly I applied  to  Mr.  Grote,  and  my  idea 
being  warmly  approved  by  him,  I communicated 
with  the  Blacks  and  Dr.  Gilchrist  (a  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Mechanics’  Institute)  on  the  subject. 
The  former  then  resided  or  had  chambers  in 
Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square,  where  were  held 
the  early  meetings  of  the  promoters  of  the  City 
of  London  Library  and  Scientific  Institution,” 
which  was  established  on  June  3,  1825,  and  of 
which  I was  the  recognised  founder,  my  subscrip- 
tion-card being  always  numbered  “1.”  Of  this 
institution  the  two  Blacks  were  elected  vice- 
presidents  on  February  27,  1826 ; and  I find,  from 
a prospectus  dated  July  15,  1826,  that  among  the 
courses  of  lectures  which  “ have  been  delivered  to 
the  members  ” was  one  On  Language,  by  Mr. 
James  Black  ; ” as  also,  that  an  extended  course 
of  instruction  in  the  French  language  has  been 
given  ” by  him.  That  Dr.  Black  taught  Latin  at 
the  Mechanics’ Institute,  I have  said,  I believe; 
but,  although  I possess  a copy  of  his  Parent's 
Latin  Grammar,  I do  not  think  he  taught  it  at 
the  City  of  London  Institution,  or  that  he  took 
any  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  there.  I find, 
indeed,  that  at  the  election  of  officers  which  took 
place  on  March  5,  1827,  both  the  Blacks  ceased 
to  be  vice-presidents  of  the  institution;  and  so 
also  ceased  all  knowledge  on  my  part  of  Dr.  Black 
and  his  brother  James,  except  that,  many  years 
afterwards,  I found,  for  a considerable  period,  a 
James  Black,  Esq.,  of  Brighton,  among  the  sub- 
scribers to  my  Courrier  de  V Europe. 

Joseph  Thomas. 

6,  The  Green,  Stratford,  E. 


STERNHOLD  AND  HOPKINS. 

(4^^  S.  viii.  373,  466.) 

I think  there  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  William 
Kethe,  who  is  known  to  have  composed  versions 
of  a number  of  the  Psalms,  was  the  author.  I 
have,  with  the  assistance  of  a friend,  collated  the 
following  editions  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and 
annex  particulars  of  the  initials  prefixed  to  the 
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^^Old  Hundredth”  in  the  different  editions: — 
1565,  W.  Ke. ; 1583,  no  initials ; 1595,  W.  Ke. ; 
1611,  J.  H. ; 1615,  no  initials  j 1623,  1624,  1629, 
1630,  all  J.  H. ; 1625,  1626,  1638,  no  initials ; 
1633,  Scotch  edition,  W.  K. ; 1638,  1639,  1646, 
1649, 1661,  J.  H. 

The  whole  subject,  however,  is  gone  into  very 
elaborately  by  the  Rev.  Neil  Livingston  in  his  — 

“ Scottish  Metrical  Psalter  of  a.d.  1635.  Reprinted 
in  full  from  the  original  Work.  The  additional  matter 
and  various  Readings  found  in  the  edition  of  1565,  &c., 
being  appended,  and  the  whole  illustrated  by  Disserta- 
tions, Notes,  and  Facsimiles.”  Glasgow,  1864. 

Mr.  Jiviugston  gives  very  satisfactory  reasons 
for  his  opinion  that  Kethe  was  the  author,  and 
says  that  one  edition  of  1561,  and  the  complete 
Scottish  one  of  1564,  ascribe  it  to  Kethe.  Kethe 
was  one  of  the  exiles  at  Geneva  in  1556  j and  in 
my  copy  of  a very  rare  book  by  Goodman,  How 
Superior  Poioers  ought  to  he  obeyed,  published  in 
1558,  there  occurs  a poetical  address  to  the  reader 
by  Kethe,  and  consisting  of  nineteen  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each.  The  popular  impression  has  been 
that  John  Hopkins  was  the  author  of  this  version; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
to  the  later  editions  his  initials  J.  H.”  have  been 
appended — no  amount  of  authority,  however, 
attaches  to  this  fact.  The  earliest  editions  assign 
it  to  Kethe,  and  we  know  that  afterwards  the 
initials  were  attached  by  the  printers,  and  often 
erroneously,  for  there  are  variations  in  nearly  all 
the  editions.  I may  observe  that,  in  the  Censura 
LUeraria,  Kethe  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the 
author. 

As  regards  the  proper  tune  to  which  this  psalm 
was  composed,  I must  refer  your  correspondent  to 
Mr.  Livingston’s  folio  volume.  The  tune  there 
given  is  written  on  a staff  of  five  lines,  and  the 
uotes  are  square-shaped  and  open,  G.  W.  N. 

Alderle}’’  Edge. 


j In  reply  to  Mr,  Collett’s  question,  whether 
any  of  your  readers  can  verify  the  statement  tha‘t 
in  many  of  the  older  copies  of  this  version  of  the 
Psalms,  the  initials  of  J.  Hopkins  are  not  to  be 
found  attached  to  the  Old  Hundredth,”  I may 
state  that,  in  an  edition  of  the  — 

“ Book  of  Common  Order ; or  Knox’s  Liturgy,  printed 
in  the  year  1587  ; containing  the  150  Psalms  of  David 
in  Meter  for  the  use  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,” — 

and  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  the  initials 
placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  “ Old  Hun- 
iredth  Psalm  ” are  “ W.  Ke.,”  viz.  William  Kethe. 
Mr.  David  Laing,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject,  gives  the  authorship,  or  rather  trans- 
ator  of  this  psalm,  to  Kethe  and  not  to  Hopkins, 
rhe  edition  of  the  Psalms  mentioned  above  is 
printed  at  London  by  Thomas  Vantrollier,  dwell- 
ing in  the  Black  Friars,  1587.  J.  A.  B. 


HOMER  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS. 

(4th  102,  173,  536.) 

You  have  now  had  several  learned  notes  con- 
tributed on  this  subject.  The  first  one,  that  of 
Bibliothecar.  Chetham.,  was  extremely  in- 
teresting, but  it  left  the  point  as  to  which  way 
the  bottle  was  passed  among  the  ancients  quite 
uncertain.  The  learned  friend  of  B.  Chetham. 
in  his  postscript  says,  using  the  right  hand  it 
is  easier  to  pass  any  object  to  the  left  than  in  the 
contrary  direction,”  and  considers  that  Homer 
meant  to  describe  Vulcan  as  holding  the  great  cuj) 
in  his  right  hand  moving  leftivard,  so  waiting 
on  the  company.  This  I imagine  to  be  altogether 
a misconception.  First  of  all  I take  it  as  a thing 
almost  certain  that  in  the  best  arranged  triclinia 
the  right-hand  couch  or  wing  faced  the  east,  and 
that  where  the  arrangement  of  the  house  ren- 
dered this  inconvenient,  it  was  still  in  theoiy  or 
fiction  supposed  to  look  eastward.  “ The  right,” 
“ the  good-omened,”  and  the  east  ” are  almost 
synonymous. 

Zevs  Se  crept  Kpondrjs  erOe^ia  erhu^ra  cpCLiucau. 

• II.  ix.  2:36. 

“Gave  prosperous  signs  from  the  right  hand,” 
i.  e.  ab  oriente,  says  Dammius. 

Again,  II.  ii.  353  ; — 

’Ao'TpaTTTWJ'  eTTide^L,  ivaicriiJ-a  (rhuo-ra  <p>aii'0}v, 

which  Cowper  translates  “ by  his  right  liand 
thunders,”  or  his  lightning  in  the  east.  Ab  ori- 
ente. 

At  the  word  i-md^tos  Dammius  says  — 

“In  qua  dextra  triclinii  niagni  i)aite  stabat  et  5 
Kparhp  ex  quo  viuuin  niinistrabatiir : quod  boni  oininis 
erat,  ingredientibus  els  avSpwua  iu  8e|i7  Kelcxdai  rhu 
icpaTTjpa.” 

Hence  the  position  of  the  mixing-bowl  was  on 
the  right  of  the  triclinium.  Liddell  and  Scott 
(v.  KpaTvp)  say  it  stood  upon  a tripod  in  the  great 
hall  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  refer  to  Od. 
xxii.  341 : — 

"'Htoi  6 (pSppLtyya  yXa^vphv  KareOrjics 
Meaerr^yhs  Kpr^rrjpos  i5e  dpovov  apyvporjXov, 

“ He  placed  on  the  ground  the  hollowed  cithern 

Midway  between  the  bowl  and  silver-nailed  throne.” 

The  ground  is  now  cleared  for  explaining  the 
whole  difficulty.  Take  first  Iliad,  i.  597.  Vulcan 
pours  out  from  his  own  left  toward  his 

right  hand,  beginning  with  the  guest  seated  most 
to  the  east,  and  who  was  consequently  placed 
nearest  to  the  Kparhp,  which  stood  on  that  guest’s 
right  hand ; and  so  he,  Vulcan,  went  round  the 
table  or  dais,  southiuard,  as  the  sun  travels,  until 
he  reached  the  deity  seated  westernmost,  and  if 
instead  of  speaking  of  Vulcan  you  speak  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  wine  came  to  each  of  the 
gods  seated  as  Vulcan  moved  from  left  to  right, 
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so  the  cup  must  visit  them  from  right  to  left. 
Again,  Od.  xxi.  141  — 

“ Companions  arise,  everyone  in  turn 

From  left  to  right,  as  the  wine  pourer  pours  out  wine.” 

If  Antinous  had  said  merely  iinde^La,  the  suitor 
seated  on  the  west  or  left-hand  side  would  have 
moved  first ; but  he  immediately  adds,  as  the 
cup-bearer  moves.”  On  the  above  passage  in  the 
Iliad  the  scholiast  says — aurl  rov^  airh  rSiv 
fj-epcop  ap^dfieuos.  On  the  passage  from  the 
Odyssey  he  says  — elcriovrcov  els  rov  dvdpccpa  iv  de^ia 
KeitrBai  top  Kparrjpa.  From  these  two  passages  I 
infer  that  the  scholiast,  like  most  commentators, 
did  a great  deal  more  to  confuse  the  text  than  to 
clear  up  any  real  difficulties. 

AVhen  Toland  says  that  the  aboriginal  Italians 
worshipped  turning  to  the  right  hand,  i.  e.  from 
west  to  east,  he  exactly  reverses  the  truth.  The 
east  was  called  the  right  hand,  and  the  Roman 
augur  began  his  rites  facing  the  east,  and  conse- 
quently, following  the  sun,  he  moved  from  left  to 
right  like  the  cup-bearer,  as  a servant  serving  his 
gods,  and  the  left  hand  of  the  augur  “ was  amongst 
the  Romans  reputed  the  right  in  augury,”  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  turned  to  the  east,  or  to  the  right. 
I doubt  if  the  Gauls  or  any  other  people  ever 
turned  to  the  left,  contrary  to  the  Roman  custom, 
though  Pliny  affirms  it.  One  thing  is  certain  for 
all  wine-drinkers,  that  the  true  course  of  the 
bottle  runs  with  the  course  of  the  great  god 
Apollo,  the  grape-maker,  from  right  to  left, 
southing,,  or  westering,  as  we  sit  at  modern  tables 
passing  the  wine  for  ourselves,  or  with  our  clumsy 
lacqueys  pouring  it  over  our  shoulders.  But 
tViScIm,  from  left  to  right,  if  our  atteudants  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  tables,  as  in  the  old  triclinia, 
serving  us,  or  as  the  Roman  augur  waited  on  the 
gods,  from  left  to  right.  C.  A,  W. 

INI  ay  fair. 


That  there  is  an  entire  difference  of  opinion 
among  scholars  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  words 
€V5e|ia,  eViSe^ta,  are  to  be  translated,  may  be  shown 
by  a comparison  between  the  article  in  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan  AntiquitieSj  s.  v. 
“ Symposium,”  and  Liddell  & Scott’s  Lexicon, 
s.  V.  iiride^ios.  The  former  authority  states  that 
‘‘  the  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (eVl  Se^iq),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  took 
place.”  The  latter  gives  eViSe'lia  as  = right  about, 
from  left  to  right,  towards  the  right.”  And  this 
would  seem  necessarily  to  be  the  primitive  sig- 
nification. But  the  words  ‘‘  towards  the  right 
are  in  themselves  ambiguous,  and  may  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  or  not,  the  meaning  being  decided  by  the 
point  in  tlie  circle  of  drinkers  whence  the  cup 
starls.  It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the  vagueness 
of  our  common  expression  from  right  to  left,”  as 


applied  to  any  circular  motion.  In  ordinary  speed 
the  words  during  the  upper  half  of  the  revolu 
tion  ” must  always  be  considered  as  understood 
Everyone  must,  have  felt  the  need  of  some  mor 
exact  expression  when  instructing  a little  child  ii 
which  direction  to  turn  a key  or  a handle. 

If  you  say  to  a grown-up  person,  Turn  the  ke; 
to  the  left,”  it  is  always  understood  at  once  tha 
the  upper  part  (the  nobler  part)  of  the  key  is  t 
be  turned  in  that  direction ; but  the  child,  t 
whom  custom  has  not  yet  explained  this  pure! 
arbitrary  elliptical  form,  is  invariably  perplexe 
in  its  first  essays. 

So  in  heraldry  the  bend  sinister  springs  fror 
the  sinister  side  of  the  nobler  portion  of  th 
shield,  though  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  if 
description  to  prevent  its  coming  down  toward 
the  sinister  base. 

Similar  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  me 
chanics.  A right-handed  thread  is  one  which  i 
drawn  on  a rod  placed  horizontally  from  the  le: 
downwards  towards  the  right ; and  such  a threa 
will  cause  the  screw  to  enter  its  work  when  turne 
‘‘the  way  of  the  sun.”  That  both  ways  of  ch 
culating  the  cup  were  in  vogue  appears  evider 
from  a passage  in  Athenaeus  (1.  xi.  c.  10).  I quo1 
from  Yonge’s  version : — ■ 

“ And  we  may  add  to  all  this,  that  different  cities  ha-\ 
peculiar  fashions  of  drinking  and  pledging  one  another 
as  Critias  mentions,  in  his  Constitution  of  the  Lacedc 
monians,  where  he  sa3^s,  ‘ The  Chian  and  the  Thasif 
drink  out  of  large  cups,  passing  them  on  towards  tl 
right  hand  ; and  the  Athenian  also  passes  the  wine  t 
wards  the  right,  but  drinks  out  of  small  cups.  But  tl 
Thessalian  uses  large  cups,  pledging  whoever  he  pleas 
without  reference  to  where  he  may  be ; but  among  tl 
Laced^cmonians,  every  one  drinks  out  of  his  own  cu 
and  a slave  acting  as  cup-bearer  fills  up  again  the  ci 
when  each  has  drained  it.” 

And  Anaxaudrides  also  mentions  the  fashion 
passing  the  cup  round  towards  the  right  hand  : 
his  Countrymen,  speaking  as  follows  : — 

‘■‘■A.  In  what  way  are  you  now  prepared  to  drink  ? 
Tell  me  1 pray. 

B.  In  what  way  are  we  now 

Prepared  to  drink  ?■  Why  any  way  you  xjlease. 

A.  Shall  we  then  now,  my  father,  tell  the  guests 
To  pusli  the  wine  to  the  right  ? 

B.  What,  to  the  right  ? 
That  would  be  just  as  though  this  were  a funeral.” 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin 

West  Derby,  Liverpool. 


COKE  SET  : THEOCKMORTOX,  ETC. 

(4*^’  S.  viii.  7 ij,  passim,  538.) 

I merely  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  my  last  noi 
I should  have  said  “ Lord  Thomas  Berkeley 
Coborley.”  I may,  however,  take  the  opportuni 
of  farther  explaining  that  this  baron’.s  wife  Jo 
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succeeded  as  sole  heiress  to  her  father,  Geoffrey 
le  Archer,  of  Stoke  Archer,  Cleeve,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Lettice,  wife  <"f  Robert  le  Archer,  had  some 
g-enerations  bet  re  paid  four  marks  for  having  her. 
dowry  near  Cleeve.  This  Lettice  I take  to  be 
“ Selicla  filia  et  beer.  Roger!  de  Hulehall,”  and 
wife  of  “ Robertas  Archer  (or  le  Archer)  de  Tan- 
worth,  in  com.  Warr.”  I believe  that  the  descent 
from  Robert  to  Geoffrey  le  Archer  is  pretty  clear. 
And  I understand  that  the  dowry  of  Lettice  is 
now  called  Stoke  Orchard,  a corruption  of  Stoke 
Archer. 

If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me.  Banks 
mentions  tlie  Berkeley-Archer  alliance. 

Although  Joan  was  the. father’s  heiress,  I have 
little  doubt  that  there  were  many  veritable  cousins 
on  the  father’s  side  scattered  about  the  county, 
and  in  humble  life.  The  fashion  of  pretending 
that  the  greatest  line  of  a family  is  the  last,  is  being 
exploded ; and  moreover  is  very  stupid,  as  the 
perpetuation  of  a family  in  various  spheres  of  life 
is  honoured  by  the  doctrine  of  selection,”  and  is 
a good  sign  of  its  original  healthiness.  And  this 
reminds  me  that,  apart  from  the  legal  proofs  of 
descent,  what  has  been  said  of  the  Cokeseys’ 
vitality  is  probably  true,  although  not  capable  of 
proof.  Sp. 


The  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  must  by  this  time  be 
getting  heartily  tired  of  the  discussion  between  Sp, 
and  myself;  and  as  I feel  sure  that  no  new  facts 
will  be  elicited  by  continuing  the  controversy,  I 
think  Sp.  and  I had  better  “ agree  to  dider,” 

I propose,  in  this  my  last  communication  on  the 
subject,  to  notice  as  briefly  as  possible  his  two 
last  lettei’s  at  pp.  445  and  538, 

111  the  first-named  letter  he  regrets  that  I should 
‘^so  often”  misunderstand  him.  lie  never  (he 
says)  expressed  a high  opinion  of  Berry’s  Encyclo- 
pcBdia,  nor  did  he  attribute  to  Cooksey  the  coat  of 
Greville. 

I never  said  he  did  ; and  if  he  will  refer  to  my 
note  at  p.  333,  he  will  perceive  (I  should  think) 
that  the  latter  portion  of  it  was  in  reply  to  another 
correspondent,  as  Boeeas  (p.  538)  has  already 
pointed  out.  So  have  I disposed  of  one  ^‘mis- 
understanding.” What  are  the  others? 

I certainly  understood  him  to  say  very  plainly, 
very  clearly,  and  very  distinctly,  at  p.  246,  that 
he  had  seen  many  pedigrees  of  Throckmorton, 
and  in  none  of  them  was  any  match  with  Olney 
named;*  and  in  equally  plain  language  he  con- 
veyed his  belief  that  such  a person  as  William 
Bosom  never  existed. 


* Tlie  only  pedigree  I have  seen  in  which  the  match 
with  Olney  is  not  named  is  that  in  Dngdale’s  Wanvich~ 
shire. 


Now,  he  says  he  was  ‘‘not  ignorant  of  Bosom  ” ! 
And  I suppose  he  also  knew  that  there  was  a 
place  called  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire  as  well  as 
in  Warwickshire. 

I gave  Sp.  credit  for  having  some  authorit}'  for 
his  statement  at  p.  333,  that  “ both  charges  belong 
to  the  Throckmorton  family”;  but  I can  only  in- 
fer from  his  remarks  at  p.  538  that  such  state- 
ment rests  upon  no  solid  foundation. 

I have  adduced  some  evidence  in  support  of 
every  one  of  my  assertions.  Sp.  relies  only  on 
Bngdale’s  “ dictum  ” (which,  it  would  appear,  is 
the  Latin  for  “ engraving  ”),  and  (to  use  his  own 
language),  “misled  by  partial  reserablauces  and 
coincidences,”  he  insists’  thak  because  Archer 
bore  three  arrows,  and  ThrocRmorton  quartered 
three  arrows,  therefore  Throckmorton  quartered 
Archer. 

Why,  I might  just  as  well  say  that  Throck- 
morton quartered  Hales  (for  the  Warwickshire 
family  of  tliat  name  also  bore  three  arrows),  and 
call  upon  Sp.  to  prove  a negative ! 

“ I imputed  to  Bugdale  (says  Sp.)  a doubt  as 
to  such  a right”  (i.  e.  to  quarter  Archer).  So  he 
did ; but  what  possible  grounds  had  he  for  such  an 
“imputation”?  Where,  I ask,  does  Bugdale  any- 
where even  hint  such  a doubt  ? I am  sorry  that 
I cannot  tell  Sp.  to  what  family  the  coat  of  “a 
chevron  between  three  arrows”  belongs;  but  if 
he  will  refer  to  Nash’s  Worcestershire  (i.  452)  he 
wall  find  that  such  a coat  is  impaled  by  Olney  at 
Fladbury;  only  Nash  (I  hope  Sp.  will  forgive 
him)  is  so  obtuse  as  to  call  it  “ a chevron  be- 
tween three  holts''’ 

As  the  coat  was  impaled  by  Olney,  I would 
suggest  a reference  to  the  Olney  pedigree  in  Lips- 
comb’s Bucks.  This  would  probably  enable  Sp. 
to  answer  his  own  query. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  Sp. 
would  favour  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q..”  with  a 
correct  blazon  of  the  usual  atchievement  of  Throck- 
morton (as  at  Coughton  and  elsewhere),  and  name 
and  account  for  every  quartering,  he  would  be 
doing  good  service,  for  it  presents  some  difficul- 
ties ; but  I am  sure  I should  be  occupying  the 
valuable  space  of  “N.  & Q.”  to  no  good  or  useful 
purpose,  were  I to  prolong  this  discussion  by  fur- 
nishing him  (as  he  asks  me)  wnth  “more  infor- 
mation tending  to  show  that  Throckmorton  did 
not  quarter  Archer.”  II.  S.  G. 

P.S,  I should  perhaps  mention,  with  reference 
to  Sp.’s  charge  against  me  of  misunderstanding 
him,  that  my  note  at  p.  333  was  really  two 
separate  and  distinct  articles : the  latter  portion, 
which  has  reference  solely  to  the  Cooksey  ques- 
tion, having  been  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection) 
written  and  forwarded  to  “ N.  & Q,.”  on  a different 
day. 
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SNATCHES  OF  OLD  TUNES. 

(4th  350^  457^) 

The  Irish  laudation  of  Castle  Hyde  referred  to 
by  E.  L.  S.  is,  I believe,  unpublished.  It  formed 
the  model  for  Milliken’s  famous  Groves  of 
Blarney,’'  a few  lines  of  which  E.  L.  S.  quotes. 

The  original  was  writtten  by  a weaver  named 
Barrett  about  1790,  and  has  been  repeated  as 
follows  (from  memory)  a few  months  since  by  a 
peasant  girl  who  lives  on  the  green  banks  of  the 
Blackwater,  where  Castle  Hyde  stands  : — 

“ As  I roved  out  one  summer  morning 
Down  the  banks  of  Blackwater’s  side, 

To  view  the  groves  and  meadows  charming, 

And  the  pleasant  gardens  of  Castle  Hyde. 

“ ’Tis  there  you’d  hear  the  thrushes  warbling, 

The  dove  and  partridge  I now  descried, 

The  lambkins  sporting  every  morning — 

All  to  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde. 

“ It’s  here  you’d  see  the  roses  blooming. 

With  sweet  carnations  all  in  their  pride — 

’Tis  their  vocation  with  grace  and  beauty 
To  deck  the  gardens  of  Castle  Hyde. 

“ The  great  improvements  they  would  amaze  jmu  : 

The  trees  are  drooping  with  fruit  of  all  kind, 

The  bees  perfuming  the  fields  with  music 
T'hat  yield  more  beauty  to  Castle  Hyde. 

“ There  are  fine  walks  in  those  pleasant  gardens. 

And  seats  most  charming  in  shad}'-  bowers, 

And  a gladiator  both  bold  and  daring 

Stands  night  and  morning  to  watch  the  flowers. 

“ The  richest  groves  throughout  the  kingdom, 

And  fine  plantations  you  would  see  there  ; 

There  is  no  valley  throughout  the  nation 
With  it  for  beauty  can  compare. 

“ There’s  a church  for  service  in  this  fine  station, 

- Where  nobles  often  in  coaches  ride 
To  view  the  groves  and  meadows  charming 
That  front  the  gardens  of  Castle  Hyde. 

“The  buck  and  doe,  the  fox  and  eagle. 

There  skip  and  play  by  the  river’s  side  ; 

The  trout  and  salmon  play  at  backgammon 
In  the  clear  streams  of  Castle  Hyde. 

“There  are  fine  horses  and  stall-fed  oxes, 

A den  for  foxes  to  play  and  hide  ; 

Fine  mares  for  breeding,  with  foreign  sheep  in 
Snowy  fleeces  on  every  side. 

“ The  wholesome  air  of  this  habitation 
Would  recreate  your  heart  with  pride  ; 

There  is  no  valley  throughout  the  nation 
For  beaut}’-  equal  to  Castle  Hyde. 

“ If  noble  princes  from  foreign  places 

Should  chance  to  sail  to  the  Irish  shoi’e, 

’Tis  in  this  valley  they  would  be  feasted, 

As  heroes  often  were  before. 

“ There’s  a lofty  mill  in  this  fine  arbour. 

Built  by  our  noble  Colonel  Hyde, 

Where  servants  and  special  tradesmen 
By  their  kind  master  are  employed. 

“ He  buys  good  corn  from  every  farmer. 

The  Dublin  markets  he  has  supplied. 

Oh  ! long  may  he  live!  brave,  noble  Arthur, 

The  chief  commander  of  Castle  Hyde. 


“ I’ve  roved  from  Blarney  to  Castle  Barnard, 

From  Thomastown  to  sweet  Doneraile  ; 

From  Kilshannock,  that  joins  Rathcormack, 

Besides  Killarney  and  Abbeyfale  ; 

“ The  rapid  Boyne  and  the  flowing  Nore, 

The  river  Shannon  and  the  pleasant  Bride  ; 

But  in  all  my  ranging  and  serenading, 

I saw  none  equal  to  Castle  Hyde. 

“ God  bless  the  Colonel,  likewise  the  Major, 

For  they  are  an  ancient  grand  family  ; 

They  are  kind  and  civil  to  all  their  neighbours, 

And  they  bear  the  sway  of  the  country. 

“ Long  life  and  peace  to  these  noble  heroes. 

And  may  they  daily  in  coaches  ride  ; 

For  there’s  not  a statesman  throughout  the  nation 
Can  be  compared  with  brave  Arthur  Hyde.” 

Henry  Barry  Hyde,  Jdnr. 

1,  Belsize  Park  Gardens. 

Public  Teachers  (4*^^  S.  viii.  41.3, 556 ; ix.  42.) 
In  my  remarks  on  the  first  correction  of  Boswell 
I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  date  [of  1758] 
is  evidently  a slip  of  Croker’s  pen,  as  is  proved  by 
a subsequent  note  on  the  mry  page  where  Mr. 
Thornbury  found  the  letter  to  Lucy  Porter.  In 
this  note  Croker  distinctly  states  that  Lady  Bay, 
1759,  was  the  date  on  which  Johnson  broke  up 
his  establishment  in  Gough  Square,  where  he  had 
resided  for  ten  years,  and  retired  to  chambers  in 
Staple  Inn”  {Boswell's  Johnson,  ed.  1860,  p.  118, 
note  4 and  text).  Chitteldroog. 

Blue  Speedwell  (d^’  S.  viii.  549.) — A German 
relative  was  with  us  when  I opened  “ N.  & Q.” 
for  Bee.  -30,  1871 ; he  says  that  Mdnnertreu  is 
the  proper  name  for  a little  blue  flower  which 
from  his  description  must  he  Veronica  chanuedrys, 
in  England  known  as  blue  speedwell,  or  bird’s 
eye.  Thus. 

Old  Enigmatical  Puzzle  (3’'‘^  S.  ix.  78,  182, 
267,  334.) — The  explanations  of  these  conceits, 
of  which  A.  A.’s  list  forms  only  a small  part,  are 
given  in — 

“The  Old  Lad}’^  and  her  Niece,  the  Fair  Incognita,  de- 
tected and  brought  to  Justice.  In  which  are  laid  open 
the  many’-  strange  expedients,  sly  artifkes,  and  various 
uncommon  and  ridiculous  disguises  they’^  made  use  to 
conceal  themselves.  To  which  is  prefix’d  a serious  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  their  innocence,  and  apologize  for 
their  odd  humours.  London,  1752.”  8vo,  pp.  31. 

As  the  solutions  only,  without  the  original 
questions,  are  here  given,  I suppose  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  a previous  pamphlet.  W.  0.  B. 

Population  oe  London  in  1666  (d^^’  S.  viii. 
549.) — This  veiy  pften  debated  question,  that  of 
the  probable  population  of  London  about  the 
time  of  the  Fire  of  1666,  has  been  raised  again  in 
your  pages.  Those  familiar  with  the  subject  are 
aware  that  the  only  approximation  of  any  value 
which  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  afforded  by  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  witl 
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an  estimate  of  the  probable  percentage  of  deaths 
to  the  whole  number  of  living.  But  I will  men- 
tion to  you  another  piece  of  evidence,  which  I 
find  relied  on  in  a curious  book  entitled  The 
Happy  Future  State  of  England,  1688  (anony- 
mous). The  writer  says  that  the  total  number 
returned  in  the  bishop’s  survey  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  (in  1676)  of  all  persuasions 
of  religion  above  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  whole 
diocese  of  London,”  was  286,347.  ‘‘Doubling  this 
number  for  those  under  the  age  of  sixteen  ” makes 
572,694 ; add,  for  the  survey,  metropolitan  parishes 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  about  80,000  in  his 
opinion;  deduct  for  rural  parishes  and  peculiars. 
The  calculatidn  is  but  a rough  one ; but  on  the 
whole  it  supports  the  common  conjectural  result 
(530,000  in  1685,  according  to  King,  cited  by 
Macaulay).  My  chief  object  in  writing  to  you 
is,  however,  to  ascertain,  through  your  corre- 
spondents, particulars  of  “ the  bishop’s  survey  ” 
here  quoted,  and  whether  it  is  of  value  as  a sta- 
tistical authority.  Jeak  le  Tkotjvetjr. 

Geist.  John  Desborotjgh  (I***  S,  viii.  527.) — 
Mr.  Cole  has  given  some  little  account  of  the 
Desboroughs  which  may  be  of  service  to  J.  D. 
(See  Add.  MS.  5810,  fol.  72.)  An  inscription 
from  a tomb  in  Elsworth  church  is  given  in  this 
MS.,  viz. — 

“ Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Samuel  Disbrow,  Enquire, 
late  Lord  of  this  Manour,  aged  75.  He  dyed  the  30  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1690.” 

He  was  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  or  Chancellor,  of 
Scotland,  during  the  usurpation,  and  brother  to 
Major-General  Desborough.  He  was  Lord  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  married  Oliver  Cromwell’s* 
sister.  Anthony  Wood  calls  this  John  “a  yeo- 
man and  a great  lubberly  clown.”  The  wife  of 
Samuel  Desborough  was  named  “Bose,”  ob.  March 
4,  1698.  Dr.  Lunne  married  a descendant  of  Gen. 
Desborough,  and  lived  at  Hackney. 

W.  Winters. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

J.  D.  will  find  a full  and  interesting  account 
3f  the  Disbrowes  of  Eltisley  in  Mark  Noble’s 
Cromivell  Memoirs,  second  edit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  274- 
19.  G.  M.  T. 

Eev.  John  Bryan,  1661  (4*^  S.  viii.  526.)  — 
Clerichs  will  find  an  account  of  him  in  the 
Worthies  of  Warimekshire,  recently  published  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Leigh  Colville,  in  which  are  many 
particulars  of  his  three  sons  and  himself. 

T.  E.  WiNNINGTON. 


till  recently,  and  has  been  superseded  by  modern 
improvements.  1 have  not  heard  of  a similar  ap- 
plication elsewhere.  T.  E.  Winnington. 

I have  seen  this  in  one  of  the  hotels  at  Mat- 
lock,  Derbyshire.  A natural  spring  of  water 
falling  on  a wheel  turned  the  spit.  The  machinery 
was  of  course  kept  carefully  oiled. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  house  at  “The 
Farm  ” in  the  suburbs  of  Sheffield  was  rebuilt 
about  forty  years  ago,  I noticed  the  insertion  of  a 
copper  water-wheel  about  three  feet  in  diameter 
inside  the  chimney  breast, with  connecting  gear  for 
turning  the  spit.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Shaw 
of  Worksop,  well  known  as  a bell-hanger  through- 
out and  beyond  the  “ dukeries.”  He  was  a most 
ingenious  man,  and  appeared  to  me  to  watch  and 
direct  the  interior  arrangements  of  a new  building 
as  if  the  accommodation  of  his  bells  ought  to  be 
the  main  consideration  of  the  architect.  J.  H. 

“ Leave  me  not  ” (4**’  S.  viii.  528.)  — These 
lines  are  in  Shelley’s  Adonais,  stanza  25.  Your 
correspondent  slightly  misquotes  them.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

‘‘Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless. 

As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night.” 

JoN.  Bohchiek. 


Dr.  Young’s  Step-dahghter  (4*’^  S.  viii.  484.) 
I enclose  an  exact  transcript  from  that  part  of  a 
Lee  pedigree  relating  to  Dr.  Edward  Young, 
which  may  serve  to  supplement  the  information 
afforded  by  W.  E.  The  pedigree  in  question  was 
formally  attested  as  true  by  Robert  Lee,  fourth 
Earl  of  Litchfield,  on  June  6,  1774,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Isaac  Heard,  Lancaster. 

Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L. 


Elizabeth  [Lee],  = Edward  Young,  D.D.,  rector  of 


died  about 
buried  at  Welwyn, 
Januarv  29,  1731, 
[qy.  1741?] 


Welwyn,  in  co.  Hertford,  author 
of'  the  Universal  Passion  and 
many  other  curious  works.  Mar- 
ried May  27,  1731 ; ob.  April  5, 
1765.  Will  in  ' last  volume  of 
his  works. 


Frederick  Young,  Esq.,  = Elizabeth  Thornton  Keysham, 
only  son,  of  Welwyn  dau.  of  Giles  Thornton,  H.  of 
Hertford.  Born  June  Stagenhoe  Cottam ; married 
1732  ; baptized  at  the  October  5,  1765,  at  St.  Paul’s, 
New  Church,  Sti-and.  Walden,  co.  Herts. 


Elizabeth,  only  child,  born  Oct.  18,  1767. 


Water  as  a Turnspit  (4^*^  S.  viii.  528.) — 
Wollarshill  is  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hanford  Flood, 
the  present  high  sheriff  of  Worcestershire.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Hanford  family,  who 
l^ince  1536  have  resided  there.  The  spit,  turned 
|by  a stream  of  water  from  Bredon  Hill,  remained 


“ The  Beggar’s  Daughter  of  Bednall 
Green”  (4‘*’  S.  viii.  516.) — Y^our  correspondent 
Alice  Thacher,  who  writes  with  reference  to  a 
single  stanza  quoted  in  Gilfillan’s  edition  of  The 
Percy  Reliques,  from  an  apparently  unknown  ver- 
sion of  this  ballad,  may  be  interested  by  my  men- 
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tioning  the  following  circumstance.  Many  years 
ago  I possessed,  hut  it  has  long  since  been  lost,  a 
line  mezzotint  engraving,  large  folio  size,  called  the 
“Blind  Beggar  of  Bednall  Green ”5  but  so  long  a 
period  has  elapsed,  that  both  the  name  of  the 
painte?'  and  engraver  have  faded  away  from  my 
recollection.  On  the  margin  underneath  were  in- 
scribed those  pretty  lines  which  she  has  quoted, 
but  no  more.  Until  my  attention  was  drawn  by 
her  to  the  mention  of  them  as  <part  of  a ballad,  I 
had  imagined  that  they  had  been  composed  for, 
and  inscribed  underneath  it,  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  engraving. 

John  Bickford,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Picliering. 

Pocket-Handkerchiefs  (B'*  S.  viii.  514.) — 
The  following  note  might  be  added  to  those 
quoted.  The  famous  Connaught  chieftainess  Grana- 
Uile,  or  Grace  0’Mall3q  after  defying  Queen  Eliza- 
beth for  a while,  found  it  expedient  to  proceed  to 
London  to  make  her  peace  with  that  sovereign. 
In  the  Antliologia  Hibernica  for  July,  1793,  it  is 
stated  that  — 

“ The  queen,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  received  her  in 
great  state.  Grana  was  introduced  in  the  dress  of  her 
country : a long  mantle  covered  her  head  and  body ; her 
hair  was  gathered  on  her  crown,  and  fastened  with  a 
bodkin  ; her  breast  was  bare,  and  she  had  a yellow  bod- 
dice  and  petticoat.  The  court  stared  with  surprise  at  so 
strange  a figure ; when  one  of  the  ladies  perceived  that 
Grana  Avanted  a pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  instantly 
handed  to  her.  After  she  had  used  it,  she  threw  it  into 
the  fire.  Another  Avas  given  her,  and  she  was  told  by  an 
interpreter  that  it  Avas  to  be  put  in  her  pocket.  Grana 
felt  indignant  at  this  intimation ; and,  applying  it  to  her 
nose,  thrcAV  it  also  into  the  fire,  declaring  that  in  her 
country  they  Avere  much  cleanlier  than  to  pocket  Avhat 
came  from  their  nostrils.” 

Grana  was  the  daughter  of  Owen  O’Mally, 
and  married,  first,  O’Flaglierty,  and  secondly  Sir 
Pickard  Bourke,  styled  Mac  William  Eighter, 
Avlio  died  in  1685.  Mr.  Wakeman  notes,  in  his 
Lough  Erne  (Dublin,  1870),  that  Grana  was  a 
direct  ancestress  of  the  present  Governor-General 
of  India,  Lord  Mayo.  W.  H.  P. 

Death’s  Head  Buttons  (4*^  S.  viii.  527.) — 
Beferring  to  this  query,  was  not  the  origin  of  the 
use  of  such  buttons  the  same  as  that  of  rings,  on 
which  it  AA^as  common  to  have  such  a “posy,” 
from,  it  was  thought,  an  affectation  of  piety? 
See  J,  Webster’s  Northward  Ho!  (Act  IV.  Sc.  1). 

William  Phillips. 

IG!),  Richmond  Road,  Hackney. 

PtOBERT  Morden  (4‘^  S.  viii.  538.) — I have 
noticed  elsewhere  that  Morden’s  County  Maps  are 
given  “ no  date.”  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  record  in  your  pages  that  they  belong  to  Dr. 
Gib.son’s  edition  of  Camden  (published  1(395). 

Waltheof. 

Wiseman  of  Barbadoes  (4^'’  S.  viii.  549.) — 
I can  scarcely  call  the  following  a reply  direct ; 


but  the  query  in  question  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  Tewars  a few  names,  from  the 
much  and  undeservedly  neglected  historic  local  1 
records  of  Barbadoes,  which  may  possibly  aflbrd 
him  clues.  These  names  occur  in  the  parish 
registers  and  wills,  between  1640  and  1690 : — 

Hoadley,  Sancroft,  Atterbury,  Cornish,  Oates,  Danger- 
field,  Hutchinson,  Vane,  Bourchier,  Fauconbridge,  Titus,  ! 
Fleetwood,  Ireton,  Wade,  (Sheldon,  Vaughan,  Tomlinson, ' 
Cullum,  Baxter,  May,  Johnson,  Gaunt,  Bedloe,  Coleman,  1 
Pole,  Saxby,  Syndercombe,  Penderell,  Pinkerton,  Perrot, ' 
MattheAvs,  also  MatheAv,  Ayloffe,  Prideaux,  TaafFe, 
Hacker,  BreAvster,  Kirke,  Lisle,  Ginkell,  Sarsfield,  Rooke, ; 
Byron,  Michelbourne,  Brewster,  Vere,  Dallas,  Quentin.' 
(^uintayne,  Rumbold,  Vernier,  Shirley,  Blake,  Halkett,' 
Straughan,  Evelyn,  Sydney,  Spenser,  Ola^qiole,  Walton, ; 
Trerece,  Levelis,  Rhodes,  Malet,  Breakspeare,  Hume, 
Cochrane,  Walcot,  Holmes,  Thornhill,  Turville,  Ellis- 
SOU,  ifcc. 

I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  many  of  the} 
above  names  are  eminently  suggestive.  Trerece, 
Levelis,  and  Mathew  or  Matthews,  would  by  their 
wills  elucidate  Cornish  genealogy  in  the  seven-} 
teenth  century.  Cornish,  Oates,  Dangerheld,  and} 
Walcot,  might  throw  side-lights  on  celebrated 
conspiracies.  But  I need  say  no  more.  I have 
for  many  years  been  making  efforts,  but  fruit- 
lessly, to  draw  attention  to  these  colonial  records, 
and  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  compiling  a 
volume  connected  with  the  subject;  but  such 
publishers  as  I have  applied  to,  to  bring  it  out, 
have  evidently  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
nothing  but  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses  could  come 
from  such  places,  and  that  the  public  would  be 
disgusted  with  a work  on  “Planters.” 

J.  IT.  L.  A. 

An  Old  Song  (4*^’'  S.  viii.  546.) — I remembei 
hearing  this  song,  at  least  one  version  of  it,  ii 
childhood,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  i 
genuine  English  ditty  of  the  good  old  times.  Ii 
the  song  I used  to  hear  and  sing,  however,  thi 
culprit  was  not  Charley,  but  Georgy.  I regrei 
that,  never  having  heard  or  thought  of  this  son^ 
for  so  many  years,  I can  now  recal  only  the 
merest  fragment.  Instead  of  steeds,  my  hero  stole 
deer — much  more  likely.  I give  all  I can  rei 
member : — 

“ 0 saddle  me  my  milk-white  steed. 

And  bridle  him  so  rarely. 

That  I may  ride  with  . . . and  speed. 

To  beg  for  the  life  of  Georgy. 

“ He  never  robbed  on  the  king’s  higliAvay, 

Nor  has  he  murdered  any ; 

But  he  stole  sixteen  of  the  king’s  fat  deer, 

And  sold  them  to  bold  Raleigh. 

I Avish  I Avas  on  yonder  hill, 

Where  of  times  I’a^o  been  many  ; 

With  sword  and  pistol  by  my  side, 

I’d  fight  for  the  life  of  Georgy.” 

The  rest  has  drifted  down  the  dark  stream  c 
Lethe,  I fe.ar  past  draggiag  for.  F.  C.  H. 
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Montalt  Barons  (4“’  S.  yiii.  27,  93,  172,  230, 
296,  374,  490.) — I cannot  think  with  W.  F.  (2.) 
that  the  fact  of  the  same  person  being  called  ‘‘De 
IMonte  Alto”  and  ^^Mowat”  in  two  charters, 

! separated  only  by  a period  of  five  years,  is  against 
I my  view  of  the  derivation  of  the  latter  name.  I 
conceive  that  it  rather  strengthens  it;  unless, 
indeed,  we  can  believe  that  “ Be  Montealto,”  or 
‘^Montealt”  (which  latter  form  I cannot  find  in 
Scottish  record)  became  corrupted  into  Mowat  in 
that  short  space  of  time.  The  great  Northern- 
Scottish  name  of  “ Cheyne  ” generally  appears  in 
the  form  of  “ Le  Chen  ” (Chien)  even  in  Latin 
charters ; but  in  some  contemporary  ones  is  Latin- 
ised into  Canis,”  showiilg  that  our  charter- 
scribes  varied  their  practice  at  times.  I must  still 
opine  that  there  is  a missing  link  between  the 

iTiatinised  name  of  ^^De  IMonte  Alto”  and  the 
bottish  Mowat,  and  that  that  is  probably  Mont- 
aut  or  Monhaut,  allied  to  the  former  in  signi- 
cation,  and  to  the  latter  in  spelling,  merely 
Topping  the  letter  n. 

W.  A.  S,  E,.  some  time  ago  indicated  some  of 
le  names  which  led  me  to  form  the  opinion  I 
have  expressed  on  that  of  Mowat.  Another  and 
less  well-known  example  is  the  Scottish  name 
‘^Mushat”  or  “ Muschet,”  which  is  known  to  be 
a corruption  of  Montfichet,”  which  again  is 
found  ill  the  charters  Latinised  into  “ Be  Monte- 
fixo.”  A good  many  particulars,  charters,  &c., 
connected  with  the  northern  Mowats,  are  to  be 
1 found  in  the  four  quarto  volumes  published  by 
the  Spalding  Club  of  Aberdeen  (now,  alas  ! no 
more)  on  The  Antiquities  of  the  Shires  of  Aber- 
deen and  Banff j to  which,  I may  add,  an  index  is 
attached.  C.  E.  B. 

Orphanage  (4**^  S.  viii.  518;  ix.  47)  is  a very 
incorrect  expression  for  an  orphan-home.  Fancy 
a ‘‘girlage  ” for  a girl’s  home.  “ Orphanry,”  like 
pheasantry,  diary,  aviary,  is  the  proper  word, 
though  I believe  it  is  in  no  dictionary.  “Orphano- 
trophy  ” is  enough  to  send  one  off  in  atrophy — a 
word  fearful  and  amazing.  Orphanhood  ” is  a 
good  word,  and  expresses  the  state  of  being  an 
orphan.  That  the  root  of  the  word  is  Greek,  and 
the  affix  English,  is,  I think,  immaterial,  because 
the  word  orphan  ” is  so  thoroughly  Anglicised 
that  we  are  never  thinking  of  hpcpauhs  when  we 
use  it.  Anon. 


Lettice  Knollys  (4^^  S.  viii.  480.)  — The 
answer  here  given  is  not  a correct  one.  Lettice 
IKnollys  was  a cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  and 
|a  celebrated  beauty  at  her  court.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and  married 
three  times,  — first,  Walter  Bevereux  Viscount 
tiereford,  created  in  1572  Earl  of  Essex,  by  whom 
^^he  had  two  sons,  the  elder  being  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
executed  in  1601 ; secondly,  in  1578,  Robert 
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Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  a marriage  the  queen 
never  forgave ; and  thirdly,  Sir  Christopher 
Blount,  who  was  executed  in  1601  for  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion  of  her  son  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Lady  Blount  (more  generally  known  as  Lady 
Leicester)  died  on  Christmas  Bay,  1634,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  Lettice 
Knollys  mentioned  on  page  480  should  also  have 
had  three  husbands.  E,  W.  R. 

Provincial  Glossary  (4^’*  S.  passim-,  viii.  381, 
441.) — Surely  the  reference  to  ^‘Wayland  Smith’s 
Cave,”  at  p.  442,  should  be  to  Kenilivorth,  not 
Ivanhoe.  J.  S.  Udal. 

Early  Recollections  (4“*  S.  viii.  q)^ssim.) — 
In  answer  to  T.’s  request,  I can  say  that  I too  can 
remember  an  incident  which  took  place  when  [ 
was  two  years  and  two  months  old,  and  another 
when  four  years  old.  F.  H. 

4 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Letters  from  Lord  Brougham  to  William  Forsyth,  Fsq., 

Q.C.,  LIj.1).,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. (Not  published.) 

All  who  enjoj'ed  the  privilege  of  numbering  the  late 
Lord  Brougham  among  their  friends  will  he  pleased  with 
this  little  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  printed  a 
selection  from  the  letters  received  by  him  from  Lord 
Brougham  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  he 
especially  gratified  by  the  Introduction,  in  which  the 
biographer  of  Cicero  sketches  the  character  of  his  distin- 
guished correspondent.  The  letters  are  not  very  remark- 
able in  themselves — for  of  course  Mr.  Forsyth  has  not 
printed  the  more  confidential  of  them — but  ai'e  veiy 
characteristic  of  the  diversity  of  attainments,  untiring 
activity  of  mind,  and  kindliness  of  heart  for  which  Lord 
Brougham  was  distinguished.  Some  fac-similes  are  given, 
and  are  not  exaggerated  specimens  of  the  extraordinary 
hand  which  Lord  Brougham  ordinarily  wrote.  We  had 
some  familiarity  with  his  usual  “ epistolary  ” handwrit- 
ing, and  venture  to  supply  a few  words  which  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  given  up  as  hopelessly  illegible.  In  a letter  in  which 
Lord  Brougham  has  written  “My  only  Cicero  here  is 
Ernesti,”  the  words  that  follow  are — “ and  he  does  not 
say  a Avord  about  the  Fragments.  I would  fain  hear 
your  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  [here  two  Avords  ille- 
gible   ] discussing  their  authenticity.” 

Letters  and  Papers  of  John  Sliillingford,  Mayor  of 
Exeter,  1447-50.  Edited  hy  Stuart  A.  Moore,  Esq. 
(Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.) 

This  is  the  second  of  the  Nbav  Series  of  Publications  of 
the  Camden  Society,  Avhich  the  council,  acting  in  our 
opinion  Avith  great  judgment,  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
May  last.  The  volume  differs  in  character  from  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and  consists  of  a number  of  documents 
and  letters  which  Avere  rescued  from  imminent  destruc- 
tion by  thd  editor  Avhen  engaged  in  arranging  the  very 
valuable  and  voluminous  collection  of  archives  of  the 
City  of  Exeter.  They  relate  to  suits  betAveen  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  arising  out  of  a 
matter  of  great  consequence  in  those  daA'S,  namely,  the 
respective  jurisdictions  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and 
of  the  Church — adispule  which  had  grown  up  through  a 
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long  course  of  years,  and  which  it  is  not  doing  much  in- 
justice to  Shillingford  to  say  he  contrived  to  bring  to  an 
issue.  Much  curious  light  is  thrown,  in  the  course  of 
the  various  articles,  allegations,  &c.,  on  the  municipal 
and  capitular  bodies,  their  respective  condition,  privileges, 
&c.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  un- 
questionably that  in  which  we  have  the  letters  of  the 
zealous  ma3mr,  John  Shillingford,  written  from  London  to 
inform  his  fellows  of  the  progress  of  the  suit.  These  letters 
are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  English  private  cor- 
respondence that  exist,  and  may  fairlj'^  be  considered  as 
amongst  the  most  remarkable,  “ The  peculiarly  minute 
manner,”  says  the  editor,  “ in  which  Shillingford  de- 
scribes all  his  proceedings,  giving  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
his  conversations,  and  noting  all  the  small  incidents  of 
the  interviews  at  which  he  was  present,  are  sufficient 
alone  to  recommend  them  to  students.”  We  go  further 
than  Mr.  Moore,  and  say,  to  recommend  them  to  all 
intelligent  readers.  The  book  is  indeed  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  induce  all,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  “ good  old 
times,”  to  join  the  Camden  Society,  for  whose  members 
alone  it  has  been  printed. 


vate  circulation  only,  in  post  8vo,  to  range  with  Picker-  I; 
ing’s  editions  of  Webster,  Peele,  Marlow,  &c.,  a series  of  li 
those  Dramatists,  for  the  most  part  writers  of  Comedy,  '1 
who  flourished  after  the  extinction  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  will  be  six  volumes  issued  annually,  at  intervals 
of  two  months.  The  several  plaj’-s  will  now.be  presented 
in  an  un mutilated  form,  and  will  be  carefully  collated  | 
with  the  earliest  and  the  best  editions.  Biographical  , 
Notices  and  brief  Notes  will  accompany  the  works  of  each  i 
author.  The  series  will  commence  with  the  dramatic  ' 
works  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  whose  excellence  — 
known  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  a solitary  play  j 
preserved  in  Dodsley’s  collection — is  at  the  present  date  I 
unrecognised,  the  cumbrous  size  of  the  volume  containing 
his  writings  rpaking  it  a sealed  book  to  all  but  poetic 
and  dramatic  antiquaries.  These  will  be  followed  by 
the  works  of  John  Crowne,  the  author  of  Sir  Courtly  ; 
Nice,  and  eventually  by  those  of  Killegrew,  Shadwell,  i 
Charles  Johnson,  Wilson,  Etherege,  Centlivre,  Wycher- 
ley, Sedley,  Lacjq  Congreve,  Farquhar,  and  others,  several 
of  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  a collected  form. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Sotheran,  Baer  & Co. 


Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy  by  A..  Privat- 
Deschanel,  formerly  Professor  of  Physics  irt-the  Lycee 
Louis-le~  Grand,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
Translated  and  edited,  with  extensive  Additions,  by 
J.  D.  Everett,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  In  Four  Parts.  Part 
III.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Illustrated  by  241 
Engravings  on  Wood,  and  one  coloured  Plate.  (Blackie 
and  Son.) 

We  have  already  done  justice  to  the  importance  of  this 
Introduction  to  Natural  Philosophy  in  our  notice  of  the 
two  preceding  parts.  We  majq  therefore,  limit  ourselves 
to  pointing  out  the  advantage  which  Professor  Everett’s 
translation  has  over  his  original,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  so  recast  it  as  to  introduce  into  it  many  of  the 
results  of  Faraday’s  and  Sir  Wm.  Thomson’s  researches 
in  electricity  and  magnetism,  which  are  still  but  imper- 
fectly appreciated  by  French  writers. 

Death  op  Afzeliu.s.  — Intelligence  has  only  just 
reached  this  country  of  the  death  in  September  last,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six,  of  Arvid  Augustus  Afzelius, 
the  learned  Swedish  Archseologist,  known  to  many  Eng- 
lish readers  by  the  Collection  of  Popular  Songs,  Svenska 
Folkvisor,  in  three  volumes  with  the  music,  which  he 
published  in  conjunction  with  Geyer  ; and  by  his  Collec- 
tion of  Swedish  Historical  Legends,  Svenska  Folkets 
Sagohaefder,  which  he  commenced  as  long  since  as  1839, 
and  completed  in  1870,  the  last  part  relating  to  Charles 
XII. — since  which  period  genuine  popular  legends  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  eate  Rev.  William  Scott. — We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  eminent  and  learned  London 
clergyman.  The  Rev.  William  Scott,  vicar  of  St.  Olave, 
Jewry,  died  on  Thursday  the  11th.  Mr.  Scott  was  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years — from  1839  to  1860 — perpetual 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Hoxton.  He  vacated  this  incum- 
bency on  being  nominated  by  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 
to  the  vicarage  of  St,  Olave,  J ewry.  He  was  distinguished 
not  only  for  zealous  discharge  of  his  clerical  functions, 
but  for  numerous  contributions  to  theological  and  general 
periodical  literature.  For  many  j^ears  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  but  he  was  perhaps  even 
better  known  in  recent  years  for  his  connection  with  one 
of  our  contemporaries.  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  born  in  1811, 
and  graduated  at  (iueen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1835,  was 
a moderate  High  Churchman. 

Undeu  the  title  of  “ Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,” 
Mr.  Maidment  and  Mr.  Logan  propose  to  issue,  for  pri- 


It  is  proposed  to  place  a stained  window  in  Berkeley 
parish  church  in  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  was  born  at  Berkeley,  lived 
and  died  there,  and  w'as  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church. 

Among  the  Fellows  elected  into  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries on  Thursday  week  was  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks.  On 
the  announcement  of  the  ballot  an  old  F.S.A.  and  friend 
of  the  new  Fellow  was  heard  to  chuckle  to  himself  Fal- 
staff’s  exclamation : “ Such  Brooks  are  welcome  to  us.”  I 

In  accordance  with  an  invitation,  addressed  through 
Dr.  Schaff  of  New  York  by  the  committees  appointed  for 
the  revision  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  several 
Professors  of  Biblical  Literature  in  America  have  been 
formed  into  two  companies  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  those  engaged  in  this  work  at  Westminster. 

It  maj’^  interest  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Cowper 
memorial  window  in  Berkhampstead  Church  to  hear  that 
the  following  lines,  by  the  author  of  the  Afterglow,  have 
been  inscribed  on  a marble  tablet  and  affixed  to  the  wall 
in  the  rectory  gardens  :■ — 

“ The  shy  perennial  fountain  here  the  iv^'-tods  among, 

Fit  emblem  of  his  modesty  and  pure  undying  song, 

With  daily  crystal  draught  refreshed  our  Poet’s  fragile 
youth 

Amid  the  precious  opening  buds  of  Genius,  Grace,  ane 
Truth 

’Ere  spectral  wrath  had  clouded  in  despair  the  noblt 
mind, 

Self-loathing  yet  so  loving,  still  so  boon  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Oh  stranger ! in  your  heart  of  hearts  let  tender  rever 
ence  dwell. 

And  love  of  loves  revived  to-day  at  Gentle  Cowper’ 
well.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  t 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresse 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

SiivERK’s  Essay  on  the  Birds  op  Aristophanes,  translated  fc 
Hamilton. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  Knowl  Hill,  Berkshire. 

Arohaioloqia.  Vols.  I XII. 

Vildage  op  Maribndorpp:  a Novel  by  Miss  Porter. 

Wanted  by  Edward  Peacocl',  Esq.,  Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 
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lAiiMioN.  A duodecimo  edition  published  about  1840,  illustrated  with 
4b  BoKf  CHRISTMAS  published  about  1836,  illustrated  with  nu- 

>i3r» 

Wanted  by  Jter.  John  Huiigate  Street,  PiektnUa, 

ijiYTH's  Celbstial  Cycle. 

Carly  Astronomical  MSa. 

/ery  Ancient  Maps. 

)ld  Maps  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.  , t, 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Mamir  ierracc,  Amhuist  Koad, 
Hackney,  N.  El. 

sHAKESPERE,  Dboushout. 

Bewick’s  Select  Fables.  1820. 

1st  Edition. 


_____  British  Birds.  1st  Edition 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jarvis,  15,  Charles  Square,  Iloxton,  N. 

liBLE,  OR  Old  Testament,  in  Double  Pica  Type. 
lANiEL’s  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus. 

^ARIA  POEMATA  DE  CORRUPTO  STATU,  BTC.  Basil,  15,>7.  Or  any  other 

Jbrnardus  DB  Contemftu  Mundi.  1499,  Or  any  other  Edition. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftic,  F.S.A.,  6,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  W. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  BOOKS. 


to  COlTS^pOllIItltt^. 

In  our  Notes  on  Books  last  week,  Mr.  Carlisle'' s Round 
he  World  and  Captain  White's  Substantive  Seniority 
iVrmy  List,  should  have  been  described  as  pubVished  by 
Henry  S.  King  & Co. 

R.  W.  H.  N.  (Dublin.) — Be  good  enough  to  say  where 
<he  account  of  Buddhist  Htee  may  be  seen,  as  we  can  only 
tind  room  for  the  reference. 

R.  H.  S.  S.  (S.  K,  M.) — Have  you  read  the  papers  that 
ippeared  on  Briot  in  4*b  S,  viii.  424  ; ix.  19  ? If  not, 
verhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  do  so,  and  supplement 
them  if  necessary. 

X.  (Manchester.) — Where  will  a letter  find  you  ? 

H.  E.  Wilkinson  (Penge). — The  lines  ‘•'■Earth  icalks 
m earth  like  glittering  gold,''  with  variations,  have  done 
duty  in  Melrose  Abbey  and  in  several  churchyards.  They 
have  been  adapted  from  a quaint  old  poem,  ent'itled  Five 
Wounds  of  Christ,  by  William  Billyngs,  a poet  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  whose  work  was  published  at  Manches- 
ter in  1814,  4to.  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  i.  389  ; ii.  55. 

JuNli  Nepos. — All  the  heraldic  dictionaries  endorse  our 
description  of  the  Cornish  arms,  as  given  at  p.  562  of  our 
last  volume.  The  number  of  bezants  may  vary  in  the 
shields  of  the  different  Earls  of  Cornwall. 

J.  R.  H.  (Hyde  Park  Gate.) — The  word  Sj’^ze  on  the 
title-page  of  one  of  the  works  of  the  Tinclarian  Doctor 
seems  to  be  either  a coined  word  or  a misprint.  In  the  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works,  11 12,  the  passage  reads  “being 
Essaj's  of  Divinity  fi  Sfc.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  S'"*!  S.  v.  359. 

W.  A.  B,  CooLiDGE  (Exeter  College). — Consult  The 
Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands,  by  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D., 
1853.  “ N.  & Q.”  1'‘  S.  vii.  120,  135,  246. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. — The  copy  of  your  article  reached 
us  in  an  imperfect  state— folio  two  was  missing.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  the  Habits  of  the  Royal 
Heads  on  bells,  and  to  repeat  your  kind  offer  f 

Erratum. — 4*^  ix.  p,  38,  col.  i.  line  10  from  bottom, 
for  “ Wovel”  read  “ Wood.” 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
'hich.for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
sception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 
I,  Wellington  Street , W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  ^the  name  and  address  of 
the  aander,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 


MR.  GRANT’S  “HISTORY  of  the  NEWSPAPER  PRESS.’’ 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  : its  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, and  Present  Position.  By  JAMES  GRANT,  Author  of 
“ Random  Recollections,”  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  {Now  read]!. 

“ His  experience  as  a writer  has  been  considerable,  and  his  knowledge 
of  all  matters  connected  with  the  Newspaper  Press  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.” — Athenmum. 

“ We  venture,  therefore,  to  prophesy  that  these  two  goodly  volumes 
by  Mr.  Grant  will  be  read  with  great  interest;  and  as  the  literary  ban- 
quet which  the  author  sets  before  his  readers  is  complete,  ab  ovo  usque 
ad  mala,  they  will  be  instructed  and  amused  as  well  as  interested.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 

LIVES  OF  THE  KEMBLES.  By  Percy 

FITZGERALD,  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  David  Garrick,”  &c. 
2 vols.  8vo.  [.Now  ready. 

“ Diligent  and  discursive.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  produced  a clear  and 
tolerably  correct  summary  of  all  that  people  in  general  care  to  know 
about  the  Kembles.”— Times. 

NEW  BOOK  of  TRAVELS.  By  CAPT.  R.  F.  BURTON,  F.R.G.S.,&c. 

ZANZIBAR.  By  Captain  R.  F,  Burton,  Author 

of  “ A Mission  to  Gelfle.”  “ Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the 
Brazil,”  “ Abeokuta,”  “ My  Wanderings  in  West  Africa,”  &c. 

[Ready  this  day. 

THE  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  MARGARET  of 

ANJOU.  By  MRS.  HOOKHAM.  In2vols.  8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS.  By  J.  R.  Blanche.  2 vols. 

8vo. 

PROHIBITORY  LEGISLATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  By  JUSTIN  M’CARTHY.  In  1 vol. 
2s.  6c?.  [Noiv  ready. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


nRA.NLEY : RESUEREXION  BRASS.  — A Re- 

\J  presentation  of  Our  Lord’s  Resurrexion  formerly  formed  part  of 
the  Brass  of  Robert  Harding  at  Cranley  Church,  but  is  now  gone. 
The  loan  of  a rubbing,  in  order  to  have  an  engraving  made,  will  greatly 
oblige  me.  A lithograph  in  Hussey’s  Churches  is  not  good. 

ALFRED  HEALES,  F.S.A. 

45,  Carter  Lane,  Doctors  Commons,  E.C. 

18th  J anuary,  1872. 

This  day,  in  royal  8vo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6c?., 

'THE  HISTORY  OF  LEICESTER  IN  THE 

i EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  JAMES  THOMPSON,  Au- 
thor ofa“  History  of  Leicester  from  the  Time  of  the  Romans  to  the 
End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  In  this  book  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  trace  the  various  changes  in  society,  local  manners,  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  popular  customs,  effected  m the  course  of  a cen- 
tury in  aprovincial  town,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  class  of  similar  places  in  England. 

London:  HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  & CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
Leicester:  CROSSLEY  & CLARKE. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence;  post  free,  Eightpence. 

TAYLOR  & SOX’S 

NOETHAMPTONSHIRE  HANDBOOK 
for  1872. 

Northampton  : TAYLOR  & SON- 
Loiidon:  MARLBOROUGH  & CO. 

BALLAD  POETRY  OE  SCOTLAND. 

This  day  is  published,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6c?.  post  free, 

The  traditionary  ballad  poetry  of 

SCOTLAND.  By  J.  S.  ROBERTS. 

Edinburgh:  SETON  & MACKENZIE,  Publishers. 

FAUNT. — Henry  Woodcock,  Bank  House,  Wigan, 

would  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  family  still  exists  of  the  name  of 
FAUNT.  His  ancestress,  Mabel  Faunt,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Anthony 
Faunt,  of  Fauston,  married  Sir  Anthony  Hastings,  Sheriff  of  Leicester, 
who  died  in  1629.  One  of  the  same  name  also  is  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  Woodcocks  of  Leicestershire.  This  inquiry  is  made  solely  to  gratify 
a natural  curiosity,  as  the  advertiser  has  sought  in  vain  for  the  name 
of  Faunt  among  modern  families. 
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FOR  SiLl,]3. 

\ COMPLETE  and  CLEAN  COPY  of  the  First 

Shilling  Monthly  Magazine,  “ THE  TRAIN,”  in  5 volumes, 
demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  Lowest  price  30s.  Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Groombridgb  & Sons,  .5,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


nLEAEANCE  CATALOG-UE  of  SECOND-HAND 

Vy  BOOKS,  specially  reduced  in  price,  post  free THOS.  DOW, 

Old-Book  Shop,  Exeter. 


Hue  ST  couET  college,  Hastings. 

A First-Class  Private  School,  conducted  by 
DR.  MARTIN  REED. 

(Autlior  of  “ Systematic  History.”! 

Highest  references  to  Clergymen,  Members  of  Parliament,  and  other 
parents  of  Pupils. 


jSow  I'cady,  price  2f/.,  Number  XXII.  for  January, 

COPE’S  TOBACCO  PLANT. 

an  illustrated  journal  FOI:  SJ10KEIt.S. 

THE  EPIGRAM. 

A SMOKE  WITH  THE  POETS. 

THE  CH.FRGE  OF  THE  TOBACCO-JAR  BRKJADE. 
TWO  HUNDRED  EPIGRAMS  ON  TOBACCO.  ETC. 

Embellished  with  Shadowy  Illustrations  by  an  unknown  Draftsman. 

London  : E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Stationers’  Hall  Court ; EDWARD  COX 
U)2,  Chpeery  Lane;  CHARLES  JENKINS,  27,  Sidmouth  Street, 
Gray  s Inn  Road. 

Edinburgh  : HENRY  ROBINSON,  11,  Greenside  Street. 

Office  of  tlie  Tobacco  Plant,  10,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool, 
Annual  Suliscriiition,  2.s.  post  free. 


/ '<  ENEALOGY  AND  FAMILY  HISTORY.  — 

"IF  Authentic  Pedigrees  deduced  from  the  Public  Records  and 
Private  Sources.  Information  given  respecting  Armorial  Bearings, 
Estates,  Advowsons.  JManors,  &c.  Translations  of  Ancient  Deeds,  and 
Records.  Researclies  made  in  the  British  Museum. 

Address  to  M.  DOLMAN,  ESQ.,  23,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


X)ARE,  SCARCE,  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS, 

Vi  Ancient  and  Modern,  in  all  Classes  of  Literature,  are  now  olfered 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  m consequence  of  the  aiiproaching  termina- 
tion of  Lease.  A Catalogue  forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

THOMAS  BOONE  & SON,  29,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


^ HART  A PERFECT  A. — This  new  and  beautiful 

NOTE  PAPER  is  the  most  perfect  ever  made. 

‘‘Is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  delightful  to  write  upon.” — Ohaerver.  “Nevci 
varies,  is  free  from  all  impediments  to  rapid  writing.” — ])aihj  Nvv'%- 
‘‘Excellent.” — Eecord,  ‘‘ Very  nice,  likely  to  come  into  general  use.” 
Standard. 

Specimen  packets  containing  six  varieties  post  free.  Is. 

JENNER  & KNEWSTUB,  to  the  Queen  & Prince  of  W.ales,  Dressing 
Case  Makers,  Diesinkers,  Stationers,  and  Heraldic  Engravers,  33,  St. 
James’s  Street,  and  66,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  W. 


G 


ILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 


CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES, 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


THX:  lO-FW  BZiiLCB: 

(DIFFERENT  FROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  FRODUCED.) 


DRAPER’S  DICHROIC  INK. 


AVriting  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through- 
out Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  may  be  applied  at 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6f7.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Agents : Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London ; Mr. 
Mather,  Manchester ; A.  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter ; F.  Newbery  & Sons, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; AVm.  Edwards,  38,  Old  Change, 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin. 

\ 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

” By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Cm//  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in  J lb.,  -J  lb., 
and  1 lb.  tin- lined  packets,  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  & CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Loudon. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Siirgeou-Deufist,  /i2,  Flppb  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
d’EETH,  fixed  witliout  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so  resemble 
(he  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest 
observer.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or 
any  painful  operation  ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  is 
guaranteerl  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street,  At  home  from  10  till  5.  Consultations  free. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c/.,  5s.  6c/., and  6s.  6cZ.  per  l,ooo. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAAY  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s. 6c/.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (live 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c/. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c/.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c/.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies, from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c/. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(E.stablishkd  1841.) 


“OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNI TORE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


Manila  cigars.— messes,  venning  & co, 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  o! 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  2/.  10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 

N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6d. 
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ORIGIN  OF  TICHBORNE. 

The  interest  at  present  attaching-  to  this  name 
will,  I presume,  be  sufficient  apology  for  some 
remarks  upon  it.  It  is  plainly  of  the  topographical 
type.  The  fundamental  principle  of  such  names 
1 take  to  be  that  they  consist  of  a statement  of 
certain  natural  landmarks  by  which  the  spot  re- 
ferred to  might  be  recognised.  The  stream  implied 
in  Tichborne,  properly  Titchborne,  flows  from  be 
hind  a ridge  which  would  formerly  be  called  a 
height.  One  of  the  dialectal  forms  of  this  word 
was  “hitch,”  which,  like  “height”  itself,  pro- 
perly highth  from  high-eth,  was  formed  from  the 
old  third  person  singular  of  “high”  treated  as  a 
verb.  Although  the  letter  g is  now  quiescent 
“ high  ” was  in  some  dialects  pronounced  gut- 
turally  as  “ hig’h,”  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be 
met  with.  Thus  Higham  Ferrers  is  pronounced 
Hig-ham  F.,  and  in  the  Peak  district  we  have 
Higger  (higher)  Tor,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  Mam  Tor.  Taking  then  “ high  ” as  “ hie  " 
we  should  from  “higgeth”  get  “hitch,”  just  as 
what  a man  “ diggeth  ” makes  “ ditch.”  “ Hitch  ” 
often  occurs  in  names  of  places.  We  have  two 
Hitchams  literally,  and  another  slightly  disguised 
in  Heacham,  not  far  from  Sandringham.  Hitch- 
endon  is  the  alternative  name  of  Hughendon 
(Hoogh-ing-don).  Again,  Hitchin,  Herts,  readily 
occurs  as  another  instance.  If  then-  the  name 


under  review  were  Hitchborne,  or,  as  the  name  of 
the  stream  is  actually  written,  Itchenbourne,  it 
would  be  perfectly  natural  and  intelligible,  mean- 
ing simply  Hillbrook.  But  the  initial  letter  of 
Titchborne  is  indicative  of  some  foreign  element, 
and  has  still  to  be  accounted  for.  Now  it  was 
not  unusual  to  designate  localities  by  means  of 
prepositions  prefixed  to  certain  landmarks  adja- 
cent. In  this  way  “ up,”  “ to  ” and  “ at  ” were 
frequentl}'-  employed.  We  find  places  called  Up- 
hill literally,  and  many  more  compounded  with 
this  name  disguised  as  Apple,  as  in  Appleton, 
otherwise  Apperton  near  Harrow,  Appleby  and 
Appledore,  not  forgetting  Apeldoorn  near  Pe- 
venter,  Belgium.  Appen,  near  the  latter,  and  our 
own  Epping,  may  stand  for  Up-han  (height),  but 
more  probably  they  represent  “upping”  as  in 
Uppingham  and  Oppeiiheim.  Under  the  head  of 
the  “ ups  ” is,  I conceive,  to  be  placed  the  famous 
Trinobantes,  so  preposterously  perverted  into 
Troyiiovante,  New  Troy.  I analyse  it  into  Trin- 
ob-hant,  that  is,  Treen-up-the-height,  and  so 
make  it  equivalent  to  Epping  (upping)  Forest, 
“ treen  ” being  the  old  plural  of  “ tree.”  Farther, 
we  have  names  compounded  with  “ to,”  as  Tothele 
(Tothill),  and  Tothan  (Tote-han)  as  in  Totten- 
ham. Lastly,  we  also  find  “at”  similarly  em- 
ployed, as  in  Athelhampstone,  Attlebridge,  &c. 
In  several  instances,  as  if  to  guide  us  to  the  true 
origin  and  meaning  of  such  names,  we  find  the 
words  expressed  in  fall,  as  in  the  old  names 
Harew’e  atte  Hull,  Havering  atte  Bower,  and  in 
the  still  used  names  Sutton  at  Flone  (height),  and 
Clift"  at  Hoo  (height).  In  not  a few  instances, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  prepositions  coalesce 
with  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  so  as 
to  form  one  word  with  them,  leaving  no  trace  of 
themselves  but  their  final  letter,  after  the  manner 
of  other  words.  Thus  “ John  a-noke  ” stands  for 
“ John  atten  (at  an)  oak  ” (Wright’s  Chaucer^ 
Gloss,  s.  V.  “ Nale  ”),  sterling  for  easterling,  and 
Strother  {Reeve^s  Tale)  for  Hant’s-Rother 
(Heights’-marsh).  In  this  way  I hold  that  Toot- 
ing means  At-hooghting,  Tonbridge  At-hone- 
bridge  and,  as  will  have  been  anticipated,  Titch- 
borne At-hitchborne.  Synonymous  with  Titch- 
borne, and  almost  parallel  in  form,  is  Tilbrook, 
Beds.  W.  B.  R.  L. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  LITERATURE.* 

It  is  impossible,  on  reading  the  Memoirs  just 
published,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  little  Lord 
Brougham  has  to  say  about  his  performances  in 
literature,  by  no  means  the  least  of  his  achieve- 
ments. The  last  volume,  comprising  the  period 
when  he  wrote  most,  has  even  less  than  the  others. 
I have  refrained  from  publishing  my  Bibliogram 
on  Brougham  till  the  publication  of  the  31emoirs, 

* Continued  from  4*  S.  viii.  523. 
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in  the  expectation  that  probably  much  of  my 
ground  would  have  been  gone  over  : unfortunately 
Lord  Brougham  has  scarcely  touched  upon  it. 
In  this  his  lordship  has  followed  his  predecessors, 
for  if  we  take  the  autobiographies  or  memoirs  or 
lives  of  literary  men — men  who  have  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  literature — it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  mention  a single  one  who  has  given 
a catalogue  raisonne  of  his  works.  Take  such 
lives  as  Lockhart’s  Scott  or  Boswell’s  Johnson. 
Can  anything  be  more  defective  than  the  bibli- 
ography of  either  ? Or  again,  Jordan  or  Charles 
Knight,  or  John  Banim,  or  worse  than  any,  John 
Galt.  All  these  works  being  most  interesting, 
but  from  a bibliographical  point  of  view  most 
miserable. 

I want  information  as  to  authors,  &c.  of  the 
following  pamphlets.  The  first  is  signed  Angli- 
cus,”  and  is  entitled — 

(7.)  A letter  to  H.  B.,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  County  of 
York,  on  the  present  state  of  English  representation. 
Lond.  Ridgway,  1830. 

(8.)  The  expediency  of  a property-tax  considered 
in  4'elation  to  the  objections  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham.  Lond.  F.  C.  Westley,  165,  Strand,  1831. 
(Anon.) 

The  following  has  been  attributed  to  Lord 
Brougham.  See  Blackwoo(Js  Mag.  for  August, 
1831,  for  a most  virulently  abusive  article ) also 
Edin.  Rev.  liii. : — 

(9.)  Friendly  advice,  most  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Reform  Bill.  3rd  edit. 
Lond.  Ridgway,  1831. 

This  anonymous  pamphlet  elicited  another,  en- 
titled — 

Observations  on  a ■ pamphlet  falsely  attributed  to  a 
great  person,  &c.  Lond.  J.  Murray,  1831.  (Also  anony- 
mous.) 

(10.)  Jury  trial  in  Scotland,  improved  by  being  ex- 
tended. A letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  a member 
of  the  Scottish  Bar.  Edin.,  Laing  & Forbes,  1832. 
(Pseud.) 

The  following  pamphlet  is  signed  Junius” 
at  the  end : — 

(11.)  A letter  to,  &c.  on  the  subject  of  the  Magistracy  I 
of  England,  &c.  Lond.,  &c.,  for  the  author,  &c.  Caw-  | 
thorn,  1832.  I 

I have  somewhere  seen  the  following  (No.  12) 
attributed  to  Archbishop  Whately,  but  of  course  | 
a reference  to  his  life  by  his  daughter  does  not 
enlighten  one,  as  the  bibliography  in  that  is  just 
as  bad  as  in  most  works  of  the  kind : — 

(12.)  A letter  to,  &c.,  containing  observations  on  the 
Measure  of  Reform  now  under  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment ; in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  executive  government 
of  this  Country.  Loud.,  Ridgway,  1832.  (Anon.) 

(13.)  Selections  from  the  Speeches,  &c.,  with  a brief 
Memoir  of  his  Lordship’s  Life.  Lond.,  Ridgway,  1832. 
(Anon.) 

The  advertisement  is  dated  from  Cambridge.  i 
I should  like  to  have  had  a list  of  works  dedi-  I 


cated  to  Lord  Brougham.  The  only  one  I knot  i 
is  — 

(14.)  The  Village  poor  house.  By  a country  curah  i 
[in  verse.]  Lond.  1832—  • : 

the  dedication  to  which  mentions  Lord  Broughan  ' 
as  first  in  talents,  first  in  honour,  and  first  ii  ; 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries.” 

Olphar  Hamst.  I 


CHAUCER  RESTORED.— No.  IL 
“the  court  of  love.” 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Court  of  Love  was  no 
written  by  Chaucer.  Let  the  intelligent  reade: 
compare  the  following  parallels  : — 

1. 

“ The  blossoms  fresh  of  Tullius’  garden  sate, 

Poems  of  Virgil  take«  here  no  root.” 

Court  of  Love, 

“ When  that  April  with  his  show’res  sole. 

The  drought  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  root.” 

Prologue  C.  T. 

Identical  in  rhyme  and  metre. 

2.  j 

“ Of  false  Jiineas,  and  the  waimenting.”  ! 

Court  of  Love.  ; 

“ That  ever  heard  such  waimenting.” 

“ The  great  clamour  and  the  waimenting.” 

Knight's  Tale.  ! 

O 

O. 

“ They  were  arrayed,  and  did  their  sacrifice 
Unto  the  god  and  goddess  in  their  guise.” 

Court  of  Love. 

“ The  homes  full  of  mead,  as  was  the  guise 
There  lacked  nought  to  do  their  sacrifice.” 

Knight's  Tale. 

4. 

“ And  pleasantly  with  heartes  obeisance. 

So  must  they  lowly’  do  their  observance.”  ' 

Court  of  Love.  . 

“ Doth  so  his  ceremonies  and  obeisance. 

And  keepeth  in  semblant  all  his  observance.” 

Squire's  Tale. 

“ And  did  also  his  other  observances.”  , 

Troilus  and  C. 

“ Why  sleepe??.  y'e  ? it  is  no  nightertale.” 

“To  matins  went  the  lusty  nightingale.” 

“ He  might  not  sleep  in  all  the  nightertale.”  ^ 

Court  of  Love. 

“ So  hot  he  loved  that  by  nightertale 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale.” 

Prologue  C.  T. 

6.  j 

“ She  smote  me  thi'ough  the  very  heart  as  blive  , 

And  Venus  yet  I thank  I am  alive.” 

Court  of  Love. 

“ They  were  full  glad  to  excusen  them  full  blive  . 

Of  thing,  the  which  they  never  a-guilt  [in]  their! 
live[s].” 

Prol.  Wife  of  Bath.  ' 
“ Bet-[ter]  than  Virgil,  while  he  was  on  live  " 

Or  Dant[e]  also.  Now  let  us  ride[n]  blive." 

Friar's  Tale. 


[ 
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7. 

* “These  words  said,  she  caught  me  b}'  the  lappeft].” 

Court  of  Love.. 

1 “ And  Troilus  he  brought  in  by  the  lappeft].” 

Troilus  and  C. 

8. 

I “iMy  goddess  bright,  my  fortune  and  my  wre.” 

Court  of  Love. 

“ On  his  fortune  and  on  ure  also.” 

Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

'I  2.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ring  of  the  metal 
\ ounds  alike  through  all  these  passages ; hut, 
) urther,  there  is  in  the  Court  of  Love  a palpable 
I .llusioni  to  the  Complaint  to  Pity — viz.  in  stanza 
I 00,  commencing — 

“ A shrine  surmounting  all  in  stones  rich, 
r Of  which  the  force  was  pleasance  to  mine  eye 
[ With  diamond  or  sapphire,  never  like 
I I have  none  seen,  ne  wrought  so  wonderly.” 

. . . “ a tender  creature 

Is  shrined  there,  and  Pity  is  her  name.” 

This  plainly  refers  to  the  “ Death  of  Pity,”  and 
s'^ould  be  written  subsequently  to  the  Cionplaint. 
-Vho  but  the  author  of  the  latter  would  dare 
hus  to  refer  to  another’s  work  ? 

If  so  be  we  have  no  MS.  authority  for  ascrib- 
Qg  the  Court  of  Love  * to  Chaucer,  the  want  of 
t is  the  mere  proof  of  a negative.  There  being  no 
ival  claimant  in  the  field,  I hope  that  my  country- 
aen  will  unanimously  book  the  claim  for  Chaucer, 
f only  to  clear  his  fame  from  a possible  charge  of 
I he  grossest  plagiarism.  A.  Hall. 


Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  before  Mr.  Hall 
joes  any  further  with  his  Chaucer  Restored,” 
hat  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  may  assume  from 
! ny  statement  of  mine  that  “The  Court  of  Love,” 
‘The  Black  Knight,”  “ Chaucer’s  Dream,”  “The 
3uckoo  and  Nightingale,”  are  “admittedly  contem- 
poraneous ” with  Chaucer’s  youth — that  is,  1358- 
lo  A.  n.  ? Any  one  who,  considering  the  pre- 
ent  state  of  knowledge  of  Early  English,  admits 
he  “ Yle  of  Ladies  ” or,“  Chaucer’s  Dream,”  espe- 
iially  to  be  of  the  date  of  1358-65,  only  pro- 
1 :laims  thereby  that  he  ought  to  enter  himself  at 
king’s  College  School  for  a course  of  Early  Eng- 
ish. 

“ The  Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale  ” is  evi- 
lently  by  an  inferior  hand  to  Chaucer’s,  no  doubt 
bat  of  some  admirer  and  successor  of  his,  who 
(tarts  his  poem  by  quoting  two  of  his  master’s 
ines  in  the  “ Knightes  Tale,”  11.  1785-6  — 

“ The  god  of  love,  ah ! benedicite. 

How  myghtj'  and  how  grete  a lorde  is  he ! ” 

I ust  as  one  of  Tennyson’s  admirers  might  write  a 


* Those  inclined  to  investigate  the  matter  turther  will 

ind  the  whole  question,  as  regards  the  Court  of  Love,  very 
ibly  argued  by  Mr.  Waring  in  The  Academy  for  Novem- 
uer,  1870. 


poem,  after  his  death,  on  the  theme  of  two  of  his 
teacher’s  lines.  Echoes  of  Chaucer  will  be  found 
in  many  poems  written  after  his  time,  as  in  the 
“Flour  and  the  Leaf.”  F.  J.  Furnivall, 


USAGES  AT  A DUMFRIESSHIRE  FUNERAL 
A HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Mr.  Ateinson  (4‘**  S.  vii.  298),  describing  the 
customs  at  funerals  in  Cleveland,  reminds  me  of  a 
statement  which  I found  in  the  MS.  notes  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  F.  Hunter  Arundell  of  Barjarg  Tower, 
to  which  I have  already  referred  (4‘**  S.  vii.  491) 
in  regard  to  the  customs  at  funerals  in  Dumfries- 
shire some  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  such  scenes,  as  must  have  sometimes 
occurred  on  such  solemn  occasions,  have  long  been 
a matter  of  the  past,  and  are  unknown  in  the 
present  times.  The  services  of  wine  and  spirits 
at  funerals  have  been  put  down,  I believe,  in 
every  parish  in  the  South  of  Scotland;  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of 
total  abstainers,  as  because  it  was  felt  by  the 
respectable  classes  of  the  community  that  such 
expenses  were  an  unfair  and  improper  tax  on  the 
poor,  at  a time  when  they  were  least  able  to  bear 
it.  The  attempt  to  discontinue  such  services,  it 
was  known,  could  only  be  successful  if  the  example 
were  set  by  the  higher  classes,  and  in  no  instance 
did  they  refuse  to  join  in  the  praiseworthy  object. 
The  following  is  the  paper  to  which  I refer : — 

“ 13*^  July,  1775.  Copy  of  the  expenses  of  Laird- 
holme’s  funeral  paid  bj’^  Edw.  Irving  of  Wiseby  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 doz.  Lisbon 

. 1 

16 

0 

doz.  Port 

. 1 

7 

0 

doz.  Port 

. 1 

4 

0 

1 doz.  Teneriife  . 

. 0 

is 

0 

1 doz.  Malaga 

. 0 

IS 

0 

20  pints  of  Rum  at  3/G 

o 

« it 

10 

0 

Cash 

. U 

J 

0 

1 lb.  Souchonne  . 

. 0 

/ 

0 

1 lb.  Bohea  .... 

. 0 

3 

4 

15  lb.  lump  sugar 

. 0 

10 

0 

12  doz.  pipes 

. 0 

2 

0 

1 lb.  small  twist  . 

. 0 

1 

6 

2 lb.  common  twist 

. 0 

2 

8 

1 lb.  snuff  .... 

. 0 

1 

4 

2 screws  .... 

. 0 

2 

4 

4 flint  glasses  2j,  2 single  . 

. 0 

2 

6 

£11 

9 

8 

I may  add,  that  the  property  of  Lairdholme  is 
in  the  parish  of  Tundergarth,  in  Annandale,  and 
belonged  one  hundred  years  ago  to  a branch  of 
the  great  Border  family  of  .Tohnstones. 

C.  T.  Ramage. 


Letters  of  Junius.  — May  I hope  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  before  he  sums 
up  in  The  Academy ^ will  look  at  a brochure  of  my 
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deceased  j&iend  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  which  to 
my  mind  conclusively  shows  that  William  Burke 
was  J unius  ? Makkocheir. 

^‘Dame  Etjropa  ” AJiTD  ‘‘Battle  of  Dorkiu^g.” 
In  making  up  my  Annual  Catalogue  of  Books 
published  in  1871, 1 am  desirous  to  include  the 
titles  of  all  the  pamphlets  and  brochures  springing 
from  the  Dame  Eurupa  tract  and  the  Battle  of 
DorTiing  article.  Perhaps  some  of  your  subscribers 
can  help  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming  man.” 
I have  about  forty  titles  of  the  former,  and  twelve 
of  the  latter. 

Editor  of  “The  Phelisher’s  Circular.” 

188,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

[Replies  to  be  forwarded  direct]. 

A PROPOS  BE  Bottes. — The  following  note  is 
evidence  of  the  march  of  civilization  j at  all  events 
there  is  something  fresh  on  foot  in  Southern 
Europe,  doubtless  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the 
lovers  of  the  pictui-esque.  In  his  Heport  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Geneva,  Consul  Brown 
remarks  upon  the  curious  feature  in  the  leather 
trade,  in  the  fall  of  ox-hides  as  compared  to  cow- 
hides, consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  heavy  leather  which  was  so 
extensively  used  in  the  Levant,  Greece,  and 
Southern  Italy  for  buskins,  the  semi-barbarous 
natives  having  continued  until  quite  recently  to 
use  bits  of  tough  leather  roughly  sewn  to  fit  their 
feet ) whereas,  as  they  are  becoming  more  civilized, 
they  are  taking  to  shoes  of  the  ordinary  European 
type.  (See  Consular  Beports,  No.  2,  1871.) 

Philip  S.  King. 

34,  Parliament  Street. 

Mural  Decorations. — In  the  fine  old  church 
of  Kirkby  Malhamdale,  in  Craven,  are  two  mural 
paintings — for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
“ decorations.”  One  is  a skeleton,  with  the  legend, 
“ Remember  Death  ” ; the  other  is  Time,  with 
scythe,  hour-glass,  &c.,  and  the  legend,  “ Make 
use  of  Time.”  The  church  has  had  many  a good 
coat  of  whitewash;  but  the  above  figures  have 
always  been  spared,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  General  Lambert’s  monument  in  the  same 
church.  Stephen  Jackson. 

The  Flatts,  Malhara  Moor. 

Chinese  Monumental  Inscriptions. — As  the 
subject  of  epitaphs  has  for  some  time  been  popu- 
lar, perhaps  a literal  translation  of  one  on  a tomb 
at  Kowloon,  S.  China,  may  be  interesting  from  its 
being  a type  of  the  Chinese  style.  The  present  is 
a plain  record  of  facts,  and  does  not  tax  the  credu- 
lity of  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  transla- 
tion was  made  by  an  interpreter  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  I cannot  therefore  explain,  here  and  there, 
an  obscure  allusion  : — 

“ Monument  of  the  old  gentleman  Hoo  (iuong  Sang, 
who  lived  in  the  present  Tsing  Djnasty,  and  was  buried 
on  the  22nd  day  of  the  4th  month,  in  the  18th  year  of 


Kaliing*  in  this  flourishing  piece  of  ground  called  Xgou 
Lokling,  situate  on  the  [geometrical  or  local  ?]  character 
Ting-Tse,  facing  Kap-ut.  In  the  28th  year  of  Tow- 
Kwong,  the  proprietor  of  this  land  declined  in  fortune 
and  destiny  [?],  for  a portion  of  it  was  encroached  on  by 
some  farmers.” 

Verses. 

“ It  [?]  resembled  the  beard  of  the  Dragon,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  tomb  having  been  duly  repaired, 
the  posterity  of  the  deceased  has  failed”  [in  prosperity  ?]  i 

Again  — i 

“ This  piece  of  ground  has  been  compared  to  a green 
crab  ejecting  water.  It  was  of  the  best  description,  but 
these  farmers  maliciously  damaged  it.” 

“ * * Erected  by  Hoo  Tin  Cheong,  grandson  of  the  ; 
deceased.”  j 

On  tbe  usual  adjoining  structure,  shaped  like  1 
an  arm-chair,  is  a tablet  with  this  inscription : — ! 

“ The  Spiritual  Seat  of  the  Hoo  Famil3\” 

Sp. 

Singular  Bequest. — The  following  cutting 
from  the  Evening  Standard  of  Jan.  2,  1872,  will 
interest  many  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  How  many 
records  of  old  customs  would,  but  for  its  existence, 
have  been  for  ever  lost  to  us,  who  can  tell  ? And 
to  its  pages  we  turn  to  find  anything,  from  “ pre- 
destination to  slea-silk,”  and  with  the  feeling  that 
we  shall  not  be  disappointed : — 

“ Yesterday  afternoon  a sermon  was  preached  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Magnus-the-Martyr,  London  Bridge, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  M‘Caixl,  M.A.,  the  rector,  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  Mr.  Henry  Cloker,  a late  member  of  the 
Grocers’  Company.  The  will  is  dated  1573,  and  contains 
some  singular  clauses  ; one  of  which  is  that  the  master,  ! 
the  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants  of  the  Coopers’  Com-  , 
pany  shall  attend  divine  service  and  a sermon  preached 
on  New  Year’s-day  in  the  afternoon  for  ever.  The  pro- 
perty consists  of  two  small  estates,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  divided  amongst  the  clergyman  and  the  officers  of  the  ' 
company,  and  for  other  purposes.  One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular points  in  the  wiU  is  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Coopers’  | 
Company  failing  to  carry  out  the  various  bequests  Avith-  ' 
out  showing  sufficient  reason,  the  property  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  Grocei's’  Company.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  sermon  the  clerk  to  the  Coopers’  Company  read  the  ■ 
Avill,  after  which  the  curiously  antiquated  proceedings  ; 
terminated.”  , 

John  Piczforb,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering.  I 

Ottava  Rima. — It  bas  been  asserted  in  some  i 
recent  reviews  of  tbe  works  of  J.  H.  Erere  i 
(Wbistlecraft  Brothers),  that  Mr.  F.  was  tbe  in-  | 
troducer  amongst  tbe  English  of  tbeUtalian  ottava  I 
rinia.  . This  is  not  correct.  Fairfax’s  Tasso ^ i 
Harringdon’s  Orlando,  Fansbaw’s  Lusiad,  are  all 
in  tbe  stanza;  and  numerous  other  examples  | 
might  be  quoted.  N.  : 

An  apt  Quotation. — At  a recent  meeting  in  t 
Liverpool,  one  of  tbe  speakers,  compHmenting  tlie  < 
chairman,  tbe  Earl  of  Derby,  quoted  tbe  words 
from  Marmion,  “ On,  Stanley,  on  ! ” 

* The  date  of  the  above  is  June  15,  1814.  An  Emperor  I 
of  China  receives  another  name  after  death.  | 
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Many  years  ago,  at  a public  breakfast  or  dinner 
n the  same  town,  where  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
Sumner)  and  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord 
Stanley,  were  present,  the  Rev.  Hugh  M‘Neile, 
low  Dean  of  Ripou,  still  more  felicitously,  and 
u his  case  with  undoubted  originality,  ex- 
daimed,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  turning  first 
,0  the  Bishop  and  then  to  Lord  Stanley,  Charge, 
Jhester,  charge  ! on,  Stanley,  on  ! ” 

Those  who  have  ever  heard  Doctor  M‘Neile 
peak  in  public'  will  appreciate  the  exquisite  grace 
ind  point  with  which  the  quotation  was  delivered, 

J.  W.  W. 

Winchester. 

Abeenethy’s  “Heavenly  Teeatise/’  1626. — 
Jpon  the  title-page  of  A Christianas  Heavenly 
Treatise  containing  Physic  for  the  Soul,  written  by 
Vbernethy,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  and  published  in 
liondon,  1626,  small  quarto,  there  is  written  “Li- 
)er  Joannis  Bettison,  Pretium  2®  4*^,  29*^  Marche, 
.626,”  As  this  is  evidently  the  price  of  the 
mlume  at  the  period  it  was  given  to  the  world, 
;he  notandum  is  not  without  value  as  contem- 
)orary  evidence  of  the  price  of  a volume  of  up- 
vards  of  four  hundred  pages  at  that  date. 

The  bishop’s  production  has  prefixed  many 
jommendatorj'^  verses  in  Latin  and  English.  Of 
;he  former  there  is  one  by  “ Patricius  Sandseus,” 
Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University  at  the 
;ime  ; and  of  the  latter,  a poem  by  no  less  a per- 
son than  Sir  William  Alexander,  subsequently 
mown  as  Viscount  of  Canada  and  Earl  of  Stirling, 
i celebrated  statesman,  but  who  is  now  best 
mown  for  his  Recreations  with  the  Muses — a work 
n which  will  be  found  many  beautiful  lines. 
Some  of  the  passages  in  his  monarchic  tragedies 
ire  truly  admirable. 

Abernethy  was  one  of  the  bishops  deposed  at 
bhe  well-known  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1630,  of 
ivhich  a most  amusing  description  will  be  found 
in  the  amusing  volume  of  Scotish  Pasquils,  of 
svhich  a second  and  enlarged  edition  was  printed 
it  Edinburgh,  1868 ; Paterson,  74,  Princes  Street. 

The  bishop’s  excellent  work  is  thus  referred  to 
in  the  volume  just  mentioned : — 

“ Both  soule  and  bodey  Cathnes  cures,  then  none  but 
onlie  he 

Treu  pastor  and  phisitian  may  only  termed  be.” 

This  is  complimentary  enough,  more  especially 
as  the  other  bishops  are  somewhat  differently  re- 
presented in  the  same  poetical  translation  from 
the  original  Latin  verses.  J.  M. 

“Spit  eoe  lack  of  Mattee.”  — In  As  You 
Like  It,  Act  IV.  Sc.  I,  Rosalind  says  — 

“Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when  you 
vvere  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occa- 
fion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they 
will  spit ; and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter, 
the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss.” 


Shakespeare  here  alludes  to  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Euphues  of  Lyly  : — 

“ Without  doubt,  Euphues,  thou  dost  me  great  wrong, 
seeking  a skar  in  a smooth  skin,  thinking  to  stop  a vain 
wher  none  is  opened,  and  to  cast  love  in  my  teeth,  which 
I have  already  spit  out  o f my  mouth,  which  I must  needs 
think  pi-oceedeth  rather/o?-  lache  of  matter  then  any  good 
meaning,  els  wouldest  thou  never  harp  on  jmt  string 
which  is  burst  in  my  hart,  and  yet  ever  sounding  in  thy 
ears.” 

W.  L.  Rtjsblton. 

“ Mothee  Goose  ” and  hee  Melodies. — The 
story  of  William  Tell’s  shooting  the  apple  off  his 
son’s  head  has  been  recently  denied,  and  it  has 
even  been  stoutly  affirmed  that  William  Tell 
never  existed.  As  some  slight  compensation  for 
this  loss,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  “ Mother 
Goose  ” was  a real  personage.  This  fact  is  learned 
from  an  elegant  and  expensive  quarto  edition  of 
her  “Melodies  ” published  in  New  York  in  1869, 
an  edition  embellished  with  admirable  comic 
illustrations. 

The  family  of  Vergoos,  Verdegoos,  or  Goose 
existed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Thomas  Field, 
a native  of  the  parish  of  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, England,  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Vergoos.  Field,  before 
coming  to  America,  was  a printer  in  Bristol.  He 
gave  offence  to  the  mob  by  displaying  a halter 
whilst  a procession  in  honour  of  Dr.  Sacheverell 
was  passing  his  printing-office.  For  this  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Bristol,  but  after  a short  stay 
in  London,  ventured  back  to  Bristol,  where  find- 
ing himself  still  unpopular,  he  concluded  to  come 
to  America.  He  collected  the  nursery  songs  sung 
by  his  mother-in-law  to  his  eldest  child,  and 
published  them  under  the  name  of  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies.  Her  descendants  are  still  in  Boston. 

Uneda. 

Philadelpbia. 

A PRINT  QUERY. 

I have  long  held  an  opinion  opposed  to  that  of 
the  printsellers  and  collectors,  that  those  vei'y 
dark  and  often  fine  impressions  of  the  early 
engravers,  which  just  now  fetch  such  high  prices, 
are  not  always  the  early  impressions.  In  par- 
ticular I would  mention  Albert  Diirer’s  “Tem- 
perance ” or  “ Great  Fortune,”  and  more  espe- 
cially Lucas  van  Leyden’s  “ Mahomet  killing  the 
monk  Sergius.”  This  beautiful  print  is  dated 
1508,  and  is  certainly  very  fine  in  every  way,  and 
was  executed  when  the  artist  was  fourteen  years 
old. 

Now  I have  a peculiarly  delicate  impression  of 
this,  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  printed.  All 
the  background  is  so  light  as  almost  to  require  a 
magnifying  glass  to  see  it  perfectly,  but  still  most 
crisp,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  wear  of  the 
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plate.  Is  not  this  just  what  we  should  expect  of 
the  print  of  a boy  of  fourteen,  at  a time  when  en- 
graving was  quite  in  its  infancy  ? But,  as  a fact, 
the  much  darker  and  more  brilliant  impressions 
are  generally  considered  the  earliest  and  best. 

Against  this  I have  always  held  the  probability 
of  the  lighter  work  being  the  original,  done  when 
the  young  artist  had  exquisite  delicacy  and  taste, 
but  less  power;  and  the  fact  that  in  my  copy  at 
least  the  mark  of  the  coast  line  is  continued 
through  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  great  tree,  which 
was  not  so  in  the  darker  and,  as  I think,  the 
later  impressions.  This  has  been  denied  by  con- 
noisseurs, who  have  alleged  that  this  continuation 
had  at  some  time  been  put  in  carefully  in  pen  and 
ink ; but  last  week  a somewhat  dilapidated  copy 
was  sold  at  Sotheby’s  with  the  same  mark  through 
the  great  tree. 

Would  those  of  your  subscribers  who  possess 
tiiis  fine  print — either  in  a light  state  or  in  its 
richest — examine  this  particular  point,  and  let  us 
know  their  opinion  about  my  theory  ? 

I believe  that  in  bofh  these  prints,  and  in  fact 
several  others,  the  respective  artists  retouched 
their  weaker  and  more  delicate  plates  in  after  life. 

J.  C.  J. 


Akistophanes. — 

“ The  possibility  of  producing  an  adequate  translation 
of  an  entire  play  never  would  have  entered  into  his  (Mr. 
J.  Hookham  Frere’s)  mind,  but  from  the  example  of  his 
friend  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  who  had  himself  completed  a 
translation  of  almost  the  whole  of  Aristophanes.” — Me- 
moir of  John  Hookham  Frere,  p.  cclxiv.  note  1,  Works, 
V >1.  i.  Pickering,  1872.  ' 

What  is  known  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  version  be- 
yond this  ? Where  is  it  ? What  is  it  ? Prose  or 
verse  ? Q. 

[The  only  published  translations  of  William  Richard 
Hamilton,  Esq.  F.R.S.  (obit.  July  11,  1859)  known  to  us 
are  the  following : (1.)  Essay  on  the  Birds  of  Aris- 
tophanes, by  J.  W.  Silvern,  translated  by  W.  R.  Hamil- 
ton. Lond.  1835,  8vo.  (2.)  Two  Essays  on  the  Clouds 
and  on  The  Fripas  of  Aristophanes,  by  J.  W.  Silvern, 
translated  by  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Lond.  1836.  Both  pub- 
lished by  John  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street.] 

Artificial  Fly  Fishing.  — Charles  Cotton, 
who  was  the  first  to  systematise  this  art,  died  in 
1687.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  many 

Complete  Anglers,”  “ Perfect  Anglers,”  &c.,  who 
were  the  chief  writers  on  fly-fishing  after  him, 
such  as  Bowlker  (who  wrote  in  1746)  and  Bain- 
bridge  (in  1816),  to  Jesse,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the 
numerous  authors  of  late  years  ? Also,  where 
can  I meet  with  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  works 
on  fishing  ? I know  the  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria 
added  to  the  Piscatorial  Reminiscences  published 
by  Pickering  in  183*5.  Pelagius. 

[r('rtainl3'  the  best  catalogue  is  by  our  valued  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Thomas  Westwood,  entitled  A New 


Bibliotheca  Piscatoria  ; or.  General  Catalogue  of  Anyling 
and  Fishing  Literature,  with  Bibliographical  Notes  and 
Data.  Lond. : The  Field  Office,  346,  Strand,  1861.] 


Ballot  at  Rome. — Was  the  ballot  used  in  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  as  is  fre- 
quently asserted  by  reliable  authority  ? 


A.  S.  H. 


Bishops  Ethelnoth,  Stigand,  and  Ethel- 
MAR. — Can  any  one  inform  me  whether  the  three 
following  bishops  were  related ; and  if  so,  how  ? 
I have  in  different  books  found  each  of  them 
described  as  the  son  of  the  -dSlderman  or  Earl 
of  Cornwall : — Athelnoth,  or  Agelnot,  Bishop  of 
Canterbury,  1020;  Stigand,  Bishop  of  Elmham 
and  Dunwich,  1034 ; of  Winchester,  1047 ; and 
of  Canterbury,  1052  [1043  ?]  ; and  Ailmar,  Ethel- 
mar,  or  Egelmar,  Bishop  of  Elmham,  1047. 

J.  A. 


Bonaparte’s  Dictum. — Can  any  kind  reader 
give  me  the  exact  original,  or  tell  me  where  to 
find  it,  of  Napoleon’s  dictum  that,  in  war,  the 
moral  force  is  to  the  physical  force  as  three  to 
one,”  or  some  such  proportion  ? E.  A.  H. 


The  Lord  Boqueki. — My  father  taking  me  as 
a boy  to  Battle  on  a market  day,  I was  presented 
by  one  of  the  farmers  with  an  eighteen-penny- 
piece — the  bank  tokens  then  in  general  circula- 
tion—-vdth  the  observation,  “You  look  as  neat 
and  smart  as  my  Lord  Boqueki.”  And  on 
various  occasions  in  my  early  days  I heard  the 
expression  as  applied  to  anything  new  and  fresh. 
The  last  time,  some  five  or  six  years  since,  wait- 
ing at  the  Newhaven  station,  a farm  labourer 
brought  a portion  of  a plough  to  the  station 
freshly  painted  with  bright  red  and  blue,  when  he 
was  accosted  with — “ Well,  I should  think  that 
is  made  for  my  Lord  Boqueki,  it  do  look  so  tar- 
nation new.”  I asked  him  who  his  lordship  was, 
and  he  told  me : “ All  things  that  be  vired 
(fired  ?)  new  we  calls  his,  down  in  these  parts.” 

Whence  the  origin  of  the  application  and 
name  ? — the  spelling  of  which  may  be  incorrect, 
but  I have  given  it  as  pronounced.  H.  W.  D. 

Caricature. — I picked  up  an  old  engraving 
lately,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  the  meaning 
of  it  and  the  name  of  the  person  satirised.  It  is 
entitled  “ A Candidate  ! ! ! Generalissimo  of  the 
.Tanisaries.”  H.B.  del*  et  sculpt.  A very  stout 
well-dressed  gentleman,  in  the  costume  of  a cen- 
tury ago,  sits  in  an  arm  chair,  with  both  his  legs 
up  to  the  knees  in  pails  marked  “ Buttermilk  ” ; 
his  right  hand  grasps  a flint  musket  with  fixed 
bayonet,  on  which  is  impaled  a cap  of  liberty,  very 
much  torn ; his  left  hand  rests  on  a book  in- 
scribed “ P e Accounts,”  under  which  is  a 

scroll  bearing  “ Report  of  the  Committee,”  “ Deep 
Peculation,”  “ Clothing,  &c.,”  “ Arms,  Accoutre- 
ments, &c.”  On  the  gentleman’s  forehead  are 
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the  initials  M.  T.” ; his  two  watch  chains  have 
letters  strung  on  them,  making  up  the  words 
“ Knavery  and  Dishonour.”  A sheaf  of  muskets 
in  one  corner  is  labelled  “ For  Muster  day.”  Some 
bags  of  money  are  marked  ‘‘For  private  use,” 
“Plunder,”  &c.  The  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
figure  is  adorned  with  a portrait  entitled  “Buck- 
ingham,” also  a Hue  and  Cry,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  legible:  “Reward — Votes  — 
Day  Money  — Robbery— In  William  Street  — 
Murder — Lost.”  A bunch  of  tallies  labelled  “sure 
votes  ” hangs  upon  a nail.  I have  made  the  above 
description  as  accurate  as  I could  in  the  hope  that 
some  part  of  it  may  give  a clue  to  the  name  of 
the  individual.  W.  H.  P. 

Ckomwell  Relics. — Could  your  contributor 
Dr,  Rimbault  kindly  inform  me  where  the  relics 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
4“'  S.  viii.  550,  are  to  be  inspected  ? A relative 
has  a portrait  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Pro- 
tector, and  I should  be  greatly  gratified  if  I were 
enabled  to  verify  the  assertion.  E.  J. 

51,  Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

“ The  Entombment,”  by  Federigo  Bar- 
I Roccio.  — Among  the  pictures  belonging  to  the 
INIarquis  of  Westminster  at  the  South  Kensington 
INIuseum  there  is  an  Entombment  ascribed  to 
Federigo  Barroccio.  On  the  first  screen  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  Dyce  Collection  there  is 
also  an  Entombment  ascribed  to  Federigo  Bar- 
roccio. This  latter  is  an  engraving  by  yEgidius 
Sadeler  (who  died  in  1629,  seventeen  years  after 
Barroccio),  but  it  is  from  an  altogether  different 
design  and  picture.  Did  Barroccio  paint  two 
of  the  same  subjects,  and  with  none  but  the 
most  distant  relationship  ? The  question  is  in- 
teresting on  several  accounts,  but  specially  so  to 
me,  because  I have  a picture  on  copper  which 
agrees  wholly  with  that  engraved  hj  Sadeler, 
except  that  the  top  of  mine  is  square  and  that  of 
the  engraving  semicircular.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  age  of  my  little  picture,  which,  if  not  an  original 
of  this  valued  master,  represents  an  original  which 
ought  to  be  found.  B.  H.  Cowper. 

The  Council  oe  Ephesus. — It  is  remarkable 
that  at  this  council  the  Nicene  creed,  as  originally 
drawn  up  and  published  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
was  alone  recited  and  appealed  to  as  the  sole 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  the  important  alterations 
made  in  that  creed  both  by  omission  and  addi- 
tion by  the  Second  (Ecumenical  Council  being 
thus  entirely  ignored.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  both  the 
Nicene  and  the  Constantinopolitan  creeds  were 
recited,  and  both  referred  to  as  the  joint  standards 
of  orthodoxy.  The  additions,  too,  made  to  the 
Nicene  creed  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
were  confirmed.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
explain  this  circumstance  and  account  for  it,  or 


throw  any  light  upon  it  from  the  Fathers  and 
Church  historians  ? G.  D.  W.  O. 

Charles  Sandoe  Gilbert.  — Is  there  any 
record  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  wrote 
An  Historical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
1817-20,  2 vols.  royal  4to.  The  only  notice  re- 
cording his  decease  that  I have  been  able  to  find 
is  in  the  Rev.  John  Wallis’s  Cornwall  Register, 
p.  312,  where  it  says,  in  speaking  of  him : “ He 
died  I believe  in  London.  The  last  time  I saw 
him  was  in  a small  house  at  the  end  of  the  Strand 
church,”  Worth,  in  his  History  of  Devonport, 
says  he  died  in  1831,  but  gives  no  authority  for 
the  statement.  By  the  kind  permission  of  the 
incumbents  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes  I have  had  the  burial  registers  of 
these  parishes  searched  without  finding  any  entry. 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  History  is  no  doubt  the  best  ever 
published  about  Cornwall.  It  is  now  a compara- 
tively scarce  book,  and  even  when  met  with  seldom 
possesses  a complete  set  of  the  engravings. 

George  C.  Boase. 

Henry  Inch. — What  authority  is  there  for 
stating  that  Henry  Inch  was  the  inventor  and 
designer  of  the  casemated  galleries  at  Gibraltar  ? 
Mr.  Inch  was  born  at  Ludgvan  in  Cornwall,  and 
died  in  the  year  1809.  George  C.  Boase. 

“ Marriage  with  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.” 
Will  one  of  your  numerous  readers  inform  me 
where  I shall  find  a full  report  of  the  debate  which 
took  place  last  session  on  the  “ Marriage  with  a 
deceased  Wife’s  Sister”  Bill,  and  the  names  of 
the  various  members  who  voted  for  and  against 
the  bill  on  the  same  being  thrown  out  ? Also, 
what  works,  if  any,  have  been  published  on  the 
subject,  and  where  I should  be  able  to  obtain 
copies  ? R.  G. 

[The  Bill  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  15,  the  motion  being  carried  by 
125  to  41.  The  House  went  into  Committee  on  Marchh 
(Ayes  149,  Noes  84)  again  on  the  9th  (Ayes  133, 
Noes  98) ; and  the  Bill  was  read  a third  time  on  March  10. 
The  Bill  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
March  27,  and  rejected  by  a majority  of  26  ; the  numbers 
for  the  rejection  being  97  against  71  in  favour  of  the  Bi.l. 
The  debates  will  be  found  in  The  Times  of  the  days  fol- 
lowing on  those  on  which  they  took  place  ; but  the  list 
of  members  voting  is  sometimes  unavoidably  delayed 
until  the  second  day  after  a division.  The  Marriage  Law 
Amendment  Society,  21,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster, 
has  we  believe  published  some  tracts  in  favour  of  Mar- 
riage with  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister ; and  the  Scriptural 
Argument  against  it  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  by 
the  late  Rev.  John  Keble,  published  by  Parker  of  the 
Strand.  Other  recent  works  on  the  Marriage  with  a De- 
ceased Wife’s  Sister  are  by  J.  F.  Denham,  1847 ; Dr.  E.  B. 
Pusey,  1849  ; Dr.  J.  A.  Hessey,  1855,  Rivingtons  ; and 
F.  N.  Rogers,  1855,  Rivingtons.] 

Military  Medals. — Will  you  or  any  of  the 
numerous  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  kindly  inform  me 
where  I can  see  engravings  or  drawings  of  the 
following  ? — 
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1.  Gold  medal  from  the  King'  of  Prussia  to 

Mr.  William  Murphy,  a private  gentleman  of 

the  troop  of  Guards  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.”  April,  1721. 

2.  Gold  medal  from  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  each 
of  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  ‘‘for  their  high 
sense  of  honour  during  the  attack  on  the  city  of 
Foutarahia  in  1792.” 

3.  Gold  medal  to  Suhadar  Ihraham  Cawn,  1st 
battalion,  3rd  regiment,  Bombay  Infantry,  “for 
his  gallant  and  soldier-like  attack  of  a pagoda 
near  Carwar.”  Bombay,  Aug.  1800. 

4.  Gold  medal  to  Mustapha  Beg,  1st  battalion, 
1st  Native  Infantry,  “ for  giving  the  only  intinia- 
tion  which  was  received  of  the  projected  mutiny 
at  Vellore.”  Madras,  Aug.  1806. 

5.  Gold  medal  from  the  Highland  Society  to 
Corporal  Mackay,  71st  regiment,  “ for  his  dignified 
disinterestedness  towards  General  Bernier,  whose 
life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera  in  1809.” 

6.  Silver  medals  to  Jemadar  Shieck  Hoosein, 
2nd  battalion,  6th  regiment,  Native  Infantry ; and 
sepoy  Hurry  Bhoy,  1st  battalion,  7th  regiment, 
Native  Infantry,  “for  exemplary  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Gunnesh  Candy.”  Bombay,  Nov.  1817. 

7.  Silver  medals  to  Corporal  McLaughlan  and 

four  other  soldiers  of  the  73rd  regiment,  “for  dis- 
])lay  of  heroism  and  generous  feeling  on  march 
from  Passera  to  Badulla  during  the  Kandian  war.” 
Ceylon,  1818.  J.  W.  Fleming. 

113,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

Numismatic. — ^Will  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  whether  I have  been  correctly  informed  that 
two  coins  or  tokens  which  I have  are  an  Irish 
halfpenny  and  farthing  struck  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  ? The  coins  I mention  are  of  copper, 
and  bear  on  the  obverse  a profile  turned  to  the 
right,  with  an  inscription,  “Voce  Populi”;  on  the 
reverse  a harp,  with  “Ilibernia,”  and  the  date 
“ 1760  ” under  the  harp.  What  is  the  history  of 
these  coins?  F. 

Brighton. 

[Pinkerton,  in  liis  Essay  on  Medals  (ii.  127),  remarks: 

“ In  1760  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  copper  coin  in 
Ireland,  upon  which  a societ}'’  of  Irish  gentlemen 
applied  for  leave,  upon  proper  conditions,  to  coin  half- 
pence ; which  being  granted,  those  appeared  with  a very 
bad  portrait  of  George  II.,  and  vooE  roruni  around  it. 
The  bust  bears  a much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Pre- 
tender ; but  whether  this  was  a piece  of  waggery  in  tlie 
engraver,  or  only  arose  from  his  ignorance  in  drawing, 
must  be  left  to  doubt.”  In  Lindsay’s  Coinage  of  Ireland^ 
1839,  the  coin  is  engraved  in  the  fifth  supplementary 
plate.  No.  16,  and  in  the  advertisement,  p.  139,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  it:  “This  curious  varieG’-  of  the 
‘ voce  populi’  halfpence  exhibits  a P before  the  face,  and 
illustrates  Pinkerton’s  remark  that  the  portrait  on  these 
coins  seems  intended  for  that  of  the  Pretender : it  is  a 
very  neat  coin,  perhaps  a pattern.”] 

OxFOTiD  Canoes. — Canoes  were  introduced  on 
the  river  at  Oxford  rather  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  and  were  considered  to  be  novelties.  They 


had,  however,  been  popular  in  a previous  genera- 
tion, for  in  a most  diverting  work  entitled  The 
Young  Travellers ; or,  a Visit  to  Oxford,  by  a Lady, 
author  of  Victims  of  Pleasure,  &c.  (1818),  I find 
the  following  passage : — 

“ Mr.  Hartley  took  the  children  into  the  churchyard  of 

St.  Aldate’s,  just  opposite  great  Tom ‘How  true 

it  is,’  said  he,  ‘ that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 
We  can  scarcely  ever  enter  a churchj'^ard  without  wit- 
nessing the  records  of  sudden  and  accidental  death. 
Yonder  is  one,  pointing  to  the  gravestone  of  a young 
man  who  was  drowned  just  below  Folly  Bridge  by  the 
over-ebbing  of  a dangerous  kind  of  boat  called  a canoe, 
much  used  for  pleasure  till  forbidden  by  the  governor  of 
the  university.” — P.  50. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  such  a 
tombstone  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  Aldate’s ; and  if  j 
so,  to  be  favoured  with  a copy  of  the  inscription.  ! 
I should  also  be  glad  to  know  if  the  contemplated  : 
“ appendix  ” to  the  book  from  which  I have  j 
quoted  was  ever  published.  It  was  to  contain  ' 
twenty-nine  “correct  likenesses  of  curious  charac-  j 
ters  here  referred  to,  with  some  biographical  or  i 
other  accounts  of  them.”  (See  “ advertisenrent  ” | 
to  The  Young  Travellersf)  One  of  these  plates,  | 
“Mother  Goose  ” the  flowcrseller,  is  given  as  a ' 
specimen  of  the  engravings  in  question.  It  is 
finely  engraved  and  is  signed  “ I.  W.  Oxon.”  ; 
Who  was  he  ? Cuthbert  Bede.  ^ 

I 

Hr.  Parkins. — Mr.  Millard,  the  London  book- 
seller, advertises  a valuable  manuscript  on  magic 
by  this  author,  who  resided  near  Grantham,  I 
believe,  and  died  many  years  since.  Who  was  he,  i 
and  when  did  he  die  ? I understand  that  he  sold  i 
love  charms,  and  believed  in  magical  powers,  &c. 
Was  it  so  ? CnR.  Cooke. 

[Dr.  Parkins  resided  at  “Our  Public  OOicc,  Temple  of 
Wisdom,  Little  Gonerby,  near  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.” 
Among  his  nurperoiis  works  we  find  he  is  the  author  of  : 
The  Cahinet  o f Wealth  ; Key  to  the  Wisemaii’ s Crown,  or,  \ 
the  Way  to  Wealth,  1815;  Young  Man' s Best  Companion; 
Complete  Herbal  and  Family  I*hysician;  and  d'he  Uni- 
versal Fortune  Teller,  1823.] 

Les  Pretres  debortes. — Where  can  I learn 
anything  about  the  French  Pasteurs,  or  Pretres  * 
deportes,  in  the  first  French  Bevolution,  beyond  | 
what  is  told  in  Tin  Pretre  deporte,  and  Moreau’s  I 
Prftres  franqais  autc  Etats-Unisf  j 

Also,  what  information  have  we  as  to  the  fate  , 
of  the  “ enfans  trouves”  and  other  young  persons  ! 
dependent  on  charitable  institutions  at  the  same  : 
time  ? , 

The  Author  oe  “On  the  Edge  ' 
op  the  Storm.” 

Royal  Heads  on  Bells. — Will  some  readers  , 
of  “N.  &:  Q.”  who  have  a taste  for  such  matters  ! 
hunt  for  the  heads  of  royalty  on  any  bells  in  their  i 
locality  or  elsewhere,  if  they  have  an  opportunity  ? 

I may  say  there  are  none  such  ancients  in  Somer-  ; 
set,  Devon,  or  Cornwall,  excepting  on  a bell  at  i 
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St.  James’s,  Devonport,  wliicli  was  brought  from 
a decayed  church  in  Worcester. 

I think  only  three  types  of  heads  are  known  to 
canipanists;  those  are  supposed  to  be  of  Edward  I. 
and  Eleanor,  Edward  III.  and  Idiilippa,  Henry  VI. 
and  Margaret,  and  the  young  Prince  Edward.^ 

The  habitats  of  the  *first,  with  the  same  initial 
cross,  are  at  Winstone,  Huntley,  Coberley  (two), 
Dyrham,  Upper  Slaughter,  all  in  Gloucester  j 
the  same  at  Elmley  Castle,  co.  Worcester. 

The  second,  with  diverse  initial  crosses  and  in 
different  type,  are  at  Stoneleigh,  Warwick; 
Christ  Church,  Hants,  king’s  head,  only ; Cherry 
Hinton,  Cambridge,  the  queen  only,  with  the 
same  cross  and  letters  as  at  Christ  Church,  West 
Lynn;  Bottisham,  Cambridge;  Gowts,  Lincoln; 
Chippenham,  Wimsbotsham,  Northampton,  also 
at  Ampton,  Suffolk— king  only  ; at  Chaddesdon, 
Derby,  evidently  from  much  worn  stamps,  and 
dated  1742 : by  Thomas  Hedderley  Founder,” 
in  ancient  type.  He  was  a Nottingham  founder. 

I have  engravings  of  ^11  the  above,  and  shall 
be  willing  to  supply  copies  to  any  bell  archseolo- 
gist  who  will  write  to  me,  enclosing  stamps  to 
cover  postage.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Rectory,  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon. 

Sansomes. — In  the  parish  of  Ashwell,  co.  Herts, 
is  a field  called  Sansomes,  which,  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  was 
church  property.  In  one  corner  the  foundations 
of  an  extensive  building  still  remain  beneath  the 
surface.  The  stones  are  squared,  and,  judging 
from  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  building  must 
have  been  of  considerable  importance.  At  Wor- 
cester there  is  a piece  of  ground  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  cathedral  (and  perhaps  still  does), 
also  called  Sansomes;  and  I am  told  that  adjacent 
to  the  cathedral  of  Ely  or  Lincoln,  my  informant 
forgets  which,  there  is  some  land  known  by  the 
same  name.  I am  desirous  of  knowing  the  origin 
of  the  word,  and  also  whether  there  are  other 
church  lands  in  England  called  Sansomes. 

J.  E.  Cessans. 

Dr.  Wm.  Strode. — Could  you  tell  me  which 
is  correct — vain”  or  vein”  in  the  fifth  line  of 
the  following  epigram?  The  Contemporary  Review 
(July,  1870),  quoting  it,  has  “vain  — 

“ My  love  and  I for  kisses  played  ; 

She  would  keep  stakes  : I was  content ; , 

But  when  I won,  she  would  he  paid  ; 

This  made  me  ask  her  what  she  meant. 

‘Pray,  since  I see  ’ (quoth  she)  ‘ your  wrangling  [vein] 
vain. 

Take  your  own  kisses ; give  me  mine  again.’ 

“ Dk.  John  [William  .?]  Stkodl.” 

S.  II.  w. 

[These  pla^Tul  lines  by  Dr.  William  Strode  appeared 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  July,  1823,  where  we  read  “ wrang- 
ling vayne,”  and  in“N.  & Q.”  S.  i.  302,  “wrangle 
in  vaine.”  When  are  the  scattered  lyrics  of  this  eminent 
Caroline  poet,  orator,  and  divine,  to  be  collected  and 


edited  ? See  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  i.  116,  302,  490  ; 2"'i  S.  x. 
462.] 

The  Seven  Towns  of  Holland. — Wrangle, 
Leake,  Leverton,  Benington,  Bathwick,  Ereiston, 
and  Eishtoft.  I should  like  to  luiow  why  these 
towns  are  so  called?  Tiios.  Batcliffe. 


EepTfejj* 

“ BY  HOOK  OR  BY  CROOK.” 

(4‘^  S.  viii.  64,  133,  196,  464.) 

In  my  opinion  this  proverbial  or  trite  expression 
did  not  owe  its  familiar  use  to  any  of  the  in- 
genious conjectures  to  which  your  correspondents 
have  ascribed  it,  viz.  to  two  Irish  places  of  do- 
barcation  at  Waterford; — to  two  land-surveyor, s 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  adjudicating 
on  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  after 
the  Great  Eire  ; — to  two  imaginary  judges  named 
Hook  and  Crook,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  men- 
tioned in  some  other  provincial  glossaries,  &c. 

The  use  of  the  expression,  “by  hook  or  b}'- 
crook,”  is  traceable  to  an  earlier  and  more  humble 
and  commonplace  origin,  and  is  founded  on  tin; 
old  practice  of  mediceval  conveyancers,  when  they 
had  to  frame  grants  intended  to  convey  or  re- 
serve a limited  easement  or  grant  of  dead  wood 
for  fuel  or  other  like  purposes,  over  a tract  of 
woodland,  which  might  be  available  without  ma- 
terially interfering  with  the  more  substantial  use 
and  profits  of  the  timber  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  landowner. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  often  well  worth  the 
while  of  an  adjacent  tenant  or  neighbour  to  havc^ 
or  reserve  a precarious  authority  to  carry  away 
any  refu.se,  dead,  or  damaged  portions  of  the  tree,‘s 
provided  they  could  be  readily  removed  without 
material  detriment  to  the  owner  of  the  wood,  by 
simple  means,  falling  far  short  of  the  more  effec- 
tive axe,  bill,  or  saws  incidental  to  the  felling  of 
timber  for  general  purposes. 

Among  these  simple  modes  of  removal  are  the 
hooked  poles,  or  crooks,  by  which  dry  or  dead 
bits  of  wood  can  be  detached  and  pulled  down 
from  the  upper  branches  of  a tree.  The  ordinary 
local  glossaries  supply  instances  of  this  kind,  such 
as  Halliwell’s,  Nares’,  and  Grose’s;  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  “ crooA;-/?^//,  for  pulling  down  dead 
branches,”  is  mentioned  as  a fiimiliar  term  in 
Gloucestershire.  So  we  have,  in  the  old  French 
custumals,  a right  to  take  “brancas  siccas  cum 
crocco  ligneo  sive  ferreo”  in  royal  forests  (Du- 
cauge,  tit.  “Branca”),  with  other  authorities  in 
Michelet’s  Oriyines  du  Droit  fran^ais,  edition 
Bruxelles,  1838,  pp.  III,  112. 

A later  instance,  and  one  near  at  hand,  and 
familiar  to  me,  will  be  found  in  a small  book 
printed  some  years  ago,  for  a copy  of  which  I am 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Wallis,  the  re- 
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spected  vicar  of  Bodmin  in  Cornwall.  He  found 
amon^  the  records  of  the  Corporation  a document 
claiming  for  the  burgesses  of  the  town  a right 
under  the  concession  of  the  prior  of  Bodmin  “ to 
bear  and  carry  away  on  their  backs,  and  in  no 
other  way,  the  lop,  crop,  hook,  crook,  and  bag- 
wood  in  the  prior’s  wood  of  Dunmeer.”  Another 
part  of  this  record  calls  this  right  “ a right,  with 
hook  and  crook,-  to  lop,  crop,  and  carry  away 
fuel,”  &c.,  in  the  same  wood.  The  date  of  the 
petition  in  which  this  easement  is  claimed  is  the 
year  1625. 

I could  without  much  difficulty  supply  other 
instances  of  the  use  of  this  expression  in  its  like 
real,  bond  jide^  and  practical  sense  of  removal  by 
the  simple  process  of  a pot-hook,  or  bill-hook,  or 
hanger.  Such  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  this  cant 
phrase  applied  to  the  very  different  purpose  of 
effecting  an  object  by  one  of  two  alternative 
means.  E.  Smirke. 


DR.  E.  A.  HOLYOKE. 

(d***  S.  viii.  280;  ix.  40.) 

The  following  are  copied  from  Letters  to  a 
Young  Physician  just  entering  upon  Practice,  by 
.lames  Jackson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  liondon  and  Boston, 
1850:  — 

“ I will  not  give  you  a list  of  the  worthy  successors  of 
Hippocrates.  It  would  be  a long  list,  though  I should 
select  those  only  whose  claims  would  not  be  disputed.  I 
might  find  some  such  in  our  own  land,  who  have  finished 
their  career  in  the  present  century.  I will  indulge  my- 
self in  naming  one  only^,  one  whom  I had  the  happiness 
to  know  intimately.  He  was  my  first  teacher  ; and  I 
have  been  accustomed,  with  some  others  of  his  pupils,  to 
call  him  old  master.  1 refer  to  the  late  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke,  M.D.,  of  Salem.  He,  like  Hippocrates,  lived 
more  than  a hundred  years,  retaining  his  faculties  men- 
tal and  bodily,  to  the  end  of  his  centur}',  in  unusual  per- 
fection. But  it  is  not  for  his  longevity  that  1 mention 
him  as  entitled  to  a high  rank  in  the  profession  .... 

“ Dr.  Holyoke  ranked  among  our  first  men  in  his  general 
scientific  attainments.  But  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
industriously  and  faithfully  pursued,  was  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  its  various  branches.  He  observed,  closelj' 
and  criticall}’,  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  methods 
of  treating  it.  His  conceptions  were  clear  and  his  memory 
strong  ; though,  like  other  old  men,  he  lamented  its  decay 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  bad  not  lost  it,  however, 
as  was  shown  On  the  day  which  completed  his  hundred 
years,  and  when  he  began  on  a new  centur}^  On  that 
day  a case  was  presented  to  him  of  an  unusual  character, 
on  which,  after  examining  it,  he  remarked  that  he  did 
not  recall  any  like  it,  unless  that  of  a patient  whom  he 
named.  This  patient  was  one  whom  he  had  seen  once 
only,  forty  years  before 

“ Dr.  Hoh’oke  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  I went 
into  his  study.  He  had  had  a very  extensive  practice, 
but?he  had  then  contracted  it,  so  that  he  attended  to  his 
business  on  foot.  After  a short  time,  he  allowed  me  to 
walk  with  him  and  see  his  patients— a privilege  for  which 
I have  ever  felt  most  thankful.  My  intercourse  with 
him  was  highly  instructive ; it  was  also  most  agreeable. 
He  was  extremely  affable,  and  had  the  simplicity  of 
manner  which  belongs  to  the  true  gentleman.  Withal 


he  had  a playful  humour  and  a most  heart}'  laugh  ; but  I 
he  never  wounded  any  man’s  reputation.  From  rayi 
very  imperfect  delineation  of  his  character,  you 
judge  how  much  I must  have  venerated  and  loved  him;' 
and  I hope  that  this  delineation  may  not  seem  to  have 
occupied  too  much  space,” 

J.  D. 


FUNERAL  OF  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

(4*’’  S.  viii.  passim ; ix.  44.) 

I have  the  “ best  authority,”  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son’s own  in  his  own  handwriting,  for  my  state- 
ment of  facts  respecting  this  affair.  But  P.  A.  L. 
somewhat  misunderstands  me.  I meant  to  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertion  that  he  was  only  i 
“put  upon  the  retired  list  and  half-pay,”  and  to 
assert  the  truth,  that  he  was  absolutely  and  arbi- 
trarily dismissed  the  service.  Of  course,  this  was 
in  consequence  of  the  affair  at  Cumberland  Gate,  j 
The  causa  causans  was  political  enmity  on  the  ' 
part  of  the  government,  and  personal  displeasure 
on  the  part  of  the  king — the  latter  produced  or  I 
strengthened  by  falsehood  and  misrepresentation.  ^ 
I may  somewhat  modify  my  statement,  that  his  ; 
“ restoration  was  owing  more  to  the  personal  I 
favour  of  the  king,”  &c.  That  favour  was  very  ! 
strong,  and  very  warmly  expressed;  but  I send  i 
an  extract  from  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  journal,  which  | 
shows  that  the  king  was  anxious  not  to  take  to  j 
himself  more  credit  than  was  his  due : — 

“ Went  to  levee.  The  king  took  me  by  the  hand,  j 
and  asked  me  how  I did.  When  I expressed  my  acknow-  j 
ledgments,  the  king  said,  holding  my  hand  all  the  time : ! 
‘ 1 tell  you  the  truth.  It  was  the  recommendation  of  my 
cabinet  that  I should  restore  you.  And  God  forbid  I | 
should  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  any  act  of  favour  to  a | 
gallant  officer.  I feel  quite  confident  that,  in  replacing  I 
you  in  my  army,  I shall  always  be  able  to  command  the  j 
sword  of  a brave  general  and  a loyal  subject.’  ” 

Another  object  was  to  refute  the  unqualified  j 
statement,  that  “the  Duke  of  Wellington  induced 
the  king  to  reinstate  Sir  R.  Wilson.”  In  the 
same  iournal  is  the  following  entry:  — 

“ July  21st. 

“ Saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  this  morning.  He  said,  | 
‘ I shall  only  think  of  your  services  when  I refer  to  the 
past.’  And  he  gave  me  his  hand  in  token  of  perfect  { 
reconciliation.” 

The  difference  had  arisen  from  Sir  R.  Wilson’s 
efforts  to  save  Marshal  Ney  under  the  terms  of 
the  Capitulation  of  Paris. 

Again : — 

“ Lord  Aberdeen  said  all  that  a sincere  friend  could  ! 
sa}',  and  throughout  has  acted  like  one.  Indeed  to  him,  \ 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  1 am  most  indebted'^  | 

I ought  to  have  added,  that  the  whole  of  Sir  : 
Robert’s  half-pay  front  his  dismissal  was  granted  ! 
to  him  in  full  on  his  restoration — the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  opinion  then  held  of  the  injustice  of 
his  deprivation.  j 
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Sir  Robert’s  eldest  son,  Henry,*  died  some  years 
before  this  time.  His  second  son,  Borville,t  was 
in  the  Brazilian  navy.  His  third  son,  Belford 
Hinton,  was  in  Columbia,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Liberator,  and  colonel  in  that  service.  He  was 
afterwards  successively  H.B.M.’s  consul  at  Lima, 
and  charge  d’affaires  to  Venezuela.  In  1854  he 
was  irresistibly  compelled,  by  the  breaking  down 
of  his  health,  to  resign  the  appointments,  when 
he  received  the  K.C.B.  for  his  diplomatic  services, 
and  he  died  in  London  in  1859.  By  his  means 
the  Guano  Islands  we're  secured  to  Peru,  in  a 
treaty  which  he  negotiated. 

The  next  works  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  which 
I shall  publish,  are  a minute  history  of  his  ser- 
vices as  a “ Partisan  ” in  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
1808-9,  and  of  the  formation  of  Canning’s  ad- 
ministration, in  which  he  bore  the  principal  part 
as  negotiator.  These  are  nearly  ready.  1 shall 
then  hope  to  continue  the  Life. 

Herbert  Randolph. 

Ringmore. 

Jacobite  Ciphers  (4^*^  S.  viii.  415, 559.) — ^I  beg 
to  offer  my  very  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Pettet  and  T.  W.  G.  They  are  perfectly 
correct  in  their  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
letter  F.  In  the  key  to  the  cipher  (which  I may 
as  well  say  was  among  the  papers  of  Col.  James 
Grahme,  some  time  Privy  Purse  to  James  IL), 
that  letter  was  formed  like  an  italic  double 
after  a common  fashion  then  prevailing;  of  the 
use  of  which,  we  still  retain  the  vestiges  in  such 
uHines  as  ffoulkes,  ffolliof,  ffnnjmjton,  ^'c.  Appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  a document, 
which  it  was  unsafe  to  keep  and  unwise  to  de- 
stroy. Col.  Grahme — who  wrote  a coarse  bad  hand 
— transformed  the  ff  into  PI ; and  followed  the 
same  course  with  another  letter,  of  which  he  made 
in  R : but  this  he  has  done  so  effectually,  that 
:he  original  of  the  palimpsest  (so  to  call  it) 
lefies  me. 

In  the  letter  from  10  ” (that  is,  Lord  Middle- 
j;on),  to  which  I referred  in  my  first  letter  to 
‘N.  & Q.,”  the  following  passage  occurs:  ‘‘My 
iervice  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Jerkers.”  Is 
my  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
)erpetually  changing  Jacobite  titles  to  help  me  to 
he  real  name  of  this  dignitary  ? 

Francis  E.  Paget. 

Elford  Rectory,  Tamworth. 

Burnsiana  (4‘^  S.  vii.  viii.  passim.^ — The  con- 
roversy  about  the  meaning  of  pin  in  the  address 

* Henry  was  in  the  British  army.  He  died  in  1827  of 
iver  disease  contracted  in  India. 

t “Borville  John,”  second  son  of  Sir  Robert,  was  a 
ieutenant  on  board  the  “ Northumberland  ” when  she 
ook  out  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  He  resigned  his  com- 
nission  on  his  father’s  d isinissal ; but  returned  to  the 
inglish  service  on  his  restoration.  He  died  at  Hong 
Jong  in  1854. 


to  a haggis  is  curious  to  one  who  has  often  seen 
this  dish  placed  on  an  Ayrshire  farmer’s  table 
before  a lot  of  hungry  ploughmen.  The  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  Burns  is  perfect  even  to  the  pin. 

I suspect  that  the  Aberdonian’s  new  reading 
arises  from  the  peculiar  pronunciation  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  give  to  this  word.  No  doubt  he  would 
pronounce  pin  and  peen  may  Aberdeen-awa 
mean  juice.  The  second  verse  of  the  address  in 
which  the  line  occurs  describes  merely  the  out- 
ward  appearance  of  the  haggis,  and  the  only  refer- 
ence to  juice  there  is — 

“ While  thro’  your  pores  the  dews  distil. 

Like  amber  bead.” 

One  can  hardly  imagine  such  an  exaggerated 
hyperbole  as  that  these  drops  would  help  in  time 
of  need  to  turn  a mill. 

But  ScoTOPHiLUS  suggests  that  peen  may  refer 
to  a “ pent-up  stream  of  liquor  inside  the  haggis.” 
If  such  really  existed.  Burns,  with  his  usual  happy 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  figurative  language,  would, 
I think,  have  let  out  this  pent-up  stream  in  the 
third  verse,  when  “ rustic  labour,”  after  “dightin  ” 
his  knife,  trenched  open  the  entrails.  I suspect 
rustic  labour  would  be  terribly  disgusted  and  dis- 
appointed if  the  result  of  his  cutting  was  to  let 
out  a stream  of  liquor  instead  of  showing  the 
“Gushing  entrails  bright,  warm,  reekin’,  rich.” 

To  paraphrase  slightly  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  poem — 

“And  Labour  wants  nae  skinking  ware 

That  jaups  in  luggies. 

But  if  ye  wish  his  gratefu’  prayer, 

Gie  him  a haggis.” 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  a pent-up  stream  sud- 
denly let  out  would  “jaup  ” terribly  on  a “ hig- 
gle,” and  that  the  very  last  idea  that  was  m 
Burns’s  mind  was  to  suggest  that  a haggis  was  a 
lot  of  “ skinking  ware.”  No  : it  was  good,  genuine, 
solid  haggis.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  a 
haggis,  such  as  Burns  describes,  has  any  con- 
cealed store  of  liquor  about  it  at  all,  and  far  less 
such  a quantity  as  would  help  to  turn  a mill  in 
“ time  o’  need.” 

So  ScoTOPHiLHS  will  interpret  Burns’s  idea  cor- 
rectly if  he  reverts  to  the  opinion  he  had  on  first 
reading  the  poem,  and  believes  that  nothing  more 
is  meant  than  the  wooden  pin  that  is  employed  to 
secure  the  mouth  of  the  haggis. 

Robert  Brennan. 

Clerical  Knights  (4“’  S.  viii.  477.) — I have 
found  another  instance  of  a clerical  knight  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Robert  Teat,  D.B.,  who 
received  the  royal  licence  to  wear  his  order,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1804), 
Ixxiv.  p.  973  : — 

“ Whitehall,  Oct.  2,  1804. 

“ Robert  Teat,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Ashley-cum-Solverley 
and  Vicar  of  Kirtling,  co.  Cambridge,  permitted  to  accept 
and  wear,  in  his  own  country,  the  ensigns  of  the  Order 
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of  St.  Stanislaus,  capforred  upon  him  Nov.  21,  1790  (by 
his  then  description  of  Kobprt  Tejvt,  Esq.),  by  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  late  King  of  Poland,” 

In  the  trial,  Feb.  20,  1808,  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  the  King’  versus  William  Dearsley  for 
an  assault,  it  was  objected  that  in  the  indictment  , 
the  prosecutor  was  called  Sir  Robert  Teat,  Kniglih 
whereas  it  appeared  he  was  not  a knight  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  defendant  was  therefore 
entitled  to  his  acquittal.  Lord  Ellenborough 
overruled  the  objection,  observing — 

“ That  the  order  of  knighthood  having  been  confirmed, 
by  patent  * from  the  King  of  England,  no  doubt  what- 
ever could  be  entertained  respecting  its  validity.  The 
king  is  the  fountain  of  honour ; and  no  one  ever  doubted 
the  knighthood  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  with  many  others, 
whose  rank  had  been  confirmed  b}^  the  king.  Had  it 
been  written  baronet,  the  objection  would  then  have  been 
fatal.” 

Rev.  Sir  Robert  Teat,  D.D.,  died  April  20, 1837 
{Gent.  Mag.  1837,  hi.  209,  662).  A further  ac- 
count of  him  is  given  in  the  History  and  Antupd- 
ties  of  Brentford,  Ealing,  and  Chisioick,  by  Thomas 
Faulkner  (8vo,  1845,  pp.  69-70),  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  Prior  or  Prelate  of  the  sixth 
language  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St,  John  of 
Jerusalem  as  well  as  Senior  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  Stanislaus  of  Poland.  The  sixth,  or  English 
language  above-mentioned  of  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  orders  of  knighthood,  has  been  revived  in 
this  country,  and  is  a corporation  with  the  other 
seven  nations  or  languages.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  can  furnish  a list  of  the  clergy 
who  hold  this  order  of  knighthood.  L.  L.  H. 

“ Bulbaceous  ” S.  viii.  464.) — I admit  that 
hulhaceous  is  not  often  met  with  in  botanical  de- 
scriptions, although  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally 
as  expressive  and  quite  as  euphonic  as  bulbous.  I 
cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  used  as  well  as 
the  word  herbaceous,  which  enters  so  frequently 
in  the  descriptions  oilierbs.  I would  remark  that 
the  merit  of  coining  a new  word,  or  the  audacity 
of  using  an  improper  one,  is  much  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  authorities  I have  consulted 
on  the  matter,  including  the  recent  dictionkry 
published  by  Messrs.  Chambers,  give  the  word 
bulbaceous  with  the  same  signification  as  I used 
it  in  “Finderne  Flowers”  (4*^^  S.  viii,  236.) 

In  return  for  the  above,  would  Me.  Beitten 
give  his  authority  for  ^‘the  fact”  that  the  Nar- 
cissus poeticus  is  not  a Palestine  plant  ? 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  Tyas,  in  his  Floivers 
from  the  Holy  Land,  gives  the  Narcissus  poeticus 
as  being  a native  of  that  country. 

James  PuAESoiir. 

Milnrovr. 

* The  late  Sir  Charles  Young  in  his  copy  of  this  trial 
erases  the  word  patent,  and  substitutes  licence  (whicli 
licence  I have  quoted  above). — Sec  A Short  Statement  of 
the  lute  Trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  the  King 
versus  Dearsley,  8vo,  1809,  p.  9. 


Relics  of  Olivee  Ceomwell  (4^*'  S.  viii.  550.) 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  Be,  Rjm- 
BAULT  to  inform  him  that  the  identical  sword 
worn  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  Naseby  Field,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  is 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Dinton  Hall,  near 
4ylesbury,  the  seat  and  property  of  my  old  friend 
fhe  Rev.  James  .loseph  Goodall,  M.A.  The  sword 
has  a long  straight  blade,  is  encased  in  a leathern 
sheath,  has  a basket  hilt,  and  very  much  resembles 
those  worn  at  the  present  day  by  officers  in  the 
Highland  regiments.  Like  that  of  Sir  Hudibras, 
a luncheon  might  easily  be  carried  in  the  hilt. 
Cromwell  is  recorded  to  have  slept  at  Dinton 
Hall  on  his  return  from  Naseby  Fight  in  1645,  and 
to  have  left  behind  him  this  sword  as  a property, 
not  to  any  particular  family,  but  to  the  mansion 
of  Dinton  for  ever. 

Cromwell  most  probably  came  to  Dinton,  which  I 
lies  between  Aylesbury  and  Thame,  in  order  to  | 
visit  his  friend  Simon  Mayne,  at  that  time  the  ! 
owner  of  the  Flail,  and  who  subsequently  signed  | 
the  warrant  for  the  decapitation  of  King  Charles  I.  ; 
In  the  same  parish  his  connection  Sir  Richard  I 
Ingoldsby  also  had  an  estate  called  Waldridge,  | 
who  had  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  i 
Oliver  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  the  county  j 
of  Huntingdon,  a cousin  of  the  future  Protector.  : 
Concerning  Richard,  the  second  son  of  the  above-  | 
mentioned  Sir  Richard  Ingoldsby,  the  very  in- 
credible story  is  narrated  that  Cromwell  guided  ! 
his  hand,  and  forced  him  to  sign  the  death-war-  ! 
rant  of  the  unfortunate  King,  smearing  after-  I 
wards  his  face  with  the  pen.  Was  that  occasion 
a subject  for  jesting,  or  was  Cromwell  the  man  to  : 
make  a jest  of  it  ? may  well  be  asked.  Ingoldsby  i 
afterwards,  seeing  coming  events  casting  their  j 
shadows  before,  wisely  busied  himself  in  time  in 
furthering  the  Restoration,  received  a free  pardon,  i 
was  created  a Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  corona-  i 
tion  of  Charles  JI.,  and  died  in  1685.  | 

An  anecdote  in  reference  to  a portrait  of  Oliver  ' 
Lord  Protector  of  England  may  be  worth  record-  ; 
ing  and  preserving  in  the  pages  of  “N.  & Q.,”  as ! 
interesting  to  those  who  hold  in  honour  the  I 
memory  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  sons.  Many  j 
3^ears  ago,  when  being  examined  for  Deacon’s , 
orders  at  Cambridge,  a young  man,  a Pensioner ; 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  told  me  the  following ! 
story : — When  Dr.  Chafy  was  Master  of  that  Col- ! 
lege,  one  morning  an  anonymous  letter  was  re-i 
ceived  by  him  stating  that,  if  he  would  cause  the  | 
dining-room  in  the  Master’s  Lodge  to  be  left  un- ; 
occupied  on  a certain  day  and  hour,  a fine  portrait  I 
of  Cromwell  would  be  placed  there.  At  first,; 
Dr.  Chafy  was  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  al 
jest ; but  on  second  thoughts,  acted  as  his  auony-i 
mous  correspondent  desired,  and  to  his  great  sur-  ‘ 
prise  found,  after  the  prescribed  time  of  absence 
from  the  room  had  elapsed,  a fine  portrait  of  the 


w 
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Protector  deposited;  wliicli  is  still  tliere,  a con- 
spicuous ornament  of  the  room.  Cromwell,  as  is 
well  known,  received  a portion  of  his  education 
within 'the  walls  of  Sidney  Sussex  Colleg’e,  and  is 
one  of  her  distino'uished  alumni.  “ I tell  the  tale 
as  told  to  me,”  without  in  any  way  vouching  for 
its  truth  or  accuracy.  The  narrator  has  long  since 
passed  away,  dying  the  death  of  the  hero  and 
the  soldier  at  the  Kelief  of  Lucknow,  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  Johk  Pickford,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

Cleopatra  and  Octavia  (4"'*  S.  viii.  452.) — Is 
it  possible  that  the  dialogue  about  which  Ob- 
Liviosus  inquires,  and  respecting  which  an  edito- 
rial note  is  given,  is  the  following  ? — 

“ Oct.  ....  You  have  been  his  ruin. 

Who  made  him  cheap  at  Rome,  but  Cleopatra  ? 

Who  made  him  scorned  abroad,  but  Cleopatra  ? 

At  Actium,  who  betrayed  him  ? Cleopatra. 

Who  made  his  children  orphans,  and  poor  me 
A wretched  widow  ? Why  Cleopatra. 

Clen,  Yet  she  who  loves  him  best  is  Cleopatra. 

If  5’ou  have  suffered,  I have  suffered  more. 

You  bear  the  specious  title  of  a wife 

To  gild  your  cause  and  draw  the  pitying  world 

To  favour  it ; the  world  contemns  poor  me. 

For  I have  lost  my  honour,  lost  my  fame. 

And  stain’d  the  glory  of  my  royal  house. 

And  all  to  bear  the  branded  name  of  mistress.” 

These  lines  are  given  as  a heading  to  one  of 
the  sections  (chap.  xxi.  sec.  7)  of  a school  edition 
of  Pinnock’s  Goldsmith’’ s History  of  Rome,  by 
W.  C.  Taylor,  M.A.,  T.C.D.,  published  in  1832 
(perhaps  also  in.  other  editions.) 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
lines  are,  in  this  place,  assigned  to  Diyden ; but 
after  a somewhat  hurried  search  through  Sir  W. 
Scott’s  edition,  I have  been  unable  to  find  this,  or 
indeed  any,  passage  in  Dry  den’s  works  relating  to 
Cleopatra  or  her  history. 

Can  it  be  that  the  dialogue  ” was  an  inven- 
tion for  the  occasion,  like  the  ‘^Old  Play ’’head- 
ings in  the  Waverley  novels,  and  as  I suspect  to 
be  the  case  with  one  or  two  other  scraps  in  the 
same  volume  signed  “ Anon.”  ? If  so,  the  only 
question  is,  who  was  the  author — Dr.  Pinnock,  or 
the  sub-editor,  Mr.  Taylor  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  above  passage  that 
Octavia  is  made  to  complain  that  Cleopatra  has 
made  her  (the  speaker)  a widow.  But  according 
to  the  received  history  (fabulous  as  it  may  be  in 
many  particulars),  there  was  very  little  probable 
opportunity,  after  the  death  of  Antony,  for  any 
meeting  between  Cleopatra  and  Octavia.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  in  answer  (supposing  the  passage 
to  be  really  part  of  the  drama),  that  to  the  play-  ‘ 
wright  all  situations  are  possible.  But  judging 
from  probabilities,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a master 
like  Dryden  would  so  far  depart  from  traditional 
rendering  as  to  put  the  expression  ‘‘  wretched 
widow  ” into  the  mouth  of  Octavia,  or  to  make 


the  superb  sovereign  of  Egypt  use  the  language 
of  humiliation  and  self-abasement.  J.  B.  D. 

[We  have  since  discovered  that  the  lines  quoted  by 
J.  B.  D.  arc  to  be  found  in  Dryden’s  AU  for  Love,  or  the 
World  well  lost,  towards  tiie  close  of  the  third  act.] 

Ladies  on  Horseback  (4**^  S.  viii.  8,  passim, 
465.) — In  Camden’s  Remains,  edit.  1674,  p.  255: 

“ And  Queen  Anne,  wife  to  King  Richard  the  Second, 
who  first  taught  English  w'omen  to  ride  on  side-saddles, 
when  as  heretofore  tliey  rid  astride,  brought  in  higli  head 
attire  piked  with  horns,  and  long  trained  gowns  for 
women.” 

D.  C.  E. 

South  Bersted. 

Deeside  (4**^  S.  viii.  527.)— In  1831  Mr.  Lewis 
Smith,  Aberdeen,  published  a Guide  to  the  High- 
lands of  Deeside,  by  James  Brown.  The  real 
author  was  Dr.  Joseph  Ilobertson,  who  in  his 
early  days  amused  himself  with  writing  the  little 
book  (the  greater  part  in  the  schoolmaster’s  house 
at  Ballater)  from  the  information,  and  in  the  quaint 
manner,  of  Brown,  then  driver  of  a car  on  Deeside, 
and  afterwards  keeper  of  the  Greyfriars’  church- 
yard, Edinburgh.  The  Guide  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  the  new  matter,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  great  changes  in  travelling  during  the  last 
forty  years,  scarcely  harmonising  with  the  pleasant 
humour  of  the  original  writer.  See  Mr.  Smith’s 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1868,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  interesting  sketch  of  Robertson’s  life  by 
his  old  and  intimate  friend  Dr.  George  Grub,  in 
his  Spalding  Club  Preface  to  the  late  anti- 
quary’s Collections  for  a History  of  the'  Shires  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  &c.,  1869.  I never  heard  of 
any  Guide  earlier  than  the  above,  such  as  Jaycee 
mentions,  and  believe  that  in  the  last  century,  and 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the' present,  Deeside 
was  an  undiscovered  region  to  tourists. 

Norval  Clyne. 

Aberdeen. 

“ Might  makes  Right  ” (4^*^  S.  viii.  527.)  — 
This  proverbial  sentiment  may  be  found  both  in 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  more  frequently,  I 
believe,  in  the  latter.  Indeed  I have  not  observed 
it  anywhere  in  Greek  poets,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  your  learned  correspondents  if  they  will  point 
out  a few"  such  passages  that  may  have  been  noted 
by  them.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  which  I 
have  found  is  in  Thucydides  (iv.  86)  : — 

’Attcitp  "yap  evirpetrei  aXax'-ov  to??  ye  4u  a^ioogarL  ttAco- 
I'eKTiicraL  -fj  ^la  ifxcpavel  ’ ro  fev  yap  icrxvos  diKaidxrei, 
%v  7]  riixr]  eScotcev,  iTrepx^Tai,  rh  5e  yvdop.r}s  adUov  eiri- 
fiovAr}, 

“For  it  is  more  disgraceful  for  men  in  high  office  to 
improve  their  private  fortune  by  specious  fraud  than  by 
open  violence.  Might  makes  right  in  the  one  case,  while 
in  the  other  man  throws  over  his  proceedings  the  cloak 
of  despicable  cunning.” 

In  Roman  writers  it  often  occurs ; thus  in  Plautus, 
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bom  about  b.c.  254,  we  bave  {Trucul.  iv.  3,  30) 
the  following  expression : — 

“ Plus  potest,  qui  plus  valet ; ” 
and  still  more  clearly  in  Lucan  (i.  175) : — 

“ Mensuraque  juris 

Vis  erat ; ” 

and  in  Seneca  {Ser,  Fur.  291) : 

“ Jus  est  in  armis,  opprimit  leges  timor.” 

Some  of  your  readers  will  recollect  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  idea  by  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein's 
Campy  vi.  144 : — 

“ Es  ist  hier  wie  in  den  alten  Zeiten 
Wo  die  Klinge  noch  alles  that  bedeuten.” 

0.  T.  Ramage. 

Qtri  JACET  IF  TEERi  FOF  HABET  IJFDE  CADAT  ” 
S.  xii.  204.)— -Inquiry  has  already  been  made 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  proverbial  expression, 
but  I do  not  think  that  a satisfactory  answer  has 
5'et  appeared.  It  has  been  traced  to  Alanus  de 
Insulis  (1654).  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient ; 
for  the  question  arises,  where  did  he  find  it  ? I 
have  copies  of  the  works  of  many  of  these  col- 
lectors of  proverbs,  but  they  all  fail  in  giving  pre- 
cise references  to  the  original  author,  if  they  knew 
it,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  proverb  be  of  their  own  coining  or  a Latin 
translation  of  some  proverb  floating  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people.  As  an  example  of  what  I mean, 
I may  quote  the  following  proverb,  well  known  to 
many  of  your  readers : — 

“ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  saepe  cadendo.” 

I have  often  been  asked  if  this  he  an  hexameter 
from  some  ancient  classic;  and  it  is  only  lately 
that  I discovered  that  it  was  a line  formed  by 
Schonheim  {Proverhia  illustrata  et  applicata  in 
usum  Juventutisj  &c.  Leipsic,  1728.)  He  tells  us 
so  himself,  and  that  it  was  a translation  of  a pro- 
verb given  by  Galen,  which  after  some  trouble  I 
found  to  be  — - 

Trirpw  K0tXaiv€i  ^avh  uBaros  es/BeAexeirj. 

This  will  he  found  tom.  viii.  p.  27,  in  the  edition 
of  Galen  by  D.  Carolus  Gottlob  Kiihn,  Prof.  Un. 
Leips.  1821.  It  is  translated  by  Kiihn  thus : — - 
“ Gutta  cavat  lapidem  ssepe  cadentis  aquas.” 

[ ask,  therefore,  whether  the  proverb  Qui  jacet,” 
&c.,  is  a line  formed  by  Alanus ,de  Insulis,  and  if 
so,  where  did  he  find  the  original  ? 

0.  T.  Ramage. 

Ancient  Enigma  (I**"  S.  vii.  513 ; viii.  66,  92, 
195,^  — This  enigma — the  solution  of  which  is 
given  by  the  proposer  as  ‘‘  Lot’s  wife  ” — seems  to 
be  simply  another  form  of  an  epitaph  to  Niobe,  by 
ALUsonins  (^Eintaph.  29)  : — 

“ Habet  sepulcrum  non  id  intus  mortuum, 

Ilabet  nec  ipse  mortuus  bustum  super : 

Sibi  sed  est  ipse  hie  sepulcrum  et  mortuus.” 

The  following  version  (sometimes  attributed  to 


Agatbias)  appears  among  the  ’ETriypdfiixaTa  ’A  deanora 
(No.  613)  in  Brunck’s  and  Jacobs’s  collections : — 

Els  NtOjSr/i'. 

'O  TU/AjSos  OUTOS  evdou  ovk  v^kvV 

6 veKphs  ovTos  iKrhs  ovk  exei  Td(pou' 

oAA’  avTOS  auTOv  ueKpos  eVri  Kai  rd(pos. 

J.  B.  Shaw. 

Mangham  (4*^*^  S.  viii.  323,  487.) — Mr.  Char- 
nock  answers  my  query  at  p.  323  by  an  assertion 
for  which  no  authority  is  cited.  The  late  Rev.  W.  i 
Carr,  B.D.,  a most  learned  man  and  acute  anti- 
quary, had  a very  different  derivative  for  the  above  i 
name,  to  the  p2iess  of  Mr.  Charnock,  for  really  I 
it  is  nothing  more.  Until  a more  satisfactory  reply,  j 
and  one  more  to  the  point,  is  given  to  my  note,  I [ 
shall  consider  that  Mr.  Carr’s  story  probably  may  i 
have  been  founded  on  fact.  I am  acquainted  with 
Mannimjiumiy  and  never  heard  it  contracted  to 
Mangham.”  Stephen  Jackson,  i 

Long  Pkeston  Peggy  ” (4‘'’  S.  viii.  500.) — i 
With  those  who  have  studied  ballad  literature  j 
there  can  he  only  one  opinion  as  to  Mr,  Harland’s  ji 
supplemental  verses.  Mr.  Peter  Whittle,  F.S.A.,  j' 
was  famous  for  cobblering  and  tinkering  old  bal-  j 
lads  and  MSS.,  and  if  his  talent  had  been  equal  ] 
to  his  industry,  he  might  have  ranked  with  Sur- 
tees himself.  He  printed  an  edition  of  the  Christ-  i 
mas  play  of  “ St.  George  and  the  Dragon,”  and  j: 
also  produced  a broadside  sheet  of  “ The  Blessed  [' 
Conscience” — both  of  them  “inakes-up”  from  i 
beginning  to  end.  I think  that  the  verse  For  [ 
in  brave  deeds  of  arms,”  &c.  ma^j  be  genuine.  It ! 
has  a better  ring  than  the  coinage  of  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Whittle.  I would  insert  it  as  it  is  given 
by  Mr,  T.  T.  Wilkinson.  The  tune,  which  is 
well  known,  requires  eight  lines,  if  the  verse  is 
arranged  in  the  short  method  given  by  Mr.  W.  j 
But  I should  prefer  to  print  in  four  long  lines,  » 
as  the  verses  are  given  in  my  book,  Ballads,  8fC. 
of  the  Peasantry.  Mr.  Whittle  has  been  rather  c 
careless  about  his  metre.  His  second  verse  is  so  1 
constructed  that  no  fiddler  could  manage  it  with-  j 
out  a change  of  tune.  i 

I am  obliged  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his  attempt' 
to  recover  the  missing  verses,  but  am  compelled  I 
to  join  issue  with  him  in  rejecting  as  spurious  the  I 
doggerel  of  the  late  Preston  F.S.A.  i 

James  Henry  Dixon,  p 

Gay — wanton  (4^**  S.  viii.  648.) —The  term  ij 
gay  is  appropriated  by.  ladies  of  a certain  class,  i 
whose  appearance  in  police  courts  is  not  an  unfre-  i 
quent  occurrence.  When  questioned  by  the  ma-  jrj 
gistrate  as  to  their  occupation,  the  answer  is  | ’ 
gay.”  But  this  may  be  considered  as  confined  jj 
to  the  superior”  class — the  frequenters  of  Cre-|r! 
morne  and  the  Argyll  Rooms.  A woman  of  aji 
lower  grade  more  modestly  calls  herself  unfor-  ^ 
innate  ” — a term  invented,  it  is  said,  by  a former  i 
Bow  Street  magistrate.  311. 
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James  Reddie  and  John  Reddie  S.  viii. 
548.) — Of  James  Reddie  (the  father),  who  died 
April  5,  1852,  a very  full  memoir  is  given  in  The 
Law  Review  (1852),  xvii.  63,  69.  He  is  noticed 
in  Lord  Brougham's  Life,  i.  16,  240-243  ; Memoirs 
of  Francis  Horner,  i.  21,  222-225 ; Life  of  Francis 
Jeffrey,  i.  138,  139  ; Steven’s  Hist,  of  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  (12mo,  1849),  Appendix,  p.  218. 

John  Reddie  (the  son)  was  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Small  Debts  Court  at  Calcutta,  and  died  Nov.  28, 
1851.  (trew^.  (1852),  xxxvii.  208;  The  Law 
J?ewe?4^(1852),  XV.444;  xvii.  68-69;  Hist,  of  Specu- 
lative Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  p.  307.  L.  L.  H. 

Scales  and  Weights  (4^*^  S.  viii.  372,  462.) — 
I have  a somewhat  similar  box  to  these,  with  a 
date  upon  one  of  the  weights.  They  are  seven  in 
number:  First,  one  with  21s.  and  5.9.  (as  I read 
it)  stamped  on  both  sides.  This,  I believe,  was 
the  weight  of  the  standard  guinea  up  to  a certain 
period.  Secondly,  one  with  5.8  “ Westwood  ” 
and  an  anchor  stamped  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
words  “ coined  since  1771  ” upon  the  other. 
Thirdly,  one  with  10s.  6c?.  and  2.16^  (as  I read  it) 
on  each  side.  The  other  three  are  very  small,  of 
different  sizes,  without  letters  or  figures,  but  with 
a different  [number  of  stars  punched  upon  each, 
and  I presume  are  make-weights  to  show  the  de- 
ficiency in  any  light  coin  weighed.  These  scales 
and  weights  were  (as  I have  been  informed  by  an 
aged  relative,  who  once  used  them)  simply  to 
test  the  old  guineas  and  half-guineas  they  had 
any  doubts  about.  C.  Chattock. 

Haye  House,  Castle  Bromwich. 

Origin  of  ^‘Liverpool”  (d**’  S.  viii.  passim.) 
At  p.  536  of  the  last  volume  of  “ N.  & Q.”  your 
corre,spondent  derives  the  name  of  Liverpool  from 
the  pool  of  the  liver,  a sort  of  heron  or  crane  once 
knmvn  there.  The  liver  is  the  plant  which,  if  not 
so  still,  used  to  be  preserved  and  eaten.  On  the 
old  Liverpool  halfpence  is  the  bird,  a crane  or 
heron,  with  a sprig  of  the  plant  in  its  bill.  Motto, 
Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit.”  I cannot  say  that  I 
think  the  plant  good  to  the  palate.  W.  (1.) 

Watch  Papers  (4^*^  S.  viii.  451,  539.)  — 
William  Teanby,  schoolmaster  and  tax-collector 
at  Winterton  in'  Lincolnshire,  used  to  write 
manuscript  watch-papers  with  a crowquill.  One 
at  least  of  these  is  in  existence.  It  contains  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  written  in  a space  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  in  horizontal  lines-,  and  round  it,  in  a spiral 
line  beginning  outside,  the  Apostles’  Creed  ; round 
this  again  in  a circle — William  Teanby  whim — 
written  by  him  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  1802.” 

Among  the  unpublished  engravings  of  the  late 
William  Fowler  of  Winterton  is  a miniature 
nlhouette  of  George  III.  enclosed  in  a wreath  of 
Dliye  branches,  roses,  and  palm  branches,  outside 
which,  in  a circle,  are  the  words  May  he  live 
onger  than  I have  time  to  tell  his  years,  ever 


belov’d  and  loving  may  his  rule  be,  and  when 
I old  Time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end.  Goodness  and 
j he  fill  up  one  monument.”  And  outside  this,  in 
: another  circle,  the  collect  “ O God,  whose  never- 
■ failing  providence,”  &c.,  in  allusion  to  the  com- 
I mon  belief  that  the  king  had  repeated  this  when 
' he  escaped  assassination.  These  were  printed 
and  coloured  on  white  satin,  and  often  given  by 
my  grandfather  to  his  friends  to  keep  in  their 
watches.  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses 
Elizabeth,  Augusta,  and  Mary  were  so  pleased 
with  them  that  they  told  him  they  would  insert 
them  in  their  Prayer  Books,  “ that  they  might 
always  see  them  at  their  devotions.”  J.  T.  F. 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

The  excellent  verses  on  a watch-case  printed 
in  your  last  volume  (p.  539),  and  beginning  with 
the  words — 

“ Could  but  our  tempers  move  like  this  machine,”  <fee., 

were  writen  by  Mr.  (commonly  called  Dr.)  Byrom, 
and  are  printed  in  p.  341,  vol.  i.  of  his  poems.* 
Though  certainly  no  poet  in  its  higher  sense, 
some  of  his  smaller  pieces  are  very  good. 

W.  (1.) 

The  following  lines  came  under  my  notice  when 
a schoolboy,  about  1835 ; and  so  struck  my  fancy 
that,  by  frequently  reading  them,  I committed 
them  to  memory.  There  were  indeed  in  the 
watch-case  several  papers,  but  I remember  only 
the  contents  of  this  one  : — 

“ Onward,  perpetually  moving, 

These  faithful  hands  are  ever  proving 
How  quick  the  hours  steal  by. 

This  momentary  pulse-like  beating 
Is  constantly,  niethinks,  repeating — 

‘ Swift,  swift,  the  moments  fly  ! ’ 

Ready,  be  ready  ! for  perchance  before 
These  hands  have  formed  one  revolution  more. 
Life’s  spring  is  snapt — jmu  die  ! ” 

A.  E. 

Almondbury. 

This  inscription  is  kept  down  by  a piece  of 
crimson  satin,  in  the  old  shagreen  case  of  a family 
watch.  The  verses  are  from  Milman’s  Poems; 
but  are  so  appropriate  for  the  purpose  that,  if  not 
curious  from  antiquity,  I transcribe  them : — 

“ It  matters  little  at  what  hour  o’  the  day 
The  righteous  fall  asleep  ; death  cannot  come 
To  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die. 

The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  heav’n  ; 

The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality.” 

Thus. 

The  Waistcoat  Pocket  a Snhff-box  (4‘‘‘  S. 
viii.  370,  461,  557.) — The  late  Joshua  Brookes, 
F.R.S.,  the  king  of  dissectors  in  days,  or  rather 
nights,  when  subjects  were  snatched,  and  therefore 


* Manchester,  2 vols.  12mo,  1773.  (See  some  notices 

of  his  life  in  Drake’s  Essays,  iii.  215.) 
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always  stale,  copiousl}^  used  his  left-hand  waist- 
coat pocket  (lined  with  leather)  as  a snnlF-box. 

John  Pike. 

Seven  Dials  (4**"  S.  viii.  454,  654.) — Gay,  in 
his  Trivia ; or,  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of 
London,  book  ii.  (1st  edit.,  n.  d.,  p.  26),  thus 
alludes  to  this  well-known  locality  : — 

“ Where  fam’d  Saint  Giles’s  ancient  Limits  spread, 

An  inrail’d  Column  rears  its  lofty  Head  ; 

Here  to  sev’n  Streets  sev’n  Dials  count  the  Day, 

And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  Ray.” 

The  column  and  dials  were  removed  in  June, 
1773,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  a stone- 
mason for  many  years.  My  great-grandfather, 
who  was  a clockmaker  in  Great  St.  Andrew’s 
Street  in  the  Dials,”  traded  largely  with  Hol- 
land, and  made  what  were  then  called  “ Twelve- 
tuned  Dutchmen  ” — viz.  clocks  which  played 
twelve  tunes,  with  moving  figures  variously  oc- 
cupied, having  scenery  painted  behind  them.  One 
of  these  clocks  had  a representation  of  Neale’s 
column  with  its  sim-dials.  I have  seen  it,  but 
unfortunately  do  not  possess  a specimen. 

In  1822  the  column  was  purchased  by  the  local 
authorities  of  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  and,  after 
having  been  surmounted  with  a ducal  coronet, 
was  set  up  on  Weybridge  Green  as  a memorial  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  who  died  at  Oatlands  in 
1820.  There,  I believe,  it  still  remains.  The 
Dial,  when  I saw  it  (some  ten  years  since),  formed 
a stepping-stone  at  the  adjoining  Ship  Inn. 

Edwaee  F.  Eimbahlt. 

[See  Murray’s  Handbooh  of  Surrey,  where'  it  is  stated 
that,  for  some  unknown  purpose,  the  column  was  re- 
moved from  the  “Seven  Dials”  to  Sayes  Court,  a house 
not  far  distant  from  Weybridge,  where  it  lay  neglected 
for  some  years,  till  made  to  serve  the  present  purpose. 
The  stone  belonging  to  it,  that  gave  directions  as  to  the 
localities  of  the  “ Seven  Dials,”  may  still  be”seen  on  the 
green,  close  to  the  public-house; — Ed.] 

Odd  Changes  oe  Meaning  (4'^*’  S.  viii.  525.) — 
As  a pendant  to  the  two  quotations  let  me  add 
the  following : — Spending  this  Christmas  in  “ our 
village,”  I was  told  that  the  vicar’s  daughter,  who 
was  very  proud  of  her  Bible-class,  inquired  of  one 
of  her  pupils  in  a smockfrock  how  Queen  Sheba 
came  to  Solomon  ? He  replied,  By  the  railway. 
Miss.”  On  asking  for  an  explanation  she  received 
answer,  Because,  Miss,  the  Bible  says  she  came 
to  Jerusalem  with  a very  great  train,” 

Clarry. 

Old  Bags  (4^^*  S.  viii.  164, 234, 288, 381, 445, 551.) 
If  the  peg  upon  which  so  many  versions  of  this 
jeu  d'esprit  have  been  hung  is  not  quite  worn  out, 
may  I be  allowed  to  hang  yet  one  more  from  a 
memory  which,  although  perhaps  older  than  that 
of  most  of  your  contributors,  is  not  yet  entirely 
exhausted.  I would  promise  ])y  an  expression  of 
belief  that  the  original  underwent  many  altera- 
tions before  the  real  and  final  text  was  settled.  I 


also  believe  that  the  following  is  the  matured  • 
form  in  which  it  was  recorded  : — 

“ Mr.  Leach  made  a speech 
Angry,  neat,  and  wrong ; * 

Mr.  Hart,  on  the  other  part. 

Was  learned,  dull,  and  long ; 

Mr.  Trower  spoke  for  an  hour. 

And  then  sat  down  quite  hot ; f 
Mr.  Bell  f spoke  very  well, 

But  nobody  knew  about  what : 

Mr.  Parker  made  the  case  darker. 

Which  was  dark  enough  without ; 

Mr.  Cooke  cited  a book. 

And  the  Chancellor  said  ‘ I doubt.’  ” 

Octogenarian.  ; 

Lady  Grizele  Bailee  (4'^*'  S.  viii.  451.) — In  i 
the  year  1822  there  was  issued — ; 

“ Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Right  ! 
Honourable  George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  of  Lady  ! 
Grisele  Baillie.  By  their  Daughter,  Lady  Murray  of  I 
Stanhope.”  ' 

It  was  edited,  with  a preface  and  an  appendix  ' 
of  documents,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  advocate.  It  j 
was  printed  for  presents,  but  republished  for  sale  | 
in  1824.  T.  G.  S.  | 

Edinburgh.  « j 

Light  Christmas”  (4*^  S.  ix.  13.) — In  Bohn’s  i 
Handbook  of  Proverbs  (London,  1860,  p.  4)  there  | 
is  A light  Christmas,  a heavy  sheaf.” 

J.  Manuel.  | 

Newcastle-on-Tjme.  ! 

Molesworth  Medal  (4***  S.  ix.  14.) — The  in-  I 
cident  commemorated  by  this  medal  occurred  at  j 
the  battle  of  Ramifies,  May  23,  1706,  and  is  nar-  i 
rated  at  p.  413  of  Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  1847.  J.  W.  F. 

Mrs.  Stephens’s  Medicines  (4*^’'  S.  ix.  15.) — i 
C.  A.  W.  will  find  some  account  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens and  her  medicines  in  the  late  Dr.  Paris’s 
Pharmacologia  (9th  ed.  1843)  at  pp.  90  and  346. 

Mrs.  Joanna  Stephens  was  granted  6000/.  by  | 
Parliament  ‘‘  for  her  discovery  of  certain  medicines 
for  the  cure  of  the  stone,”  as  notified  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  for  June  1739. 

Her  ‘^once  celebrated  nostrum  consisted  of 
lime,  obtained  by  the  calcination  of  the  shells  of 
eggs  and  snails,  and  made  into  pills  with  soap. 
A decoction  was  also  administered  consisting  of 
chamomile,  fennel,  parsley,  and  burdock,  together 
with  a portion  of  Alicant  soap.” 

Dr.  Paris  (p.  90)  gives  the  following  as  an 
instance  of  the  cases  in  which  effects  from  natural 
causes  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  those 
of  art : — 

“Upon  Mrs.  Stephens  offering  her  remedy  for  the 
stone  to  Parliament,  a committee  of  professional  men  was 

* These  lines  are  perfectR  photographic  ; they  describe 
exactly  Mr.  Leach’s  character  as  a pleader. 

t Mr.  Trower  was  stout,  and  perspired  when  he  spoke. 

i No  report  of  a chancery  suit  of  the  period  in  question 
would  be  complete  unless  Mr.  Bell’s  name  appeared  in  it. 
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j nominated  to  ascertain  its  efRcacj^ ; a patient  with  stone 
j was  selected,  and  he  took  the  remedy ; his  sufFerings  were 
I soon  relieved,  and,  upon  examining  the  bladder  in  the 
I usual  way,  no  stone  could  be  felt : it  was,  therefore, 
agreed  that  the  patient  had  been  cured,  and  that  the 
I stone  had  been  dissolved.  Some  time  afterwards  this 
I patient  died,  and,  on  being  opened,  a large  stone  was 
found  in  a pouch  formed  by  a part  of  the  bladder,  and 
which  communicated  with  it.” 

T.  D.  H. 

Chowbent  (4*^**  S.  ix.  13.)  — This  name  can 
scarcely  be  of  Keltic  origin.  According  to  Baines 
’ {Hist.  Lane.')  it  means  ‘^the  bent  or  common  of 
Chow  or  Chew  ” j hut  the  first  part  of  the  name 
j may  refer  to  the  chough.  Bent,  a coarse  kind  of 
j grass  growing  on  hilly  ground  ” (Lightfoot)  ; the 
j open  field,  the  plain  ” (S.  Douglas)  ; ^^Bintz,  bins, 
is  a rush,  juncm,  scirpus  ” (Jamieson). 

; K.  S.  Chaenock. 

! Gray’s  Inn. 

Copy  of  an  Excommunication  (4*'‘  S.  viii. 

, 260.) — It  will  be  interesting  to  Tewaes  to  know 
that  this  document  appeared  in  a newspaper  as 
well  as  in  the  parish  register  of  Hampreston.- 
My  copy  gives  the  date  the  excommunication  was 
j issued — viz.  “The  10th  day  of  August  in  the  year 
j of  our  Lord  Christ  1758.”  J.  Jeeemiah. 

j Tiptekees  (4*^^*  S.  ix.  15.) — The  letters  c and  s, 
s and  t,  and  sometimes  even  d and  h being  inter- 
changeable, it  is  possible  that  the  word  tipterer 
might  corrupt  from  the  Gaelic  cidhisear,  one  in  a 
mask,  a guiser.  E.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

“ The  Widow  Geegoet  ” (4‘^  S.  viii.  502.) — 
This  imitation  of  one  of  Bmanger’s  songs  was 
written  many  years  ago  ; so  long,  indeed,  that  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  where  it  appeared.  I have 
made  a revise  which  is  more  literal,  and  conse- 
quently less  paraphrastic.  The  following  are 
changes  that  I have  made,  and  a list  of  errata 
that  are  in  the  printed  version.  In  the  first  verse 
read — 

“ The  widow  Gregory,  famed  in  rhyme,” 

Second  verse,  read — 

“ She  spake  of  her  husband  tenderly. 

And  tears  fell  big  as  the  drops  of  dew.” 

Third  verse,  read  “ exceeding  smart.”  The 
metre  requires  this  substitution,  i 
Fourth  verse,  for  “warrant”  read  “mandate.” 
Fifth  verse,  read — 

“ We  settled  the  time  for  our  wedding  day. 

The  price  of  the  inn,  and  its  stock  in  trade  ; 

We  plann’d  a nice  love-trip  far  away. 

And  all  our  schemes  for  the  future  laid.” 

Sixth  verse.  There  should  be  a semicolon  after 
ihe  word  “ month  ” j and  none  after  the  word 
‘ call  ” — a comma  only.  James  IIenet  Dixon. 

No-velists’  Flowees  S.  viii.  549.)— The 
uarsh  marigold,  Calthn  ixdustris,  is  probably  the 


first-named  flower.  Lychnidea  is  the  correct  Eng- 
lish name  for  the  phlox,  strange  as  the  assertion 
sounds,  and  was  in  common  parlance  as  such  per- 
haps thirty  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  name  came 
from  America  with  the  plant.  As  to  the  field 
bulrush  and  the  mezereon  that  a child  was  lifted 
up  to  on  a gate,  I recommend  a direct  application 
to  the  author.  P.  P. 

Doesetshiee  Kammilk  (4*''  S.  viii.  415,  485.) 
The  word  rammilh  is  only  used  in  districts  where 
Anglo-Saxon  lingers,  hence  a strong  inference  that 
it  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon.  If  the  deriva- 
tion were  raio  milk,  the  word  would  be  used  and 
known  in  other  counties.  Baio  materials  is  a 
modern  expression,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  archaic  word  contains  the 
modern  idea. 

B>hiQ-vined  is  simply  hXuQ-veined.  The  epithet 
is  also  applied  to  a person  out  of  humour — “ not 
i’the  vein.”  C.  G.  J.  Eeeve. 

Midlothian  Valuation  Koll  (4‘'^  S.  viii, 
480.) — There  was  issued  in  1814  — 

“ The  Valuation  Book,  or  Roll  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
lothian for  the  year  1726,  compared  with  the  Rolls  for 
1702  and  1738,  together  with  the  Rectified  Valuation  for 
the  year  1814.  Drawn  up  by  William  Macfarlane,  W.S. 
Large  folio. — ‘Not  printed  for  sale.’  ” 

The  Poll  for  1736  I have  never  seen. 

T.  G.  S. 

Edinburgh. 

“ A Kemonsteance  addeessed  to  Heney 
Beougham,  by  One  of  the  Woeking  Cleegy  ” 
(4**’  S.  viii.  523),  was  by  Archdeacon  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Blomfield.  See  his  Memoir,  2nd  edit. 
1864,  p.  62.  J.  F.  S. 

Elwes  the  Misee  (4’^'*  S.  viii.  548.) — Your 
correspondent  Haedeic  Moephyn  mentions  that 
“ the  father  of  Elwes  the  miser  was  Robert  Meg- 
gott,”  and  that  the  former  was  at  one  time  member 
for  Abingdon,  and  resided  at  Marcham.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  did  the  latter,  and  that  the 
Dutfield  family,  through  a marriage  with  a Miss 
Elwes,  the  daughter  of  the  miser’s  eldest  son, 
inherited  this  place  from  the  Elwes  or  Meggott 
family  ; but  of  the  former  it  is  not  true.  He  (the 
miser)  was  never  member  tor  Abingdon  that  I am 
aware  of.  He  was  member  for  the  county  of 
Berkshire  for  about  thirteen  years,  from  1774  to 
1787.  His  grandfather.  Sir  George  Meggot,  was 
member  for  Southwark  according  to  Ed.  Topham, 
Esq.  {Life  of  the  late  John  JElives,  Esq.,  <^-c.,  by 
Edward  Topham,  Esq.,  6th  edit.  1790.) 

Dudley  Caey-Elwes,  F.S.A. 

South  Bersted. 

Apechild,  Essex  ? (d*’’  S.  viii.  549.) — I think, 
if  Waltheof  looks  at  Morant’s  Essex  (ii.  84)  and 
Dugdale’s  Baronage  (i.  184)^  he  will  find  the 
place  mentioned.  I came  across  this  name  in  a 
letter  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
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wards  had  a note  from  the  Rev.  .lames  Hutchin- 
son of  Fleshy,  from  which  I enclose  an  extract : — 

“ Apechild  Park  is  now,  doubtless,  Absol  Park.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  Ordnance  Map.  It  lies  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road  from  Chelmsford  to  Dunmow,  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  latter  place.  The  park  is 
gone — the  farm  (I  think)  belongs  fo  Guy’s  Hospital. 
The  present  house  is  modern.  The  ancient  mansion  was 
surrounded  by  a moat,  which  still  exists.” 

Cecil  Monro. 

Hadley,  N. 

Weirlbigh,  Kent  ? (4**^  S.  viii.  549.) — To  this 
query  I suspect  the  only  answer  that  can  he  given 
is,  that  it  is  the  home  of  the  well-known  artist 
Harrison  William  Weir,  who  has  called  the  land 
after  his  own  name.  . C.  H.  W. 

Gradual  Diminution  of  Provincial  Dialects 
(4‘*'  S.  viii.  415,  488.) — Education  is  making  ter- 
rible havoc  with  our  dialects  j but  what  strikes 
me  as  a noteworthy  symptom  of  the  progress  of 
the  age  is  the  way  the  country-people  enjoy  the 
burlesquing  of  their  own  dialect,  instead  of  being 
affronted  at  it.  In  Lancashire  what  are  called 
penny  readings  ” are  a very  popular  entertain- 
ment, though  there  is  too  much  music  introduced 
to  make  “ readings  ” quite  a descriptive  name. 
The  popular  pieces,  instead  of  being  those  of  a 
better  and  higher  class  of  literature,  such  as  the 
clergy  read,  are  comic  stories  told  in  the  broadest 
Lancashire : and  the  man  who  can  do  this  the 
best,  and  raise  most  laughter,  is  generally  the 
pet  reader  of  the  evening.  P.  P. 

“ Parent  of  Sweetest  Sounds,”  etc.  (4‘^  S. 
ix.  38.) — The  correct  reading  of  the  line  inquired 
for  is — 

“ Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,  yei  mute  for  ever.” 

It  is  the  last  line  of  Macaulay’s  celebrated  enigma, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Cut  off  my  head,  and  singular  I am, 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and  plural  I appear  ; 

Cut  oflf  my  head  and  tail,  and,  wondrous  fact. 
Although  my  middle’s  left,  there’s  nothing  there  ! 

“ What  is  my  head  cut  off?  A sounding  sea  ; 

What  is  mj’-  tail  cut  off  ? A rushing  river  ; 

And  in  their  mingling  depths  I fearless  play, 

Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,  yet  mute  for  ever.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Changeable  Silk  (4*^  S.  ix.  37)  can  be  nothing 
else  than  what  now  goes  by  the  name  of  shot 
silk,”  which  consists  of  two  colours  woven  toge- 
ther, and  shows  one  or  other  of  these  colours 
according  as  the  light  falls  on  the  material. 

Noell  Radecliffe. 

[A  correspondent  suggests  tliat  W.  A.  S.  R.  should  refer 
to  Halliwell’s  Archaic  Diet.,  2 vols.  Lond.  1868.] 

Colonel  S.  viii.  434,  519.) — Wedgwood 
appears  to  be  right  in  this,  as  he  so  often  is. 
Coronal  is  first  captain.  Our  present  pronuncia- 
tion, kur-nel,  could  hardly  be  derived  from  colonel. 
Comely  on  the  contrary,  yields  it  easily ; and  as 


in  English  we  generally  take  the  less  open  sounds, 
the  o would  soon  be  converted  into  u.  What  ! 
Brantome  says  of  colonels  being  crowned  by  the  : 
king,  is  probably  a fancy  created  for  accommoda-  ^ 
tion’s  sake.  If  any  such  thing  existed,  it  would 
be  more  likely  that  the  chief  captain  would  have  1 
a crown  embroidered  upon  his  accoutrements  for  i 
the  sake  of  distinction.  It  would  be  interesting  { 
to  know  how  the  Italian  colonnello  came  about.  r| 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  must  be  a word  improperly  I 
adopted  by  the  Italians  from  the  Spaniards.  For  1 
to  call  the  head  of  the  column  the  column,  or  c 
colonnello  ^‘little  column,”  is  like  calling  the  ,i 
capital  the  pillar  or  pilaster.  A coronal  is  head  i 
of  his  troop,  whether  in  column  or  as  a battalion 
in  fighting  line.  C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair,  W.  ! 

Defer  (4**^  S.  viii.  328,  424,  540.) — The  pecu-  i 
liar  numeration  quoted  by  Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  as  n 
used  by  shepherds  on  the  Stanhope  moors,  is  li 
Welsh,  slightly  corrupted.  U.  0 — N. 

Respecting  the  curious  numeration  in  use  among  !| 
the  Westmorland  shepherds,  mentioned  by  Mr.  : 
Blenkinsopp,  may  it  not  be  a lingering  trace  of  ji 
the  old  Cymric  occupation  of  the  country,  which  'i 
once  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Strath-  i 
Clyde  Britons?  This  view  would  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  the  great  resemblance  between  certain  i; 
of  these  numerals  and  the  Welsh.  For  instance:  ! 
yan  = W.  un  = 1 ; fip  = W.  pump  = 5 ; dick  = t' 
W.  deg  = 10 ; yan-a-dick  = W.  un-ar-deg  = one  i 
upon  ten  = 11;  bumford  = W.  bumtheg  = 15 ; i 
jiggot  = W.  ugain  = 20.  Cymro.  || 

Birmingham. 

.1.  Holworthy  (4^^  S.  viii.  417,  489.) — There  ii 
was  an  inaccuracy  or  two  in  the  note  at  p.  489,  1 
which  it  will  be  well  to  correct.  J.  Holworthy  j 
married  Anne  Wright,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  | 
Wright,  m\di  niece  to  Wright  of  Derby.  For  some  | 
time  they  resided  at  Green  Hill,  Derby,  Mrs.  | 
Hoi  worthy’s  sister  Hannah  Wright  residing  with 
them.  In  1823-4  he  purchased  the  Brookfield  estate  1 
near  Hathersage,  Derbyshire,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased other  adjoining  properties.  The  hall  was 
built  by  Mr.  Holworthy  in  1826.  Mr.  Holworthy 
was  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  a great  art  | 
student,  and  was  intimately  associated  with  the  i 
artists  and  connoisseurs  of  his  day ; and  I believe  I 
was  a member  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society,  i 
J.  W.  M.  Turner,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Mr.  Holworthy,  on  presenting  him  with  a 
drawing,  remarked,  And  here’s  another  for  your  j 
wife  ; for  I suppose  you  must  each  have  one.” 
These  drawings  were  sold  by  auction,  March  19, 
1868  — one,  a coast  scene,  sunrise,  with  auto- 
graph letter,  for  340Z. ; the  other,  a mountainous  * 
scene,  with  sheep  and  goats,  for  200/. ; both  mea- 
suring thirteen  inches  by  nine. 

Mr.  Holworthy  died  in  London,  June  1841, 
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and  was  interred  at  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
June  1841.  Mrs.  Holworthy,  who  was  also  an 
artist  of  some  merit,  died  November  28, 1842,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Alkmunds,  Derby. 

W.  Bemkose,  Jun. 

Scottish  Retotjes  (4*’’^  S.  viii.  453,  555.)  — I 
feel  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent  Espe- 
DAEE  for  his  clear  and  satisfactory  reply  to  niy 
(j^uery  on  the  above.  Having  no  additional  in- 
formation on  the  subject  I cannot  settle  the  diffi- 
culty whether  the  charter  of  1490  was  feudalised 
or  not,  and  therefore  agree  with  Espedaee  in 
thinking  it  more  probable  that  William  K — of 
1547  was  the  son  rather  than  the  great-grandson 
of  James  of  1490.  0.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hamtnersmith,  W. 

Ashen  Fagot:  Devonshire  Christmas  Eve 
Custom  (4‘'*  S.  viii.  547.) — Being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  West  Somersetshire  and  parts  of 
Devonshire,  I venture  to  correct  a portion  of  Mr. 
Kellett- Telly’s  statement  with  respect  to 
ashen  faggots.  The  strands  are  not  formed  of 
‘‘  straw,  hay,  or  some  such  material,”  but  of  stout 
withies,  which  after  a time  give  ” with  a loud 
report.  These  bands  are  placed  as  close  together 
as  possible,  and  the  custom,  as  far  as  I have 
noticed  it,  is  for  the  farmer  to  give  his  labourers 
a quart  of  cider  as  each  strand  bursts  from  the 
action  of  the  lire.  Should,  however,  two  or  more 
explode  simultaneously,  only  a single  quart  is 
given.  To  counteract  this  unhappy  result  con- 
siderable ingenuity  is  exercised  by  the  labourers 
in  using  withies  of  different  degrees  of  size  and 
strength.  The  ashen  faggot  is  far  superior  to  the 
yule  log,  and  though  to  see  it  in  perfection  an 
open  hearth  is  requisite,  still  its  size  can  easily  be 
accommodated  to  the  modern  grate.  Ash  is  the 
only  wood  that  burns  well  when  green,  and  the 
fresher  it  is  cut  the  more  sprightly  the  flame.  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has  once  seen  the 
joyous  flame  of  the  ashen  faggot  will  be  likely  to 
allow  this  old  custom  to  die  out,  thouo-h  the  cider 
part  of  it  may,  with  advantage,  be  omitted. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 

Was  Dr.  Johnson  a Snuee-taker  ? (4***  S. 
viii.  264,  338,  446,  534.) — Beckford  was  only  ten 
years  old  when  his  father  died  (.June  21,  1770). 
Is  the  story  of  the  gratuitous  insult  offered  to  his 
father  and  himself  likely  to  be  true,  and  did  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  1775,  only  re- 
peat in  print  an  old  sarcasm  when  he  wrote,  “If 
slavery  be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that 
we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the 
^Irivers  of  negroes  ? ” This  is  quoted  by  Boswell 
m the  same  paragraph  with  the  question,  “Where 
did  Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English  ? ” Or 
did  Beckford  junior  brood  over  this  till  he  ima- 
gined the  story  of  the  insult  ? W.  G.  j 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Northumbrian  Versions  synoptically  arranged,  with 
Collations  exhibiting  all  the  Readings  of  all  the  MSS. 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Assistant  Tutor  and 
late  Fellow  of  Christ  College,  and  Author  of  a Moeso- 
Gothic  Glossary.  (Rivingtons.) 

Students  of  Anglo-Saxon  will  remember  that  some 
years  since  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  determined  on  publishing  an  exhaustive  edition  of 
the  Gospels  as  transmitted  to  us  in  the  leading  dialects 
of  ancient  England  as  planned  by  Mr.  Kemble,  and 
entrusted  the  first  portion  of  it,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
to  that  accomplished  scholar.  Mr.  Kemble’s  labours 
were  interrupted  by  various  causes,  and  at  his  death  in 
1857  the  completion  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Hardwick.  The  work  before  us  forms  the  second  portion 
of  the  same  important  undertaking  ; and  as  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  publication  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel 
did  not  afford  a favourable  opportunity  for  discussing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  MSS.,  or  even  of  explaining  the 
general  design  by  which  their  readings  are  synoptically 
exhibited,  the  Editor  of  the  present  portion  supplies  the 
necessary  information ; and  his  preface,  his  description 
of  the  MSS.,  of  the  printed  editions,  and  his  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  text,  readings,  &c. 
have  been  arranged,  prove  that  in  selecting  Mr.  Skeat 
for  the  work  before  us  the  Syndics  have  shown  excellent 
judgment,  and  secured  an  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels  which  will  be  prized  by  scholars  and  a credit  to 
the  University. 

Miscellanea  Antigua  Anglicana.  The  Old  Book  Collec- 
tor's Miscellany,  Part  V.  Contaming  the  History  of 
Prince  Rudapanthus,  and  Title-pages,  to  complete  Vol.  I. 
(Reeves  & Turner.) 

The  same.  Part  VI.,  containing — The  Life  of  Long  Meg 
of  Westminster ; A True  and  Certain  Relation  of  a 
Strange  Birth ; Murther  ! Murther  I ; The  Character 
of  a Town  Gallant;  Poor  Robin's  True  Character  of  a 
Scold.  (Reeves  & Turner.) 

If  readers  of  the  present  day  are  not  familiar  with  the 
once  popular  writings  of  our  forefathers,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  enterprising  publishers  ready  to  apply  their 
capital,  and  intelligent  editors  ready  to  devote  their  time 
and  knowledge,  to  the  effective  reproduction  of  such 
works.  Some  time  since  we  called  attention  to  the 
Second  Part  of  The  Old  Book  Collector's  Miscellany, 
which  contained  a reprint  of  The  Trimming  of  Thomas 
Nash.  We  have  now  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Parts,  the  appearance  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Hindley’s 
plan  of  a Series  of  Reprints  of  the  more  popular  Tracts 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  a large  number  of  subscribers.  We  doubt 
the  propriety  of  reprinting  Mr.  Adey  Repton’s  pretended 
black-letter  History  of  Prince  Rudapanthus;  but  the 
opening  number  of  the  new  volume  makes  ample  amends. 
The  Life  of  Long  Meg  of  Westininster  is  a picture  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  metropolis,  curiously  illustrative 
of  popular  manners  and  customs  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  well  worth  the  half-crown  which  is  the 
price  of  the  whole : such  Part  containing,  in  addition,  a 
curious  notice  of  the  birth  of  two  boys  at  Plymouth, 
joined  together  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Siamese 
Twins,  and  three  other  tracts. 
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Index  Scholasticus.  Sons  and  Daughters.  A.  Guide  to 
Parents  in  the  Choice  of  Educational  Institutions,  §*c. 
hy  R.  Kemp  Philp.  (Virtue  & Co.) 

The  above  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  purpose  of  the 
compiler,  and  the  information  given  seems  most  full  on 
all  points.  Inasmuch  as  Eton — by-the-by  Dr.  Goodford 
is  Provost,  not  Principal— Harrow,  amongst  others 
too  numerous  to  name,  have  supplied  the  desired  in- 
formation, we  cannot  doubt  but  that  similar  institutions, 
now  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  will  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  any  future  editions  of  the  Index  Scholasticus. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Tamworth.  By  C.  E.  E.  Palmer.  (Simpkin,  Marshall, 
& Co.) 

This  result  of  twenty  years’  labour  can  hardh’-  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  those  to  whom  it  is  more  particularly 
addressed — the  inhabitants  of  TamAvorth — as  in  it  are 
traced  the  annals  of  their  church  (one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county  and  formerly  collegiate)  from  its  earliest  founda- 
tion. A view  is  given  of  a singular  double  staircase  in 
the  south-west  turret  of  the  tower. 


H.  Weed  (Hackney.) — Our  best  thanhs.  The  song  ha. 
been  forwarded  to  our  correspondent. 

E.  H.  (Roxborough  Moy.) — The  French  song  “Afa/! 
brouch  ” has  been  attributed  to  Madame  dc  Scviqne.  Se.  i 
“ N.  & Q.”  1st  s.  ix.  56  ; Srrt  S.  vii.  128. 

H.  E.  B,  (Louth.) — By  the  canons  published  at  the  com  i 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  James  /.,  1603,  it  was  orderet^ 
“ that  the  Ten  Commandments  be  set  up  on  the  east  end  o i 
every  church  and  chapel. ''  Canon  Jxxxii.  ; 

F.  R.  (Ashford.) — The  quotation  ivill  he  found  in  Ten  ' 

nyson,  In  Mcmoriam,  xxvii.  ; 

C.  W. — 3Ir.  Loids  Doxat.  formerly  connected  with  Th< ' 
Morning  Chronicle  and  Tlie  Observer,  died  at  his  re 
sidence,  13,  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock  lid!,  on  A/a/c7| 
4,  1871,  aged  ninety-eight.  We  had  noticed,  that  the  itaperA 
during  the  past  iceek  had  confounded  him  with  another  Mr\ 
Leicis  Doxat,  a city  merchant,  who  died  at  89,  Hurler 
Street,  on  the  Ylth  inst.  aged  eighty-four.  "i 

Erratum. — S.  ix.  p.  52,  col.  ii.  line  ‘12,  for  “ church  ’ | 
read  “ chapel.”  j 

XOTICE. 


It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  the 
subject  to  know  that  a praiseworthy  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  furnish  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Avith  altar-plate 
Avorthy  of  the  church,  and  in  place  of  that  which,  readers 
of  Dean  Milman’s  Annals  Avill  remember,  was  carried  off 
by  thieves  in  the  earl}^  part  of  the  present  century. 
Members  of  the  Cathedral  staff — amongst  them  our  cor- 
respondent the  Rev.  W.  Sparroav  Simpson— are  included 
in  the  body  of  contributors  of  the  plate,  Avhich  has  been 
exhibited  during  the  past  Aveek  at  the  establishment  of 
the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Lias  & Son,  Salisbury  Court, 
Fleet  Street.  The  alms  dish,  2 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter, 
presented  by  Mr.  J.W.  Butferworth,  F.S.A.,  is  par- 
ticularly AAmrthy  of  remark,  as  haAung  for  its  centre  sub- 
ject Raffaelle’s  cartoon,  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
splendidly  reproduced. 

The  Birmingham  Gazette  states  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Kidderminster  Town  Council,  a motion  Avill  be 
made  proposing  that'  some  memorial  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Richard  Baxter. 


AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  'w^e  deeliue  to  return  communieatioiu  I 
Avhich.f'or  anj”^  reason,  Ave  do  not  print;  and  to  tliLs  rule  W'e  can  make  nc  i 
exception.  | 

All  comrannications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  tlie  Ollice  I 
43,  AVellington  Street,  W.C.  ' 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  olj 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication;  but  as  a guarat>tee  of  goot  I 
faith.  I 


“Like  all  grand  eonceptions,  the  process  is  remarkable  for  its  simpli 
city.”  This  was  said  by  The  Glohv.  of  the  metho{l  by  wliich  The  B<r:tao 
the  E.rehnngc.  and  Mart,  and  Joarna!  of  the  Household  enables  ladie 
and  gentlemen  to  sell,  exchange,  or  buy  every  description  of  proiicrt; 
with  ease,  security,  and  Avithout  making  their  names  public.  Siiecimei 
copj%  containing  full  directions,  post  free,  for  two  penny  stamps.- 
Officc:  32,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 


WATSON’S  OLD  MARSALA  WINE,  guaranteed 

I T the  finest  imported,  free  from  acidity  or  heat,  and  much  supii 
rior  to  low-priced  Sherry  (wh/fi  Dr.  Druitt  on  Cheu.p  Wales').  Op' 
Guinea  per  dozen.  Selected  dry  Tarragona,  18s.  per  dozen.  Tern 

cash.  Three  dozen  rail  paid AV.  D.  AA^ATSON,  AATne  Merchan  , 

373,  Oxford  Street  (entrance  in  Berwick  Street),  London,  W.  Estai 
blished  1841.  Full  I’rice  Lists  post  free  on  application. 


The  annual  editions  of  those  useful  publications,  De- 
bvett’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  works  well  and  favour- 
ably knoAvn  before  George  III.  was  king,  will  be  issued 
in  the  course  of  a few  days. 


k GREDA’S  FINE  PALE  SHERRIES,  245.,  305 

and  36s.  per  Dozen,  to  be  tasted,  and  price  list  had  of  all  otln; 
Wines,  Spirits,  and  Liqueurs,  at  ; 

DOTESIO’S  Depot,  IS),  SAvalloAv  Street,  Piccadilly.  Successor  to  I 
Eavart  & Co.,  Wine  Merchants  to  Her  Majesty.  i 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c..  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
tlie  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Tub  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Vol.  XIV,  1840. 

AVanted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  James  Wcalc,  Ter  Bailie,  Bruges,  Belgium. 

List  op  the  City  of  London  Light  Horse  Volunteers  at  the 
BEGINNING  OF  THIS  CENTURY.  Published  by  Effingham  Wilson. 
AVanted  by  Messrs.  Hcnningham  ^ IIolUs,b,  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  London. 


AbTRONOjriCAL  REGISTER.  Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  liev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amliurst  Road, 
Hackney,  E. 


to  Corr^^poixUPuW. 

Lancashire, — The  old  ballad,  “ Farewell  Manchester, f 
has  already  been  inquired  after  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3'‘i  S.  ii. 
408  ; S.  i,  140,  220,  425,  547.  Mr.  Chapped,  a good 
authority,  believes  ) it  to  be  ‘^‘•irrecoverably  lost."  See 
I’opiilar  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  ii.  683. 

N.  11.  GiEf'AiH)  (Streatham). — On  forms  for  a library 
catalogue  cofisult  “ N.  & Q.”  3“^  S.  viii.  395,  540  ; ix.  69.  j 


HEDGES  & BUTLER 


NVITE  attention  to  the  following  WINES  an: 

, SPIRITS  . I 


Good  Sherry,  Pale  or  Gold 

20s. 

24s. 

30s. 

36s.  42s. 

per  doz. 

Very  Choice  Sherry 

48s. 

54s. 

60s.  72s. 

per  doz. 

Port  of  various  Ages  . . 



24s. 

30s. 

36s. 

42s.  48s. 

per  doz. 

Good  Claret 

12s. 

14.S. 

18s. 

20s.  21s. 

per  doz. 

Choice  Dessert  Clarets 

30s. 

36s. 

42s. 

48s.  60s. 

per  doz. 

Sparkling  Champagne 



36s. 

42s. 

60s.  78s. 

per  doz. 

Hock  and  Moselle 

....  21s. 

30s. 

36s. 

42s. 

48s.  60s. 

per  doz. 

Old  Pale  Brandy  

48s. 

60s. 

72s.  84s. 

per  doz. 

Fine  Old  Irish  and  Scotch  AAdiisky. . . 

42s.  48s. 

per  doz. 

AVincs  in  AVood. 

Gallon. 

Octave. 

Qtr.  Cask. 

Ilogshd. 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s.  cL 

£ s.  d. 

Pale  Sherry 

..9  6 

6 

5 0 

12 

0 0 

23  10  0 

Good  Sherry 

..  11  6 

8 

0 0 

15  10  0 

30  10  0 

Clioice  Sherry 

..  17  6 

11 

10  0 

22 

10  0 

44  10  0 

Old  Sherry 

..23  6 

14 

15  0 

29 

0 0 

57  0 C 

Good  Port 

8 15  0 

17 

0 0 

33  10  0 

Fine  Port 

10 

5 0 

20 

0 0 

39  0 t 

Old  Port 

13 

15  0 

27 

0 0 

53  0 ( 

Old  Pale  Brandy 

. 30s.  36s.  per  imperial  gallon 

On  receipt  of  a Post  Office  Order,  or  reference,  any  quantity  will 
forwarded  immediately  by  , 


HEDGES  & BUTLER, 

LONDON  : REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Brigliton:  30,  King’s  Road. 

(Originally  Established  A.D.  1667.) 
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GOURMAND : GOURMET. 

A short  time  ago,  amongst  a small  circle  of 
friends,  the  question  was  propounded  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  above  words.  Nine  out  of 
ten  considered  that,  radically,  they  conveyed  the 
same  idea : gourmand  meaning  a glutton,  a vora- 
cious eater;  and  gourmet,  an  epicure  of  more 
delicate  taste.  On  reference  to  authorities,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  idea  of  gourmand  was  correct,  but 
that  gourmet  has  nothing  to  do  with  eating  at  all ; 
being,  according  to  Tarver,  a judge,  connoisseur 
of  wine.”  It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  the  latter  syllable  of  gourmet  is  connected 
with  mets,  a dish  or  mess. 

The  actual  history  of  these  two  words  is  very 
curious.  They  have  really  no  connection  what- 
ever with  each  other,  the  resemblance  in  sound 
being  purely  accidental. 

Gom'mand,  gourmandke,  are  found  in  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Spenser,  and  other  English  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  sense  of  eating  voraciously. 
The  spelling  is  indifferently  gormand  or  gour- 
mand. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  word 
came  to  us  from  the  French,  as  it  can  be  traced  in 
that  language  much  farther  back.  In  a letter 
dated  1392  a.d.,  quoted  by  Ducange,  occurs  the 
following  passage:  ^‘Le  jour  devant  que  icellui 
prestre  trespassast,  il  avoit  beu  et  gormatide  par 
tout  le  jour.” 


The  word  is  really  Celtic,  and  is  found  in  the 
Bas-Breton  and  Welsh  in  the  form  of  gormont, 
from  gorm,  fulness,  cramming. 

The  history  of  gourmet  is  more  singular.  The 
word  guma,  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues,  meant 
originally  “a  man.”  In  English  this  very  early 
became  grum  or  groom,  probably  from  being  con- 
founded with  the  Cymric  gwr,  having  the  same 
signification.  It  then  came  to  signify  a serving- 
man,  especially  one  attending  to  horses,  equiva- 
lent to  Ger.  Mareskalk  (marshal).  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  during  the  wars 
in  France  under  Edward  III.,  the  word  became 
current  in  French,  in  the  same  way  that  jockey, 
houlmgrin  (bowling-green),  and  hoide-dogue  (bull- 
dog), have  been  adopted  in  more  modern  times. 
It  is  found  under  the  forms  of  gromet,  groumet, 
diminutive  grometet ; and  is  Latinised  into  gromes, 
gromus,  gromettus.  By  a very  common  metathesis, 
groumet  became  gourmet,  in  the  same  way  that 
girn  and  grin,  gers  and  grass,  bird  and  hrid,  are 
interchangeable.  In  a French  letter  of  a.d.  1392, 
given  by  Ducange,  we  read:  “ Duquel  Jaque  le 
Coq  I’exposant  estoit  serviteur  et  gromet.’’^  In  a 
MS.  poem  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find : — 

“ A ceste  gent  sont  compaignon, 

Mauvais  grammes,  mauvais  garchon; 

Des  boines  gens,  boivent  le  vin 
Que  il  carient  au  quemin.” 

The  last  quotation  indicates  the  special  applica- 
tion which  the  word  assumed  as  a name  for  the 
drivers  of  wine  carts.  We  read  again:  Un 
groumet  nomme  Fagot,  qui  conduisoit  iceulx  vins.” 
In  1402  the  word  had  begun  to  apply  to  a “ Com- 
missionaire, Facteur  des  Vins  ” : “ Guiot  dit  Bolot 
harnicheur  gourmet  de  vins,  demourant  aBruieres 
en  Laonnais.”  Thenceforward  it  took  the  sense 
given  in  Carpentier’s  supplement  to  Ducange : 
“ Voiturier  ou  garde  des  vins  et  marchandises 
pendant  qu’ils  sont  en  route.”  In  modern  French 
it  has  come  to  signify  a judge — connoisseur  ia 
wine.  It  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Eng- 
lish dictionaries;  but  it  is  frequently  employed, 
and  often  in  a wrong  sense. 

The  existence  of  two  words  side  by  side,  so 
nearly  allied  in  sound,  and  so  different  in  origin 
and  meaning,  is  a singular  phenomenon  and  worthy 
of  “ making  a note  o£”  J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandy kno we,  Wavertree. 


“ CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  ” : 

MR.  SOLOMON  LOWE. 

Although  such  immense  sums  were  spent  on 
the  later  encyclopaedias  (4^*’  S.  viii.  284,  note), 
Chambers's  original  work  seems,  like  many  other 
commencements  of  all  kinds,  to  have  been  largely 
a labour  of  love.  Amongst  unpaid  contributors 
we  may  probably  reckon  Mr.  Solomon  Lowe, 
whose  name  is  almost  forgotten  now  in  our  litera- 
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ture,  but  who  was  a tolerably  well  known  writer 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Lowe  taught 
and  kept  a well-known  academy  at  Brook  Green 
near  Hammersmith,  and  some  notice  of  him 
lately  appeared  in  the  Hammersmith  News. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lowe’s  decease,  his’’ widow 
wrote  in  March  1751-2  to  Dr.  Ward  of  Gresham 
College,  a friend  of  her  late  husband,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  an  advertisement  which  she  had  addressed 
to  Mr.  Meres,  one  of  th6  newspaper  publishers  of 
the  time  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  6210),  and  com- 
plained that  she  coijjd  not  get  it  fairly  inserted 
owing  to  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  publishing 
trade  in  general.  The  advertisement  ran  mostly 
as  follows,  a few  contractions  and  omissions  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  a desirable  brevity ; — 

“ Shortly  will  be  published  by  subscription,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  Mr.  Chambers’  Dictionary, 
which  was  done  by  himself,  an  entire  supplement  to  that 
(sic)  by  the  late  Mr.  Solomon  Lowe;  how  capable  he  was 
of  doing  it,  may  be  seen  from  the  underwritten  extracts 
from  Mr.  Chambers’  letters  in  1733  ; — 

‘ I know  of  nobody  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
flaws  and  defects  of  the  work  as  yourself  (Mr.  Lowe)  ; 
you  have  favoured  me  with  many  remarks  of  this  kind 
[Mr.  Chambers  must  have  been  slightly  ironical  here, 
E.  C.].  I have  sent  you  the  24  sheets  of  my  Dictionary, 
that  were  wrought  off  before  the  last  variation  of  mea- 
sures took  place.  I should  not  have  been  forward  for 
producing  the  sheets  before  you,  who  are  too  good  a 
Judge  of  their  Defects,  but  as  you  had  a desire  to  see 
them  I have  overcome  all  the  Reluctance.  To  have  dis- 
charged solid  benefits  by  an  idle  letter  of  complements 
(sir) — where  had  been  the  propriety.  ...  I know  of 
no  person,  among  a great  number  from  whom  I have  had 
communications  on  the  same  occasion,  that  has  entered 
so  far  into  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  appears  so  thorough 
a master  of  the  design,  as  yourself.  Your  instructions,  I 
speak  without  any  complement  (sic),  are  all  pertinent 
and  useful,’  ” &c. 

Mrs.  Lowe  adds  — 

“ that,  when  Mr.  Chambers  was  too  ill  to  carry  his  work 
on  any  farther,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Lowe  and  gave  him  his 
Dictionary  in  order  to  carrj^  it  on.” 

Of  course  Mrs.  Lowe  bad  very  naughty  ideas 
about  the  publishers,  whose  ofler  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  for  the  supplement  she  says  that 
she  refused,  and  attempted  a separate  publication. 
Mr.  Ward  appears  to  have  been  chary  of  advice; 
but  we  may  judge  from  her  rejoinder  that  he  told 
her  that  publishers  had  interests  which  she  was 
bound  to  consider,  and  they  might  naturally  object 
to  an  advertisement  which  said  so  much,  con- 
fidentially or  perhaps  sarcastically,  about  the 
defects  of  a publication  in  which  they  were  in- 
terested. 

Although  Mr.  Lowe  would  probably  not  have 
been  reckoned  as  a “ man  of  the  time,”  and  his 
name  is  not  found  in  Chalmers,  Rose,  Haydn, 
Phillips,  Jones,  and  Allibone. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  asked  to  help  Dr.  Birch  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.  He  wrote  a work  on 

Mnemonicks,”  which  has  been  reprinted  not  very 
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long  ago  with  Grey’s  Memoria  Technica.  He  diec . 
poor,  which  was  possibly  the  punishment  foi 
writing  so  much  and  so  well  gratuitously. 

A Gleaneb.  I 


MILTON’S  USE  OF  THE  SUPERLATIVE : 

’CHILDREN’S  LANGUAGE. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  well-known  lines  in 
book  iv.  of  Paradise  Lost  — 

“ So  hand  in  hand  they  pass’d,  the  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  since  in  love’s  embraces  met ; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve,” — 

was  furnished  me  a short  time  ago  involuntarily 
by  a girl  of  thirteen,  who  said  to  her  mother  in  ; i 
niy  hearing:  “You’re  the  youngest  of  your  sis-l- 
ters-in-law,  mamma!”  And  it  was  no  slip  of 
the  tongue;  for,  though  the  girl  has  more  thank 
average  intelligence,  and  has  been  as  well  edu-  k 
cated  as  most  girls  of  her  age,  I could  not  make) 
her  understand  that  what  she  had  said  was  gram- 1. 
matically  wrong,  and  that  she  ought  to  have  said  ii 
“younger  than,”  instead  of  “youngest  of.”* 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Milton,  in  hisi. 
beautiful  irregularity;  unconsciously  adopted  theii 
simple  speech  of  childhood.  I say  unconsciously,  - 
because  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  poet  if  f 
appealed  to,  would  have  charged  himself  rather  i | 
with  over-refinement,  and  have  allowed  that  theiJ 
elaboration  of  these  lines  had  cost  him  some  time  i 
and  thought ; unless  indeed,  which  is  not  impro-  4 
bable,  he  had  met  with  and  admired  such  a use  in 
of  the  superlative  elsewhere.  I find  a similar  in-  | i 
stance  t quoted  in  Matzner’s  Eng.  Gram.  (iii.  289),  < : 
from  Robert  of  Gloucester  (i.  157) — “ Ygerne,  Gor-  - 
loys  wyf,  was  fairest  of  echon’’^  (i.  e.,  each  one);  [ i 
though  Matzner  gives  it  among  a number  of  quo- 
tations which  are  perfectly  regular,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  remarked  any  irregularity  about  i < 
it.  In  Shakespeare  again,  we  have  (2  Henry  VI.  \ 
i.  3),  “ York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  manf  where  i 
the  superlative  is  really  equally  irregular,  though  ; i 
it  scarcely  strikes  one  as  being  so.  ■ 


* The  language  of  children  has,  I think,  had  too  little  i 
attention  paid  to  it.  A child  begins  life  as  a savage,  and  i 
gradually  becomes  civilised.  Its  speech,  in  its  onward  ) 
and  upward  course,  reflects  this  gradual  change,  and  fre-  i 
quently  illustrates  the  idioms  of  other  languages  besides  ! ^ 
its  own.  I have  noticed  that  the  errors  of  syntax,  &c.,  ! 
which  an  English  child  commits  in  learning  English  are  1 1 
frequently  no  such  errors,  but  the  normal  mode  of  ex-  i i 
pression,  in  some  other  language  ; and,  when  this  is  so,  j 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  syntax,  &c.,  of  this  other  I i 
language.  A child  does  not  copy  all  its  mistakes;  it  i 
makes  up  plenty  for  itself,  and  it  is  to  these  only  (and  the 
one  I have  given  above  is  an  example)  that  I wish  to  j 
call  attention,  A collection  of  such  mistakes  would  be 
very  instructive,  and  might  be  begun  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
f Similar,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  superlative  is  concerned,  i 
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A scarcely  less  successful  sacrifice  of  grammar 
;o  sound  is  found  in  Byron’s  known  lines  (C.  H., 
book  iv.)  : — 

“ I stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 

A palace  and  a prison  on  each  hand.” 

F.  Chaistce. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


LETTER  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

On  the  death,  recently,  of  a relative  of  mine  at  a very 
advanced  age,  I found  among  her  papers  a collection  of 
autographs  of  distinguished  persons,  nearly  all  of  them 
accompanied  by  some  statement  in  proof  of  their  authen- 
ticity. Among  them,  but  without  any  such  proof  attached, 
is  the  letter  of  which  I enclose  a copy,  and  which  pur- 
ports to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
By  the  appearance  of  the  ink  and  paper  it  certainly  was 
written  at  the  time.  The  hand  is  a bold  round  one.  I 
have  preserved  the  inaccuracies  of  spelling,  &c.  Could 
any  of  3mur  readers  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
circumstance  to  which  it  refers,  or  any  fac-simile  of 
Frederick’s  handwriting  with  which  I could  compare 
this  ? — 

Mad.,— -J’ay  re9u  la  lettre  que  vous  aves  voulu 
me  faire  le  19  de  ce  mois  et  c’est  avec  Men  du  De- 
plaisir  que  j’ay  appris  les  mauvais  proces  d’un  des 
directeurs  de  la  Compagnie  Assiatique  D’Embden, 
envers  vous,  dont  vous  vous  etes  vue  oblige  de 
vous  plaindre.  Je  feroy  examiner  vos  griefs  etje 
viens  de  donner  mes  ordres  en  consequence  a mon 
president  de  la  Chambre  d’Estfriselentz,  et  vous 
pouvez  etre  tres  assurez  que  Ton  ne  manquera 
pas  de  vous  administrer  bonne  justice  autant  que 
les  Circonstances  le  permettront,  sur  ce  je  prie 
Dieu  qu’il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  garde. 

‘‘A  Potsdam  le  26  Fevrier  1756. 

Frederic.” 

A Mad.  Goodwin  a Bruxelles.” 

Hubert  J.  de  Burgh. 

2,  Warwick  Terrace,  Dublin. 


Man  a Microcosm.  — This  expression  is  in 
common  use,  but  the  idea  involved  in  it  is  little 
understood.  In  fact  the  phrase  itself  is  varied 
from  Plato’s  original.  In  his  philosophy  all  deity 
is  round  or  globular;  the  universe,  kSc/j-os,  the  fixed 
stars,  and  the  planets  are  gods.  Man  was  made 
by  the  Demiurgus — himself  created  by  the  supreme 
God — as  a model  for  all  living  creatures,  and  man 
is  a sort  of  demigod  ; but  the  divine  part  in  man 
is  his  head,  the  residence  of  reason,  which,  like  the 
gods,  is  round ; the  other  parts  of  man,  the  body 
and  the  members,  are  mere  accidents  post-created 
simply  for  the  convenience  of  the  head.  In  the 
strange  and  curious  anatomical  account  which 
Plato  gives  in  the  Ttmceus  of  the  formation,  uses, 
and  reasons  of  the  formation  of  these  parts,  he 
expands  his  notion  fully,  and  concludes  with  the 
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assertion  that  thus  the  human 'Amc?,  being  like 
all  the  other  gods  round,  is  in  fact  a microcosm. 

One  singular  example  of  humour  occurs  in  the 
course  of  his  account.  He  says  that  the  Demiur- 
gus formed  the  nails  not  because  the  man  wanted 
them,  but  because  he  foresaw  that  wild  beasts  and 
loomen  would.  It  is  many  years  since  I read  the 
Timceus,  and  I have  it  not  by  me  now  to  refer  to ; 
but  this  is  a correct  statement : that  the  head  of 
man,”  and  not  man  himself  in  his  full  form,  “ is  a 
microcosm,”  in  Plato’s  phrase. 

There  is  another  phrase  and  idea,  the  music 
of  the  spheres,”  explained  in  the  same  treatise. 
If  a paper  involving  some  arithmetical  and  astro- 
nomical calculations  comes  within  your  scope  I 
will  send  it.  This  phrase  also  is  very  little  under- 
stood, though  often  in  men’s  mouths.* 

Herbert  Randolph. 

Ringraore. 

Fictitious  Names  oe  Authors.— In  a late 
number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Olphar  Hamst  speaks  of 
the  trouble  he  once  had  in  cataloguing  a book 
under  three  different  names,  which  ultimately 
turned  out  to  be  but  disguises  of  the  same  book. 

In  the  same  part  he  also  speaks  of  his  Hand- 
book of  Fictitious  Names.  May  I be  allowed  to 
point  out  that  future  editions  of  this  most  useful 
and  interesting  work  will  be  enriched  by  the  un- 
pleasant circumstance  above  named  ? for  we  have 
now  two  or  three  “fictitious  names”  the  more-l-a 
small  example  of  the  “soul  of  good  in  things 
evil.”  Ravensbourne. 

Burns’s  ’Prentice  Han’. — 

“ Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  0 ! 

Her  ’prentice  han’  she  tried  on  man, 

And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O ! 

Green  grow,”  &c. 

Knight  ....  and  since  we  were  made  before  yee 
should  we  not  love  and  admire  ye  as  the  last  and  there- 
fore perfect’st  work  of  nature  ? Man  was  made  when 
nature  was  but  an  apprentice,  but  woman  when  she  was 
a skilfull  mistresse  of  her  arte.” 

Cupid’s  Whirligig,  1607  (ed.  1611,  C.  4 vers.) 

I know  nothing  more  of  the  history  of  this 
saying,  but  from  the  close  resemblance  between 
these  passages  it  would  seem  either  that  Burns 
had  read  the  Whirligig  or  a scrap  borrowed  from 
it,  or  that  the  saying  was  or  had  become  prover- 
bial. B.  Nicholson. 

First  Newspaper  Report  by  Electric  Tele- 
graph.—As  a director  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  so  early  as  1847,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Wilson  (of  the  Anti-Oorn-Law  League)  urged 
forward  the  laying  down  a line  of  electric  wires 
from  Manchester  to  Leeds.  At  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Cobden  for  the  West  Riding  in  that  year  the 

[*  Consult“N.&Q.”DtS.vi.  165  ; 4‘h  S.ii.  561 ; iii.  19, 
70. — Ed.] 
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line  had  not  been  completed,  hut  Mr.  Wilson  had 
several  miles  of  wire  carried  on  temporarily  as 
far  as  Wakefield ; and  from  that  town  the  pro- 
ceedings attendant  on  the  nomination  and  election 
of  Mr.  Cohden  were  transmitted  to  Manchester, 
and  appeared  in  a second  edition  of  a Manchester 
paper  about  two  o’clock  that  day,  being  the  first 
newspaper  report  by  electric  telegraph  on  record. 

Philip  S.  King. 

BohstPvApa. — It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that,  among  the  Parisian  workmen  during  the 
period  of  terrorism  which  was  initiated  by  the 
coup  d'etat,  Napoleon  III.  was  familiarly  desig- 
nated ^^Boustrapa  ” — a name  made  of  the  initial 
syllables  of  ^ow-logne,  >S'^m-sbourg,  and  Pa-ris, 
the  scenes  of  his  three  chief  exploits  up  to  that 
time.  Subsequently  two  of  his  sobriquets,  as  you 
know,  were  ‘‘Badinguet”  and  ^^L’Homme  de 
Sedan.”  Philip  S.  King. 

Loed  Bacon’s  Adaptation  op  Shapespeaee. 
In  an  article  on  Shakespeare  in  the  Quarterly 
(No.  261)  it  is  pointed  out  that  Bacon,  with  a 
profound  contempt  for  poetry,  nevertheless  con- 
descended to  adopt  Shakespeare’s  sentiments. 
One  or  two  examples  are  given.  I have  met  with 
the  following,  which  was  not,  I think,  alluded  to 
by  the  reviewer.  In  the  Essay  on  Travel,” 
amongst  the  hints  to  enable  a young  man  to 
put  his  travel  into  a little  room,”  is  ‘Oet  him 
sequester  himself  from  the  company  of  his  coun- 
trymen.” This  reads  like  an  echo  of  Bosalind’s 
words  (As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1) — 

“ Farewell,  monsieur  traveller  ; look,  you  lisp,  and 
wear  strange  suits  ; disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country,  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,”  &c. 

Pelagius. 

Tennyson’s  Death  op  the  Old  Yeae.” — 
Collectors  of  Tenn5'^soniana  may,  perhaps,  like  to 
make  a note  of  the  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  The  Lincoln,  ^Rutland,  and  Stamford  Mercury 
for  January  12 : — 

“ Caistor. — Of  all  times  in  the  year  that  our  cara- 
panologians  could  have  chosen  to  go  ‘ on  strike,’  it  seemed 
most  annoying  to  all  lovers  of  old  customs  that  they 
should  choose  New  Year’s  eve.  They  might,  it  is  allowed, 
have  ample  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of  con- 
sideration shown  for  their  comfort  in  the  belfrv,  and  with 
the  degree  of  encouragement  given  them  in  ‘ boxes,’  but 
they  adopted  a shabby  method  of  showing  it.  Such  an 
omission  as  theirs,  it  is  said,  has  never  occurred  within 
living  memory:  certainly  not  since  Tennyson  (‘Our 
poet,’  as  we  Caistorians  proudly  'call  the  Poet  Laureate) 
was  a denizen  of  this  quaint  old  town,  and  wrote  his 
poem  on  the  ‘ Death  of  the  Old  Year’  (collection  pub- 
lished 1832)  within  hearing  of  the  church  bells.” 

Cuthbeet  Bede. 

Insceiptions.  — Having  lately  met  with  the 
following  inscriptions,  I ^‘made  a note  of”  them, 
thinking  you  might  deem  them  worthy  of  being 
transcribed  into  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I know 


not  where,  when,  or  by  whom  they  have  been  \ 
severally  written.  j 

On  a sun-dial : — ! 

“ Once  at  a potent  leader’s  voice  it  stay’d  ; 

Once  it  went  back  when  a good  monarch  pray’d  ; 
Mortals!  howe’er  ye  grieve,  howe’er  deplore,  i 

The  flying  shadow  shall  return  no  more.”  | 

Under  an  hour-glass  in  a grotto  near  the 
water : — ; 

I 

“ This  babbling  stream  not  uninstructive  flows. 

Nor  idly  loiters  to  its  destined  rnain  ; 

Each  flower  it  feeds  that  on  its  margin  grows,  i 

Now  bids  thee  blush,  whose  days  are  spent  in  vain.  ' 

“ Nor  void  of  moral,  though  unheeded  glides  ’ | 

Time’s  current,  stealing  on  with  silent  haste  ; 

For  lo  1 each  falling  sand  his  folly  chides. 

Who  lets  one  precious  moment  run  to  waste.” 

Found  in  an  old  watch  that  had  been  given  by 
a gentleman  to  a young  lady  about  eighty  years 
since : — 

“ Deign,  lad}^  fair,  this  watch  to  wear  | 

To  mark  how  moments  fly  ; i 

For  none  a moment  have  to  spare,  j 

Who  in  a moment  die  I ” j 

E.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A.  ! 

Florinda  Place.  Dublin.  j 

Maet  Lamb. — In  giving  evidence  on  the  ques-  | 
tion  of  insanity  at  the  trial  of  the  Eev.,  J.  S.  f 
Wa-tson,  as  reported  in  The  Olohe  (12  Jan.),  \ 
Dr.  Maudsla}^  said : — 

“ The  case  of  Charles  Lamb’s  sister  is  a well-known 
one  ; it  was  one  of  homicidal  tendency,  and  Miss  Lamb 
had  killed  her  father.”  ....  “ In  Miss  Lamb’s  case,  : 
she  used  to  warn  people,  but  not  until  after  the  murder  | 
of  her  father,  which  took  place  suddenly.” 

As  Dr.  Maudsla}^  calls  this  a well-known  in- 
stance, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  Miss 
Lamb  did  not  murder  her  father,  but  her  mother,  j 
The  reference  is  no  doubt  equally  applicable,  but 
the  mistake  is  worth  correcting. 

Chaeles  Wylie. 


caurrte^. 

“THE  FATHEPv’S  OWN  SON.”  |! 

Ij 

In  1860  Mr.  Halliwell  printed  thirty  copies  of  i 
the  Doctors  of  Dull-head  College,  being  a droll  r 
formed  out  of  the  lost  play  of  the  Father's  Own  I 
Son,  from  the  second  part  of  the  Wits,  or  Sport 
upon  Sport,  8vo,  1672,  published  by  Kirkman,  and 
which  is  the  last  piece  in  the  volume.  He  has  j 
also  given  Kirkman ’s  preface,  which  is  a very  j 
curious  and  interesting  production,  for  which  he  : 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  drama.  | 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  same  droll  i 
forms  the  last  article  in  the  j 

“ Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,  in  select  pieces  of  Drollery  ' 
digested  into  Scenes  by  way  of  Dialogue.  Together 
wdth  a variety  of  Humors  of  several  Nations,  fitted  for 
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;he  pleasure  and  content  of  all  persons,  either  in  Court, 
bity.  Countrey,  or  Camp.  The  like  never  before  pub- 
ished.  Part  I.  London  ; Printed  for  Henry  Marsh,  at 
;he  Sign  of  the  Princes  Arms  in  Chancery  Lane,  1662.” 

This  book,  of  which  I am  not  aware  there  was 
any  second  part,  was  printed  by  Marsh,  who  signs 
the  preface— one  altogether  different  from  Kirk- 
man’s  production — and  adds  a catalogue  of  books 
sold  by  him,  with  these  lines  prefixed — 

! “ Who  for  your  pleasure  hath  produced  his  store, 

i And  as  you  like,  will  furnish  you  with  more.” 

There  is  prefixed  a curious  engraving  of  the 
stage  in  1662,  which  I believe  has  subsequently 
been  re-engraved,  and  in  which  we  have  Sir  John 
Falstaff  in  the  costume  in  which  he  used  to 
appear. 

Kirkman  must  therefore  have,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, reprinted  Marsh’s  collection,  omitting 
his  preface  and  long  list  of  books  for  sale,  and  given 
the  preface  which  Mr.  Halliwell  has  reprinted. 
Whether  the  engraving  was  prefixed  to  Kirkman’s 
edition,  the  writer  has  no  means  of  knowing. 

In  the  year  1673  Kirkman  printed 

“ The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,  being  a curious  Collec- 
tion of  several  Drolls  and  Farces  presented  and  shown  for 
the  merriment  and  delight  of  wise  men  and  the  ignorant : 
as  they  have  been  sundry  times  acted  in  publique  and 
private,  in  London  at  Bartholomew,  in  the  Countrey  at 
other  Faires  ; in  Halls  and  Taverns,  on  several  Mounte  - 
bank  Stages  at  Charing  Cross,  Lincolns-Inn-Fields,  and 
other  places,  by  several  stroking  Players,  Fools  and 
Fidlers,  and  the  Mountebanks  Zanies,  with  loud  daughter 
and  great  applause.  Written  I know  not  when,  by 
several  persons  I know  not  who,  but  now  newh--  collected 
by  our  old  friend  to  please  you. — Fraxcis  Kirkman.” 

To  this  work,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
collection  by  Marsh,  is  prefixed  the  preface  by 
Kirkman,  reprinted  by  Mr.  Halliwell.  The  copy 
before  me  is  perfect  until  it  reaches  p.  32,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  from  the  catchword  it  appears 
that  the  next  droll  is  called  ‘‘  Oenone.”  Then 
comes  another  fragment  commencing  with  The 
merry  conceited  humours  of  Bottom  the  Weaver.” 
The  pagination  begins  at  page  29,  finishing  with 
“ Bottom  ” at  page  37,  and  concluding  with  the 

Cheater  Cheated,”  which  terminates  at  page  80 
with  the  word  Finis. 

Can  any  of  your  contributors  inform  me  if  the 
two  pieces  are  fragments  of  separate  works,  or 
belong  to  the  same  volume?  Were  any  other 
editions  of  the  Drolls  printed  than  those  noticed 
above?  J.  M. 


Board.” — Can  any  correspondent  throw  light 
upon  this  sentence  in  George  Herbert’s  Country 
Parson,  chapter  x.,  “ An  old  good  servant  boards 
a child  ” ? . T.  W.  Webb. 

[Either  the  word  as  has  dropped  out,  that  is,  “ boards 
as  a child,”  or  it  may  mean  in  the  same  state  as  a child. 
Hence  the  old  sa3dng,  “ Set  him  a clear  hoard  in  the 
world,”  that  is,  put  him  in  a good  position.] 


Anne  Boletn’s  Mother  : F.  Nanciaat.  — 
There  is  a picture  representing  a woman’s  head 
at  Stanford  Court,  supposed  to  be  the  mother  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  It  was  purchased  more 
than  a century  past  of  Francis  Nanciaat,  who 
said  it  was  an  original  of  Holbein.  Anne  Boleyn’s 
, mother  was  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
note-book  of  my  great-grandfather  states  the  fact. 
The  picture  is  in  good  preservation,  with  the  lady 
in  a dark  dress,  white  plain  cap,  and  ruff  round 
the  neck.  Are  there  an}'-  known  pictures  of  this 
lady  whereby  I might  verify  the  likeness?  and  who 
was  Francis  Nanciaat? 

Thomas  E.  Winning  ton. 

Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 

Clare’s  Remains  : Old  Ballads.  — Messrs. 
Taylor  & Son  of  Northampton  have  invited  me 
to  edit  the  poetical  remains  of  John  Clare,  and 
have  supplied  me  for  that  purpose  with  a mass 
of  documents,  including  seven  or  eight  hundred 
hitherto  unpublished  poems,  more  than  a thousand 
letters  addressed  to  Clare  by  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries, a diary,  and  several  pocket-books  in 
which  the  poet  jotted  down  passing  fancies,  and 
noted  subjects  which  interested  him.  Among 
these  last-named  memoranda  is  a small  collection 
of  ballads,  which  Clare  says  he  wrote  down  on 
hearing  his  father  or  mother  sing  them  on  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Several  of  these  might 
with  propriety  be  included  in  the  ^‘Remains,’’, 
and  in  making  the  selection  it  would  assist  me 
to  know  whether  any  had  ahead}'-  appeared  in 
print  or  not.  Will  some  ample-leisured  and  cour- 
teous reader  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  compassionate  a man  of 
many  engagements,  and  assist  me  in  the  search  ? 
The  following  are  the  first  lines  of  the  ballads: — 
“Where  have  you  been  to,  John  [or  Lord]  Eandall,  my 
son.” 

“ The  -week  before  Easter,  the  days  long  and  clear.” 

“A  faithless  shepherd  courted  me.” 

“ O silly  love  ! O cunning  love.” 

“ On  Martinmas  Eve  the  dogs  did  bark.” 

“ Here’s  a sad  good  bye  for  thee,  my  love.” 

“ My  love  is  tall  and  handsome.” 

“ O far  is  fled  the  "winter  wind.” 

“ Dream  not  of  love  to  think  it  like.” 

“ Of  all  the  swains  that  meet  at  eve.” 

“ A false  knight  wooed  a maiden  poor.” 

“ Unriddle  this  riddle,  m}'-  own  Jeiinj^  love.” 

“ ’Twas  on  the  banks  of  Ivory,  ’neath  the  hawthorn’s 
scented  shade.” 

J.  L.  Cherry. 

3,  Grove  Terrace,  Havelock  Place,  Hanley. 

Rev.  Anthony  Davidson,  M.A.,  a native  of 
Scotland,  was  about  the  end  of  last  century  curate 
of  Milton  in  Hampshire,  and  master  of  an  academy 
at  Lymington.  He  wrote  some  plays,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica.  Three 
of  these  were  performed  at  provincial  theatres. 
He  is  also  author  of  Poems  of  Ossian  in  Blank- 
verse,  Salisbury  (no  date)  ; and  "Sermons  in  Blank- 
verse,  Romsey  (no  date).  These  two  works  I 
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bave  seen;  the  Sermons  were  published  in  or  about 
the  year  1815.  Can  any  reader  of  & Q.” 
infornl  me  whether  Mr.  Davidson  published  any- 
thing subsequently  to  the  year  1815  or  1817 
What  is  the  date  of  his  death  ? Were  any  of  his 
dramas  printed  ? R.  Inglis. 

Lady  Alice  Egeeton. — Is  there  any  portrait 
existing  of  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton  who  acted  the 
part  of  The  Lady”  in  Milton’s  Masque  of  Comus 
when  it  was  first  produced,  and  is  there  any 
eneravinff  of  the  same  to  be  had  anywhere  ? 

W.  H.  W. 

Engsavings. — I have  two  old  engravings  from 
which  the  edges  have  been  so  completely  re- 
moved that  no  part  of  the  lettering  remains.  I 
annex  the  following  description  of  them,  in  the 
hope  that  some  other  collector  who  has  perfect 
copies  may  be  able  to  supply  me  with  the  names 
of  artists  and  engravers,  and  date  of  publication. 
The  titles  I have  from  tradition” 

No.  1. — “ Howard  visiting  a debtor’s  prison.”  Plate 
22  in.  X 16  in.  A sick  gentleman,  in  military  undress, 
supported  by  a lady,  who  receives  a well-filled  purse  from 
Howard.  Three  children  surround  the  group,  one  of 
whom  kisses  Howard’s  left  hand.  A fetter  connects  the 
prisoner’s  right  wrist  with  his  left  ankle.  A turnkey’- 
stands  in  the  doorway. 

No.  2. — “ Loss  of  the  Halswell.”  Plate  23  in.  x 17  in. 
The  deck,  saloon,  or  round-house  of  a large  vessel  in  a 
sinking  state ; the  floor  covered  with  water,  in  which 
some  4*"Owning  persons  are  floating.  In  the  centre  a 
man  (the  captain  ?)  stands  with  several  very  graceful 
"female  figures  clinging  to  him.  The  waves  seem  bursting 
in  from  all  sides. 

Where  could  I find  an  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  Halswell  ? W.  H.  P. 

[No.  2.  — The  Halswell  East  Indiaman,  outward 
bound,  was  wrecked  off  Seacombe,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck, 
on  Jan.  6,  1786,  when  Captain  Pierce,  the  commander, 
perished  along  with  manv  others.  {Gent.  Mag.  Jan. 
1796,  p.  75,  and  “ N.  & Q.’’  3^<i  S.  iii.  9,  34,  80,  159.)  It 
was  painted  by  Robert  Smirke,  engraved  by  Robert  Pol- 
lard, and  published  by  R.  Pollard,  engraver,  No.  15, 
Baynes  Row,  Spa  Fields,  March  17,  1787.1 

The  First  Eeglishwomae  ever  in  Pekin. — 
Was  she  not  the  worthy  housekeeper  of  the 
British  Embassy  there,  in  1861  ? S. 

Governor  : Viceroy. — What  is  the  difference 
between  a viceroy  and  a governor,  as  applied  to 
Her  Majesty’s  representative  in  a British  colony 
or  other  possession  ? I am  induced  to  ask 

N.  & Q.”  for  this  information  from  frequently 
seeing  in  colonial  newspapers  the  expressions 
“ the  viceregal  speech,”  ‘‘  the  viceregal  banquet,” 
&c.  Some  forty  years  ago  (if  I recollect  rightly) 
none  were  called  viceroys  excepting  the  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and,  I believe,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.  J.  N. 

Melbourne. 

Heralds’  College  at  Copenhagen. — Can  any 
one  inform  me  if  there  is  any  college  in  Copen- 


hagen which  answers  to  our  Heralds’  College  in 
London  or  the  Lyon  Office  in  Edinburgh  ? I 
there  is  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  I should  i 
address  it  by  letter.  H.  H.  R.  ; 

71,  Higb  Street,  Oxford. 

Horneck  and  Jess  AMY.  — In  The  Times  of 
January  5,  1872,  mention  is  made  of  Miss  Mary  i 
Horneck  as  being  Goldsmith’s  “Jessamy  Bride.” 
Will  any  one  kindly  explain  why  she  is  thus 
called,  and  whether  Goldsmith  himself  gave  her  • 
the  name  ? 

In  a letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  July  6, 1775,  written  1 
at  Ashbourne,  apparently  at  Dr.  Taylor’s,  John-  1 
son  says  he  is  glad  that  she  has  seen  the  Hornecks; 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  writing  to  him  a few  days  later,  ji 
and  mentioning  Dr.  Taylor,  says  : — 1 

“ To  whom  make  in  the  meantime  our  best  compli-  ! i 
ments,  with  love  to  his  Jigg  and  his  JessamgJ”  \ 

What  is  the  allusion  here  ? John  W.  Bone,  j , 

26,  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

La  Fontaine. — Seeing  the  follovdng  anecdote 
lately  in  a Dublin  newspaper,  relating  to  La  Fon- 
taine, 1 was  tempted  to  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  j 
you.  Some  of  your  readers,  who  are  skilled  in  j 
psychology,  will  perhaps  be  able  to  say  whether 
such  a story  is  probable  or  possible : — i I 

“ Some  friends  visited  La  Fontaine  one  evening  and  i 
found  him  asleep.  While  talking  with  his  wife.  La  Fon-  ! j 
taine  entered  in  his  nightcap,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  i i 
just  as  he  had  risen  [from  his  bed.  His  eyes  were  half  \\ 
open,  but  he  evidently  saw  no  object;  he  crossed  the  i 
dining  room  where  the  party  were  sitting,  went  into  a 
little  closet  or  cabinet  that  served  him  as  a study,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  dark.  Some  time  after,  he  came  | i 
out,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  testifying  much  satisfaction, 
but  still  asleep  ; he  then  went  through  the  dining-room, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one,  and  retired 
to  bed.  His  wife  and  friends  were  very  curious  to  know  i 
what  he  had  been  about  in  the  dark.  They  all  went 
into  his  study,  and  found  there  a fable  newly  written,  the 
ink  being  still  wet,  which  brought  conviction  that  he  had 
written  and  composed  it  during  his  dream.  The  ad-  ' 
mirers  of  this  most  original  author  may  wish  to  know 
which  fable  was  composed  under  these  extraordinary 
circumstances.  It  is  one  that  is  replete  with  the  most  I 
natural  and  touching  language— it  is  that  which  unites 
the  utmost  grace  of  expression  language  is  capable  of — ' 

in  a word,  it  is  the  celebrated  fable  of  The  Two  Pigeons. 

We  are  sure  that  man}"  writers  of  our  day  write  when 
they  are  asleep.”  j 

R.  W.  H.  N.  i 

Dublin.  , 

Manx  Qtjotations. — In  Cregeen’s  Manks  Die-  I 
tionary,  under  the  word  ^^Scriptyr,”  is  the  fol-  j 
lowing : — 

“Te  coontit  tushey  ooasle  dy  hoiggal  leighyn  as  j 
cliaghtaghyn  y cheer  ta  dooinney  cummal  ayn.  Agh  ere  1 
woad  s’ooasle  eh  dy  hoiggal  slattyssyn  niau  as  leighyn 
beaynid  dy  bragh  farraghtyn  ta  ain  ayns  ny  scriptyryn  ; 
casherick.” 

And  I should  be  glad  if  some  Manx  reader 
would  oblige  by  stating  whence  the  quotation, 
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its  received  interpretation;  and,  if  any,  special  ap- 
plication. 

In  the  same  dictionary,  under  the  word  Quaal- 
tagh,  are  the  correct  Manks  words,  but  not  the 
translation,  of  the  communication  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
(4**^  S.  iii.  424),  which  it  may  now  be  advisable 
to  note.*  J*  Beale. 

Old  Maps  oe  London^.-— In  Cunningham’s 
Handbook  of  Londmi  (ed.  1850,  p.  189)  mention 
is  made  of  a map  of  London  by  Augustine  Byther, 
1604,  in  which  the  situation  of  the  Fortune 
Theatre  is  said  to  be  “ distinctly  marked.”  I have 
inquired  for  this  map  without  success,  and  it 
would  confer  a great  favour  if  any  of  your  readers 
would  inform  me  where  a copy  is  to  be  found,  or 
tell  me  the  localities  of  any  other  really  old  and 
little  known  maps  of  London. 

J.  0.  Halliwell, 

Maky  Queen  oe  Scots, — The  following  verses 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  this  unfortunate 
queen : — 

“ QUEEN  mart’s  LAMENTATION. 

“ 1 sigh  and  lament  me  in  vain, 

And  these  walls  can  but  echo  my  moan  : 

Alas  ! it  increases  my  pain,  1 

When  I think  on  the  days  that  are  gone. 

“ False  woman ! For  ages  to  come 
Thy  malice  detested  shall  be  ; 

• For  when  we  are  cold  in  the  tomb, 

There’ll  be  hearts  that  will  sorrow  for  me. 

“ The  owls  from  the  battlements  cry, 

Hollow  winds  seem  to  murmur  around, 

‘ 0 Marj^,  prepare  thee  to  die  ! ’ 

My  blood  runs  cold  at  the  sound.” 

The  verses  and  the  tune  were  at  one  time — 
many  years  ago — very  popular  among  the  popula- 
tion for  miles  round  Derby.  The  tune,  which  I 
have  never  heard,  was  one  of  the  chimes  on  the 
bells  at  the  church  of  All  Saints  in  that  town, 
and  was  only  played  on  the  market-day,  Friday. 
I am  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  chimes  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  Have  the  ‘‘many  pleasing  verses” 
written  by  this  queen  ever  been  published  P 

Thos.  Ratclieee. 

Mauthee. — This  word  is  used  in  Norfolk  as 
the  homely  name  for  a young  girl.  Nares,  Hal- 
liwell, and  Wright  give  it  in  their  glossaries,  but 
the  derivation  is  not  furnished.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  it  to  me  ? Coenub. 

De,  T.  R.  Nash. — Where  is  the  best  memoir  of 
Nash,  the  Worcestershire  historian,  to  be  found? 

H.  S.  S. 

fThe  best  account  of  the  Rev.  Treadway  Russell  Nash, 
D.D,  is  in  Chambers’s  Biographical  Illustrations  of  Wor- 
cestershire, p.  459,  Consult  also'  Nichols’s  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, passim  ; Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1811,  p.  190;  Rose’s 
Biographical  Dictionary,  and  “ N.  & Q.”  2“^  S.  vii.  173, 
625  ; 3'’<i  S.  viii.  174.] 

Numismatic  Blundees. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Numismatic  Society  held  on  De- 


cember 19,  1870,  there  was  exhibited  a crown 
piece  of  William  III.  which  bore  on  the  obverse;^ 
instead  of  the  legend  dei  gea.  the  blunder  gei 
GEA.  The  coin  had  been  in  circulation,  and  wan 
slightly  larger  than  other  crown  pieces  of  the 
same  reign.  Has  this  typical  blunder  been  de- 
tected before,  or  has  it  hitherto  escaped  the  numis- 
matist’s eye  ? A Membee. 

[Two  of  these  inaccurate  pieces  (1G96)  turned  up  at 
the  sale  of  silver  coins  and  medals  of  G.  Marshall,  Esq., 
(second  portion)  on  July  1,  1852,  lot  116,  and  were  pur- 
chased for  the  British  Museum  for  sixteen  shillings.] 

Psalm  cix. — Can  any  of  your  readers  explain 
to  me  the  heading  of  Psalm  cix.  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  ? The  Vulgate  has  “ Deus  laudem  meaui 
ne  tacueris,”  &c.,  but  all  the  Prayer-Books  I have 
been  able  to  inspect  give  “Deus  laudum.”  Is 
this  a very  early  misprint  continually  repeated  ? 

0.  P. 

[The  Rev.  E.  H.  MacLachlan  writes  to  The  Guardian : 
“ 1 should  like  to  remark  that  the  reading  ‘ Deus  laudum  ’ 
seems  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  At  least  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  which,  literally  rendered,  stands 
thus  : ‘ Oh,  God  of  my  praise,  he  not  silent ! ’ So,  too, 
the  Syriac,  ‘ Oh,  God  of  my  praise  (or  glory),  be  not 
still ! ’ Our  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  versions  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  and  S3a-iac.  The  heading  in  question  is,  per- 
haps, incomplete,  and,  had  it  been  fully  expressed,  it= 
would  have  been  ‘ Deus  laudum  mearum,  ne  sileas.’  ”] 

Quotations  wanted. — Many  years  ago  I copied 
the  lines  enclosed.  I found  them  scratched  on  a 
pane  of  glass  in  a little  back  room  of  an  inn  at 
Pangbourne.  The  last  time  I visited  the  inn  they 
were  gone.  Some  raciness  as  well  as  marks  of  a 
practised  hand  leads  me  to  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  know  aught  of  them  ? The  date,  J une 
1777,  was  also  scratched  on  the  glass. 

“ In  search  of  Wisdom  far  from  Wit  I fly — 

Wit  is  a harlot  beauteous  to  the  eye. 

In  whose  bewitching  charms  our  early  time  we  spend. 
And  vigour  of  our  jmuthful  prime — 

But  when  reflection  comes  with  riper  years. 

And  manhood  with  a serious  brow  appears, 

We  cast  the  wanton  off,  to  take  a wife. 

And  wed  to  Wisdom,  lead  a happy  life. 

“ June  1777.”' 

W.  R. 

“ Oh  ! never  was  there  chieftain  so  dauntless  as  Dundee, 
He  has  sworn  to  chase  the  Hollander  back  to  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee.” 

The  lines  are  by  the  Hon.  George  Sidney 
Smythe.  In  what  volume  are  they  to  be  found  ? 

Julian  Shaeman. 

[In  Smythe’s  Historic  Fancies,  1844,  p.  99.] 

Sandal-wood. — The  Santalum,  a species  of 
sandalworts,  produces  an  odoriferous  kind  of  wood 
which,  being  pulverized,  is  burned  as  incense. 
What  confirmation  have  we  of  the  use  of  this 
same  wood  for  building  ? A.  H. 

“The  Saeesons  Geounde,” — What  would  this 
term  probably  mean  as  applied  to  land  in  the 
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town  of  Birmingham  in  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
In  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  xi.  229,  494  ; 3^^  S.  vi.  456, 
523)  and  in  other  works,  it  states  that  the  name 
“Sarsen”  was  given  by  the  earl}'' Christian  Saxons 
to  the  stones  in  and  about  the  various  barrows  of 
the  island  ; e.  Saracen  or  heathen  stones.  Sara- 
cen and  Sarsen  seem  to  me  entirely  different 
w'ords  ? I cannot  find  the  word  Saracen  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (see  even  the  Record  of 
the  Crusades  of  1096  and  1128),  or  in  Kemble’s 
Codex  Diplomaticus  Sax.  In  the  latter  work  the 
genuine  A.-S.  words  Hae5en-byrigels  are  used  in 
no  less  than  forty-three  charters.  (See  Index,  vi.) 
In  Rees’s  Cyclopcedia  it  states  that  Saracen  is  a 
word  of  unascertained  origin.”  I do  not  recol- 
lect it  in  A.-S.  The  old  word  sarcenet  (see  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  and  Milton's  Prose,  Bohn, 
1848,  ii.  416)  is  descriptive  of  the  texture  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fine  thin  woven  silk ; and  I should 
think  that  the  term  sarsen  stone”  means  a stone 
of  a small  fine  grit,  in  contradistinction  to  a coarse 
one.  If  so,  this  would  not  apply  to  Birmingham, 
as  the  subsoil  of  the  old  town  is  free  from  all 
stone  but  pebbles.  It  does  not,  I think,  apply  to 
silk  manufacture^  notwithstanding  the  proximity 
to  Coventr3^  There  is  a family  named  Sarson  in 
the  town,  but  I cannot  trace  the  name  further 
back  than  a hundred  years.  Is  it  not  m^re  likely 
to  be  descriptive  of  some  unoccupied  ground  con- 
nected with  a sieve  manufactory,  from  the  old 
word  sai'se,  a fine  sieve,  the  wire  for  which  would 
probably  be  manufactured  upon  the  spot  where 
the  sieves  were  made  ? C.  Chattocb;. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

Toenister. — Wanted  the  derivation  or  origin 
of  the  German  word  Tornister,  a soldier’s  knap- 
sack. Ililpert  says,  ^‘Probably  from  the  Italian 
canestro,  a bread-basket  ” ; but  though  that  may 
be,  how  did  it  come  into  Germany,  and  whence 
its  present  form  ? Geetsteil. 

The  “ ViCTOEr.” — Who  christened  the  Vic- 
tory,” Nelson’s  flagship  at  Trafalgar?  She  was 
launched  at  Chatham  on  May  7,  1765. 

Flag-Lieut. 

Writ  oe  Henry  III.  to  John  oe  Monmouth. 
A correspondent  lately  sent  a copy  of  this  writ 
(dated  1219)  respecting  salmon-poaching  to  Land 
and  Water.  He  stated  that  it  was  obtained  ^ffrom 
the  late  Mr.  Wakeman,”  but  he  did  not  know 
whence  he  had  it,  nor  could  he  find  it  in  Rymer. 
Is  the  writ  genuine ; and  if  so,  where  may  it  be 
found  ? Pelagius. 

Miss  Ward. — There  is  a volume  entitled  The 
Buried  Bride  and  other  Poems  (Anon.),  no  date, 
but  published  in  1839  or  1840.  The  author  was 
Miss  Ward,  a lady  of  Southampton,  who  died 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  date  of  Miss  Ward’s  death,  or  any 
mrther  information  about  her?  R.  Inglis. 


Samuel  Webbe,  Sen.,  a glee-writer  of  great 
celebrity,  and  who  flourished  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, published  at  different  periods  a collection, 
consisting  altogether  of  nine  numbers  of  glees, 
beginning  somewhere  about  the  year  1764.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  a copy  of  the  title  of  the  ,i 
first  number  published?  The  second  is  entitled li 
A Second  Collection  of  Canons,  Catches,  and  Glees; 
but  the  first  number  is  said  to  have  been  entitled 
The  Ladies'  Catch-hooh ; being  a Collection  of 
Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees,  by  S.  Webbe.  Is 
this  so  ? If  not,  what  may  the  title  of  the  first 
number  be  ? W.  T.  P. 


Replied* 

BEEDERODE  FAMILY. 

(4*’’  S.  viii.  203.)  * ^ 

Some  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago  I ' 
I bought  of  Bachelier  Deflorennes  a curious  MS. 
volume  purporting  to  contain  not  only  the  gene-  i 
alogy  of  this  family  but  also  its  various  intermar-  ! 
riages.  It  is  written  chiefly  on  parchment ; the ! ‘ 
first  part  in  Dutch,  the  later  parts  in  French.  It 
contains  about  two  hundred  coats  of  arms  of  the 
Brederodes  and  the  families  with  whom  theyij 
were  allied,  and  two  or  three  beautiful  miniatures, ! 
and  one  fine  portrait  on  vellum  of  Adam  de  Brede- 
rode.  I cannot,  writing  from  here,  give  a more  [ 
detailed  description  of  this  MS.,  because  it  is  now,  i ■ 
along  with  many  others,  on  its  way  to  America 
to  await  my  return.  I may  add,  that  a much  : 
esteemed  English  authority  inspected  it  on  one  i 
occasion  in  Paris,  after  it  came  into  my  possession,  ! 
and  spoke  of  it  as  not  only  exceedingly  interesf-  | 
ing,  but  also  remarkable  for  presenting  so  many  ' 
internal  and  contemporaneous  proofs  of  its  au-  ' > 
thenticitjn 

According  to  this  genealogy  the  last  of  the  | 
Brederodes  died  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  I ; 
though  as  to  the  date  I am  very  far  from  certain,  i 
as  I had  no  occasion  to  fix  that  point  in  my  me-  J 
mory.  But  the  fact,  that  this  was  the  last  male  ? 
of  the  fafnily,  and  that  there  were  no  descendants  I 
in  female  lines  carrying  the  blood  and  the  right  to  | 
quarter  the  arms,  was  distinctly  stated ; and  ^^as  a '• 
consequence  thereof,  when  this  noble  and  gallant 
youth  was  buried,  his  arms,  his  spurs,  his  sword,  I 
and  other  weapons  were  interred  with  him,  and 
his  shield-  (escutcheon  ?)  reversed  according  to  the  i 
ancient  and  honorable  custom  of  all  knightly  and  : 
noble  families.”  j 

I do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  parish  > 
church  where  he  was  buried,  but  when  once  more  , 
amongst  my  books  will  give  a copy  of  this  obi-  ' 
tuary  notice.  The  first  few  pages  of  the  MS.  ; 
set  forth  that,  although  all  men  are  derived  from 
a common  ancestor,  yet  the  differences  in  charac- 
ter gave  ascendancy  to  some,  so  that  individuals 
became  dominant  and  transmitted  their  power  to 
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tlieir  families  ; in  fact,  a defence  of  caste  or  nobi- 
lity, with  a short  exposition  of  the  origin  of 
armorial  bearings,  at  last  gliding  into  the  history 
of  the  first  known  or  reputed  ancestor  of  “ this 
princely  house  of  Brederode.”  The  MS.,  or  rather 
collection — for  it  is  the  work  of  several  different 
hands,  though  forming  a continuous  narrative — if 
edited  by  some  one  who  understood  heraldry  and 
I genealogy,  would  make,  I think,  a valuable  addi- 
I tion  to  the  family  histories  of  the  Low  Countries. 

I I beg  leave  to  ask  a question  in  this  connection. 

I Did  there  exist  generally  such  a custom  as  that  of 
j reversing  the  escutcheons  over  the  tomb  of , the 
1 last  of  a race  The  only  instance  which  I have 
noticed  is  in  the  Engydion  church  at  Nuremberg 
of  a Freiherr  von  Tetzel,  who  died  in  1736.  The 
shields  go  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  family,  so  .says  the  inscription, 
died  out  with  him.  The  shield  is  painted  correctly, 
but  fastened  upside  down.  Thos.  Balch. 

Wiesbaden. 


UMBRELLAS. 

S.  viii.  V28,  271,  338,  423,  492.) 

The  umbrella  mentioned  by  your  learned  cor- 
respondent F.  C.  H.  was  probably  a curiosity 
many  years  ago,  but  a lady  I know  has  one 
which  was  given  her  some  few  years  since  very 
similar  to  the  one  described.  The  difference  is  in 
the  handle,  which  is  made  of  light  iron  tubes, 
and  opens  and  shuts  like  a telescope.  It  hangs 
to -the  waistband  by  a ring  at  the  top,  and  is  very 
useful  at  flower  shows  and  such  like,  in  sunshine 
and  shower?.  Junii  Nepos. 


As  an  appendix  to  F.  C.  TI.’s  note  I send  the 
following,  an  extract  from  a recent  number  of 
Le  Conteur  Vaudois  of  Lausanne  : — 

“Les  innombrables  parapluies  qui  se  croisent  dans  les 
rues  donneront  quelque  h propos  aux  lignes  suivantes. 
II  3’-  a quelques  mois,  nous  avons  deja  dit  un  mot  des 
premiers  parapluies  dont  on  fit  usage  en  Suisse.  Voici 
maintenant  comment  ils  furent  accueillis  en  Angleterre  : 

“Ce  n’etait  pas  une  chose  ordinaire,  a Londres,  qu’un 
parapluie  au  commencement  du  siecle  passe.  Quelques 
dand3's  seulement  se  hasardaient  a deplojer  cet  instru- 
ment que  les  homines  ne  purent  pendant  longtemps 
porter  sans  encourir  le  reproche  d’une  delicatesse  etFe- 
minee,  et  qui  fut  generalement  considere  comme  I’attribut 
essentiel  d’une  classe  d’homme  cordialement  deteste'e  de 
la  populace  anglaise,  c’est-a-dire  de  la  gent  fran^aise 
irottemenu.  On  commeuQa  par  adopter  le  parapluie  dans 
les  cafes,  oil  il  etait  tenu  en  reserve  pour  les  grandes 
occasions,  comme  pour  une  pluie  d’orage,  par  exemple. 
Alors  on  le  pretait,  a defaut  de  voiture  ou  de  chaise  h 
porteur,  au  consommateur  ; encore  celui-ci  ne  voulait-il 
pas  s’en  charger.  Un  homme  portant  un  parapluie  pas- 
sait  aux  yeux  de  tout  le  monde  pour  une  veritable  petite- 
raaitresse.  Encore  en  1778,  un  certain  John  Macdonald, 
valet  de  pied,  qui  a ecrit  ses  memoires,  raconte  que 
lorsqu’il  lui  arrivait  de  prendre  avec  lui  un  fort  beau 
parapluie  de  soie  qu’il  avait  rapporte  d’Espagne,  il  ne 
pouvait  s’en  servir  k sa  commodite,  le  peupie  lui  criait  de 


suite:  ‘He!  monsieur  le  Fran9ais,  pourquoi  ne  prenez- 
vous  pas  une  voiture  ? ’ Le  fait  est  que  les  cochers  de 
fiacre  et  les  porteurs  de  chaises,  reunis  par  I’esprit  de 
corps,  formaieut  unq  coalition  tapageuse  et  formidable 
centre  cette  concurrence.  Le  meme  ecrivain  de  1778 
nous  dit : ‘A  cette  epoque  on  ne  portait  point  de  para- 
pluies a Londres  ; seulement  dans  les  maisons  nobles  ou 
riches,  on  en  vo3'ait  un  de  grande  dimension,  suspendu 
dans  le  vestibule  et  destine  a abriter,  en  cas  de  pluie,  les 
dames  ou  les  messieurs  dans  le  trajet  de  la  porte  a leur 
equipage.’  Sa  soeur  fut  forcee  un  jour  de  quitter  son 
bras  pour  se  soustraire  au  torrent  d’injures  populaires  que 
son  pafapluie  lui  avait  attire.  Mais  il  ajoute  qu’il  per- 
sista  pendant  trois  mois,  et  qu’au  bout  de  ce  temps  on  ne 
fit  plus  d’attention  a cette  nouveaute".  Les  e'trangers 
commencerent  k se  servir  de  leurs  parapluies  et  les  An- 
glais suivirent  I’exemple ; et  aujourd’hui  c’est  un  objet  de 
grand  commerce  a Londres.  Ce  valet,  s’il  ne  s’en  fait 
pas  trop  accroire,  fut  done  le  premier  qui  se  distingua 
dans  cette  capitale  par  I’usage  d’un  parapluie  de  soie. 
En  ce  cas,  il  est  le  fondateur  d’une  ecole  fort  nombreuse. 
Aujourd’hui  un  recensement  de  parapluies  serait  en  meme 
temps  un  recensement  de  population.” 

James  Henet  Dixon. 


The  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  Cran- 
brook,  Kent,  afford  another  instance  of  the  pur- 
chase of  a parish  umbrella — 1783,  paid  for  an 
umbrella  125.”  This  purchase  is  of  six  years 
later  date  than  that  at  Sculcoates,  and  the  price 
paid  at  Cranbrook  is  only  sixpence  more  than 
half  the  price  paid  at  Sculcoates.  W.  A.  S.  B. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CELTICISM. 

(4^*^  S.  vii.,  viii.,  passim.') 

With  your  usual  courtesy  and  fairness,  I feel 
assured  you  will  give  me  leave  to  say  that  tc 
ridicule  what  as  a reason  appeared  to  me  some- 
what grotesque — not  misrepresentation — was  my 
intention  in  suggesting  a comparison  between 
H.  B.’s  statement  of  the  views  of  Professor  Huxley 
and  the  narrative  of  Mark  Twain.  That  I cited 
the  reason  first  given  by  H.  B.,  and  not  the  entire 
passage,  was  simply  to  avoid  unnecessary  ver- 
biage, not  deeming  his  remarks  worthy  of  serious 
refutation.  It  is  idle  to  complain  of  my  way  of 
dealing  with  the  argument”  of  an  adversary, 
for  argument  there  is  none.  I presume  it  is  not 
pretended  that  Professor  Huxley  has  discovered 
any  contemporary  record  ; if  not,  what  amount  of 
hypothetical  evidence  in  the  view  of  H.  B.  would 
be  sufficient  to  overturn  an  historic  fact  ? Pro- 
fessor Huxley  himself,  so  far  as  it  appears,  infers 
the  Celticism  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles  from  the  testimony  of  existing  monu- 
ments, and  which  I have  already  met  by  the  plain 
statement  of  fact  that  wherever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  bring  these  to  the  test  of  competent 
scholarship,  such  have  invariably  proved  to  be 
Gothic  or  Teutonic.  It  is  surprising  to  find  this 
peculiar  dogma  asserting  itself  even  with  men  of 
acknowledged  scholarship  and  ability.  Mr.  W. 
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F.  Skene,  in  liis  preface  to  Fordun’s  Chronica 
Gentis  Scotorum,  just  issued  from  the  press,  is 
clearly  unable  to  curb  Hs  strong  Celtic  predilec- 
tions. What  Bower  does  in  Ms  account  of  these 
coronations,”  Mr.  Skene  says,  “is -to  throw  the 
more  ancient  and  Celtic  element  into  the  back- 
ground,” &c. : the  fact  being  that  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  such  an  element 
ever  existed.  Walter  Bower,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  continuator  of  Fordim’s  narrative.  Good- 
all,  who  in  1744  issued  proposals  for  printing  the 
Scoto-ehroniconj  with  Bower’s  continuation,  says 
of  the  latter  that  he  — 

‘‘  Inserted  a great  number  of  historical  passages  very 
proper  to  be  recorded  and  known,  which,  though  omitted 
h}^  Fordun,  are  of  equal  authority  with  his  own  work,  for 
Bower  had  diligently  consulted  both  records  and  other 
authentic  monuments.” 

All  this  Mr.  Skene  relates  in  his  preface-still, 
however,  regarding  it  as  “ unfortunate  ” that  the 
statements  of  Bower,  rather  than  those  of  Fordun, 
should  have  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  Scottish 
history.  Mr.  Skene  considers  it  essential  that 
Fordun’s  narrative  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  “interpolations  of  his  continuators,  and  re- 
produced freed  from  the  manipulation  it  has  under- 
gone at  their  hands  ; ” that  is,  that  as  the  state- 
ments of  BoWer,  and  possibly  those  contained  in 
certain  supposed  interpolations  which  may  not  he 
Bower’s,  do  not  fit  with  the  “ Doctrine  of  Cel- 
ticism,” these  must  henceforward  he  discounted 
from  the  materials  of  authentic  history.  If  the 
ethnological  views  of  a section  of  archaeologists 
will  not  fit  the  record,  the  record  must  be  altered 
to  fit  their  hypotheses,  and  this  probably  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  whole  undertaking.  We  find 
Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  in  like  manner  tampering  with 
the  text  of  Bede.  How  the  circumstance  that 
Bower  lived  a generation  later  than  the  originator 
of  the  narrative,  whose  work,  with  equal  advan- 
tages of  scholarship  and  access  to  the  then  existing 
records  of  events,  he  carried  forward  to  its  com- 
pletion, should  render  his  testimony  unworthy  of 
credit,  I fail  to  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  living 
nearer  to  ourselves  in  the  order  of  time,  and  of 
consequence  more  remote  from  the  events  he 
describes,  he  must,  on  the  showing  of  H.  R.,  have 
had  “access  to  so7?ie  information  and  discussion 
that  were  not  accessible  to  that  eminent  writer.” 

W.  B. 

Glasgow. 

[This  discussion  must  now  close.] 


BURIALS  IN  GARDENS. 

(4“^  S.  viii.  434,  539.) 

I know  of  several  instances  of  burials  in  a 
garden,  and  the  custom,  as  I shall  shortly  show, 
is  not  even  yet  extinct  in  this  county  of  Lincoln. 
When  a hoy  at  Crowle  (co.  Lincoln),  more  than 


forty  years  ago,  I and  a schoolfellow  occasionally  ' 
visited  at  the  house  of  a IMr.  Oxley,  a surgeon 
there,  in  whose  garden  was  a grave  and  tomb-  i 
stone,  but  to  whose  memory  it  was  erected  I i 
cannot  now  remember.  | 

Again  : a Mr.  Jonathan  Dent  of  Winterton,  co.  i 
Lincoln,  a very  eccentric  and  wealthy  man,  was  I 
buried  in  his  garden  some  thirty  years  agoj  and  i] 
his  old  housekeeper,  who  was  equally  as  eccentric  i 
though  not  so  wealthy  as  her  master,  was  a few  i 
years  afterwards  buried  in  her  garden  at  Sturton,  : 
CO.  Lincoln. 

At  Epworth,  co.  Lincoln,  I believe  there  are  i 
several  instances  of  burials  in  gardens.  Last  year 
a friend  of  mine  purchased  a medical  practice  at  i * 
Epworth,  and  part  of  the  arrangement  was  that 
he  should  occupy  the  house  and  premises  of  his  1 1 
predecessor.  In  looking  over  the  agreement  as  to  |r 
the  occupation,  I found  a clause  reserving  to  the  d 
landlord  the  right  of  access  to  the  garden  for  the  :d 
purpose  of  “burying  the  dead  of  his  family.”  On  |( 
inquiry  I found  the  fact  to  be  that  the  familyhurial-  | j 
ground  of  the  landlord  was  actually  in  my  friend’s  j i 
garden  in  fJont  of  the  house,  and  within  five  or  six  |i 
feet  of  the  dining-room  window  5 that  the  landlord’s  j 
father  was  buried  there  some  five  or  six  years  t 
ago ; that  another  member  of  the  family  (an  old  1 j 
lady)  would  in  all  human  probability  be  buried  'a 
there  at  no  very  distant  date ; and  that  the  land-  I 
lord  himself  would  follow  suit  when  his  time  |i 
arrived.  The  funeral  of  the  landlord’s  father  took  jl 
place  one  evening  when  it  so  happened  that  the  i 
medical  gentleman  who  then  occupied  the  house  ; ( 
chanced  to  have  an  evening  party,  and  the  pro-  i: 
ceedings  at  the  funeral,  which  were  of  a very  ■ 
simple  character,  were  witnessed  by  the  assembled  1 
guests  from  the  dining-room  window.  JNo  graves 
are  visible,  but  below  the  grass-plot  (and  croquet-  | : 
ground  !)  there  is  a very  capacious  vault,  in  which 
repose  the  remains  of  several  members  of  this  very 
curious  family. 

My  friend,  the  present  occupant,  watches  with  ’ 
some  degree  of  curiosity  the  health  of  the  old  1 
lady  who  is  to  be  the  next  occupant  of  the  vault,  j ■ 
but,  being  a hard-headed  Scotch  Highlander,  he  i 
feels  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  curiosity.  I 
suppose  his  profession  has  hardened  him,  for  he  1 
says  he  fears  no  living  man,  and  he  is  sure  the  | 
dead  cannot  harm  him.  W.  E.  Howlett. 

. Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey.  j 

___  ^ ^ ^ 

This  used  to  be  a frequent  practice  in  the  West  j 

Indies  amongst  the  earlier  English  families  there. 

Apropos,  perhaps  it  may  interest  P.  A.  L.  to  j 
know  that  at  much  personal  inconvenience,  and  | 
with  my  own  hands,  I succeeded  in  removing  the 
dense  mass  of  creeping  plants  which  literally 
covered,  as  with  a green  mantle,  the  whole  of  the 
tombs,  near  Kingston,  Jamaica,  of  the  unfortunate 
French  refugees  from  St.  Domingo  ; and  have 
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preserved  copies  of  tlie  epitaphs  that  now  form  a 
portion  of  the  large  collection  of  similar  records 
of  our  earlier  colonists,  which  I have  not  been 
able  to  publish  owing  to  a variety  of  causes. 


In  the  register  of  deaths  kept  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  (now  at  Somerset  House)  is  recorded  the 
decease  of  Edward  Champion  at  Murlinch,  Somer- 
set, October  30,  1680,  with  the  note— Buried  in 
his  gai’den.”  U.  0 — N. 

DERBY  OR  DARBY. 

(4^**  S.  viii.  passhn.) 

On  this  subject  it  is  at  least  incorrect  to  ask, 
whether  the  letter  e was  formerly  pronounced  a ? 
(p.  381).  The  vowel  letters  e and  a have  each  at 
present,  in  our  language,  three  distinct  full  vocal 
sounds.  The  sounds  of  e occur  in  ive,  west,  and 
there.  Those  of  a are  found  in  ware,  has,  and  was. 
The  e in  there,  and  the  a in  ivare,  are  practically, 
if  not  quite,  the  same.  E and  a occasionally  stand 
for  five  of  the  seven  principal  Yowel  sounds,  of 
which  a scale  has  appeared  (“N.  & Q.,”  4*^**  S. 
vi.  523). 

The  question  which  continually  crops  up  like 
Banquo’s  ghost,  in  the  midst  of  our  intellectual 
banquet  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  seems  to  be  whether  the 
name  of  the  important  midland  town  or  shire,  or 
other  district,  and  the  title  derived  from  one  or 
any  of  them,  should  be  pronounced  as  if  spelt  with 
e or  with  a— Derby  or  Darby.  According  to  Glover 
(Derby,  1831)  the  Komans  called  a place  near  it 
Derventio.”  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan  (925-41) 
a coin  struck  at  Derby  has  deoeabt  marked  on 
it.  Domesday  Book  calls  the  shire  “ Dereberie 
and  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  under  date  1199,  J ohu  I., 
“Dereby”  occurs.  But  a still  earlier  mention 
appears  to  be  that  relating  to  the  Phcenicians, 
who  were  principally  interested  in  the  district 
from  its  smelting  works,  originally  carried  on  near 
the  “ Tors  ” or  stony  hill  tops. 

The  vowel  sound  now  employed  to  pronounce 
Derby  seems  to  be  one  which  did  not  occur  in 
the  Roman  alphabet,  or  at  least  there  was  no 
apparent  provision  made  for  it  by  a distinct  vowel 
letter.  The  Roman  e,  like  the  Greek  epsilon,  was 
probably  the  English  e in  there,  or,  as  some  edi- 
tions of  Walker  have  it,  in  desist.  The  Romans 
probably  pronounced  Derventio,  Ddyrventio,  or  per- 
haps Dirventio  or  Durventio,  which  approached 
Darventio.  There  is  a village  on  the  river  Der- 
went, near  Derby,  at  present  called  Darley.  In 
America,  to  which  emigrating  colonies  transported 
the  names  of  our  towns,  there  are  more  “Darbys” 
than  “Derbys”  amongst  the  designations  of  places. 

Many  names  and  words  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a double  original,  as  if  it  had  required  two 
parental  sources  to  produce  vigorous  verbal  ofi- 


spring.  If  the  Phoenicians  regarded  Derby  as  the 
depot  of  their  smelting  works  amongst  the  “Tors” 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Derwent,  they  may 
have  given  it  the  broad  sound  afterwards  pre- 
served on  the  Saxon  coin  marked  deoeaby,  and 
probably  pronounced  Eyorhy.  The  river  Derwent 
may  have  either  had  originally,  or  have  come  to 
bear  a less  broad  initial  syllable,  and  the  town 
may  have  had  its  name  modified  as  the  dwelling 
on  the  Derwent.  As  for  the  title  of  the  Stan- 
ley family,  even  if  it  was  given  from  a district 
still  called  “ Darby,”  it  is  quite  natural  that  at 
court  the  name  should  be  refined  into  its  present 
usual  sound,  especially  if  the  great  midland  town 
was  so  called.  JohajST. 


Leland’s  Itinerary  speaks  of  Darby,  a market- 
town  in  Darbyshire.”  A map  of  the  county  has 
the  following  title : “ Comitatus  Darbiensis.  Valk 
and  Shenk,  Amsterdam,  1680  ”j  and  another, 
undated  one,  is  inscribed  “Darbiensis  Comitatus, 
vernaculi  Darbieshire.”  In  many  of  the  parish 
registers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  several 
old  deeds  of  that  date  also,  I find  the  name  pho- 
netically spelt.  > J.  Chaeles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 


In  the  year  1833  I was  a passenger  by  the  mail 
coach  (occupying  the  box-seat)  from  Manchester 
to  London,  leaving  Manchester  9 a.m.  At  Derby 
we  dined,  and  changed  our  coachman.  Resuming 
my  place  on  the  box,  I recognised  in  our  new 
coachman  a former  whip  of  a Norfolk  coach  run- 
ning through  Cambridge.  After  some  conversa- 
tion of  old  times,  I put  the  question  (on  his  telling 
me  that  he  had  driven  the  Manchester  mail  out 
of  Derby  for  the  last  six  months) : “ Then  you 
must  be  some  authority  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  town.  Is  it  Derby  or  Darby  ? ” 
“Well,  sir,”  replied  my  friend,  “you  see  it  is 
called  Darby;  as  if  it  was  spelt  with  a ha  in- 
stead of  a he ! ” Surely  this  must  be  conclusive. 

R.  S.  E. 


Copenhagen. 

[This  discussion  must  nov/  close.] 


WITH  HELMET  ON  HIS  BROW.” 

(4‘h  S.  ix.  15.) 

Me.  Stephen  Jackson  asks  for  information 
about  two  or  three  old  songs  and  tunes,  to  which 
I respond  with  pleasure.  The  song  “ With 
Helmet  on  his  Brow  ” was  written  to  a French 
melody,  of  no  great  antiquity,  entitled  “ Le  petit 
Tambour.”  It  was  very  popular  in  France  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  originally  belonged 
to  some  vaudeville.  The  composer  is  not  known 
to  me,  nor  am  I acquainted  with  the  author  of  the 
English  words. 

“ Robin  Adair  ” is  an  ancient  Irish  air  known 
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as  Eileen  Aroon^  and  by  other  names.  It  was 
revived,  to  the  w'ords  of  ‘‘  Robin  Adair/’  by 
Braham  in  1811,  who  sang  it  at  his  benefit  at 
the  Lyceum  on  December  17  in  that  year.  The 
words  and  music  were  then  published,  the  latter 
arranged  by  William  Reeve,  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Lyceum.  Boieldieu  introduced 
the  air  in  his  opera  of  La  Dame  Blanche,  but  it 
must  have  been  composed  a couple  of  centuries 
before  he  was  born. 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ” is  a melody  of 
far  less  antiquity  than  that- just  mentioned.  It  is 
also  known  as  The  Groves  of  Blarney,”  and  was 
brought  into  popularity  about  1798,  through 
Milliken’s  well-known  song  being  -written  to  its 
strains.  The  old  name  appears  to  have  been 

Lady  Jeffries’  Delight.”  Flotow  introduced  it 
in  his  opera  of  Martha  (1847)  : hence  he  is  some- 
times ignorantly  supposed  to  have  been  its 
composer. 

Home,  sweet  Home,”  is  really  the  composition 
of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  inserted  it  in  his 
National  Melodies  as  a “Sicilian”  air,  but  after- 
wards confessed  to  its  being  his  own  composition. 
He  introduced  the  melody  to  the  words  of  “Home, 
sweet  Home,”  in  Howard  Payne’s  opera  of  Clari 
(1823),  from  which  time  its  popularity  com- 
menced. I have  frequently  talked  with  the  late 
Sir  Henry  about  his  dramatic  productions,  when 
this  was  mentioned ; and  our  meetings  were  not 
unfrequent,  as  I had  the  pleasure  to  assist  him  in 
the  compilation  of  his  Lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere.  Donizetti  introduced  the 
air  (with  some  alterations)  in  his  opera  of  Anna 
Bolena  (1828),  but  he  never  dreamt  of  claiming 
its  composition.  The  idea  was  to  give  character 
to  an  old  English  story  by  introducing  a popular 
English  melody.  It  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Madame  Pasta,  who  performed  the 
heroine.  I may  add  that  I have  seen  two  collec- 
tions of  songs,  one  printed  at  Milan,  the  other  at 
Naples,  in  both  of  which  the  air  of  “ Home, 
sweet  Home,”  appears  with  the  name  of  Doni- 
zetti as  the  composer — thus  giving  currency  to 
the  popular  error.  Edwaed  F.  Rimbatjlt. 

I have  known  this  air  for  the  last  forty  years  as 
that  of  a French  or  perhaps  Swiss  song,  com- 
mencing “ Je  suis  le  petit  tambour.”  The  rest  of 
the  song  I have  forgotten,  if  I ever  knew  it.  My 
belief  is  that  our  version  is  an  adaptation,  but  I 
can  give  no  authority  for  this  opinion.  C.  S. 

England  has  no  claim  to  the  air  of  this  song, 
which  is  that  of  the  well-known  French  chanson 
“ Je  suis  le  petit  tambour.”  My  copy  of  the  song 
(a  manuscript  one)’  states  the  air  to  be  “ French, 
adapted  by  G.  W.  Reeve,”  but  does  not  name  the 
author  of  the  words,  which  are  not,  I think,  de- 
void of  merit.  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 


Jekvis:  Jarvis  (4‘^  S.  viii.  539.)— I think  I 
can  adduce  a very  good  reason  for  Jervis  not  beiiio' 
pronounced,^  as  it  too  frequently  is  by  persons  not 
of  the  family,  as  Jarvis.  The  ancestor  of  the 
Staffordshire  Jervis  family,  of  whom  Viscount  St. 
\incent  is  a junior  branch,  descends  from  Ger- 
vasius  de  Standon ; whose  grandson,  Robert 
Gervays  de  Chatculme  (18  Edward  III.),  had 
Anglicised  the  name,  and  in  1496  it  becomes 
James  J ervys  of  Chatkyll.  Gervasius  is  the  chris-  i 
tian  name,  derived  from  the  martyr  St.  Gervase 
(or  St.  Gervais),  who  is  commemorated  with  St.  j 
Protase  on  June  19  in  Spain,  and  on  the  following 
day  in  France.  The  name  of  Gervase,  as  a Chris”  | 
tian  name,  may  be  found  in  the  Markham  family,  i 
and  I doubt  not  in  many  others.  Thus".  | 

_ Statthe  (4^"^  S.  viii.  395,  489',  ix.  23)  is  de- 
rived from  the  A.-S.  stseS,  or  staS,  a shore  or 
bank.  William  Aldis  Wright. 

Cambridge. 

In  Cumberland  this  name  is  applied  to  a depot ! 
for  coals,  &c.  At  Brampton,  for  instance,  the 
coals  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle’s  pits  are  brought 
by  rail,  and  deposited  near  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  at  a place  which  has  always  been  known  as 
the  Coal-staith.  J.  Macqueen. 

Change  oe  Baptismal  Names  (4***  S.  viii.  j 
passim;  ix.  19.)-— The  daughters  of  the  celebrated! 
Maria-Theresa  of  Austria  had  two  baptismal  1; 
names  : the  first  was  their  mother’s.  (This  custom  i 
still  obtains  now-a-days  in  Catholic  countries.  l| 
know  a lady  whose  name  is  also  Marie-Therese, 
and  whose  daughters  are  called  Marie- Josephine, 
Marie-Sophie,  and  Marie  Carola). 

One  of  the  daughters  of  the  great  empress  of 
Austria  was  the  lovely  and  ill-fated  Marie- Antoi-  j 
nette.  Her  sister,  likewise  a queen,  was  christened] 
Marie- Charlotte.  She  was  called  by  the  latter 
name  in  her  family,  and  always  signed  Charlotte, 
but  in  Italy  she  was  ycleped  Caroline,  and  by 
that  name  is  she  known  in  history.  | 

The  eldest  sister  of,  Napoleon,  the  wife  of  Felixj 
Bacciochi,  who  afterwards  became  Duchess  of 
Liicca  and  Piombino,  under  the  name  of  Eliza, 
had  been  christened  Marie- Anne,  and  in  1792  she! 
signed  Marianne.  (See  La  Revue  rMrospectim,{ 
ou  Bibliotheque  historique,  No.  xii.  Sept.  1834.)  - 
In  her  Acte  de  Naissance  she  is  mentioned  as  beino  i 
born  on  Jan.  3,.  1777,  Fille  du  tres-illustre  M.j 
Charles  de  Buonaparte,  Noble  du  Royaume,  et  de| 
la  tres-illustre  Dame  Marie  Laetitia  son  epouse.’ j ; 
The  coat  of  arms  of  the  family  is  likewise  therej  ( 
given.  P.  A.  L.  j ' 

Punishment  oe  Mutiny  (4**^  S.  viii.  649.)— | : 
It  was  that  grand  sailor  Captain  Pellew,  after-; 
wards  Lord  Exmouth,  who  uttered  the  threai 
alluded  to  by  M.D.  I have  not  his  Life  by  mej  • 
but  I can  trust  my  memory.  A supposed  incor  2 
rigible  character  had  been  transferred  to  his  shi]j  | 
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from  anotlier.  Captain  Pellew  greeted  the  new- 
comer : “ I know  all  about  you,  and  what  your 
character  is,  my  man.  I’ll  give  you  a fair  start, 
and  let  all  that  is  past  be  past ; but  if  you  take  to 
playing  at  mutiny  on  board  ship,  by  God,  I’ll 
have  you  headed  up  in  a cask  and  cast  you  loose 
at  sea ! ” The  threat,  or  rather  the  character  and 
system  of  the  man  who  uttered  it,  answered  its 
object  fully.  Whether  it  would  have  been  acted 
on  may,  of  course,  be  questioned.  E.  A.  H. 

[A.  R.  G.  has  since  sent,  another  version  of  this  story, 
quoted  from  Lord  Coilingwood’s  Life,  and  Memoir.] 

Battle  oe  Flodden  Field  S.  viii.  549.) — 
Mr.  Jacksok  will  find  a list  of  the  Scottish  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  were  killed,  taken  pri- 
soners, or  escaped,  in  The  Battle  of  Flodden,  by 
Kobert  White,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  printed  by 
Thos.  Pegg  & Co.,  1859,  and  published  originally 
in  The  Archceologia  GTLiana,  vol.  iii.,  new^  series. 
This  is  the  best  account  of  the  battle  I have  met 
with.  There  is  also  another  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Jones,  vicar  of  Branxton,  12mo,  Blackwood  & Sons, 
1864,  containing  a number  of  interesting  details. 

I The  English  lost  very  few  officers,  and  these  are 
j well  known.  But  a list  of  those  who  distinguished 
I themselves,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  consequence,  will 
be  found  in  “A  Contemporary  Account  of  the 
Battle”  printed  by  Mr.  David  Laing  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  p.  151.  W . E. 

Blee-vieid  Cheese  (4*  S.  viii.  486,  556.) — 
In  Richardson’s  Pictionary  it  is  stated  that  vinny 
or  vinewed  is  derived  from  fynig : the  past  parti- 
ciple oi  fy  nig -can,  to  spoil,  corrupt,  decay  : 

“ Many  of  Chaucer’s  words  are  become,  as  it  were, 
viiiew'd  or  hoarie  with  over  long  lying.” — Beaumont, 
“ Letter  to  Speght,”  (Chaucer,  1G02). 

Richardson  adds ; — 

“ Lye  remarks,  that  the  Devonshire  people  call  bread, 
cheese,  &c.,  vinny,  when  spoilt  by  mould  or  must.” 

Shakespeare  has  the  word  — 

“ Speak,  then,  3’ou  vinewtdst  leaven.” 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

j So  the  later  editions.  The  quarto  has  “vnsalted,” 

I and  the  folio  whinidst.”  Johnson  suggests  that 
j Shakespeare  altered  vnsalted,  remembering  that 
want  of  salt  was  no  fault  in  leaven. 

Another  form  of  the  word  is  fetiowed.  The 
Scripture  “is  a panary  of  wholesome  food  against 
fenotued  traditions  ” (Translator’s  Preface  to  Auth. 

] Version.)  From  the  same  A.-S.  word  we  get  fen, 

I formerly  applied  to  any  corrupt  matter,  but  now 
only  to  stagnant  water  or  marsh.  Thomson 
I speaks  of  “ the  putrid  fens.” 

I The  above  extracts  will  show  why  the  term 
i vinny  is  given  to  a particular  sort  of  cheese,  which 
1 is  not  ripe  until  it  is  rather  “gone”;  they  will 
) also  explain  the  application  of  the  word  to  a 
I spoiled  child.  T.  Lewis  O.  Davies. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Bishop 
OF  London  (4‘**  S.  viii.  433,  554.) — I related  the 
anecdote  referred  to  as  the  duke  himself  related 
it  in  the  hearing  of  tw’enty  persons,  and  I affirm 
that  my  version  is  word  for  word,  with  very  slight 
variations,  the  duke’s  own.  The  most  improbable, 
if  not  impossible,  fiction  of  the  “ breeches  ” h 
self-evidently  grafted  upon  it  by  some  humorist. 

I say  “ word  for  word,”  but  make  an  exception, 
because  it  is  possible  that  the  duke  may  have 
said  beeches ” instead  of  “trees”;  but  his  ex- 
planation of  his  own  interpretation,  that  “the 
Bishop  of  London  possessed  an  estate  near  Har- 
row,” &c.,  sets  aside  this  absurd  caricature  of  the 
incident.  It  is  not  possible  that  two  such  mis- 
takes should  have  occurred. 

Herbert  Randolph. 

Ringmore,  Ivybridge. 

I have  heard  this  story  as  told  by  your  two 
correspondents  in  “N.  & Q.”  of  Dec.  30  : but  as 
Mr.  Randolph  says  nothing  about  the  hreeches 
part'of  it,  and  he  heard  the  duke  tell  it  himself, 
I am  afraid  we  must  reluctantly  give  up  this  part. 
I say  reluctamly,  because  the  story  as  your  other 
correspondents  tell  it,  and  as  I heard  it  many 
years  ago,  is  a capital  one ; but,  like  many  capital 
stories,  too  good  to  be  true.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  a more  farcical  incident  than  the  Bishop 
of  London’s  receiving  a note  from  the  Duke  of 
AVellington  offering  to  show  him  as  many  pairs 
of  breeches  as  the  bishop  wished  to  see. 

Apropos  of  hreeches,  may  I tell  you  that  a friend 
of  mine  once  asked  me  if  a Breeches  Bible  was  so 
called  because  it  was  meant  to  be  put  in  the 
breeches  pocket!  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (4^^  S.  viii.  527 ; ix.  46.) — ■ 
For  a prose  account  of  this  battle  I would  refer 
W.  A.  to  Boece’s  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  trans- 
lated by  Bellenden,  ed.  1821,  ii.  485  ; Scott’s  Prose 
Works,  ed.  1870,  xxii.  256;  and  Tytler’s  History 
of  Scotland,  ed.  1841,  iii.  149.  Tytler’s  account  is 
the  longest,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  ma- 
terially. Arch.  Watson. 

Glasgow. 

Miss  Edgeworth  (4*^  S.  viii.  451,  557.) — I beg 
to  inform  Thus  that  a very  interesting  work  in 
three  volumes  was  printed  some  years  ago,  for 
private  circulation  only,  under  the  title  Recollec- 
tions of  Miss  Edgeivorth.  It  was  reviewed  in  the 
Edinburgh  for  October,  1867.  A friend  of  mine, 
who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Edgeworth 
family,  kindly  lent  me  his  copy ; and  I cannot  help 
expressing  my  deep  regret  that  so  truly  valuable 
a contribution  to  the  history  of  contemporary 
society,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  should  be 
withheld  from  general  circulation. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill.  GuSTAVE  MaSSON. 

There  is  an  interesting  autobiography  of  Miss 
Maria  Edgeworth’s  father,  entitled,  Richard  Lovell 
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Edgeworth! s Memoirs,  begun  hy  himself  j and  con- 
cluded hy  his  Daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth.  A third 
edition  was  published  in  London,  1844,  ^vo. 

C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Taaffe  Family  (4**^  S.  ix.  15.)  — Is  not  the 
TaafFe  mentioned  hy  S.  probably  Christopher,  not 
Charles  f This  Christopher  was  the  son  of  John 
TaaiFe  of  Ballybragan,  co.  Louth,  by  Mary  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Taaffe  of  Smar- 
more,  the  father  of  Sir  John,  the  first  Viscount 
Taafie,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carliiigton. 
Christopher  married  Lady  Susanna  Plunket, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  and  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Mayo  branch  of  the  family.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  his  estates 
were  forfeited,  and  after  the  restoration  appear  to 
ha^e  been  granted  to  his  cousin  Theobald,  the  first 
Earl  of  Carlington,  from  whom  he  is  very  likely 
to  have  had  a lease.  See  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Taaffe  Family,  privately  printed  at  Vienna  in 
1856.  J.  E.  M. 

EuDSTOisr  Monolith  (4‘^  S.  viii.  passim;  ix. 
20.)  — More  than  forty  years  ago  I carefully  ex- 
amined this  remarkable  monument,  and  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  formed  of  a rock  derived  from 
the  same  tertiary  formation  as  most  of  the  pillars 
of  Stonehenge  and  other  monuments  of  the  same 
kind  in  that  part  of  England,  which  Professor 
Buckland,  from  its  extensive  use  in  such  works, 
at  one  time  named  “ Druid-sandstone.”  I com- 
municated my  observations  to  him  at  the  time, 
and  sent  a drawing  and  specimens  of  the  stone  to 
the  Geological  Society.  W.  C.  Tkeveltan. 

Xettlecomb. 

Boswell  (4‘^  S.  viii.  433,  557.)  — - Waltheof 
has,  I think,  misunderstood  Gray’s  remarks  on 
Boswell,  so  far  at  least  as  they  refer  to  his  being 
born  two  thousand  years  after  his  time.  Gray 
does  not  say  this  of  Boswell,  so  far  at  least  as  I 
understand  him,  but  of  Paoli.  If  Waltheof  will 
refer  to  my  note  and  read  my  quotation  from  Gray 
again,  I think  he  will  see  that  the  phrase  is  applied 
to  Paoli.  With  regard  to  Gray’s  implication  that 
Boswell  was  a fool,  and  Macaulay’s  estimate  of 
him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that 
ever  lived,”  I can  only  say  that  I think  they  are 
both  right.  He  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  bio- 
graphers, but  his  character  (his  admiration  of 
Johnson  and  Paoli  excepted)  seems  to  me  con- 
temptible. Macaulay  calls  him  a dunce,  a para- 
site, and  a coxcomb,”  and  still  harder  names.  His 
hero-worshipping  tendency,  however,  undoubtedly 
saved  him  from  utter  degradation.  His  motto 
seemed  to  be  Meliora  probo,  deteriora  sequor.” 
I do  not  know  that  we  should  be  justified  in  say- 
ing that  Boswell  devoted  himself  to  men  like 
Johnson  and  Paoli  merely  because  they  were 
famous ; he  evidently  had  a genuine  love  for  no- 


bility of  character  and  loftiness  of  intellect  in 
others,  although  he  had  so  little  of  either  himself. 

I must  not,  however,  write  an  essay  on  Boswell, 
so  I will  say  no  more.  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

A PRETTY  Kettle  of  Fish”  (4‘^  S.  viii.  549)  i 
is  said  to  take  its  origin  from  a particular  kind  of 
fHe  ehampetre,  where  salmon  was  the  principal  dish. 
The  party,  providing  themselves  with  a large 
caldron,  selected  a place  near  a salmon  river.  The 
salmon,  after  being  well  boiled  in  brine,  was  par- 
taken of  by  the  company  in  gipsy  fashion.  The 
discomfort  of  such  a pic-nic,  especially  in  bad  | 
weather,  is  thought  by  some  writers  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  phrase  a pretty  kettle  of  fish.”  : 

Kittle  of  fish  ” is  another  saying,  signifying  a ' 
pretty  muddle,  the  term  being  derived  from  the  ; 
kittle  of  fish  or  apparatus  of  pulleys  employed  in  1; 
dragging  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  towards  the  | 
bow  after  it  had  been  hoisted  to  the  cat-head.  If  j 
the  pulleys  in  question  got  out  of  order  they  j 
were  not  inaptly  termed  “ a pretty  kittle  of  fish.”  | 
Whether  the  sea  or  land  term  is  the  correct  ex-  j; 
planation,  I will  not  pretend  to  say.  Sir  W.  ji 
Scott,  in  St.  Ronan's  Well,  refers  to  the  practice  i 
of  the  pic-nic  at  the  river’s  side.  J.  A.  S.  L.  I 

Edinburgh.  j 

Walpoliana  (4*^  S.  ix.  18.) — Lowndes  states  I 
these  ana  to  have  been  collected  by  John  Pinker-  | 
ton.  While  mentioning  this  book,  it  is  well  to 
note  the  following  remarks  of  Miss  Berry  : — 

“ Talking  of  works,  don’t  let  me  forget  to  answer  your 
question  about  the  VValpoliana.  If  you  had  seen,  3'ou  j 
would  not  doubt  what  we  must  think  about  it — that  it  is  | 
infamous  thus  to  make  a dead  man  speak,  and  conse-  1 
quently  say  whatever  his  editor  pleases,  which  is  noto-  i 
riously  the  case  in  many  instances  in  the  Walpoliana,  I 
besides  repeating  private  and  idle  conversation,  of  which,  i 
of  all  other  things,  poor  Lord  Orford  had  the  greatest 
dread.  I was  at  first  almost  sorry  to  find  that  the  man 
had  spoken  civilly  of  us,  for  fear  anybody  might  suppose 
we  countenanced  such  a work  ; but  I am  told,  which  I 
own  I did  not  expect,  that  it  has  not  at  all  succeeded, 
that  it  is  generally  decried,  known  not  to  have  our  sanc- 
tion, and  that  the  bookseller  has  lost  money  by  it,  which 
last  one  must  be  glad  to  hear,  as  otherwise  the  editor 
might,  and  I daresay  would,  have  made  other  two,  or 
other  six,  such  volumes,  whenever  he  pleased.”— Jowrwa/ 
and  Correspondence,  ii.  108,  ed.  1865.  II 

S.  W.  T. 

Harleian  Society  (4*^  S.  viii.  434,  520.)— 
With  all  respect  to  Me.  Marshall,  I must  con-  i 
tend  that  his  note  of  explanation  respecting  the 
volume  which  he  has  recently  edited  for  the  Har- 
leian Society  fully  bears  out  my  complaint.  The 
society  promised  by  its  prospectus  a copy  of  the 
Visitations  of  Notts  of  1569  and  1614,  and  I cannot  j 
think  that  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled  by  a j 

faithful  transcript  of  Harl.  MS.  1555  collated  i 
with  Harl.  MS.  1400,”  inasmuch  as  these  MSS.  | 
jumble  together,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  pedi- 
grees in  both  Visitations  with  “ enlargements  ” 
and  other  pedigrees  by  an  anonymous  compiler. 
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do  not  doubt  that  the  editor  has  faithfully  re- 
troduced  the  MSS.,  but  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
in^uish  in  this  volume  whether  any  particular 
tedigree  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  Visita- 
ion  of  1569  or  that  of  1614,  or  upon  any  authority 
,t  all.  The  volume,  therefore,  is  worthless  for 
listorical  purposes.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
ociety  had  not  access  to  the  original  Visitations 
if  Notts ; but  they  were  surely  not  obliged  to  print 
hese  particular  Visitations  at  all.  The  British 
duseum  contains  Visitations  of  other  counties, 
vhich  are  either  originals  or  copies  by  well-known 
leralds ; and  moreover,  there  are  many  genealo- 
rical  MSS.  such  as  Le  Neve’s  Knights,  which  are 
,s  interesting  as  any  Visitation.  Such  MSS. 
hould  surely  be  exhausted  first.  The  Harleian 
Society  has  taken  up  an  important  position,  and 
ts  subscribers  have  a right  to  protest  against  its 
unds  being  wasted  on  printing  MSS.  which  can- 
lot  promote  the  true  interests  of  genealogy  and 
listory.  Tewars. 

^‘Speel”  (4^^  S.  yiii.  passim ; ix.  21.)— I copy 
rom  my  fragmentary  MS.  before  alluded  to  in 
hese  pages  (the  work  of  Boucher,  Barker,  & 
lunter),  the  following  notes  on  spail 
“ Spail  Chips,  splinters  ; any  small  pieces  of  wood  of 
?hich  no  use  can  be  made.  (See  Grose’s  From.  Die- 
lonary;  the  Tour  to  the  Caves,  and  Gloss,  to  Exmoor 
icolding.)  Skinner  has  it  in  his  Etymologicon,  and  says 
e took  it  from  Higgins.  It  is  common  in  all  the  Eng- 
;sh  northern  counties. 

“ Too  late  I knew,  Quha  hewis  to  hie, 

The  spail  sail  fall  into  his  eie.’ 

Cherry  and  Slae,  st.  14. 

iee  the  same  in  Fergusson’s  Proverbs,  No.  323,  p.  13— 

‘ He  is  not  the  best  wright  that  hews  maist  spoils. ’ 

Fergusson,  Proverbs.  No.  343. 

‘ Quhil  the  spalls  and  the  sparkis  spedely  out  sprarng,’ 
Pinkerton’s  S.  P.  vol.  iii.  p.  94. 
bid.  108.  Kendal  Addresses,  p.  32  ; Learmont,  p.  23. 
lolland,  in  his  translation  of  Pliny,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  spells 
he  word  spils,  and  spels  at  p.  149.  In  this  word  we  are 
apposed  to  be  indebted  to  the  German  spalten,  to  cleave, 
olit  (itself  a derivative  from  the  same  theme),  or  shave 
ff.  The  word  spalt,  a more  obvious,  because  more  im- 
mediate derivative  of  spalten)  has  also  still  a provincial 
xistence  among  us.  See  it  in  the  list  of  Suffolk  words 
1 the  Hist,  of  Hawsted,  p.  173,  Bibl.  Topogr.  vol.  v.,  and 
Iso  in  Grose’s  Provincial  Diet,  spelled  spolt.  He  says 
: is  a Norfolk  term,  and  signifies  wood  grown  brittle 
hrough  dryness.  But  the  definition  would  have  been 
loser  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  not  less  faithful, 
ad  it  been  said  that  it  was  such  wood  as  would  easily 
olit,  or  was  apt  to  split,  whether  from  dr3mess  or  any 
ther  cause.  In  Sweden  alone  they  have  formed  a noun 
:om  this  Teutonic  spalten,  resembling  the  Northern  spail, 
iz.  Spjal,  segmentum,  lamina;  and  a small  portion  of  a 
eld,  such  as  we  might  call  a slipe,  is  there  also  called  a 
ojal.  Analogous  to  this  spail,  and  of  the  same  family, 

5 spelk,  a thin  limber  piece  of  wood.  ...  In  many 
arts  of  Scotland  split  pease  are  on  the  same  principle 
ailed  spilkings.” 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

West  Derby,  Liverpool. 


'‘Not  lost,  but  gone  before”  (4“*  S.  v. 
passim ; viii.  34,  99,  426.)— If  the  dispssion  of 
this  passage  is  not  quite  exhausted,  I think  I may 
add  a testimony  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  prior  to 
Keble’s  Christian  Year,  from  an  epitaph  upon  a 
tablet  on  the  walls  of  the  nave  of  the  church  in 
this  village. 

The  inscription  runs  as  follows: — 

“ Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of 
William  Wilks, 

Who  departed  this  life  Maj^  12th,  1803, 

Aged  42  Years. 

“ In  perfect  health  I went  from  home. 

Not  thinking  that  my  glass  was  run. 

The  earth  is  nothing,  heaven  is  all. 

Death  has  not  hurt  me  b\'  my  fall. 

Dear  friends,  pray  weep  for  me  no  more, 

I am  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 

All  flowers  grow,  but  fade  away. 

More  sudden  death  does  life  decav.” 

R.  H.  A.  B. 

Sutton-under-Brailes  Rectory. 

“ Great  Griefs  are  silent  ” (4‘''  S.  viii. 
passim  ; ix.  23.)— I recollect  reading  the  following 
lines  in  a lady’s  album  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  know  whence  they 
came : — 

“ Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams — 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb.” 

Chas.  B.  B.  Bethune. 

Balfour,  Markinch,  N.B. 

[Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  “ The  Silent  Lover.”]  * 

For  a modern  example  of  this  sentiment,  vide 
" The  Garden  of  Florence  ” by  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds : — 

“ Sternest  sorrow  ruffles  not  the  mind.” 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

" Progress  ” : " Trafalgar  ” : " Dunsinane” 
(4*^*^  S.  viii.  369  j ix.  26.) — I ask  to  be  allowed  a 
word  with  your  correspondent  S.,  who,  in  com- 
menting on  thQ-vevh progt'ess,  introduces  the  proper 
names  Trafalgar  and  Dunsinane.  As  to  the  former 
of  these  two,  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I ven- 
tilated its  accentuation  in  your  columns  (1®*  S.  vi. 
362)  j and  about  six  years  ago  (3'''^  S.  ix.  297)  the 
subject  was  again  mooted,  apparently  in  ignorance 
of  its  having  been  already  discussed.  To  the  in- 
formation thus  collected  in  your  pages  I must 
briefiy  refer  S.,  who  will  see  that  Ilyron,  in  his 
“ spoils  of  Trafalgar,”  neither  fell  into  “ a false 
pronunciation,”  nor  used  " a poetical  license.”  I 
would  especially  call  his  attention  to  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper’s  con- 
tribution at  S.  vi.  438. 

Nor  is  S.  more  happy  in  his  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare’s Dunsinane.  He  says,  " after  ' Birnam 
Wood  shall  march  to  Dunsinane  ’ (which  is  cor- 
rect), we  have  ' high  Dunsinane  hill.’  ” Now  here 
are  two  errors : (1.)  to  be  accurate,  "Dunsinane 
hill”  occurs  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  I,  and  comes  before, 
not  after,  all  the  other  passages  (in  Act  V.) 
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■wliere  the  name  is  found.  This  is  a small  matter, 
but  (2)  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable  is  not,  as 
he  says,  correct,  if  we  are  to  take  the  local  pro- 
nunciation— and  on  what  else  can  we  rely  ? — we 
must  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.  In 
fact  Shakspeare  was  right  in  his  first  guess  as  to 
the  quantity. 

I know  the  place  well,  and  hardly  a week  passes 
without  my  directing  a letter  thither,  which  I do 
to  Dunsmwane,  as  the  name,  to  prevent  blunders, 
is  now  always  spelt.  If  S.  have  occasion  to  hire 
a vehicle  at  the  Perth  station  for  conveyance  to 
the  classic  spot,  he  had  better  surrender  his  view 
of  what  is  correct,  and  adopt  mine,  or  he  may 
meet  with  difficulty.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Council  of  Ephesus  (4*’"  S.  ix.  75.)  — In 
answer  to  G.  D.  W.  0.  see  Lectures  on  the  Eastern 
Church  (Lecture  IV.),  and  an  article  on  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  ” in  the  0,uarterly 
Eemeio  about  five  years  ago.  A.  P.  S. 

Once  in  the  Silence,”  etc.  (4*^  S.  viii.  628.) 
These  lines  are  undoubtedly  the  opening  verse  of 
a hymn,  to  be  found  in  several  collections,  e.  g. 
in  Montgomery’s  Christian  Psalmist,  p.  62.  They 
are  not  identical,  doubtless  of  the  same  hymn. 
The  hymn  begins  — 

In  Israel’s  fane  bj’’  silent  night.” 

s.  s.  s. 

Words  similar  to,  though  not  identical  with, 
these  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  No.  xxxii. 
o^.Easy  Hymns  for  National  Schools,  published  by 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  T.  W.  Webb. 

Rosemiet  (4^*^  S.  viii.  653.) — There  must  be 
some  mistake  in  the  article  signed  Thus.  The 
rosemary  is  not  the  Rosa  spmosissima  —a,  rose  that 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  N.  & Q.”  The  rose- 
mary has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rose,  or,  as  some 
think,  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Latin  name 
is  Ros  marinus,  i.  e.  sea  dew ; and  it  is  so  called 
because  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  is  white,  as 
if  splashed  with  the  spray  of  the  ocean. 

A Mueithian. 

SiE  Auam  Peshall  (4^^  S.  ix.  14)  was  great- 
grandson  and  heir,  it  is  presumed,  of  Sir  Adam 
Peshall,  who  was  sheriff  (an  officer  in  those  days 
of  great  authority)  of  Staffordshire  15  Edw.  III., 
and  who  made  a great  accession  to  his  estate  by 
marriage  with  two  heiresses,  the  daughters  of 
John  Weston,  Lord  of  Weston  Lizard,  co.  Salop, 
and  John  de  Caverswall  of  Bishop’s  Offley,  same 
county.  In  Eyton’s  Antiquities  of  Shropshire  the 
name  frequently  occurs,  and  some  account  of  Sir 
Adam  is  given  in  Erdeswick’s  Survey  of  Stafford- 
shire by  Harwood,  p.  164  et  seq.  Ilis  pedigree 
will  be  found  in  Burke’s  Extinct  and  Dormant 
liaronetcies,  p.  406.  II.  M.  Vane. 

Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
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^^Like  the  Walsall  Man’s  Goose”  (4^**  S.  | 
ix.  35.) — That  “ a goose  is  a very  silly  bird,  too  ' i 
much  for  one  but  not  enough  for  two,”  is  scarcely  , 
a local  saying.  I have  heard  it  in  several  widely 
separated  parts  of  England.  Nor  is  the  credit  of  , 
it  always  given  to  Walsall.  Tewkesbury,  at  least,  ; 
has  a claim  on  it.  Wm.  Pengelly.  : 

The  Lexington  Papees  (4‘^  S.  ix.  36.) — The 
following  is  from  Sharpe's  Peerage,  published  by  : 
John  Sharpe,  London,  1830:  — 

“ Robert,  first  Baron  Lexington,  descended  from  the 
Lords  of  Lexington,  co.  Notts,  barons  by  tenure,  temp,  j 
K.  John,  was  distinguished  for  his  loyalty  to  K.  Charles  I., 
and  for  his  services  'W'as  created,  1045,  Baron  Lexington,  I 
of  Aram,  co.  Notts.  He  died  1668.  j 

“ Robert,  second  Baron  Lexington,  son  and  heir,  was  j 
eminent  as  a diplomatist  at  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid,  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  He  died  1723.” 

Chaeles  Nayloe. 

Cheap  Bookcases  (4‘*"  S.  ix.  37.) — Iron  frames 
for  bookcases  can  be  purchased  at  the  Eagle 
Foundry,  Oxford;  but  I should  hesitate  to  recoin- j 
mend  them — at  all  events  for  private  libraries.  | 

H.  Eishwick.  I 

Teetiaeies  (4^’’  S.  viii.  167,  215,  428,  488.)— li 
am  sorry  that  F.  C.  H.  should  be  hurt  at  the  tone! 
of  my  reply,  but  I submit  that  his  answer  to, 
Pelagius’s  query  was  by  no  means  correct.  His. 
further  assertion  that  the  third  Order  of  Sil 
Francis  “is  hardly  known  and  rarely  spoken  of”| 
as  the  Order  of  Penance,- is  certainly  quite  incor-j 
rect ; for  that  is  the  designation  used,  not  only  in] 
the  form  of  admission  of  persons  into  the  order,! 
but  also  in  every  document  and  work  thereto! 
•relating  from  the  time  of  its  institution  down  to 
this  present  date — at  least  that  I,  have  eA^er  come’ 
across.  Here  and  in  France  the  order  is  always 
entitled  “ I’Ordre  de  la  Penitence”;  and  in  all  the 
English  works  I possess,  commencing  with  Fathei 
William  Staney’s  Treatise  of  the  Third  Order  of 
Saint  Francis,  commonli  called  the  Order  of  Penance ! 
published  at  Boway  in  1617,  and  ending  with  Tlu\ 
Manual,  published  by  Messrs.  Burns  & Lambert 
in  1857,  it  is  called  the  Order  of  Penance.  1 wisl 
also  to  add  here  that  Alban  Butler’s  statementi 
that  St.  Francis  left  the  order  only  a confra-j 
ternity,  and  not  a religious  order,  is  a mere  as  l 
sertion,  the  exactness  of  which  is  by  no  mean 
proved.  W.  H.  James  Weale.  | 

Bruges'. 

Palesteina  (4*'^  S.  viii.  402,  518.) — The  plaiij 
chant  in  the  Graduale,  Vesperale,  and  Diurnale\ 
published  by  Hauicq  at  Mechlin,  differs  consider  j 
ably  from  that  in  the  mediaeval  manuscripts  for! 
merly,  and  even  now,  in  use  in  some  churches  iij 
the  Low  Countries  and  in  Germany.  The  altera; 
tions  were  adopted  from  manuscripts  copied  i: 
Borne  by,  or  rather  for,  the  late  Cardinal  Sterckx 
and  said  to  be  by  Palestrina,  and  to  embody  tha 
musician’s  ideas  for  the  reformation  of  the  plai 
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lant ; but,  I believe,  the  editors  vrent  even  fur- 
ler  than  the  manuscript.  Their  theory  was,  that 
le  chant  had  become  corrupted  in  the  course  of 
1 me  by  additions,  and,  I believe,  they  claim  to 
: ave  brought  it  back  to  its  original  purity.  The 
•suit,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is,  that  they  have 
; ,’oduced  chants,  in  the  hymns  especially,  which 
,ck  the  go  and  spirit  of  those  in  the  older  manu- 
;ripts.  This  modern  Mechlin  use  has  not  been 
lopted  in  any  other  diocese  in  Belgium. 

Bruges.  " W.  H.  James  Weale. 

A GEJiTEALOGiCAL  HiNT  (4‘^  S.  vhi.  513 ; ix.  45.) 
'’our  correspondent  is  late  with  his  suggestion  as 
) the  adoption  of  the  mother’s  maiden  name 
efore  that  of  the  father.  This  was  made  by 

l.  G.  B.  fifteen  years  ago  in  your  columns  (2“^ 

. ii.  197),  and  approved  by  the  late  M.  A.  Lowek 
1 2“^  S.  ii.  299,  where  that  great  authority 
ointed  it  out  as  already  made  by  himself  years 
efore  that  in  his  English  Stirnames ; and  there  it 
dll  be  found  in  a note,  vol,  i.  p.  172,  3rd  edition. 

Shinfield  Grove.  W.  T.  M. 

BAiJDEEsr  (4''*'  S.  ix.  37.) — In  the  Glossarij  of 
'^ecclesiastical  Terms,  lately  edited  by  the  Rev. 
)rby  Shipley,  the  name  of  the  stuff  called 
Baudkin  ” is  said  to  have  come  from  its  having 
een  originally  manufactured  at  Baldeck  or  Baby- 

m.  It  is  otherwise  called  Baldequin  ” and 
Baudekin,”  and  from  its  being  used  for  the 
overing  of  the  canopy  carried  over  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  processions,  the  canopy  itself  came 

0 be  called  “ Baldechinurn,”  as  found  in  all  books 

f ritual  and  ceremonial.  F.  C.  H. 

[Horatius  writes  that  a note  on  this  subject  will  be 
Dund  in  the  first  volume  of  Col.  Yule’s  JJlhrco  Polo.'] 

Capteee  oe  Richaed  I.  (4^^  S.  ix.  38.) — A 
letailed  narrative  may  be  found  in  C.  Knight’s 
%pular  History  of  England,  published  by  Brad- 
mry  and  Evans,  1856,  i.  pp.  319,  320.  Some 
nteresting  particulars  are  also  given  in  C.  Selby’s 
Events  to  he  remembered  in  the  History  of  England, 
lublished  by  Barton  and  Co.,  pp.  65,  66. 

Chaeles  Natloe. 

PoYETz  Family  (4^^  S.  ix,  38.) — C.  L,  W.  C. 
vill  find  in  a foot-note  of  Croker’s  edition  (1853) 
»f  Boswell's  Life  of  Hr.  Johnson,  viii.  p.  145,  a 
hort  account  of  the  burning  of  Cowdray,  and  the 
Irowning  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Poyntz,  which 
!vent  is  stated  to  have  occurred  on  July  7,  1815. 

P.  K. 

1 ^^All-to”  (4*^’’  S,  viii.  passim.') — A much 
rarlier  example  than  any  given  by  your  corre- 
Ipondents  occurs  in  the  inscription  of  the  dial  at 
Kirkdale  church,  A^orkshire,  which  informs  us  that 
n the  Confessor’s  days  Orm  rebuilt  the  church : 

“ 'Sonne  hit  pes  mz.  tobrocan  tofalan.” 

“ When  it  was  all  tobro'ken  <5:  tofallen.” 

This  seems  very  much  to  the  purpose  in  refer- 


ence to  Me.  Seeat’s  undoubtedly  correct  view  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  J.  T.  F. 
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A Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  By  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Author,  and  extended  to  the  Classical  Roots  of  the 
leanguage.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Formation  of 
Language.  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Triibner  & Co.) 

In  the  ten  or  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  this  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  English  etymology,  not  only  has  that 
branch  of  study  made  considerable  progress,  but  the  pub- 
lication of  the  earlier  monuments  of  our  language  has 
been  carried  on  to  a remarkable  extent.  Besides  this, 
the  dictionarj^  itself  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
annotation  and  criticism,  as  by  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh  in 
the  American  edition  of  the  first  volume,  and  by  E.  Miil- 
ler  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  (Kbthen,  1865-7),  and 
by  various  writers  in  numerous  periodicals.  In  preparing 
this  new  edition,  Mr.  Wedgwood  has  availed  himself  of 
these  various  aids;  and  wherever  he  has  seen  reason  to 
alter  the  etymology  of  a word  from  that  originally  given, 
such  word  is  marked  with  an  asterisk.  While  in  addi- 
tion, in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  respected  friends, 
the  etymology  of  words  of  classic  derivation,  generally 
omitted  in  the  first  edition,  has  been  concisely  inserted  in 
the  present  work.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  in 
double  columns,  and  will  be  completed  in  five  parts, 
which  will  form  a handsome  volume  ; and  as  the  whole 
of  the  copy  is  read}'  for  the  press,  the  book  will  be  com- 
pleted by  April  of  the  present  year.  We  shall  look  with 
great  interest  for  such  completion  and  for  the  Introduc- 
tion, which  is  to  contain  the  author’s  views  on  the 
formation  of  language. 

Pictures  by  Daniel  Maclise,  with  Descriptions  and  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter  by  J ames  Datfonie. 
(Virtue  & Co.) 

We  some  time  since  called  attention  to  a handsome 
volume  published  by  Messrs.  Virtue,  containing  a series 
of  engravings  from  the  best  pictures  by  Charles  Leslie. 
The  work  before  us  is  a companion,  and  a very  fit- 
ting one,  containing  as  it  does  eleven  engravings  from 
the  following  pictures  by  Daniel  Maclise  — Salvator 
Rosa  and  the  Picture-Dealer ; A Scene  from  Midas ; 
Gil  Bias  at  Pennaflor ; A Scene  from  Twelfth  Night ; 
The  Play  Scene  in  Hamlet ; The  Origin  of  the  Harp ; 
The  Nymph  of  the  Waterfall ; Undine;  Orlando  about 
to  Wrestle  with  Charles,  the  Duke’s  Wrestler;  The 
Ballad  Singer ; and  lastly,  the  Warrior’s  Cradle.  The 
engravings  are  introduced  by  a biographical  sketch  of  the 
artist’s  life,  and  accompanied  by  critical  and  illustrative 
descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Daffbrne ; the  whole 
forming  a handsome  volume  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  welcome  to  the  numerous  admirers  of  Daniel 
Maclise. 

Alphabetical  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms  belonging  to 
Families  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  forming  an 
extensive  Ordinary  of  British  Armorials  upon  an  en- 
tirely New  Plan.  By  the  fate -John  W.  Papworth, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.  Edited,  from  p.  696,  by  Alfred  W. 
Morant,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Part  XV. 

Not  only  the  original  subscribers  to  this  important 
heraldic  work,  but  all  Students  of  Heraldry  and  British 
Family  History,  will  rejoice  to  see  that  the  labours  of 
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the  late  Mr,  Papworth  are  not  to  be  left  in  an  imperfect 
and  consequently  unsatisfactory  state,  but  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Morant,  the  book  is  to  be  completed, 
(the  whole  of  the  MS.  having  been  prepared  for  press),  as 
early  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  careful  revision. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous 
of  getting  prospectuses  and  information  respecting  it,  we 
may  state  that  communications  with  regard  to  these  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  13,  Hart  Street, 
Bloomsbury  Square. 

Debrett's  Illustrated  Peerage  and  Titles  of  Courtesy  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; to 
which  is  added  much  Information  respecting  the  imme- 
diate Family  Connections  of  the  Peers.  Under  direct 
Personal  Revision  and  Correction.  (Dean  & Son.) 
Behrett's  Illustrated  Baronetage,  with  the  Knightage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  to 
tohich  is  added  much  information  respecting  the  imme- 
diate Family  Connections  of  the  Baronets.  Under 
direct  Personal  Revision  and  Correction.  (Dean  & 
Son.) 

Debrett,  for  which  its  editor  claims  the  merit  of  being 
par  excellence  the  cheapest  and  most  popular  book  of 
its  class,”  has  certainly  the  additional  one  of  being 
very  compact  and  very  complete.  The  difficulties  with 
which  the  editors  of  publications  of  this  nature  have  to 
contend  in  their  endeavours  to  record  the  facts  of  family 
history  are  curiously  illustrated  in  the  Baronetage  before 
us,  in  the  shape  of  a letter  threatening  the  editor  with 
an  action  at  law  in  case  he  does  not  omit  a certain  fact, 
which  we  believe  is  still  subjudice. 

Col.  Yule’s  “Marco  Polo.” — A statement,  copied 
from  the  Civil  Service  Gazette,  has  appeared  in  several 
papers,  that  the  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review  on 
0 Col.  Yule’s  Marco  Polo  was  written  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  K.C.B.,  whereas  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Major,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Maps  and  Charts  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  literary  brotherhood  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London  has  just  been  issued. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 

Family  Library:— 

Vol.  LV.  Knickerbocker’s  New  York. 

Vol.  LXIV.  Davenport’s  History  of  the  Bastile. 

Vols.  LXXIV.,  LXXV.  Davenport’s  Narrative,  2 vols. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  II.  Sotheran,  ,T.  Baer.  <f-  Co.,  136,  Strand,  W.C. 


The  Complete  Servant:  being  a Practical  Guide  to  the  peculiar 
Duties  and  Business  of  all  Descriptions  of  Servants,  by  Samuel  and 
Sarah  Adams.  London,  1825. 

D’Urfey’s  SoxqS:  containing  “ A Lovely  Lass  to  a Friar  Came'.” 
Wanted  by  Messrs.  Dalton  ^ Lucy,  23,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

The  Quarterly  Review.  Yol.  XVIII. 

^V' anted  by  Surgeon-Major  Fleming,  113,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

Marmion,  Original  Quarto  Edition,  published  in  1808. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  John  Piclcford,  M.A.,  Ilungate  Street,  Pickering, 
Yorkshire. 

Dublin  Review.  New  and  Old  Series.  Complete  or  odd  parts. 
Brownson’s  Quarterly  Review.  Complete  or  odd  parts. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  }y.  B.  Kelly,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 

Dibuin’s  Typooraphical  Antiquities.  4to.  Vol.  II. 

Peacham’s  Compleat  Gentleman. 

RICRAPT’S  ENaL.\ND’.S  CHAMPIONS. 

Camden’s  Britannia.  Gough’s  Edition,  4 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Oeo'^ge  Cluloiv,  87,  Caversham  Road,  N.W. 


Owing  to  the  number  of  Replies  waiting  for  insertion, 
we  are  compelled  to  curtail  our  Notes  on  Books,  §*0. 

Folk  Lore  includes  Popular  Superstition,  Ballads,  . 
Legends,  and  generally,  as  the  name  implies,  the  Lore  of 
the  People.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly give  a list  of  books  upon  the  subject.  England, 
France,  and  Germany  may  each  boast  of  as  many  as  would 
fill  a small  library. 

C.  C. — An  inquiry  after  those  worthies  The  Three 
Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,''’  has  been  twice  made  in  “ N.&Q.”  ' 
3’**^  S.  X.  269 ; 4**^  S.  iv.  255,  but  without  eliciting  any 
reply. 

Inquirer  (Edinburgh.) — The  remark  of  Uncle  Toby 
at  his  visit  to  a sick  brother  officer,  ^’•Before  the  wheel  could 
turn  at  the  cistern,'”  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  Eccle- 
siastes, xii.  6. 

Thomas  Ratcliffe. — The  custom  of  throwing  the  hood 
has  been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2*^^  S.  iv.  486  ; v.  94,  137.  i 

Makrocheir. — For  the  maxims  of  the  School  of 
Salerno  consult  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  xx.  346,  and 
“ N.  Sc  Q.”  3’’*^  S.  i.  53.  Sir  Alex.  Croke  ed'ited  an  edition  I 
of  the  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum,  Oxford,  1830. 

Quondam.- — For  the  well-known  nursery  tale  of  “ The  i 
Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  ” we  must  refer  our  corre-  \ 
spondent  to  Mr.  HalliwelVs  edition  of  The  Merry  Tales  of  ! 
the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  (Lond.  1840),  and  to  “N.  & Q.” 
l*t  S.  ii.  476,  520. 

Herbert  Randolph. — The  passage  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  where  the  \ 
Clown  says  : “ Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will 
do  no  hurt ; it  ■will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  | 
black  gown  of  a big  heart.”  I 

John  Pickford.- — Eques  Auratus  is  a knight  bachelor, 
called  auratus,  or  gilt,  because  anciently  none  but  knights 
might  g'dd  or  beautify  their  armour  with  gold.  In  law  this 
term  is  seldom  used  ; but  instead  of  it  miles,  and  sometimes 
chevalier.  \ 

B.  C. — Consult  the  article  ‘•'•Carew  ” in  Prince’s  Worthies  j 
of  Devon,  edit.  1810,  4to,  the  articles  Carew"  in  The  | 
Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography,  Edinburgh,  \ 
vol.  i.,  and  “ N.  & Q.”  2''*^  S.  vi.  395,  439.  j 

Thus. — There  is  a portrait  of  poor  Henry  Carey,  musi-  i 
dan  and  poet,  painted  by  Worsdale  {the  celebrated  \ 
Jemmy !),  and  engraved  by  Faber  in  1729,  which  has  \ 
become  rare. 

Nescio. — J.  T.  Smith's  promised  Anecdotic  History  of 
St,  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  was  never  published. 

Antiquarian. — Your  first  query  had  come  to  hand,  but 
the  one  since  received  will  be  substituted  for  it.  Our  j 
readers  generally  must  not  suppose  that  their  papers  are  \ 
overlooked  simply  because  they  do  not  make  an  immediate 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Errata. — S.  ix.  p.  78,  col.  ii.  line  3 from  bottom,  yjir  I 
“ on  ” read  “after  ” ; p.  79,  col.  i.  line  2,  and  in  note,  for 
“Borville”  read  “ Bosville”  ; line  9,ybr  “ appointments” 
read  “ appointment  ” ; p.  79,  col.  ii.  line  8 from  bottom,  j 
and  throughout  the  article,  for  “ Teat  ” read  “ Peat  ” ; 
and  p.  80,  col.  i.  line  21,  for  “ Gent.  Mag.  1837,  iii.”  reaJ' 

“ Gent.  Mag.  1837,  viii.” 

NOTICE.  \ 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications ! 

which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 

43,  VYeliington  Street,  W.C.  j 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good  I 
feith.  ! 
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speariana  — Arms  of  Prince  Rupert  — “The  Mistletoe 
Bough  ” — “ Join  Issue  ” — “ Black  ” or  “ Bleak  Barnsley  ” 

— The  .Marquis  de  Montc.alm  — Heron, or  Herne  — Gybbon 
Spilsbury  — Cagots  — jJane  Christian:  a Manx  Eve  — 
Christening  Bit:  the  lira’s  Piece,  &c.,  126. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


LONGEVITY  GOSSIP. 

rROFE.SSOR  O wen’s  VIEWS — THOMAS  GEERAX — RICHARD 
PURSER — RECENT  CASES,  ETC. 

Only  those  who  know  tlie  amount  of  ill-natured 
comment  and  good-natured  quizzing  to  which  I 
have  been  subjected  for  daring  to  exercise  a little 
common  sense  on  the  subject  of  Human  Longevity 
can  estimate  the  gratification  with  which  I have 
just  seen  from  Fraser’s  Magadne  of  February 
that  the  opinions  which  I have  so  long  main- 
tained are  shared  by  no  less  eminent  an  authority 
than  Professor  Owen. 

How  much  the  truth  for  which  I have  been 
contending  will  he  advanced  by  the  advocacy  of 
this  eminent  man  of  science  it  is  needless  to  sug- 
gest. 

The  terms  in  which  Professor  Owen’s  kindness 
leads  him  to  speak  of  my  small  investigations  of 
cases  of  alleged  centenarianism  makes  it  difficult 
for  me  to  refer  to  his  article  in  Fraser,  hut  so 
important  do  I consider  ifthat  the  opinions  of  this 
eminent  physiologist  on  the  question  of  the 
Duration  of  Human  Life  should  be  known,  that, 
at  all  risks  of  the  sarcasm  to  which  I may  lay 
myself  open,  I entreat  all  who  desire  to  know  the 
truth  to  study  his  article  on  Longevity.  The 
Professor’s  paper  owes  its  origin  to  a passage  in 
The  Speaker’s  Commentary,  written  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  who  says  in  a note  on  the  fifth  chapter  of 


Genesis:  “As  to  the  extreme  longevity  of  the 
patriarchs,  it  is  observable  that  some  eminent 
physiologists  have  thought  this  not  impossible.” 

The  article  in  Fraser  is  a strong  protest  against 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  The  theologian 
and  physiologist  are  altogether  at  issue.  With  the 
main  point  in  dispute  I need  not  trouble  your 
readers ; hut  I do  desire  to  bring  before  them 
some  of  the  important  opinions  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  on  the  subject  “ of  the  term  of  life  to 
which  mankind  would  attain  if  not  cut  ofi:‘  by 
injury  or  disease.” 

Now,  I beg  the  reader’s  special  attention  to 
what  Professor  Owen  says  on  this  point : — 

“ The  conclusions  of  Professor  Flourens  ‘ that,  in  the 
absence  of  all  causes  of  di.sease,  and  under  all  conditions 
favourable  to  health  and  life,  man  might  survive  as  long 
after  the  procreative  period — ending,  saj^  at  seventy,  in 
the  male — as  he  had  lived  to  acquire  maturit}'  and  com  - 
pletion  of  ossification,  say  thirty  years,  are  not  unphysio- 
iogical.'  Only,  under  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
battle  of  life  is  fought,  the  possible  term  of  one  hundred, 
years  inferred  by  Flourens,  as  by  Biffibn,  is  a rare  excep- 
tion.” 

After  this  declaration,  that  “ the  possible  term 
of  one  hundred  years  is  a rare  exception,”  the 
reader  will  not  he  surprised  to  learn  that  Professor 
Owen  treats  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit  the  ages 
ascribed  to  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  Henry 
Jenkins,  and  Old  Parr. 

And  here  I must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a 
letter  which  I wrote  to  The  Times  last  September, 
in  which  I contended  that  Flourens  and  others 
who  maintained  that  the  152  years  of  Thomas 
Parr  were  accredited  by  the  testimony  of  Harvey 
were  not  justified  in  so  interpreting  Harvey’s 
statement ; for  that  Harvey  does  not  hear  testimony 
to  Parr’s  age,  hut  simply  records  what  he  was 
told  about  it.  This  daring  scepticism  shocked 
some  of  my  friends.  But  what  says  Professor 
Owen  ? — 

“ Old  Parr’s  152  years  are  more  confidently  adduced 
by  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  chafing  at  the  restraint  of 
scientific  laws,  on  the  authority  of  the  truly  eminent 
physiologist  who  dissected  him. 

“But  Harvey  merely  gives  the  age  reported  to  him 
by  the  friends  or  exhibitors  who  brought  the  ‘ old  man 

marvellous  ’ to  London In  this  I concur  with  Mr. 

Thoms.” 

And  he  is  good  enough  to  add  that  he  agrees  in 
my  estimate  of  the  notes  cited  by  Haller  from  his 
Adversaria  of  the  thousand  cases  of  longmval  in- 
dividuals between  100  and  150. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  Professor’s  paper 
to  which  I would  gladly  refer,  such  as  his  caution 
against  too  hastily  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  first  Richard  Roe  met  with  in  a parish  re- 
gister is  the  Richard  Roe  of  which  the  inquirer 
is  in  search  ; and  especially  to  the  very  complete 
yet  very  simple  explanation  of  that  curious  phe- 
nomenon often  brought  forward  as  a proof  of 
great  age — the  cutting  a third  set  of  teeth  j hut  I 
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have  already  laid  it  under  very  heavy  contribu- 
tion, and  this  almost  without  touching  upon  its 
most  important  part — I mean  the  physiological. 

Questions  of  longevity  may  be  treated  in  two 
ways—physiologically  and  historically.  To  the 
extent  of  my  small  powers  I have  for  some  time 
busied  myself  in  considering  it  in  its  historical 
aspect. 

Professor  Owen  has  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  referred  brought  his  great  knowledge  and 
long  experience  to  the  physiology  of  the  question, 
and  I earnestly  entreat  all  who  desire  to  know 
the  truth  to  read  this  delightful  and  instructive 
essay  on  Longevity. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  been  referring  is  a little  book  which  pro- 
fesses, inter  alia,  to  be  an  answer  to  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis.  It  is  a new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Geeran,  in  which  all  the  absurd  statements  of  a 
gross  impostor,  which  I proved  in  The  Times  of 
November  last,  from  official  documents,  to  be 
utterly  false,  are  repeated,  my  second  letter  being 
omitted.  In  the  same  way,  a charge  made  by  I)r. 
Massy  against  the  authorities  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
is  reiterated,  although  b.  portion  of  General  Hutfs 
letter,  pointing  out  that  Dr.  Massy  had  been  mis- 
informed, is  inserted  ; and  the  precious  farrago 
concludes  with  a hope  that  sufficient  funds  may 
be  raised  by  its  sale  to  enable  the  publisher  to 
erect  a stone  over  the  grave  of  the  worthy  old 
soldier’^  The  good  sense  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  where  Geeran  is  buried  will,  I trust,  prevent 
the  erection  of  this  monument  to  the  credulity  of 
his  dupes.  ^ 

I am  indebted  to  this  ill-judged  publication, 
however,  for  calling  my  attention  to  a criticism 
printed  somewhere  between  November  and  the 
present  time  in  The  Wilts  and  Gloucester  Standard, 
on  my  scepticism  as  to  the  case  of  Richard  Purser, 

Richard  Parser’s  is  a very  typical  case.  I have 
a portrait  of  the  old  fellow  taken  by  J.  Ellis, 
6,  St.  Philip’s  Terrace,  Cheltenham,”  and  on  the 
back  of  which  is  written  “ Richard  Purser,  age 
108,  14  July,  1864,”  whether  written  by  the  old 
man  himself  I cannot  say.  I mention  the  artist’s 
name  in  case  reader  may  desire  to  procure  a 
copy.* 

If  the  man  who  sate  for  that  portrait  was  much 
above  four  score,  he  was  indeed  a very  remark- 
able man  ! He  lived  four  years  after  being  pho- 
tographed ; and  dying  on  October  12,  1868— not 

a few  months  ago,”  as  my  critic  says — the  good 
people  of  Cheltenham,  who  seem  to  be  as  easily 

* If  the  reader  would  cotuDare  the  photograph  of  a 
genuine  with  that  of  a spurious  centenarian,  let  him 
procure  the  vignette  portrait  of  Mr.  Tuning,  taken  a month 
after  he  complefed  his  century  by  Mr.  Buchanan  Smith,  of 
Blackheath  Bark,  and  I will  undertake  to  saj^  that  such  a 
comparison  will  show  that  neither  Geeran  nor  Purser  had 
the  slightest  claim  to  be  considered  a centenarian. 
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duped  as  the  good  people  of  Brighton,  buried  him 
with  this  inscription  on  his  coffin : ‘‘  Richard 
Purser,  died  12th  October,  1868,  aged  112 

YEARS.” 

But  what  evidence  is  there  of  all  this  ? and 
remember,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  bring  for- 
ward cases  of  abnormal  longevity  to  prove  them, 
and  not  call  upon  the  doubters  to  disprove  them ; 
and  moreover,  remember  that  in  proportion  as  the 
age  is  exceptional,  the  proof  ought  to  be  excep- 
tionally clear  and  distinct,  and  free  from  possibility 
of  error. 

Now  old  Purser’s  assumed  age  is  not  supported 
by  one  scrap  of  documentary  evidence.  It  rests 
partly  on  his  own  assertion  that  he  recollected 
his  mother  taking  him  to  see  the  illuminations 
for  the  coronation  of  George  HI.,  and  that  he- 
was  working  in  the  Dockyard  at  Sheerness  in 
1782,  when  .the  Royal  George  was  sunk;  and 
partly  on  the  recollections  of  a former  rector  of 
Redmarley,  the  Rev.  James  Commeline,  who 
died  (nearly  thirty-five  years  ago)  in  1837,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age — not  seventy-six, 
as  my  critic  states.  These  recollections  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  his  daughters  still  living ; hut 
with  every  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  and  in- 
tegrity of  these  ladies,  memory  is  very  treacherous, 
and  such  testimony  is  not  sufficient,  in  the  absence 
of  all  contemporary  and  documentary  evidence,  to 
establish  such  an  exceptional  case  of  longevity  as 
112  years. 

The  accounts  of  Purser  vary  in  several  points, 
but  all  agree  that  he  was  born  at  Redmarley 
d’A.bitot.  His  name  is  not,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  register  of  baptisms — some  say  because  he 
was  illegitimate.  But  I doubt  this.  The  entries 
‘‘  baseborn,”  bastard,”  &c.  are  so  frequent  in 
registers,  that  I doubt  if  ‘illegitimacy”  ever 
deprived  children  of  the  privilege  of  baptism. 
Others  say  because  the  register  is  imperfect — and 
so  it  is  ; there  is  no  register  of  baptisms  for  1785- 
1789.  To  my  mind  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  Purser’s  name  would  be  found  in  the  missing 
leaf  which  contained  these  baptisms,  than  that  he 
lived  to  be  112. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  my  statement  in 
my  letter  to  The  Times  of  November  24,  that, 
judging  from  his  photograph,  “Purser  looked 
much  nearer  eighty,  as  I believe  he  was  ” ; but, 
turning  to  my  memoranda  about  Purser,  1 find 
that  in  the  letter  from  Cheltenham  dated  Oct.  19, 
1868,  which  recorded  his  death  in  The  Times,  the 
writer  anticipates  this  opinion  of  mine  ; nay,  even 
goes  beyond  it,  for  he  says  the  portrait  “ exhibits 
a peaceful  happy  expression  in  his  face,  not  looking 
more  than  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age.” 

I could  bring  forward  many  points  in  Purser’s 
history  which  call  for  explanation,  and  I wish 
some  of  the  believers  in  his  great  age  would  ascer- 
tain from  his  son — said  to  be  himself  sixty-three  in 
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]^g08 — when  and  where  his  father  was  married, 
for  the  register  might  state  his  age. 

Had  I not  already  overtaxed  the  courtesy  of 
the  Kev.  Charles  Longfield  by  my  inquiries,  I 
should  like  to  know  also  whether  the  Redmarley 
register  of  marriages  contains  an  entry  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  possible  father  and  mother  of  the  old 
man — somewhere  about  the  year  1780. 

But  as  my  critic  mistakes  the  time  of  Purser’s 
I death  “ a few  months  ago”  (it  was  October  1868), 
ibis  reputed  age,  which  was  112  and  not  111- — 
jMr.  Commeline’s  age,  which  was  seventy-four, 

I not  seventy-six — says  that  Purser  and  that  gen- 
I tleman  must  have  been  about  the  same  age ; for 
i two  young  men  of  twenty-three  could  not  sup- 
pose one  another  to  be  of  the  same  age”;  whereas 
Purser  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1756,  and 
Mr.  Commeline  was  born  in  1763  (not  1766), 
seven  years  after;  and  moreover  admits  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  Purser’s  right  age  was, 
but  it  must  have  been  within  one  or  two,  say  five 
years  at  the  outside,”  of  his  reputed  age — he  will, 

I trust,  forgive  me  if  1 continue  in  my  unbelief. 

I am  open  to  conviction ; but  it  must  be  upon 
; evidence,  and  nothing  worthy  of  being  so  called 
I has  yet  been  brought  forward. 

The  more  cases  of  centenarianism  which  I ex- 
amine, the  more  I am  convinced  of  the  caution 
with  which  statements  of  abnormal  longevity 
must  be  received. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  I have  ascertained 
beyond  question  that  one  old  fellow,  said  to  be 
certainly  110,  but  believed  to  be  much  older,  and 
this  by  people  of  education  and  intelligence,  is 
really  between  eighty  and  ninety ; that  another, 
supposed  to  have  died  at  105,  wanted  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  that  age;  that  a third,  also  re- 
puted 105,  was  ninety-five ; and  that  a veteran, 
who  in  his  old  age  became  a preacher,  and  used 
j to  startle  his  hearers  by  describing  the  dreadful 
scenes  he  had  witnessed  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  did  not 
enlist  into  the  army  until  after  that  battle  had 
been  fought.  On  the  other  hand  I have  got  most 
' satisfactory  evidence  of  the  age  of  a lady  now 
I living  who  will  on  Sunday  (Feb.  11)  complete 
! her  101st  year. 

All  this  I will  prove  in  due  season.  But 
i enough  for  the  present.  While  writing  these 
I notes,  two  or  three  fresh  cases  of  centenarianism 
I have  been  brought  under  my  notice, 
j Mr.  Richard  Burton,  of  Broom  Hill,  near  Dy- 
: mock,  died  on  Jan.  4 at  the  reputed  age  of  105. 

Can  any  reader  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood 
j say  on  what  this  supposition  is  founded  ? 

I Mrs.  Purr,  of  Chippenham,  died  in  January, 

! aged  ninety-eight.  It  was  ninety-six  years  since 
I she  was  baptized,  and  she  walked  to  church  for 
the  ceremony,  being,  she  believes,  between  five  or 
six  years  old ! ! Will  any  resident  at  Chippen- 
ham investigate  this  case ; and  kindly  inform  me 


if  the  old  lady  was  ever  photographed,  and  where 
her  photograph  may  be  purchased  .P 

Let  me  add,  that  I am  very  anxious  to  procure 
photographs  of  reputed  centenarians,  and  shall  feel 
personally  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  will 
put  me  in  the  way  of  adding  to  the  small  collec- 
tion which  I have  already  formed. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 


CHAUCER  RESTORED.— No.  III. 

1.  I claim  the  Black  Knight  ” for  Chaucer  on 
the  ground  of  manifest  resemblance  in  title  and 
construction. 

All  in  the  following  list  are  admitted  by  Mr. 
Fuenivall,  viz. — 

to  Pity, 

Complaint 

. to  his  empty  purse. 

It  is  cruel  to  separate  blood  relations,  so  I pro- 
pose to  add  to  this  list  also  The  Complaint  of 
the  Black  Knight,” 

It  is  a regular  feature  in  some  of  these  minor 
q)oems  to  have  an  envoi,  or  special  personal  address 
appended.  Thus,  in  the  “ Complaint  to  Venus,” 
we  find— 


“ Princes,  receive^A  this  complaining  in  gree." 

In  the  Ballad  of  the  Village  without  paint- 
ing,” the  envoi  commences — 

“ Princes,  I pray  jmu,  of  your  gentleness 
Let  not  this  man  and  me  thus  cry  and  plain”  ; 

and  in  the  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight  ” we 
have  this  very  similar  formula — 

“ Princess,  pleasetA  it  to  jmur  benignity 
This  little  ditty  to  have  in  mind.” 


This  remarkable  family  likeness  is  a strongs 
point  of  resemblance  that  could  not  be  imitatedi 
without  gross  plagiarism,  so  I claim  the  ‘‘Black. 
Knight  ” for  Chaucer. 

2.  Another  feature  in  this  family  of  “Com- 
plaints ” is  this,  that  the  plaintiff  prepares  a “ bill 
of  complaint,”  which  is  “ filed  ” or  presented  as  a 
petition — all  in  due  clerkly  form.  Thus,  in  the 
seventh  stanza  of  the  “ Complaint  to  Pity,”  he 
writes— 

“ A complaint  had  I writtend  in  my  hand,. 

To  have  put  to  Pity  as  a bilU’ 

In  Chaucer’s  “ Dream,”  lines  928-9,  we  read— - 
“And  to  this  Lord,  anon,  present 
A hill,  wherein  whole  her  intent 
Was  written.” 

Also  in  line  966— 

“And  a full  answer  of  your  bill,” 

3.  While  the  piece  called  “ Chaucer’s  Dream  ” 
is  found  to  be  connected  with  the  acknowledged 
“ Complaint  to  Pity,”  by  this  incident  of  the 
quasi  bill  in  Chancery  (from  bulla),  an  authenti- 
cated document  given  under  hand  and  seal,  it  i 
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also  connected  with  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf  ” 
by  the  following  passage  : — 

“I  you  requite  luy  boistousnessJ’ 

Chaucer’s  Dream,  1.  64. 

■ Compare — 

“ Thy  rude  language,  full  boistously  unfold.” 

Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

See  the  opening — 

“ When  Flora  the  Queen  of  pleasance,” 
and  compare  it  with — 

“ In  May,  when  Flora  the  fresh  lusty  queen.” 

Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

Again : — 

“tVhen  that  Phoebus  bis  chair  of  gold  so  high 
Had  whirled  up  the  starry  sky  aloft, 

And  in  the  Bull  was  entered  certainly.” 

Floiver  and  the  Leaf. 

“ the  younge  sun 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  course  y’run.” 

Prologue  C.  T. 

“ And  Phoebus  ’gan  to  shed  his  streamer  sheen 
Amid  the  Bull,  with  all  the  beames  bright.” 

Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight. 

N.B. — ^^And  in  the  Bull,”  ^LAmid  the  Bull/’ 

Hath  in  the  Ram,”  identical  in  thought  and 
construction. 

In  stUnza  30  occurs  this  line — 

“ Chaplets  fresh  of  oakes  cemaZ.” 

Flower  and  the  Leaf 

“ A crown  of  green  oak  cerrial.'' 

Knight's  Tale,  1.  2292. 

‘‘  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,”  thus  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Black  Knight  ” and  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  must  certainly  have  been  written 
by  Chancer,  for  it  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the 
“Legend  of  Good  Women,”  188-194  ; playfully, 
indeed,  and  as  a matter  to  which  he  was  q^uite 
indifferent. 

“ Butnatheless  ne  were  not  that  I make 
In  praising  of  the  flower  against  the  leaf.” 

4.  With  the'  “Flower  and  the  Leaf”  is  some- 
times fo'und  appended  a semi-detached  envoi,  but 
it  is  also  found  appended  to  the  Death  of  Blanche. 
This  is  remarkable,  because  the  “ Death  ” is  an 
undoubted  work  of  Chaucer’s,  and  the  scribe  who 
appended  it  to  the  “ Flower  and  the  Leaf  ” must 
clearly  have  identified  Chaucer  with  the  latter 
piece  also. 

Mr.  Furnivall  makes  merry  with  the  follow- 
ing line  : — 

“ Suspiries  which  I eflunds  in  silence.” 

I consider  this  a very  leivd]6kQ.  It  is  in  point 
of  fact  a pun  on  “ suspiro  de  profimdis.”  Ko  one 
need  be  startled  at  this  who  remembers  the  base 
Latinity  of  ancient  Pistol,  or  the  incongruousness 
of  “ I . did  impeticos  thy  gratility,”  in  Twelfth 
Night ; but  we  need  not  go  so  far  a-field,  for  it  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  Bird's  Matins. 

A.  Hall. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  see  a good  joke  or  two  i 
“N.  & Q.”  The  best  in  the  number  for  Jan.  23  i 
no  doubt  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  having  com  ' 
to  visit  Solomon  by  railway,  because  she  cam 
with  a very  great  train  ; and  the  second  best  i 
certainly  Mr.  Hall’s  notion  of  supposing  tha 
Chaucer  (who  died  in  1400)  could  be  open  to 
charge  of  gross  plagiarism,  because,  in  about  137i 
A.D.,  he  imitated  a plainly  fifteenth  century  poen 
like  “ The  Court  of  Love.”  Mr.  Hall’s  othe 
position,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  refer  to  Chau 
cer’s  work  but  Chaucer  himself,  is  almost  a, 
jocose.  For  if,  after  Wordsworth’s  death,  any  om 
imitated  him,  or  rather  worked  up  in  a new  poen 
some  of  his  master’s  characters  and  stanzas,  whi 
would  think  this  proof  that  Wordsworth  wrotij 
the  new  poem  ? 

No  doubt  “The  Court  of  Love”  refers  t; 
Chaucer’s  “ Pity,”  and  frames  some  of  its  stanza;! 
on  the  “Pity’s”  model.  Take  these: — ,, 

Chaucer's  “ Pity."  j 

“ Bounte  parf}^  ] wel  armed  & richely  j 

And  fressbe  beaute  [ lust  and  iolyte  | 

^ Assured  maner  | youthe  and  honeste 
VVisdome  estaat  | drede  and  governaunce 
Confedred  both  by  bonde  | and  Alliaunce.”  | 

Court  of  Love. 

“ In  bownte',  favor,  porte  and  semlynesse,  I 

Plesaunt  of  figure,  myrroure  of  delite  ,, 

Gracious  to  sene,  and  rote  of  gentilnesse,  , 

With  angell  visage,  lusty  rede  & white  ; i 

There  was  not  lak,  sauf  danger  had  a lite  \ 

This  godely  fressh  * in  rule  & governaunce.” 

Chaucer's  “ Pity." 

“ My  peyne  is  this  | that  what  so  I desire,  [ 

That  haue  I not  | ne  no  thing  lyke  therto  ; j 

And  euer  setteth  desire  [ myn  hert  on  fire.  ; 

Eke  on  that  other  syde  j where-so  I goo,  ^ 

What  maner  thinge  that  may  encrese  my  woo,  ^ 
That  haue  I redj"  I vnsoghte  | euery  where.  • | 
Me  lakketh  but  my  deth  1 and  than  my  here.” 

Court  of  T^ove. 

But  that  I like,  that  may  I not  come  by  ; 

Of  that  I playn,  that  have  I haboundaunce 
Sorowe  and  thot^g'ht,  they  sit  me  wonder  nye  ; 

Me  is  withhold,  that  myght  be  my  plesaunce  : 

Yet  turne  agayn,  my  worldly  suffisaunce. 

0 lady  bright ! and!  sauf  your  feithfull  true, 

And  ar  I dye,  yit  ones  vpon  me  rewe.” 

The  birds’  matins  at  the  end  of  “ The  Court  ofj 
Love  ” were  also  of  course  suggested  by  Chaucer  s 
“ Parlament  of  Foules.”  The  very  following  of 
Chaucer  by  “The  Court  of  Love”  shows  thatj 
that  poem  was  not  Chaucer’s.  It  is  by  a pupil, j 
not  the  master.  Its  rhythm  has  not  his  sweetj 
flow  ; its  special  turns  and  words  are  most  of  thenij 
not  his.  Fancy  Chaucer  Writing  two  such  lines! 
as — I 


* Imitated  from  Chaucer’s  “ semely  swete,”  but  clearly 
not  Chaucer. 
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“ Enprint  my  speche  in  youre  memoriall 
Sadly,  my  princesse,  salve  of  all  my  sore  ! ” 

Or — 

“ Hir  lawe  is  for  religiosite,’’  &c. 

The  ring  of  ‘‘  The  Court  of  Love  ” is  fifteenth 
century,  at  earliest,*  all  through.  There  is  no 
MS.  evidence  for  the  poem  being  Chaucer’s.  It 
does  not  observe  the  laws  of  his.  ryme.  The  best 
I modern  judges,  like  Prof,  ten  Brink,  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
Mr.  Skeat,  &c.,  have  declined  to  allow  it  to  be 
! Chaucer’s.  It  plainly  imitates  Chaucer’s  poems, 
and  almost  quotes  him,  his  Canterhary  Tales  as 
' well  as  his  earl}^  poems. 

Clerk's  Talc  and  Merchant's, 
i “And  let  hem  care  and  >vepe,  & cryng  & wayle. 

I VVepyng  & wailyng,  care  & other  sorowe.” 

j Court  of  Love. 

“For  weile  and  wepe,  and  crye,  and  speke  and  preye.” 

It  is  clearly  after  Chaucer’s  time,  and  w#s  un- 
doubtedly written  by  some  admirer  of  his.  What 
are  Me.  Hall’s  arguments,  if  so  they  can  be  called, 
for  the  genuineness  of  ‘‘The  Court  of  Love  ” — 
I.  “ There  are  resemblances  between  this  poem  ” 
(which  we  admit  and  explain)  “ and  Chaucer’s 
works ; therefore  Chaucer  wrote  it  as  well  as  his 
{ proved  works.”  2.  “If  Chaucer  did  not  write  ‘ The 
Court  of  Love,’  who  did  ? You  can’t  say ; there- 
I fore,  again,  Chaucer  wrote  it.”  This  reasoning  is 
i evidently  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  all 
I readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  fools ; and  against  it  I, 
as  one  of  such  readers,  protest.” 

F.  J.  Ftjexivall. 


LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  LITERATURE.f 

I find  a notice  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Geor- 
gian Era.  Who  were  the  authors  of  this  work  ? | 
Sir  William  A’Beckett  wrote  some  part ; his 
father  T.  T,  A’Beckett  wrote,  I believe,  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  addressed  to  Lord  Brougham 
entitled  — 

On  the  Law  of  debtor  and  creditor  ....  addressed 
to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  &c.  Cochrane,  1833.  2ud 
edit.  1840. 

As  to  the  pamphlet  entitled — 

The  Reform  Ministry  and  the  reformed  parliament. 
Ridgway,  1833,  4th  edition,  same  year  — 

the  Quarterly  Revieiu,  vol.  1,  p.  218,  says  : — 

“ The  great  head  of  the  law,  dissatisfied  with  the  little 
notice  that  he  had  lately  received,  is  understood  to  have 
done  the  chapter  on  Legal  Reform  with  his  own  hand,  or 
with  one  of  the  many  hands  which,  by  dint  of  patronage, 
he  has  made  his  own — and  indeed,  it  has  been  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  whole  pamphlet  was  got  up  for  the 
sake  of  this  chapter,  just  as  we  remember  to  have  heard 
that  an  ingenious  gentleman  published  an  entire  Peerage 

* When  did  “ yede  my  way,”  line  C92,  come  in  ? 

t Continued  from  4^*“  S.  ix.  70. 

ft  We  have  somewhere  seen  the  editorship  attributed 
to  William  Clark.] 


for  the  sake  of  introducing  his  own  claims  to  a dormant 
title.” 

I presume  the  “ ingenious  gentleman  ” to  be  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges. 

About  the  same  time  a pseudonymous  pamphlet 
was  published ; — 

Lord  Brougham’s  Local  Courts  bill  examined.  By 
H.  B.  Denton.  Lond.  W.  Crofts,  1833,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  was  Edgar  Taylor,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  alike  in  literature  and  law,  his 
fairy  tales  still  being  popular,  and  the  news- 
papers have  not  long  since  had  to  record  the 
melancholy  and  premature  end  of  the  head  of  the 
firm  he  founded — E.  W.  Field. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  for  a suggestion,  but 
I observe  that  a testimonial  is  being  got  up  to 
Mr.  E.  W.  Field ; and  in  my  opinion  the  best 
testimonial  to  this  accomplished  lawyer  and  artist 
would  be  some  account  of  his  life. 

A number  of  other  pamphlets  were  published 
on  the  rejected  Local  Courts  Bill,  whose  titles 
I need  not  enumerate  here ; sufficient  to  say  that 
most  of  the  authors  are  unknown  to  me.  I may, 
however,  notice  an  article,  as  I have  noticed  one 
before  in  Blackivood' s Magazine^  most  violently 
abusive  of  Lord  Brougham,  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  number  for  April  1834,  entitled 
“Lords  Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  and  local  courts.” 

The  very  greatest  interest  was  excited  by  all 
Lord  Brougham’s  plans  for  reform,  and  numerous 
pamphlets  were  the  consequence  j but  perhaps 
those  which  caused  most  controversy  were  the 
“ Aristocracy  ” pamphlets.  I have  touched  a little 
upon  these  in  the  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names. 
Of 

Thoughts  upon  the  aristocracy  of  England  bj^'  Isaac 
Tomkins,  gent.  Lond.  Hooper,  1835, 
eleven  editions  appeared,  the  same  year  : the 
Edin.  Rev.  for  April  1835  quoted  nearly  the  whole 
of  it,  without  once  mentioning  Lord  Brougham’s 
name ; the  article  being  also  attributed  to  his 
lordship  by  his  enemies ; and  John  Richards,  Esq. 
M.P.  lost  his  temper  over  the  matter  and  became 
so  impertinent  that  it  is  wonderful  he  did  not 
receive  some  castigation  either  from  his  lordship’s 
hands  or  tongue.  The  “ Memoirs  ” are  sile;it  on 
the  point,  and  leave  it  still  a matter  of  doubt 
whether  these  were  from  Lord  Brougham’s  pen. 

Olphae  Hamst. 

9,  Henry  Road,  New  Barnet. 


THE  ORDER  OF  THE  BLACK  EAGLE. 

The  recent  admission  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Arthur  to  this  order  may  give  some 
interest  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Me- 
inoires  historiques,  jjolitiques,  critiques,  et  Ut- 
teraires  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie,  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  2 vols.  12mo,  1722  (vol.  ii.  303, 
304) 
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“En  1700  I’Empereur  Leopold^I  erigeala  Prusse  Du- 
cale  en  Koyaume,  en  favour  de  I’filecteur  Federic-Guil- 
laume  II,  malgre  toutes  les  oppositions  faites  durant 
einq  ans,  au  nom  de  I’Ordre  Teutonique,  par  le  Prince 
Fran(;ois-Louis  de  Neuborg,  son  Grand-Maitre,  & le  15 
de  Janvier  1701,  cet  Electeur  se  fit  proclamer  Roi  a 
Ivonigsberg  en  Prusse,  que  nous  apellons  («ic)  en  Francois, 
Royaumont ; & le  18  suivant,  il  fut  sacrd  & couronne 
avec  sa  femme  dans  la  Chapelle  du  Chateau.  Le  meme 
jour,  il  institua  une  Chevalerie,  qu’il  a nommee  VOrdre 
de  VAigle  noire,  dont  la  marque  est  une  Croix  emaillee  de 
bleu  celeste,  faite  comme  celle  de  Malte  avec  des  Aigles 
noires  entre  les  Angles,  & liee  d’un  ruban  orange  qui  passe 
de  I’epaule  gauche  au-dessous  du  bras^droit.  11  crea  ce 
jour-la  20  Chevaliers,  savoir,  le  Prince  Electoral,  son  fils, 
ses  trois  freres,  le  Due  de  Curlande,  le  Comte  de  Warten- 
berg,  Grand-Charabellan ; le  Sieur  de  Feld,  Grand- 
Marechal ; les  trois  Comtes  de  Dhona,  le  Comte  de 
Lotheren,  Grand-Marechal  de  la  Cour ; les  quatre  Regens 
de  Prusse,  le  Commissaire-General,  le  Sieur  Bulaw, 
Grand-Maitre  de  la  Maison  de  la  Reine  Electrice ; le 
Grand-Maitre  de  I’Artillerie ; le  Sieur  Brandt,  Lieu- 
tenant-General, & le  Sieur  Tettau,  Major-General. 

“iFofa  que  le  Duche  de  Prusse  porte  pour  ecusson, 
d’argent,  k I’Aigle  de  Sable,  acolle  d’une  couronne  d’or  ; 
& que  e’est  la  raison,  pourquoi,  le  nouveau  Roi  de  Prusse 
a donne  k cet  Ordre  le  nom  de  I’Aigle  noire.  Il  en  tint 
le  premier  Chapitre  le  18  de  Janvier  1703,  jour  anniver- 
saire  de  son  Couronnement,  & fit  la  edremonie  de  donner 
le  Collier  & le  Manteau  de  I’Ordre  au  Prince  d’Anhalt, 
issu  de  la  Maison  de  Brandebourg,  & au  Grand-Marechal 
de  Prusse. 

“ Les  Chevaliers  de  I’Aigle  noire  en  portent  une  cousue 
sur  I’epaule  gauche  d^  leurs  manteaux  avec  ce  mot  en 
guise  de  devise,  suum  cuique,  k chacun  le  sien  ; pour 
signifier  qu’ils  font  voeu  de  proteger  & deflfendre  les 
Veuves  et  les  pupilles.” 

As  an  appropriate  pendant  to  the  above  the 
annexed  cutting  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
Friday,  January  19/  1872,  may  be  worthy  of 
insertion : — 

“Berlin,  Jan,  18. 

“ To-day  took  place  the  grand  celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Black  Eagle  Order— the  decoration  most 
coveted  by  Prussian  subjects,  and  rarely  conferred  even 
on  the  most  distinguished  foreigners.  The  ceremony  had, 
indeed,  a peculiar  interest  for  Englishmen,  from  the  fact 
that  Prince  Arthur  was  solemnh’^  invested  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  order.  Among  those  who  figured  in  the  as- 
semblage were  some  whose  names  recall  the  great  efforts 
by  which  Prussia  has  made  herself  a prominent  Power 
in  Europe — such  men  as  Von  Falckenstein,  Herwarth 
von  Bittenfield,  who  led  up  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  in  1866 
the  right  column  of  the  Prussian  army;  Van  Thile,  the 
assiduous  assistant  of  Bismarck  at  the  Chancellery  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ; and  last,  but  not  least,  Count  Berns- 
torff,  who  has  represented  the  Government  of  Berlin  in 
London  for  so  many  j^ears. 

“ The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  at  half- past 
one  in  the  afternoon.  Prince  Arthur  drove  to  the  scene, 
along  with  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
in  a state  carriage,  wearing  the  full  robes  of  the  order. 
The  assemblage  in  the  Castle  Chapter  Room  was  most 
brilliant,  and  altogether  such  a spectacle  was  presented  as 
has  seldom  been  witnessed.  After  the  investiture  the 
Chapter  was  dissolved,  and  a grand  banquet  took  place 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Emperor’s  Palace,  nearly  1,200 
guests  being  present.  These  all  being  persons  of  dis- 
tinction who  have  been  invested  with  various  orders  for 
services  to  the  state,  their  decorations  and  military  uni- 


forms presented  an  exceedingly  fine  appearance.  A second  i 
ceremony  of  an  impressive  nature  now  took  place,  his  j 
majesty  embracing  each  of  the  new  made  knights  as  they 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  youngest  ritters,  while  the 
oldest  members  of  the  order  acted  as  godfathers  to  those 
who  had  just  been  installed. 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  that  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  returns 
home  immediately  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of 
Princess  Alice. 


^ “ A grand  banquet  was  given  this  evening,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  which  was  held  to-day,  the  18th  January, 
in  conformity  with  the  statutes  of  the  order. 

“ His  Majesty  the  Emperor-King  rose  to  propose  a toast, 
and  spoke  as  follows : — 

“‘We  celebrate  to-day  a double  anniversary  of  the  ; 
most  important  events  of  Prussian  history.  On  this  day  | 
171  years  ago  the  first  king  of  Prussia  was  crowned ; 
this  day  last  year  my  acceptance  of  the  imperial  German 
Crown,  unanimously  olfered  m*e  by  all  the  Princes  and 
Free  Towns  of  Germany,  was  proclaimed.  Conscious  of 
the  obligations  I have  assumed,  I,  on  the  anniversary  of 
this  great  event,  again  express  to  the  illustrious  pre- 
senters of  my  new  position,  in  presence  of  their  repre-  ' 
sentatives,  mj’’  deeply  felt  thanks,  hoping  that  by  our  i 
united  efforts  we  shall  succeed  in  fulfilling  the  just  hopes  i 
of  Germany.’  j 

“The  Bavarian  Minister  then,  in  the  name  of  the  King  ; 
of  Bavaria  and  the  illustrious  Federate  Allies  in  the  Em-  | 
pire,  proposed  ‘The  health  of  the  German  Emperor,  , 
William  the  Victorious.” 

Aiken  Ievine,  Clk.  | 

Kildrought  House,  Celbridge. 


THE  SONGS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

A correspondent  of  & Q.”  in  a very  com-  j 
plimentary  notice  of  my  version  of  Petit-Sen n’s  * i 
Trois  verres  de  vijz,  remarked  that  the  j oy  ous  song  of  j 
the  venerable  bard  was  different  to  the  generality  j 
of  Swiss  songs,  which  were  of  a more  plaintive  | 
kind.  I am  tolerably  acquainted  with  Swiss  l 
ditties,  and,  though  some  of  them  are  certainly 
pathetic  and  plaintive,  the  best  and  most  popular 
are  decidedly  those  that  come  under  a different  | 
category.  At  this  joyous  season  I shall  put  aside 
the  serious  and  plaintive,  and  give  specimens  of  | 
two  or  three  that  belong  to  another  class.  The 
first  that  I shall  present  in  an  English  dress  is  i 
“The  Flower  of  the  Canton  de  Yaud  ” by  Francis 
Oyez  de  la  Fontaine,  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne.  The  poet,  a venerable  | 
and  aged  gentleman,  wrote  the  song  about  forty  i 
3''ears  ago.  Such  has  been  its  popularity  that  it  | 
is  now  classed  amongst  the  national  lyrics  of  Hel-  | 
vetia.  Oyez  de  la  Fontaine  is,  however,  not  a i 
mere  song- writer ; he  is  a poet  of  a high  order,  j 
His  songs  are  bagatelles — pleasantries  that  great  | 
minds  throw  off  in  moments  of  joyous  relaxation,  j 
I can  say  in  giving  the  following  what  I cannot  ! 

* A most  elegant  edition  of  Petit-Senn’s  poem  has 
just  been  issued  at  Geneva  in  three  volumes,  Elzevir  size,  | 
and  on  toned  papfer.  The  typography  is  an  honour  to 
Swiss  taste  and  skill. 
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always  assert— it  is  stamped  with  the  approval  of 
the  learned  and  distinguished  author,  from  whom 
I have  received  a very  laudatory  note.  F aucl  is 
pronounced  vo  • — 

“ How  I love*my  dear  country,  the  fairest  on  earth  ! 

The  mountains,  the  chalet,  the  place  of  m3'  birth ; 

For  James  or  for  Francis  I wield  spade  or  hoe,* 

And  I’m  Peter  ‘ the  Flower  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ’ ! 

“ To  Derigout’s  damsel  the}'  point  for  a wife. 

But  it’s  not  in  that  quarter  I’ll  alter  my  life  : 

The  girl  is  not  pretty — she’s  only  so-so, 

Shes  no  match  for  ‘the  Flower  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud ’ ! 

“ Once  a 3'ear  I’m  a soldier,  all  read}'  to  fight, 

! And  I sing  and  snap  fingers  from  morning  till  night; 
And  our  captain  says,  ‘There’s  the  best  warrior  I 
know — ■ 

Here’s  health  to  the  Flower  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ! ’ 

“I’m  a patriot— a real  independence  is  mine, 

I ve  ne’er  sold  my  vote  for  a chopine  of  wine ; 

I’d  sooner  drink  cider  as  sour  as  a sloe. 

You  can’t  bribe  ‘ the  Flower  of  Canton  de  Vaud  ’ ! 

“I’ve  two  arms  that  are  strong,  both  for  forest  and 
field; 

And  I’ve  got  an  old  aunt,  but  her  purse-strings  won’t 
: yield ; 

; When  she  dies  all  her  cash  to  the  parish  will  go  — 

I She’s  no  love  for  ‘ the  Flower  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ’ ! 

“The}'  say  I look  old,  and  my  hair’s  getting  white. 

Well ! if  some  of  these  days  I should  wish  you  ‘ good 
night,’ 

Let  a tombstone  of  wood  name  the  slumberer  below— 

‘ Flonest  Peter,  late  Flower  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  ’ ! ” 

It  is,  however,  not  in  modern  French  that  we 
must  search  for  the  real  songs  of  Switzerland. 
We  must  study  the  Romande,  that  old  and  beau- 
tiful patois  or  tongue  that  lingers  amongst  the 
green  hills  and  pastoral  valleys  of  the  J orat  and 
Jura.  It  is  a much  tiner  and  more  expressive 
language  than  the  French  either  of  “ Paris  ” or 
Stratford-atte-Bowe.”  It  is  soft  and  musical, 
and  abounds  in  vowel  terminations.  The  follow- 
ing is  a very  old  ditty.  It  is  know'n  as  “ Oun 
choundzou  ” — i.  e.  “ a Dream.”  I give  the  first 
verse  of  the  original  with  a literal  rendering : — 

“ Por  v6  divert!  no  vollin  tzanta 
For  your  diversion  we  will  sing 
Oima  tzansonnetta  plena  de  vreta  ; 

A little  song  full  of  truth; 

Le  teria  d’oun  choundzou  que  ma  mia  ha  fa 
The  theme  of  a dream  that  my  loved  one  has  had 
Oun  loiine  sar,  versa  centre  la  para. 

One  Monday  eve,  reclining  against  the  fence.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  two  stanzas 
the  narrator  or  singer  speaks ; there  is  then  a 
change  of  person,  and  the  “ dream  ” is  told  as  if 
it  were  related  by  the  dairy-maid.  In  the  last 
verse  the  narrator  again  appears— 

* “He  works  for  Jacques  or  Frangois”  is  a Swiss  pro- 
verb ; it  means  he  works  for  anybody.  A fellow  not 
very  choice  in  his  company  is  said  to  be  “ all  right  with 
Jacques  or  Frangois.” 


“ To  afford  you  diversion,  I’ll  something  relate. 

And  remember  it’s  true  what  I’m  going  to  state  : 

’Tis  a dream  when  last  Monday  my  love  made  her  bed 
In  a nook  of  the  garden,  the  hedge  overhead. 

“ The  story  is  real,  for  it’s  known  in  good  sooth 
She’s  not  an  inventor,  but  sticks  to  the  truth. 

When  I’ve  finished  the  ditty  you  can,  if  you  please, 
Give  me  two  or  three  eggs  or  a morsel  of  cheese. 

“ ‘ I stood  on  the  mountain,  the  cows  were  hard  b}'. 
When  my  lovers  around  me  I chanced  to  espy; 

They  were  all  decent  lads,  but  the  number  so  great 
You  would  say  that  I fibb’d  if  I ventured  to  state. 
“‘One  called  me  “my  darling!”  one  called  me  “my 
dear ! ” 

If  I pushed  one  away,  why  another  came  near  : 

So  I said  “ Of  you  all  I can  not  be  the  bride ; 

So  do,  I beseech,  give  me  time  to  decide. 

“ ‘ Don’t  suppose  that  to  wed  I’m  in  any  great  haste  : 

I’m  a pretty  young  girl,  and  to  any  one’s  taste  ; 

My  purse  is  not  empty,  I’ve  silver  and  gold 
That  would  stock  a small  grange  with  its  pigdiouse 
and  fold. 

“ ‘ I can  manage  a dairy,  can  milk  cow  or  goat, 

I can  make  a new  shift,  or  can  mend  an  old  coat ; 

I’m  a downright  good  sempstress,  I spin  with  my 
wheel ; 

I can  darn  and  foot  stockings  or  put  a new  heel.* 

“ ‘ And  should  I have  children,  I’ll  nurse  them  with  care. 
Their  food  shall  be  wholesome,  and  plenty  to  spare; 

I’ll  rock  them.  I’ll  take  them  to  school  and  to  church, 
And  when  they  are  naughty  I won’t  spare  the  birch.’ 

“ But  now  came  the  end  of  her  notions  and  views, 

For  her  mistress’  shrill  voice  shouted  out  ‘•Pares- 
seuze  I f 

You  hussy  ! get  up  and  look  after  your  creamf 
Such  was  the  close  of  my  dairy-maid’ s dream.” 

My  next  specimen  is  also  from  the  Romande. 
It  is  called  “ Tzansonnetta  de  Paizan.”  I have 
rendered  it  almost  word  for  word ; graces  of  poetry 
or  paraphrastic  attempt^  would  be  out  of  charac- 
ter. I leave  the  “ uncouth  rhymes  ” to  tell  the 
story,  aud  in  the  same  stanza  as  the  original. 
The  “ Ahie  ! cho ! cho  ! ” is  spoken,  and  is  what 
the  driver  says  to  his  team.  I do  not  attempt  to 
translate  it.  “ Chateau,  Motley  (or  spotted).  Lion, 
and  Bear  ” are  the  names  of  the  four  oxen.  In 
the  original  the  hero  is  a paizan  (Fr.  paysan),  but 
I use  for  it  our  word  farmer.  A Swiss  paizan 
is  one  w'ho  lives  on  his  own  estate,  and  works  it 
in  person ; while  a fermier  is  one  who  farms  or 
holds  from  another.  What  we  call  a peasant  is 
in  Switzerland  an  agriculteur  ov  lahoureiir.  In  the 
fourth  verse  we  are  introduced  to  the  hovairon 
(Fr.  bouvier),  or  the  cowherd,  who  is  also  the 
driver  or  leader  of  the  team.  He  is  an  important 
personage  on  a Swiss  farm,  and  it  is  he  who  looks 

* In  the  original  the  phrase  is  “ I’an  mettre  de  capette,” 
i.  e.  “can  put  capettes,”  which  are  coverings  to  the  heels 
made  of  washleather  or  some  strong  material — a sort  of 
half-socks  used  in  winter  over  the  stockings,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  saving  the  stockings  and  preventing 
frost-bites.  In  the  country  songs  of  all  countries -we  often 
find  a list  of  the  hero  or  heroine’s  accomplishments,  as  in 
the  verse  above. 

I Idle  girl 
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after  tlie  beasts  wben  they  are  in  their  mountain 
pastures  or  in  the  winter  folds.  The  song  is  tra- 
ditional, and  is  not  found  in  print ; at  least  I have 
not  met  with  it.  It-  (as  well  as  The  Dream  ”) 
was  communicated  by  Mons.  Henri  Bussy,  a 
.Torat  farmer  or  paizcm.  If  Harry  Fox,  our  war- 
bling waggoner,”  heard  Mons.  Bussy  singRomande 
ditties  he  would  be  jealous,  and  particularly  so 
if  Bijou”  (noblest  of  Spilzes!)  joined  in  the 
chorus : — 


“ Listen,  friends,  while  I chant  my  lay, I 
A homely  song  in  our  country  way.  j 
Though  no  great  scholar,  ITl  tell  you  true 
Of  a farmer,  and  what  he’s  got  to  do. 
(Spoken')  Ahie  ! cho  ! cho  ! 

Chorus. 

Chateau  ! Motley  ! Lion  ! Bear  ! 

We  shall  have  a rare  time  this  year. 


“ When  the  farmer  sits  down  to  dine 
He  eats  the  best,  and  drinks  good  wine. 

With  well- flesh’d  ribs  he  can  get  along. 

Though  the  furrows  are  deep  and  the  soil  is  strong. 
“ INTy  four  oxen  are  fair  to  see. 

But  Lion  (the  black)  is  the  one  for  me  ; 

Chateau  and  Lion  ! yes,  you’re  the  best, 

So  you’ve  the  honour  to  lead  the  rest. 

“ My  d river’s  a right  good  boy,  I wot, 

Needs  but  his  voice  to  make  them  trot ; 

That’s  the  old  fellow  ! you  see  him  now 
At  Lion’s  right  ear— he  turns  the  plough.* 

“ For  my  farm  I can  always  go 
And  get  good  hands  to  weed  and  hoe  ; 

But  the  women-folk — oh  ! I let  them  be — 

They  work  too  hard  vnth  their  tongues  for  me. 

“ My  poor  beasts,  when  their  labour’s  o’er. 

Soon  get  fat  as  they  were  before; 

'iVhen  the  yokes  are  taken  awa}', 

And  they’re  a-field,  content  are  they.f 


At  the  cabaret  never  a one  • 

Sings  like  me  when  my  sowing’s  done, 

And  this  is  the  burden  of  my  rh3-me — 

‘ Please  Heaven  to  send  good  harvest  time.’ 

Chorus. 


Chateau  ! Motley  ! Lion  ! Bear  ! 

I’m  sure  we’ll  have  a good  time  this  3-ear.” 

Since  I obtained  the  above  Rom  ancle  songs 
from  Mons,  Bussy,  I have  heard  them  sung  by 
different  paysam  and  others,  and  I am  convinced 
that  they  are  very  old  traditional  rhymes,  and 
not  the  effusions  of  any  modern  hand.  My  stock 
of  Roraande  ditties  is  not  exhausted,  but  at  pre- 
sent I conclude  with  a street  and  public-house 
ditty  of  the  Canton  de  Soleure  or  Solothurn.  The 


* ‘‘  Le  bovairon  es  bon  vauje,”  i.  e.  literally  a good 
bo3'  ; not  a ho7i  enfant,  or  good  fellow.  The  bovairon 
mav  be  a very  old  man,  but,  likemanv  of  our  dependents, 
he  is  never  out  of  his  professional  boyhood. 

f The  following  is  the  original  text  of  this  verse.  I 
give  it  to  sho>v  how  closely  I have  followed  the  Ro- 
inande  : — 


‘ Quan  les  baaou  en  b'n  travailli, 

On  tzertze  a les  bin  cgrassir ; 

Les  pourrh  betes  sant  benetzes, 

De  rcraair  lo  dzau  de  sus  las  tetes.’ 

The  other  verses  are  rendered  in  the  same  liferal  maimer. 


original  is  in  German  patois — a Swiss  dialect  | 
wherein  the  Romande  of  the  .Torat  and  Jura  is 
mixed  with  Old  German,  and  forms  a not  very  ; 
melodious  melange.  The  song  is  known  as  “Diirsli  - 
und  Babeli  ” : • 

“ She  is  a peasant’s  daughter,  so  lovely  to  behold. 

And  Babeli’s  long  and  flowing  locks  outshine  the  3-el- 
low  gold. 

And  Diirsli  fain  would  have  her,  but  her  aged  sire  has 
said, 

‘You  must  wait  a little  while,  bov ! she  is  too  ^munfr 
to  wed.’ 

“Then  Diirsli  sought  her  mother,  and  did  his  story  | 
tell : 

‘ May  I marr3-  Babeli,  for  I love  her  passing  Well  ? ’ ; 

The  mother  took  him  b3-  the  hand,  and  gave  her 
kindest  smile,  | 

‘ Yes,  you  ma3^  marr3-  Babeli,  but  3'ou  must  wait  i 
awhile.’  i 

“ He  turned  awa3'  right  angrv,  he  turned  awa3-  in  woe, 
And  to  the  town  of  Solothurn  his  hurried  footsteps  go; 
And  there  he  met  the  sergeant,  and  thus  to  him  spake 
he  : 

‘ I hear  3mu’re  wanting  soldiers,  and  all  far  the  Low  j 
Countrie.’  , 1 

“ The  sergeant  drew  his  leathern  purse  that  was  so  strong 
and  stout, 

And  on  the  gast-haus  table  three  thalers  counted  out. 

‘ Here,  take  thou  that,  brave  Diirsli ! it  is  my  master’s  ' 
fee ; 

And  now  thou  art  a soldier  to  fight  in  the  Low  Coun- ' 
trie.’  i 

“Then  straightwa3-  to  his  village  his  steps  he  slowl}-; 
bent,  1 

And  to  the  cot  of  Babeli  right  mournfu’bv  he  went : 

‘ I may  not  marr5-  Babeli — behold  these  thalers  three ! ■ 
You  see  I am  enlisted,  and  bound  for  the  Low  Coun-  ; 
trie.’  I 

“ She  rush’d  into  the  garden,  she  rush’d  into  the  plain,  i 

She  wept  beneath  the  lindens  as  if  her  heart  would 
snap  in  twain.  i; 

‘ 0 do  not  erv,  1113^  Babeli,  for  Heaven  will  guard  ravl 
life,  ' ' I 

In,  a 3''ear  I shall  be  back  again,  and  take  thee  for  my  1 
wife. 

“ And  if  I cannot  then  return  a letter  I’ll  indite,  | 

And  of  my  truth  and  constanc3-  I tenderly  will  write  ; ^ 
But  if  the  sk3-  were  paper  and  a scribe  each  star  above,^ 
And  ever3^  scribe  hadse^'en  bands,  they  could  not  write 
all  103^  love.’  ” I 

For  the  original  of  the  ahov*e  song  (which  re-| 
sernbles  our  “ Summer’s  Morning  ”)  I am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Zeigler  of  Soleure  and  Berne.  , The  con-j 
eluding  lines  will  recall  The  Idiot’s  Lines 
which  were  given  in  an  early  number  of  ‘‘N. &Q.”! 
The  Idiot  must  have  been  a very  learned  man,  for 
in  the  Koran  we  read : “ If  all  the  trees  of  thej 
earth  were  quills,  and  the  sea  could  be  inliated: 
to  seven  seas  of  ink,  the  word  of  God  could  neveij 
be  exhausted.”*  ’ 


[*  There  is  a sweet  simplicit3’’  in  a version  of  these  oft 
quoted  lines  as  given  in  a small  volume  of  MS.  Poems 
circa  1603,  in  Addit.  MS.  22,601,  p.  60,  in  the  Britisl; 
Museum  ; — 
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In  Calderon  wo  find — 

“ Si  el  mar  fuera  de  tinta, 

Y la  tierra  de  papel, 

No  pudiera  explicarte, 

Mi  iinissimo  carel  ” [carino.] 

There  is  also  a passage  in  the  Talmud,  from 
which  that  in  the  Koran  seems  plagiarised.  A 
learned  Italian  priest  assures  me  that  oiir  “ Idiot’s 
Lines”  are  translated  from  an  old  Italian  version. 

James  Henry  Dixon,  LL.D. 


Scotch  hloNEX. — In  an  almanac  of  some  pre- 
tension, professing  to  contain  “ information  for 
everybody,”  vre  have  the  following  : — 

“ Scotch  money  is  onh’-  one-twelfth  .of  the  value  of 
money  sterling,  and  is  divided  in  the  same  manner.  In 
all  hill  or  money  transactions  relating  to  Scotland,  if  it 
!)e  desired  that  the  amount  should  be  understood  as  in 
England,  it  is  requisite  to  insert  or  mention  the  word 
sterling  to  show  that  English  value  or  amount  is  in- 
tended.” 

Please  observe  that  the  almanac  is  not  one  for 
1G72,  but  for  1872!  Let  no  Southron  merchant 
overlook  this  precious  piece  of  information,”  lest, 
when  he  bas  sold  to  some  wide-awake  townsman 
of  mine  a bale  of  soft  goods  at  twenty  shillings 
a-yard,  he  should  find  himself  fully  paid  with 
twenty  pence  ! Hitherto  we  hiive  supposed  that, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  sterling  money  is  always 
presumed.  Korval  Cltne. 

Aberdeen. 

New  Bells  at  Ashton-tjnder-Lyne,  ~ The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  dedicated  a peal  of  bells, 
which  have  been  presented  to  St.  Peter’s  church, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  on  Dec.  27,  1871;  and  as  it 
maybe  of  interest  to  some  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
I give  you  the  inscriptions  on  the  bells : — 

1.  “ My  gentle  note  sliall  lead  the  cheerful  sound — 

Peace  to  this  parish,  may  goodwill  abound.” 

2.  “ Our  voices  tell  when  joy  or  grief  betide 

Mourn  with  the  mourner,  welcome  home  the 
bride.” 

3.  Ma3"  all  in  truth  and  harmony  rejoice. 

To  honour  Church  and  Queen  with  heart  and 
voice.” 

4.  “ Prosperity  attend  Old  England’s  shore  ; 

Let  Ashton  flourish  now  and  evermore.” 

5.  “ "With  loving  voice  I call  to  church  and  prayer. 

And  bid  the  living  for  the  grave  prepare.” 

G.  “ For  mercies  undeserved  this  peal  is  raised, 

So  may  Thy  name,  O God,  through  Christ,  be 
praised.” 

7.  “Grateful  for  all  and  every  blessing  here. 

We  look  on  high  in  faith  and  without  fear ; 

The  goodness  of  our  God  we  do  proclaim  ; 

Let  priest  and  people  praise  his  holy  name.” 


“ If  all  the  earthe  were  paper  white 
And  all  the  sea  were  incke, 

’Twere  not  enough  for  me  to  write 
As  my  poore  harte  doth  thinke.” 

Eleven  articles  on  these  lines  appeared  in  our  First 
Series.  See  the  General  Index,  p.  lltVcol.  i.] 


On  the  eighth  bell  ia  inscribed — 

“This  peal  of  eight  bells  (tenor  20  cwt.)  Avas  given  to 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Ashton,  1871,  bv  George  Heginbot- 
tom,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Majmr  of  the  borough  in  the  years  1853, 
1854,  and  1855,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.” 

Septimus  Henderson. 

Woolwich  Dockyard.  — It  is  worth  noting 
that  after  an  existence  of  some  three  hundred 
years,  Woolwich  Dockyard  was  closed  on  Friday, 
September  17,  18GJ.  Philip  S.  King. 

Epitaph  in  Great  Wilbraham  Church. — 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  not  the  only  person  to  whom 
was  attributed  “ every  virtue  under  heaven.” 
May  I submit,  for  preservation  in  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  an  epitaph  which  a lady  residing  in 
Cambridgeshire  has  kindly  copied  for  me  from  a 
monument  in  Great  Wilbraham  church,  in  that 
county.  I say  “ preservation,”  for  in  these  days, 
when  improvement  ” is  everywhere  untied  “ to 
fight  against  the  Cb-urches”  (the  doom  of  five 
was  announced  in  The  Times  last  week),  tlie 
sooner  epitaphs  of  interest  are  confided  to  typo- 
graphy the  better  for  posterity. 

“May  this  Monument  be  Su.stained 

To  the  End  of  Time  ! 4 

“ Sacred 

To  the  Mcmoiy  and  Virtues  of 
Miss  Mary  Ward  : 

The  Darling  of  her  Friends; 

The  Admiration  of  Strangers  ; 

And  real  Blessing  of  her  Family. 

Her  Person 

Was  Tall  and  Gracefull : 

Her  Features 
Hiindsome  and  Regular : 

But  her  Mind, 

Pious,  Modest,  Delicate  and  Amiable, 

Beyond  the  credit  of  description. 

Parents  of  Children, 

And  Inhabitants  of  her  Native  Village, 

Drop  a Tear 

To  this  Sweet  Short-lived  Flower  ; 

Who  having  just  added  a Compleat  Education 

To  her  Natural  Excellences, 

Died 

Uncommonly  Perfect  and  Lamented, 

On  the  30t*»  Jan’V, 

1756  : 

Aged  15  Years  6 Months.” 

Shirley  Brooks. 

First  Actor  oe  ^HIamlet.” — Writing  of  Shake- 
speare,  Mr.  Harness  said  : — 

“ With  a knowledge  of  the  art  wdiich  rendered  him  fit 
to  he  the  teacher  of  the  first  actors  of  his  day,  and  to 
instruct  Joseph  Taylor  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,”  &c. 
Literary  Life  of  Rev.  TVm.  Harness,  p.  50. 

Burbage  was  the  first  performer  of  Hamlet. 
He  was  probably  succeeded  in  the  pa.rt  by  Taylor, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  much  of  the 
author’s  conception  of  the  part  has  descended  by 
tradition.  (See  “N.  & Q.”  2'“^  S.  iii.  408,  490.) 

Charles  Wylie. 
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Vtse’s  Arithmetic.” — Professor  De  Morgan 
in  his  Catalogue  of  Arithmetical  Boohs,  p.  81,  desig- 
nates Vyse  as  “ the  poet  of  arithmetidans,”  and 
assigns  to  him  the  well-known  lines — 

“ When  first  the  marriage  knot  was  tied 
Between  my  wife  and  me, 

My  age  did  hers  as  far  exceed 

As  three  times  three  does  three,”  &c. 

But  these  lines  will  be  found  in  the  Ladies' 
Diary  of  1708,  sixty-three  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  edition  of  Vyse’s  Arithmetic 
(1771),  and  a verified  solution,  by  a lady,  appears 
in  the  Diary  of  1709,  which  I here  append: — 

‘‘  When  first  the  solemn  knot  was  ty'd 
Your  wife  was  just  fifteen ; 

You  by  proportion  forty-five. 

Which  is  as  three  to  nine. 

But  when  your  hoary  head  arriv’d 
To  ten  and  half  ten  more. 

Your  youthful  bride  saw  thiidy  years, 

^ And  you  could  tell  threescore. 

Thus  have  I told  without  delay 

What  was  your  age  o’  th’  marriage-dav.” 

M.  D. 


SEALS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

I should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  readers  who 
are  well  conversant  with  old  documents  would 
kindly  give  me  the  names  and  reference  numbers 
of  any  deeds  to  which  are  appended  seals  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  I give  a brief  list  of  all  the 
Cromwell  seals  with  which  I am  acquainted,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  know  where  examples  of  any  of 
them  are  preserved.  ' 

GREAT  SEALS. 

For  England.  ^ — Obverse:  olwarivs  . dei  . 

GRA  . REIP  . AIVGLIA:  . SCOTI.E  . ET  . HIBERNIA:  . 
&c.  PROTECTOR.  Reverse : magnvm  . sigillvm  . 
REIPYB  : ANGLIA:  . SCOTIA:  . ET  . HIBERNIAl  . &C. 
Diameter  5'8  inches.  Both  sides  are  engraved  in 
George  Vertne’s  Works  of  Thomas  Simon  (4to, 
London,  1753),  plates  xvii.  xviii. 

For  Scotland.  — Obverse : olivarivs  . dei  . 

GRA  . REIP  : ANGLIA:  . SCOTIA:  . ET  . HIBERNIA:  . 
&c.  PROTECTOR.  Reverse  : magnvm  . sigillvm  . 
scotia:  . 1656.  Diameter,  4-9  inches.  Both  sides 
engraved  by  Vertue,  plate  xix.  The  obverse  en- 
graved in  A.  Collas’s  Great  Seals  of  England  (fol. 
London,  1837),  plate  xxii. 

For  Ireland. — Obverse:  olivarivs  . dei  . gra  . 
REIP  : AN  glia:  . SCOTIA  . ET  . HIBERNIA  . &C. 
protector.  Reverse : magnvm  . sigillvm  . Hi- 
bernia . 1655.  Diameter,  5*4  inches.  Both  sides 
engraved  by  A.  Collas,  plate  xxiii. 

[Qy.  Are  there  any  difierent  dates  of  these 
Great  Seals  than  those  given  here  ?] 

The  Protector  Richard’s  Great  Seal  for  Eng- 
land.— Obverse : richardvs  . dei  . gra  . reipvb- 

LICA  . ANGLIA  . SCOTIA  . ET  . HIBERNIA  . &C. 


PROTECTOR.  Reverse  : magnvm  . sigillvm  . rei- 
PVB  : ANGLIA  . SCOTIA  . ET  . HIBERNIA  . &C.  | 

Diameter,  5 5 inches.  The  obverse  engraved  by  ! 
Vertue,  plate  xxiii.,  and  both  sides  by  A.  Collas, 
plate  xxiv. 

Seal  of  Oliver  Cromwell  before  made  Protector. 
Shield  with  four  quarterings,  helmet,  and  mant- 
ling [as  alfixed  to  the  warrant  for  beheading 
Charles  L] 

Oliver  Crorawell's  Family  Seal. — Shield  with 
SIX  quarterings,  helmet,  crest,  and  mantling.  Oval, 
size  1-6  by  1'4  inches.  Engraved  by  Vertue,  plate 
xxxi. 

Privy  Seal  of  the  Lord  Protector  Oliver. — Arms, 
royal  crest,  helmet,  supporters,  and  motto,  as  upon 
the  Great  Seals.  Inscription:  olivar  . dei  . gra  . 

REIPVB  . ANGLIA  . SCOTIA  . ET  . HIBERNIA  . &C. 
PROTECTOR.  Circular.  Diameter,  2-5  inches.  En- 
graved by  Vertue  (plate  xxxviii.)  from  the  original 
steel  die  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Freeman  of  Chelmsford. 

The  Council’s  Seal,  as  affixed  to  an  order  sent 
to  Guernsey  by  Oliver  Cromwell. — Arms  of  the 
Protectorate,  with  Cromwell’s  paternal  arms  upon 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  The  whole  surrounded 
by  a laurel  wreath,  with  the  inscription  sigillvm  . 
CONSiLii.  Engraved  by  Vertue,  plate  xxv.  Cir- 
cular. Diameter,  1-9  inches. 

The  Cinque  Port  of  Dover  Seal. — Oliver  on 
horseback,  a view  of  Dover  Castle  below.  Inscrip- 
tion : OLIVARIVS  . DEI  . GRA  . REIP  . ANGLIA  . 
SCOTIA  . ET  . HIBERNIA  . &c.  PROTECTOR.  Circu- 
lar. Diameter,  3’2  inches.  Engraved  by  Yertue, 
plate  xxv.  [Qy.  Are  there  similar  seals  of  any 
others  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ?] 

Seal  of  Henry  Cromwell  as  Deputy  of  Ireland. — 
Arms  impaled,  with  helmet,  crest,  and  mantling: 
SIGIL  . HENRICI  . CROMWELL  . HIBERNIA  . DEPV- 
TATI.  Circular.  Diameter,  I'4  inches.  Engraved 
by  Y'ertud,  plate  xxxi. 

Descriptions  are  only  required  of  seals  of  the 
Cromwell  family,  and  of  the  Protectorate,  with 
the  arms  of  Cromwell,  a lion  rampant  upon  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence. 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

15,  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 


The  Arnolds. — Where  is  the  burial-place  of 
the  old  family  of  Arnold  of  Llanfihaugel  Court, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth  ? Rdsticls. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Black  and  James  Black. — Can 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Thomas  or  any  other 
contributor  inform  your  readers  of  the  origin  of 
these  two  gentlemen  ? * It  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  name  of  Black  is  common  in  Scotland,  parti- 
cularly on  the  north-eastern  and  south-western 
coasts,  but  occurs  very  seldom  in  England  or  Ire- 


I 


[*  See  our  last  volume,  pp.  397,  468.] 
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land,  except  in  the  north  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
where  many  Scotch  families  have  settled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  name  Blake  (which  I 
take  to  be  another  form  of  Black),  although  com- 
mon in  England  and  Ireland,  is  very  uncommon 
in  Scotland.  Can  any  one  explain  this  ? 

Alpha. 

James  Hay,  Eakl  of  Caklisle. — Was  there 
any  funeral  sermon  preached  when  James  Hay, 
first  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  buried ; and  if  so,  by 
whom,  and  if  published  ? I know  of  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  marriage,  and  also  of  the  one 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  his  son  the  second  earl. 

I find  in  Smyth’s  Obituary,  published  by  the 
CamdeASociety,  1848,  p.  12 — 

“1636.  Sir  James  Haies,  Earle  of  Carlisle,  died  25 
Apry,  and  his  funerall  May  6“^.” 

And  in  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,  by  W.  J.  Thoms 
(Camden  Society,  1839),  p.  11 — 

“ The  Earl  of  Carlisle  died  on  the  25th  April,  1836,  and 
was  huried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.” 

Is  there  any  account  of  the  funeral  in  print  ? 
By  whom  was  the  full-length  portrait  of  this 
earl  in  the  vestibule  of  the  hall  of  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  painted  ? G.  J.  H. 

Cherries  and  the  Holy  Family. — In  the 
“Table  Talk”  of  The  Guardian  for  Dec.  27,  1871, 
the  writer  gives  the  words  of  an  old  carol,  of 
which  the  following  is  a portion : — 

“ Pluck  me  a berry,  Joseph, 

Said  Mary  meek  and  myld. 

Pluck  me  a cherry,  Joseph, 

And  a berry  for  the  Child. 

“ 0 then  bespoke  Joseph, 

It  is  a work  too  wild  ; 

How  can  I reach  the  berries. 

Or  cherries  for  the  Child  } 

“ 0 then  bespoke  J oseph. 

With  words  full  of  scorn. 

Let  Him  reach  thee  cherries 
That  is  but  newly  born. 

“ Then  out  and  spake  the  Child 
Upon  his  mother’s  knee. 

Bow  down  unto  ni}’’  Mother, 

Bow  down  thou  cherry  tree ! 

“ Then  boTved  down  the  tallest  tree 
Unto  its  Lord’s  command. 

0 spouse,  behold  and  see 

I have  cherries  to  my  hand.” 

The  writer  says  that  the  story  of  this  old  carol 
^‘is  often  depicted  on  tapestry  and  in  illumina- 
tions.” Did  this  story  give  the  motive  to  the 
picture  of  the  “ Holy  Family,”  by  Adrian  Vander 
Werf,  in  the  Electoral  Gallery  of  Manheim  ? I 
have  a beautiful  engraving  of  this  picture  by  A, 
pardon,  published  by  Colnaghi  in  1795.  Joseph 
is  represented  as  dangling  a spray  of  cherries,  at 
which  the  Infant  Saviour  is  playfully  grasping. 
I know  no  more  beautiful  representation  of  the 
Holy  Family.  Chthbert  BeDe. 


Clan  Tartan. — An  English  gentleman — whose 
pedigree  can  be  lineally  traced,  through  “ Sir  Hugh 
Hastyngs,  Kn*,  of  Elsing,  Norf.,  who  died  32“* 
Henry  VIII.,  1540,  up  to  Syr  Henrye  Hastyngs, 
Kn‘,  who  died  53*^  Henry  III.,  1268,  peer  and 
baron  of  y®  realm,  and  his  wife  Jane,  doughter  to 
Willym  Canteliope  and  grand-daughter  to  Sir 
William  Bruse,  Kn’^  ” j also  up  to  “ Sir  Henry  de 
Hastyngs,  Knt.,  who  died  34‘^  Henry  III.,  1250, 
and  his  wife  A(d)da,  3^*^  doughter  to  David,  erle 
of  Derby  and  Huntyngton,  grandson  to  David  1“^ 
Kyng  of  Skots  ” — wishes  to  know  to  what  clan 
tartan  he  is  entitled,  if  to  any.  To  the  readers  of 
& Q.”  the  inquirer  addresses  this  query  under 
the  impression  of  its  being  of  interest  to  many 
other  persons  besides  himself.  T.  S.  N. 

Sir  Francis  Drake. — Can  any  reader  inform 
me  where  the  original  portrait  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  is,  from  which  the  engraving  was  taken, 
size  12  in.  x 15  in.,  with  superscription  “ Franciscus 
Draeck,  nobilissimus  |eques  Angliae  An°  eet.  sue 
43.”  The  description  at  the  bottom,  “ Habes 
Lector  Candide,  forties  : ac  invictiss  : Ducis 
Draeck  ad  vivum  imaginem,  &c.”  ? A copy  was 
among  the  engravings  of  portraits  at  South  Ken- 
sington some  time  since.  I think  it  is  said  to  have 
been  retouched  by  Yertue. 

The  Histoj'y  of  ^Plymouth,  lately  published, 
quotes  a passage  from  Canon  Kingsley,  descrip- 
tive of  a meeting  at  the  time  of  the  Armada, 
saying  — “ There  is  John  Drake,  Sir  Francis’s 
brother,  ancestor  of  the  present  stock  of  Drakes, 
and  there  is  George  his  nephew.”  Where  did 
the  Canon  obtain  his  information?  It  may  be 
correct,  and  that  Sir  Francis  had  two  brothers 
John  — such  double  name  did  exist  in  the  Ash 
family  branch.  One  John  we  know  was  killed  in 
an  early  vo3"age,  and  left  a widow,  who  after 
married  Cotton.  Another  John  Drake  won  the 
chain  of  gold  promised  by  Sir  Francis  to  the  first 
who  should  sight  the  Cacafuego.  Was  this  John 
a brother  ? A statement  in  the  College  of  Arms 
gives  John  as  the  name  of  Sir  Francis’s  father. 
Elsewhere  he  is  styled  Edmund  and  Kobert.  We 
know  that  Sir  Francis  had  an  uncle  called  John. 
On  what  good  authority  is  the  college  statement 
founded  ? Answers  to  these  several  queries  will 
oblige  a very  humble  Red  Dragon. 

Deer  used  in  Sacrifice. — Can  any  one  inform 
me  whether  the  deer  was  ever  used  in  sacrifice  ? 
I have  the  head  of  one  whose  horns  have  been 
removed  by  a saw,  and  which  was  found  in  the 
cliffs  at  Felixstow,  near  Ipswich,  about  eight  feet 
from  the  surface.  About  one  foot  below  this 
head  was  found  a curious  key  of  very  early  date. 

H.  J.  H. 

Sir  Philip  Francis.— I am  anxious  to  learn 
any  facts  which  may  lead  to  the  recognition  of  an 
evidently  very  learned  correspondent  of  Sir  Philip 
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Francis,  who  dated  from  Brighton,  Nov.  5th, 
1802.”  He  was  scarcely  less  accurately  acquainted 
with  astronomy,  ancient  and  modern,. than  with 
the  classics ; but,  unfortunately,  his  name  is  not 
attached  to  the  document  which  leads  to  this 
inquiry.  J.  T.  N. 

Gon  m THE  Generation  oe  the  Eighteoes.” 
Some  time  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  sent 
you  some  extracts,  from  a little  hook  with  the 
above  title,  relative  to  the  family  of  Baird.  I 
have  tried  to  procure  the  book  at  the  publishers’, 
Messrs.  Nisbet,  and  by  advertising  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
and  The  Bookseller,  but  all  in  vain.  Can  any  one 
kindly  help  me  to  find  a copy,  or  tell  me  where 
it  is  to  be  procured?  F.  M.  S. 

Hatton’s  ^^New  View  of  London.” — The  late 
Alexander  Chalmers  annotated  a copy  of  this 
work  with  the  idea  of  a new  edition.  Thorpe 
once  possessed  it.  Is  its  whereabouts  now  known? 

Edward  F.  Eimbadlt. 

fTheve  is  a copy  of  Hatton’s  New  View  of  London, 
1708,  copiously  annotated,  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
British  Museum,  2065  a.  On  comparison  we  find  the 
neat  hand- writing  resembles  that  of  Alexander  Chalmers, 
the  editor  of  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary 

Holy  Bible. — Can  any  one  inform  me  if  a 
Bible  in  what  is  known  as  double  pica  ” t3"pe 
has  ever  been  printed  ? Parts  of  the  Bible  in  it 
have  been  printed,  and  also  in  other  varieties  of 
large  type,  for  the  use  of  near-sighted  persons  j 
but  after  considerable  time  spent  in  inquiry  I have 
failed  to  find  a complete  Bible  or  even  an  Old 
Testament.  Yvb  J.  Loetie,  F.S.A. 

Haliwell  Priory.  — In  what  archteological 
journal  can  I find  a paper  by  Mr.  Hugo  on  the 
ancient  Priory  of  Haliwell  in  Shoreditch  ? 

J.  0.  II. 

[W  e have  been  favoured  with  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L.,  in 
reply  to  our  correspondent’s inquiiy  : — “I  have  written  a 
History  of  Haliwell  Priory  for  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society.  Although  oftentimes  asked  for, 
the  memoir  has  not  been  printed,  from  a desire  on  my 
part  to  make  it  still  more  complete.  For  any  new  and 
unpublished  matter  I should  be  thankful. 

“ The  Rectory,  West  Hackney,  Stoke  Xewington,  N.”] 

Illuminating.— V/ill  any  of  3^111*  readers  who 
practise  the  art  of  illumination  inform  me  if  tin- 
foil can  be  used  as  a substitute  for  silver,  which 
tarnishes  so  rapidly  as  to  spoil  any  work  in  which 
it  is  employed  ? 1 have  in  vain  tried  to  procure 

aluminium  foil  at  the  artists’  colourmen.  Tin- 
foil  ought  to  do  well,  for  it  has  a brilliant  surface, 
but  there  ma3'  be  objections  to  it.  Where  can  I 
procure  it  pure  ? F.  M.  S. 

Languedoc. — I should  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion enabling  me  to  see  a roll  of  the  receipts  of 
Philip  ^I.,  from  taxation,  amercements,  and  fines 
in  Languedoc,  in  or  about  a.d.  1330. 

Edavard  F.  Eimbault. 


Linguistic  Children. — How  do  children  be- 
tween four  and  twelve  years  of  age  contrive,  when 
left  among  foreigners,  to  speak  their  language  iu  | 
five  or  six  months  as  freely  and  correctly  as  their  : 
models,  and  that  without  the  assistance  of  an 
interpreter?  Has  anyone  published  an  exposi- i 
tion  of  this  process  ? King.  ! 

Lundy  Island,  ‘MIerculis  Insula.” — It  is 
stated  in  Polwhele’s  Supplement  to  Whitaker’s  1 
Cornwall  that  Lundy  Island  was  known  to  the  j 
Greeks — and  he  names  Ptolemy  as  having  called 
it  Herculis  Insula  ” (Herakleia?)  I can  find  no  j 
such  reference,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of ! 
Amur  readers  could  tell  me  if  Lundy  is  actually ! 
mentioned  b3’-  any  ancient  author.  I may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  add  that  any  information,  references, 
&c.,  connected  vrith  the  island,  sent  personally  to 
me,  would  be  most  welcome. 

E.  T.  Gibbons,  Ex.  Coll.  Oxon.  j 

Werrington  Vicarage,  Yeolmbridge,  Launceston.  j 

[Several  references  to  works  containing  notices  of  the  1 
Isle  of  Lundy  will  be  found  in  “X.  & Q.”  S.  i.  171.  j 

Mrs.  a.  Manson. — Can  any  of  your  literary 
correspondents  in  Nottingham  favour  me  with 
an3''  biographical  particulars  regarding  Mrs.  Man- 
son,  wife  of  A.  Manson,  M.D.,  of  Nottingham? 
She  was  authoress,  I think,  of  The  Em  of  8t.\ 
Ilyppolito,  a pla3'’  in.  five  acts,  1821  (anon.)  It  isi 
likel3^  that  she  also  wrote  Bhilo,  a play  printed  ati 
Nottingham,  1836  (anon.)  Has  Mrs.  Manson 
written  an}"  other  works,  poetic  or  dramatic? 

E.  Inglis. 

Eev.  Mr.  Moultrie. — In  the  Bioyraphia  Era-' 
matica  the  Eev.  Mr.  Moultrie  is  named  as  author, 
of  False  and  True;  or,  the  Irishman  in  Italy,  a'* 
dramatic  piece  produced  in  August,  1798,  and 
performed  with  success.  Can  3"ou  give  me  any 
information  regarding  the  author?  Iu  the  obituary 
of  the  Gent.  May.  I find  that  the  Eev.  George 
Moultrie,  vicar  of  Cleohury-Mortimer,  Salop,! 
died  May  12,  1845,  aged  seventy-three.  He  was| 
presented  to  the  living  in  1800.  As  the  name  of 
Moultrie  is  not  a very  common  one,  perhaps  this; 
gentleman  may  be  the  author  of  the  drama  I have! 

named.  E.  Inglis.  i 

■! 

Persecution  of  the  Heathen. — What  evi- 
dence haA"e  we  of  the  alleged  persecution  of  the 
heathen  by  Christians  after  the  establishment  of 
the  church  of  Constantine  ? I think  more  than 
one  treatise  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and 
divers  tales  and  poems.  Cornub. 

To  Play  Hell  and  Tommy.” — What  is  thei 
origin  of  this  common  expression  ? Is  it  a corrup-j 
tion  of  to  play  Hal  and  Tommy,”  and  if  so,! 
whence  is  the  latter  phrase  derived  ? Has  it  an}"- 
thing  to  do  with  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  a- 
Becket  ? J.  A.  J.  H. 
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Peoyincialtsms.— Tliere  are  many  provincial 
expressions  raid  curious  words  still  lingering 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counties  of 
i Ulster,  which  well  deserve  to  be  collected.  Thus 
[the  word  campe  or  hempe.,  which  was  discussed 
an  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  viii.  264,  357,  444),  recorded 
I as  surviving  still  in  Norfolkshire,  is  common  in 
I the  county  of  Londonderry.  “ To  have  a campe  ” 
with  a person  is  to  have  a race  or  contest  ^ of 
: rivalry  with  him.  Also,  there  is  the  expression 
“ Jo}'  be  with  him  and  a bottle  of  bloss,”  said  of 
’ one  we  are  glad  to  be  rid  of.  Can  any  one  explain 
or  illustrate  this  ? There  is  also  the  expression 
i^^Tibb's  Eve’’  (common,  I believe,  in  Scotland), 
which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Calends.'’  I 
can  find  iio  explanation  of  this* in  Hone’s  Every- 
1 Any  Booh,  or  in  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  though 
ill  the  hitter  there  is  a certain  St.  Tibba  men- 
! tioned,  whose  anniversary  is  March  6..  Can  any 
; one  assist  me  here  ? * I should  also  like  to 
' know  the  derivation  of  the  word  common,”  or, 

I as  it  is  here  pronounced  and  I suppose,  spelt, 
‘^cnmmon,”  in  the  sense  of  a game,  the  same  as 
hockey.  Is  it  called  from  the  place  where  it  is 
often  "played  ? I should  also  like  to  knov/  the 
derivation  of  the  wmrds  skelp  ” (a  blow)  and 
I byre.”  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  common 
j in  England  or  not.  Where  is  the  origin  of  the 
i expression,  ‘‘  WTth  one  shoe  oft  and  one  on,  as  if 
I you  were  going  to  beg  law,”  to  be  found  ? Let 
I me  ask  some  account  of  this  expression,  which  I 
j heard  from  a man  here  to-day.  He  said,  it 
i rained  from  Delfollan  to  bed-time.”  Hone  and 
■ Chambers  are  silent  concerning  it. 

I II.  S.  Skiptox. 

Beechill,  LoncloacleriT. 

PuTiocE. — What  is  a puttoch  ? It  is  described 
in  Maunder  as  a bird,  or  buzzard;  in  another  dic- 
1 tionary  it  is  described  as  a busturd.  What  is  the 
’ etymology  of  the  word  ? Geo.  B.  Putiocx. 
j Gosport. 

j [According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  puttoch  is  a kite,  from 
, Lat.  buteo  ~ buzzard.  Steevens,  however,  tells  ns  that 
“ a puttock  is  a mean  degenerate  species  of  hawk,  too 
I ivorthless  to  deserve  training.”] 

Sir  James  Staxseield. — Readers  of  ‘^N.&  Q.” 
may  remember  that  I called  attention  to  the  story 
of  the  murder  of  Sir  James  Stansfield  by  his  own 
son  Philip,  at  Newmilns  near  Haddington  in  1687 
I S.  xii.  ^).  The  case  is  one  of  the  most 
I curious  in  the  State  Trials.  My  object  was  to 
discover  who  Lady  Stansfield  was,  but  as  yet  I 
have  obtained  no  clue  to  her  parentage.  On  read- 
ing, however,  the  other  day  the  virulent  attack  on 
the  Stair  family  in  Mr.  Maidment’s  curious  Book 
of  Scottish  Pasquils  (Edin.  1827)  I observe  that 
the  writer  says  in  a note  that  J'ohn,  first  Earl  of 
Stair,  was  a cousin  of  Philip  Stansfield  the  par- 

[*  See  “X.  & Q.”  2»'i  S.  xi.  269.] 


ricide ; and  from  my  former  note  it  appears  that 
Sir  James  Stansfield  made  a will  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Halrymple,  brother  of  John  the  first 
earl.  Now,  as  the  earl  was  son  of  James  Dal- 
rymple  of  Stair  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  James 
Ross  of  Balneil  in  Galloway,  it  follows  that  Lady 
Stansfield  must  have  been  a Dalrymple  or  a Ross. 
That  she  was  a Scotch  lady  ” we  know  from 
the  preface  to  the  folio  edition  of  the  trial.  Thus 
the  issue  is  narrowed  very  much.  Can  any 
reader  of  N.  & Q.”  kindly  inform  me  who  the 
other  daughters  of  Ross  of  Balneil  married,  for  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Lady  Stansfield  was  of 
the  latter  family  ? Had  she  been  a Dalrymple 
the  writer  of  the  lampoon  would  not  have  failed 
to  make  the  .most  of  it.  I think  I have  seen 
some  genealogical  particulars  in  print  about  these 
Rosses,  but  where  I cannot  now  remember. 

F.  M.  S. 

^‘As  Straight  as  a Die.’’ — Could  any  of  the 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  oblige  me  by  letting  me 
know  ahy  particulars  about  the  above  phrase  ? 
The  person  I heard  it  from  treated  it  as  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  was  quite  surprised  when  I 
asked  about  it.  Can  it  have  any  reference  to  the 
perfect  and  symmetrical  way  in  which  a die,  fixed 
in  a stamping  machine,  makes  its  impressions 
time  after  time  without  the  slightest  variation  ? 

W.  K. 

Song. — Where  can  I procure  the  song  entitled 

Oh  ! wilt  thou  be  my  bride,  Kathleen  ? ” 

Phiz. 

[The  words  of  this  song  are  by  Mark  Lemon,  and  the 
music  by  Frank  Roiner.  It  is  printed  in  J.  E.  Carpen- 
ter's Book  of  Modern  Songs,  1858,  p.  114  (Koutledge), 
and  the  words  with  the  music  may  probably  be  obtained 
at  Hutchins  & Rome’r,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street.] 

Unicorns.  — In  a note  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  to  his 
translation  of  tlie  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
1822  (i.  240),  he  says  an  unicorn’s  head  was  at 
that  date  being  shown  in  London.  Is  tliere  any 
other  notice^of  this,  or  of  anything  similar  at  any’- 
other  time  ? , Lyttelton. 

Major  John  Wade,  circa  1651. — I observed 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  (4*^'^  S.  ix.  64),  under  the  head  of 

Wiseman  of  Barbadoes,”  that,  amongst  the  list 
of  names  given  by  J.  II.  L.  A.  as  being  taken 
from  the  parish  registers  and  wills  of  Barbadoes, 
between  1640  and  1690,  that  of  Wade  appears. 
Judging  from  the  dates,  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
must  be  that  of  Major  John  Wade,  who  defended 
the  city  of  Gloucester  against  the  Royalists  in 
1651,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Thurlow  State 
Papers  and  Washbourne’s  Bibliotheca  Glouces- 
trensis  in  the  years  1655  and  1656.  I am  most 
anxious  to  discover  more  of  him,  but  have  hitherto 
failed  to  trace  him  any  later  than  the  last  date, 
and  I strongly  suspect  he  emigrated.  I shall  be 
glad  if  your  correspondent  J.  H.  L.  A.  can  giva 
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me  any  information  concerning  him,  or  can  put 
me  in  the  right  track  to  obtain  it ; and  also  if  he 
■will  enlighten  me  on  the  following  points,  viz. 
where  the  records  of,  or  information  relating  to, 
Barhadoes  can  be  seen  or  obtained  ? and  whether 
the  wills  he  mentions  are  there  or  in  England  ? 
Major  Wade  was  the  father  of  Colonel  (or  more 
commonly  Major)  Nathaniel  Wade,  barrister-at- 
law,  of  Monmouth  rebellion  notoriety,  and  who, 
in  his  confessions  made  after  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  mentions  many  of  the  names  given  by  your 
correspondent.  He  was  town  clerk  of  Bristol  in 
1687,  and  died  there  in  1717.  AntiquaeiajST. 


name.  The  Blakes,  though  ipsis  Iliberms  Iliherni- 
ores,  are  of  British  origin.  Dr.  O’Sullivan  relates 
an  extraordinary  anecdote  regarding  the  intensity 
of  sympathy,  and  the  fascinating  and  irresistible 
eloquence  of  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  when  yet  a 
youth,  and  when  about  to  quit  his  country  for  the 
West  Indies,  where  a relative  of  his  father  had 
large  possessions. 

Seeing  a hardened  culprit  in  the  midst  of  a 
guard  of  soldiers  dragged  literally  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  Galway,  the  enthusiastic  boy  leaped 
from  his  horse,  rushed  impetuously  through  the 
file  of  infantry. 


I 


iiepltrs. 

EBONY  PORTRAIT  OF  LOUIS  XVI. : WALTER 
BLAKE  KIRWAN. 

(4*^  S.  ix.  54.) 

Cywem  in  ^‘N.  & Q.”  has  an  interesting  refer- 
ence to  an  ebony  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  Dean 
of  Killala,  and  father  of  the  late  Dean  Kirwan  of 
Limerick,  from  whom  your  correspondent  got  it; 
and  he  at  the  same  time  makes  reference  to 
Walter  Blake  Kirwan  himself,  and  to  his  own 
portrait,  which  M^as  exhibited  in  Dublin,  as  well 
as  I remember,  at  the  National  Exhibition  in  1853, 
having  been  sent  there  by  his  son  the  Anglican  Dean 
of  Limerick,  in  whose  possession  it  always  had  been 
up  to  the  period  of  his  unexpected  death  in  1868. 
If  I am  right,  Ctwem  is  mistaken  in  some  par- 
ticulars as  to  Kirwan’s  portrait.  In  that  portrait 
Kirwan  is  represented  preaching  in  aid  of  an 
orphan  society.  The  attitude  is  exceedingly  for- 
cible, impressive,  and  persuasive,  and  around  the 
pulpit  (a  rather  awkward-looking  one  indeed)  are 
ranged  a number  of  female  orphans  in  the  old- 
fashioned  caps  and  dresses  of  a day  long  ante- 
cedent to  that  in  which  Kirwan  pleaded  on  their 
behalf  in,  I believe,  St.  Nicholas’s  or  St.  Michan’s 
church  in  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  O’Sullivan,  D.D.,  in  his 
JRemains  (ii.  190;  &c.*)  gives  a long,  curious,  and 
able  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  Dean  of 
Killala  — “a  name  identified,”  he  says,  “with 
some  of  the  proudest  and  holiest  of  national  recol- 
lections.” But  Dr.  Samuel  O’Sullivan  entertained 
strong  prejudices  of  a certain  kind,  and  there  were 
particulars  regarding  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  which 
he,  either  knowing  them,  omitted  in  his  admirably 
written  sketch,  or  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  The 
Kirwans  are  certainly  of  an  ancient  Galway 
famil3%  genuinely  Irish.  They  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  Ilerimon,  the  second  son  of  Milesius. 
Walter  Blake  Kirwan’s  maternal  ancestor  was  a 


“ and  before  his  friends  could  recover  from  their  amaze- 
ment he  was  beside  the  murderer  upon  the  scaffold,  who 
looked  upon  him  with  a strange  bewilderment,  and 
seemed  to  regard  as  a messenger  from  the  other  world 
the  apparition  b}"  whom  he  was  accosted,  and  who,  in 
woi’ds  and  tones  which  made  themselves  be  heard,  warned 
him  of  judgment  to  come.  ‘Idiot!  madman!’  he  ex- 
claimed, seizing  the  astounded  convict  by  the  ears, 
‘Hear!  the  God  of  heaven  is  merciful.  Covered  as  you 
are  with  guilt.  He  would  yet  snatch  you  as  a brand  from 
the  buiming  ! Your  Saviour  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  you,  as  He  did  upon  the  cross  for  the  penitent  male-  ; 
factor!  See  there,’  said  he,  pointing  to  heaven,  towards  | 
which  the  eyes  of  the  fascinated  convict  mechanically 
followed  his  directing  hand,  and  he  then  gave  utterance 
to  the  first  burst  of  that  burning  eloquence  which  in  after  ' 
years  wrought  such  miracles  upon  his  hearers ; but 
never  a greater  one  than  at  that  moment  when  it  pene-  ; 
trated  the  stony  heart  of  the  blaspheming  murderer,  ! 
whose  prayers  and  tears  and  convulsive  sobs  evinced  the 
effect  which  had  been  produced  upon  him,  and  who  met 
his  death  confessing  his  misdeeds,  and  looking  for  for-  | 
giveness,  with  trembling  hope,  to  the  merits  and  suffer-  | 
ings  of  the  Redeemer.” 

• It  was  in  consequence  of  this  wonderful  incident  ; 
that  the  then  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Ar-  j 
magh  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Most  Rev.  ! 
Dr.  Anthony  Blake,  who  was  maternal  uncle  of  ' 
young  Kirwan’s,  advised  him  to  repair  to  the 
University  of  Louvaine,  where  he  prepared  for  i 
and  took  holy  orders  in  the  College  of  St.  Anthony  j 
of  Padua  in  that  university  as  ,a  friar  minor  of  | 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis  under  the  name  of  Father 
Francis  Kirwan.  At  the  sale  of  the  late  Dean  of 
Limerick’s  library  a small  8vo  book  came  into  ray 
possession,  which,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  || 
Dean  of  Killala,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  ' 
volume  contains  three  tracts  in  Latin,  the  first  of 
which  is — I 

“ ‘ Theses  Sacra;,  et  Chronologicte,  in  Evangelia,  totum  ’ 
tempus  a nato  Christo,  usque  ad  ultimura  excidium  lero- 
solimorum  comprehendentes ; cum  questionibus  scrip- 
turisticis  inter  famosissimos  Chronologos  agitatis,  necnon 
toto  tractatu  de  Jure  et  Justicia,  Restitutione  et  Con- 
tractibus.’  Ad  mentem  Doctoris  Subtilis,  quas  praeside 
F.  Thoma  Johnston,  Ordinis  FF.  Minorum  Recollecto-  : 
rum  S.  Scriptura;  Lectore.  Defendet  F.  Franciscus  j 
Kirwan  * ejusdem  Ordinis,  Lovanii,  in  Coll.  S.  Antonii  ] 


Blake,  a descendant  of  the  Menlo  family  of  that 


* Hemains  of  Rev.  Samuel  O'  Sullivan,  D.D.,  3 vols. 
Dublin,  1853.  { 


* In  the  handwriting  of  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  at  the 
foot  of  the  title-page,  is  the  following  note : — “*  Francis 
was  my  name  In  the  above  society.  It  is  usual  to  receive  | 
on  entrance  a particular  Christian  name.”  I 
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De  Padua  FF.  Minort.  Hib.  Die  26  Octob.  Hora  9 ante  et 
medio  3 post  meridiem.  Lovanii,  Typis  Martini  Van 
Overbeke  prope  Academiam.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  the  first  tract,  which 
contains  sixteen  pages.  The  second  tract  is — 

Theses  Theologicte  de  decern  Decalogi  prasceptis  cum 
principiis  Moralitatis  quae  in  antecessum  ad  eorum 
Intelligeutiam  requiruntur.  Quas  praeside  F,  Patr. 
Browne  Ordinis  Fratruni  Min.  Kecoll.  Sacrse  Theologiae 
Lectore.  Defendet,  hora  tertia  post  meridiem.  F.  Fran- 
ciscus  Kirwan.  Ejusdem  Ordinis.  Lovanii  in  Collegio 
S.  Antonii  de  Padua  FF.  Min.  Recollectorum  Hiberno- 
Iruin  die  2“  Maij  1776.’  Lovanii  Typis  Joannis  Francisci 
Van  Overbeke,  subsigno  Lampadis  Aurese.” 

I The’  above  tract  contains  sixteen  pages.  The 
third  tract  is — 

“ Philosophia  quam,  praeside  F.  Daniele  Gaifey  Ordinis 
FF.  Minor.  Recollect.  Philosophise  Lectore.  Defendet 
F.  Franciscus  Kirwan,  ejusdem  ordinis,  Lovanii  in  Coll. 
S.  Antonii  de  Padua  FF.  Minor.  Hib.  Die  17  Augusti 
1775,  Hora  9 ante  et  3 post  meridiem.  Lovanii  Typis 
Martini  Van  Overbeke  prope  Academiam.” 

The  above  tract  contains  sixteen  pages  also,  in- 
j elusive  of  ^‘a  miscellaneous  appendix  ” j and  on 
I the  back  of  the  title-page  is  an  engraving  of  the 
: archiepiscopal  arms  of  the  see  of  Armagh  sur- 
i rounded  in  a border  with  this  legend— Ant* 
[Blake  . Archiep®  Armac  . et  tot*  Hib®  Primas.” 

The  day  of  the  month  in  the  three  title-pages 
is  in  manuscript.  The  volume  is  well  bound  in 
marbled  calf,  and  is  altogether  an  exceedingly 
interesting  relic  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Irish- 
men of  the  last  century,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Grattan,  Burke,  Yelverton,  La  Touche, 
&c.  &c. 

Kirwan  became  a Protestant  and  married,  and 
got  the  deanery  of  Killala.  He  never  uttered  a 
word  by  way  of  reproach  against  his  first  faith. 
Of  him  I believe  it  is  said  that,  when  about  to 
I preach  his  first  sermon  after  his  “ recantation  ” in 
Dublin,  he  blessed  himself  in  the  pulpit,  to  the 
evident  dismay  of  his  congregation  ; and,  instead 
of  fulminating  against  his  ancestral  belief,  he 
I electrified  his  audience  with  a discourse  which 
I produced  a wonderful  effect.  That  he  was  a dili- 
1 gent  and  successful  student  at  Louvaine  there  is 
no  doubt.  It  is  proved,  if  we  had  no  other  proof, 
iin  the  production  of  the  above  tracts,  which  are 
ably  written,  and  which  might  be  forgotten  for 
^ ever  were  it  not  for  the  accident  which  threw 
ithem  into  my  hands,  and  enabled  me  to  place 
I them  on  record  in  “ N.  & Q.”  As  to  the  portrait 
I about  which  Cyrwm  is  anxious,  I am  sure  it  is 
' in  the  possession  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Dean 
I of  Limerick,  who  inherited  much  of  his  more  dis- 
jtinguished  father’s  powerful  eloquence,  who  was 

I in  addition  an  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman,  an 
' excellent  writer,  a large  contributor  to  periodical 
i literature,  and,  I have  heard,  a contributor  of  some 
^‘thunder”  to  The  Times  newspaper  of  London. 

I I knew  him  well,  and  I always  found  him  tolerant 
i 


and  liberal  in  public  life,  and  courteous  and  friendly 
in  his  private  relations. 

I have  reason  to  know  that  Walter  Blake 
Kirwan  studied  oratory  from  some  of  the  ancient 
and  most  approved  Christian  models.  A beautiful 
copy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom’s  ISermons  or  Homi- 
lies, in  3 vols.  quarto,  translated  into  French,  is 
now  before  me  it  was  in  the  library  of  the  late 
Dean  Kirwan it  contains  the  autograph  of  his 
father,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  was  a 
favourite  book  of  this  famous  preacher  when  he 
was  preparing  for  some  of  his  best  pulpit  efforts. 

Maurice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  “ HARROWGATE.” 

S.  viii.  passim ; ix.  20.)  , 

Concurring  in  the  objections  of  J.  Ck.  R.  to 
the  A.-S.  hearge,  I am  sorrj"  to  object  also  to  the 
Gothic  har.  Temple  and  enclosure  are  inadmis- 
sible on  the  ground  that  the  basis  of  ancient 
names  is  some  natural  landmark.  But  this  fact 
tells  in  favour  of  ard.  So  striking  a landmark  as 
Harrow  Hill  could  not  of  moral  necessity  have 
escaped  receiving  its  proper  title.  From  the  hun- 
dreds of  examples  of  its  application  we  know  that 
that  title  would  be  ard.  If  the  hill  was  named 
from  hearge,  a church,  whence  did  Hergest  Ridge, 
near  Kington,  get  its  name,  on  which  there  is  not, 
nor  ever  was,  a church  ? As  evidence  that  Her- 
gest Ridge  and  Herges,  Harrow,  are  cognate,  and 
as  corroborative  of  my  own  view,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Hergest 
district  is  called  the  Arrow  River.” 

My  objection  to  har  is  chiefly  that  it  would  not 
corrupt  into  harrow.  It  requires  two  consonants 
to  produce  a spurious  syllable.  Monosyllables 
like  el,  wor,  and  har  would  so  remain ; but  let  us 
take  elm,  world,  Aird,  and  we  shall  hear  them 
popularly  pronounced  as  ellum,  ivorruld,  Herod. 
Har  occurs  often  enough ; but  for  one  har  we 
shall  find  ten  ards.  The  latter  is  Celtic,  har  a 
Gothic  loan-word  from  the  Celtic.  It  is  used  in 
names  of  later  date  and  by  the  Northmen,  whereas 
ard  belongs  to  the  earliest  nomenclature.  We 
have  examples  of  each  in  Harlow  and  Audley 
(Ardley)  End,  Essex.  Another  consideration  is, 
that  ard,  like  hen,  generally  forms  the  central 
name  of  a group.  Ard  in  Harrowgate  accounts 
for  Knaresborough,  Arkendale,  and  Hartswith, 
and  in  Harrow  for  Pinner,  as  previously  shown, 
which  har  would  not  do.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Kinner  in  Kinnerton,  &c.,  as  suggested  by 
L.  R.,  p.  407,  is  identical  with  Pinner.  Some 
tribes,  as  the  Irish,  used  h,  and  said  mac  and  cean 
where  the  Cornish  used  ^and  said  map  and^jcn. 

Dr.  Charlock’s  valuable  extract  I consider 
further  to  support  my- view.  Werhardus,  or 
Warherdus,  as  Lysons  gives  it,  was  the  proprietor 
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pro  tern,  of  Harrow,  and  ought,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  to  derive  his  name  from  the  pro- 
perty or  the  castle  upon  it.  Now  iver  — a fort, 
and  I believe  that  at  a spot  so  favourable  as  Har- 
row churchyard  is,  it  is  morally  certain  that  one 
would  be  constructed.  Hard  is  of  course  ard, 
and  the  whole  name  = Ardfort.  If  liar  had  been 
used,  the  name  ought  to  be  Harold,  i.  e.  Har-hold. 
Compare  Alderman  Ulfkettel,  Citron.  Florence 
Wore.  s.  A.D.  1004.  I conceive  that  Edgware, 
ancientl)^  Eggeswere,  on  the  same  range  of  heights, 
means  the  same  as  Werhard.  I hold  that  it  re- 
fers to  a known  British  fort  at  Sidlonictr)  (Oold- 
hill-waters)  on  Brockley  Hill.  Headstone,  Har- 
row, was  anciently  Hegeston.  I consider  Fgcfes 
and  lieges  corruptions  of  liearge,  and  this  of  ard. 

Further,  in  liereg-etliel  (herg-at-hill)  I discover 
another  Harewe  atte  Hull,  and  all  but  a demon- 
stration of  111}’-  view.  Mersaham  and  Wassingwella 
I identify  with  Mereworth  and  Wateringbury, 
Kent.  Wassing  = Watering  exactly,  while  toella 
may  refer  to  what  is  now  Pifsingweil  (Up-heves- 
ingwell).  Compare  Evesham.  “On  the  north” 
of  these  places  is  a very  high  ridge  answering  to 
hereg-ethel-land,  upon  which  we  now  find  the 
name  Hern  Place.  Assumed  the  antiquity  of  this 
name,  it  must  mean  the  same  as  liereg;  philology, 
moreover,  not  negativing  their  identity.  What 
then  is  Hern  ? It  is  a fact  that  among  other 
strange  shapes  which  ard  assumes  is  that  of  arn 
or  herne.  This  form  occurs,  in  Arran  more,  Arun- 
del, Arncliffe,  Arnheim,  Gelderland,  Ilarnham, 
Hernhill,  Arne,  and  Herne.  The  ndr  inference  is, 
that  hern,  being  a recognised  variation  of  ard,  it 
is  ard  which  is  represented  under  hereg  and  herga. 

1 have  identified  G'umemnga  with  an  existing 

name,  and  lidding  with  a well-knov/n  alluvial 
tract  under  a different  name,  but  they  do  not  bear 
upon  the  present  subject.  W.  B. 

Netting  Hill. 

THE  SIZE  OF  A BOOK. 

(4*^^  S.  ix.  57.) 

Books  are  printed  in  sheets,  the  sizes  of  which  are 
named  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
pages  in  each  sheet.  Folio  is  the  largest  size, 
which  contains  on  one  form,  or  side  of  the  sheet, 

2 pages.  The  next  size  is  QuaHo,  containing 
4 pages  on  one  side  of  the  sheet.  Then  follow 
Octavo,  or  Svo,  with  8 pages  in  the  same  space ; 
Duodecimo,  Umo,  or  Tivelves,  with  12  pages;  and 
so  on  IGmo,  or  Sixteens,  IStno,  24-?no,  32mo,  &c.. 
which  contain  on  one  form  16,  18,  24,  and  32 
pages  respectively ; but  as  all  the  sheets  are  printed 
on  both  sides,  these  numbers  must  be  doubled  to 
give  the  actual  number  of  pages  in  each  sheet. 
Any  of  these  sizes  may  be  distinguished  by  notic- 
ing certain  printer's  marks,  which  are  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  every  sheet.  They 


are  so  placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  printer, 
the  folder,  and  the  binder ; their  chief  use  being  i 
for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  on  -the  part  of 
the  reader.  These  marks  consist  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet:  the  first  sheet  is  generally  marked 
B (A  being  reserved  for  the  title,  contents,  &c,, 
which  are  usually  printed  last)  ; the  second  sheet 
is  marked  0,  and  so  on  throughout  the  letters  of 
the  old  Roman  alphabet,  which  did  not  contain 
the  letters  .1,  V,  and  W — these  are,  therefore, 
omitted.  AVhen  this  alphabet  is  exhausted,  the 
twent3^-third  sheet  is  signed  AA,  or  2 A;  the 
twenty-fourth  BB,  or  2 B ; and  so  on  to  the  end. 
The  third  alphabet  is  printed  AAA,  or  3 A,  and 
so  on.  : 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  books  printed  in  I 
France  or  Germany,  numbers  instead  of  letters 
are  used  for  the  signatures.  If  the  work  be  in 
two  or  more  volumes,  the  number  of  the  volume 
is  added  to  each  sheet:  thus,  Vol.  ii,  B would  be 
the  signature  of  the  first  sheet  of  the  second 
volume.  In  foreign  books  this  signature  would 
be  simply  ii.  1.  In  both  cases  the  number  of  the 
volume  is  inserted  at  the  left-hand  bottom  corner, 
and  the  letter  or  numeral  near  the  riglit-hand 
bottom  corner. 

The  size  of  the  book,  whether  folio,  quarto, 
octavo,  &c.,  may  be  learned  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  pages  from  one  signature  to  the  next. 

Each  of  these  sizes  also  admits  of  many  varie-  - 
ties : thus  an  octavo,  although  always  consisting 
of  16  pages,  may  be  Royal  8vo,  Demy  8vo,  Po.st 
8vo,  Crown  8vo,  &c.,  which  leads  to  veiw  great  , 
complication.  To  distinguish  these  compound  j 
terms,  a reference  must  be  made  to  the  size  of  a ’ 
sheet  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  book  is  printed. 
The  sizes  of  printing  papers  vary  with  the  manu- 
facturer ; but  the  difterence  is  so  trifling,  that  the 
rule  pertaining  to  one  establishment  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  that  of  another.  The  measurement  of 
a sheet  of  the  various  kinds  of  printing  paper  i.s 
as  follows:  Large  News,  32  x22  inches;  Small 
•News,  28  + 21;  Royal,  25x20;  Hedium,  23|  x 
18f ; Demy,  22^  + 18;  Post,  19  x IoA;  Copy,  ■ 
2O5XI6I;  Crown,  20x15;  Foolscap,  16^xl3|; 
Pott,  15^  X 12^. 

How  is  a 127110  folded? — To  answer  this  ques-  j' 
tion,  I must  say  a few  words  about  the  printing  | 
of  a 12mo  sheet.  The  arrangement  of  the  pages  | 
of  one  side  of  a sheet  or  of  a form,  in  their  proper  j 
order,  and  the  wedging  them  up  in  an  iron  frame  ! 
called  a chase,  preparatory  to  their  being  printed,  | 
is  called  imposing  a sheet.  In  imposing  a sheet  of  I 
tivelves,  or  duodecimo,  eight  pages  in  each  form  1 
are  arranged  together  in  the  manner  of  a small  ! 
8vo  sheet.  Above  these  eight  pages,  with  a wider  i 
space  between,  four  pages  are  arranged  in  each  | 
form,  forming  what  is  called  the  offciit.  In  fold- 
ing the  sheet,  these  four  pages  are  first  cut  off,  i 
and  the  remaining  eight  folded  like  a sheet  of 
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octavo.  The  offcut  is  then  folded  down  the 
middle  twice,  and  inserted  within  the  fold  of  the 
sixteen  pages,  thus  forming  altogether  the  re- 
quired number  twenty-four. 

In  a sheet  of  this  kind  the  signatures  are  car- 
ried to  B C),  B.  5 being  the  first  page  of  the  offcut ; 
and  however  numerous  the  pages  may  be  in  a 
sheet  with  one  signature,  if  they  are  all  inserted, 
they  are  continued  to  the  last  odd  page  before 
the  middle  of  the  sheet,  but  they  are  never  car- 
I ried  beyond  the  middle.  In  strictness  it  is  not 
i necessary  to  insert  more  than  the  first  two  to  in- 
I dicate  the  first  fold  of  the  paper,  and  ^he  first  of 
the  offcut.  The  others  only  disfigure  the  pages, 
and  aj-’e  not  of  much  use  to  the  folder,  who  has 
only  to  keep  the  signatures  on  the  outside,  and 
the  pages  must  be  folded  correctly.  In  French 
books  the  first  page  of  the  offcut  is  often  indicated 
by  some  small  mark  printed  at  the  bottom,  such 
as  •• 

The  meaning  of  the  word  edition,  as  applied  to 
one  book  or  many,  I understand  to  be  the  number 
of  copies  of  a book  printed  at  a time. 

CilAELES  NaYLOS. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  TALMUD. 

S.  viii.  4-38.) 

Allow  me  space  in  your  columns  to  add  to  the 
list  of  translations  of  the  Talmud  a work  that 
your  learned  correspondent  Mr.  J.  T.  Buckton 
informed  me,  just  before  his  recent  decease,  was 
unknown  to  him.  He  had  given  much  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  in  1868  gave  in  ^‘N.  & Q.” 
a scheme  fox  an  English  translation.  As  this 
work  had  escaped  his  attention,  it  may  be  new  to 
some  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject.  I mean — 

“Taloiud  Babli,  Tractat  Berachotb,  mit  deutscher 
Uebersetzun^c  and  den  Commentar’en  Easchi  und  Jo- 
sephotb,  &c.”  Voii  Dr.  E.  M.  Pinner,  Berlin,  1842 — 

a magnificent  folio,  giving  the  Mishna  and  the 
Gemara  and^he  notes  of  Easchi  and  Josephoth, 
with  various  readings,  all  in  Flebrew  and  German. 
There  is  also  a valuaMe  introduction  in  German. 
Unfortunately  this  work,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  was  subscribed  for  by 
princes  and  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  does  not  extend  beyond  Berachotb,  i.  e. 
benedictions,  the  first  of  the  sixty-two  books  of 
the  Talmud.  But  so  far  as  it  goes  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  a fact  interesting  to 
the  student  that  the  same  ground  is  traversed  by 
Le  Talmud  de  Bahylone  tradiiit  en  Langue  franqaise, 
&c.,  par  L’Abbe  L.  Chiarini,  2 vols.  Leipzic, 
1831 ; but  -Chiarini  does  not  give  the  original 
Hebrewn  His  work,  however,  is  pf  grea,t  value, 
and  he  gives  a useful  introduction.  He  had 
travelled  to  several  European  cities  to  inform 
himself  upon  Talmudic  literature  and  to  find  the 


purest  text.  The  names  of  De  Sola  a,nd  Eaphall 
have  been  mentioned  in  your  columns,  but  with- 
out particulars.  Their  work  is  entitled  Eighteen 
Treatises  from  the  Mishna,  translated  hg  Eev,  D. 
A.  de  Sola  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Rapholl.  Second  Edi- 
tion, 1845,  London.  At  a public  discussion  of 
the  members  of  the'  Synagogue  on  the  subject  of 
revising  the  Liturgy  and  improving  public  wor- 
ship, some  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were 
taunted  with  giving  partial  extracts  made  by 
Christian  writers.  Hence  the  appointment  of  the 
above-named  translators.  They  give  only  eighteen 
of  the  sixty-two  chapters,  and  only  the  Mishna, 
none  of  the  Gemara  and  Commentaries.  They 
Tave  given  “ sftch  parts  of  the  Mishna  as  more 
immediately  relate  to  Israel  in  their  present  dis- 
persion.” In  The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers  translated, 
&c.,  Edinburgh,  1852,  believed  to  be  by  the 
oriental  scholar  Eobert  Young,  there  is  a brief 
but  useful  introduction  to  the  Talmud.  The 
“ Hebrew  Catalogue”  at  the  British  Museum  has 
valuable  texts,  &c.  under  the  heading  “ Talmud.” 
If  any  of  your  readers  are  translating  any  part  of 
the  Talmud  into  English,  may  I ask  to  hear  from 
them  without  occupying  your  crowded  pages. 

JosiAH  Miller, 

18,  South  Parade,  Newark. 

P.S.  The  following  work  has  just  appeared  : — 

“Traite  des  Berakhotli  du  Talmud  de  Jerusalem  et  du 
Talmud  de  Bahylone,  traduit  pour  la  premiere  fois  en 
frangais  par  Moise  Schwab.  Paris:  Maisonneuve.” 

M.  Schwab  purposes  translating  the  other  trea- 
tises of  the  Talmud.  Llis  title  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  forgetfulness  of  Chiarini’s  previous  trans- 
lation. 


NAPOLEON  ON  BOARD  THE  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

(4^^  S.  ix.  50.) 

I was  formerly  well  acquainted  with  the  Eus- 
sian  admiral  Tchitchagoff,  whom  Napoleon,  when 
on  board  the  Northumberland,  described  as  a 
clever  fellow,  but  not  a good  general.”  I first 
knew  him  at  Brighton  in  1843,  and  for  several 
years  maintained  a constant  intercourse  with  him. 
Our  acquaintance  was  not  begun,  indeed,  but 
matured  and  fostered,  by  chess.  The  admiral,  ^ 
although  no  great  proficient,  took  much  pleasure 
in  the  game ; particularly  in  the  examination  of 
difficult  positions  and  problems,  in  solving  which 
he  displayed  no  small  quickness  and  ingenuity. 
He  was  certainly  '^a  clever  fellow,”  speaking 
English  like  a native;  and  his  conversation 
abounded  in  anecdote  and  reminiscence  of  the 
stirring  events  of  which  Europe  was  the  theatre 
during  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

Admiral  Tchitchagoff,  as  is  well  known,  com- 
manded a division  of  the  Eussian  army  in  the 
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Moscow  campaign,  and,  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  held  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Beresina,  with 
the  object  of  barring  the  transit  of  the  French 
army.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Napoleon’s 
intention  was  to  attempt  the  passage  at  Chabach- 
wiezi,  where  his  force  was  posted,  Tchitchagoff 
persisted  in  remaining  there,  even  after  he  had 
been  warned  of  his  mistake.  The  emperor’s  real 
design,  however,  was  to  cross  at  Stiidieuka,  which 
he  succeeded  in  doing  with  the  most  serviceable 
part  of  the  remnant  of  his  multitudinous  array. 

1 never  heard  the  admiral  allude  to  the  affair  of 
the  Beresina  but  once,  and  that  was  one  evening 
after  I had  been  dining  alone  with  him.  We  had 
been  talking  about  chess;  and  the  conversation 
then  turning  on  the  Russian  campaign,  I inad- 
vertently made  a depreciatory  remark  on  Kutosoff, 
who  had  allowed  Napoleon,  before  reaching  the 
Beresina,  to  pass  his  formidable  force  without  an 
attempt  to  impede  him.  The  good  admiral,  sip- 
ping his  glass  of  wine,  remarked  with  a smile : 

Ay  ! and  they  said  he  checkmated  me  too  after- 
wards.” 

The  substance  of  the  above  is  taken  from  a 
little  book  of  mine  on  chess  matters,  published 
some  time  ago.*  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Eeading. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Memorial  de  Samte- 
Melene  (p.  177)  I find  the  following : — 

“ Ayant  eu  une  audience  particuliere  de  I’Empereur 
Francois,  dans  le  voyage  qu’il  a fait  en  Italie  en  1816,  il 
y fut  question  de  Napoleon.  L’Empereur  d’Autriclie  n’en 
parla  jamais  que  dans  les  meilleurs  termes.  On  eut  pu 
penser,  me  disait  le  narrateur,  qu’il  le  croyait  encore 
regnant  en  France,  et  qu’il  ignorait  qu’il  fut  a Sainte- 
Hilene  : il  ne  lui  donna- jamais  d’autre  qualification  que 
celle  de  V Empereur  Napoleon.^' 

Now,  it  has  always  been  to  me  a matter  of 
great  astonishment  and  regret,  for  England’s  sake, 
that  in  this  particular  instance  she  showed  such 
a vindictive  spirit,  quite  beneath  her  dignity. 
‘‘Fair  play  is  a jewel,”  says  the  old  adage;  and 
the  English  from  boyhood  are  wont  to  put  it  into 
practice,  and  never  to  strike  an  antagonist  when 
he  is  down — much  less  such  an  adversary  as  the 
great  Napoleon.  In  reading  the  late  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton’s interesting  notes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
at  the  total  want  of  common  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  all  government  officials,  high -or  low,  in 
addressing  and  treating  a fallen  enemy,  who  for  a 
length  of  time  had  been  ruler  over  great  part  of 
the  world.  It  was  evidently  from  a mot  d'ordre, 
which  subsequently  came  from  high  quarters,  for 
at  first  it  was  not  so.  Indeed,  Lord  Lyttelton 
tells  us : — 

“ Everybody  knows  that  Bonaparte  was  received  as  an 
emperor  by  Captain  Maitland  [on  board  the  Bellerophon], 
who  gave  up  to  him  the  after- cabin,  where  he  was  not  to 
be  intruded  upon  by  any  unbidden  guest.” 

* Waifs  and  Strays,  chiejiy  from  the  Chess-Board, 
L.  Booth,  London,  1862. 


knowing  full  well  that  such  are  “often  welccmest ' 
when  they  are  gone.”  But  then  again  we  are  told : ■ 
“ On  board  the  Northumberland,  matters  were  to  ' 
be  placed  on  a different  footing.”  Why  ? and 
wherefore  that  ill-natured  and  unbecoming  affec- 
tation, to  call  such  a man  as  Napoleon  simply 
“Buonaparte  ” or  “ Monsieur  le  General” — which,  : 
by  the  bye,  to  French  ears  sounds  about  as  ludi- 
crous as  if,  speaking  to  an  English  officer  of  high 
rank,  you  were  to  say  “ Mister  the  General ! ” 
Who  in  England,  now-a-days,  would  ever  think 
of  calling  “ Monsieur  le  General  ” Napoleon  III., 
who,  in  all  your  public  press,  is  ycleped  “ The  ^ 
Emperor  ” and  “ Ilis  Majesty  ”?  Well  might  the 
first  Napoleon  exclaim  with  indignation:  “Qu’ils 
m’appellent  comme  ils  voudront,  ils  ne  m’empe- 
cheront  pas  d’etre  Moi.”  But  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn  was  determined  to  assert  the  new  rule  by 
taking  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  George  Bingham, 
and  Lord  Lowther  into  the  cabin ; and  saying, 
“‘Won’t  you  sit  down?’  left  us  there  vis-d-vis 
to  Bonaparte,”  without  even  presenting  them; 
which,  methinks,  was  of  very  questionable  taste. 

Napoleon  had  expressed  the  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  reside  in  England,  and  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Regent ; but  Lord  Keith  objected  to  this, 
saying,  like  an  old  tar:  “Before  they’d  have  been 
half-an-hour  together,  they  would  be  as  thick  as 
two  thieves.” 

As  regards  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  sentiments 
towards  Napoleon When  these  two  powerful 
potentates  met  at  Erfurt,  on  one  of  the  French 
actors  at  the  play  saying  “L’amitie  d’un  grand 
homme  est  un  bienfait  des  dieux,”  Alexander 
suddenly  turned  towards  Napoleon  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  him,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
whole  house.  ^ 

“I  remarked,”  says  Lord  Lyttelton,  “that  his  i' 
hair,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  was  long,  rough,  and, 
if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  dishevelled.” 

I have  some  of  Napoleon’s  hair,  and  have  seen 
much  more  of  it : I think  I may  positively  assert 
that  there  was  not  a particle  of  red  about  it.  j 
Whilst  on  the  quarter-deck  with  his  hat  off,  and  j 
by  an  August  sunshine,  it  very  likely  acquired  I 
momentarily  a warm  or  golden  tone,  but  not  red ; , 
nor  was  his  hair  habitually  what  could  be  called 
long  (his  vieux  grognards  used  to  say  “ le  petit 
tondu”);  but  if  Napoleon’s  hair  had  become  ; 
scarce,  it  had  never  been  rough,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  silken,  and  by  the  sea-breeze  would  of  I 
course  get  somewhat  “dishevelled.”  Here  is  a 
copy  of  a letter  written  on  board  the  Bellerophon 
on  August  16, 1815,  and  addressed  to  his  duchess 
by  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who,  to  his  great 
sorrow,  was  not  allowed  to  share  the  fate  of 
“ Csesar  and  his  fortune,”  or  rather  misfortune : — 


“ Enfin  chere  amie  le  sort  en  est  jete,  on  m’emm^ne  ce 
soire  (sic),  je  ne  S(;ais  oil,  j’aurais  donne  ma  vie  pour  te 
voire  un  moment,  mais  je  ne  puis  meme  te  dire  ou  tu 
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devras  et  comment  tu  pourras  m’e'crire,  je  n’ai  pas  besoin 
j de  te  dire  a quelles  angoisses  mon  cceur  est  livre  ; le  tien 
I te  montrera  le  cliemin  pour  raen  sortire.  Je  te  renvois 
j le  plus  fidel  et  le  plus  respectable  des  serviteurs,  je  desire 
! qu’il  reste  pres  de  toi  exclusivement  qui  que  ce  soit,  tu 
i auras  plaisir  a parler  avec  quelqu’un  qui  m’a  vu.  Je  prie 
S . . . de  t’aider  et  de  te  donner  du  courage  ; tu  en  trou- 
veras  en  envisageant  nos  enfants.  Embrasse-les  bien 
pour  moi.  Je  n’ai  que  le  temps  de  te  serrer  centre  mon 
coeur  et  de  te  dire,  si  c’est  pour  la  derniere  fois,  que 
jusqu’a  ma  derniere  heure  je  ne  cesserai  de  te  cherire. 

. Je  dois  k Jean  les  mois  de  Juin,  Juillet  et  Aout,  et  lui 
remets  quatre  mille  six  cents  francs  pour  toi. 

“ Adieu,  chere  et  tendre  amie. 

Je  t’embrasse. 

“ Belleropbon,  le  16  Aout.” 

The  good  Duchesse  de  Rovigo,  in  sending  me 
this  letter  in  1836,  said : “ Voici  la  lettre  de  mon 
1 mail  que  je  vous  ai  promise;  m’etant  adress4e 
elle  ne  pouvait  etre  signee,  mais  je  certifie  qu’elle 
est  de  son  ecriture.”  It  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment. P.  A.  L. 


WHITE  BIRD  FEATHERLESS : 

! (1»‘  S.  xi.  225,  274,  313.) 

EGGS  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

(P'’  S.  yii.  409,  484.) 

A’our  lamented  correspondent  'AXievs  (Dr. 
Fisher,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin),  whose  com- 
munications were  always  looked  into  with  in- 
terest, desired  to  be  referred  to  the  source  from 
which  Kircher  obtained  the  Greek  verses  printed 
ut  supra,  p.  313,  as  he  suspected  they  are  not  free 
from  corruption.  This  information  will  perhaps 
be  acceptable  to  others,  and  I have  much  pleasure 
in  laying  before  them  the  following  extract  from 
Jacobi  Lydii  Sermones  Conviviales  ap.  Foematia 
a Caspare  Barlceo  et  Cornelio  Boyo.  Dordraci, 
1643,  where  the  first  verse  is  thus]  corrected : — 

I ''himpov  is  ZBSpOU  TTTTJuSu  TTOt’  &(pvWoV  ’(TeirTT) 

L3'dius  subjoins- — “ Aut  si  Latina  magis  capis : 

“ Non  habuit  pennas  volucris,  tamen  ipsa  volavit 
Desuper  in  quercus,  exutas  frondibus  altis. 

Ore  carens  aliquis,  de  coetu  (ut  credo)  Gigantum, 
Venit,  et  banc  consumpsit  avem,  licet  ore  careret. 

I “Philistor.  Latina  ejusmodi  verba  mihi  seque  cum 
Graecis  obscura  sunt.  Quid  dicam  nescio,  herbam  do. 
Tu  modo  interpretare. 

“ Archaeologus.  Doctissimi  Joacbimi  Camerarii  (Deum 
immortalem ! qua  doctrina  viri)  griphus  est.  Autorem 
enim  silentio  prudens  prseteribanv,  ne,  ut  antea,  isthoc 
pacto  te  ad  sensum  ejus  indagandum  forte  manuducerem. 
Significatur  autem  a Sole  consumpta  et  liquefacta  nix, 
qu*  in  arborem  deciderat ; quippe  cum  nix  cadit,  arbores 
foliorum  honore  sunt  orbatae.” 

In  my  turn  I beg  to  ask  what  work  of  Came- 

■ rarius  is  here  referred  to  ? I have  looked  through 
his  Symbolorum  et  Emhlematum  Centuries  IV. 
Francofurti,  1661. 


“ Griphus  {yp'L(j)os),  in  its  primary  Greek  signification, 
means  a net ; hence  it  was  applied  to  a kind  of  senigma 
(quo  irretiri  solent,  as  the  lexicographers  tell  us  ; see 
also  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  ad  v.  iKXriQr]  5’  htb  rwv 
aXievTiKwr  ypicpcav  * Jul.  Pollux,  vi.  19),  of  which  Athe- 
nseus  (x.  15,  Cas.  69,  Schw.  has  left  a very  full, 

though  in  parts  somewhat  obscure  account,  and  in  the 
explication  of  which  Casaubon  and  Schweighaeuser  have 
expended  a profusion  of  learning.” — Encycl.  Metropol. 

We  learn  from  Clearchus  in  Athenseus,  lib.  x. 
17,  that  the  griphi  were  enigmatical  and  obscure 
forms  of  speech  which  the  Greeks  proposed  for 
solution  at  their  symposiaes,  mingling  thus  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  the  nets  of 
Plato  and  Anacreon’s  bowl. 

Clearchus  wrote  a Treatise  on  Proverbs,  m which 
he  remarks  that  the  investigation  of  griphi, 
though  sportive  and  jocose,  is  not  alien  from  phi- 
losophy, and  that  the  ancients  showed  their  learn- 
ing in  them.  On  this  point  see  also  J.  C.  Scaliger, 
Poetices,  iii.  83.  There  are  seven  species  of  them  : 
one  of  them  resembles  what  with  us  is  called 
“ capping  verses.” 

I must  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  Enayclopcedia 
Metropolitana  for  a copious  article  on  this  subject, 
subjoining  authorities  and  books  of  reference  not 
there  mentioned. 

Aristophanes,  Vespee,  v.  20.  Comp.  Becker, 
Charicles,  i.  473  (Smith’s  Diet,  of  fir.  and  Rom. 
Antiq.') 

Plato,  Symposium.  This  and  the  (supposed) 
Convivium  of  Xenophon  (see  Jowett,  i.  488)  are 
adduced  to  show  the  Greek  custom  inter  poeida 
philosophandi.  Cf.  Plutarchus,  Macrobius  fiatur^ 
nalia,  lib.  vii.  c.  3).  Stuckii  Antiquitates  Con- 
viviales, lib.  iii.  cap.  18 : — 

“ An,  et  quatenus  de  rebus  seriis,  et  gravibus  et  philo- 
sophicis  sit  inter  pocula  disserendum:  de  sermonibus, 
problematibus,  et  parabolis  convivialibus  Christi : de 
iectunculis  cum  sacris  turn  profanis  et  olim  et  hodie  inter 
epulas,  postque  adhiberi  solids.”  (Potter,  ut  infra.) 

Plutarchus,  Septem  Sapientum  Convivium. 
{Moralia,  Wyttenbach,  i.  404  sqq.) 

Apuleius,  Florida,  Delph.  p.  779.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Liber  Ludicrorum  et  Griphorum, 
which  is  lost. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Menage,  i.  89,  p.  55 ; ii.  p.  52, 
de  Cleobulo  et  Cleobulina. 

“ Since  in  this  apophegmatic  and  concise  sQTe  of  speak- 
ing the  object  was  not  to  express  the  meaning  in  a clear 
and  intelligible  manner,  it  was  onlj’-  one  step  further 
altogether  to  conceal  it.  Hence  the  griphus  or  riddle  was 
invented  by  the  Dorians,  and,  as  well  as  the  epigram, 
was  much  improved  by  Cleobulus  the  Rhodian,  and  his 
daughter  Cleobulina.”— Muller’s  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the 
Doric  Race,  ii.  399. 

Eustathius  in  Odysseam,  p.  1926;  J.  J.  Hofi- 
manni  Lexicon  Fnivei'sale;  Zedler,  TJnivei'sal 


* Cf.  Scirpus. 
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Lexicon.;  Gyraldi  ALnigmata  (0pp.  t.  ii.  p.  613)  ; 
Bulenger,  Conviv.  iii.  So  (referred  to  by  Zedler)  ; 
Stiickii  Antiquitates  Co7iviviales ; Vossii  Lexicon 
Ltyniologicum ; Coelras  Rliodiginus,  Antiq.  Lect. 
xxviii.  4 ; Potter’s  Archmologia  Grceea,  book  iy. 
cb.  XX.  ad  finein. 

“In  the  time  of  Plutarch  they  rarelj’'  discoursed  upon 
any  serious  argument  at  public  entertainments,  whence 
a discourse  being  begun  at  Nicostratus’s  bouse,  concern- 
ing a subject  which  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  popular 
Assembly  at  Athens,  some  of  the  company,  who  had  never 
heard  of  the  ancient  Greek  custom,  afiirmed  that  it  was 
an  imitation  of  the  Persians  {Sympos.  lib.  vii.  qusest.  9). 
And  this  question  is  propounded  in  the  same  author 
( Sympos.  principio),  whether  it  were  allowable  to  discourse 
phiiosophj'-  over  their  cups  ? Some  delighted  to  tell  stories 
and  to  repeat  ancient  fables  on  these  occasions : others 
chose  to  read  some  diverting  discourse,  priffiy  d-n-eu',  or  to 
hear  a poem  repeated,  which  was  very  common  among 
men  of  letters.  But  no  diversion  was  more  usual  than 
that  of  propounding  and  answering  difficult  questions. 
Such  of  these  as  were  wholly  designed  for  amusement 
were  termed  alui'ypara  5 but  those  vrhich  farther  con- 
tained something  serious  and  instructive  were  called 

ypL(pOL. 

Grotius,  Annotationes  in  Judic.  xly.  12-14. 
There  were  various  presents  and  fines  among  the 
Greeks.  The  usual  fine  imposed  upon  the  party 
who  was  beaten  in  the  contest  of  griphi  was  a 
cup  of  salt  and  water,  to  he  swallowed  at  a single 
draught,  as  we  learn  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  book 
of  Athenaeus;  cf.  Julius  Pollux. 

I shall  close  these  references  wfitli  an  extract 
from  Plato  : — ■ 

“ All  agreed  that  drinking  was  not  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  Then,  said  Eryxiinachus,  as  you  are  all  agreed 
that  drinking  is  to  be  voluntary,  and  that  there  is  to  be 
no  compulsion,  I move,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  flute- 
girl,  who  has  just  made  her  appearance,  be  told  to  go 
away ; she  may  pla}-  to  herself,  or,  if  she  has  a mind,  to 
the  women  who  are  within.  But  on  this  day  let  us  have 
conversation  instead;  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  1 will 
tell  you  what  sort  of  conversation.  . . . Many  sophists, 
as  for  example  the  excellent  Prodicus,  have  descanted  in 
prose  on  the  virtues  of  Heracles  and  other  heroes  ; and, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  I have  met  with  a phi- 
losophical work  in  which  the  utility  of  salt*  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  an  eloquent  discourse,  and  many  like 
things  have  had  a like  honour  bestowed  upon  them.” — 
Jowett,  i.  494. 

There  are  numerous  examples  commented  on  in 
C-X‘=^.xi\hord s Exei'citation'cs,  and  in  Gyraldi  Symhola. 

There  are  other  ingenious  riddles  given  by 
Lydius  besides  the  one  above  quoted. 

“Ne  tamen  Indus  jocusqne  suus,  cui  cum  honestate 
conveniat,  desit  hisce  genialibus  epulis,  agite,  griphi  et 
mnigmata  bellariis  nosfris  gratiam  ac  venustatem,. nobis 
vero  voluptatem  concilient.  Etenim  non  contemnendi 
antores  in  eis  ingenii  vires  exercuerunt.  Quorum  florera 
decerpere  utile  ac  jucundum  fuerit.” 

One  of  these  is  illustrated  by  a passage  from 

* See  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  x.  10,  198  ; Lilii  Greg.  Gyraldi 
Pythagora  Symbola.  (0pp.  t.  ii.  480,) 


Pliny,  which  furnishes  an  answer  to  a query  about 
eggs  as  an  article  of  food  : — 

“ Plinium  aadi : Hullus,  inquit,  est  alius  cihus  qui  in 
aegritudine  magis  alat,  neque  oneret,  simulque  vim  potus 
ac  cibi  habeaf.”  [Lib.  xxix.  c.  11.] 

He  cites  pJso  on  the  same  subject  Ileraclides  i 
Tarentiniis  in  Athenceiis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  50,  &c.  i 

In  the  ’Ai^floAoqia  PI.  Stepha  d,  1566,  ad  finem, 
there  are  six  ’ETriypdiJ.jj.aTa  ypape^dr].  I)r,  Gilly,  in 
Vigilantius  and  his  Thnes,  suspects  Aiisonius  not 
to  have  been  a sincere  Christian  from  his  trifling 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  in  his  Griphus  Ter- 
narii  Nimieri. 

I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  or  one  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  would  kindly  inform  me 
where  there  is  to  be  found  an  account  of  a cere- 
mony mentioned  by  Dr.  Dee  : — 

“ In  that  College  (Trinity)  also  by  my  advice  and  by 
my  endeavours  divers  wayes  used  with  all  the  other  Col- 
leges was  their  Christmas  Magistrate  first  named  and 
confirmed  an  Emperor.  The  first  was  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Dun,  a very  goodly  man  of  person,  stature,  and  com- 
plexion, and  well  learned  also.” 

There  is  a humorous  description  of  Academical, 
Saturnalia  in  An  Account  of  the  Christmas  Frmcep 
as  it  ivas  exhibited  in  the  Universitg  of  Oxford  in 
the  year  \QQ7‘. — , 

“ Gaudium  Igetum  canimus,  canemus 
Hoc  idem  semper,  nee  eniin  dolere 
Jam  licet,  laetiC  feriae  hie  aguntur — ! 

Vivite  heti.” 

See  Miscellanea  Antiqua  Anglicana^  1816,  4to.  i 

These  academictA  titles  appear  to  have  been  j 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  BaaixGjs,  &c.,  and  the ; 
Latin  Rex,  Modimperator,  &c.  the  King,  whose' 
hiisiness  it  was  to  determine  the  laws  of  good ; 
fellowship,  and  to  observe  whether  every  man 
drank  his  proportion,  whence  he  was  also  called 
''OpQaKjj.os,  Genius,  the  Ejm. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham.  , 


Width  of  Chhech  Naves.-— In  & Q.”|j 

for  Oct.  28  is  a letter  of  enquiry  as  to  the  breadth ! 
of  church  naves;  and  in  that  of  December  9, i 
another  communication,  giving  a short  lifjt  of  di-: 
meusions.  To  this  list  I beg  to  add  that  of  St,  j 
Michael’s,  Ooventrjq  which  (measured  from  centre  1 
of  piers)  is  40  ft.  6 in.,  or  about  38  feet  clear,  in 
breadth  : this  will,  I think,  give  it  a claim  to  he 
placed  among  the  widest  of  our  English  naves.' 
The  entire  length  of  the  church  (internally)  is 
240  ft.;  its  greatest  bfbadth  (inclusive  of  the  aisles; 
and  side  chapels)  is  119  ft.  3 in.  The  absence  of 
a chancel  arch,  added  to  its  great  loftiness  and 
lightness,  renders  this  church  one  of  the  most 
imposing  of  all  our  parish  churches.  Only  one,  I 
believe,  which  is  that  of  St,  Nicholas,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, exceeds  it  in  area.  W.  G.  Feettoh.  \ 
88,  Little  Park  Street,  Coventry.  I 
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Fotje  Children  at  a Birth  (4^’^  S.  ix.  53.) — 

' I remember  seeing  four  girls  who  were  born  at 
j the  same  time,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago. 

I They  were  the  children  of  a poor  couple  in  Wor- 
i cestershire,  and  all  lived  several  years.  When  I 
! saw  them  they  were  about  ten  years  old : they 
were  all  out  in  the  garden  of  a small  cottage  by 
j the  side  of  the  road  from  Birmingham  to  Broms- 
, oTOve.  They  were  all  dressed  alike,  and  their 
features  were  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  They 
were  all  four  well,  lively,  and  intelligent.  Can 
any  information  be  given  as  to  how  long  these 
children  lived,  or  at  what  dates  respectively  they 
died  ? I heard  of  their  being  alive  some  years 
‘ afterwards,  but  then  lost  sight  of  them.  As  they 
caused  a great  sensation  at  the  time  in  the  neigh- 
I bourhood  of  Bromsgrove,  many  persons  must  be 
i living  who  could  relate  their  subsequent  history. 

F.  C.  IT. 

Q. ueen  Mart  (4*^  S.  viii.  483 ; ix.  26.) — Your 
' correspondent  J.  W.  and  not  the  Canongate  re- 
gister is  at  fault  with  respect  to  the  date  of 
Rizzio’s  death.  The  register  bears  that  Queen 

‘ Mary’s  marriage  to  Bornley  took  place  in  “July 
15G5,”  Rizzio’s  death  on  “9th  March,  1565,”  and 
Darnley’s  murder  on  “ 10th  February,  1566.”  In 
Scotland,  prior  to  1600,  the  historical  year  ended, 

‘ not  on  December  31,  but  on  March  24  j March  25 
; being  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  in 
, the  case  of  the  dates  assigned  in  the  register  to 
1 the  murders  of  Rizzio  and  Darnley,  1566  and 
I 1567  must  be  substituted  for  1565  and  1566  re- 
1 spectively,  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the 
j modern  mode  of  computation,  wliich  was  not  for- 
j mally  enforced  by  statute  till  1752.  E.  N. 

j Printed  Matter  copied  (4^*^  S.  vnii.  480 ; ix.  19.) 

: This  paper  is  made  by  Herr  Weigle,  Paradies- 
' Apothek,  Winkler  Strass,  Niirnberg.  The  only 
I dithculty  is  that  the  carriage  and  cost  of  sending 
him  the  few  shillings  required  are  rather  large  in 
j proportion.  His  letter  to  me  cost  6d. ; then  there 
I would  be  paying  a banker  to  transmit  it  3s.  or  4s., 

. and  then  the  question  of  conveyance  arises.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  join  any  one  in  getting 
some  of  the  paper.  Two  months  ago  I might 
have  fetched  it,  in  going  to  or  returning  from 
Ober-Ammergau.  C.  F.  Blackbijrn. 

Iteadine:;. 

R.  B.  P.  should  be  thanked  for  his  communica- 
tion. There  must  be  many  readers  of  “N.  &Q.” 
who  will  perhaps  thank  me  too  if  I ask  in  their 
name  that  he  will  further  oblige  us  by  translating 

I from  the  BayeriscJies  Industrie  the  details  of  the 
process.  Harry  Napier  Draper. 

Dublin. 

Cure  eor  Rheumatism  (4‘^  S.  viii.  505;  ix.'26.) 
The  carrying  of  a potato  in  the  pocket  as  a cure 
for  rheumatism  is  still  practised  amongst  the  Nor- 


folk peasantry,  and  I was  told  by  a clergyman 
about  two  years  ago  that  a labourer  in  his  parish 
took  one  from  his  pocket  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  tell  wdiat  it  was.  It  was  so  shrivelled  up 
that  the  rector  could  not  imagine  what  it  could 
be,  and  he  was  then  told  it  was  a potato,  which 
he  had  long  carried  about  with  him  to  cure  the 
rheumatrcs.  George  Rayson. 

Goodwyn  House,  Pulham. 

Haro  (4*-‘*  S.  viii.  21,  passim,  550.) — Does  Mr. 
Charnock  attach  no  importance  whatever  to  his- 
toi'ic  truth  ? The  original  name  of  the  conqueror 
of  Normandy  was  the  Norse  “Hrolf  the 

ganger”;  afterwards  changed  to  Rolf,  or  Rolph, 
and  Rollo.  Under  any  conceivable  explanation 
of  the  term  haro,  what  possible  connection  can 
this  have  with  the  name  Radolph  corrupted  to 
Randolph,  if  indeed  the  latter  could  be  a corrup- 
tion of  the  former?  Ed.  Constantine. 

An  old  Song  in  praise  of  Beef  (4‘^  S.  ix. 
53.) — The  song  quoted  by  Mr,  R.  W.  H.  Nash 
is  by  my  grandfather,  Charles  Dibdin,  Jnn.  I 
find  it  on  p.  69  of  a little  volume  entitled  — 

“ The  Song  Smith,  or  Rigmarole  Repository  : con- 
taining Popular  Songs,  Comic  and  Serious.  . , . The 

whole  written  C.  Dibdin,  Jun.  . . . London  : 

Printed  for  the  Author  by  W.  Glendinning,  Hatton 
Garden.  ...  1801.” 

The  song  is  titled, ' “ Royal  Reasons  for  Roast 
Beef”  (tune,  “When  Arthur  first  at  Court 
began”).  [In  the  author’s  pantomime  of  Harle- 
quin Benedick.'] 

I cannot  ascertain  the  date  of  Harlequin  Bene- 
dicJds  production. 

As  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  the  song  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  original.  There  are  a few-  varia- 
tions, but  none  of  any  note. 

E.  Rimsault  Dibdin. 

Edinburgh. 

This  song  has  called  up  some  lines  which  my 
mother  learnt  about  sixty  years  ago.  I think 
“ N.  & Q.”  will  not  object  to  preserve  them : — 

“ Brave  Betty  was  a maiden  queen, 

Bold  and  clever  ! bold  and  clever  ! 

King  Philip,  then  a Spaniard  king, 

To  court  her  did  endeavour. 

Queen  Bess  she  frowned  and  stroked  her  ruff. 

And  gave  the  mighty  Don  a huff : 

Eor  which  he  swore  her  ears  he’d  cuff. 

All  with  his  grand  Armada. 

“ Says  Royal  Befs,  ‘ I’ll  vengeance  take  ! ’ 

Blessings  on  her  ! blessings  on  her  I 
‘ But  first  I’ll  eat  a nice  beefsteak, 

All  with  my  maids  of  honour.’ 

Then  to  her  admirals  she  went, 

Drake,  Effingham,  and  Howard  sent. 

Who  soon  dished  Philip’s  armament, 

And  banged  his  grand  Armada.” 

I think  the  lines  were  originally  published  in 
the  Indepe7ident  Whig,  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 
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Roman  Villa  at  Nokthleigh  (4*^  S.  viii. 
545.) — ^Reading  the  notice  of  this  villa,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  writer  was  not  aware  of 
the  Account  of  the  Roman  Villa  discovered  . . . 
1813,  14,  15,  and  16,”  which  was  printed,  with 
some  illustrations,  in  Skelton’s  History  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Oxfordshire.  The  description  was 
written  by  the  architect,  Henry  Hakewill,  and  it 
was  reprinted  as  a quarto  pamphlet,  with  some 
additional  plates,  by  him  in  1826.  He  remarks 
that  he  had  intended  more  accurately  examining 

the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  some  parts 
of  the  adjoining  ground,”  but  was  prevented  by 
circumstances  which  occurred.  W.  P. 

Shakespeaeiana  (4*h  S.  viii.  220,  384,  504.)— 
King  John  (Act  HI.  Sc.  l.)~ Justly  and  fairly  I 
claim  to  state  that  inamity^  as  well  as  inarnty^ 
suggested  itself  to  me.  But,  as  one  word,  there 
appears  to  be  no  Shakespearian  authority  for  either, 
nor  any  lexicographical  establishment  of  inamity^ 
while  inanity  is  so  established ; and,  remarkably 
enough,  as  antithetic  to  grappling  vigour  ” =. 
hot  closeness  of  active  enmity,  cold  inanitf^— 
cold  avoidance,  is  somewhat  synonymous  with 

cold  inamity  ” = passive  unfriendliness  of  spe- 
cious peace.  Still  I find,  in  Smart’s  Supplement 
to  the  Index  of  Common  Termmations,  under 

-amour,”  en-(a)mity,  im-^me?ness,”  w'hich  may 
be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  assumed 
inamity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  adduced  by  Oeow- 
EOWN  5 and  henceforth  one  or  the  other  may  be- 
come lexicographically  established.  I am  much 
pleased,  however,  to  have  given  occasion  for  the 
remarks  of  F.  R.  and  Oeowdown,  and  have  no 
desire  but  for  the  adoption  of  the  proper  word  as 
intended  by  Shakespeare.  J.  Beale. 

Aems  oe  Peince  Repeet  (4**^  S.  ix.  88.)— 
The  arms  of  Prince  Rupert  are.  surely  the  same 
as  those  of  his  father,  Pfalzgraf  and  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, being  Der  Pfalz  am  Rhein  (sable,  a lion 
rampant,  or;  turned  to  the  left;  crowned  gules), 
quartering  Der  Hertzogthum  von  Bayern  (paly 
bendy,  azure  and  argent).  These  are  the  arms 
found  on  the  contemporary  Palatinate  coins,  gene- 
rally in  separate  shields,  and  having  under  them 
on  a third  shield  the  emblem  of  the  imperial  arch- 
sewership,  hereditary  cup-bearer  to  the  German 
emperor  (?)  (Erztruchsessenwurde), which  is,  gules, 
the  imperial  orh  or.  In  384  Medals  of  England 
(4to,  London,  1831),  at  plate  14  will  be  found  an 
oval  medal  enclosed  in  a chased  border  having  on 
its  obverse  a bust  of  Prince  Rupert,  partly  turned 
to  the  left,  bareheaded,  in  armour,  and  holding  a 
baton.  On  its  reverse  are  the  three  shields  men- 
tioned above,  supported  by  two  lions,  and  hav- 
ing the  Rhine-Palatine  crest  (a  lion  sitting  be- 
tween two  horns,  the  lion  as  in  the  first  shield, 
the  horns  tinctured  as  in  the  second) : his  crest 
divides  the  initials  R.  P. 


As  Rupert  was  a third  son,  I should  much,  like 
to  know  if  he  had  any  right  to  the  Reichsapfel, 
which,  I should  imagine,  could  only  be  borne  by 
the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  time  being : also,  I 
should  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  the  golden 
Palatinate  lion  (which  now  in  Bavarian  coins  faces 
to  the  right)  always  at  that  time  faced  inwards, 
even  in  the  crest. 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  shields,  the 
Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  bore  the  following 

quarterings 

Julieh.  Or,  a lion  sable. 

Cleve.  Gules,  eight  lilies  or,  in  cross  and  saltire 
springing  out  of  a small  shield  argent.* 

Berg.  Argent,  a lion  gules  crowned  azure. 

Veldenz,  'Argent,  a lion  azure  crowned  of  the 

second. 

Mark.  Barry  of  six,  gules  and  argent. 

Bavensherg.  Argent,  three  chevronels  gules. 

Mors.  Or,  a fess  sable. 

And  five  crests— Pfalz,  Jiilich,  Bayern,  Cleve 
and  Mark,  and  Berg. 

Nepheite. 

The  Misletoe  Bough  ” (4*^^  S.  viii.  passim ; 
ix.  46.) — Genevea,”  the  short  poem  in  Rogers’s 
Italy,  is  no  doubt  a pure  fiction.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Modena,  not  in  Florence ; and  Rogers  himself 
says  in  a note 

“ This  story  is,  I believe,  founded  on  fact,  though  the 
time  and  place  are  uncertain.  Many  old  houses  in  Eng- 
land lay  claim  to  it.” 

W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

Temple. 

Join  Issue  ” (4*^  S.  ix.  14.)  — In  Russell’s 
Life  of  Moore  it  is  recorded  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh — who,  considering  his  education  and  public 
position,  was  less  to  be  excused  than  Burns  — 
constantly  used  ‘^join  issue  ” in  the  sense  of  agree, 
whereas  the  meaning  of  this  purely  legal  phrase  is 
to  agree  on  what  to  disagree.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Burns  is,  I believe,  correct  in  his  use  of  the 
phrase  ^^join  issue,”  though  that  use  of  it  seems 
now  to  be  obsolete.  If  Loed  Lyttelton  will 
turn  to  the  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wm. 
Wickham  (1870,  ii.  86),  he  will  find  Lord  Malmes- 
'bury  writing  to  Mr.  Wickham : — ~ 

“ I join  issue  with  you,  my  dear  sir,  most  perfectly 
with  regard  to  the  no  confidence  to  be  placed  in  Conti- 
nental Courts.” 

William  Wickham. 

Athenseum. 

Black”  oe  “Bleak  Baenslet”  (4^*^  S.  viii. 
451 ; ix.  46.) — ^In  Jackson’s  History  of  Barnsley, 
published  in  1868  (chap.  v.  p.  46),  occurs  the 
following  sentence ; — • 

“ In  the  last  century  it  (Barnsley)  was  called  Black 
Barnsley,  or  Bleak  Barnslej’’,  either  from  the  smoke  of  its 


* Is  this  not  an  escarbuncle  ? 
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orges,  its  lofty  situation,  or  from  its  proximity  to  the 
leighbouring  moors,  which,  like  Blackheath,  have  a sooty 

ppearance.” 

The  late  Mr.  William  White,  of  Sheffield,  the 
veil-known  publisher  of  county  histories  and 
lirectories,  says  in  his  West  Riding  Historg,  under 
he  head  of  “ Barnsley,’’  that  — 

■ it  was  anciently  called  ‘ Bleak  ’ Barnsley  from  the  ex- 
losed  situation  of  Old  Barnsley,  which  is  now  a small 
illage  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  nearly  a mile  N.W.  of 
he  town. 

Tf,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  hamlet  of  Old 
?own,  or  Old  Barnsley,  was  the  original  ville 
if  the  manor  of  Barnsley,  I am  inclined  to  think 
hat  the  designation  must  have  been  Bleak  Barns- 
ey ; for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a town  in  the 
(Vest  Biding  of  Yorkshire  occupying  a more 
(leak  exposed  situation.  Though  it  is  in  the 
ehtre  of  the  South  Yorkshire  coal  field,  and  is 
he  seat  of  linen  and  other  soot-creating  iadua- 
ries,  Barnsley  is,  even  in  the  present  day,  by  no 
leans  so  hlack  as  many  other  towns  which  might 
e named  in  Yorkshire.  Both  terms  are  used, 
he  one  being  evidently  a corruption  of  the  other, 
nd  the  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
i-ansition  has  been  from  Bleak  to  Black. 
i Alexander  Paterson. 

I Barnsley.  ^ 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  (4*'"  S.  viii.  397.) 
am  sorry  that  iio  one  has  come  forward  to  vin- 
icate  the  reputation  of  Montcalm,  as  my  very 
mited  acquaintance  with  ChoiseuFs  writings  does 
ot  entitle  me  to  compare  his  literary  merits  with 
hose  of  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga.  In  any  case 
he  information  on  which  the  prophecy  of  Ameri- 
an  Independence  is  founded,  must  have  been 
erived  from  some  person  in  Canada  or  New 
England.  Does  L.  M.  imply  that  Montcalm  was 
party  to  the  fraud  ? for,  since  the  letters  werQ 
ublished  between  1767  and  1769,  that  is,  during 
le  last  two  years  of  Montcalm’s  life,  he  must 
ave  heard  of  them  and  of  their  being  attributed 
) him.  Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

Heron  or  Herne  (4‘^  S.  viii.  617 ; ix.  45.)' — 
1 any  rate  J.  P.  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
lat  if  heron  is  to  he  pronounced  Herne  it  would 
3 impossible  to  read  rhythmically  Sir  Walter 
cott’s  finest  poem,  Marmion.  Who  would  recog- 
ise  — 

I “ Sir  Hugh  the  Heron  bold, 

Baron  of  Twizell  and  of  Ford, 

And  Captain  of  the  Hold  ; ” 

■ his  wife,  ^‘the  lovely  lady  Heron,”  when  styled 
dernef  The  few  heronries  remaining  in  England 
ould,  I should  say,  be  still  called  so,  not  hernries. 

John  Picrford,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

Gtbbon  Spilsbijrt  (4*’^  S.  viii.  528 ; ix.  46.)— 
h.  Spilshury  obtained  three  patents  for  improve- 


ments in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  pigments 
■—the  first  in  conjunction  with  M.  F.  C.  D.  Corbaux 
and  A.  S.  Byrne,  dated  October  7, 1839,  No.  8234 ; 
the  second  in  Ms  own  name  alone,  dated  Noy.  2, 
1848,  No.  12,314;  and  the  third  as  joint  pa- 
tentee with  F.  W.  Emerson,  dated  September  12, 
1865,  No.  2063.  As  all  the  patents  have  expired 
the  inventions  are  public  property.  Printed 
copies  of  the  specifications  can  be  inspected,  free 
of  charge,  in  the  public  library  at  this  office ; or 
they  can  be  purchased  in  the  sale  department  at  a 
cost  of  sixpence  for  the  first  specification,  and  four- 
pence  each  for  the  second  and  third. 

B.  Woodcroet. 

Patent  Office. 

Cagots  (‘^Notices  to.  Correspondents,”  I***  S. 
viii.  622.)— If  H.  E.  A.  S.  will  write  to  me  at 
Hardwick  Vicarage,  Hay,  South  Wales,  I may 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  him  some  information  on 
this  curious  subject.  T.  W.  Webb. 

Jane  Christian  : a Manx  Eve  (4*^  S.  viii. 
23.)— I have  recently  come  across  a few  more  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  lady.  The  Manx  Sun,  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  1871,  reports  the  inquest 
which  was  held  upon  the  body  of  “ Elijah  Chris- 
tian, the  woman- of  the  wilderness.”  Jane  Chris- 
tian .had  occupied  with  her  two  sisters  Laburnum 
Cottage,  Douglass,  for  seven  or  eight  years.  It 
appears  there  have  been  tioo  “ Elijah  Christians,” 
Jane  being  Elijah  the  second,  she  having  taken 
the  name,  and  in  a measure  continued  the  pursuits 
of  an  elder  sister.  The  elder  sister,  whose  death 
took  place  some  time  before,  had  for  many  years 
assumed,  the  name  of  ^‘Elijah,”  and  published  a 
religious  periodica!,  which  was  headed  with  vari- 
ous titles,  and  was  in  its  way  quite  a curiosity. 
Latterly  she  and  the  deceased  (Jane)  had  been 
their  own  compositors.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
first  “ Elijah  ” Jane  took  the  name,  and  continued 
the  publication  of  the  periodical  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, but  not  with  the  same  spirit  and  success. 
It  appears  that  it  was  the  Jirst  “ Elijah  ” who  set 
up  the  new ‘‘'Garden  of  Eden  ” with  the  man 
named  Garrett,  at  the  foot  of  Snarfeil. 

Thos.  Ratclifee. 

Christening  Bit  : the  Bairn’s  Piece  (4*^^  S. 
viii.  506;  ix.  47.) —The  custom  of  presenting  a 
bit  of  shortbread,  or  other  kind  of  cake,  to  the  first 
person  who  meets  a child  on  its  way  to  the  church 
for  baptism,  is  still  kept  up  in  Fife  and  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  Formerly  it  was  universally 
observed,  and  young  folks,  knowing  when  a child 
was  to  be  taken  to  church,  sometimes  laid  them- 
selves in  the  way  to  obtain  the  piece.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  practice  of  private  bap- 
tism becoming  prevalent  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  custom  gradually  became 
rarer;  but  since  the  publication  of  H.  A.’s  notice 
I have  met  with  more  than  one  individual  who 
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have  recently  had  the  bairn’s  piece  ” presented 
to  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  custom,  though,  perhaps,  like  the  bread  dis- 
tributed in  pre-reformation  times,  at  funerals  and 
oUts,  it  may  have  been  to  obtain  the  prayers  of 
the  recipient  for  the  well-being  of  the  child.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  custom  tended  to  beget  a kindly 
interest  in  the  child,  and  is  certainly  preferable  to 
the  cold  isolation  which  is  too  much  the  tendency 
of  modern  life.  It  was  customary  also  (and  per- 
haps still  is  so)*to  pin  a bit  of  shortbread  on  the 
child’s  frock  before  being  taken  to  church,  and  to 
remain  during  the  ceremony.  This  piece  was 
eagerly- coveted  by  yoijng  maidens  as  a dreaming 
piece,  certain  to  ensure  happy  dreams  of  their 
lovers.  A.  L.  j 

William  Baliol  (4*^  S.  vii.,  Viii.,  passwi;  ix.  | 
17.)  — In  reply  to  J.  B.  S.  I would  say,  1st,  that 
the  date  1325  is  assigned  to  the  charter  granted  | 
by  Sir  John  of  Graham  to  the  monks  of  Melrose,  ; 
by  Mr.  W.  Fraser  of  Edinburgh,  who  reported  on  : 
the  Montrose  charters.  The  granter  and  witnesses  . 
being  persons  of  note,  it  is  easj^  to  approximate  to  | 
a date  in  such  a case.  2nd.  In  1368  “ Thomas  I 
de  Balliol,”  who  appears  to  have  been  the  brother 
or  brother-in-law  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Mar,  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  his  overlord,  William,  j 
Earl  of  Douglas,  all  his  right  or  title  to  various  ! 
lands  forming  part  of  the  barony  of  Cavers  (Z^&. 
de  Melros,  p.  436).  According  to  George  Orau- 
furd,  this  Thomas  was  the  grandson  of  the  Cham- 
berlain and  Isabel  de  Chilham,  and  having  no 
issue,  this  branch  ended  with  him.  The  informa- 
tion given  by  J.  B.  S.  from  the  Public  Becord 
Office  is  conclusive  on  the  point  that  the  chamber- 
lain  had  a brother  William  alive  in  1292.  But 
the  word  ‘‘  clericus  ” attached  to  his  name  is 
equally  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  a church- 
man, and  therefore  was  a different  person  from 
the  knight  who  witnessed  the  Melrose  charter. 
Therefore,  if  the  elder  William  be  the  person 
buried  at  Canterbury,  it  is  clear  that  he  could 
leave  no  legitimate  descendants,  and  this  perhaps 
may  account  for  the  change  of  surname  by  the 
latter  to  Scot.  These  remarks  are  not  made  in 
any  disparaging  spirit  to  my  esteemed  fellow  con- 
tributor, but  follow  as  a natural  inference  from 
the  curious  information  he  has  brought  out. 

Anglo-Scotus. 

^^Aileen  Aroox  ” (4‘^  S.  viii.  548.)  — If  Me. 
Clifford  bestows  a leisure  hour  on  the  Indices 
so  providently  appended  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  he  will  be 
well  coached  in  the  history  and  music  of  this 
Elizabethan  ballad ; in  the  transfer  {circa  1757) 
of  its  name  and  metre  to  “ Bobin  Adair  and  in 
my  endeavour  (1810)  to  reinstate  its  old  Irish 
melody.  He  will  note  likewise  the  common  con- 
sequence of  imitations  in  the  drunken  doggrel 
which  welcomed  Johnny  Adair  to  Puckstown  j ” 


but  the  Kilruddery  trash  which  he  will  meet  in 
the  next  page,  being  composed  in  a different 
measure,  has  no  kindred  with  the  Puckstown 
poetics.  There  is  a curious  similarity  between 
the  Irish  Aileen  Aroon  ” and  the  Scottish 

Lochin  var : ” to  which  of  the  twain  belongs  the 
pre-antiquity,  I leave  with  the  Jonathan  Old- 
bucks  of  either  nation. 

EDMUifD  Lenthall  Swifte. 

Old  Bags  (4“’’  S.  -s\SS..  passim;  ix.  84.) — In 
Mr.  Timbs’s  very  amusing  and  entertaining  work, 
A Century  of  Anecdote,  are'  given  many  good 
stories  of  Lord  Eldon  and  other  remarkable  men 
from  1760  to  1860.  As  the  following  anecdote  of 
Lord  Eldon  is  so  short,  perhaps  I may  be  excused 
for  giving  it,  especially  as  it  is  as  true  of  book- 
borrowers  now  as  it  was  in  his  lordship’s  time : — ! 

“ Lord  Eldon  lent  two  large  volumes  of  precedents  to  a | 
friend,  and  could  not  recollect  to  whom.  In  allusion  to  i 
such  borrowers  he  observed,  that  ‘ though  backward  in  ' 
accounting,  they  seemed  to  be  practised  in  book-keeping'  ’’ 

B.  W.  H.  NAsn,  B.A. 

I 

Austrian  Polish  Women  wearing  Wigs  i 
(4*^'^  S,  ix.  56.)  — The  disease  which  causes  the  j 
Polish  women  to  wear  wigs  is  the  Plica  Polo-  [ 
nica,”  a disease  of  the  hair  peculiar  to  Poland,  I 
but  sometimes  found  elsewhere.  A short  account  | 
will  be  found  in  Chambers’s  Cyclope^dia.*  \ 

Gwero. 

[*  M.  D.  writes — “ See  Copland’s  Diet,  of  Practical  \ 
Medicine,  s.  v.  ‘ Hair,’  for  a description  of  the  disease  ; 
and  its  bibliograph}^;  ” and  Hermit,  communicating  di-  I 
rect  with  Mr.  Bankes,  says — “ When  I was  travelling  in  , 
Poland  I observed  that  a great  many  Jewish  women  had  j 
their  heads  shaved  and  Vv^ore  wigs.  Upon  inquiry  I was 
told  that  when  girls  belonging  to  the  orthodox  Jewish 
persuasion  (in  contradistinction  to  the  reformed  Jews)  i 
get  married,  they  have  their  heads  shaved  and  wear  wigs  ; 
ever  afterwards.  Whether  this  has  any  bearing  upon  i 
your  query  I leave  to  you  to  decide.”] 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Lord  Byron  : a Biography . With  a Critical  Essay  on  his  ! 
Place  in  Literature  by  Karl  Elze.  Translated  p)ith  the  | 
Author's  Sanction,  and  Edited  with  Notes.  With  a 
Portrait  and  Facsimile.  (Murray.)  | 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  new  biography  of  Byron  i 
must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  not  only  from  his  i 
“ Critical  Edition  of  Hamlet,”  but  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  selected  as  editor  of  the  “ Year-Book  of  the  Ger- 
man Shakespeare  Society”  ; while  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen he  is  distinguished  for  his  deep  and  extensive  I 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  Efngland.  | 
Our  author,  though  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  Byron,  is  by  no  means  a blind  worship-  i 
per  of  the  idol  which  he  has  set  up.  But  if  he  does , 
not  unfairly  extenuate  the  failings  of  his  hero,  he  vindi- 
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cntes  him  nobly  and  fearlessly  from  the  foul  calumnies 
Avhich  the  last  two  or  three  3'ear3  have  seen  heaped  upon 
liis  memory*.  Karl  Elze  does  not  claim  to  bring  forward 
new  facts  or  to  hav'e  obtained  new  materials,  but  he  has 
used  wisely  and  judiciously  the  vast  amount  of  materials 
illustrative  of  Bj^ron,  which  were  open  to  him  as  to  all 
the  world ; and  the  skilful  and  artistic  use  which  he 
has  made  of  them  gives  a charm  to  the  narrative  which 
is  clear,  compact,  and  well  arranged.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting part  of  the  book  to  many  readers  will  be  the 
last  two  chapters,  in  which  tiie  author  treats  of  Byron’s 
^‘Characteristics”  and  his  “Place  in  Literature,”  re- 
specting which  the  translator  remarks  very  justlj'-  in 
the  former — “ he  has  endeavoured  to  seize  and  fix  the 
rich  and  varied  traits  of  his  character  in  an  analysis  as 
elaborate  as  it  is  perhaps  unsparing ; and  in  his  last 
chapter  he  seeks  to  assign  to  Byron  the  place  which  is 
his  duo,  not  merely  in  the  literature  of  England,  but  in 
the  literature  of  Europe.”  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
the  book  is  one  ■which  all  the  admirers  of  Byron  must 
read. 

The  Secret  of  Long  Life.  (El.  S.  King  & Co.) 

A pleasant,  rambling,  but  not  verj’-  closelj"  connected 
essa}’,  dedicated  to  Lord  St.  Leonards  as  “one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  Illustrious  Brotherhood  who  possess  the 
Secret  of  Long  Life.”  The  author  writes  an  infinite  deal  of 
something,  in  language  which  is  ofttimes  new  and  strange; 
so  that  his  secret,  like  the  recipe  for  the  elixir  vitce,  is 
not  very  clearly  expressed.  It  is — but,  as  the  reviewer 
of  a novel  saj's  at  the  winding  up,  “ for  this  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.” 

j The  History  of  Leicester  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
James  Thompson.  (Leicester:  Crossley  & Clarke. 
London : Hamilton.) 

Mr.  Thompson  is  favourably  knoAvn  as  the  Avriter  of  a 
Avork  that  traced  the  history  of  Leicester  from  its  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1700.  The  present  A'olume  is  therefore 
a continuation,  and  in  its  compilation  the  toAvn  records 
and  the  file  of  the  Leicester  Journal,  Avhich  commenced 
its  issue  in  1753,  have  been  laid  under  Aviiling  contribu- 
tion. 

Thucydidls  1.  With  Collation  of  the  two  Cambridge  MSS. 
and  the  Aldine  and  Juntine  Editions.  By  Richard 
Shilleto,  M.A.,  FelloAV  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  (Cam- 
bridge : Deighton;  London:  Bell  & Dald}n) 

The  thanks  of  all  classical  readers  are  due  to  Mr. 
Sliilleto  for  having  given  them  this  first  instalment  of  his 
edition  of  Thucydides,  and  Ave  can  only  hope  that  the 
learned  editor’s  life  and  health  ma}^  he  spared  to  enable 
him  to  complete  a AVork  that  gives  promise  of  being  able 
to  hold  its  OAvn  Avith  the  various  other  editions  that  have 
preceded  it  in  the  present  centurA\  A promised  excursus 
on  a passage  in  chapter  tAvo  is  deferred  for  the  present, 
but  Mr.  Shilleto,  Avhile  confessing  that  “ the  longer  one 
lives  and  reads  the  more  one  is  conscious  of  one’s  igno- 
rance, and  shrinks  from  dogmatism,”  still  expresses  a 
belief  that  he  Avill  be  able  to  defend  the  text. 

Guide  Book  to  the  Blarine  Aquarium  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Aquarium  Company.  By  W.  A.  Lloyd,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Aquarium. 

If,  as  Ave  cannot  doubt,  the  Marine  Aquarium  is  des- 
tined to  form  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Crj^stal 
Palace  during  the  coming  season,  the  interest  felt  in  it 
Aviil  be  greatly  promoted  by  this  little  handbook,  in 
Avhich  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  probably  greater  knowledge 
and  more  experience  in  such  matters  than  any  other 
man,  plays  the  part  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to 
those  who  desire  to  turn  to  good  account  their  visit  to 
this  instructive  exhibition. 


Jean  Jarousseau,  the  Pastor  of  the  Desert._  By  Eugene 

Pelletan.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Lieut. -Cfol. 

E.  P.  De  Hoste.  (H.  S.  King  & Co.) 

There  will  be  few  readers  of  this  little  tale  Avho,  Avhile 
they  share  the  admiration  of  it  Avhich  induced  Colonel 
De  Hoste  to  translate  it,  Avill  not  thank  the  translator  for 
introducing  them  to  this  charming  specimen  of  Eugene 
Pelletan’s  tender  grace,  humour,  and  high-toned  moralitjx 

Longevity : The  Life  of  Thomas  Geeran.  (Moon, 

Brighton.) 

For  reasons,  Avhich  our  readers  Avill  understand,  Ave 
confine  oursehms  to  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  protesting  against  the  republication  as 
truths  of  statements  which  have  been  proved  to  be 
utterly  without  foundation. 

Books  received. — We  have  on  our  table  a number 
of  small  books  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  though  Ave  can  scarcely  do  more  than  tran- 
scribe their  titles.  Foremost  among  these  is  Poetry  for 
Children  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  of  which  Pickering 
has  just  issued  an  edition  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. — Are  we  better  than  our 
Fathers?  (Parker).  The  four  lectures  lately  delivered 
by  Canon  Gregorj-  in  St.  Paul’s  Avith  so  much  efiect. — 
Thoughts,  Philosophical  and  Medical,  selected  from  the 
Works  of  I rands  Bacon,  with  an  Essay  on  his  Health 
and  Medical  Writings,  by  John  Dowson,  M.D.  (Lewis). — 
Songs  by  Ijord  Byron  (Virtue  & Co.) — Paradise  trans- 
planted and  restored — a fac-simile  reprint  of  an  account 
of  a curious  exhibition  in  Shoe  Lane  in  1661 ; and  The 
Angled s Garland  and  Fished s Delight  for  1871,  with 
some  cuts  by  Bewick,  both  published  by  Bickers. — 
Brinkley's  Astronomy,  revised  and  partly  re-written,  with 
additional  Chapters,  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  and  Francis 
Brunow,  Ph.  D.,  Astronomer  Ro}^!  of  Ireland  (Hodges  & 
Co.,  Dublin). — A Complete  Course  of  Problems  in  Practical 
Plane  Geometry,  by  J.  W.  Pallister  (Simpkin  & Mar- 
shall).— Bygones  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border  Coun- 
ties (Caxton  Works,  Oswestry). — The  Popular  Science 
Review,  edited  by  Heniy  Lawson,  M.D.,  No.  42.  (Hard- 
wicke),  containing,  inter  alia,  a paper  on  “ PsA'chic  Force 
and  Psychic  Media,”  by  Mr.  Earwaker.  — Dramatic 
Almanac  for  1872,  by  J.  W.  Anson,  containing  a curious 
medley  of  useful  and  out-of-the-Avay  information  con- 
nected Avith  theatres  and  actors  old  and  new. 

Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipts,  Bart. — It  is 
with  deep,  regret  that  Ave  have  to  announce  the  death,  on 
Tuesday  last  (the  6th)  at  Thirlstane  House,  Cheltenham, 
of  Sir  Thomas  Phielipps,  Bart.,  of  Middle  Hill,  Wor- 
cestershire. This  accomplished  gentleman,  one  of  the 
oldest  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  enjoyed  an 
European  reputation  for  the  extent  and  value  of  his  col- 
lection of  MSS.,  to  Avhich  he  Avas  perpetually  making 
large  and  valuable  additions.  Fie  had  for  many  j^ears  a 
prhmte  printing  press  at  Middle  Hill,  from  which  there 
has  issued  a large  number  of  heraldic,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  books.  Sir  Thomas,  who  Avas  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  afterwards  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
Avas  in  his  80th  year. 

Death  of  York  Herald. — The  College  of  Arms  has 
lost  one  of  its  oldest  members,  Thomas  William  King, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  York  Herald.  All  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
experienced  the  courtesy  and  readiness  with  which  Mr. 
King  placed  his  curious  stores  of  information  at  the  ser- 
\nce  of  hi.s  literary  friends,  Avill  share  the  regret  Avith 
which  Ave  announce  his  death.  Mr.  King,  Avhose  health 
had  long  been  failing,  died  on  the  4th,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Messrs.  Longman  & Co.  have  in  the  press  Traditions 
and  Customs  of  Cathedrals,  bj’’  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
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B.D.,  containing  an  historical  sketch  of  their  changes  at 
the  Reformation  ; their  ravages  during  the  Rebellion  and 
the  Georgian  era;  ecclesiastical  “Uses,”  customs  past 
and  present,  anecdotic  legends,  &c. 

“ Chaucer’s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was 
put  up  to  his  memory  by  Nicholas  Brigham  in  1556,  has 
been  carefully  exarnine^d  lately  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam. 
He  is  positive  that  the  tomb  is  neither  of  Chaucer’s  date, 
1400,  nor  Brigham’s,  but  is  late  fifteenth-century  work, 
say  about  1480.  Mr.  Bloxam  suggests  that  Brigham 
bought  the  tomb  from  among  ‘ alle  the  goodly  stone- 
worke  ’ in  ‘ Powles  Church,’  that  was  plucked  down  in 
1552,  or  from  the  Grey  Friar’s  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
in  September,  1547,  when  all  its  ‘ grett  stones  and 
auteres  ’ were  ‘ pullyd  up.’  Mr.  Bloxham  has  no  doubt 
that  the  tomb  ‘is  a second-hand  monument.’”-— Ai/ie- 
Jan.  20,  1872.  On  reference  to  our  l»*  S.  ii.  142, 
there  will  be  found  the  following,  extracted  from  the 
Athenceum  of  that  period  “ One  of  the  objections  for- 
merly urged  against  taking  steps  to  restore  the  perishing 
memorial  of  the  Father  of  English  poetry  in  Poet’s  Corner 
was,  that  it  was  not  really  his  tomb,  but  a monument 
erected  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  a century  and  a half 
after  his  death.  Au  examination,  however,  of  the  tomb 
itself  by  competent  authorities  has  proved  this  objection 
to  be  unfounded,  inasmuch  as  there  can  exist  no  doubt, 
we  hear,  from  the  difference  of  workmanship,  material, 
Ac.,  that  the  altar  tomb  is  the  original  tomb  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,-— and  that  instead  of  Nicholas  Brigham  having 
erected  an  entirely  new  monument,  he  only  added  to 
that  which  then  existed  the  overhanging  canopy,  &c. 
So  that  the  sympathy  of  Chaucer’s  admirers  is  now  in- 
vited to  the  restoration  of  what  till  now  was  really  not 
known  to  exist — the  original  tomb  of  the  Poet— as  well  as 
to  the  additions  made  to  it  by  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  Nicholas  Brigham.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &e.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reauired,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 

Junius’ Letters,  Edited  by  Heron.  2nd  Edition.  3Vols.  8vo.  1804. 
The  Life  of  Phoebe  Hasselu.  With  Portrait.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  J.  T.  Sebres  the  Painter.  8vo.  1826. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  40,  St.  George’s  Sqtuare, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

Shakespeare  in  Three  Volumes,  large  8vo.  Illustrated  by  Kenny 
Meadows,  published  about  1845. 

Cattermole's  History  of  the  Great  Civii.  War. 

“ The  Battle  of  the  Boyne.”  A Large  Engraving  from  the  Painting  by 
West. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  John  Pickford,  M.A.,  Hungate  Street,  Pickering, 
Yorkshire. 

Dibdin’8  Decameron.  .iVols. 

Tour.  3 Vols. 

Bewick’s  Birds.  2 Vols. 

Shaw’s  Staffordshire.  2 Vols. 

Coi.MNSON’s  Somerset.  3 Vols. 

Asiimoi.e’8  Berkshire.  3 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Jfr.  T’Aomas  Sect,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


t0  (SC0rre^p0nlfPut^. 

T.  R. — Yes.  Next  week. 

II.  A.  K. — The  case  of  103  is  doubtless  that  of  Mrs. 
Strike,  covununicated  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  to  “N.  &Q.” 

S.  i.  2S2  ; the  other  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Lahrbush^  for 
which  see  our  last  volume,  p.  367. 

We  find  a7i  increasing  disposition  among  our  Correspond- 
ents In  deluge  us  with  corrections  of  errors  and  sup- 
posed errors  in  recently  published  books  and  periodicals. 
“ N.  & <l  " wus  never  intended  to  act  as  the  Censor  of  its 
contemporaries  ; and,  after  a happy  and  successful  exist- 


ence oj  two-and-twenty  years,  sees  no  reason  to  alter  its 

course. 

H.  R. — This  letter  is  printed  in  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Last  Two  Years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  by  Sir 

Thomas  Herbert,  edit.  1813,  p.  217. 

Spal.—  We  ham  a letter  for  this  Correspondent.  Where 

shall  we  send  it  ? 

M. --- Charles  Seymour,  eleventh  Puke  of  Somerset,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  1678,  and  died  in  1748,  having  en- 
joyed the  title  just  seventy  years. 

Miss  Maclagan  (Edinburgh.) — The  lines  on  ^*The 
Succession  of  the  Kings  of  England  ” are  by  John  Collins, 
and  will  be  found  in  his  Scripscrapologia  ; or,  Collins’s 
Doggrel  Dish  of  all  Sorts,  1804,  and  are  printed  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  1‘*  S.  xi.  450. 

S.  S.  (Hyde  Park,)— T/je  mrtion  of  the  work  relating  to 

Cambridgeshire  is  taken  frM  England  Illustrated,  or,  a I 
Compendium  of  the  Topography,  &c.,  of  England  and  i 
Wales,  in  two  vols.  Land.  1764,  4to.  j 

N. — The  Olney  Hymns,  m Three  Books,  were  first  pub-  > 
lished  in  12mo.  Land.  1779.  7'he  contributions  by  Cowper  \ 
were  indicated  by  a C.  prefixed  to  the  title  of  the  hymn.  i 
The  two  noticed  by  our  correspondent  have  the  initial  C.  ' 

O.  H.  (Arts’ Club.)— T^e  quotation  is  from  the  Rev.  \ 
• George  Crahh,  The  Borough,  Letter  X. 

A»  Old  Collector  (Glasgow.) — Communications  will  i 
he  most  welcome  to  J.  W.  F.  of  Brighton.  ' 

T.  H.  (Cheltenham.)— .4*  to  the  conjectured  origin  of  \ 
the  phrase,  “He’s  a brick,”  a jolly  good  fellow,  consult 
“N.  & Q.”  2“**  S.  iv.  247,  376  ; v.  96  ; and  for  the  fami- 
liar saying,  “ The  tune  the  old  cow  died  of,”  that  is,  the  ' 
music  is  insufferably  bad,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  2'“^  S.  i.  375,  500  ; 
ii.  39,  167. 

“ The  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street.” — It  has 
been  suggested  by  a Correspondent  that  these  worthies  first  i 
figured  in  a leading  article,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  the  \ 
John  Bull  newspaper  ; and  that  in  the  merry  days  of  Wil-  \ 
liam  Upcott  it  was  a standing  joke.  \ 

T.  W.  D.— a Short  Account  of  the  Early  Manufacture 
of  Gunpowder  in  England,  hy  Wm.  Henry  Hart,  was 
published  hy  W.  H.  Elkins,  47,  Lombard  Street,  in  1855,  | 
The  promised  documents,  we  believe,  have  not  been  printed.  I 

H.  Fishwick. — The  first  edition  (1541,  fol.)  of  the  \ 
Latin  Bible  edited  hy  John  Benedict  or  Benoit,  is  fully  i 
described  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana,  vol.  i, 
part  2,  p.  404.  John  Benedict  was  born  in  1483  at  Per- 
neuil  in  France.  He  was  a Doctor  in  Theology,  and  rector 
of  St.  Innocent’s  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1573.  His 
Bible  has  been  several  times  printed,  and  all  the  editions 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Index  Libror.  Expurg. 

Tom  Stewart  (Newcastle).— J%e  Wellington  statue 
weighed  nearly  sixty  tons,  and  was  removed  from  Wyatt's  ; 
studio  to  its  present  position  hy  twenty-nine  powerful  dray 
horses  belonging  to  Messrs.  Coding’s  brewery. 

T.  Q.  C. — The  Atalanta  Fugiens,  1618,  4to,  of  Michael  j 
Maier,  is  the  most  rare  and  curious  of  his  works.  This  ! 
celebrated  German  alchymist  {born  1668,  died  1622) 
sacrificed  his  health,  fortune,  and  time  to  those  ruinous 
absurdities. 

Erratum. — S,  ix.  p.  58,  col.  ii.  line  23,  for , 
“ Library  ” read  “ Literary.” 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  commxmicatiotis 
which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception.  : 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office,.  | 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C.  I 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of  j 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  goon 
faith. 


4th  s.  IX.  Feb.  17,  ’72.] 
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JOURNEYS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND'TO 
ENGLAND  AND  BACK  IN  1778,  17S4,  1791,  1794. 

The  little  MS.  journal  from  whicli  the  follow- 
ing particulars  are  taken  I lately  found  amongst 
a trunk  full  of  old  family  papers  that  were  en- 
trusted to  my  care.  The  remarks  are  interesting 
as  well  from  the  description  given  of  the  different 
places  the  writer  passed  through,  and  the  occa- 
sional notice  of  the  inns  he  put  up  at,  as  from  his 
account  of  certain  objects  and  persons  he  met 
with.  From  a list  of  the  London  distillers,  &c., 
at  the  time,  which  are  written  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book,  and  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Bonwell  subsequently  became  a banker  in  Cork, 
we  may  infer  that  those  trips  were  made  with  a 
view  to  establish  a connection  in  England.  The 
Bonwells  resided  at  Curryglass,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  where  their  property  was  situated. 
Merino,  from  whence  he  set  sail  May  20,  1791,  is 
a beautiful  demesne,  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
French,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Lee,  be- 
tween Cork  and  Queenstown.  The  Irish  part  of 
the  first  journey  is  missing.  R.  C. 

Cork. 

“ Tuesday  morning.  Sept.  15,  1778,  left  St.  Clare  at 
half-past  six,  and  came  post  to  Carmarthen,  ten  miles 
from  thence  to  Llandilo,  being  fifteen  miles  of  the  finest 
country  I ever  saw ; one  seat  particularly,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Price,  splendid  beyond  description.  Oh ! how 
my  dear  wife  would  enjoy  this  neighbourhood,  as  we  got 
nuts  on  every  hedge  as  we  went  the  road,  and  when  we 


stopped  at  the  inn  w-e  got  more  than  we  wished  to  load 
the  chaise  with  for  twopence.  At  half-past  one  arrived 
at  Llandover}^,  thirteen  miles  farther  on,  where  the  houses 
are  all  covered  with  a gritty  stone  instead  of  slates  ; the 
good  woman  of  the  house  was  brewing — she  lets  her 
keeve  stand  four  and  half  hours,  jnashes  very  thick,  boils 
her  worths  but  an  hour  and  a quarter,  cools  in  brass  pans, 
and  barms  in  the  keeve,  so  that  her  drink  can  never  be 
bucked.  From  thence  we  came  to  Trecastle,  nine  miles 
further  on  towards  Bristol,  and  dined.  Plenty  of  black 
game,  as  well  as  grouse,  on  the  adjacent  mountains. 
Next  stage  we  made  was  Brecon,  where  we  stayed  all 
night ; ’ tis  an  old  town,  but  a very  fine  river  runs  through 
it.  A few  miles  at  this  side  is  a large  oak-grove,  every 
tree  as  tall  and  straight  as  a full-grown  fir.  Sep.  16, 
breakfasted  at  Abergavenny,  where  a loaf  of  bread  was 
brought  to  table  four  feet  and  a half  in  circumference, 
and  ten  inches  deep  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  crust, 
deliciously  sweet  and  well  baked.  Next  stage  Reglen,  a 
very  poor  place.  Next  a very  pretty  little  place  called 
Chepstow,  sixteen  miles  from  our  last  stage.  We  dined 
there ; ’tis  a very  pleasant  little  seaport,  a part  of  the 
Severn  passing  under  its  bridge,  which  is  covered  with 
straight  planks,  with  one  pier  in  the  centre,  tho’  very 
wide.  Three  miles  from  thence  is  the  ferry,  called  ‘ Old. 
Passage’;  where  we  took  boat  and  crossed  the  Severn  to 
the  ferry-house,  near  a league  over.  Observe,  we  were  in 
England  when  we  passed  the  wooden  bridge,  and  a d — d 
rotten  old  affair  it  appears  to  be.  From  the  ferry-house  to 
Bristol  is  twelve  miles,  where  we  arrived  at  one  in  the 
morning,  and  stay’d  there  till  Saturday  at  12  o’cl.,  and 
then  went  forward  towards  Bath.  At  half  after  two  came 
to  Bath,  village  beyond  description  fine.  Sund’^%  Sep.  20, 
left  Bath,  at  9 a.m.  breakfasted  at  Devises ; thence  to 
Marlborough,  Hungerford,  Newberr}",  Reading,  and  Maid- 
enhead, where  we  spent  that  night.  Sep.  21,  at  5'30, 
left  Maidenhead,  next  stage  Hounslow,  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner at  10,  and  from  thence  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks, 
Lud-lane,  where  we  arrived  at  9 o’clock.  Sep.  22,  re- 
moved from  the  Swan  to  No.  8,  Caples  Court,  and  dined 
with  Mr.  Jeffryes.  24,  25,  and  26,  confined  by  an  erup- 
tion on  m}^  face  and  hands.  Sep.  27,  dined  at  Richmond. 
28th  took  physic,  and  wrote  a long  letter  to  my  wife. 
From  Sep.  28  to  Oct.  4,  chiefly  spent  in  walking  and 
inspecting  every  thing  I thought  necessary  or  curious. 
Oct.  4,  left  London  at  10  a.m.  for  Holyhead,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Godet ; passed  through  several  small  towns, 
but  of  little  note ; slept  at  Northampton,  a ver3’’  large 
and  handsome  place ; from  thence  to  Marketarborrow, 
where  a tree  grows  against  the  wall  called  Pericanthus 
(src).  Further  on,  we  breakfasted  at  Leicester,  a most 
excellent  house,  J.  P.  Allamand  keeps  it,  ’tis  called  Three 
Cranes  Inn.  We  dined  at  Derby  at  the  George,  most 
notorious  extortioners ; from  thence  we  came  to  Mat- 
lock  and  slept,  a most  romantic  place  and  very  pleasant ; 
there  is  a bath,  rather  cold,  tho’  called  a hot  bath  ; every 
thing  very  reasonable — Lovet’s  House.  Next  we  came 
to  Tiswell,  a b — g — d place,  and  took  post  to  Buxton  and 
dined.  A very  hot  bath  here  and  good  inns  ; we  set  up 
at  the  ‘ Hall,’  in  which  the  bath  is  kept ; slept  at  Max- 
field.  Wednesday  7th,  came  through  Knutsford.Northwick, 
and  thence  to  Chester,  where  we  breakfasted  about  . . . 
having  rode  thirty-six  miles  this  morning,  from  thence  to 
St.  Asaph  thirty  miles,  where  we  slept.  Tuesday,  Oct.  8, 
arrived  at  night  at  Hohffiead,  sixW-six  miles  from  the 
place  we  slept.  9th,  at  12,  set  sail  in  the  Claremount 
packet.  Captain  Taylor ; at  3 we  cleared  the  head,  and 
arrived  at  the  Hill  of  Howth,  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, at  12  at  night;  at  one  in  the  morning  anchored 
inside  the  harbour,  where  we  staid  till  9,  then  took  boat 
and  arrived  at  Apins  (.?)  Quay.  10th,  arrived  in  Dublin, 
and  stopped  at  Sheridan’s  Hotel,  Fowns  Street. 
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Thursday,  Dec.  9,  1784,  left  Curryglass  House,  and 
took  the  following  articles  with  me  to  Dublin  : 13  shirts 
and  12  stocks;  1 pair  of  silk  breeches,  and  waistcoat; 
1 red  and  2 diaper  nightcaps  ; 2 cambric  and  6 laun 
handkerchiefs ; 3 white,  and  2 pair  of  black  silk  stock- 
ings ; 4 pair  of  thread  do. ; 4 pair  of  yarn  do. ; 2 pair  of 
gauze  do. ; 3 pair  of  nankeen  breeches ; 3 white  waist- 
coats ; 1 pair  drawers  ; 1 beaver  hood.  Slept  at  Clonmel, 
met  Ctesar  Calclough  and  a Mr.  Devereux  there,  and 
supped  together.  About  four  or  live  miles  from  Cappo- 
quin,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  in  a lonely  part 
of  the  mountains,  but  a tolerable  improvement  in  itself, 
lives  a Colonel  Blakeney,  who  admits  no  woman  under 
his  roof,  tho’  a man  of  very  good  constitution  and  a great 
sportsman.  10th,  left  Clonmel  about  half  past  nine,  and 
breakfasted  at  the  nine  mile  house,  a most  rascally  place, 
and  the  worst  of  things.  Callan  seems  to  be  a smart 
place ; between  it  and  Kilkenny,  Lord  Desart’s  on  the 
left,  a noble  house  and  elegant  improvements ; on  the 
right  is  Counsellor  Fred^  Flood’s,  by  no  means  so  respec- 
table in  its  appearance.  Lord  Desart  is  a man  about  forty 
years  old ; never  will  marrj’-,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself.  Slept  at  the  ‘ Sheaf,’  a very  large  and  good  inn, 
and  helped  by  very  genteel  people  ; about  three  miles  on 
there  is  a very  fine  improvement,  Mr.  Cuff  lives  there. 
At  the  Royal  Oak  there  is  a tolerable  inn.  Between 
Leighlin  Bridge  and  Castle  Dermot,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  lives  Sir  Chas.  Burton  of  Pollards-town,  next  him 
Burton  of  Burton  Hall,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  is  Painstown,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Cooke;  remarkably 
fine  sheep-walks  near  the  road  belonging  to  those  gentle- 
men. Castle  Dermot  seems  to  be  a wretched  hole,  but 
one  tolerable  inn  ; here  jmu  pass  by  a noble  improvement 
of  the  Earl  of  Alborough,  called  Bailin.  Sam^  Yates 
lived  at  Timolin  where  I slept  at  the  ‘ Globe,’  kept  by 
Haly — no  great  things.  Dec.  11,  left  Timolin  at  6 a.m., 
and  arrived  at  Kaas  at  8*35.  I could  make  no  remark 
on  the  country,  as  I was  shut  up  in  my  chair  and  not  even 
daylight  to  see.  Left  Naas  at  11  a.m.,  and  arrived  in 
Dublin  at  2 same  day. 

“Set  sail  for  England  on  Friday,  May  20,  1791,  at 
9 A.M.  from  Marino,  opposite  Passage  (Cork),  on  board 
the  Sally  of  Mary  Port,  Cap*  Asbridge,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Westray,  Mr.  Courtney,  my  daughter,  and  her  maid 
Johanna  Walsh;  arrived  at  Swansey  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  slept  at  Lake’s,  the  Macworth  Arms,  a very 
spacious  inn  and  well  kept.  A great  pottery  and  very 
extensive  copper  works  up  the  river  Tawy,  and  vast  coal 
mines,  particularly  Bary  Smith’s  colliery,  who  lives  near 
and  has  a very  beautiful  demesne.  At  Aberthaw  may  be 
had  a limestone,  nearly  of  the  same  quality  of  Tarras 
when  burned.  Our  first  stage,  called  Neath,  you  would 
mistake  for  inland  did  you  not  see  ships  in  the  fields  near 
the  shabb}*  old  bridge,  parti}’-  covered  with  planks  and 
paved  over.  Sir  Harbert  Mackworth  lives  in  a spacious 
house  on  a fine  wooded  hill  commanding  the  town ; he 
has  a bank  at  Swansey,  and  another  at  Neath — God 
knows,  he  may  as  well  have  one  in  Ballypooreen.  Next 
stage,  Pyle,  met  nothing  remarkable;  Cowbridge,  eleven 
miles  on,  a neat  inland  town — a large  and  elegant  kitchen 
and  clean  house  at  the  Bear.  Cai'diflT,  Lord  Cardhf’s 
castle,  a large  fortified  Gothic  building,  greatly  spoken  of 
in  Wales,  tho’  no  great  beauty.  A remarkably  fine  steeple 
of  Gothic  construction.  Four  miles  to  the  left  from  Cardiff 
to  Newport  is  a very  spacious  improvement  and  house, 
belonging  to  Sir  Christopher  Tent  of  London  ; the  house 
has  365  windows.  Mr.  Morgan  has  another  house  at  Luke- 
peny,  and  a most  superb  improvement  near  Newport;  at 
least  one  thousand  brace  of  deer  near  the  road,  the}’-  are 
quite  familiar  even  as  sheep.  The  water  is  hard  at  New- 
port; to  wash  clothes  in  summer  they  burn  ferns,  make 
balls  of  the  ashes,  about  the  size  of  a hand-ball,  wetted 


with  water;  and  when  they  use  them  to  soften  the 
water,  they  calcine  them  and  put  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen in  a large  tub  of  boiling  water,  which  softens  it  and 
saves  a great  deal  of  soap.  We  slept  here;  the  tide 
rises  thirty-six  feet  perpendicular,  and  over  a nasty  muddy 
river  there  is  an  old  rotten  wooden  bridge,  shocking  to  look  ! 
at  and  dangerous  to  pass  over ; the  boards  on  all  laid  loose,  j 
and  no  covering^ — on  the  whole,  ’tis  a nasty  old  town,  i 
Eleven  miles  from  last  stage  is  Newferry  ; the  Severn  is  i 
here  three  miles  over  ; you  then  come  to  the  ferry-house. 
Company  at  Bath:  Lord  Westmeath,  old  but  smart; 
Duke  of  Newcastle  ; Lord  Hoath  and  Laxly,  and  old  but 
strong  ; Lord  Charlemont,  bending  down ; Lady  Spencer, 
a smart  one,  and  mother  to  Lady  Duncannon  ; Dutchess  i 
of  Devonshire ; Lord  and  Lady  Duncannon ; Bishop  of  j 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  Mrs.  Pretty  man  ; Bishop  of  Norwich.  | 
Left  Cork  for  Dublin  and  London,  Nov.  21, 1794;  went 
by  way  of  Limerick.  Sailed  for  England  Dec.  6,  1794  ; 
got  to  London  9 a.m.  Dec.  10,  1794.  Lay  that  night  at 
the  Swan  in  Lad  Lane.  Dec.  11,  came  to  lodge  at  35, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  at  Mr.  Smith’s  ; at  night  went 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  12tb,  all  day  executing  my 
friend’s  commissions.  13th,  waited  on  Mr.  Bainbridge ; 
at  night  went  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Sunday  14th, 
dined  at  Mr.  May’s,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square.  15th, 
waited  all  the  morning  for  Mr.  Peacock  ; between  that 
and  dinner,  went  to  the  Admiralty — a most  amazing  fog 
all  the  afternoon.  16th,  wrote  to  Dr.  Willis,  Tenterden 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  to  fix  an  hour  to  consult  respect- 
ing my  wife’s  illness  ; last  night,  or  rather  early  this 
morning,  dreamed  of  high  tempestuous  seas,  &c.  17th, 

for  my  wife  waited  on  Dr.  Willis,  gave  him  five  guineas  ; 
he  recommended  electricity,  plentiful  diet,  and  cocoa  in 
lieu  of  tea  and  coffee  ; for  her  eyes  gentle  flashes  of  elec- 
tricity from  a wooden  point  towards  the  eye  ; powdered 
gum  guiacum  by  way  of  physic ; left  a card  at  Lord 
Donoughmore’s.  19th,  got  a note  from  Lord  Donough- 
raore  saying  that  he  would  breakfast  with  me  tomorrow  ; 
bought  Mrs.  Croker’s  chain  for  12/. ; dined  at  a chop- 
house  in  the  Strand.  A hard  frost  this  day,  the  ice  a full 
inch  thick.  22nd,  a thaw ; dined  at  Cotters,  New  Ex- 
change. 23rd,  waited  on  Sam.  Smith,  Sons,  & Co.,  Lom- 
bard Street,  and,  finally,  fixed  a correspondence ; dined  ! 
at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  with  B.  Dobel  and 
J.  Woodley  ; took  seat  in  the  coach  for  Chester,  to  leave* 
London  at  four  tomorrow  evening.  24th,  left  London, 
and  went  in  a coach  from  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  X,- 
in  company  with  Capt.  Godfrey  ; came  through  Coven- 
try, Birmingham,  &c. ; arrived"  at  Chester  at  6 p.m.  on 
Friday  26th,  where  we  slept  till  12 ; at  one  went  into 
the  mail  coach,  and  arrived  at  Holyhead  6 on  Saturday 
evening  the  27th,  where  we  slept  that  night.  Sunday 
28th,  breakfasted  and  dined  at  the  Head  ; the  wind  quite  ' 
fair  at  E,  yet  the  packet  waits  for  Lord  Milton,  secretary 
to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  is  expected  in  a few  days  to 
sail  for  Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Harcourt.  29th,  Monday  morning  at  2 set  sail  in  the 
Clermont,  Capt.  Taylor,  and  arrived  at  11  in  Dublin  30tb, 
and  dined  with  Mr.  Shaw.  31st,  at  10-30  p.m.,  went 
into  the  mail  coach,  and  arrived  in  Cork  on  Friday  morn-  , 
ing  Jan.  2,  1795,  and  that  day  opened  the  bank.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOLKLORE. 

Devon  Folk  Lore  : Mice.— -If  these  creatures 
run  over  a bed  at  night,  they  portend  death.  I 
was  lately  visiting  a dying  woman  in  a Devon 
almshouse,  who  spoke  in  great  fear  of  the  many 
mice  with  which  her  room  abounded  j and  (added 
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the  simple  soul)  “ I prays  God  at  a night  when 
I hears  ’em  running  about  to  keep  ’em  down.” 

Pelagius. 

Folk  Lore  : Dorsetshire  Custom. — It  is  cus- 
tomary in  Dorsetshire  for  the  boys  to  go  about 
at  Shrovetide  with  potsherds  to  throw  at  people’s 
doors.  These  are  tolerated,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  throw  stones.  As  they  call  at  the 
various  houses,  they  sing  this  doggrel : — 

“ I’m  come  a shroveing, 

For  a piece  of  pancake, 

Or  a piece  of  bacon, 

Or  a little  truckle  cheese, 

Of  your  own  making. 

Give  me  some,  or  give  me  none, 

Or  else  vour  door  shall  have  a stone.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Folk  Lore  : Babies  (P*’  S.  ix.  53.)  — Old 
ladies  — mothers  of  families — say  that  if  babies 
have  strength  to  live  seven  days  they  will  most 
likely  live  seven  weeks,  and  if  they  live  over  seven 
weeks,  they  will  live  seven  months;  and  unless 
something  particularly  bad  happens  to  them,  they 
will  reach  the  age  of  seven  years,  providing  the 
seven  months  are  safely  got  over.  My  grand- 
mother, who  brought  up  eleven  children  out  of 
twelve,  never  would  allow  her  babies  to  go  out 
of  her  personal  care  until  they  were  fourteen 
(twice  seven)  months  old — till  they  had  ‘^stiffened 
in  their  limbs,”  as  she  said.  It  is  an  old  belief  in 
Derbyshire,  that  if  a child  cries  loudly  at  its  birth, 
and  lifts  up  an  open  hand,  it  is  born  to  command; 
but  if  it  “ clutches  ” with  its  thumb  tucked  in, 
it  will  be  of  a cringing,  slavish  disposition,  and 
probably  will  be  very  unhealthy  all  its  life. 

Thomas  Katclieee. 

Irish  Folk  Lore  : St.  Patrick  and  County 
Kerry. — It  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  wickedness  of  the  people  of  Kerry,  St. 
Patrick  could  not  enter  the  county  to  bless  it, 
but  stood  upon  a hill  overlooking  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  said,  I bless  county  Kerry  in  the 
distance.”  To  tell  this  story  to  a Kerryite  is  well 
calculated  to  disturb  his  equanimity.  I have  learnt 
this  piece  of  lore  from  an  Irishman  not  born  in 
Kerry,  and  have  often  tried  its  marvellous  effects 
upon  the  unblessed  but  withal  good-natured  people 
from  Kerry.  J.  Jeremiah. 

Signs’  of  Summer. — A few  days  ago,  in  Berk- 
shire, I saw  a bat  flying  at  midday,  and  was  told 
that  “A  bat  at  noon  shows  an  early  summer.” 
And  to-day,  January  19,  I heard  the  smallest 
uncrested  willow- wren,  or  chiflchaff,  utter  its  two 
sharp  notes — a bird  which  Gilbert  White  men- 
tioned as  usually  first  heard  about  March  20. 

Makrocheir. 

Folk  Lore:  Lord  Fell,  the  King  of  the 
Fairies.  — At  Scarborough  a woman  has  lately 
been  charged  with  obtaining  money  under  false 


pretences  from  a fellow-servant  by  professing  to 
cure  her  of  an  illness  produced  by  a ho.stile  spell, 
by  her  interest  with  “ Lord  Fell,  the  King  of  the 
Fairies,”  with  whom  the  prisoner  had  great  in- 
terest. Can  anyone  give  a history  of  this  mountain 
lord  ? is  he  the  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs  ? (Notes 
to  Lady  of  the  Laked)  W.  G. 

Saint  Valentine’s  Day  Customs. — The  cus- 
toms which  I endeavour  to  describe  below  have, 
I believe,  pretty  nearly  died  out.  They  were 
common  enough  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  in  Derbj"- 
shire.  Burns,  in  his  Tam  Glen,  mentions  the 
first  of  them. 

Valentine  Dealing. — Each  young  woman  in  the 
house  would  procure  several  slips  of  paper,  and 
write  upon  them  the  names  of  the  young  men 
they  knew,  or  those  they  had  a preference  for. 
The  slips  when  ready  were  then  put.  into  a boot 
or  a shoe  (a  man’s),  or  else  into  a handy  hat,  and 
then  shaken  up.  Then  each  lassie  put  in  her 
hand  and  drew  a slip,  which  she  read  and  retained 
until  everyone  had  drawn.  The  slips  were  then 
put  back,  and  the  drawing  done  over  again.  This 
was  done  three  times.  If  a girl  drew  the  same 
slip  thrice,  she  was  sure  to  be  married  in  a short 
time,  and  to  a person  of  the  same  name  as  that 
which  was  written  upon  the  thrice-drawn  slip. 

Looking  through  the  Keyhole. — In  the  early  morn 
of  Saint  Valentine,  young  women  would  look 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  house  door.  If  they 
saw  only  a single  object  or  person,  they  certainly 
would  go  alone  all  that  year.  If  they  saw  two 
or  more  objects  or  persons,  they  would  be  sure  to 
have  a sweetheart,  and  that  right  soon ; but  if 
fortune  so  favoured  them  that  by  chance  they  saw 
a cock  and  a hen,  they  might  be  quite  certain  of 
being  married  before  the  year  was  out. 

Sweeping  the  Girls  was  another  real  old  Derby- 
shire custom.  If  a girl  did  not  have  a kiss,  or  if 
her  sweetheart  did  not  come  to  see  her  early  on 
this  morning,  it  was  because  she  was  dusty ; and 
therefore  it  was  needful  that  she  should  be  well 
swept  with  a broom,  and  then  equally  well  kissed 
by  the  young  men  of  the  house,  and  those  living 
near,  who  used  to  go  round  to  their  intimate 
friends’  houses  to  perform  this  custom. 

Thos.  Ratcliffe, 


POLYEUCTES  AND  LORDS  GLENGALL  AND 
THY^NNE. 

Many  years  ago  I was  bound  by  train  for 
Brighton,  and  having  nothing  to  read  on  my 
journey,  I went  into  a bookseller’s  shop  in  King 
William  Street  (City)  and  bought  a I2mo  volume 
of  an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  then  in  course  of 
publication  at  Leipsic,  by  Tauchnitz.  In  the  first 
few  miles  I read  the  41st  Oration,  ripbs  '^irovdiau 
virep  TrpoiKSs,  of  which  this  is  the  hypothesis : — 
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Polyeuctes,  an  Atlienian,  had  two  daughters. 
The  younger  he  first  betrothed  to  Leocrates ; and 
afterwards,  upon  some  difference  with  him,  to 
Speudias.  The  elder  he  gave  to  the  plaintiff  in 
the  cause.  Polyeuctes  died,  and  left  his  property 
to  his  daughters,  share  and  share  alike.  The 
plaintiff  pleads  that  Polyeuctes  had  promised  him 
forty  minee  as  dowry,  but  that  he  had  only  re- 
ceived thirty;  that  Polyeuctes  in  his  lifetime 
acknowledged  the  debt,  and  when  near  death 
separated  a house  from  the  rest  of  his  property 
and  gave  it  in  release.  Leocrates  claimed  this 
house  as  part  of  the  property  to  be  divided.  And 
this  is  the  main  issue.  Besides  this,  the  plaintiff 
charges  Speudias  with  unlawfully  keeping  back 
from  the  common  property  certain  indebted  moneys 
of  Polyeuctes  and  the  elder  daughter.  Speudias 
pleading  in  answer  that  he  also  had  only  received 
thirty  minm,  the  plaintiff  replies : — Ist.  That,  if 
so,  it  was  within  the  lawful  power  of  Polyeuctes 
to  give  a larger  dowry  to  one  daughter  than  to 
the  other.  2nd.  That  Speudias  asserts  a falsehood : 
the  truth  being  that  he  (Speudias)  had  received 
thirty  minse  in  current  coin,  but  the  ten  in 
clothes  and  jewels  worth  more  than  ten  minse. 

When  I had  read  to  the  end,  a gentleman 
opposite  to  me,  who  had  been  reading  The  Times, 
handed  it  to  me,  saying : Have  you  read  this 
extraordinary  suit  between  Lord  Glengall  and 
Lord  Edward  Thynne  ? ” I had  not  seen  it, 
thanked  him,  and  began  to  read.  To  my  amaze- 
ment I found  the  case,  incident  for  incident,  iden- 
tical with  that  pleaded  in  the  Athenian  court  two 
thousand  .years  before.  Of  course  there  were 
some  trifling  points  of  difference,  and  the  amount 
in  dispute  was  immeasurabl}"  larger,  but  the  iden- 
tity almost  exact ; and  the  coincidence  between  my 
accidental  purchase  and  the  publication  in  Lon- 
don I think  so  remarkable  as  to  be  worthy  of 
record  in  N.  & Q.”  Heebert  Randolph. 

Ringmore. 


Nelson’s  celebrated  Signal. — I have  often 
heard  my  brother-in-law  Sir  Provo  William 
Parry  Wallis,  “ Vice-xAdmiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom,”  who  was  second  lieutenant  on  board 
the  “ Shannon  ” in  her  famous  action,  and  took  . 
the  ship  into  Halifax  when  the  captain  was  dis- 
abled and  the  first  lieutenant  killed,  condemn  the 
misquotation  of  Nelson’s  celebrated  signal.  In 
order  to  place  upon  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  a 
record  with  authority  of  the  true  form,  I have 
obtained  his  written  statement.  It  is  as  follows : 

“ With  respect  to  Nelson’s  signal  off  Trafalgar,  his 
flag  lieutenant  (the  late  Captain  Pasco)  told  me  the 
words  were,  ‘ England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duU',’  not  ‘ will  do  ’ ; but,  strange  to  say,  the  Admiralhj 
pcrjietuate  the  error  by  having  the  latter  words  inscribed 
upo7i  a shield  which  1 have  seen.” 

Herbert  Randolph.  | 


Round  Church  Towers  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. — Can  any  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  give 
me  some  information  respecting  the  round  towers 
which  belong  to  some  of  the  smaller  of  the  old  ' 
churches  in  this  part  of  England  ? In  an  old  copy  i 
of  Blomefield’s  Norfolk  now  before  me  I find  ' 
among  the  copious  notes  of  a most  careful  com-  | 
mentator  the  following  (apropos  to  Letheringset  i 
church),  Round  towers  denote  a river  at  hand.”  j 
This  remark,  however,  does  not,  I find,  invariably  i 
hold  good.  Some  of  the  towers  to  which  I refer  i 
are  round  for  the  most  part,  but  octagonal  in  the  ! 
upper  portion,  as,  for  example,  in  the  church  of 
Gisleham,  Suffialk.  F.  J.  N.  Ind.  j 

^ Bayfield  Hall,  Norfolk.  | 

“ Hereditary  Hangmen.” — 

Menenms.  When  jmu  speak  best  unto  the  purpose, 
it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards ; and  your 
beards  deserve  nob  so  honourable  a grave  as  to  stuff  a 
botcher’s  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass’s- pack- 
saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  is  proud ; who, 
in  a cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecessors 
since  Deucalion,  though  peradventure  some  of  the  best 
of  ’em  were  hereditary  hangmen.” — Coriolanus,  Act  I.  1 
Sc.  1. 

Shakespeare  here  speaks  of  hereditary  hang- 
men, and  in  the  manor  of  Stoneley,  in  his  native  i 
county  of  YVarwick,  there  were  anciently  four  i 
bondmen,  whereof  each  held  one  messuage  and  | 
one  quartron  of  land,  by  the  service  of  making  the  | 
gallows  and  hanging  the  thieves.  Each  of  which  ' 
bondmen  was  to  wear  a red  clout  betwixt  his  | 
shoulders,  upon  his  upper  garment ; to  plow,  reap, 
make  the  lord’s  malt,  and  do  other  servile  work.” 
Reg.  de  Stoneley  Monast.  Blount  iii. 

Coke  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  117th  sec- 
tion of  Littleton’s  Tenures : — 

“ The  worst  tenure  that  I have  read  of,  of  this  kind, 
(socage)  is  to  hold  lands  to  be.  ultor  sceleratorum  con- 
demnatorum,  ut  alios  suspendio,  alios  memhrorum  detrun-  ; 
catione,  vel  aliis  modis  juxtaquantitatemperpetrati  sceleris 
puniat,  (that  is)  to  be  a hangman  or  executioner.  It 
seemeth  in  ancient  times  such  officers  were  not  volunta- 
ries, nor  for  lucre  to  be  hired,  unless  they  were  bound 
thereunto  by  tenure.” — Co.  Litt.  86  a.  , 

W.  L.  Rushton. 

Mrs.  Bovey  and  the  Meetings  of  the 
Three  Choirs.  — The  Rev.  Peter  Senhouse’s 
sermon  on  The  Use  of  Mustek,  preached  at  Glou- 
cester  in  1728,  is' dedicated  ^‘to  Mrs.  Pope,”  with  j 
an  acknowledgment  of  “how  much  is  OAving”  in 
respect  to  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs — 

“ To  the  Avisdom  and  goodness  of  Amur  late  excellent 
friend,  and  our  kind  and  memorable  patroness  Mrs.  Bovey, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  good  work,  and,  during 
her  life,  liberally  contributed  to  the  support  of  it.” 

It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Lysons,  that  this  munificent  lady  was 
th«  actual  founder  of  the  “ Meetings  of  the  Three 
Choirs.”  Her  name  does  not  even  occur  in  his 
account  of  that  institution. 

Edavard  F.  Rimbault. 
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caurru^. 

AXXE  BOLEYX’S  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS. 

Does  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  know  wliat  has 
become  of  the  little  volume  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  notes  to  George  Wyat’s 
Life  of  Anne  Boleyn  (London,  1817,  privately 
printed)  ? — 

“ To  every  one  of  these  (her  ladies)  she  (Anne  Boleyn) 
gave  a little”  book  of  devotions  neatly  written  on  vellum, 
and  bound  in  covers  of  solid  gold  enamelled,  with  a ring 
to  each  cover  to  hang  it  at  their  girdles,  for  their  con- 
stant use  and  meditation. 

“ One  of  these  little  volumes,  traditionally  said  to  have 
been. given  by  the  Queen  when  on  the  scatFold  to  her 
attendant,  one  of  the  Wyat  family,  and  preserved 
them  through  several  generations,  is  described  by  Vertue 
as  being  seen  by  him  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wyat  of 
Charterhouse  Square  in  1721.  See  VValpole’s  Miscel- 
laneous Antiquities,  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  1772, 
No.  II.  p.  13. 

“This  small  volume,  bound  in  gold  richly  chased, 
1^  in.  long  by  1§  broad,  is  now  in  the  editor’s  possession  : 
its  contents  are  a metrical  version  of  13  psalms,  or  parts 
of  psalms,  of  which  the  following  specimen  may  not  be 
unacceptable : — 

‘ Lord  holde  thy  hand 
yn  thy  great  rage 
Stryke  me  not  after 
my  desert 
Nor  yn  thy  wrathe 
la}'-  to  my  charge 
The  faults  founde 
yn  my  synfull  hert. 

‘ Haue  mercy  lorde 
vppon  the  weake 
31}'^  bodie  feeble 
and  lowe  brought 
I tremble  as 

my  bones  would  breake 
When  thy  stroke  cumeth 
yn  my  thought.’ 

“ The  volume  consists  of  104  leaves  of  vellum,  on  each 
of  which  is  one  verse  divided  into  eight  lines ; a blank 
of  one  leaf  is  between  each  psalm.” 

It  appears  from  a note  to  S.  W.  Singer's  edi- 
tion of  Cavendish’s  Life  of  Wolsey,  1825  (ii.  206), 
that  in  1817  the  little  gold-hound  volume  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Triphook,  who  was  there- 
fore presumably  the  editor  of  the  privately  printed 
Life  of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  wrong,  however, 
in  thinking  that  his  little  book  was  the  one  seen 
by  Vertue  and  described  by  Horace  Walpole ; 
for  this,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Rom- 
ney, has  never  been  out  of  the  Wyatt  and  Mar- 
sham  families,  and  differs  in  many  details  from 
the  one  above  described. 

Mr.  Triphook’s  little  book,  though  not  the 
volume  traditionally  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Anne  Boleyn  on  the  scaffold  to  the  Wyat  lady, 
may  in  all  probability  have  been  presented  by 
her  to  another  of  her  attendants. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  if  it  could  be 


found,  to  compare  it  with  the  Wyat  book  in  Lord 
Romney’s  possession.  R.  Maesham. 

5,  Chesterfield  Street,  Mayfair. 

[Consult  a note  on  Anne  Boleyn’s  little  “ Book  of  De- 
votions” in  Miss  Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,  edit.  1854,  ii.  698. — Ed.] 

Aee  you  theee  with  youe  Beaes  ? ” — 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  proverbial  question  ? 

W.  P.  P. 

Beekeley  oe  Baeeley. — I was  once  (when 
travelling  in  the  Cotswold)  shown  some  very  good 
MS.  poems,  written  by  a person  of  the  above 
name,  and  who  was  said  to  be  a valet  or  upper 
servant  in  the  family  of  a Gloucestershire  clergy- 
man. Is  anything  known  of  the  author,  and  are 
any  of  his  productions  in  print?  Perhaps  some 
one  resident  in  the  bright  city”  can  answer  my 
query.  Viatoe  (1.) 

Holy  Bible,  1691. — In  my  note  book,  under 
the  year  1691,  24mo,  I find  a Bible  named  as  by 

Parker,  London.’’  Can  you  or  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  respecting  it  ? I suspect 
it  to  be  a misprint  for  Barker,”  or  else  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  numerous  Bibles  printed  by  the 
Oxford  University  press,  at  the  Theater  ” for 
Peter  Parker,  Guy,  Ann  Leake,  and  others. 

W.  J.  Loetie. 

[The  only  Bible  of  1691  to  be  found  in  Lea  Wilson’s 
List  or  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  is  the  one 
with  the  following  imprint ; “ Printed  at  the  Theater  in 
Oxford,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Thomas  Gu}'-,  at  the  Oxford 
Arms  in  Lombard-street,  near  Popes-head-alley,  London, 
1691.”  It  is  famed  for  a mistranslation  hr  Acts  vi. '3, 
“ Whom  ye  may  appoint.”] 

Black  Raust. — Some  time  in  the  past  autumn 
a shower  of  black  rain  fell  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. I did  not  witness  it  myself,  but  several  of 
the  other  members  of  a field  club  informed  me 
that  they  undoubtedly  did.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  none  of  them  took  any  steps  to  ascertain 
its  nature.  Trusting  to  some  others  having  been 
more  alive  to  the  interests  of  science  than  these 
gentlemen,  I beg  through  your  pages  to  ask  for 
information  concerning  this  singular  phenomenon, 
which  cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  every 
reader.  T.  P.  F. 

Booth  Family. — About  1670  or  1680  the  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Sir  Montague  Cholmley,  of 
Euston,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard 
Booth,  alderman  of  London — said  to  be  descended 
from  a cadet  branch  of  the  family  of  Booth,  Earls 
of  Warrington.  I should  be  glad  of  any  clue  to 
the  ancestors  or  descendants  of  the  said  Richard 
Booth,  or  any  other  information  about  him.  • 

E.  F.  D.  C. 

Deeivations  oe  Counteies,  etc. — 1.  Wanted, 
any  book,  article,  or  any  thing  printed  whatsoever, 
where  I can  find  the  derivations  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  and  their  provinces. 
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2.  Can  you  tell  me  the  title  of  the  best  history 
of  the  Vaudois  ? 

3.  Where  do  the  following  lines  occur,  and 
what  is  the  word  left  blank  ? — 

“ Henry  YIII.  pulled  down  ....  and  cells  : Henry  IX. 
shall  pull  down  Bishops  and  bells.” 

W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

The  Erl  King. — In  a translation  of  Gothe’s  bal- 
lad by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton, 
he  renders  it,  both  in  the  title  and  throughout  his 
version,  as  the  Elfin  King.”  In  our  German 
dictionaries  there  is  no  such  word  as  Brl.  Hilpert 
lias  — 

“ Erlhonig,  I 'rlenkdnlg,  a fabulous  being  in  the  ancient 
German  inj'thology  and  popular  superstitions,  the  erl- 
king.” 

But  this  gives  us  no  information  as  to  his  mytho- 
logical character  and  position.  Gothe  makes  him 
anything  but  the  King  of  the  Fairies,  which  seems 
to  have  been  Mr.  Robertson’s  impression.  His 
position  in  the  ballad  is  rather  as  the  minister  or 
herald  of  death.  Can  any  of  our  many  German 
friends  enlighten  me  ? W.  M.  T. 

Frescoes  at  Eetcham  Park,  Leatherhead. 
At  Fetcham,  near  Leatherhead  in  Surrey,  is  a large 
mansion  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Hankey,  called 
Fetcham  Park.  According  to  Mannifagham  and 
Bray  the  house  was  partly  built  by  one  of  the 
Vincent  family,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
Arthur  Moore,  a commissioner  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations, and  a director  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  This  gentleman 
enlarged  and  planted  the  park  about  the  year 
1718,  and  probably  added  to  the  house  at  the 
same  time,  as  there -are  indications  that  altera- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  existing  structure. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  hall  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  principal  room  on  the  upper  floor  are  painted 
in  fresco  wuth  mythological  subjects,  very  fairly 
executed,  apparently  by  a foreign  artist,  some  of 
the  figures  being  evidently  portraits.  Is  anything 
known  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  works  ? I 
have  consulted  all  the  likely  authorities,  but  can 
find  no  information  concerning  them. 

John' Herb. 

Scott  Hamilton  is  author  of  Garibaldi,  a 
drama,  18G4  (Belfast : Jas.  Johnston,  24,  High 
Street,  printer).  In  the  title-page  Mr.  S.  Hamil- 
ton is  said  to  be  author  of  Almourah,  Sacred 
Dramas,  Ac.  What  are  the  titles  of  the  sacred 
dramas,  and  when  were  they  published  ? Is  Mr. 
S.  Hamilton  a resident  in  Belfast  ? R.  Inglis. 

Heraldic. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  to  w’hom  these  arms  belong  ? 

On  an  oval  shield  parted  per  fesse  or  and  azure, 
1st  three  roses  in  azure ; 2ndly,  three  roses  in 
or,  two  in  chief,  one  in  base  (the  roses  have  four 
leaflets  only). 


These  arms  occur  in  a picture  in  my  possession 
by  Bonifazio  Veneziano,  born  1491,  died  1553. 
The  picture  is  an  allegorical  one,  representing 
numerous  figures,  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  The  picture  is  divided  into  three  circles 
with  three  separate  entrances.  The  arms  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  architrave,  which  rests 
on  marble  columns  forming  the  first  entrance,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a golden  statue  of  the  poetical 
deity  Fame. 

I suspect  they  are  the  arms  of  some  Venetian 
ecclesiastic.  Escutcheons,  particularly  of  Italian 
ecclesiastics,  are  generally  oval.”  (See  Porny’s 
Heraldry.)  R.  M.  B. 

Charles  Leigh,  author  of  T/w  Natural  His- 
tory of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a degree  in  1683.  He 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Roj^al  Society  in 
1685,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1701. 
He  is  said  to  have  practised  as  a surgeon  or  a 
physician  in  London.  I am  anxious  to  know 
when  and  where  he  died.  H.  Fishwick. 

Carr  Hill,  Rochdale. 

Thomas  Mowbray. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  I could  see  a portrait 
of  the  notorious  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  died  1399  ? Any  sort  of  portrait  I 
should,  be  glad  to  have  access  to,  but  one  about 
the  size  and  style  of  those  in  Strutt’s  Regal  Anti- 
quities, would  best  suit  my  purpose.  It  is  stated 
by  Planche,  in  his  British  Costume,  that  Thomas 
Mowbray  wore  — by  right  of  his  descent  from 
Edward  I.  or  by  favour  of  Richard  II.  — the 
three  plumes  known  now  as  Prince  of  Wales’s 
plumes.  Is  he  anywhere  so  represented  in  a pic- 
ture ? Do  any  portraits  exist  of  his  father  John 
Lord  Mowbray,  or  of  his  mother  Elizabeth 
Segrave,  the  daughter  of  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
Duchess  of  Norfolk  ? T.  E.  S. 

[No  such  portrait  is  in  the  British  Museum,  or  in  the 
Sutherland  Collection  at  Oxford ; nor  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  one  in  the  catalogues  printed  or  in  manuscript.] 

Myeanwt. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  Welsh 
name  Myfanwy  ? Makrocheir. 

Nonsuch  Palace. — We  are  told  in  history  that 
Henry  VHI.  frequently  lived  at  a place  called 
Nonsuch  Palace.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any 
of  your  readers  will  tell  me  where  Nonsuch  Palace 
was  situated,  and  why  it  was  so  called  ? M.  A. 

[Nonsuch  Palace  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheam 
and  Fwell  in  Surrey.  Of  the  origin  of  the  name  Leland, 
as  Camden  informs  us,  thus  sings  : — 

“Hanc  quia  non  habent  similem,  laudare  Britanni 
Saepe  solent,  NULLi^Me  parem  cognovrine  dicunt.’’' 
(This,  because  it  has  no  equal,  Britons  are  accustomed  to 
praise,  and  call  by  name  the  Matchless,  or  Nonsuch.) 
The  works  were  not  completed  at  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  January,  1547.  Queen  Mary  granted  this  pala- 
tial building  to  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel;  but  it 
was  purchased  back  by  Queen  Elizabeth  from  his  son-in- 
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law,  Lord  Lumley.  It  was  subsequently  settled  _ respec- 
tively on  Anne  of  Denmark  and  Henrietta  Maria  ; and 
during  the  Commonwealth  was  divided  between  Gen. 
Lambert  and  Col.  Pride,  the  latter  of  whom  died  here  in 
1658.  It  was  finally  granted  to  Lady  Castlemaine 
(Duchess  of  Cleveland),  who  pulled  it  down,  sold  the 
materials,  and  divided  the  park  into  farms.  For  further 
particulars  of  this  famed  palace,  consult  Brayley’s  Sur- 
rey, iv.  406;  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August,  1837, 
p.  135 ; and  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Surrey,  Sec.,  ed.  1865, 
p.  69.] 

Noeman  Poetet,  Mysteeies,  etc.  — In  the 
Gent.  Mag.  (June?),  1836,  there  is  an  article  on 
Early  Norman  and  French  Poetry,  Mysteries,  &c., 
with  translation  of  part  of  an  old  mystery ; and 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  July,  1837  (heinp;  No.  5 of 

Ketrospective  Eeview  ’’)  there  is  another  essay  on 
Miracle  Plays  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  who  wrote  these 
essays  ? R.  Inglis. 

Notices  aeeixed  to  Chekch  Dooes. — I shall 
he  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  old  custom 
of  affixing  notices  to  the  church  doors,  relating  to 
the  parish  or  neighbourhood,  but  having  no  refer- 
ence to  matters  ecclesiastical.  I do  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  notices  that  were  ordered  to  be  placed 
there  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  follow- 
ing notice  as  to  lost  property  1 discovered,  some 
years  ago,  amongst  a lot  of  rubbish  in  a chest 
under  the  tower  of  the  parish  church  of  Luccombe, 
Somerset.  The  document  is  about  twelve  inches 
by  two,  and  tolerably  legible  : — 

“ If  there  bee  any  one  that  can  give  newes  of  Thirteene 
weather  sheep  which  Strayed  out  of  the  forest  of  Ex- 
moore  the  neare  Eare  an  Evill  and  a Square  having 
upon  and  the  farther  Eare  Stubd  upon  The  signe  is 
Black  Strake  over  the  mouthe  and  a black  pat  over  each 
Shoulder  if  any  can  give  any  notice  of  them  then  leet 
them  bring  them  unto  William  Thomas  of  Exfoord  and 
hee  shall  bee  well  paid  for  his  labor.” 

On  the  reverse  is  written,  as  well  as  I can  make 
out : — 

“ The  Clarke  (?)  to  putt  this  upon  the  Church  Doore, 
Novemher  1635.”  * 

The  word  “ evill,”  which  is  most  plainly  written, 
puzzled  me  not  a little ; but  I find,  on  reference 
to  Halliwell’s  Dictmiary : Evil.  A fork,  as  a 
hay-fork,  &c.,  West.”  J.  Chaeel  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 

PiCTEEES. — What  are  the  sizes,  and  where  are 
the  following  pictures? — 1.  “Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,”  and  “ The  Heath  of  Nelson,”  so  familiar 
by  engravings,  by  West.  2.  A young  man  in  the 
water  in  sight  of  his  parents,  and  the  same  young 
man  restored  to  life,  by  R.  Smirke,  engraved  by 
R.  Pollard.  3.  By  whose  orders  was  the  Orleans 
collection  sold  in  1795,  and  how  was  it  allowed 
to  leave  Paris  ? Dox. . 


[*  For  church-door  proclamations  see  “ N.  & Q.”  3''<i 
S.  xii.  285,  359.— Ed.] 


Quotatioxs. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  where  I can  find,  in  Bishop  Bentley's  [Berke- 
ley ?]  Works,  the  following  query  ? — 

“ Whether  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  gold  and  silver 
be  not  strong ; nevertheless,  whether  they  be  not  pre- 
judices?” 

R.  W. 

“ Even  as  the  mists 
Of  the  grey  morn  before  the  rising  sun. 

That  pass  away  and  perish.” 

“ The  man  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will ; 

Whom,  nor  the  plaudits  of  a servile  crowd. 

Nor  the  vile  joys  of  tainting  luxuiy, 

Can  bribe  to  jfield  his  elermted  soul 
To  tyranny  or  falsehood,  though  thej^  wield 
With  blood-red  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world.” 

H.  L. 

“ One  day  the  sea  with  mountain  billows  roll’d. 
What  time  His  Majesty’s  good  ship  tbe  Ocean 
Was  driving  with  accelerated  motion  ; 

Yawing — see-sawing — by  the  tempest  tost : 

‘ To  prayers,  G — d — ye,  for  we  all  are  lost ! ’ 

Cry’d  Bo’son,  ‘four  feet  water  in  the  hold  ! ' V 

Tbe  next  stanza  is  a description  of  tbe  tars 
falling  on  tbeir  knees  j and  bow  one  of  tbem 
prayed  to  tbe  Virgin,  and  .vowed  to  place  before 
ber  “ a taper  tall  and  straight  as  tbe  mainmast,” 
wbicb  being  overbeard  by  one  beside  bim,  be  was 
asked  “ Where  will  ye  get  tbe  taper,  Jack  ? ” 
who  naively  replied : — 

“ D’ye  think  the  Queen  of  Heaven  would  condescend 

To  dun  Jack  Bo’sprit  for  a candle’s  end  ? ” 

Who  is  tbe  author,  and  where  is  tbe  poem  to 
be  found  ? Pax. 

Whence  tbe  phrase  “ History  repeats  itself?  ” 

W.  T.  M. 

“ In  the  mid  silence  of  the  voiceless  night. 

When  chased  by  airy  dreams  the  slumbers  flee. 

Whom  in  the  darkness  doth  ni}^  spirit  seek, 

O God,  but  thee ! ” 

Alpha. 

Whence  comes  tbe  following  ? It  is  quoted  in  . 
Mr.  IT.  K.  Higby’s  Lover's  Seat,  ii.  283 : — 

“ She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things. 

And  though  she  seem  of  other  birth, 

Bound  us  her  heart  entwines  and  clings. 

And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings 

To  tread  the  humble  paths  of  earth.” 

CORXEB. 

RhBEXS’  “ SUSAXXAH  AXD  THE  ElDEES.” — Is 
it  known  where  this  masterpiece  of  Peter  Paul 
Bubens  is  now  preserved  ? or  if  not  now  known 
to  exist,  where  was  it  last  seen  ? G.  G. 

Russell  Family  Arms. — Information  respect- 
ing tbe  family  and  tbe  arms  of  Armelab  Russell 
of  Hunswater,  Herefordshire,  an  heiress  of  con- 
siderable property  in  that  county,  is,  particularly 
asked  for.  She  married  in  1769  or  1770  Samuel 
Collet,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  and  died  1772.  He 
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afterwards  married  a Lady  Gresley.  Ariy  infoi- 
mation  respecting  tliis  gentleman  would  oblige 

E.  B.  CUETEIS. 

Saultes:  GtjmpheOjST  Meit. — In  reference  to 
Englisb  funeral  ceremonies,  I met  the  other  day 
with  two  words  which  puzzled  me,  yiz.^^^  Saulies 
and  “ Gumpheon  men.”  Can  you  inform  me  . 
what  these  terms  imply  ? H.  G.  Adams. 

^•The  Complatnt  oe  Scotland”  (1549,  a.d.)  j 
Four  copies  of  this  interesting  book  are  known  to  | 
have  come  down  to  modern  times.  Harley’s  two  | 
are  in  the  British  Museum  (0.  24  a,  and  Gren-  | 
Tille  5438).  George  Baton’s  copy  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh  • 
but  where  is  the  fourth  ? At  George  Chalmers  s 
sale  in  Nov.  1842,  it  (No.  127)  was  bought  by 
Eodd  for  ol  os.,  and  went  to  Mr.  Bright,  at  whose 
sale  it  was  again  bought  by  Rodd  for  4/.  Can 
any  N.  & Q,.”  reader  tell  me  where  it  is  ? I ask 
for  our  E.  E.  T.  Society  editor,  Mr.  James  A.  H. 
Murray,  whose  re-edition  of  the  book  for  us  is 
promised  in  April,  and  is  indeed  nearly  ready 
now.  B,  J.  FuPvNIVall. 

Time  Immemorial.* — I noticed  a statement  in 
print  the  other  day  that  ‘Gime  immemorial”  re- 
ferred back  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Can  any 
one  give  me  the  authority  for  such  a statement  ? 

J.  S.  Ldal. 

Visitation  of  London,  1G33-4. — I am  pre- 
paring for  publication  by  the  Harleian  Society  i 
the  Heraldic  Visitation  of  London  made  in  the  i 
years  1G33  and  lG34.  I should  feel  much  obliged  | 
for  information  as  to  the  present  representatives  j 
of  families  whose  pedigrees  were  entered  in  that  , 
Visitation.  J.  J.  Howard,  j 

Dartmouth  Row,  Blackheath.  j 

IVasrington. — Had  the  family  from  which  i 
sprung  the  great  American,  George  Washington, 
any  connection  with  Kent?  W.  A.  S.  R. 

[Xot  according  to  the  Washington  pedigree  printed  in 
the  JVeiv  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
1852,  vi.  384.  The  first  recorded  ancestor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Wasliington^  was  John  Washington  of  V hitefield 
in  Lancashire.] 


VERRIO,  THE  PAINTER. 

(B^  S.  ix.  G.) 

For  ample  biographical  and  artistic  details  of 
this  foreigner,  who,  in  the  dearth  of  native  talent, 
reaped  so  rich  a harvest  in  this  country,  I beg  to 
refer  Dr.  Ramage  to  the  well-known  works  of 
Domenici,  Walpole,  and  Dr.  Waagen;  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Bryan,  to  the  Hand-Book  of  P. 
Cimningliam,  and  to  the  Penny  Magazine,  xxvi. 
272.  In  these  works,  which  are  probably  better 
Itnown  to  Dr.  Ramage  than  myself,  will  be  found 


indications  of  the  various  castles,  seats,  &c.,  de- 
corated by  this  artist  and  his  assistants,  for  his  I 
English  patrons,  and  where  still,  as  in  the  days  of  I 
Pope — if  you  feel  in  the  mood,  and  have  leave  J 
and  permission  dul}^  granted — i 

“ On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 

Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre.”  j 

Perhaps  none  of  his  works  are  better  known  or  i 
more  esteemed  than  those  executed  for  the  Earl  of  i 
Exeter  at  Burghley  House.  Full  particulars  of  : 
these  will  be  found  in  a volume  entitled — j 

“ A History  or  Description,  General  and  Circumstan-  I 
tial,  of  Burghley  House,  the  Seat  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able the  Earl  of  Exeter.  Shrewsbury,  1797.”  8vo.  j 

In  this  volume,  reference  should  be  especially  ^ 
made  to  sect.  xi.  p.  97,  Of  Signor  Verrio,  and  j 
some  of  his  Works  ” ; and  sect.  xii.  p.  105,  “ Fiir-  | 
ther  Anecdotes  of  Verrio,  and  something  of  La 
Guerre.” 

There  is  a later  wbrk : — 

“ Guide  to  Burghley-  House,  Northamptonshire,  the  j 
Seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  containing  a Catalogue  of  I 
the  Paintings,  Antiquities,  &c.  Stamford,  1815.”  8vo.  ' 

But  in  this  volume  the  curious  particulars  of  the  i 
two  artists  are  greatly  abridged.  j 

Another  patron  of  Verrio  was  Lord  Lonsdale,  j 
who  employed  him  to  decorate  his  seat,  Lowther  | 
Hall,  Westmorland.  To  this  nobleman  Tickell  j 
addressed  his  Oxford  : a Poem,”  making  allusion  | 
to  the  artist  in  the  following  lines  : — ' 

“ Such  arts  as  this  adorn’d  your  Lowther’s  hall,  | 

Where  feasting  gods  carouse  upon  the  wall; 

The  nectar,  which  creating  paint  supplies,  ' 

Intoxicates  each  pleas’d  spectator’s  eyes,  j 

Who  view  amaz’d  the  figures,  heav’nly  fair. 

And  think  they  breathe  the  true  Elysian  air  : 

With  strokes  so  bold  great  Verrio’s  hand  has  drawn 
The  gods  in  dwellings  brighter  than  their  own.” 

But  these  no  longer  exist ; hall  and  paintings 
having  alike  been  destroyed  b}^  fire. 

Much  curious  matter  relating  to  Verrio  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  W.  B.  Sarsfield  Taylor,  The 
Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Lond.  Whit- 
taker & Co.),  1841,  2 vols.  8 VO.  From  this  it 
appears  (i.  354)  that  for  painting  executed  at 
VTndsor  Castle,  where  it  still  exists  (with  another 
job  or  two)  he  received  in  five  years  about  70007  ; 
for  painting  the  inside  of  Wolsey’s  tomb-house  at 
Windsor  he  pocketed  another  10007  from  James 
H. ; at  Burghley  he  was  engaged  twelve  years,  at 
15007  a-year;  he  was  employed  by  William  HI.  i 
to  decorate  Hampton  Court  -,  and  here,  in  1707,  a 
pensioner  upon  Queen  Anne,  who  allowed  him  out 
of  charity — for  the  Neapolitan  had  spent  his  earn- 
ings with  more  than  regal  munificence — 2007  per 
annum,  he  closed  his  career,  thus  missing  the  em- 
ployment, which  it  seems  had  been  intended  for 
him,  of  painting  the  battles  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough upon  the  walls  of  Blenheim.  I 

William  Bates,  B.A. 
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CHAELES  SAXDOE  GILBERT. 

S.  ix.  75.) 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  Me.  Boase’s 
inquiry  respecting  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  C.  S.  Gilbert.  It  is  rather  a sad  stor}^, 
and  deserves,  I think,  a record  in  the  pages  of 
N.  & Q.”  After  Mr.  Gilbert’s  failure  in  busi- 
ness as  a chemist  and  druggist  at  Plymouth  Dock 
(Devonport),  occasioned  chiefly,  I believe,  from 
his  having  devoted  too  much  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  his  History  of  Cornwall,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  opened  a shop  in  the  same  business 
in  the  Strand.  It  was  here  Mr.  Wallis  saw  him, 
and  it  was  here  he  was  visited  by  an  old  associate 
in  his  literary  labours,  Mr.  H.  P.  Parker.  At 
the  period  at  which  Mr.  Parker  was  connected 
with  Mr.  Gilbert  with  respect  to  the  History,  the 
former  was  but  a youth.  He  made  for  Mr.  Gil- 
bert many  of  the  drawings  engraved  for  his  work, 
and  has  since  become  an  artist  of  considerable 
repute.*  Mr.  Parker  says  in  a letter  I had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  from  him,  relative  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  a few  years  ago,  that,  on  his  visits  to 
London  (he  was  then  resident  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne)  for  his  professional  improvement,  he  re- 
newed his  personal  communication  with  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, and  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  much 
confidential  conversation  with  him.  He  learned 
that,  irrespective  of  the  time  devoted  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert to  the  work,  the  expenses  of  the  publication 
of  his  History  nearly  doubled  his  estimate;  but 
that  he  regarded  the  completion  of  an  undertak- 
ing which  he  had  had  at  heart  from  his  youth,  as 
an  equivalent  for  all  the  trials  and  deprivations 
which  he  had  suffered  in  its  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  house  in  the  Strand  afforded, 
from  the  back  bedroom  windows,  a view  over  the 
churchyard  of  the  Savoy.  Often,  Mr.  Parker  says, 
he  would  admire,  when  they  were  alone,  the  quiet 
venerable  church,  which  reminded  them  of  similar 
fabrics  they  had  visited  together  in  the  villages 
of  Cornwall,  and  very  often  expressed  a desire 
that  the  graveyard  of  the  Savoy  might  be  his  last 
resting  place.  From  being  at  first  expressed  as  a 
slight  wish,  the  desire  grew  upon  him,  and  at 
length  assumed  the  form  of  a request,  and,  on  his 
death,  his  remains  were  there  interred  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Parker  is  still  alive  ; but  I do  not  think 
I shall  be  committing  any  breach  of  confidence  if  I 
add  the  sequel  in  his  own  words : — 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  melanchol}^  pleasure,  and 
with  sincere  and  affectionate  regard  for  every  association 
connected  with  his  memor}",  that  I purchased  the  adjoin- 
ing piece  of  ground' as  a depository  for  my  own  remains  ; 
since  which  my  eldest  son,  having  died  in  London,  was 
interred  therein,  close  beside  one  so  dear  to  mj’-  recollec- 
tion. The  gravestones  of  both  may  be  seen  at  the  pre- 

* Mr._  Boase  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Parker 
is  a native  of  Devonport.  See  Worth’s  History  of  that 
town,  p.  79. 


sent  day ; and  although  time  has  swept  away  all  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  friends,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  so  eminent 
and  worthy  a man  being  lost  in  obscurity  in  so  humble  a 
place  of  sepulture,  when  one  head-stone*  requires  refresh- 
ing, I cheerfully  bear  the  expense  of  doing  the  other 
also,  to  perpetuate  Mr.  Gilbert’s  memory  as  well  as  that 
of  mj’-  poor  son.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  left  bis  shop  in  .tbe  Strand,  and 
removed  to  another  in  Newcastle  Street  (after- 
wards occupied  by  Dr.  Pickards,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  apprentices)  ; and  having  retired  to  rest 
on  May  29,  1831,  apparently  in  good  health,  was 
found  the  next  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  as  sup- 
posed from  apoplexy. 

The  inscription  on  the  gravestone  is  — 

“ In  Memory 
of 

Charles  S.  Gilbert,  Esq., 
of  Kenwyn,  in  Cornwall, 
obiit  Mali  30‘L  1831. 

Author  of  Gilbert’s  ‘ Historical  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Cornwall.’  ” 

1 have  many  more  particulars  relative  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  which  I may  publish  at  a future  time ; 
but  I have  already  too  far  trespassed  upon  the 
courtesy  of  the  very  obliging  Editor  of  “ N,  & Q.” 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


A short  account  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  given  in  the  History  of  Cormvall  (ii.  335-6), 
published  by  Mr.  Hotten  of  Piccadilly.  It  is 
there  stated  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  died 
somewhere  in  London.”  L.  L.  H. 


DAMIAX. 

(l*t  S,  X.  165.) 

In  last  October,  on  a broker’s  stall  near  the 
Cathedral  at  Abbeville,  I found  a book  which 
enables  me  to  answer  a query  of  long  standing. 
The  title-page,  I think,  is  curious  enough  to  be 
given  at  length  : — 

“ Lu  Vivu  Mortu.  Effetu  di’  lu  piccatu  di  la  carni 
causatu  da  lu  vanu  e bruttu  amori  di  li  Donni  causa  prin- 
cipali  d’ogni  dannu.  Storia  Morali  cumposta  da  D. 
Antuninu  Damianu,  Carinesi,  pri  divirtimentu,  e profittu 
di  li  giuvinotti,  ch’  accumenzanu  a pratticare  stu  fallaci 
Munnu.  In  Palermu,  1736,  12®.,  pp.  283.” 

Na  Rigina  Elizabetta 
Chi  lassau  Birtagna  ’infetta 
Di  fitusi,  e lordi  esempii 
D’  azioni  e fatti  scempii, 

Ch’  allurdau  curuna,  e manta. 

Come  fama  scrivi,  e canta  ; 

Di  sta  donna  la  natura 
Cussi  data  a la  sciagura 
Nun  si  leji  la  paraggia 
Avia  tanta  fera  raggia 
A sfugari  li  soi  fomiti 
Cussi  brutti,  cussi  ’ndomiti, 

Ch’  ardia  peju  d’  una  furia 
Tutta  focu  di  lussuria 
, Ca  mbistia  cu  tutti  genti, 

Cu  straneri,  e cu  parent! 
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E cu  nobili,  e cu  gnobili 
]\la  cu  amuri  tantu  mobili, 

Tantu  indignu,  e taut’  orribili, 

Che  vi  pari,  cli’  e incredibili 

Comu  chista  si  sfugava,  \ 

Ca  lu  senzu  saziava 

Cu  tirannicu  verdeddu, 

Xoi  facia  crudu  maceddu  ; 

Doppu  tanti  amati  vezzi 
Li  facia  taggbiari  a pezzi 
E abbruciari  a luminaria. 

Poi  la  cruda  lupanaria 
Tutti  dd’  ossa  calcinati 
Vulia  misi,  e situati 
Cu  disegnu  edurdinanza 
Xtra  la  sua  segreta  stanza 
Cu  lu  nnomu  e lu  cugnomu, 

E la  patria  di  dd’  omu; 

Cumpunenduci  un  scartafiu, 

Un  pulitica  epitafio 
Tuttu  fintu,  e addattata 
A materia  di  statu, 

Ch’  alludia  lu  giusto  sdegnu 
A Ribelli  di  lu  Regnu  ; 

E gaudia  stu  zimiteriu, 

Stu  crudili  vituperiu, 

Di  li  sporchi  soi  deliquii 

Cornu  pezzi  di  reliquii.” — pp.  27,  28. 

Fitzhopkixs. 


Garrick  Club. 


“ THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH.” 

(4‘*>  S.  viii.  8, 116,  177,  195,  313,  554;  ix.  46.) 

When  I proposed  the  inquiry  relative  to  the 
original  circumstances  on  which  this  ballad  was 
founded,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  quote  the 
words,  as  I might  have  done,  in  order  to  help  in 
clearing  up  the  mysterious  part  of  the  story.  As 
it  seems  to  me  some  reference  to  them  may  facili- 
tate the  arrival  at  a conclusion,  I here  select  a 
few  verses  from  Haynes  Bayly’s  once  popular 
composition,  asking  you  to  permit  them  to  be  here 
reproduced  : — 

• “ The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall. 

The  holl3'--branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall ; 

And  the  baron’s  retainers  were  blithe  and. gay, 

And  keeping  tlieir  Christmas  holjMay. 

The  baron  beheld  w'ith  a father’s  pride 
His  beautiful  child,  young  Lovell’s  bride, 

While  she  with  her  bright  eyes  seem’d  to  be 
The  star  of  the  goodly  company. 

Oh,  the  mistletoe  bough  ! 

Oh,  the  mistletoe  bough  ! 

“ ‘ I’m  -weary  of  dancing  now,’  she  cried, 

‘ Here  tarry  a moment — I’ll  hide,  I’ll  hide  ; 

And  Lovell  be  sure  thou’rt  the  first  to  trace 
The  clue  to  my  secret  lurking-place.’ 

Awa}’-  she  ran,  and  her  friends  began 
Each  tower  to  search,  and  each  nook  to  scan  ; 

And  young  Lovell  cried,  ‘ Oh  ! where  dost  thou  hide  ? 
I’m  lonesome  without  thee,  my  own  dear  bride ! ’ 

“ At  length  an  oak  chest  that  had  long  lain  hid 
W as  found  in  the  castle — they  rais’d  the  lid  : 

And  a skeleton  form  lay  mouldering  there 
In  the  bridal  wreath  of  the  lady  fair! 


Oh  ! sad  was  her  fate  ! in  sportive  jest. 

She  hid  from  her  lord  in  the  old  oak  chest. 

It  closed  with  a spring,  and  her  bridal  bloom 
Lay  withering  there  in  a living  tomb. 

Oh  ! the  mistletoe  bough,”  &c. 

It  will  be  seen,  I think,  from  these  lines  that 
the  incidents  from  which  the  song-writer  drew 
the  materials  of  his  story  did  not  happen  in  Italy, 
where  the  mistletoe  and  the  holly  branch  would 
be  unfamiliar  objects  in  a ‘^baron’s  hall,”  but  in 
England,  where  the  baron’s  retainers  ” would 
keep  ‘‘their  Christmas  holiday.”  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  song  had  its  origin  hi  any  legend 
connected  with  an  Italian  castello  may,  therefore, 
be  presumed  to  be  improbable.  Again  : while  it 
may  be  supposed  the  “ young  Lovell  ” was  an 
invention  of  the  poet,  it  is  equally  probable  he 
had  in  his  eye  the  member  of  some  English 
family,  concerning  wliom  the  tradition  was  written 
or  related.  Hence  I infer  the  ballad  was  derived  ! 
from  some  well-known  family  legend.  The  old 
oak  chest  or  coffer  was  in  former  times  an  article 
of  furniture  in  eveiy  mansion,  and  its  inviting 
readiness  to  be  made  a hiding-place  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  more  than  one  tragedy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thoughtlessness  of  young  people 
in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  concealment  in 
it  when  the  lid  was  allowed  to  close  over  its 
temporary  occupant.  I can  well  believe  that  we 
may  say  of  this  as  of  other  old  world  tales, 
“mutato  nomine  de  tefabula  narratur,”  and  there- 
fore do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Miss  Mitford’s  j 
statement  quoted  b}’’  Lord  Lyttelton  in  regard  to  * 
Bramshill  and  Malsanger.  In  fact,  since  the  query  j 
was  first  inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  it  has  been  stated  ■ 
that  at  some  date  later  than  that  in  which  the 
story  was  laid  in  my  note  to  the  Editor,  a similar 
sad  circumstance  happened  in  a Leicestershire 
house,  the  mansion  of  the  Hartopps.  But  the 
song  speaks  of  the  “baron’s  hall,”  and  this  would 
apply  to  Exton,  which,  castellated  in  outline,  was 
the  residence  of  Noel,  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  where  the  scene  was  j 
enacted  as  described  to  me  by  one  now  no  more,  ■ 
between  , whom  and  the  eye-witness  there  was 
onty  one  link  of  connection.  I must  admit,  how- 
ever, there  are  minor  discrepancies  between  the  !• 
ballad  and  the  tradition  which  militate  against 
my  conjecture  of  the  burden  of  the  song  having  '' 
originated  in  the  melancholy  end  of  the  Christ- 
mas festivities  at  Exton.  Jattee. 

Leicester. 


ORIGIX  OF  TICH BORNE. 

(4^'^  S.  ix.  69.) 

There  are  two  corrections  which  I wish  to 
make.  Hughendon  should  have  been  Hughen- 
den,  according  to  current  orthography.  The  vari- 
ation seems  trivial,  but  it  makes  an  important 
difference  in  the  meaning.  The  termination  do)z 
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would  refer  to  the  ridge  on  which  Hughenden 
manorhouse  and  church  stand,  while  den  refers  to 
the  adjacent  valley.  It  is  frequently  written  dean, 
as  if  intended  to  sound  dane,  which  I think  the 
correct  one.  I hold  den  to  be  identical  with  dan 
in  the  name  of  the  river  Jordan. 

Next,  I have  found,  in  the  course  of  research, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  any  prefix  in 
order  to  account  for  the  foreign  letters  in  Strother. 
The  root-word  is  the  Celtic  roth,  a variation  of 
loth,  mud,  rother  signifying  a mud-tract.  To  roth 
the  Northmen  after  their  manner  prefixed  s,  thus 
making  it  s^roth,  which  became  corrupted  into 
stroth.  Under  this  form,  with  the  substitution  of 
d for  th,  we  find  it  in  Strood  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Medway,  and  in  Stroud,  Gloucestershire.  Ad- 
joining the  latter  is  Rodborough,  where  rod^ 
roth.  W.  B.  R.  L. 


I apprehend  Tichborne  is  not  from  Hitch,  but 
from  the  river  Itchin,  near  which  is  the  estate. 
Roger  Tichborne  is  Roger  de  Itchinborne. 

IjYTTELTOX. 

42,  Portland  Place. 


W.  B,  R.  L.  has  some  curious  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  his  explanation  of  Tichborne.  He  seems 
to  derive  ditch  from  digrjeth ; he  mistakes  a-nohe, 
atten  oak  = at  |)eyi  (demonstrative  accusative) 
the  for  at  an,  and  he  actually  writes — “ Trino- 
bantes  ....  I analyse  it  into  Trin-ob-hant,  that 
is,  Treen-up-the-height,  and  so  make  it  equivalent 
to  Epping  (upping)  Forest,  ^ treen  ’ being  the  old 
plural  of  ^tree.’  ” Fancy  this  fate  for  Trinobantes, 
Ctesar’s  form  of  the  name  of  the  British  subjects 
of  Cassivellaunus  ! Does  W.  B.  R.  L.  really  believe 
that  the  Trinobantes,  b.c.  54,  were  Englishmen 
and  talked  English  ? Why  should  English  phi-  ‘ 
lology  be  so  constantly  made  ridiculous  ? 

O.  W.  T. 


MILTON’S  USE  OF  THE  SUPERLATIVE. 

(4*^  S.  ix.  90.) 

Me.  Chance’s  note  does  not  appear  to  me  clear. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  some  degree 
of  confusion  in  all  his  remarks.  Milton  did  not 
adopt  the  simple  speech  of  childhood,”  but  the 
ungrammatical  Greek  use  of  the  superlative  (see 
Newton’s  note  on  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  323).  Nireus 
is  said  (//.  ii.  673)  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the 
other  Grecians — %S  KaWiaros  avrjp  vivo  HAjoi'  r]Kde 
rdiv  aXXwv  AavaSiv.  Horace  calls  a freed  woman 
(Sat.  i.  100)  “fortissima  Tyndaridarum,”  not  that 
she  was  one  of  the  Tyndaridse,  but  braver  than 
they.  Bentley  says,  “ I’ll  not  believe  this  distich 
to  be  Milton’s.”  He  adds,  that  in  strict  construc- 
tion it  implies  Adam  to  be  one  of  his  own  sons, 
and  Eve  one  of  her  own  daughters.  Probably, 
had  this  greatest  of  English  critics  remembered 


at  the  instant  that  it  was  classical  Greek,  he  would 
have  spoken  less  plainly,  but  he  is  certainly  right, 
although  he  lets  ‘Mhe  loveliest  pair”  off,  not  ob- 
serving that  it  is  equally  faulty.  In  viii.  558 — 

“ Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  tlieir  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.” 

In  her  loveliest,”  says  Bentley  : “ pray  what  ? or 
is  it  in  her  being  loveliest  ? Either  way  equally 
absurd.”  ....  This  is  a shameful  misprint  ” : 
and  he  suggests  forehead,”  because  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  place  nobleness  in  the  forehead.  Here 
he  is  over-critical  and  unpoetical ; for,  though  the 
order  is  highly  inverted,  Milton  is  correct. 

Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  build  their  love- 
liest seat  in  her.”  It  looks  as  if  Bentley  wrote  his 
notes  on  Milton  in  a hurry  the  evening  before 
taking  a journey,  sent  them  to  press  without  cor- 
rection, and  found  them  published  irrevocably 
on  his  return.  Shakespere’s  use  is  not  irregular, 
and  Me.  Chance  saj^s  “ it  scarcely  strikes  one 
as  being  so.”  Of  any  man,  that  is  of  the  class 
mankind,  York  is  the  most  unfit.  Byron’s  lines 
are  not  ungrammatical  ; they  are  untrue.  A 
palace  and  a prison  might  have  been  on  each  hand. 
The  fact  was  that  a palace  was  on  one  hand  and 
a prison  on  the  other.  Had  he  said  a palace  or  a 
prison  he  would  have  saved  the  fact,  but  in  a 
confused  way  now  he  transgresses  fact. 

Lastly,  Me.  Chance  seems  to  miss  the  point  iu 
respect  of  which,  the  girl  of  thirteen  erred,  and 
that  is  why  she  refused  to  see  her  error.  Had  he 
said  Your  mamma  is  not  one  of  her  sisters-in-law,, 
and  so  cannot  be  the  ^mungest  of  them,”  she  would 
have  known  at  once  that  she  was  wrong.  The 
statement  is  against  fact,  not  grammar ; for  it 
would  have  been  correct  to  have  said  You  are 
the  youngest  of  your  family,  mamma.”  Milton 
did  not  err  from  simplicity,  but  from  classicalism  : 
and,  in  the  second  instance  when  Bentley  con- 
demns, Milton  is  right.  Sliakespere  is  right ; 
Byron  and  the  young  lady  are  wrong  as  to  fact, 
not  grammar;  and  Me.  Chance  is  wrong  alto- 
gether. Never  mind,  he  will  find  abundant  errors 
in  his  corrector  if  he  will  onlv  wait  long  enough. 

C.  A.  W. 

IMavfair. 


I apprehend  this  well-known  passage  of  Milton 
had  nothing  to  do  with  children’s  language,  and 
assuredly  it  was  not  unconscious  in  any  sense. 

Milton’s  fondness  for  close  imitation  of  the 
classics,  especially  the  Greeks,  is  well  known  ; 
and  this  case  in  question  is  a familiar  Grecism.  It 
occurs  in  the  first  sentence  of  Thuc^nlides,  7r6xe,uou 
a^LoXoyaTarov  rwu  7rpo'y€yev7]/j.6!/a>u,  in  Ilomer  (LL  il. 
673-4),  Nipevs  KaXXiaros  ru'u  &XXcov  Aava'2v,  and 
elsewhere.  Lyttelton. 
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Italian  Etymological' Dictionaey  S.  viii. 
108.) — "Will  you  allow  me  to  again  ask  if  any  of 
your  learned  correspondents  can  recommend  me 
an  Italian  Etj’mological  Dictionary  ? 

I feel  sure  that  in  England,  where  Italian  is  so 
mucL.  studied,  and  where  you  have  such  excellent 
translations  of  and  commentaries  on  Dante,  that  I 
shall  not  seek  for  such  a work  in  vain, 

A FoeeignePw 

Nam  nihil  est  gemmis  ” (4^^  S.'_ix.  57.)  — 
This  line  is  not  quoted  quite  correctly.  It  should 
be  — 

“ Nam  nihil  est  gemmis  nihil  est  pretiosius  auro,” 

which  is  the  ninth  line  of  a poem  by  J.  Passer- 
atius,  addressed  to  E.  Memmius.  It  may  be  seen 
at  p.  196  of  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, vol.  i.  Lond.  1854,  Ed.  Maeshall. 

Gibson  Family  (4*^  S.  ix.  55.) — A younger 
branch  of  the  Gibsons,  of  Gunmore  Park  and 
jMyerscough  House  in  Lancashire,  settled  in  Cum- 
berland about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
the  representative  of  this  family  was  Robert  Gib- 
son, Esq.,  whose  eldest  son  was  then  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  who  took  the  name  of  Atherley  in  addition 
to  that  of  his  own  family.  They  bore  arms — 
Azure,  three  storks  rising  proper.  This  famil}" 
bears  two  crests — A stork  rising  proper,  in  his  beak 
an  olive  branch,  vert ",  and  a lion  rampant  grasping 
a club. 

There  was  also  a Thomas  Gibson,  M.D,,  who 
was  born  at  High  Knipe  in  the  parish  of  Bamp- 
ton.  He  gave  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  this  parish  church,  whereby  to  procure  an  aug- 
mentation b}’'  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s 
bounty,  which  was  laid  out  in  a purchase  of  lands 
at  Rossel-Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Kendal.  Dr. 
T.  Gibson  was  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  physician-general  in  the  army.  He 
was  author  of  the  book  entitled  Gibson's  Ana- 
tomy. He  married  (second  wife)  a daughter  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  son  of  Oliver,  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  was  of 
the  Cumberlandshire  branch.  In  the  year  1723 
he  was  translated  from  the  see  of  Lincoln  to  that 
of  London,  and  died  in  the  year  1748.  I may 
also  add,  that  he  was  a native  of  High  Knipe,  and 
nephew  to  Dr.  Thoma8*Gibsons?^_;9rd.  The  bishop 
rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  the  vicarage-house  at 
Bampton,  and  also  caused  a monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  parish  church  here  to  the  memory 
of  his  father  and  mother,  with  this  inscription : — 
“ jMemorifc  Sacrum  Edmmidi  et  Janas  Gibson,  Charis- 
simorum  Parentum,  Monumentum  hoc  posnit  Edmundus 
Episcopus  Londinensis,  Anno  Domini  mdccxliii.” 

In  the  charters  relating  to  Elslack,  co.  Y^ork, 
occurs  the  name  “ WiRo  Gibson  de  Lancaster,” 
dated  Dec.  17,  2 Henry  V.  1414.  His  name  is 
mentioned  in  other  charters  relating  to  this  place 


of  later  "date.  John  Gybson,  ‘‘pictur  maker,”  | 
occurs  in  the  registers  of  St,  Dunstan’s-in-the-  j 
"VS^est,  London,  as  early  as  1605,  1607,  and  1613.  ; 
Hugh  Gibson*  and  Maria  his  wife  occur  in  the  ' 
charters  of  Marrick  Priory,  co.  York,  temp. 
Henry  VI.  W.  Wintees.  i 

Waltham  Abbey, 

Bijensiana  (4^*^  S.  vii,  viii.  passion;  ix.  79.) — i 
The  question  between  the  readings  of  loin  and  4 
mend,  peeoi  and  turoi,  in  the  “ Haggis”  contro- 
versy, must  be  finally  determined  by  the  MS.  or 
the  authoritative  editions  of  Burns  himself.  But 
may  a Southerner,  historically  connected  by  name  ! 
v/ith  Scotland,  and  personally  by  residence  and 
duty  for  a few  years  at  Melrose,  offer  a contribu- 
tion  on  one  point  in  favour  of  the  latter  reading  ? } j 
First  of  all,  is  a skewer  the  invariable  accom-  1 4 
paniment  of  the  “haggis”?  If  not,  the  argument  l ♦ 
for  pioi  is  much  weakened.  ' 

Next,  is  there  such  a thing  as  a piti  in  a mill  : t 
otherwise  than  as  a holt  ? If  not,  there  seems  no  | 
special  reason  for  the  introduction  of  a “mill”  ! 
more  than  any  other  machinery.  j 

But  above  all,  I always  understood  in  Scotland  i 
that  the  vio'tue  of  the  “haggis”  was,  that,  upon  ! 
the  insertion  of  the  knife  at  the  summit,  which  i 
was  always  the  preliminary  ceremony  by  the  | 
master  of  the  feast,  the  force  of  the  imprisoned  | 
steam  should  spurt  the  juice  to  the  ceiling.  ' 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  — the  perspiring  | 
“amber,”  the  accompanying  terms  of  description,  j 
and  the  humour  of  the  poet — does  it  not  seem  , 
probable  that  this  bursting  stream  was  the  peen, 
that  might  help  to  “ turn  ” a mill,  in  his  lively  : 
and  excited  imagination  P 

Heebeet  Randolph.  | 
Eingmore,  ' 

The  controvers}^  about  the  meaning  of  pin  in  i 
the  address  “ To  a Haggis  ” seems  to  me  much  i 
ado  about  nothing.  It  means  exactly  what 
Me.  Deennan  says,  the  wooden  pin  or  skewer 
used  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the  haggis,  and  can  i 
have  no  other  meaning,  Burns’s  expression  — ; 

“ Y OUT  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a mill  ' 

In  time  o’  need,” — | 

is  obviously  a metaphorical  allusion,  suggesting  ! 
the  quantity  of  wood  contained  in  a pin  of  such  i 
dimensions,  4 do  not  think  peen,  in  the  Aber-  i 
deenshire  dialect,  means  juice;  nor  am  I aware  I 
that  it  is  a Scotch  word.  ' | 

An  Old  Scotchwoman,  i 

' I 

Scottish  Ieon  Money  (4^^  S.  ix.  57.)  — I sus-  i 
pect  that  Esped^ee  has  misquoted  the  final  clause  I 
of  the  charter  to  which  he  refers,  and  that  the  ' 
real  words  are  “ tres  nummatas  terrse  ” (not  “ ferri.”) 

A “ nummata  terrte  ” is  supposed  to  have  con-  • 
tained  an  acre  (vide  Cowell,  voce  “ Nummata  ”),  i 
where  he  will  find  quoted  a charter  with  these 
words.  A.  J.  K. 
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Knaek:  Wryde  (4‘^  S.  ix.  56.)— Tlie  words 
Awa;rand  IVryde  are  apparently,  in  common  with 
several  names  in  the  same  district,  of  Celtic  ex- 
traction, and  would  he  derived  and  mean  as  fol- 
lows : Knarr,  from  regnar,  “ a small  expanse/’ 
the  district  so  called  having  once  been  a fen  lake. 
Wryde,  which  is  the  name  oT  an  ancient  drain, 
means  ‘*the  water  course,”  from  Givy-rhid,  ‘‘a 
water  drain.”  Gwyhirn,  close  by,  is  to  be  trans- 
lated as  “ the  river  meadow,”  from  Gwy-hyrn/’ 
and  the  “Wash,”  called  Whittlesea  Wash,  at  the 
same  place,  is  fi’om  the  Celtic  word  Givas,  a low 
place.  K.K. 

Wisbeach. 

In  Coleridge’s'  Gloss.,  index,  knm'r  is  rendered 
<<  =.  rock  ? Dan.  knort,  a knur  or  knob ; O.-N. 
gnupe,  mons,  prominens.”  Wryde  may  be  from 
the  Welsh  rhyd,  a course,  ford. 

K,  S.  Chark^ock. 

Graj-’s  Inn. 

Wickhams  of  Aeixgdoh  (4‘^  S.  viii.  548.) — 
The  controversy  respecting  the  relationship  of  the 
families  who  bore  this  name,  and  resided  at  Ab- 
ingdon and  Swalcliffe,  is  examined  in  Nichols’s 
Collectanea.  The  will  of  Richard  Wickham  of 
Swalcliffe,  dated  May  22,  1635,  has — 

“ I,  Eichard  Wickbam  of  Swalcliffe  in  the  countie  of 
Oxon,  Esq.,  aged  eightie  yeares  and  upwards,  doe  by  these 
presents  testifie,  publish,  and  declare  that  William  Wick- 
ham of  Abingdon  in  the  countie  of  Berks,  sonne  of  John 
Wickbam  of  Eotherfield  in  the  countie  of  Sussex,  is  my 
kinsman  in  bloode,  and  descended  from  the  house  of 
Wickhams  of  Swalcliffe.” 

This  appeared  in  The  lianhury  Guardian  as  an 
extract  from  the  Collectanea  on  Dec.  28. 

E.  Marshall. 

Seven  Dials  (4‘^  S.  viii.  ; ix.  84.) — In 

1850  Mr.  Albert  Smith  edited  a monthly  maga- 
zine called  The  Town  cmd  Country  Miscellany,  in 
which  the  writers  (including  mvself)  were  ano- 
nymous. I remember  his  speaking  to  me  of  the 
article  in  that  magazine  “ Some  News  of  a famous 
old  Fellow”  (pp.  118-121),  and,  if  I remember 
rightly,  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  column  and  dial  removed  from  St. 
Giles’s  to  Weybridge  Green,  and  it  is  illustrated 
with  three  woodcuts — one  of  the  column  as  it  now 
appears,  and  two  of  the  stone  on  which  the  dials 
were  engraved  or  fixed.  “ The  old  poet,  however, 
was  wrong  when  he  spoke  of  its  seven  faces.  It  is 
hexagonal  in  its  shape ; this  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  streets  opened  into  one 
angle.”  The  three  woodcuts  referred  to  are  the 
only  ones  in  the  six  numbers  to  which  the  issue 
of  the  magazine  was  limited.  Albert  Smith  was 
very  fond  of  making  such  researches  'as  are  indi- 
cated in  the  article  on  the  “ famous  old  Fellow.” 

Chthbert  Bede. 

[Did  you  see  our  Notice  to  Correspondents  on  the  13th 
of  January  respecHng  Blore’s  Rutland? — Ed.] 


A PROPOS  DE  Bottes  (4‘''  S.  ix.  72.)  — This 
expression  reminds  one  of  a curious  verse  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  Contempdations,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.  Some  friends 
upbraiding  him  at  that  time  already,  as  they  do 
justly  now-a-days,  for  being  a renegade  and  de- 
serter of  sound  doctrines,  the  poet,  nothing 
daunted,  retorted  in  six  pages  of  Alexandrines, 
that  he  cannot  conceive  such  a reproach.  Evert" 
one,  he  says,  is  a deserter  of  something  or  other 
here  below  at  a given  time ; thus — 

“ Qu’est-ce  qu’un  papillon  ? Le  de'serteur  du  ver. 

EalstafFse  range  ? t II  est  I’apostat  des  ribottes. 

Mes  pieds  sout  renegats  quand  ils  quittent  ines 
bottes  ! ” 

There’s  poetry  for  you.  P.  A.  L. 

The  reference  is  to  Consul  Brown’s  Report  on 
the  Trade  of  Genoa,  not  Geneva. 

Philip  S.  King. 


“First  in  Talents,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  ix.  70.) — 
The  dedication  here  mentioned  is  evidently  imi- 
tated from  that  under  portraits  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  also  under  a clock  with  a bronze 
statue  of  him,  I once  saw  in  America  — “ First  in 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his^ 
countrymen.”  P.  A.  L. 


Henry  Inch  (4**'  S.  ix.  75.) — The  information 
required  is  given  at  pp.  13-29,  vol.  i.  of  Conolly’s 
History  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miner 

J.  W.  F. 


Death’s  Head  Bhttons  (4^**  S.  viii.  527  ,•  ix. 
64.) — I have  often  seen  rings  with  a skull  and 
cross-bones,  with  the  motto  “ Memento  mori.” 
Pascal,  quoting  Epictetus,  says — “ Ayez  tous  les 
jours  devant  les  yeux  la  mort  et  les  maux  qui 
semblent  les  plus  insupportables,  et  jamais  vous 
ne  penserez  rien  de  has  et  ne  desirerez  rien  avec 
exces.”  People  have  always  been  fond  of  what 
the  French  call  “ des  armes  parlantes.”  The  cele- 
brated Jacques  Cuer  had  for  his  a heart  with  the 
adage,  “ A vaillant  coeur  rien  impossible.” 

P.  A.  L. 

The  Seven  Towns  op  Holland  (4‘^  S.  ix. 
77.) — The  following  note  may  answer  the  inquiry 
of  Mr.  Ratcliffe. 

Lincolnshire  is  divided  into  the  “ parts  of  Lind- 
sey, Kesteven,  and  Holland.”  “Holland,”  or 
“The  parts  of  Holland,”  is  the  smallest  division 
containing  about  308,443  acres.  Holland  is  again 
divided  into  three  Wapentakes,  of  which  Sturbeck 
Wapentake  is  one;  and  in  this  Wapentake  are 
the  towns  or  villages  named  East  Holland  Towns. 

Holland,  or  Haut  Huntre,  Fen,  contained 
22,000  acres,  of  which  some  7000  or  8000  were 
allotted  to  the  East  Holland  towns  of  Boston  E,, 
Skirbeck,  Fishtoft,  Frieston,  Butterwich,  Boning- 
ton, Leverton,  and  Leak.  J.  N.  Pocklington. 

S.  Michael’s  Eectory,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
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De.  W:ir.  Strode  (4^'^  S.  ix.  77.) — The  epigram 
given  under  this  heading  occurs  also  in  the  fourth 
part  of  Miscellcmy  Poems,  ^'C.,  published  by  Mr. 
Dryden,  p.  131  (London,  Tonson,  1716),  and  is 
there  entitled  Kisses,  with  an  Addition.”  This 
addition  consists  of  three  verses  in  excess  of  the 
one  here  quoted  {infra),  the  style  of  the  original 
being  closely  followed.  The  epigram  reads  thus  : 

“ i\Iy  love  and  1 for  kisses  play’d  ; 

She  wou’d  hold  stakes,  T Avas  content ; 

But  Avhen  I won,  she  AS'ou’d  be  paid  ; 

With  that,  I ask’d  her  what  she  meant. 

XaA"  then  (saA's  she)  I see,  I see,  you  wrangle  inA'ain  ; 

Here,  take  your  kiss,  and  giv'e  me  mine  again.” 

J.  Perry. 

Les  Peetees  derortes  (4^*^  S.  ix.  76.) — A^our 
correspondent  should  consult  the 

“Journal  historique  de  I’Emigration  et  Deportation  du 
Clerge  de  France  en  Angleterre,  par  I’Abbe'  de  Lubersac, 
Yicaire-Gene'ral  de  Xarbonne.  liOndon,  1802,  8vo.” 

The  book  was  published  under  the  patronage 
of  George  III,,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

C.  Elliot  Browxe. 

Cooksey  : THRocKitoRTOK,  etc.  (4‘^  S,  viii. 
'passim;  ix.  60.) — I quite  agree  with  H.  S.  G. 
that  the  Throckmorton  coat  “ presents  some  dif- 
hculties,”  and  I am  fully  prepared  to  wait  sine  die 
for  their  solution.  H.  S.  G.  now  explains  that  it 
is  not  the  coat  with  the  three  arrows  2 and  1,  but 
that  with  “ a chevron  between  three  bolts,”  which 
was  conveyed  from  Bosom  to  Throckmorton, 
through  Olney;  and  I am  further  to  understand, 
in  the  meantime,  that  there  are  no  arrows  amongst 
the  quarterings  in  question — ‘‘only  birdbolts.” 
The  word  dictum  referred  to  was  not  used  by  me 
with  reference  to  engravings  but  to  the  text, 
where  my  inference  seems  fair  enough. 

Not  only  Hales,  but  Littlehailes  and  other 
families  bear  arrows,  but  I am  not  quite  sure 
(even  apart  from  the  tinctures),  that  they  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  Archer  of  Tamworth. 
This  is  aftother  question. 

In  conclusion,  I may  be  pardoned  for  having 
raised  what,  after  all,  appears  to  have  been  a ' 
reasonable  doubt,  for  the  original  question  still  | 
remains  in  statu  quo.  I acknowledge  the  patience,  I 
research,  and  ingenuity  of  H.  S.  G.,  and  like  him  i 
all  the  better  for  having  used  his  quarter-staff  so  j 
well.  I am  satisfied,  until  something  should  turn 
up  to  blunt  the  arrows,  or  sharpen  the  birdbolts, 
and  so  decide  the  question.  Sr. 

In  the  Visitation  of  Oxfordshire,  1574,  and  just 
edited  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner  for  the 
Ilarleian  Society,  I think  11.  S.  G.  and  Sp.  will 
find  the  blazonng  of  the  arms  of  the  Throckmorton 
family,  with  their  various  quarterings,  as  dis- 
played in  their  mansion-house  at  Chastleton  in 
Oxfordshire  at  the  above  date. 

ILvrry  Saxdars. 

Oxford. 


Brayded  : Braydes  (4“»  S.  viii.  308,  487.)— 
Perhaps  the  following  lines  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  hrayded: — 

“ A dolefulle  syghte  the  knyghte  gane  see  ' 

Of  his  Avyfe  and  his  childir  three  ' 

That  fro  the  fire  Avere  flede, 

Alle  as  nakede  als  thej’^  AA^ere  borne, 

Stode  togedir  under  a thorne, 

Braydede  OAA’te  of  thaire  bedd.” 

The  lines  are  taken  from  the  English  romance  I 
of  Sir  Isumbras,  and  are  quoted  in  Wright’s ' 
Domestic  Manners.  ; 

The  word  hraydede  here  to  mean  driven  i 
out,”  and  in  part  bears  out  N.’s  suggestion  that 
it  means  ^Modged.”  | 

Ed.  Llewellyx  Gwillim.  : 

Marlborough,  Wilts.  ' ; 

IXVASIOI^*  OE  SWITZERLAXD  BY  THE  EXGLISH  I 
(4^^  S.  vii.  36.) — In  1375,  Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  ' 
Count  of  Soissons,  was  at  war  Avith  the  dukes 
Albert  and  Leopold  of  Austria  concerning  the 
marriage  portion  of  Catharina  his  mother,  the  i 
eldest  daughter  of  Leopold.  He  united  with 
Edward  III.,  whose  wife  was  another  daughter 
of  the  same  duke.  EdAvard  raised  an  army  in  his 
dominions,  and  with  it  and  Engmerrand’s  men  in- 
vaded Alsatia,  threatened  Basel,  penetrated  into 
Switzerland,  which  they  lay  waste  until  the  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains  having  rallied,  fell  upon 
these  foreign  adventurers,  defeated  them  at  all 
points,  and  drove  them  back  to  France.  The  Eng- 
lish numbered  6000  men,  and  formed  the  great 
majority  of  Enguerrand’s  army.  They  ravaged 
the  Avhole  country  between  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
and  the  burgh  of  Neufchatel,  which  they  left  un- 
touched on  account  of  the  firm  attitude  taken  by 
the  warlike  Countess  Isabella  and  her  people  ; 
but  revenged  themselves  for  this  by  pillaging  and 
destroying  a small  abbey  (Eons  Andreas),  two  miles 
north-east  of  Neufchatel.  This  event  was  chroni- 
cled in  the  following  manner  on  the  inside  cover 
of  the  martyrology  of  the  convent.  (See  my 
Monuments  de  lliistoire  de  Neuchdtel,  2 vols.  fol. 
1844)  : — 

“ Xotum  sit  omnibus  praesens  scriptum  inspecturisquod 
suo  anno  m°ccc°lxxo  quin  to,  die  nativitatis  Domini  nos- 
tri  .Jesu  Christi  abbatia  ista  fuit  penitus  destructa  per 
Britones  de  Britania,  qui  hue  fuerunt  conducti  per  domi- 
num  de  Cussi,  contra  ducera  Austrie,  tempore  regiminis. 
fratris  Guillelmi  de  Yalle  Transversa,  abbatis  hujus  eccle- 
sie  Fontis  Andree.” 

The  tradition  of  that  invasion  is  still  liAung  in 
several  parts  of  Switzerland,  where  some  places 
of  defeat  are  still  called  English  hills,  tertres 
anylaisf  &c. 

I think  the  fable  of  William  Tell  (William  the 
Tall)  originated  in  the  times  of  that  invasion, 
and  in  the  recital  of  some  of  the  English  legends, 
which  contain  the  chief  marble  block  out  of  which 
the  poetical  imagination  of  the  Swiss  has  cut  a 
hero.  Geo.  A.  M. 

Patent  Office,  AYashington,  D.C. 
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Help  = Peevent  (4^**  S.  ix.  56.) — To  help  is  to 
assist.  Then  we  have,  as  the  dictionaries  show, 
to  help  out,  up,  over,  off.  Then  in  Shakesper^  to 
help  of,  in  the  sense  of  to  cure : “ To  help  him  of 
his  blindness.”  Then  comes  the  sense  of  to  prevent 
or  hinder,  and  also  to  forbear  and  avoid.  Ellipsis 
I believe  to  be  the  only  principle  upon  which 
this  seeming  contradiction  can  be  reconciled.  I 
could  not  help  letting  the  plate  fall,”  becomes,  if 
we  fill  up  what  custom  and  brevity  have  elided, 
I could  not  help  [myself  from]  letting  the  plate 
fall.”  The  verb  thus  becomes  reflective  : to  help 
oneself  from  any  thing  or  action  is  to  escape  from 
such  thing,  or  from  performing  such  an  action. 
“ I could  not  escape,  prevent,  forbear,  avoid  let- 
ting the  plate  fall.”  Swift  says,  Those  few 
who  reside  among  us  only  because  they  cannot 
help  it  ” ; i.  e.  because  they  cannot  escape  or  help 
themselves  from  so  residing.  Help  or  assistance 
implies  the  giving  of  aid  to  some  one  ; to  save  him 
from  some  inconvenience  is  to  hinder  the  approach 
of  the  objectionable  thing.  If,  then,  in  lieu  of 
helping  another  you  help  yourself  from  the  com- 
mission of  an  act,  you  prevent  the  act  froni  taking 
place.  When  a m^n  helps  himself  against  some- 
thing external  to  him,  he  hinders  or  prevents  that 
thing,  so  that  the  ellipsis  explains  all.  A work 
on  English  elliptical  phrases  would  be  extremely 
valuable  if  done  by  a man  like  Horne  Tooke ; but 
cloudy-pated  men  like  Crabbe  of  the  synonyms 
should  be  warned  off.  We  had  better  wait  till 
some  merciful  German  shall  help  us.  C.  A.  W. 


PiONTOwsKi,  Beonapaete’s  faithpel  Polish 
Adheeent  (4*^^  S.  ix.  3.) — The  following  details 
of  this  attached  follower  of  the  fallen  emperor  may 
not  be  thought  unworthy  of  transcription  by  the 
readers  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  very  interesting  notes 
of  his  conversatiofis  with  Napoleon  on  board  the 
Northumberland  :~ 


“Captain  Piontowski,  an  officer  in  the  Polish  troops 
attached  to  Buonaparte’s  person,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Elba,  and  had  a command  in  the  little  army  that 
landed  in  France,  formed  one  of  the  suite  which  accom- 
panied the  ex-emperor  to  England.  He  was,  however, 
refused  to  attend  the  exile  of  his  fallen  master.  The  dis- 
appointment he  suffered  on  the  occasion  was  extreme, 
and  he  still  continued  to  persevere  in  his  application  to 
follow  that  fortune  to  which  a sense  of  the  most  ardent 
and  affectionate  duty  impelled  him.  Notwithstanding  a 
lady  from  France,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  joined 
him  at  Plj'mouth  and  married  him,  he  still  most  zeal- 
ously adhered  to  his  original  object ; and  having  at  length 
obtained  the  sanction  of  government,  he  took  his  passage 
in  a store-ship  for  St.  Helena.  The  arrival  of  this  faith- 
ful follower  was  not  expected  : Napoleon,  however,  could 
not  but  be  sensible  of  his  attachment,  and  received  him 
with  kindness.  But  neither  his  situation  nor  his  man- 
ners were  such  as  to  associate  him  with  the  suite,  nor  did 
his  modesty  appear  to  expect  it.  An  apartment  was 
assigned  him  by  the  generals ; and  Mr,  O’Meara,  the 
surgeon,  thinking  he  was  neglected,  with  that  goodness 
of  heart  and  generous  nature  which  distinguishes  his 
character,  made  him  welcome  to  his  table.  Such  were  the 


amiable  and  unassuming  manners  of  this  romantic  Pole, 
that  the  distant  treatment  of  him  was  a subject  of  general 
animadversion,  and  a want  of  generous  feeling  was  attri- 
buted to  Napoleon  for  inattention  to  such  an  evident 
example  of  fidelity.  But  this  afterwards  appeared  to  be  a 
groundless  suspicion.  The  Captain  occupied  his  garret 
during  the  night,  and  occasionally  amused  himself  with 
his  gun  during  the  day  ; happy  in  the  enthusiastic  satis- 
faction of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  great  object  of  his 
idolatry.  It  happened,  however,  in  one  of  his  sporting 
excursions,  that  his  piece  accidentally  went  off  in  the  act 
of  loading  it,  and  very  severely  wounded  his  right  hand. 
With  this  mischance  Napoleon  became  acquainted,  and 
expressed  a desire  to  see  and  console  him  ; but  previous 
to  the  execution  of  this  kind  intention,  a female  servant 
of  General  Montholon  was  removed  from  one  of  the  verj’- 
comfortable  rooms  at  Longwood,  and  Piontowski  was  con- 
veyed thither.  The  following  day  Napoleon  paid  him 
the  projected  visit,  but  without  suspecting  he  had  been 
in  any  other  apartment,  and  amply  repaid  his  devoted 
Pole  for  the  wound  in  his  hand,  by  giving  such  a warm 
delight  to  his  honest  and  faithful  heart.” — Letters  written 
on  - hoard  his  Majesty's  Ship  the  Northumberland  and  at 
St.  Helena,  ^c.  By  William  Warden,  Surgeon  on  board 
the  Northumberland,  2nd  ed.  London.  1816,  8vo,  p.  204. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Baeon  Bensen  (4^*^  S.  ix.  55.)— At  p.  311  of 
the  Memoir,  by  the  Baroness  Bunsen  (vol.  ii., 
1868),  it  is  stated  that  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
addressed  the  Baron  as  Doctor  Theologise,”  and 
that  the  latter  wrote  a long  letter  in  answer 
signed  Dixit  ex  cathedra.  Doctor  Theologies.” 

H.  F.  T. 

Lettice  Knollts  (4‘*'  S.  viii.  480  j ix.  65.) — 
A lengthy  and  very  interesting  account  of  this 
lady  and  her  family  occupies  a large  portion  of 
vol.  i.  of  Craik’s  ^Romance  of  the  Peerage.  For 
another  biography  of  this  lady^  see  Gentleman^ s 
Magazine,  March  1846. 

Lot  815  in  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson’s  Cata- 
logue of  the  MSS.,  Autographs,  &c.,  of  Robert 
Cole,  Esq.  (sold  July  29,  1861,  &c,)  is — 

“Deed  of  sale  to  Thomas  Hill  of  Honeley,  co.  War- 
wick, by  Sir  Christopher  Blounte,  and  of  the  Lady  Let- 
tice, Countess  of  Leicester  his  wife,  of  all  their  right  in 
the  manors  of  Honeley  and  Blacknells,  for  500/.,  with  their 
signatures.”  These,  it  is  added,  are  “ extremely  rare.” 

The  Gentleman' s Magazine,  May  1849,  p.  522, 
mentions — 

“ Inventories  of  the  personal  properties  of  Countess 
Lettice,  and  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Leicester,  at 
Essex  House,  taken  January  and  February,  1635.  Com- 
municated from  the  original  roll,  with  , notes  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  Esq.,  to  the  Archaeological  Association,  and  by 
them  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.” 

S.  M.  S. 

Hobbedehot  (4‘^  S.  viii.  451.) — The  word  is 
used  also  in  the  forms  ‘‘hobbledehoy”  and  “ hob- 
bardehoy.”  A short  time  ago  St.  Switbeik"  sug- 
gested that  the  term  “ hobbedehoy  ” owes  its 
origin  to  the  ‘‘hobilles,”  or  short  jackets  which 
boys  until  recently  wore.  I wish  to  propose 
another  derivation  for  the  word.  Tusser,  in  his 
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Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  good  Hushandrie  (p.  105, 
ed.  1604),  gives  a poem  of  twelve  lines  containing 
directions  for  the  various  employment  of  the 
twelve  “ ages  ” of  human  life,  each  age  compris- 
ing a period  of  seven”  years.  The^  first  four 
lines  run  thus : — 

“ The  first  seaven  yeeres  bring  up  as  a child, 

The  next  to  learning,  for  waxing  too  wild  ; 

The  next  keep  under.  Sir  Hobbard  de  Hoy, 

The  next  a man — no  longer  a bo}".” 

The  derivation  suggested  by  the  third  line — 
which  deals  with  the  youth  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  — seems  much  more  plausible  than 
that  of  Sr.  Swithin.  Who  Sir  Hobbard  de  Hoy 
was  I have  been  unable  to  find  out  j perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. H.  B.  F. 

Henri  Deux  Ware  S.  ix.  38.) — In  Part  i. 
of  the  Catalogue  o f the  Special  Exhibition  o f Works 
of  Art ^ on  Loan  to  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 

seum, 1862,  is  an  excellent  article  by  J.  G.  Kobin- 
son  on  this  subject.  Added  to  this  is  a list  of  all 
the  pieces  then  (July,  1862)  known  to  be  extant, 
with  descriptions  of  those  exhibited  at  that  time. 

S.  M.  S. 

^^Whtchcotte  oe  St.  John’s,”  vol.  iii.  302 
(4**^  S.  viii.  542.) — May  I ask  if  any  key  has  ever 
been  published  ? If  not,  who  was  the  mayor  of 
Liverpool”  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  the  ‘Hor- 
tunate  youth  ” (same  page),  and  ‘‘  Robinson  the 
cracksman,  and  in  the  royal  cortege  ” at  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  Philippe  P S.  0. 

Deeside  ; James  Brown  (4‘^  S.  viii.  527 ; ix. 
81.) — On  the  title-page  of  a book  in  my  posses- 
sion, Epitaphs  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  m 
Greijfriars  Churchyard,  12mo,  Edinburgh,  1867, 
the  collector  of  them,  James  Brown,  keeper  of 
the  grounds,  is  expressly  called  ‘‘  Author  of  the 
Eeeside  GuideP  Yet  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
man  once  in  so  humble  a position  as  that  of  a 
car-driver,  as  Mr.  Clyne  mentions  him  to  have 
filled,  was  indebted  to  others  for  much  of  the 
varied  information  given  in  the  works  published 
under  his  name.  In  fact  he  mentions  his  obliga- 
tions to  several  men  of  learning  with  reference  to 
his  Book  of  Epitaphs  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard, 
in  the  preface.  It  is  a book  very  well  edited, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  rescuing  many  valuable 
monumental  inscriptions  from  oblivion,  when  the 
originals  have  been  effaced  by  the  tooth  of  tempus 
edax. 

At  p.  238  et  seq.  of  the  Book  of  Epitaphs,  Mr. 
Brown  quotes  a Latin  epitaph  on  the  celebrated 
criminal  lawyer.  Sir  George  Mv.ckenzie,  the  king’s 
advocate,  and  the  prosecutor  of  the  Covenanters 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  H.  and  James  11.,  from 
an  extra  leaf  added  to  some  copies  of  Monteith’s 
Theatre  of  Mortality,  published  in  1704.”  On  the 
mausoleum  itself,  the  most  conspicuous  monu- 


ment in  the  Greyfriars,  there  is  no  inscription,  ■ 
though  beneath  it  rest  the  bluidy  advocate  m 
Mackenzie,”  his  son-in-law  Lord  Roystoun,  and  III 
Sir  George  Lockhart  of  Lee,  who  was  murdered  i 
by  John  Chiesley  of  Dairy — a circumstance  al-  X 
luded  to  by  Sir  W alter  Scott  in  the  Bride  of  | 
Lammermoor*  The  place  where  the  epitaphs  on  |l 
these  eminent  lawyers  was  originally  inscribed  is  ,1 
not  mentioned.  John  Pickeoru,  M.A.  jl 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering.  n 

The  Ladies’  Library  : Eliza  Steele  (4‘^  S.  jj 
ix.  56.) — Eliza  (or  Elizabeth)  Steele  was  the  Iff 
daughter  of  John  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham,  in  1 
the  county  of  Bedford,  and  was  the  wife  of  Sir  if 
Richard  Steele,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Hero,  i 
and  the  co- editor  with  Addison  of  The  Spectator.  \ 
Her  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  an  eminent  ■ 
lawyer,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
the  first  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham,  was  one  of  ' 
the  twelve  peers  created  by  Queen  Anne  in  one  f 
day.  In  a smaJl  library  over  the  south  porch  of  ■ 
Bromham  church  there  was  a copy  of  The  Specta-  \ 
tor,  on  the  title-page  of  which  was  written,  just  t 
as  J.  M.  describes,  “ in  a bold  but  neat  female 
hand,  ‘ Eliza  : Trevor.’  ” M_^impression  is,  that 
Lady  Steele  had  only  one  child,  a daughter,  who 
died  young  ; but  this  point  could  be  easily  ascer-  ■ 
tained.  John  Pickeord,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering.  i 

Novelists’  Flowers  (4'^’'  S.  viii.  549 ; ix.  85.)  — ; 
I am  not  acquainted  with  the  work  quoted  by 
Mr.  Britten,  and  therefore  cannot  say  whether  1 
it.s  botanical  statements  are  of  much  value.  But  i 
I find  nothing  to  carp  at  in  the  few  sentences 
quoted  by  Mr.  Britten,  It  is  difficult  even  to  i 
guess  what  is  meant  by  “ marsh  lilies,”  as  the  i i 
term  is  applicable  to  so  many  yarieties  of  Lilium, 
found  in  marshy  or  ill-drained  meadows.  The 
wild  tulips  may  be  meant ; or  it  may  be  the  j 
Lilium  hilhiforum,  or  the,  YaraW  = wild  daffodils.  i 

By  the  ‘^tall  white  lychnideas^^  is  probably 
meant  the  Lychnis  Jios  cuculi,  the  cuckoo  flowfer  i 
of  our  children  and  our  peasants ; and  also  of ' 
Shakespeare,  in  his  charming  song  — 

“ When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue.” 

The  French  name  is  lychnide ; the  German  name 
lychtnelke ; and  we  sometimes  find  a Latinised  ; 
form,  lychnidea.  The  word  lychnideas  of  the 
novelist  seems  an  English  plural  to  lychnidea. 

I do  not  find  anything  extraordinary,  or  that 
merits  a !,  in  “bulrushes  growing  in  a field.” 
Wherever  there  is  moisture,  plants  of  the  juncus 
tribe  will  have  a home  and  flourish  — a fact 


* Blind  Alice  alludes  to  his  murder  by  Chiesley  to  Sir 
William  Ashton,  who  replies  that  Chiesley’s  punishment 
must  have  acted  as  a warning  to  others.  A note  b}'  the 
author  adds  that  Chiesley  had  “ pistolled  ” {sic)  Sir 
George  Lockhart  on  his  return  from  church,  and  that  he 
was  executed. 
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that  an  accomplished  hotanist,  like  Me.  James 
Beitteist,  need  not  be  reminded  of. 

The  most  common  German  name  of  the  little 
blue  speedwell  is  Ekrenpreis,  i.  e.  “ honour’s  prize  ” 
or  reward.”  But  it  is  also  called  Maemier  treue, 
i.  e.  ‘‘man’s  faith,”  “fidelity,”  or  “ constancy ” ; 
and  it  may  he  from  the  legend  related  by  the 
novelist.  This  name  appears  to  be  more  local 
than  general. 

The  bulrush  calls  to  remembrance  a Craven 
anecdote,  which  is  worthy  of  record.  Some  forty 
years  or  so,  the  dales  district  had  a professional 
“ratten  an’  mowdwarp”  catcher,  called  Moses. 
It  was  his  Christian  name,  and  I presume  that  he 
had  another  one  j but  he  was  always  known  as 
Moses.  He  was  an  eccentric  character,  and  had 
no  dislike  to  “ a glass  o’  rum  an’  waiter  ” — an 
amiable  failing  to  which  “ varmint  ” killers  are 
generally  addicted.  He  was  always  saying  “ that 
reminds  me,”  &c.  In  fact,  his  discourse  was 
always  full  of  similitudes  and  reminiscences.  On 
one  occasion,  when  wading  through  Linton  Beck, 
he  slipped  and  lay  prostrate  amongst  some  water- 
weeds.  Some  countrymen,  who  were  highly 
amused  at  the  disaster,  called  out  “ What  does 
that  remind  you  of?”  “Why,”  said  the  rat- 
catcher, “of  Moses  among  the  bulrushes!” — a 
bit  of  ready  wit  that  proved  he  was  no  great  fool 
after  all.  Stephee”  Jackson  (Murithian). 

Mr,  Britten’s  queries  respecting  the  flowers 
of  Clemency  Franldin  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
author,  who  is  at  Cannes.  As  regards  the  last,  I 
would,  in  the  mean  time,  refer  him  to  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Goethe’s  description  of  one  of 
Albert  Diirer’s  portraits  of  himself,  as  translated 
in  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton’s  Life,  p.  50.  He  has  in  his 
hand  “ a piece  of  the  significant  blue  flower  called 
in  Germany  ‘ man’s-faith  ’ {Manns-treue)^ 

Attstin  Hobson. 

Finberne  Flowers  S.  viii.^rassm;  ix,  23, 
80.) — My  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Narcissus  poeticus  is  not  a native  of  Palestine,  is, 
that  none  of  the  botanical  authors  whom  I have 
consulted  (and  they  are  many)  give  it  as  such. 
Mr,  J.  G.  Baker,  the  most  recent  authority  on  the 
subject,  says  of  N.  poeticus,  in  his  “ review  ” of  the 
genus  (Journal  of  Botany,  viii,  114,  1870-1),  that 
it  extends  “ as  a wild  plant  all  through  the  south 
of  Europe,  from  France  to  Greece,”  Mr,  Pear- 
son is  in  error  in  supposing  that  Tyas  (scarcely  a 
high  authority  in  such  matters)  “ gives  N.  poeticus 
as  being  a native  of  that  country.”  He  refers  (op. 
cit.  p.  129)  to  “the  great  jonquil  (N.  calathinus)'’ 
as  “ found  in  Palestine  and  Syria” — a name  regard- 
ing which  there  is  probably  some  mistake,  as, 
accordipg  to  Mr.  Baker,  neither  of  the,  plants  to 
which  it  is  applied  occurs  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
anly  species  native  to  Palestine  appears  to  be 
N.  serotinus.  James  Britten,  F.L.S. 


“Board  ” (d*’^  S.  ix.  93.) — “ To  make  a board,  is 
making  a stretch  on  any  tack  when  a ship  is  work- 
ing to  windward.”  (Hamilton  ^looiCsNavigatioji.') 
To  “ make  a good  hoard”  is  to  get  on  well  in  a 
stretch  to  windward.  This  seems  the  same  idea 
as  that  involved  in  the  quotations  at  p.  93 — to  get 
on  in  spite  of  adverse  influences.  W.  G. 

There  is,  I think,  little  doubt  that  the  meaning 
is  that  an  old  good  servant  saves  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  “ board  ” of  a child.  I have  often 
heard  the  expression  with  reference  to  some  piece 
of  extravagance,  “ Why,  it’s  the  board  of  a ser- 
vant.” F.  G. 

In  the  phrase,  an  old  good  servant  hoards  a 
child,”  the  word  hoards  is  not  well  spelt.  It 
should  rather  be  hords — i.  e.  approaches,  from  Fr. 
ahorder,  to  approach.  It  is  common  in  Shake- 
speare and  Spenser  in  the  sense  of  accost,  to 
which  word  it  is  a close  equivalent.  For  ahorder 
means  to  come  to  the  edge  of,  and  accost  is  to 
come  to  the  side  of.  In  the  phrases  to  hord — i.  e. 
approach  a ship,  and  to  go  on  hoard  of  a ship,  the 
two  words  hord  and  hoard  have  become  hopelessly 
confused.  “Accost  is,  front  her,  bqord  her,  woo 
her,  assail  her  ” (Twelfth  Night,  i.  3)  5 “I’m  sure 
he  is  in  the  fleet,  I would  he  had  hoorded  me  ” 
(Much  Ado,  ii.  I.)  The  spelling  hoord  is  that  of 
the  First  Folio.  ' Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Horneck  and  Jessamy  (4^^  S.  ix,  94.) — Mr. 
Bone  has  been  rather  sparing  with  data  whereon 
to  construct  a reply  to  his  query.  However,  I 
think  it  can  be  done.  About  a century  ago 
“jessamy”  was  a vulgar  contraction  for  jessamine; 
and  at  that  period  “jessamine  sprig,”  in  the  Mid- 
lands, was  an  equivalent  term  for  dandy  or  fop, 
originating,  no  doubt,  from  the  custom  of  wearing 
that  flower,  as  we  now  observe  the  youth  of  our 
age  trudging  “to  office,”  with  paper  collar  on 
neck,  dinner  in  pocket,  and  moss  rose  in  button- 
hole. 

The  term,  then,  “ his  Jigg  and  his  Jessamy” 
would  doubtless  mean  his  giggling  daughter  and 
frivolous  son.  C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

“ I SIGH  AND  LAMENT  ME,”  ETC.  (4^^  S.  ix.  95.) 

I have  before  me  The  Bouquet,  composed  of  Three- 
and -Twenty  New  Songs.  (Derby  : Printed  for  the 
Travelling  Stationers,  1793.)  Song  twenty-one 
is  entitled  “ Queen  Mary’s  Lamentation,”  and  as 
it  varies  in  some  particulars  from  the  verses 
quoted  by  Mr.  Batclieee,  and  also  supplies 
three  additional  stanzas,  I venture  to  give  it  ver- 
batim : — 

“ 1 sigh  and  lament  me  in  vain, 

These  walls  can  but  echo  my  moan  ; 

Alas  ! it  increases  my  pain, 

When  1 think  on  the  days  that  are  gone. 
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“ Thro’  the  grate  of  my  prison  I se.e 
The  birds  as  they  wanton  in  air  ; 

M}'  heart  how  it  pants  to  be  free, 
iMy  looks  they  are  wild  with  despair. 

Above  tho’  oppress’d  by  my  fate, 

I burn  with  contempt  of  my  foes  ; 

Though  Fortune  has  altered  my  state, 

She  ne’er  can  subdue  me  to  those. 

“ False  Avoman,  in  ages  to  come 
Thy  malice  detested  shall  be  ; 

And  when  we  are  cold  in  the  tomb. 

Some  heart  still  will  sorrow  for  me. 

Ye  roofs  where  cold  damps  and  dismay 
With  silence  and  solitude  dwell ; 

How  comfortless  passes  the  day. 

How  sad  tolls  the  evening  bell. 

“ The  owls  from  the  battlements  crA’-, 

HolloAV  winds  seem  to  murmur  around, 

‘•0  Mary  prepare  thee  to  die  ! ’ 

My  blood  it  runs  cold  at  the  sound.” 

J.  Chaeles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 

These  verses  cannot  possibly  be  by  Mary  Stuart. 
Their  structure  indicates  that  they  are  eighteenth 
or  early  nineteenth  century  work.  I think  I saw 
them  set  to  music  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Edavaed  Peacock. 

These  verses  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
unhappy  queen,  beyond  the  title.  They  were 
written  about  a hundred  years  ago,  and  sung  at 
one  of  the  public  places  of  amusement.  I have  a 
contemporary  broadside  printed  with  the  music. 
The  air  is  very  poor,  destitute  of  character,  and 
full  of  what  is  called  the  Scotch  snap.”  The 
song  is  also  printed  (with  the  same  music)  in 
Calliope,  or  the  Musical  Miscellany,  1788,  8vo, 
p.  110.  Both  copies  contain  three  stanzas  more 
than  are  given  by  your  correspondent.  The  two 
following  come  after  the  first : — 

“Thro’  the  grate  of  my  prison  I see 
The  birds  as  they  wanton  in  air ; 

My  heart  how  it  pants  to  be  free. 

My  looks  they  are  wild  Avith  despair. 

“ AboA^e  tho’  opprest  by  my  fate, 

I burn  with  contempt  for  my  foes; 

Tho’  fortune  has  alter’d  my  state 
She  ne’er  can  subdue  me  to  those.” 

The  remaining  one  precedes  the  last : — 

“ Ye  roofs  where  cold  damps  and  dismay, 

With  silence  and  solitude  dwell ; 

Hoav  comfortless  passes  the  day, 

Hoav  sad  tolls  the  evening  bell.” 

Me.  ItATCLiEEE  is  welcome  to  a copy  of  the 
music,  if  he  desires  to  possess  it. 

There  is  a Latin  elegy,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Mary  in  prison,  which  is  given  in  Seward’s 
Anecdotes  with  an  English  paraphrase,  and  a 
plaintive  air  composed  by  Dr.  Harrington  of  Bath. 
It  begins — 

“ O Domine  Deus ! speravi  in  te.” 

The  English  version — 

“ In  the  last  solemn  and  tremendous  hour.” 


[4‘h  S.  IX.  Feu.  F 


With  regard  to  the  “ many  pleasing  verses  ” 
of  this  queen,  I am  afraid  that  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  All  that  is  known  a, bout  them  may 
be  seen  in  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Author 
edit.  Park,  v.  32.  Edwaed  E.  Bimbault. 


Lady  Alice  Egeeton  (4^*^  S.  ix.  94.)— The 
lady  in  Milton’s  Comus  was  painted  by  Wright  of 
Derby,  and  formed  one  of  a collection  of  twenty- 
five  of  his  own  works  exhibited  by  him  at  Mr. 
Robins’s  Rooms,  No.  9,  under  the  Great  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden,  in  1785.  It  is  thus  described  in 
the  catalogue,  but  is  not  marked  for  sale  : — 

“ No.  1. 


The  Lady  in  Milton’s  Comus,  verse  221. 
Was  I deceiv’d,  or  did  a sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  sih^er  lining  on  the  night  ? 

I did  not  err,  there  does  a sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 
And  casts  a gleam  over  this  tufted  grove.” 


A fine  mezzotint  engraving  of.  this  picture 
(now  very  scarce),  measuring  21^  in.  by  17^  in.,  : 
was  published  by  J.  R.  Smith,  31,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Feb.  30,  1789.  Tiie  lady  is  re- 
presented seated  on  the  ground  in  a thick  grove  i 
of  trees.  The  moon,  just  breaking  through  the 
clouds,  throws  a gleam  of  silvery  light  on  the 
lady’s  features  and  some  portions  of  her  dress,  and  i 
reveals  the  trunks  of  the  surrounding  trees,  with 
a distant  landscape  shrouded  in  gloom. 

There  is  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  Hon.  I 
Thomas  Egerton  (in  4to  by  Evans),  one  of  the 
performers  in  Milton’s  Comus,  at  Ludlow  Castle.  ] 

Edwix  Cooling,  June.  | 

Derby.  ; 

PoTNTZ  Family  (4*^^  S.  ix.  105.) — I am  greatly 
obliged  to  P.  K.  for  his  communication,  and  his 
reference  to  Mr.  Croker’s  interesting  note  respect- 
ing Cowdray  and  its  fatal  inheritance,”  but  I 
should  be  glad  if  he  could  give  me  any  informa-  j 
tion  respecting  the  older  stories  ” it  alludes  to,  j 
in  addition  to  the  curse  of  fire  and  water  ” that 
had  fallen  on  the  family  of  Montagu  as  holders  of 
a large  amount  of  church  property,  for  they  pos- 
sessed the  spoils  of  no  less  than  six  former  monas- 
teries. C.  L.  W.  C. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Saint  Chrysostom,  Ms  Life  and  Times.  A Sketch  of  the  \ 
Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century.  By  the  i 
Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  M.A.,  Balliol  Coll.  Oxon, 
and  Vicar  of  Mid-Lavant,  Sussex.  With  a Portrait. 
(Murray.) 

The  writer  well  obser\"es  that  there  are  many  names  in 
history  familiar  to  us  from  our  very  childhood,  Avhile  of 
the  personal  character  and  actual  life  of  those  Avho  bore 
them  Ave  are  utterly  ignorant.  We  know  their  talents, 
their  energy,  the  influence  for  good  or  ill  which  they 
exercised  over  their  felloAV  men — yet  of  their  personal  | 
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Fe,  their  individuality,  their  share  in  our  common 
iture,  we  know  comparatively  nothing.  St.  Chrysostom 
one  of  these  historic  influences.  His  voice  is  still  heard 
uong  us,  yet  of  the  man  himself  few  possess  more  than 
le  scantiest  knowledge.  He  is  one  of  many  who  played 
great  part  in  the  drama  of  his  time,  but  his  individuality 
lost  in  the  busy  crowd  of  no  less  important  actors  by 
horn  he  is  surrounded.  It  is  Mr.  Stephens’  object  to 
lace  him  for  a while  alone  before  us,  and  in  making  us 
jquainted  with  the  story  of  his  life,  his  studies,  his 
ibours,  he  makes  him  no  longer  what  he  has  been— a 
ame— but  a reality  ; and  this,  too,  not  by  withdrawing 
im  from  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  by 
lowing  us  how  he  influenced  it,  and  the  share  he  took 

I it.  The  result  is  what  the  author  intended — not  only 
Life  of  St.  Chrysostom,  but  a review  of  the  state  of 

le  Church  and  of  the  Empire  at  the  period  when  St. 
hrysostom  lived. 

Iclioes  of  a Famous  Year.  By  Harriet  Parr,  Autlior  of 
the  “-Life 'and  Times  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,’’  &c.  (H.  S. 

King  & Co.) 

Written  for  the  amusement  of  her  god-daughters,  the 
uthoress  of  the  work  before  us  has  produced  a sketch  of 
le  histor}'  of  the  eventful  year  which  opened  with 
lapoleon’s  wanton  and  improvident  declaration  of  war, 
nd  ended  with  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  Germans, 
nd  the  loss  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace — in  which  the  chief  in- 
idents  are  touched  off  in  a vigorous  and  attractive  form, 
alculated  to  make  the  book  acceptable  to  a wider  class 
f readers  than  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended. 

jCS  Beautes  de  la  F'oesie  A.nglaise.  Par  Le  Chevalier 
Chatelain.  Vol.  V.  (Rolandi.) 

No  one  can  dispute  the  claims  of  Le  Chevalier  Chate- 
lin  to  the  pen  of  a ready  translator.  Though  this  is  but 
he  fifth  .volume  of  Les  Beautes,  it  is  about  the  thirtieth 
olume  of  translations  from  the  English  Poets  since  the 
Ihevalier  commenced  his  labour  of  love  with  Les  Fables 
fe  Gay  in  1852.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  some 
wo  hundred  poems,  translated  from  some  seventy  or 
ighty  English  and  American  authors — of  all  ages  and  of 

II  styles — all  translated  apparently  with  equal  facility. 
Ve  ought  not  to  pass  over  entirel}’’  without  notice  some 
lozen  portraits  of  the  poets  with  which  the  volume  is 
llustrated. 

Debretfs  Illustrated  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial 
Bench  (1872).  Compiled  and  edited  by  Robert  Henry 
Mair.  Personally  revised  by  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Judges.  (Dean  & Son.) 

This  third  volume  of  the  Debrett  Series  is  not  the  least 
valuable.  It  contains  much  Parliamentaiy  information 
lot  found  in  other  books  of  a similar  character,  while  the 
ection  relating  to  the  Judicial  Bench  is  an  exclusive 
eature ; in  which  we  find  biographical  notices  not  onl}'- 
»f  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
reland,  but  of  the  Judges  of  the  County  Courts,  and 
Recorders  of  England. 

The  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Franco-  German  War.  The  Continuation  by  W.  Douglas 
Hamilton,  F.S.A.  (Lockwood.)  . 

A handy  little  volume  ; for  the  necessary  accuracy  on 
vhich  its  value  depends,  the  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  Hamil- 
on,  of  the  Public  Record  ^Office,  may  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee.  Will  that  gentleman  forgive  our  hinting 
that  its  value  would  be  doubled,  and  its  size  not  incon- 
veniently increased,  by  a well  considered.  Index  ? 

Correctors  of  the  Press. — We  have  been  requested 
to  give  insertion  to  the  following  remarks  on  the  useful 


labours  of  printers’  readers : — It  is  a fact  that  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  the  reading  public  that  they  are  indebted 
to  this  class  of  workers  for  much  valuable  work  apart 
from  their  own  subordinate  sphere.  It  was  as  a reader 
that  Alexander  Cruden  acquired  that  exact  accuracy 
which  has  rendered  his  Concordance  the  standai'd  woi'k 
of  its  kind.  Samuel  Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  a 
host  of  others  were  correctors  of  the  press  in  the  last 
century';  in  fact  the  reading-closet  was  the  usual  refuge 
of  the  impecunious  literar}'  men  of  that  da}'.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  sub-editors  whom  modern  newspapers  have 
called  into  existence  received  their  training  as  readers  ; 
and  more  than  one  editor-in-chief  has  risen  from  the  same 
degree.  Out  of  about  140  members  of  the  London  Asso- 
ciation of  Correctors  of  the  Press,  we  understand  that  2 
are  editors,  6 sub-editors,  4 authors  (one  dramatic),  1 an 
accountant,  1 a scientific  lecturer,  and  10  regular  con- 
tributors to  the  press.  Besides  these  24,  many  others  are 
occasional  writers.  Here  is  a nniss  of  literary  activity 
from  a source  not  commonly  suspected,  and  it  is  to  us  a 
marvel  how  these  men,  after  fifty  or  sixty'  hours’  ex- 
hausting headwork  in  a week,  can  find  time  or  energy  for 
any'thing  extra.  Perhaps  their  appetite  for  work  grows 
by'  what  it  feeds  on.  JPerhaps  they'  rejoice  in  putting 
other  readers  to  the  tortures  they  themselves  have  en- 
dured ! We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  a 
painstaking  member  of  this  fraternity'  is  preparing  a 
new  blessing  for  the  British  public  (at  least  for  those 
who  read  old  English)  in  the  shape  of  a Concordance  to 
the  poems  of  Edmund  Spenser.  The  work  has  been  pro- 
gressing steadily'  during  the  leisure  of  three  years,  and  in 
about  twelve  months  it  will  be  ready'  for  publication. 

The  Guardian  announces  that  “ Lady  Walmsley,  of 
Hume  Towers,  Bournemouth,  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  late  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley',  had  decided  upon  pre- 
senting to  the  nation  the  celebrated  portrait-gallery  of 
her  husband,  which  comprises  portraits  of  the  following 
eminent  statesmen,  taken  from  life,  and  considered  to  be 
the  finest  extant : — Gladstone,  Cobden,  Bright,  Disraeli, 
and  Hume.  Also  the  celebrated  portrait  of  George 
Stephenson,  for  which  the  late  Sir  Joshua  was  offered 
several  thousand  ^pounds  ; and  portraits  of  Cromwell, 
Nelson,  and  Garibaldi.  An  excellent  portrait  of  the  late 
Sir  Joshua  will  also  be  included  in  the  gift.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following:  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Douglas  Jerrold’s  Shilling  Magazine.  Nos.  34,37,38,  42. 
Ainsworth’s  Magazine.  Vols.  V.  and  VII.  to  XII. 

Bentley’s  Magazine.  Vols.  IX.  to  XII. 

Db  Quincey’s  Works;  Author’s  Edition,  1863,  &c.  Vols.  I.  III.  to 
VIII.  and  X.  to  XII. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Draheford,  4.  Coper’s  Cope  Road, 

New  Beckenham,  Kent. 

The  Seventh  Report  op  the  British  Association  for  the 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.  1837. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Steele  Sf  Jones,  4,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

Williamson’s  Euclid  (two  volumes).  Vol.  I.,  Oxford,  1781.  Vol.  II.> 
London,  1788. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  Knowl  Hill,  Berkshire. 

History  of  Renfrewshire,  by  Hamilton  of  Wishaw.  1696, 
Christmas  Carol. 

Brunet’s  Manuel  du  Libraire.  Last  Edition. 

Butler’s  Hudibras.  1st  Edit.  1st  Part.  Ditto  1st  and  2nd  Parts. 
Ditto  the  3 Parts. 

Duchess  of  Neavcastle’s  Works  (any). 

Rochester’s  Poems. 

Voyages  op  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  translated  by  H.  C.  1663 
or  1692. 

Ephemera’s  Book  op  the  Salmon. 

Wanted  by  Mess7's.  Kerr  <§-  Richardson,  89,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 
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Gower’s  Coxfessio  A^iaxtis.  1654. 

Decker’s  Raven’s  Almanacke,  1609. 

Gascoigne’s  Poesies.  1575. 

Smith’s  Historie  op  Virginia.  1632. 

Tuberville’s  Tragic.vl  Tales.  1587. 

Wanted  byilTr.  r/to?7ias  Reet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Prince’s  Worthies  op  Devon.  Folio.  1701. 

Wilson’s  Dictionary  op  Astrology.  8vo. 

Partridge’s  Defectio  Genethrarhm.  4to.  1697. 

Opus  Rbformatum.  4to.  1693. 

Life  op  Sethos.  2 Vols.  8vo.  1732. 

Thomas  Aquinas  “ de  Fato,”  in  English. 

Nobility  op  Life,  by  Valentine.  4to.  1869. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties— A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


t0  C0rrejS})mihent^. 

H.  B.  S. — T/ie  line  How  much  the  half  is  better  than 
the  whole,''  occurs  in  Coohe's  translation  of  Hesiod,  Works 
and  Days,  book  i.  line  60. 

U.  O — N. — The  custom  of  going  a Souling  has  been 
noticed  in  our  S.  iv.  381,  506  ; S.  xii.  479.  Consult 
also  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  edit.  1848,  i.  393. 

J.  Beale. — 3Iiller  (Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church’ 
p.  23)  says  that  the  hymn  Guide  me.'O  thou  great  Jehovah,' 
is  from  the  Welsh  of  William  Williams.  The  translation 
has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  a Wm.  Evans. 

P. — The  curious  calculation  respecting  the  French  In- 
demnity appeared  in  The  People’s  Magazine /or  Wou,  1871, 
p.  301. 

Stephen  Jackson. — The  clocks  you  mention  are  well 
known,  being  exhibited  in  very  many  of  the  London  shops. 

J.  E.  H.  (West  Derby.) — The  translation  has  been  asked 
for.  /Seep.-- 127. 

F.  E.  Fowke. — Thanks  for  the  lines,  but  they  have 
already  appeared.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  3'‘^  S.  v.  358. 

J.  S.  Udal. — “ The  Attorney  of  the  Olden  Time  ” is 
from  Bishop  Earle's  Microcosmograph}',  edit.  1811,  p.  105. 

J.  J.  Good  ALL. — ConsidtTh.&  Rose  Book,  a Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Rose,  by  Shirley  Hibberd, 
1864  (Groombridge),  and  A Book  about  Roses,  by  S. 
Reynolds  Hole,  1870  (Blackwood). 

R.  J.  G.  (Dublin.)— TZ/e  desired  information  as  to  iron 
bookcases  will  be  found  on  p.  104  of  the  present  volume. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  aiddi'ess  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


TKB  NEW  BZiiLCZi: 

(DIFFERENT  FROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.) 

BRAPER’S  BICHROIC  INK. 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  principal  hanks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through- 
out Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  may  be  applied  at 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6(?.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Agents : Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London  ; Mr. 
^Mather,  Mancliester ; A.  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter ; F.  Newbery  & Sons, 
St.  Paul’s  Cliurchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  38,  Old  Change, 
Imndon.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin. 


■\TANILA  CIGARS.— MESSRS.  VENNING  & CO. 

1*1.  of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  'il.  10s,  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 

N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6(1. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

manufacturing  stationers, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

, CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6(7.,  5s.  6(7., and  6s.  6(7.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s.6c7.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 


colours),  6 quires  for  Is.  6(7. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6(7.  per  ream,  oijl 
8s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s.J 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  BusinesiJ 
or  Address  Dies , from  3s., 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s,  6(7. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 


Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  pos', 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


MECHI’S  wedding  presents  consist  ol| 

Dressing  Cases,  Dressing  Bags.  Work  Boxes  and  Bags,  Writing 
Cases,  Jewel  Cases,  Medijeval-mounted  Writing  Table  Sets  in  Woo(| 
and  Gilt,  Albums,  Papier-mache  Tea  Trays,  Chests,  and  Caddiesjj 
Portable  Writing  Cases,  and  Despatch  Boxes  ; also  an  infinite  varietji 
of  Novelties  to  choose  from — 112,  Regent  Street,  W.  Catalogues  pos:| 
free.  Mb.  Mechi  or  his  Son  attends  personally  daily. 


OLD  ENGLISH  ” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Conntr; 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 


COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring) 
CABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 


Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 


TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring) 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 
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ERT  J.  FRENCH 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE; 

Manufacturer  of 

CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COIMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES. 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  PLAUTUS  AND  TEMPLE  OF 
JUPITER  APENNINES. 

Having  lately  p.  5)  given  a short  account 
of  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Ennius  (born  b.c.  239), 
I have  been  reminded  of  another  Roman  writer, 
Plautus,  his  contemporary  (born  b.c.  254),  whose 
birthplace,  Sarsina,  in  a far  different  part  of  Italy, 
I once  visited;  and  as  it  is  rarely  that  such  a 
secluded  nook  is  reached  by  the  English  traveller, 
it  may  be  not  without  interest  to  your  classical 
readers  to  have  a description  of  its  present  appear- 
ance. I have  before,  in  speaking  of  the  Tomb 
of  Hasdrubal  ” (4**^  S.  i.  69),  remarked  that  this 
part  of  the  Apennines  is  distinguished  for  little 
sequestered  valleys,  apparently  cut  off  from  the 
whole  world.  I approached  these  valleys  from  the 
direction  of  Gubbio,  crossing  a high  ridge  by  a 
mountain  path,  which  brought  me  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  Schieggia  ; so  interesting 
for  the  ruins  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  to  which  the  con- 
federated tribes  of  Umbria  repaired  to  sacrifice  as 
the  Latins  did  to  the  xAlban  Mount.  At  Valle  di 
Rolla  ed  Ajale,  about  half  a mile  from  Schieggia, 
on  the  hill  called  La  Serra,  you  find  the  ground 
covered  with  ruins : and  if  the  earth  were  cleared 
away,  I do  not  doubt  that  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  would  be  clearly  traced.  Some  pieces  of 
mosaic  I saw  at  Pietra  Grossa,  and  on  the  hill  La 


Serra  was  found  the  following  monumental  in« 
scription  of  Roman  times : — 

C . MESIO 
C . F . LEM 
EYFINO 

VIX  . ANN  . XIX 
C . MAESIVS 
PLOTIDIANVS 
FIL  . PIISSIMO. 

It  is  a high  mountainous  region,  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Claudian  (about  a.d.  400),  who  speaks 
of  it : — 

“ Exsuperat  delubra  Jovis,  saxoque  minantes 
Apenninigenis  cultas  pastoribus  aras.” 

I threaded  my  way  by  Urbino,  San  Marino, 
San  Leo  by  cross  paths  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Sapis,  now  Savio ; on  the  banks  of  which  I found 
the  village  Sarsina,  of  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, retaining  the  name  which  it  had  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  situated  in  a secluded 
valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ridges  of 
the  Apennines.  The  ancient  city  extended  up 
the  hill  at  some  distance  from  its  modern  repre- 
sentative, and  here  many  remains  have  been  found, 
though  I do  not  believe  that  it  could  at  any  time 
have  been  of  great  extent.  The  following  imper- 
fect sepulchral  inscription  was  the  only  memorial 
of  Roman  times  which  1 saw  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city : — 

ANTELLAE 
L . F . PPvISCAE 
ET  . L . F . ASVECTO 
VTRO. 

I could  see  that  its  territory  contained  extensive 
mountain  pastures,  and  is  still  as  rich  in  milk — 
dives  lactis,  as  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  462)  says  ; nor 
are  its  forests  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains 
extinct,  though  I cannot  say  that  I heard  of  the 
dormice  being  still  there,  as  they  were  in  ancient 
times  when  prized  by  the  Romans  (Martial,  iii. 
58,  35).  I found,  however,  the  baths  of  which 
Martial  (ix.  58)  speaks : — 

“ Sic  raontana  tuos  semper  colat  Umbria  fontes, 

Nec  tua  Bajanas  Sarsina  malit  aquas.” 

They  are  now  known  as  the  P>agni  di  S.  Agnese, 
and  at  some  distance  I heard  that  there  were 
baths  called  Bagni  di  Regina,  still  used  by  inva- 
lids ; while  the  baths  of  Bairn  have  long  ceased 
to  exist.  At  the  cathedral  there  are  numerous 
mutilated  columns  of  all  kinds ; also  marble  slabs 
with  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Many  in- 
scriptions are  also  found  at  the  Palazzo  del  Com- 
mune. I was  much  interested  by  my  visit  to  the 
birthplace  of  Plautus,  and  could  not  doubt  that  I 
saw  everything  much  as  it  was  when  the  poet 
lived.  There  were  the  everlasting  hills  clothed 
with  woods,  the  springs  still  supplied  baths  for 
the  recovery  of  invalids,  and  the  dormice,  no 
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doubt,  still  chirped  iu  the  woods,  though  no 
longer  caught  for  the  luxurious  Roman.  I may 
state  that  the  scenery,  as  you  cross  this  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  towards  Florence,  is  highly 
picturesque,  though  the  ascent  can  only  be  made 
on  mule -back.  You  come  down  on  the  valley  of 
the  Arno,  not  far  from  the  celebrated  Camaldoli ; 
and  if  you  be  energetic,  you  may  climb  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge,  I Scaliy  mentioned  by  Ariosto 
on  account  of  the  extensive  view  it  affords : — 

“ Scuopre  il  mar  Schiavo  e il  Tosco 
Dal  giogo  onde  a Camaldoli  si  viene.” 

I had  seen  both  seas  from  a hill  of  the  Sila  in 
Calabria  (4***  S.  vii.  529) ; but  the  breadth  of 
Italy  is  there  only  some  thirty  miles,  while  here 
it  cannot  be  much  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Ckaufukd  Tait  Ramaoe. 


JOHN  HOWAED  PAYNE  AND  « HOME,  SWEET 

HOME.” 

• I send  you  enclosed  an  article  which  I furnished 
to  a local  paper  (the  Troy  Times,  N.  Y.)  con- 
taining a letter  from  Mr.  Perry  to  my  uncle,  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Maclay.  As  this  letter  is  conclusive 
proof  of  the  true  origin  of  Home,  sweet  Home,” 
concerning  which  some  of  the  London  papers  seem 
at  fault  {Times  and  Athenceum,  &c.),  it  may  be 
useful  for  insertion  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

J.  W.  Maclay. 

Ordnance  Office,  Water vliet  Arsenal, 

West  Troj^,  N.  Y. 

“iSome  Interesting  Historical  Facts  respecting  the  Author 
of  ‘ Home,  sweet  Home.'' 

f Special  Correspondence  of  the  Troy  Daily  Times."] 

“ West  Troy,  Jan.  23, 1872. — A paragraph  has  recently 
gone  the  round  of  the  New  York  city  newspapers,  in 
which  a doubt  is  expressed  whether  John  Howard  Payne 
was  the  author  of  the  popular  song  commonly  attributed 
to  him.  We  therefore  take  the  greater  pleasure  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a letter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  have  been  kindly  allowed  to  publish,  and 
which  would  seem  to  place  the  authorship  of  ‘ Home, 
sweet  Home  ’ beyond  the  possibility  of  any  cavil.  We  may 
mention  that  the  writer  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Perry,  was  on 
a temporary  visit  to  London  from  Tangiers,  of  which  port 
he  was  United  States  consul,  a position  which  Mr.  Payne 
himself  once  filled.  The  John  Miller  referred  to  in  the 
letter  was  in  early  life  a publisher  in  London,  and  was 
the  predecessor  of  Murray  in  the  publication  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  the  author,  however,  taking  upon  himself  the  ex- 
pense of  paper,  printing,  advertisements,  and  the  risk  of 
sale.  ‘I  wish,’ says  Irving, ‘you  would  make  interest, 
through  James  Ren  wick,  to  get  the  college  to  employ 
John  Miller,  bookseller.  Fleet  Street,  as  a literary  agent 
in  London.  He  is  a most  deserving  and  meritorious  little 
man,  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  any  commission 
entrusted  to  him,  and  moderate  and  conscientious  in  his 
charges.’  Without  further  preface  we  give  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Perry,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  addressed  to  Hon. 
W.  B.  Maclay,  formerly  a representative  in  Congress 
from  the  city  of  New  York  : — 

“ ‘ London,  United  States  Dispatch  Agency,  Sept. 
19,  1865. — Hon.  W.  B.  Maclay,  No.  2,  Nassau  Street, 


New  York. — My  Dear  Mr.  Maclay : I have  called  into 
this  office  to  pay  my  respeets  to  our  venerable  Dispatch 
agent,  John  Miller,  Esq.,  who  has  held  this  responsible 
post,  now  some  forty-five  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
government,  and  awakening  the  gratitude  of  those  officers 
of  our  service  who  are  made  dependent  upon  his  fidelity 
and  promptitude  in  forwarding  their  communications. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Miller  has  had  the  kindness  to  show  me  the 
first  printed  copy  of  “ Sweet  Home.”  It  is  interwoven  | 
with  a play  entitled  Clari.  An  opera,  in  three  acts,  as  : 
first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  on  i 
Thursday,  May  8th,  1823,  by  John  Howard  Payne,  Esq. 
The  overture  and  music  (with  the  exception  of  the  na- 
tional air),  by  Henry  R.  Bishop,  Esq.  London : John  j 
Miller,  69,  Fleet  Street,  1823.  (Price  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.) 

« « I -wrote  with  the  copy  before  me,  and  Mr.  Miller  i 
sitting  at  his  desk  near  by.  In  reply  to  my  remark  that  ■ 
the  authorship  of  “Sweet  Home”  had  been  called  in  ques-  : 
tion,  Mr.  Miller  stated  that  there  was  not  the  least  room  i 
for  doubt  upon  the  point. 

“ ‘ Mr.  Miller  said  that  he  gave  Mr.  Payne  50Z.  for  the 
copyright  of  Clari,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Pajme)  revised  the 
proof.  This  play  was  exceedingly  popular  at  the  time, 
and  drew  very  crowded  houses  to  witness  its  represen- 
tation. 

“ ‘ The  air  of  “ Sweet  Home  ” was  at  that  period  a 
popular  national  air  of  Switzerland.  The  original  has  I 
lovely  instead  of  lowly  thatched  cottage.”  Mr.  Miller  j 
informed  me  that  this  was  an  oversight  of  Mr.  Payne  in 
correcting  the  proof.  Mr.  Payne  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Miller  by  Washington  Irving,  who  was  a mutual  friend 
of  these  gentlemen,  serving  th^em  both  in  many  ways  and  I 
on  many  occasions.  Very  truly  yours. 

“ ‘ Amos  Pebby.’ 

“ The  purchase  of  the  opera  of  Clari  proved  a very  | 
good  speculation.  ‘ The  profits  arising  from  it,’  says  the  [ 
author  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Washington  Irving,  I 
‘ realized  by  the  manager  and  not  by  Pajme,  are  stated  | 
to  have  amounted  to  two  thousand  guineas  in  two  years.’  | 
None  of  the  parties  seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  I 
the  song  of  ‘ Home,  sweet  Home,’  which  was  afterwards  ‘I 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  opera,  and  was  first 
sung  by  Miss  M.  Tree,  the  eldest  sister  of  Ellen  Tree, 
who  married  Charles  Kean.  All  cotemporary  accounts 
unite  in  representing  her  to  have  been  as  distinguished  as 
a vocalist  qs  her  sister  was  as  an  actress.  An  epigram  j 
by  Tuthill  has  been  preserved  in  the  ‘ Table-talk  ’ of 
Rogers. 

‘ On  this  Tree  when  a nightingale  settles  and  sings. 

The  Tree  will  return  her  as  good  as  she  brings.’ 

“ At  the  time  Miss  M.  Tree  was  warbling  at  Covent 
Garden,  another  sister  was  a danseuse  at  Drury  Lane. 
Both  seem  to  have  awakened  the  admiration  of  a poetical 
spectator,  who  thus  anonymously,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
impartially,  celebrates  the  merits  of  the  two  sisters : — 

‘ Of  all  the  Trees  that  I have  known. 

Pippin,  nonpareil,  or  warden,  i 

Give  me  the  Tree  so  sweetly  blown,  j 

The  vocal  Tree  of  Co  vent  Garden.  i 

* But  would  I choose  a tender  form,  i 

That  dances  with  the  elfin  train,  I 

I’d  shelter  from  life’s  angry  storm,  j 

And  seek  the  Tree  of  Drury  Lane.’  i 

“ We  may  be  glad  that  ‘ the  vocal  Tree  of  Covent  Gar-  i 
den  ’ was  not  wanting,  but  it  was  not  needed  to  make  j 
‘Home,  sweet  Home’  immediately  popular.  It  belongs  i 
to  that  class  of  compositions  where  the  language,  the  j 
vehicle  of  the  sentiments,  is  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  ' 
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and  where  the  sentiments  themselves,  striking  a kindred 
cord  in  our  common  nature,  finds  an  echo  in  every  bosom. 
Payne  had  left  his  native  country  for  one  year,  and  was 
absent  from  it  twenty.  With  poverty  as  a companion, 
he  had  often  wandered  ‘ mid  pleasures  and  palaces  ’ in 
foreign  lands,  an  exile  and  a stranger.  In  a propitious 
hour  the  vision  of  home  fell  upon  him,  steeped  in®colours 
caught  from  Heaven,  and  radiant  with  a 'dawn  of  light, 
such  as — 

‘ Fancy  never  could  have  drawn 
And  never  could  restore.’ 

“ All  the  thoughts  proper  to  a condition  only  rendered 
more  lonely  by  contrasted  splendours,  streamed  into  his 
heart  until,  subdued  and  melted,  it  poured  out  of  its  sad 
experiences  this  immortal  song,  which  has  filled  the 
whole  earth  with  its  melody.  Aladdin.” 


RENFREWSHIRE  FOLK  LORE:  AN  ADDER 
STONE. 

It  may  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  that  a 

child  of  a farmer  in  the  parish  of  L h was  bit 

or  stung  by  an  adder  on  the  back  of  the  foot, 
which,  as  well  as  the  leg  and  thigh,  in  conse- 
quence became  very  much  inflamed  and  swollen. 
The  child’s  life  was  considered  in  danger;  and 
various  means  of  cure  were  resorted  to  by  the 
parents  on  the  advice  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. Among  others,  a pigeon  was  procured, 
killed,  cut  open,  and  immediately,  while  warm, 
applied  to  the  wounded  foot.  The  flesh  of  the 
pigeon,  it  is  said,  became  very  dark  or  black ; but 
yet  having,  as  it  was  believed,  no  good,  or  at 
least  very  immediate  effect,  this  other  cure  was 
had  recourse  to.  In  the  same  parish  a family  of 

the  name  of  C g resided.  They  had  been 

proprietors  of  the  land  they  occupied  for  several 
generations,  and  in  possession  of  a sorcalled  adder- 
stone  and  four  Druidical  beads,  some  of  which, 
or  all  conjunctively,  had  been  efficacious  in  curing- 
various  complaints,  but  more  particularly  those  in 
cattle.  At  the  solicitation  of  an  intimate  friend, 
these  were  obtained  (although  never  before  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  the  custody  of  some  of  the 
family),  and  used  according  to  instructions  re- 
ceived, of  this  import — that  a small  quantity  of 
milk,  some  two  or  three  gills,  should  be  taken 
from  a cow,  and  that  while  warm,  the  stone  and 
beads,  which  were  arranged  on  a string,  should  be 
put  into  it,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  the 
milk.  A slough,  or  some  slimy  matter,  it  was 
said,  would  be  developed  on  the  stone,  which 
behoved  to  be  cleaned  off  by  and  mixed  with  the 
milk,  and  that  the  latter  then  should  be  applied 
in  bathing  the  wounded  part  and  all  the  limb, 
which  was  afterwards  to  be  swathed.  This  was 
done  accordingly,  yet  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days  from  the  time  the  sting  was  received ; 
and  it  is  reported  by  those  alive  and  witnessing 
the  application,  that,  even  by  the  following  morn- 
ing, there  was  a visibly  favourable  change,  and 
one  which  resulted  in  a complete  cure.  The 


child  arrived  at  manhood,  got  married,  and  is 
yet  alive. 

This  adder-stone  is  of  a light  dun  or  yellowish 
colour,  and  circular,  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  in 
diameter,  a little  less  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness 
at  the  centre  where  it  is  most  thick,  and  has  a hole 
there,  circular,  smooth,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  not  unlike,  in  form  and  size,  to 
the  whorls  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  distaff, 
were,  only  a century  or  two  ago,  in  general  use  in 
spinning  yarns.  The  beads  are  all  of  different 
forms,  sizes,  and  colours,  yet  all  are  perforated  in 
the  centre,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  strung.  The 
stone  and  beads  are  still  extant  and  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

As  the  parents  of  the  child  were  afterwards 
advised,  the  same  good  result  would  have  ensued 
if  only  the  head  of  the  adder  (which  was  found 
and  killed)  had  been  cut  off*,  and  the  wound  well 
rubbed  with  it. 

This  being  a well  authenticated  case  of  a cure 
being  effected  (as  the  belief  is)  by  charmed  stones, 
the  particulars,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  worthy  of 
preservation  in  “ N.  & Q.”  Espedabe. 


CHAUCER  RESTORED.— No.  IV. 

1.  The  Parliament  of  Birds,” an  acknowledged 
production  of  Chaucer’s,  authenticates  the  ^(.Cuckoo 
and  the  Nightingale  ” ; thus  line  275  of  the  latter 
piece  runs  — 

“And  therefore  we  will  have  a parliament.” 

It  follows  that  the  Parliament  accepted  by  Mr. 
Ftjrnivall  has  most  probably  been  written  in 
furtherance  of  this  implied  promise. 

The  sequence  runs  thus : 

(i.)  “ The  Court  of  Love  ” is  found  to  close  thus 
(11.  1 to  1351)  — 

“ she 

My  Sovereign  [i.  e.  Venus]  .... 

. . . . said 

. . . . abide,  ye  shall  dwell  still  with  me, 

Till  season  come  of  May,  for  then  truly. 

The  King  of  Love  and  all  his  company 
Shall  hold  his  feast.” 

(ii.)  Then  follows  “ The  Cuckoo  and  the  Night- 
ingale,” called  also  “ The  Book  of  Cupid,  God  of 
Love,”  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  May ; and  it 
ends  with  the  promise  of  a parliament,”  on  the 
morrow  after  St.  Valentine’s  day.”  Accordingly 
we  turn  to 

(iii.)  The  Parliament  ” itself,  stanza  45,  and 
read — 

“ For  this  was  on  St.  Valentine’s  day.” 

Then  follows  the  “ Bird’s  Matins  ” appended  to 
the  Court  of  Love  ” ; to  this,  as  I fancy,  the 
misplaced  envoi  properly  belongs,  the  lewd  song 
being  obviously  the  “ Bird’s  Matins,”  with  its 
‘‘Domine  labia,”  ‘‘Venite,”  “ Coeli  enarrant,” 
‘‘  jube  Domino  ” : a scrap  of  Latin  in  almost  every 
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Terse.”  This  envoi  is  a sort  of  apology  for  it,  and 
quite  in  keeping. 

This  pre-arranged  order  cannot  he  accidental ; 
it  shows  design,  and  argues  unity  of  authorship. 
Thus  these  three  pieces,  inextricably  linked  to- 
gether, must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  compan}^ 

2.  It  is  still  a moot  point  when  Chaucer  was 
born  ; it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  1328,  nor 
later  than  1346.  Suppose  we  accept  Mk.  FuKisri- 
vall’s  compromise  of  1340  5 this  would  make 
Chaucer  nineteen  when,  in  modern  parlance,  he 
first  entered  the  army  in  1359.  He  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  France  for  about  twelve  months. 
During  this  period,  I assume,  he  may  have  solaced 
his  enforced  leisure  by  translating  in  part  The 
Romance  of  the  Rose.”  He  would  return  to 
England,  and  we  have  his  Black  Knight/’  which 
I assume  to  refer  to  the  Black  Prince,  who  mar- 
ried Joane  Plantagenet  in  1361,  the  latter  having 
been  left  widow  in  1360,  on  the  death  of  Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Kent. 

3.  Among  these  poems  are  some  touches 

from  a master-hand,  ex.  gr.  the  opening  of  the 

Court  of  Love  ” — 

“ With  timorous  heart,  and  trembling  hand  of  dread, 

Of  cunning  naked,  bare  of  eloquence, 

Unto  the  flower  of  port  in  womanhood 
I write,  as  he  that  none  intelligence 
Of  metres  hath.” 

In  the  Black  Knight,”  stanzas  32  to  34  are 
very  fine  — 

The  thought  oppressed  with  inward  sighes  sore, 

The  painful  life,  the  body  languishing.” 

‘*Xow  hot  as  fire,  now  cold  as  ashes  dead, 

Xow  hot  for  cold,  now  cold  for  heat  again, 

Xow  cold  as  ice,  now  as  coales  red.” 

Compare  tin?  with  Troilus  and  Cressida  — 

“ For  heat  of  cold,  for  cold  of  heat  I die.” 

Bk.  i.  1.  420, 

obviously  from  Petrarca’s 

“ E tremo  a mezza  state,  ardendo  il  verno.” 

4.  Another  peculiarity,  not  to  be  overlooked,  is 
found  in  certain  personal  allusions.  We  have  “ the 
Lordes  son  of  Windsor  ” (Romance  of  the  Rose), 
which,  I take  it,  refers  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

The  term  “ fair  white,”  used  for  Blanche  Duchess 
of  Lancaster,  in  the  Death ; also,  in  the  same  book, 
the  reference  to  King  Edward  III.  as  the  Emperor 
Octavian. 

The  term  Philo-genet,  cf.  Plantagenet,  used  in 
the  Court  of  Love.” 

The  Parliament  at  Woodstoch,  where  the  court 
liad  resided,  used  in  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Night- 
ingale.” 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  assured  familiarity 
in  this  mode  of  procedure;  is  it  possible  there 
could  have  been  two  in  the  same  position,  at  the 
same  time : Chaucer  so  well  identified,  the  other 
anonymous?  A.  Hall. 


Mk.  Hall  continues  his  amusing  pleasantries, 
and  now  wants  us  to  believe  that  “The  Black 
Knight  ” is  Chaucer’s.  What  would  “ N.  &.  Q” 
say  to  a suggestion  that  Kyd’s  Cornelia  or 
Spanish  Tragedy  was  Shakspere’s,  because  it, 
Lear,  Hamlet,  or  any  or  all  of  Shakspere’s  plays 
had  a dozen  or  a hundred  words  in  common  ? 

“ Cornelia,”  “ Cordelia  ” : “ this  remarkable  fa- 
mily likeness  is  a strong  point  of  resemblance  ' 
that  could  not  be  imitated  without  gross  pla- 
giarism, so  I claim  the  (^Cornelia’)  for  (Shak-  1 
spere) ! ” . j 

That  would  be  restoring  Shakspere  with  a ven-  : 
geance,  would  it  not?  And  yet  this  is  just  the  i 
process  that  Mr.  Hall  is  putting  Chaucer  | 
through.  MS.  evidence  is  nothing  to  him ; facts 
are  of  no  consequence ; a critical  ear  and  per- 
ception are  mere  delusions.  Any  one  can  sit  down 
and  settle  what  is  genuine  Chaucer  and  what 
is  not.  The  same  alphabet  is  used  in  two  dif- 
ferent poems,  therefore  the  same  author  wrote 
them  both ! 

This  “ Black  Knight  ” is  known  to  be  one  of 
Lydgate’s  poems  ; it  is  assigned  to  him  by  a MS.  in 
the  hand  of  his  contemporary  Shirle}",  who  copied 
scores  of  Lj^dgate’s  poems,  as  well  as  many  of 
Chaucer’s ; and  the  very  verse  itself  proclaims  to  ; 
any  man  with  an  ear  that  it  is  not  Chaucer’s. 
Just  take  a couple  of  stanzas  picked  out  at  random, 
and  ask  yourself  if  it  is  possible  that  Chaucer,  one 
of  the  most  melodious  poets  that  ever  lived,  could 
have  written  them  : — 

LXXXVIII. 

“ And,  as  I wrote,  me  thoght  I saw  aferre, 

Fer  in  the  west(e)  lustely  appere 
Esperus,  the  goodly  bryght(e)  sterre, 

So  glad,  so  feire,  so  persaunt  eke  of  chere, 

I mene  Venus  with  her  bemys  cl  ere, 

That  hevy  hertis  only  to  releve 
Is  wont  of  custom  for  to  shewe  at  eve. 

XCIII. 

“ And  when  that  she  was  goon  unto  her  rest, 

I rose  anon,  and  home  to  bed(de)  went,  | 

For  very  wery,  me  thoght  hit  for  the  best,  i 

Preyng  thus  in  al  my  best  entent,  1 

That  al(le)  trew  that  be  with  Daunger  s^nt, 

With  mercie  ma^q  in  reles  of  her  psyn, 

Eecured  be,  er  May  come  eft  ageyn.”  ; 

How  is  it  possible  to  mistake  this  poor  stuff  for 
Chaucer’s  writing?  Surely  a moderate  amount  of 
training  in  his  lines  must  convince  a man  that 
these  stanzas  are  none  of  his.  How,  then,  did 
they  ever  come  to  be  attributed  to  him  ? “ The 

Black  Knight”  is  mainly  imitated  from  Chaucer’s 
“Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse,”  with  recollec- 
tions of  the  “Legende,”  “Pity,”  “Mars,”  “Knight’s 
Tale,”  &c. ; and  is  called  in  a late  Scotch  MS.  at 
the  end  “ The  Maying  and  Disport  of  Chaucer,” 
as  if  Lydgate  had  perhaps  meant  the  Black 
Knight  for  Chaucer.  But  this  colophon  is  not  in 
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Shirley’s  authentic  copy.  Walter  Chapman  may 
have  seen  this  or  another  Scotch  copy  of  the 
poem,  and  he  accordingly  printed  it  in  1508,  as- 
suming that  it  was  Chaucer’s  own  work.  Thynne 
included  it  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer’s  wmrks  in 
1532,  and  other  editors  have  followed  suit.  That 
the  poem  is  Lydgate’s  there  can  he  no  reasonable 
doubt ; and  among  his  poems,  and  not  Chaucer’s, 
will  it,  I trust,  hereafter  be  found, 

Mr.  Hall’s  remarks  on  the  envoi  are  so  childish 
that  iny  only  wonder  is  they  have  found  admit- 
tance to  & Q.”  To  claim  a poem  for  Chau- 
cer because  it  has  an  envoy  addressed  to  a princess, 
is  like  claiming  a play  for  any  special  dramatist 
because  it  has  an  epilogue  addressed  to  its  hearers. 
Were  not  Me.  Hall’s  ignorance  so  genuine,  the 
attempt  to  impose  it  on  N.  & Q.”  readers  for 
knowledge  would  be  insulting. 

The  ^‘Flower  and  the  Leaf”  tells  us  itself  that 
it  was  written  by  a lady — in  line  462,  where  the 
writer  makes  a lady  call  her,  the  writer,  “ My 
doughter.”  Its  language  shows  it  to  be  from  fifty 
•to  eighty  years  after  Chaucer’s  time,  though  it 
was  manifestly  suggested  by  his  “Legeude,”  and 
copies  some  expressions  in  his  ^‘Knight’s Tale,”  as 
line  34,  ‘^That  sprongen  out  ayen  the  sonne  shene  ” ; 
from  T.,”  line  1509,  “And  loude  he  song 
ayeyn  the  sonne  shene, &c.  It  does  not  observe 
the  laws  of  Chaucer’s  ryme,  and,  though  gene- 
rally beautiful,  it  has  lines  too  weak' for  Chaucer. 
For  instance,  lines  313-15 — 

“ The  savour  eke  rejoice  would  any  wight. 

That  had  be  sicke  or  melancolius, 

It  was  so  very  good  and  vertuous.” 

No  MS.  of  it  is  known,  though  one  was  once 
in  Lord  Bath’s  late  volume,  Mr,  Bradshaw  says : 
it  was  not  put  into  any  edition  of  Chaucer’s  works 
till  Speght  added  it  and  “ Chaucer’s  Bream,”  &c. 
These  old  editors,  when  they  found  a pretty 
poem — and  sometimes  an  awfully  bad  one — evi- 
dently said  “’This  ought  to  be  printed.  Let’s  call 
it  Chaucer’s,  and  then  we  can  put  it  into  his 
works  and  so  get  it  in  type  ,*  nobody  ’ll  know  the 
difference  till  we’re  dead  and  gone.”  Not  a bad 
course  of  proceeding  to  preserve  poems,  only  we 
must  use  o>ur  senses  now,  and  not  be  bound  by  the 
old  editors’  attributions  of  authorship. 

As  to  “ Chaucer’s  Bream,”  I can  only  repeat 
what  I have  said  before,  that  a man  who  pretends 
to  have  studied  Chaucer  and  yet  holds  this  late 
poem  to  be  his,  should  go  through  a course  of 
Early  English.  The  first  four  lines  are  enough 
to  settle  the  question  — 

“ When  Flora  the  Queeiie  of  Plesaunce 
Had  whole  achieved  thobej’^saunce 
Of  the  fresh  and  new  season 
Thorow  out  every  region.” 

You  might  as  well  say  that  Chaucer  wrote 

John  Gilpin,”  as  these  dot-and-go-one  lines. 

F.  J.  Furhivall. 


SIR  WILLIAM  MURE  OF  ROWALLANE. 

On  looking  over  The  IListorie  and  Descent  of  the 
House  of  Rowallane  (Glas.  1825)  I notice  that  the 
editor,  the  Bev.  W.  Muir,  announces  his  intention 
(not  carried  out)  of  publishing  “ The  Poetical  Re- 
mains” of  the  knight,  with  the  following  con- 
temporary testimony  to  his  “ excellent  vaine  mi 
poesie  — 

“ Thou  kno’s,  brave  gallant,  that  our  Scottish  braines 
Have  a3'  bein  England’s  equal  ewery  way ; 

Quhair  als  rair  muse  and  martiall  mjmdis  remaines. 
With  als  renoun’d  records  to  this  daj^, 

Tho*  we  be  not  enrol’d  so  rich  as  they, 

Zit  have  we  wits  of  worth  enriched  more  rair  ; 

Cum,  I have  found  our  W esterne  feeldes  als  fair. 

Go  thou  to  work,  and  I schall  be  thy  guj'de, 

And  schew  thee  of  a sueitar  subject  thair 

Borne  Beuties  wonder,  on  the  banks  of  Clyd. 

“ Sprang  thou  from  Maxwell  and  Montgomerie’s  muse. 
To  let  our  poets  perisch  in  the  West ! 

No,  no,  brave  youth,  continow  in  thy  kynd. 

No  sueitar  subject  sail  thy  muses  fynd.” 

The  editor  seems  to  have  found  these  “ Lines  to 
Sir  W.  Mure,  by  A.  G.  1614,”  when  looking  up 
the  poet’s  MSS,  at  Rowallan ; and,  in  casting  about 
for  a name  to  fit  his  eulogist’s  initials,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  can  be  no  other  than  the 
author  of — 

“ A Garden  of  Grave  and  Godlie  Flowers,  Sonets, 
Elegies,  and  Epitaphes,  Planted,  Polished,  and  Perfected 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Gard^me.  Edin.  1G09.” 

As  I know  of  no  work  of  Mure’s  so  early  as 
1614,  which  might  have  prompted  this  clap  oh 
the  back  from  the  Aberdeen  to  the  Ayrshire  bard, 
we  must  have  lost  the  earlier  productions  of  the 
latter ; nor  do  we  find  that  the  “ sueitar  ” subject 
here  recommended,  “the  beuties  of  the  Clyd,” 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  Mure,  whose  pieces 
are  all  of  a religious  cast.  We  see  by  Gardyne’s 
Repentance  for  wryting  Poesies  prophane  that 
we  have  also  lost  some  of  his  worldly  strains — 
among  others,  a work  entitled  The  Scottish  Worthies, 
in  which  he  may  have  claimed  the  “equality” 
spoken  of  for  his  countrymen.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  seeing  that  we  know  but  little  of  the 
author,  it  behoves  me,  I think,  to  claim  this  waif 
for  the  Garden  of  my  namesake.  A.  G. 


Shylock.  — In  the  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
just  published  by  the  E.  E.  T.  S.,  there  is  a poem 
entitled  “ How  pe  Hali  Cros  was  fiend en  be  Seint 
Elaine,”  which,  if  written  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
centur}^  must  surely  have  furnished  the  materials 
from  which  Shakspeare  drew  his  character  of  the 
Jew  of  Venice.  Let  me  refer  your  readers— your 
readers  of  Shakspeare  especially — to  the  passage 
included  between  lines  71  and  114, 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 
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Odd  Changes  of  Meaning. — A friend  of  mine 
about  twenty  years  ago  was  instructing  some 
liincolnsliire  peasants’  children  in  Scripture  his- 
tory. Among  other  questions  she  asked  a little 
girl  What  was  the  Temple  ? ” The  reply  she 
got  was,  ‘^A  doctor’s  shop,  ma’am.”  On  being 
examined  as  to  the  reason  for  her  answer,  she 
quoted  Luke  ii.  46.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

A Rutland  Weather  Sating.  — The  week 
ending  January  27  was  characterised  by  an  un- 
usual rainfall,  high  winds,  and  a rise  in  tempera- 
ture. I was  talking  with  a Rutland  labourer  on 
that  fruitful  subject,  the  weather,  when  he  said, 
‘^The  birds  began  to  whistle  this  morning.  We 
shall  have  a frost  next  week.”  He  said  that  this 
was  a common  saying,  but  I think  it  is  new  to 
these  pages.  Cuthbeet  Bede. 

Two  REMARKABLE  INSCRIPTIONS. — 

“ Der,  der  den,  der  den,  den  15ten  Marz  hier  gesetzten 
Warnungspfahl,  das  niemand  etwas  in  dasWasser  werfen 
sollte,  selbst  in  das  Wasser  geworfen  hat,  anzeigt,  erhalt 
leehn  Thaler  Belohnung.” 

“ Whoever,  him,  who,  on  the  15*^*  of  March  the  here 
placed  warning-post,  that  nobody  should  throw  anything 
into  the  water,  has  thrown  the  post  itself  into  the  water 
denounces,  receives  a reward  of  10  Thaler.” 

‘*0  du  Dido,  die  du  da  den,  der  den,  den  du  liebst 
liebt,  lieb’  o liebste  des  Freundes,  den  Freund  des  Freundes, 
des  Freundes  wegen.” 

“ 0 you  Dido,  you  who,  him,  Avho  him  whom  you  love, 
loves,  love,  love  0 dearest  of  the  friend,  the  friend’s 
friend,  for  the  friends  sake.” 

S.  H. 

Attorney  of  the  olden  Time. — The  following 
humorously  quaint  description  of  an  attorney  of 
the  olden  time  I copied  out  a few  years  ago, 
though  from  what  source  I cannot  remember.* 

“An  Attorney. — His  ancient  beginning  was  a bluecoat, 
since  a livery,  and  his  hatching  under  a law3mr;  whence 
though  but  pen-feathered  hee  hath  now  nested  for  him- 
self, and  with  his  hoarded  pence  purchased  an  office. 
Two  desks  and  a quire  of  paper  sat  him  up,  where  he  now 
sits  in  state  for  all  commers.  Wee  can  call  him  no  great 
author,  yet  he  writes  very  much,  and  with  the  infamy 
of  the  Court  is  maintained  in  his  libels.  He  has  some 
snatch  of  a scholler,  and  jmt  uses  Latin  very  hardbv,  and 
lest  it  should  accuse  him,  cuts  it  off  in  the  midst,  and 
will  not  let  it  speak  out.  He  is,  contrar}’-  to  great  men, 
maintained  by  his  followers,  that  is,  his  poore  country 
clients,  that  Avoi'ship  him  more  than  their  landlord,  and 
be  the3'  never  such  churles,  he  lookes  for  their  courtesie. 
He  first  rackes  them  roundl3’  himself,  and  then  delivers 
them  to  the  lawyer  (barrister)  for  execution.  His  looks 
are  ver3'  solicitous,  importing  much  haste  and  dispatch. 
He  is  never  without  his  hands  full  of  business,  that  is,  of 
paper.  His  skin  becomes  at  last  as  dry  as  parchment, 
and  his  face  as  intricate  as  the  most  winding  course.  He 
talks  statutes  as  fiercel3’'  as  if  he  had  mooted  seven  yeares 
in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  all  his  skill  is  stuck  in  his 
girdle,  or  n his  office  window.  Strife  and  wrangling 
have  made  him  rich,  and  he  is  thankful  to  his  benefactor 


and  nourishes  it.  If  he  live  in  a country  village  he  makes 
all  his  neighbours  good  subjects,  for  there  shall  be  nothing 
done  but  what  there  is  law  for.  His  businesse  gives  him 
not  leave  to  think  of  his  conscience,  and  when  the  time  or 
terme  of  his  life  is  going  out,  for  doomes-day  hee  is  secure,  | 
for  hee  hopes  he  hath  a tricke  to  reverse  judgment.”  ! 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  forcibly  the  remark  i 
made  by  William  Combe  in  his  Dance  of  Death 
applies  to  the  solicitors  of  the  present  day  : — 

“ And  thus  the  most  opprobrious  fame 
Attends  upon  the  attorney’s  name.  [ 

Nay,  these  professors  seem  ashamed  1 

To  have  their  legal  title  named  : | 

Unless  my  observation  errs. 

They’re  all  become  solicitors.” 

J.  S.  Udal. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

Burns  and  Keble. — In  Robert  Burns’  song 
commencing  — 

“ Contentit  wi’  little,  and  cantie  wi’  mair,” — ‘ 

are  the  Ikies  — j 

“ When  at  the  blythe  end  o’  our  journey  at  last, 

Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o’  the  road  he  has  passed  ? ” : 

Compare  this  with  Keble’s  lines  (for  St.  John’s  I 
Day  ”)  — ’ 

“ When  the  shore  is  won  at  last. 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ? ” 

Had  the  same  thought  been  expressed  by  any  ; 
writer  before  Burns  ? Norval  Clyne. 

Aberdeen. 

The  Throwing  of  the  Hood.” — This  annual 
custom  took  place  at  Haxey,  Lincolnshire,  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  6,  1872.  I extract  the  following 
particulars  from  the  Gainshurgh  Neius  of  the 
13th : — At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cere- 
mony was  commenced  by  a man  called  the  fool,” 
who  read,  standing  in  a cart,  a riot  act  ” ; after 
which  he  and  the  crowd  ran  into  the  fields,  and 
the  game  began.  The  fool’s  face  is  painted  in  ’ 
colours,  and  his  clothes  are  hung  about  with 
various  coloured  rags.  Men  called  “ boggans  ” are 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies.  These  men  all 
wear  red  j ackets,  and  one  of  their  number  is  called  ! 
^^the  captain  of  all  the  boggans.”  The  captain 
throws  a hood  (one  of  a bundle  which  he  carries) 
into  the  air.  This  is  caught  by  one  of  the  crowd, 
who  calls  out  ^^My  hood !”  and  then  attempts  to 
run  off  with  it  — ' 

“ He  ran  with  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then  gave  it  a 
throw  towards  Haxey ; it  was  caught  by  three  or  four 
more,  who  would  not  let  go — consequentl3%  a regular 
scuffle  took  place,  but  in  a good-humoured  manner.  The 
crowd  pushed  to  fro,  some  tr3dng  for  Haxe3^,  some  for 
Westwodside,  some  for  Burnham,”  &c. 

If  the  hood  can  be  touched  by  one  of  the  bog- 
gans ” during  the  struggle  for  possession,  it  is  at 
once  given  up  to  him,  taken  back  to  the  starting 
point,  and  again  thrown  up  by  the  captain.  The 
same,  I suppose,  w.th  the  whole  of  the  hoods.  A 
young  man  caught  a hood  which  he  brought  to 


I*  It  is  from  Bishop  Earle’s  Microcosmographie,  1628.]  | 
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Haxey,  to  the  Duke  William  inn,  where  he  re- 
ceived for  it  half-a-gallon  of  ale— for  which  the 
“ boggans  ” pay.  Another  reached  Burnham,  and 
received  a similar  refresher.  Some  innkeepers  will 
give  ten  shillings  for  a hood,  it  being  considered 

a great  deed  to  get  clear  away  with  a hood.” 
There  are  thirteen  “boggans,” but  only  seven  were 
present  on  this  occasion. 

Are  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  singular  cus- 
tom known  to  any  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  ? 

Thos.  KaTCLII'T’E. 

[See  “N.  & Q.”  2"d  S.  iv.  486.— Ed.] 

Btrok  and  Horace.— I am  not  aware  if  a pal- 
pable misquotation  of  Horace  by  Lord  Byron  has 
ever  been  publicly  noticed.  I allude  to  one  in 
the  first  canto,  stanza  212,  of  Don  Juan,  quoted 
thus : — 

“ Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calida  juventa, 

Consule  Planco.”- — Carmen,  14, 1.  3. 

The  erratum  is  calida  for  calidus.  “ Calida 
juventa,”  “in  my  hot  youth,”  is  correct;  but  such 
is  not  the  way  the  words  of  Horace  can  be  trans- 
lated—they  are,  “calidus  juventa,”  “warm  with 
youth”;  and  Byron  himself  gives  the  metrical 
rendering  of  the  lines  by  Francis  thus : — 

“ Such  treatment  Horace  would  not  bear. 

When  warm  with  youth — when  Tullus  filled  the  chair.” 

The  error  seems  to  be  a lajmis  penncc  of  the 
noble  poet,  of  whom  certainly  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  had  — 

“ Just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote.” 

F.  E. 

Parodies,  etc. — Inquiries  have,  I believe,  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  “N.  & Q.”  for  parodies, 
&c.  The  following  seems  to  be  worthy  of  a corner 
to  secure  it  from  oblivion. 

In  the  year  1847  a penny  paper  entitled  Pasquin 
appeared,  but  had  a run  of  eight  numbers  only. 
In  one  of  these  was  the 

“ Carmina  Carminum — Latina  JEthiopica. 

1. 

“ Alabamaa* * * * §  natus  sum,  heri  nomen  Beale, f 

Puellam  flavam  f habuit,  cui  nomen  erat  Neale. 

Decrevit  ut  me  venderit,  quod  furem  me  putavit ; 

Sic  fatum,  me  miserrimum,  crudeliter  tractavit ! 

O ! mea  dulcis  Neale,  carior  luce  § Neale  ; 

Si  mecum  hie  accumberis,  quam  felix  essem,  Neale. 

2. 

“ Epistolam  accepi,  nigra  signatum  cera. 

Eheu  ! puellam  nitidam  abstulerat  mors  fera. 


Notw  a Doctissimo  Dunderhead  scriptce. 

* Alabama.  Kegio  notissima  Transatlantica.  Incolas 
sane  mirabiles  sunt.  A^s  alienum  grande  conflant,  sed 
solvere  semper  nolunt.  Libertatis  gloriosi,  servitutem 
sanctissirae  colunt. 

t Quis  fuerit  Bfelius  incertum  est.  Non  dubito  quin 
repudiator  fuit,  ut  Alabamiensis. 

J Cave,  lector,  ne  in  errorem  facilem  incidas  ; non 
capilli,  sed  cutis  colorem,  poeta  describit. 

§ Luce.  Verbum  ambiguum  hoc  est.  Consule  doctis- 
simum  Prout  literarum  et  roris  Hibernici  peritissimum. 


Nunc  vitam  ago  miseram,  et  cito  moriturus  ; 

Sed  semper  te  meminero,  ut  Hadibus  futurus. 

O ! mea  dulcis  Neale,  carior  luce  Neale ; 

Si  mecum  hie  accumberis,  quam  felix  essem,  Neale.  ’ 
(Hiatus  baud  deflectus.) 

Frank  Rich  Fowke. 


American  Genealogy. — In  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  is  a work  called  — 

“ Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat  tuck, 
the  Progenitor  of  the  Families  in  America  that  have 
borne  his  name.  By  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Member  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  &c.  &c.  Boston : Printed  by  Dutton 
and  Wentworth  for  the  Family,  1855.” 

On  pages  57  and  58,  it  states  that  — 

“ he  was  born  in  old  England  in  1621,  and  died  at  V7ater- 
ton.  Mass.,  1672,”  and  that  “his  exact  origin  and  early 
history  are  involved  in  obscurity.  The  first  lot  of  land 
granted  to  him  is  described  upon  the  records  as  follows, 
1640  : ‘ William  Chattuck,  an  Homstall,’  ” &c.  &c. 

The  work  is  written  to  ascertain  the  English 
origin  of  the  family,  and  contains  a perfect  pedigTee 
of  the  descendants  of  this  William  Chattuck  down 
to  1855.  If  the  “ legal  personal  representative  ” will 
write  me  as  below,  he  “may  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage,”  and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  a 
genealogical  point  of  view.  C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich,  Warwickshire. 

Baldersbra,  a Flower  Name. — 

“ Purer  than  snow  in  its  purity. 

White  as  the  foam-crested  waves  of  the  sea, 
Bloometh  alone  in  the  twilight  gray, 

A flower,  the  gods  call  ‘ Baldursbra.’  ” 

Can  Mr.  Britten,  or  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
tell  me  what  flower  is  meant? 

Thos.  Eatclieee. 

Thomas  Bateman,  M.D. — Who  was  the  author 
( J.  R.)  of  a Life  of  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
(of  Whitby),  published  by  Longmans  in  1826  ? 

C.  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

Bribery  and  Kissing  — 

“A  New  Geographical  and  Historical  Grammar,  &c. 
By  Mr.  Salmon.  London ; Printed  for  William  John- 
stone in  Ludgate  Street,  mdcclviii.” 

“The  ladies  may  think  it  a hardship  that  they  are 
neither  allowed  a place  in  the  Senate  or  a voice  in  the 
choice  of  what  is  called  the  representative  of  the  nation. 
However,  their  influence  appears  to  be  such  in  many 
instances  that  they  have  no  reason  to  complain.  In 
boroughs  the  candidates  are  so  wise  as  to  apply  chiefly  to 
the  wife.  A certain  candidate  for  a Norfolk  borough 
kissed  the  voters’  wives  with  guineas  in  his  mouth,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  the  house ; and  for  this  reason 
others,  I suppose,  will  be  more  private  in  their  addresses 
to  the  ladies.” — Page  241. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  this 
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pleasant  gentleman  was,  and  wliat  was  the  name 
of  the  favoured  borough  ? 

HeEBERT  IIA2sI)0LPE[, 

Eingmore. 

Call  tts  not  Weeds,  ” etc. — Where  is  this 
common  quotation,  prefixed  to  all  books  on  sea- 
weeds, to  be  found  ? E.  J.  G. 

[In  The  Mother’s  Fables,  by  E.  L.  Aveline,  author  of 
Simple  Ballads,  §’c.,  p.  157,  new  edit.  1861.  J 

ITaedayick  and  Woeksop. — Can  any  reader  of 
& Q.”  inform  me  where  a piece  of  poetry 
commencing — 

“ Hardwick  for  bigness,  Worksop  for  height,” 
can  be  found  ? Eobeet  White. 

Worksop. 

Heealdic  Book-Plates. — I observe  with  re- 
gret the  death  of  Mr.  George  Barclay  of  Green 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  whose  taste  in  designing 
heraldic  book-plates  was  unsurpassed.  Is  there  a 
collection  of  examples  executed  by  him  in  exist- 
ence anywhere  ? I should  much  like  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  collection  of  woodcut  book-plates. 

F.  M.  S. 

FIhtchinson’s  Collection  for  Hhnts.  — In 
the  Gentlemanh  Magazine  for  Nov.  1814  (p.  245) 
is  the  following : — 

“We  have  authority  for  stating  that  John  Symmonds, 
Esq.,  of  Paddington  House,  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
he  sometime  since  made  of  Hutchinson’s  Collection  for 
Hunts,  all  ready  for  the  press,  after  a labour  of  thirty 
years,  has  recently  purchased  the  further  heraldic  ones 
for  the  -said  county.” 

Where  are  these  MSS.  at  the  present  moment  ? 

T.  P.  F. 

[In  1824  Hutchinson’s  MSS.  were  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart.  “N.  & Q.”  3^^  S.  vi.  19.] 

Maet-le-bone. — Is  Mary-le-bone  = (1)  Marie 
le  lone  (the  le  being  a Picard  idiom,  according  to 
which  le  was  both  masculine  and  feminine)  ; or 
(2)  Marie  (of)  the  hourne,  or  boundary,  Fr.  home 
being  anciently  and  correctly  written  hone  or  honne, 
from  Low  Latin  honna ; or  (3)  Mary  (ol)  the 
hournf  or  stream,  from  x^.-S.  hurna,  hrune;  oris 
there  any  other  more  plausible  explanation  ? 

J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens,  W. 

[Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Account  of  St.  Mary-le-hone, 
1833,  p.  3,  informs  us  that  “ the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le- 
bone  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  village  of  Ty- 
borne  or  Ty-bourne,  which  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  a brook  or  rivulet  {bourn  being  the  Saxon  word 
for  a brook),  Avhich  passed,  under  different  denomina- 
tions, from  Hampstead  into  the  Thames.  When  the  site 
of  the  church,  Avhich  was  originallj'  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  subsequently  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Man',  was  removed  to  another  spot  near  the  same  brook, 
it  Avas  called  St.  Mary  at  the  Bourne,  afterAA'ards  cor- 
rupted to  Maryboume,  IMarybone,  Mary-la-bonne,  and 
noAv  stj'led  in  the  preambles  of  its  various  local  legisla- 
th'e  cuactmonts  St.  Mary-le-bone.”  Hence  the  seal  of 
the  parish  bears  a figure  of  St.  Mary,  Avith  a stream 


running  beneath  her  feet.  She  holds  in  her  arms  the 
Infant  SaA’iour ; and  lilies,  emblems  of  puritA',  are  grow- 
ing by  her  side.]  ‘ 

Mr.  Matthews.— In  the  Letters  of  the  First 
Earl  of  Malmeshury  I find  (i.  454)  that  Mr.  Harris 
desires  liis  grateful  thanks  to  that  able  scholar,  i 
Mr.  Matthews,  for  his  valuable  publications.”  I 
What  were  these  publications  ? Viator,  j 

Oratorio. — There  is  an  oratorio,  the  libretto  I 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  Eev.  W.  L.  Bowles’s  | 
poem  St.  John  %n  Pcdnios.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  acquainted  with  musical  literature  inform  i 
me  whether  Mr.  Bowles  himself  selected  and 
arranged  the  words  of  this  oratorio  from  his 
poem  P Who  composed  the  music,  and  what  was 
the  date  of  performance  ? E.  Inglis.  j 

Plaster  of  Tareas,  to  make  cisterns  to  hold 
water,”  is  mentioned  in  the  Commons  Jonrnals  for 
July  30,  1659  (vol.  vii.  p.  741).  What  sort  of 
plaster  was  it,  and  Avhence  the  name  ? 

A.  0.  V.  P.  ' 

[Tarras,  Avritten  also  Trass,  is  a volcanic  earth  or  sand- 
rock  resembling  puzzolana,  used  as  a cement ; or  a coarse 
sort  of  plaster  and  mortar,  durable  in  water,  and  used  to 
line  cisterns  and  other  reserA’oirs  of  water.  The  Dutch 
tarras  is  made  of  a soft  rock  stone,  found  near  Collen,  on  i 
the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burned  like  lime,  and  [ 
reduced  to  poAV'der  in  mills.  It  is  of  a grayish  colour.] 

Count  Bertrand  Eimbahlt. — I have  a small  i 
cutting  from  a magazine,  perhaps  a century  old,  . 
which  gives  the  following  passage  on  a subject  of 
(to  me)  some  interest.  I should  be  glad  of  a 
reference  to  the  magazine  in  w'hich  it  is  found ; 
or,  what  would  be  still  better,  to  the  source  from 
whence  it  has  been  obtained : — 

“The  folloAA'ing  narrative,  taken  from  the  records  of 
Languedoc,  will  evince  the  magnificence,  folly,  and  bar- 
barity habitual  to  the  nobility  of  the  early  aga=!.  In  1174 
Henry  II.  of  France  called  together  the  seigneurs  of  Lan-  |, 
guedoc,  in  order  to  mediate  a peace  betAveen  the  Count  of  | 
Toulouse  and  the  King  of  Arragon.  As  Henry,  however, 
did  not  attend,  the  nobles  had  nothing  to  do  but  emulate  ^ 
j each  other  in  wild  magnificence,  extended  to  insanity.  . 
xAmong  other  instances,  the  Countess  Urgel  sent  to  the 
meeting  a diadem  worth  4000  modern  pounds,  to  be  placed  > 
on  the  head  of  a wretched  buffoon.  The  Count  of  Toulouse  !“ 
sent  a donation  of  4000Z.  to  a favourite  knight,  Avho  dis-  j 
tributed  that  sum  among  all  the  poorer  knights  that  at-  I 
tended  the  meeting.  The  seigneur  Guillaume  Gros  de  j 
Martel  gave  an  immense  dinner,  the  A'iauds  being  all  ■ 
cooked  by  the  flame  of  Avax  tapers.  But  the  singular  I 
rational  magnificence  of  Count  Bertrand  Rimbault  at-  j 
tracted  the  loudest  applause : for  he  set  the  peasants  i- 
about  Beaucaire  to  plough  up  the  soil ; and  then  he 
proudly  and  openh’  soAS'ed  therein  small  pieces  of  money, 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  English  guineas.” 

The  story  is  evidently  not  complete,  but  here 
my  extract  ends.  I should  bs  glad  of  any  in- 
formation concerning  my  exceedingly  foolish  an-  .. 
cestor.  Edavaed  F.  EmBAULT.  < 

Scissors.  — When  did  the  very  well-known  t 
article,  a pair  of  scissors,  first  make  its  appear-  i 
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ance  in  England  ? Perhaps  some  one  in  Hallam- 
shire  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  could  give 
the  information.  It  would  he  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  scissors  proper  and  what  1 take 
to  be  the  much  earlier  type  of  implement — the 
spring  shears — now  represented  by  “ sheep  shears” 
and  the  much  smaller  implement  of  precisely  the 
same  pattern  used  by  weavers  (of  linen). 

On  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  the  middle  ages  in 
England,  Ireland,  Iona,  &c.,  the  spring  shears 
are  frequently  found  sculptured,  and  from  the 
mode  in  which  this  emblem  occurs,  it  is  evidently 
used  to  indicate  the  female  sex,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  sword,  on  other  slabs  belonging  to  the 
same  age  and  localities,  indicates  the  male ; the 
shears  being  adopted  as  a symbol  of  the  domestic 
occupations  of  the  lady,  while  the  sword  was  her 
husband’s  familiar  implement.  Had  what  we 
know  as  scissors  been  known  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  they  would  probably 
have  been  sculptured  on  these  cross-slabs,  and  not 
the  shears.  W.  H.  P. 

Scores.  — At  Lowestoft  the  lanes  or  alleys 
leading  from  the  High  Street  to  the  Denes  are 
termed  “ Scores.”  Is  this  a local  name  ? and  is 
it  derived  from  these  lanes  having  originally  been 
clefts  or  fissures  in  the  cliff  on  which  that  part  of 
the  town  is  built  ? One  of  them  is  called  Rant 
Score.”  Is  this  so  named  from  a former  inhabitant 
of  the  town  or  neighbourhood  ? If  so,  who  and 
what  was  he  ? T.  B. 

Senlac. — The  French  chroniclers  describe  by 
this  name  the  battle  which  the  English  call  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  Whence  comes  Senlac  ” ? 
Is  it  a corruption  of  any  genuine  Saxon  word  ? 

J. 

[Senlac  is  commonly  considered  a corruption  of  Sangue- 
lac,  the  Lake  of  Blood;  but  Mr.  Lower  {Chronicle  of 
Battel  Abbey,  p.  7)  spells  the  word  Santlache,  from  the 
redness  of  the  water  here,  as  caused  by  the  oxidization 
of  the  iron  which  abounds  in  the  soil  of  the  Weald  of 
Sussex.  Mr.Freeman,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Norman 
Conquest,  hi.  745,  says,  “ The  name  of  Senlac  for  the  hill 
on  which  Harold  encamped  rests,  as  far  as  I know, 
soleR  on  the  authority  of  Orderic.  I do  not  profess  to 
know  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and  Orderic’s  form 
may  possibL’’  be  corrupt.  But  he  cannot  have  invented 
the  word,  which  evidently  survives  in  Santlaches,  Saint- 
lake,  &c.,  in  various  spellings,  ‘ the  Lake,’  ‘ Battle  Lake,’ 
and  so  forth.  Sanglac,  or  Sanguelac,  I take  to  be  simply 
a French  pun  on  the  name.”] 

SiXAiTic  IxscEiPTiONS. — Many  years  ago  tbe 
Rev.  C.  Forster  attempted  to  prove  that  these 
were  the  work  of  the  Israelites,  and  many  persons 
are  still  of  that  opinion.  For  instance,  the  Rev. 
H.  Shepheard  in  a recently  published  work.  Tra- 
ditions of  Eden,  1871,  fully  endorses  it.  I am 
aware,  however,  that  Oriental  scholars  entirely 
dissent  from  this  opinion,  and  consider  the  in- 
scriptions to  be  of  comparatively  modern  date. 


In  any  case  the  existence  of  such  inscriptions 
is  remarkable : in  what  work,  therefore,  could  I 
find  their  real  origin  and  character  simply  and 
correctly  stated  ? A gentleman  wrote  recently  to 
The  Times  to  say  that  a valuable  inscribed  stone, 
bearing  the  name  of  Moses,  had  been  discovered  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  which,  however,  he  subse- 
quently ascertained  to  be  a Nabatheean  inscription 
of  the  same  class,  and  of  no  value.  Now  could 
any  one  state  whether  the  inscription  really  bears 
the  interpretation  he  assigned  to  it;  and  if  so, 
with  what  object  is  it  conceived  that  inscriptions 
of  the  sort  were  graven  ? A.  R,  L. 

[Has  the  attention  of  our  correspondent  been  directed 
to  the  articles  on  the  subject  in  The  Times  of  January 
26  and  27  last,  and  in  T'he  Athenaeum  of  February  3 ?] 

“Sugar!” — Could  any  of  your  readers  who 
are  versed  in  parliamentary  anecdote  give  the 
name  of  the  orator  who  began  his  speech  by  ut- 
tering the  single  word  “ Sugar,”  and  the  date  of 
the  delivery  of  the  speech,  which,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  commencement,  excited  !’considerable 
attention  and  amusement  at  the  time  ? J.  L.  0. 

fWe  have  heard  of  a venerable  clergyman  who  invari- 
ably commenced  his  sermon  with  the  word  “Surely.”] 

George  Watsoit  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Erlstoke, 
M.P.,  was  author  of  Pieces  of  Poetry  with  two 
Dramas,  Chiswick,  1830.  One  of  these  dramas. 
The  Profligate,  was  privately  printed  in  or  about 
1821 ; the  other,  England  Preserved,  had  been 
published  in  1795.  In  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
Mr.  Watson  is  said  to  have  held  some  legal  ap- 
pointment in  India.  Is  this  statement  correct  ? 
What  is  the  date  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor’s  death, 
and  where  can  I find  any  biographic  notice  of 
him  ? He  printed  a few  copies  of  Equanimity  in 
Death,  a poem,  1813.  Is  this  poem  reprinted  in 
the  volume  which  appeared  at  Chiswick  in  1830  ? 

RFInglis. 

Thorn Toisr  Abbey. — In  the  ruins  of  Thornton 
Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a winding  descent  of 
fourteen  steps  to  a vaulted  prison  or  “ dungeon 
(ten  feet  six  inches  long,  and  seven  feet  wide),  to 
which,  when  the  door  was  shut,  the  only  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air  was  by  a flue  ascending  to  an 
aperture,  nine  inches  by  two,  in  the  sill  of  a blank 
window  inside  the  chapter-house.  This  slope 
widens  to  one  foot  six  inches  in  one  end  of  the 
dungeon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  for  the  con- 
veyance of  food  to  ther  imprisoned ; but,  the 
opening  being  above  the  stalls  and  about  eleven 
feet  from  the  original  floor,  a ladder  or  steps  of 
some  kind  would  be  required  to  reach  it.  Can 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  oblige  by  an  explana- 
tion of  this  connection  with  the  chapter-house, 
and  naming,  if  such  there  be,  any  other  like 
arrangement.^  J.  F. 

Winterton. 
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Velvet. — I have  in  my  possession  a piece  of 
very  ancient  crimson  silk  velvet  or  plush,  gore- 
shaped. Four  such  would  cover  a skull-cap.  It 
was  bequeathed  to  me  by  the  late  Benson  Earle 
Hill,  with  a memorandum  that  it  is  a portion  of 
that  which  had  covered  the  helmet  of  Charle- 
magne, once  in  the  private  museum  of  Napoleon, 
and  now,  I think,  preserved  in  the  Rotunda  at 
Woolwich.  When  was  velvet  or  plush  first 
made?  E.  O — N. 

[Velvet,  formerly  called  vellet,  is  mentioned  by  Join- 
ville,  A.D.  1272,  and  in  the  will  of  Richard  II.  in  1399. 
Strutt  names  many  varieties  of  the  stuff  in  use  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  For  a long  time  the  manufacture 
of  this  fabric  was  confined  to  Italy,  where,  particularly 
in  Genoa,  Florence,  Milarr,  Lucca,  and  Venice,  it  was 
carried  on  to  a great  extent.  It  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced into  France,  and  brought  to  great  perfection.  On 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  this  branch 
of  weaving  was  begun  in  England  by  the  refugees.] 

Willy.— I am  told  (never  having  visited  the 
place)  that  Wilton  in  Wiltshire  is  on  the  river 
Willy.  Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  (some 
of  whom  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  Celtic  scholars) 
give  me  the  derivation  of  the  name  T\^iUy  ? It  is 
probably  Celtic,  like  so  much  of  English  river 
nomenclature.  I can  find  no  attempt  at  a solu- 
tion, although  I have  searched  several  topo- 
graphical works,  and  should  be  thankful  for  an 
early  explanation,  as  a somewhat  interesting  eth- 
nological question  is  involved  in  the  derivation. 

W.  R.  M. 

GOURMAND : GOURMET. 

(4:^^  S.  ix.  89.) 

The  note  by  Mr.  Picton  introduces  a confu- 
sion as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words.  He  says 
that,  on  reference  to  authorities,  gourmand  was 
found  to  stand  for  a voracious  eater,  and  that 
gourmet  has  nothing  to  do  with  eating  at  all. 
First  let  the  present  French  use  of  the  word  be 
settled.  In  Noel  and  Chapsal’s  Dictionary  we 
find : — 

“ Gourmand,  qui  mange  avidement  et  avec  exces.” 

“ Gourmet,  amateur  et  connaisseur  en  vins  et  en  bonne 
ch^re.” 

Bescherelle  gives  — 

“ Gourmet,  celui  qui  salt  bien  connaitre  et  gouter  le 
Tin,  les  mets.” 

Hence,  in  the  French  language  of  this  day,  it  is 
to  be  admitted  that  gourmet  stands  for  a critical 
taster,  no  matter  whether  in  fluids  or  solids.  He 
is  no  more  a drinker  of  wine  than  an  eater  of 
meat;  he  is  a judge  of  both.  There  were  tasters 
in  Rome,  whose  office  was  to  determine  whether 
certain  fish  were  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  or  further  out,  and  whether  the  geese  were 
fed  on  fresh  or  dried  figs. 


“ Ces  gourmets  etaient  regardes  par  les  gourmands 
comme  des  hommes  absolument  essentiels  dans  I’Etat.” — 
Espr.  de  V Encycl. 


In  this  apposite  passage  we  have  both  the 
words ; the  gourmet  leads  the  gourmand.  Brachat 
gives  the  origin  of  gourmand  as  uncertain.  Littre 
points  the  primary  meaning  to  be  eating  greedily, 
the  secondary  to  reprimand  severely.  Richardson 
throws  out  as  a hint  gomt  manger,  to  eat  with 
taste ; but  this  is  a fancy.  The  French  seem  to 
be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  are.  % There  is 
a word  gourd,  swollen  by  cold  — les  mains 
gourdes at  this  word  Littr6  gives  the  Provencal 
gord  gras,”  the  Burgundian,  goles ; and  Picard, 
gourmes,  les  mains  gourmesJ’’  I think  that  this 
is  the  real  root  of  the  word,  for  Rabelais  (liv.  L 
chap,  xxxiv.)  writes : — 


“ Car  jamais  homme  ne  sceut  mieulx  prandre,  larder,  j 
roustir,  et  aprester,  vo3’^re  par  dieu  demembrer,  et  gour-  \ 
mander  poulle  que  moj'.”  j 


In  the  glossary  they  give  this  as  equivalent  to  ’ 
larding  a fowl.  I take  this  to  be  the  primary  | 
meaning.  To  render  gourd,  by  stuffing  or  swell-  ! 
ing  out,  gourmes  is  one  of  the  existing  dialectical  i 
forms  of  the  word.  Gourmer  is  found  in  Rouchi 
to  taste  wine,”  and  Wedgwood  says  it  must  have  i 
meant  “to  eat  greedily,” — and  I think  so  too. 
Gorge,  gorgo,  gorgolio,  gurgeo,  G.  gurgel — our  gul-  i 
let,  the  swallow  of  waters.  To  go^mi  is,  in  the  North, 
“to  smear  with  fat”:  gourmandei',  as  Rabelais  : 
has  it.  Th-e  cormorant  is  only  a gormorant.  Gorma  ' 
is  its  northern  name  {vide  Halliwell,  Diet.  Arch.). 
Gorrell  is  a fat  person.  Gorhelly  is  a fat  stomach. 
Gorhle  is  in  some  counties  used  for  gobble.  Gor-  • 
croio  is  carrion-crow.  Junius  says  that  gor  is  an  ! 
intensive  particle  in  Welsh.  Lye  gives  gioi'  for  ; 
voracious,  in  Icelandic.  Our  word  jaw  clearly  is 
connected,  and  chaiv,  now  a chaioman  or  gorman, 
would  not  be  far  from  gourmand.  Gore  is  still 
a Norfolk  word  for  mud  and  dirt.  Gorre  meant  j 
sow,  in  the  Romance  tongue  (see  Roquefort).  The  ' 
throat  is  made  large,  gor  or  gros,  in  swallowing, 
and  so  gorge  and  gullet  are  formed.  Dirt  is  the 
trituration  of  matter  by  the  “ tooth  of  time  and 
razure  of  oblivion,”  the  chawed  thing  becoming  i 
gore  or  dirt.  Reinaud  gives  goule  as  the  Persian 
for  bourse,  a purse,  being  the  throat  that  swallows 
money  : and  thus  analogy  leads  on  from  gore  to  ■ 
clot,  glot,  glotted,  golleted,  gullet,  the  swallow-pipe 
for  the  trituration  of  the  jaw ; but  I think  enough 
has  been  said  on  the  meaning-  of  gourmand  and  its  i 
origin.  C.  A.  W. 

Majffair. 


RELICS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL  : THE  SIDNEY 
PORTRAIT. 

(4*^  S.  viii.  550 ; ix.  75,  80.) 

Mr.  Pickeord,  at  the  above  reference,  has 
reproduced  the  ridiculous  story,  “ as  told  to  Mm,” 
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of  the  manner  in  which  the  well-known  Sidney- 
portrait  of  Cromwell  was  presented  to  that  col- 
lege. Who  first  originated  this  story  it  is  in  vain 
to  inquire ; but,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  it  first  found  a local  habitation  ” in 
the  Cambridge  Portfolio  (p.  397),  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  in  1840  5 from  this  it  was  shortly 
after  copied  into  Le  Keux’s  Memorials  of  Cam- 
bridge', and  Me.  C.  H.  Coopee,  with  less  than 
his  usual  cautious  investigation,  continued  it  in 
his  new  edition  of  that  work.  But  in  these  works 
there  is  this  variation  from  Me.  Pickpoed’s  ver- 
sion,— that  the  master  of  the  college  was  to  stand 
. at  thn  top  of  the  staircase,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  bearers  of  the  portrait,  and  to  say  I have  it.” 
Me.  Pjckfoed's  young  friend  fixed  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  during  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Chafy, 
which  was  from  1813  to  1843  5 whereas  the  por- 
trait was  presented  in  1766,  and  although  sent 
anonymously,  it  has  been  known  for  a century 
that  the  donor  was  Thomas  Hollis.  See  Memoirs 
of  Hollis  (2  vols.  4to,  London,  1780),  i.  298 ; 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.  64. 

The  surest  way  of  once  for  all  putting  an  extin- 
guisher upon  this  silly  story  is  to  show  it  up  in 
“N.  & Q.”  as  a pure  fiction.  This  I am  enabled 
to  do  on  the  very  best  authority.  The  present 
courteous  master  of  Sidney  College,  Dr.  Phelps, 
has  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  documents 
connected  with  the  presentation  (which  are  very 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lodge),  and  to  make  a 
copy  of-^the  two  letters  of  the  donor  for  insertion 
in  “ N.  »&  Q.”  The  following  is  the  first  letter  : 

“ An  Englishman,  an  assertor  of  liberty,  citizen  of  the 
world,  is  desirous  of  having  the  honor  to  present  an 
original  portrait  in  crayons  of  the  head  of  O.  Cromwell, 
Protector,  drawn  by  Cooper,  to  Sydney  Sussex  College 
in  Cambridge. 

“London,  Jan.  15,  1766. 

“ I freely  declare  it,  I am  for  old  Noll. 

Though  his  government  did  a tyrant  resemble, 

He  made  England  great,  and  her  enemies  tremble. 

“ It  is  requested  that  the  portrait  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  receive  the  light  from  left  to  right,  and  be  free  from 
sunshine.  Also  that  the  favor  of  a line  may  be  written 
on  the  arrival  of  it,  directed  to  ‘ Pierce  Delver,  at  Mr. 
Shore’s,  Bookbinder  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
London. 

“To  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Sydney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” 

The  second  letter  is  as  follows  ; — • 

“ A small  case  was  sent  yesterday  by  the  Cambridge 
waggon  from  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
directed  ‘ To  D^-  Elliston,  Master  of  Sydnej^  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Free  of  carriage.’ 

; “ It  contains  a portrait  which  the  master  and  fellows 
of  that  college  are  requested  to  accept. 

“London,  Jan.  18,  1766.” 

These  were  the  only  communications  received 
by  the  college  from  the  donor.  How  and  when 
his  name  was  discovered  there  is  no  record  to 
show,  nor  any  tradition ; but  the  letters  were  so 
characteristic,  that  it  could  not  long  remain  a 


secret and  we  learn  from  the  Memoirs  of  Thomas 
Hollis  that  it  was  known  in  1780.  He  died  in 
1774,  when  it  was  probably  revealed,  if  not  be- 
fore. Nichols  {Literai'y  AnecdotesyfvfQ&  the  date 
of  presentation  as  1764,  whilst  the  Cambridge 
Portfolio  and  the  Memorials  of  Cambridge  make  it 
1765  ; both,  we  know  from  the  letters,  are  in  error. 
The  two  latter  authorities  also  make  the  more 
important  mistake  of  ascribing  the  gift  to  Brand- 
Hollis,  to  whom  Hollis  bequeathed  his  estates, 
and  who  thereupon  assumed  his  name. 

The  portrait  is  the  size  of  nature,  and  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  in  coloured  crayons,  and  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  chief  ex- 
pression, as  characteristic  of  the  man,  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  the  closely  compressed  lips,  which  convey 
the  idea  of  great  resolution  and  firmness.  It  has 
been  engraved  by  P.  S.  Lambourne,  J,  Bretherton, 
and  P.  Drevet,  sen.  There  is  also  a very  fair 
etching  of  it  in  the  Cambridge  Portfolio,  except 
that  the  upper  lip  is  too  large  and  has  too  much 
form. 

Cromwell,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  under- 
graduate of  Sidney  College,  and  his  name  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  admission  book,  April  23,  1616. 
Beneath  this  entr}^  is  written  the  following  illus- 
tration of  his  character : — 

“ Hie  fuit  grandis  ille  impostor,  carnifex  perditissimus, 
qui,  pientissimo  rege  Carolo  I.  nefaria  csede  sublato, 
ipsum  usurpavit  thronum,  et  tria  regna  per  quinque 
ferme  annorum  spatium,  sub  Protectoris  uomine,  in- 
domita  tyrannide  vexavit  1 ” 

E.  y. 


Without  going  into  detail,  manj’-  of  these  are 
to  be  seen  at  Newburgh  Park  and  FarnleyJHall, 

''wh- 
are 

T. 


MARRIAGE  WITH  A DECEASED  WIFE’S 
SISTER. 

(4‘h  s.  ix.  75.) 

Perhaps  the  following  contribution,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  to  the  ]jibliography  of  this  subject  may 
not  be  unwelcome  to  the  correspondent  who  is 
interested  in  it : — 

“A  Serious  Inquiiy  into  the  Weighty  Case  of  Con- 
science, whether  a Man  may  lawfully  many  his  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister.”  By  John  Quick,  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
1703,  sm.  4to, 

“ The  Case  of  Marriages  between  near  kindred  parti- 
cularly considered,  with  respect  to  the  Doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Laws  of  England.” 
London,  1756,  8vo. 

“ The  Legal  Degrees  of  Marriage  stated  and  considered, 
in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Friend.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  Letters  fr'om  several  Divines  and  others.”  By 
John  Alleyne,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.  3rd  ed.  London, 
1810,  8vo. 

“ Observations  on  the  Prohibition  of  Marriage  in  Cer- 


Yorkshire.  See  Murray  s Handbook  for  x 
shire,  pp.  218,  362,  where  full  particulars 


given. 


H.  F. 
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tain  Cases  of  Relationship  by  Affinity.”  Loudon : Seeley, 
1840,  8vo. 

“ ^uyyei'eia.  A Dispassionate  Appeal  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  on  a Pro- 
posed Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Marriage.”  London, 
1849,  8vo. 

“ Marriage  with  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  A Reply  to 
the  Article  upon  the  Subject  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
J une,  1849  ; together  with  a short  Statement  of  the  Facts 
bearing  upon  the  Question.”  By  Edward  Prichard. 
London  : E.  Newman,  1849,  8vo. 

“Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a Deceased  Wife  injurious 
to  Morals,  and  unauthorized  by  Holy  Scripture.”  By  the 
Rev.  George  Croly,  LL.D.  London  : J.  Kendrick,  1849, 
8vo. 

“ An  Examination  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble’s  Tract 
against  Profane  Dealing  with  Holy  Matrimonj^,  in  regard 
of  a Man  and  his  Wife’s  Sister.”  By  an  English  Church- 
man. London  : Houlston,  1849,  8vo. 

“ On  Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a Deceased  Wife.  A 
Sermon  Preached  in  Bocking  Church,  on  Sunday,  March 
17,  1850.”  By  Henry  Carrington,  M.A.,  Dean  and  Rector, 
&c.  2nd  ed.  London  : Longmans,  1850,  8vo. 

“Speech  of  William  Page  Wood,  Esq.,  against  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  for  altering  the  Law  of  Mar- 
riage, Feb.  27,  1850.”  London  ; Rivingtons,  1850,  8vo. 

“Reasons  for  Legalising  Marriage  Avith  a Deceased 
V\  ife’s  Sister.”  By  Lord  Denman.  London  : Hatchards, 
1852,  8vo. 

_ “ Law  of  Marriage.  The  Speech  of  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  25, 
1851,  on  the  Marriages  in  Affinity  Bill,  examined  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  Common  Sense.  By  W.  A.  Atkins, 
in  a Letter  to  his  Grace,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
his  Grace’s  Speech.”  Salford  : W.  F.  Jackson,  1851,  8vo. 

“ Marriage  with  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  Letters 
from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  and  other 
eminent  Persons  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
favour  of,”  &c.  Printed  for  the  Marriage  Law  Reform 
Association,  26,  Parliament  Street,  London  : J.  Madden, 

1851,  8vo. 

“The  Men  of  Glasgow  and  the  Women  of  Scotland. 
Reasons  for  differing  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Symington’s 
\ iew  of  the  Levitical  Marriage  Law,”  &c.  By  T.  Binney. 
2nd  ed.  London  : Ward  & Co.,  8vo,  1850. 

“ An  Argument  in  relation  to  the  Levitical  Marriage 
Law,  particularly  as  affecting  the  Question  of  the  Mar- 
riage of  a Widower  with  his  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  By 
T,  Binney.  4th  ed.  With  a preliminary  Statement  of 
certain  Degrees  of  Phj’-sical  and  Spiritual  Affinity,  pro- 
hibited by  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Papal  Apostacy.” 
London  ; Ward  & Co.,  8vo. 

[The  same  work  as  the  foregoing.] 

“The  Validity  of  Marriage  with  a Wife’s  Sister  cele- 
brated Abroad.”  By  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  Barrister- at-Lavr.  London  : J.  W.  Parker, 

1852,  8vo. 

“ A Scripture  Argument  against  permitting  Marriage 
with  a Wife’s  Sister.”  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hessey, 
Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  and  Preacher 
of  Gray’s  Inn.  London  : Rivingtons,  1855,  8vo. 

“ The  Ancient  Interpretation  of  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  as 
received  in  the  Church  for  more  than  1500  Years,  a suffi- 
cient Apology  for  holding  that,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God,  Marriage  with  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  is  Lawful. 
A Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St. 
Dionis  Buckchurch,  from  the  Rev.  A.  McCaul,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Magnus,”  &c.  London  : Wertheim,  1859, 
8vo. 

“ A Vindication  of  the  Law  prohibiting  Marriage 
with  a Deceased  wife’s  Sister.  I.  On  Social  Principles. 


II.  On  Scripture  Principles.  In  Two  Letters  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Chairman  of  the  Marriage 
Law  Defence  Association.”  By  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Wm. 
Page  Wood.  London:  Rivingtons,  1861,  8vo. 

“Facts  and  Opinions  tending  to  show  the  Scriptural 
Lawfulness  of  Marriage  with  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister,, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  its  Legalization  in  Eng- 
land, in  accordance  with  the  Laws  and  Practice  of  other 
Christian  Nations.”  London  : M.  L.  R.  Association 
1864,  8vo. 

“ The  Present  and  the  Proposed  State  of  the  Marriagei 
Law,  Theologically,  Morally,  Socially,  and  Legally  con-i 
sidered.”  By  a Graduate  in  Classical  and  Mathematical 
Honours,  Cambridge,  of  B.  D.  standing.  London: 
Hatchard  & Co.,  1864,  sm.  8vo. 

“ On  Marriage  with  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister.  May  a, 
ManMarry  his  Wife’s  Sister  ? ” By  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie.] 
London  : Nisbet,  1865,  sm.  8vo. 

I do  not  give  the  title  of  Dr.  Pusey's  pamphlet,] 
which  • appears  to  be  missing  from  my  collection,! 
nor  of  the  various  publications  of  the  Marriage! 
Law  Reform  Association,  some  score  of  which 
are  advertised  upon  the  wrappers  of  the  separate 
tracts,  and  may  probably  still  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plication at  the  office  of  the  society,  21,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  S.W.  William  Bates,  B.A.  j 

Birmingham.  ! 


A well-written  article  (extending  to  18  pages) 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  first  number  of 
The  New  Review,  Political,  Pliiloso'phical,  and 
Literary  (8vo,  Dublin,  May  1863),  which  the 
author  states  to  be  an  impartial  summary  of  the 
various  arguments  employed  in  the  very  numer- 
ous pamphlets,  letters,  speeches,  law  reports,  and 
works  of  authority  (on  the  subject)  which  we 
have  consulted.”  ' H.  J.  Fennell. 

6,  Havelock  Square,  East,  Dublin. 


POEMS  BY  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

(Pb  S.  ix.  95.)  ' 

Though  Queen  Mary  is  reported  to  have  written 
verses  in  both  Latin  and  the  modern  languagesj 
very  few  specimens  of  her  poetry  are  extant.  I 
believe  my  list  to  be  complete  when  I mention 
the  lines  on  the  death  of  Francis  IL,  preserved  by! 
Brantome ; the  sonnet  to  Elizabeth  in  the  Cottonj 
Library ; a French  sonnet  to  her  son  Prince  James,! 
in  the  State  Paper  Office ; her  Meditations  sug- 
gested by  a devotional  work  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ross;  and  the  verses  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  the  queen  to  the  Earl  of  Both  well 
previous  to  her  marriage  with  that  nobleman. 

The  latter  composition  is  probably  a forgery .i 
It  has  been  attributed  to  Buchanan,  who  ^ said 
to  have  composed  it  with  the  intention  of  afFord-| 
ing  further  corroboration  to  Mary’s  supposed  let- 
ters. Hume  and  Robertson,  on  the  contrary,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  queen. 
The  opening  lines  will  give  an  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  poem : 
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“ 0 Dieux,  ayez  cle  moi  compassion,  ^ 

Et  m'enseignez  quelle  prouve  certain 
Je  puis  donner,  qui  ne  lui  semble  vain, 

De  mon  amour,  et  ferme  affection. 

Las!  n’est-il  pas j a en  possession 
Du  corps,  du  cceur,  qui  ne  refuse  paine, 

Xy  deshonneur,  en  la  vie  incertaine, 

Offense  de  parentz,  ni  pire  affliction  1 

Pour  luy,  tous  mes  amis  c’estime  moins  que  rien, 

J’av  ba\"arde  pour  luy  et  nom  et  concience : 

Je  veux  pour  luy  au  monde  renoncer, 

Je  veux  mourir  pour  luy  avancer,”  &c. 

The  more  recently  discovered  of  Mary's  effusions 
is  a poem  entitled  — 

‘‘  Meditations  faite  par  la  Eoyne  d’Escoce,  Dovairiere 
de  France,  recueillie  d’un  livre  des  consolations  divines, 
composez  par  I’Evesque  de  Eosse.” 

In  a letter  written  to  Bishop  Lesley,  dated 
from  Sheffield  Castle,  August,  lo72,  ’and  signed, 
in  the  Latin  translation  by  which  it  is  known  to 
us,  “Tibi  amicissima  Domina  Maria  R.,”  she  ac- 
knowledges having  received  his  book  of  Medita- 
tions^ and  says  that  she  sends  him  some  verses 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  his  work,  which  had 
afforded  great  consolation  to  her  afflicted  mind. 
When,  in  1574,  the  bishop  published  this  volume 
with  a dedication  to  his  royal  patron,  he  also 
annexed  a copy  of  the  poem,  tog’ether  with  a 
Latin  translation  j which  Adam  Blackwood,  the 
worthy  Professor  of  Law  in  the  LTniversity  of 
Poictiers,  afterwards  appropriated  and  published 
in  a collected  edition  of  his  own  works.  The 
same  production,  under  the  title  of  “ Meditations 
sur  ITnconstance  et  Vanite  du  Monde,  composee 
par  la  Feue  serenissme  Royne  d’Escosse,”  is  con- 
tained in  a rare  volume  entitled  Lettres  et  Traitez 
Chrestiens,  by  “ David  Home  en  Dumbar,”  printed 
at  Bergerac,  1613.  It  may  now  be  read  in  the 
Bannatijfie  Miscellany,  having  been  lost  sight  of 
until  the  year  1827,  when  the  club  reprinted  it  in 
its  present  form.  It  commences : — 

“ Lors  qu’il  conuient  a chacun  reposer 
Et  pour  un  temps  tout  soucy  deposer, 

Ung  souvenir  de  mon  amere  vie 
Me  vient  oster  de  tout  dormir  I’enuie, 

Eepresentant  a mes  yeux  vivement, 

De  bieu  en  mal  un  soudain  cbangeinent, 

Qui  distiller  me  fait  lors  sur  la  face 

La  triste  humeur,  qui  tout  plaisir  efface,”  etc. 

Bishop  Lesley’s  work  also  contains  a sonnet  by 
Mary,  never  since  republished  except  in  the  Mis- 
cellany of  the  Bannatyne  Club.  It  opens  with  — 

“ L’Ire  de  Dieu  par  le  sang  ne  s’appaise 
De  boufs,  ny  boucs,  espandu  sur  I’autel, 

Ny  par  encens,  ou  Sacrifice  tel, 

Le  Souverain  ne  recoit  aucuu  aise.” 

A production  of  this  queen,  which  is  entirely 
lost,  is  the  book  of  French  verses,  on  the  “ Insti- 
tution of  a Prince,”  alluded  to  in  Bishop  Mon- 
tague’s preface  to  the  works  of  King  James  I.  A 
later  writer,  Sanderson,  mentions  having  seen 
this  volume  in  1656 ; and  it  is  probably  the  same 


work  as  that  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of 
books  presented  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  in 
1625  by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  under  the 
title  of  Marie  Queene  of  Scots : Tetrasticlia  ou 
Quatrains  c'l  So'n  fils.  Julian  Sharman. 

20,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 


I do  not  imagine  that  Queen  Mary  was  anything 
of  a poetess.  The  love  sonnets  which  were  found 
with  the  famous  casket  letters,  and  which,  I be- 
lieve, were  undoubtedly  written  by  her,  overflow- 
ing as  they  do  with  the  burning  passion  she  felt 
for  Bothwell,  taken  as  literary  compositions,  must 
be  pronounced  tame  and  altogether  destitute  of 
poetic  fire.  To  mj^  thinking  there  is  more  poetry 
in  the  letters  themselves  than  in  these  sonnets. 

The  French  chronicler  Brantome  wrote  favour- 
ably of  Mary’s  poetry ; but,  considering  his  inti- 
mate connection  with  her  maternal  relatives,  the 
Guises,  and  those  by  marriage,  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  of  France,  his  opinion  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  an  unbiassed  one.  Brantome  gives  the 
stanzas  of  an  elegy  made  by  Mary  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  Francis  H.,  which  are  quoted  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Campbell  in  his  Love  Letters  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  p.  68;  These  verses  appear  To  me 
to  possess  no  merit  whatever.  I transcribe  the 
concluding  one  as  a specimen  of  the  others: — 

“ Mets  chanson  ici  fin 
A si  triste  complainte, 

Dont  sera  le  refrin, 

‘ Amonr  vraye,  et  non  feinte. 

Pour  la  seperation 
N’aura  diminution.’  ” 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Eeading. 


Four  Children  at  a Birth  (4“^  S.  ix.  127.) — 
I am  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  a medical 
gentleman  now  residing  at  Bromsgrove,  to  give 
F.  C.  H.  an  accurate  if  ‘brief  account  of  this 
multiparous  birth,  which  did  take  place,  and  on 
March  23, 1819.  The  children  were  named  Maria, 
Mary,  Sarah,  and  Eliza.  Maria  died  of  “ white 
swelling  of  the  elbow”  when  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  enjoyed  very  good 
health.  They  were  all  very  much  alike,  good- 
looking,  inclined  to  be  stout,  and  they  were  all 
of  the  same  height,  about  5 ft.  4 in.  Mary  (mar- 
ried) had  two  children  (not  at  one  birth),  a son 
and  daughter,  and  died  of  fever  when  thirty-two 
years  of  age.  Eliza  had  a fall  down  stairs,  and 
an  abscess  formed  in  her  side,  from  which  she 
died  about  a year  ago.  Sarah  is  married ; she  is 
in  good  health,  and  has  had  one  son.  Charles 
(my  informant’s  informant),  a brother,  and  two 
other  children,  were  born  {at  single  births)  pre- 
vious to  the  four  at  one  birth,*  and  there  were 
two  single  births  after,  a boy  and  a girl.  The 
father  died  from  injury  to  his  leg  at  seventy  years 
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of  age.  The  mother  died  of  old  age,  at  eight}’- 
three.  The  famil}^  name  is  Richardson. 

Feed.  Rule. 

Ashford. 

The  Meeting  oe  the  Three  Choirs  (4^’’  S. 
ix.  136.) — I am  glad  to  see  the  sentence  from  the 
Rev.  P.  Senhouse’s  music-sermon  at  Giciicester, 
1728,  reproduced  and  preserved  in  your  imperish- 
able journal.  I beg  leave,  however,  to  remind 
your  learned  correspondent,  Dr.  Rimbatjlt,  that  so 
long  ago  as  1859 1 directed  attention  to  this  passage, 
and  to  the  testimony  which  it  contained  of  the 
true  origin  of  that  long-lived  institution,  and  of 
the  name  of  the  efficient  founder  of  it  and  that 
these  were  unknown  to  the  Rev.  D.  Lysons  when 
he  published  his  History  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  Choirs  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford, 1812,  8vo. 

I was  so  happy  as  to  do  this  in  the  very  words 
now  used  by  your  learned  correspondent,  with 
one  most  important  difference,  that  he  has  much 
increased  their  force  by  giving  his  own  eminent 
name  instead  of  that  of  Thomas  Kerslake. 

Bristol. 

Roman  Villa  at  Northleigh  (4*^  S.  viii.  545; 
ix.  128.) — I have  to  thank  H.  P.  for  calling  my 
attention  to  Hakewill’s  description  of  this  villa, 
with  which,  however,  I was  thoroughly  well  ac- 
quainted before.  The  account  which  appeared  in 
‘‘  N.  & Q.”  for  December  30  was  slightly  condensed 
from  an  account  which  had  appeared  elsewhere, 
and  in  which  his  name  was  properly  mentioned  as 
the  original  discoverer  of  the  remains  in  question. 
Since  then,  I have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Henry 
Hake  will,  his  son,  with  all  the  original  drawings, 
&c.,  which  his  father  had  made  at  the  time,  and 
which  are  extremely  valuable  and  useful  to  me. 

J.  P.  E. 

Merton  College,  Oxford. 

The  Loss  of  the  ^^Halsewell”  (4*’'  S.  ix. 
94.) — A detailed  narrative  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Old  Stories  Re-told  ” in  No.  415  of 
All  the  Year  Hound  iov  April  6, 1867.  In  abound 
copy  the  reference  would  be  vol.  xvii.  p.  347. 

C.  W.  M. 

Scales  and  Weights  (4^*’  S.  viii.  372,  462 ; 
ix.  83.) — The  box  in  possession  of  Mr.  Chattock 
is  fairly  explained,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  have  been 
intended  to  test  the  weight  of  guineas  and  half- 
guineas. But  the  contents  of  my  box  are  more 
ample,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my  former 
communication.  I have  just  been  trying  my 
weights  with  a guinea  and  a seven  shilling  piece, 
which  I keep  as  curiosities ; and  I find  that  the 
largest  of  my  four  weights,  with  the  head  of 
George  HI.  on  one  side,  and  Dwts.  and  Grs.  on 
the  other,  is  marked  5 dwts.  8 grs.,  and  just 
balances  a spade  guinea.  Unfortunately  I do  not 
possess  a half  guinea;  but  I presume  that  the 


weight  marked  2 dwts.  16  grs.  would  be  the 
weight  of  one.  I tried  the  smallest  of  the  four,  i 
marked  2 dwts.  14  grs.,  and  found  it  just  balanced  ! 
the  seven  shilling  piece,  mine  having  been  coined  ; 
in  1803.  I have  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  i 
fourth  weight,  which  is  marked  5 dwts.  6 grs., 
unless  by  supposing  that  later  coined  guineas  “ 
were  only  of  that  weight. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chattock’s  ■ 
weights,  and  the  four  of  mine  specified,  were  for 
weighing  the  gold  coin ; but  my  box  contains  i 
eleven  n Dre  weights,  all  marked  with  sums  in 
shillings  and  pence,  and  ranging  from  4s.  6c?.  up  to 
3/.  12s.  The  use  of  these,  I have  been  told,  was  i 
for  goldsmiths  to  ascertain  at  once  the  value  of  ! 
any  piece  of  gold  ; but  I should  be  glad  of  a more  j 
detailed  explanation.  F.  C.  H. 

Ashen  Faggot  (4**’  S.  viii.  547 ; ix.  87.) — Ash 
is  here  asserted  to  be  the  only  wood  that  burns 
well  when  green;  but  laurel  wood  will  burn  i 
equally  well  when  fresh  cut  and  green.  | 

F.  C.  H.  : 

Sandal  Wood  (4‘^  S.  ix.  95.) — Lord  Ellen-  j 
borough’s  celebrated  proclamation  about  the  gates  j 
of  Somnath.  S.  ' 

If  I HAD  A Donkey,”  etc.  (4^*^  S.  ix.  57). — ! 
1.  The  drawing-room  version  which  I came  across  : 
some  years  ago  is  as  follows : — 

“ If  I had  an  animal  averse  to  speed, 

Do  you  think  I'd  chastise  him  ? No,  indeed  ! 

But  I’d  give  him.  some  oats,  and  say  ‘ Proceed, 

Go  on,  Edward ! ’ ” 

Is  this  the  version  for  which  Mr.Ellacombe  asks?  j 

G.  P.  Grantham,  j 

2.  The  drawiug-room  version  of  ‘‘  If  I had  a 
Donkey  ” first  appeared  in  Punch  for  Feb.  17, 
1844  (vol.  vi.  p.  85),  under  the  heading  of  “A 
Polished  Poem.”  A similar  version  of  Giles  ! 
Scroggins  ” was  given  in  the  number  for  April  13 
following  (p.  166.)  C.  T.  B. 

The  Devil’s  Nutting  Day  (4*^  S.  ix.  57.) — I 
I was  talking  with  a very  old  man  in  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  some  years  ago,  who  told  me 
that  when  he  used  to  go  nutting  he  never  did  so  i. 
on  Holy  Cross  Day  (Sept.  14),  for  fear  he  should  j 
meet  the  devil.  M.  H. 

Sleaford. 

From  fifty  to  a hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
superstitious  avoidance  of  September  14  among  i 
the  juvenile  ‘‘nutters”  of  Kent.  A capital  story  j 
in  reference  to  this  is  told  still  in  Maidstone  and  i 
its  neighbourhood.  A regiment  quartered  there  j 
had  in  its  band  an  immense  negro  drutnmer.  This  ; 
worthy  happened  to  take  a ramble  into  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  on  September  14,  and  stumbled 
over  a large  bag  of  nuts,  which  had  been  secreted  i 
at  the  foot  of  a tree.  Sambo,  guessing  that  it  was 
the  hoard  of  some  trespasser,  divested  himself  of 
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his  g-arments,  and  lighting  a short  pipe  which  he 
had  with  him,  sat  down  on  the  sack  of  nuts  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  enjoyed  his  tobacco. 
On  the  “fi-ee  nutters”  coming  to  the  tree  for 
their  spoil,  the  sable  possessor  treated  them  to  a 
wild  howl — Karo-a-ra-wa-ratl — ^and  the  result 
may  be  imagined,  his  sable  majesty  being  left  in 
possession,  and  the  nutters  scampering  home  as 
fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them.  W.  D. 

Canterbury. 

“ Gtttta  cavat  lapidem,”  etc.  (4*'’  S.  ix.  82.) — 
This  proverb  was  known  long  before  the  time  of 
Galen.  It  is  quoted  as  a common  saying  even  by 
Bion,  who  flourished  about  a.c.  280.  In  his 
Miij/czm  he  says,  — 

’Eff  dafiLvris  paddfj.L'yyoSf  ^kcos  XoyoSy  delv  lolaaSj 
Xd  XiOos  is  pcoyfjihu  KoiXaiverai. 

Edmeistd  Tew,  M.A. 

No  doubt  my  friend  Dpv.  Eamage  is  well  aware 
that  the  first  part  of  this  hexameter,  three  words, 

“ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  s^pe  cadendo,” — 
is  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  Kv  Pont.,  iv.  x.  line  6 : — 

“ Gutta  cavat  lapidem ; consumitur  annulus  usu  ; 

Et  teritur  pressa  vomer  aduncus  humo.” 

It  is  in  my  memory,  but  very  faintly,  that  some 
ancient  scholar,  on  lecturing  his  boys,  was  inter- 
rupted at  lapidem  by  a clever  urchin,  who  com- 
pleted the  verse  without  multiplying  his  instances. 

The  epistles  Ex  Ponto  are,  I hear,  coming  into 
reading  again  at  our  universities.  Bohn  gives  the 
citation,  but  without  close  reference.  The  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum  of  the  old  Jesuit  Fathers  contains 
the  verse  inquired  for  by  Dr.  Ramage,  simply  as 
an  example  without  reference.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a mediaeval  proverb.  Hatjv  I^iswell. 

Lady  Grizell  Baillie  S.  viii.  451  j ix.  84.) 
A long  and  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
lady  may  be  found  at  pp.  546-587  of  The  Ladies  of 
,the  Covenant,  by  Rev.  James  Anderson,  1851, 
Blackie  and  Son.  It  appears  to  be  taken  from 
the  book  mentioned  by  T.  G.  S.,  with  additions 
from  various  sources.  Probably  the  earliest  ac- 
count of  her  is  that  given  in  Wodrow’s  History  of 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  iv.  505- 
•511.  1831.*  See  also  Burke’s  Anecdotes  of  the 
Aristoracy,  i.  397  n.,  and  Jesse,  Court  of  England, 
1688-1760,  ii.  399.  S.  M.  S. 

« My  Thoughts  are  racked”  (4^^  S.  ix.  57.) — 
This  quotation  I about  five  years  ago  met  with  in 
about  twelve  or  sixteen  very  powerful  decasyl- 
labic verses,  sent  to  me  in  a tract  upon  “Midnight 


* The  Wodrow  Correspondence,  ii.  606-608,  issued  in 
1843  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  Edinburgh,  gives  Mr. 
Wodrow’s  letter  to  the  husband  of  this  lady,  sent  with  the 
portion  of  the  history  which  related  to  her  father.  W’^e 
may  therefore  believe  it  to  be  accredited  by  the  family. 


Meetings,  or  the  Redemption  of  the  Fallen.”  As 
a helluo  lih’orum  I,  like  other  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,” 
read  much  that  comes  in  my  way,  and  I was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  power  and  harmony  of 
the  lines.  They  purported  to  be  the  epitaph  of  a 
poor  girl  dying  of  that  which  strong-minded 
women  are  just  now  too  loudly  talking  about,  a 
contagious  disease,  and  reflecting  in  her  last  mo- 
ments upon  her  sin  and  misery.  I did  not  for  an 
instant  believe  them  to  be  genuine;  and  read 
them  out,  with  the  remark  to  a gentleman  by  my 
side  that  the  pen  employed  in  that  tract  was  a 
strong  one.  But  though  I read,  I am  wicked 
enough  to  own  I do  not  preserve  tracts,  and  I regret 
very  much  that  I did  not  copy  the  lines  to  be  of 
service  to  your  querist.  They  so  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  Churchill,  both  in  power  and  in 
ring,  that  I instinctively  turned  to  the  Conference 
by  that  poet,  where,  at  lines  219-236,  I expected 
to  find  the  original : — 

“ Look  back  I a thought  which  borders  on  despair, 

Which  human  nature  must,  yet  cannot  bear.” 

And  so  on,  until  — 

“ The  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason’s  call ; 

Arm’d  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion-vengeance  pass, 

And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection’s  glass — 

The  mind  which,  starting,  heaves  the  heartfelt  groan, 

And  hates  the  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own.” 

Neither,  however,  in  Churchill’s  Author  nor  in 
the  Conference  is  the  line  in  question ; but  per- 
haps some  “omnivorous”  reader  will  rescue  from 
the  tract  I allude  to  the  powerful  line  cited. 

Hath  Friswell. 

Watch  Papers  (4***  S.  viii.  451, 539 ; ix.  83.) — 
A.  E.  will  find  the  lines  beginning  “ Onward,  per- 
petually moving,”  correctly  quoted  by  me  (2“^  S. 
xi.  451).  Of  course  “momentary”  should  be 
“monitory.”  I strongly  recommend  the  General 
Index  to  “ N.  & Q.”  for  constant  use. 

U.  O— N. 

Mauther(4‘**  S.  ix.  95.) — This  word  is  common 
throughout  the  Eastern  Counties  — “ Mauther  ” 
when  speaking  of,  “ Maur  ” when  speaking  to, 
the  girl — and  only  among  the  unlearned  classes 
who  have  preserved  so  much  of  the  A.-S.  lan- 
guage which  their  more  educated  betters  have 
either  lost  or  discarded  as  vulgar.  “ Here,  maur, 
take  yeow  this  here  gotch,  an’  goo  an’  buy  a 
punner  o’  yist.”  Or,  “ Tell  that  there  mauther 
to  goo,”  &c.  The  derivation  is  pretty  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Hall’s  Dialect  and  Provincialisms  of 
East  Anglia,  at  pp.  600-1  of  his  “ Chapters  on  the 
East  Anglian  Coast.”  It  may  be  added  that 
Bosworth  {Comp.  A.-S.  Diet.),  gives  “ Meawle, 
meowle,  an  unmarried  woman,  maiden,  damsel.” 

S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

“ Sir  Henry  Spelman  . . . assures  us  that  . . . noble 
virgins  who  were  selected  to  sing  the  praises  of  heroes 
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^ . were  called  scaId-7uocrs,  q.  cl.  singing  mauthers 

• ...  He  complains  that  the  old  word  moer  had  been 
corrupted  to  mother,  and  so  confounded  v/ith  a very  dif- 
ferent word.  We  distingriish  them  very  effectually  by 
pronunciation,  and,  udiat  is  more,  we  actually  come  very 
near  to  the  original  word  in  the  abbreviated  form  we  use 
in  addressing  a maiither.  We  commonly  call  her  inauh, 
Dan.  moei',  Belg.  modde,  innupta  puella.”  — Forby’s 
Vocabulary  of  East  jluglia,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Lond.  1830, 

Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 

[ W.  T,  SI.  refers  Coknue.  to  1®^  S.  ii.  217,  365,  411,  for 
full  references  on  this  word.— Ed,] 

Taaeee  Family  (4^^  S,  ix.  15,  102.) — In  tlie 
Memoirs  of  this  family,  to  wliich  J.  R.  M.  alludes, 
the  sources  whence  Sir  W.  Betham  derived  his 
information  in  tabulating  the  pedigree  are  not  fully 
given.  I might  at  once  have  adopted  your  corre- 
spondent's suggestion,  considering  that  I have  only 
seen  a copy  of  the  records  in  which  the  name 

Charles  ” is  said  to  occur,  but  for  the  seeming 
difficulties  of  identification,  which  I shall  now 
point  out,  as  J.  R.  M.  may  have  better  oppor- 
tunities than  myself  of  consulting  the  original 
records. 

1.  The  lands  of  Mansfield,  co.  Louth,  were 
granted  in  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  J uly  16, 
1669,  by  Theobald  Earl  of  Carlingford,  to  “Charles 
Taafle  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Susanna,’’ 

2.  In  connection  with  this  transaction  the  lands 
of  Stephenstown  and  Ballyclare,  co.  Louth,  are 
subsequently  mentioned. 

3.  Charles  Taaffe,  on  Nov.  14,  1683,  mortgaged 
the  lease  to  James  Tindall. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  Christopher  Taaffe,  hus- 
band of  Lady  Susanna  Plunket  (according  to  the 
Betham  pedigree),  was  attainted  in  1641  j and  is 
described  as  of  Ballybragan,  and  afterwards  of 
Ballyneglegh,  co.  Sligo. 

5.  But  the  widow  of  Christopher  Taaffe,  at- 
tainted in  1689,  was  named  Scirah  Kerdiffe ; and 
on  marrying  secondly  Arthur  Bonelly,  she  claimed 
her  jointure,  as  relict  of  her  former  husband  Chris- 
topher Taaffe,  from  the  lands  of  Ballyclare  and 
Stephenstown.  This  jointure  she  sold  to  George 
Blythe,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Nicholas, 
son  of  the  said  Christopher. 

6.  This  Christopher  had,  besides  Nicholas,  an- 
other son  named  Patrick ; whereas,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Betham’s  pedigree,  Christopher  and  the 
Lady  Susanna  had  onl}'^  one  son,  viz.  John  Taaffe 
of  “ Mandevillestown  in  Uriel,  et  Ballyneglagh  in 
Sligo  . . , rapta  1641.’’ 

In  the  tram  .'actions  relative  to  forfeited  estates, 
references  will  be  found  to  the  above,  vide  deeds 
dated  May  26,  1675,  April  1 and  June  27,  1697, 
and  May  15,  1699.  S. 

AVith  Helmet  on  his  Brow  ” (4‘'’  S.  ix.  15, 
99.)  — I know  nothing  of  any  “ Old  Woman  of 
Romford  ’’  but  the  music  to  “ AATth  Helmet  on 
his  Brdv/  " was  r-oiiip-'i^cd  by  Joseph  INfayseder, 
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the  once  popular  violinist  of  Vienna,  whose  ex- 
hilarant  productions  were  frequently  played  with 
great  gusto  by  the  late  N.  Mori,  greatest  of  English 
solo  players.  On  p.  47  of  The  Ilarmonicon,  1824, 
it  is  called  Mayseder’s  popular  rondo  in  the 
favourite  air  of  ‘ Le  petit  Tambour.’  ” The  words 
were,  I think,  by  G.  AA^.  Reeve. 

CniEE  Ermine. 

I am  obliged  to  Dr.  Rimbatjlt  for  his  courteous 
and  satisfactory  reply ; but  I would  ask  another 
question ; Is  the  air  really  French  ? There  seems 
to  me  to  be  something  peculiarly  English  about 
its  construction.  And  may  it  not  be  an  old  country 
tune,  as  I have  been  told,  composed  for  the  vul- 
gar slang  song  called  “ The  Old  Woman  of  Rom- 
ford ”.P  The  English  song  is  much  older  than 
forty  years,  and  a barrel  organ  may  have  intro- 
duced its  melody  into  France.  Many  of  our 
English  tunes  have  been  introduced  abroad  by 
the  orgues  de  Boj'harie.  I have  witnessed  Italian 
peasants  dancing  to  the  College  Hornpipe,”  and 
snapping  their  fingers  and  beatinp-  time  to  the 
“ Grand  Conversation  under  the  Rose.” 

Foreigners  are  very  fond  of  asserting  that  we 
have  no  music ; and  yet  I find  that  their  com- 
posers are  constantly  prigging  our  tunes.  I wit- 
nessed a ballet  at  the  Pagliano  at  Florence,  in  i 
which  the  “ College  Hornpipe  ” was  introduced, 
and  danced  by  English  sailors ; and  yet  the  play- 
bill stated  that  the  music  was  by  Ferrari,  the 
composer  of  the  opera  of  Pipele.  I shall  not  foi^et 
that  ballet : for,  in  one  of  the  scenes  which  repre- 
sented the  bottom  of  the  sea,  some  red  lobsters  ; 
were  crawling  about ! However,  in  justice  to  the  i 
audience,  I must  state  that  the  Italians  laughed 
heartiiy  at  such  a ludicrous  exhibition ; and  on 
a second  representation,  the  gtdes  gave  place  to  . 
sable.  Stephen  Jackson. 

The  author  of  the  words  of  this  song  is  the 
well-known  writer  and  dramatist  J.  R.  Blanche, 
Esq.,  and  the  melody  is  adapted  by  G.  W.  Reeve 
to  the  popular  air,  “ Je  suis  le  petit  Tambour.” 

F.  R,  ! 

Montalt  Barons  (4*^^  S.  viii,  passim;  ix.  65.)  j 
One  last  word  on  this  subject.  I have  just  lighted,  i 
by  accident,  on  a quotation  from  Stow  (his  Survey 
of  London,  I presume,  though  that  is  not  stated),  | 
which  I beg  for  space  to  record. 

It  appears  that  there  was,  perhaps  still  is,  a : 
parish  in  the  city  of  London  called  St.  Mary: 
Mounthaw.  Speaking  of  it  Stow  writes ; — 

“ On  the  west  side  of  Old  Fish  Street  Hill  is  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford’s  Inn  or  Lodging,  which  some  time  belonged 
to  the  Mounthautes  {sic')  in  Xorfolk.  Kadulphus  de 

Maydenstone  bought  it  of  the  Mounthautes Next 

adjoining  is  the  parish,  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Monte 
Alto,  or  Mounthault  (sic),  a very  small  church,  built  at 
the  first  to  be  a chapel  to  the  said  house.” 

Then  he  speaks  of  “Edward  Fox,  who  was 
buried  in  St.  Marv  Mounthaw.” 
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Here  we  have  the  connecting  link  Avhich  in  my  j 
first  note  I suggested  was  wanting — a form  of  the  | 
name  signifying  High  Mount  or  Hill,  of  which  j 
De  Monte  Alto  was  merely  the  translation  and 
thus  we  have  Monhaut,  Mounthault,  Mounthaute, 
3Iohaiit,  Mouat,  and  Mowat,  but  Montalt  ” no- 
where discoverable.  C.  E.  D.  i 


“ War.  Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock’s  nest 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 

Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 

Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy'. 

Q.  3lar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk  ? w’here’s  your 
knife  ? 

Is^Beaufort  termed  a kite  ^ where  are  his  talons  "i  ” 

2 Hen.  VI.,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 


Happy  the  Mah/’  etc.  S.  ix.  57.)— The 
translation  is  by  Dr,  Maginn,  a,nd  will  be  found 
in  tJie  Autobiography  of  William  Jordan,  iii.  95. 
London : Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  & Co.,  1853. 

0.  T.  B. 

The  Loed  Boqitee;!  S.  ix.  7d.) — Who  his 
lordship  was  is  more  than  I can  answer,  but  I 
presume  that  he  was  a relative  of  Peter  Bokanki, 
of  whom  we  used  to  say—  “ Like  Peter  Bokanki, 
who  buttoned  his  coat  behind  to  keep  his  belly 
warm.”  At  the  Skipton  Grammar  School,  when 
a scholar  complained  of  cold  weather,  we  always 
advised  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Peter 
Bokanki,  w^ho,”  &c.  I have  heard  the  same  saying 
at  Durham. 

The  above  is  the  ♦)nly  reply  that  I can  give  to 
H.  W.  D.,  in  whose  phraseology  I conclude  my 
note  : The  spelling  may  be  incorrect,  but  I have 
given  it  as  pronounced.”  Stephen  Jacesox. 

Pettock  (d^^  S.  ix.  119.)— That  the  puttock 
was  synonymous  with  the  kite  is  proved  by  the 
following  stanza  from  the  Faerie  Queene  (book  v. 
canto  5)  : — 

Like  as  a puttocke  having  spyde  in  sight 
A gentle  faulcon  sitting  on  a hill, 

Whose  other  wing,  now  made  unmeete  for  flight, 

Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  ill  ; 

The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  licentious  will, 

Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vaine. 

With  many  idle  stoups  her  troubling  still  ; 

Even  so  did  Eadigund  with  bootlesse  paine 
Annoy  this  noble  knight,  and  sorel}’-  him  constraine.” 

In  Halliwell's  Fictionary,  s^b  voce,  is  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Marriage  of  Witt  and  Wis-  1 
dome,  1579 : — 

“ I am  a greate  travelir. 

I life  on  the  dunghill  like  a puttock  ! 

Nay,  take  me  with  a lye. 

And  cut  out  the  brane  of  my  buttock.” 

Both  the  kite  and  the  buzzard  were  reckoned 
among  the  ignoble  birds  of  prey.  From  the  con-  j 
formation  of  their  wings  rapid  flight  is  rendered  j 
impossible,  and  almost  every  bird,  when  in  sound 
condition,  could  easily  escape  from  their  pursuit. 
Hence  they  chiefly  live  on  accidental  carnage,  and 
are  especially  pitiless  with  wounded  birds,  no 
Qiatter  of  what  species.  On  the  confines  of  Ex-  | 
Qioor  the  kite  is  still  the  terror  of  poultry-keepers. 

i J.  Chaeles  Cox, 

Hazelwood,  Helper. 

^ Puttock  was  certainly  used  for  the  kite  by 
Shakespeare : — 


The  words  “kite”  and  “buzzayd”  were,  how- 
ever, often  used  indiscriminately. 

^ i Tishee. 

Harrow.  " 

Chaxge  oe  Baptismal  Names  (4**^  S.  viii. 
passim ; ix.  19,  100.) — In  France  the  change  of 
baptismal  names  is  not  so  uncommon  as  we  might 
suppose.  P.  A.  L,  has  given  an  instance  of  this. 
I would  add  two  that  are  w^ell  known.  “Paul  ” 
Delaroche  was  not  baptized  Paul,  but  Hippolyte  j 
Achille  de  St.  Arnaud,  the  Crimean  French  mar- 
shal, was  not  baptized  Achille.  But  that  such 
changes  of  baptismal  names  were  made  in  Eng- 
land during  the  seventeenth  century  does  not  as 
yet  seem  to  be  proved.  Witli  respect  to  the  asser- 
tion in  Macfarlane’s  History  of  England  197), 
referred  to  by  Me.  Becetox  (4*^  S.  viii.  381),  we 
know  that  the  names  there  cited  as  fictitious,  and 
as  the  invention  of  one  clergyman,  were  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  were  all  real  names  and  belong 
to  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. “ Accepted  ” was  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Frewen,  who  must  have  been  born  early  in  that 
century  j “Bedeemed”  is  found  as  a Christian 
name  in  the  parish  register  of  Chiddingly,  Sussex ; 

“ Faint-not  ” is  a name  in  the  same  register,  and 
likewise  in  the  registers  of  Maresfield,  Sussex. 

“ Makepeace  ” has  survived  unto  our  own  times, 
having  been  borne  by  Thackeray  as  one  of  his 
Christian  names. 

In  the  parish  accounts  of  Milton-next-Sitting- 
bourne  the  names  “ Sylence  ” and  “ Repentance  ” 
occur.  In  1653  “ Sylence  Coale  ” was  paid  ten 
shillings  “for  3 dales  work  by  his  man  and  a 
labourer  at  the  markett-house,”  and  in  1691  occurs 
the  entry  “Item,  paid  Repentance  Stonehouse 
for  a hedgehogg  00.  00.  02.” 

In  the  Sittingbourne  register  we  find  tlie  burial 
of  Increased  ” Collins.  His  tombstone  states  that 
he  was  a near  relative  of  Archbishop  Parker,  and 
that  he  died  in  1665,  aged  sixty-two.  The  writer 
of  his  epitaph  was  puzzled  as  to  how  to  render  in 
Latin  this  name  “ Increased,”  so  he  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  placing  upon  the  stone  the  initial 
only. 

In  the  registers  of  Borden,  Kent,  I find  the 
Christian  names  “ Godly  ” and  “ Attained.’* 
Godly  Philpott,  widow,  was  buried  on  Oct.  26, 
1619 ; and  a son  of  Thomas  and  Susannah  Ware 
was  baptized  Attained  on  May  22,  1726.  In  the 
same  register  occur  the  curious  female  names 
“ Petronella,”  1598 ; “ Nem,”  1560  j “ Nothamy,” 
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1602;  Gillian,”  1616;  Hephzibah,”  1778; 

“ Bathsheba,”  1788 ; Levia,”  1780,  and  “ Sedu- 
lia,”  1792.  W.  A.  S.  K. 

Snatches  oe  Old  Tunes  S.  viii.  350,  457 ; 
ix.  62.) — E.  L.  S.  and  H.  B.  Hyde,  Jun.,  are  very 
much  mistaken  if  they  suppose  that  the  Irish 
song  of  Castle  Hyde  ” has  only  existed  in  MS. 
until  Mr.  H.  B.  Hyde,  Jun.,  printed  a version  in 
& Q.”  It  has  long  been  a common  street 
song  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  I have  a slip  copy  that  was  given  to  me  by 
Crofton  Croker.  It  is  at  least  forty  years  old. 

I have  heard  it  sung  in  the  Durham  market-place 
over  and  over  again ; and  I know  that  it  has  long 
been  a standard  ballad  of  the  Seven  Dials.  So  much 
for  this  7'are  ballad.  With  respect  to  the  motto 
appended  to  Mr.  Hyde’s  version  in  N.  & Q.,”  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I have 
always  considered  we  should  read  runes  instead 
of  tunes.”  Ophelia  (a  Dane)  chanted  portions 
of  old  ballads,  which  in  Scandinavia  would  be 
old  runes.  ‘‘  Tunes  ” seems  to  me  a printer’s 
erratum.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Miss  Ward  (4”*’  S.  ix.  96.)— Anna  Jane  Ward, 
the  author  of  2 he  Buried  Bride  and  other  Poems, 
and  also  the  translator  of  Meinorie  Acerhe  ed 
Onorate,  from  the  Italian  of  the  Marchese  Dome- 
nico Nicolai,  died  at  Southampton  April  1846. 

H.  W. 

' Burns’s  ’Prentice  Han’  ” (4*^  S.  ix.  91.) — In 
the  Decameron,  the  sixth  tale  of  the  sixth  day  is 
entitled  — 

“ Pruova  Michele  Scalza  a certi  giovani  come  i Baronci 
sono  i pill  gentili  uomini  del  mondo  o di  maremma,  e 
vince  una  cena,” — 

The  assertion  is  made  — 

“ i Baronci  furon  fatti  da  Domeneddio  al  tempo  che  egli 
aveva  comminciato  d’  apparare  a dipignere  ; ma  gli  altri 
uomini  furon  fatti  poscia  che  Domeneddio  seppe  dipi- 
gnere.” 

And  the  well-known  uncomeliness  of  the  Baronci, 
stated  to  be  si  come  sogliono  essere  i visi  che 
fanno  da  prima  i fanciulli  che  apparano  a dise- 
gnere,”  is  allowed  in  proof.  Is  not  a translation  of 
some  of  the  tales  more  likely  to  have  fallen  into 
Burns’s  hand  than  the  Whirligig  ? Did  not  Mar- 
tinelli’s  edition,  published  in  London  in  1766, 
give  some  impulse  to  the  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Decameron  that  may  have  extended  to 
Ayrshire  ? 0. 

Christmas  Magistrate  in  the  Academical 
Saturnalia  (4‘^  S.  ix.  126.)— From  a work  en- 
titled College  Life  in  the  Time  of  James  I.,  as 
illustrated  hy  a Diary  of  Sir  Sy^nonds  D'Eioes,  1851, 
it  appears  that  the  Christmas  entertainments  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  official  personage  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  whole  festivity  of 
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twelve  days ; and  also  that,  down  to  the  present  I 
time,  one  of  the  fellows  of  that  college  is  usually 
elected  to  preside  over  the  Christmas  hospitalities 
in  the  Combination  room.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  we  may  recognise  in  this  officer  the  “ once- 
important  Master  of  the  Revels— the  Abbot  or 
Lord  of  Misrule.”  As  a classical  appellation  Dr. 
Dee’s  would  not  be  inappropriate.  C.  G. 

Beer-Jug  Inscriptions  (d*'*  S.  viii.  passim; 
ix.  20.) — Lately  I came  across  a pair  of  jugs  with 
the  following  toast  ” inscribed  on  each : — 

“ Here’s  to  the  wind  that  blows, 

And  the  ship  that  goes, 

And  the  hoy  that  fears  no  danger, 

A ship  in  full  sail. 

And  a fine  pleasent  (sic)  gale. 

And  a girl  that  loves  a sailor.” 

Tedcar. 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins  (4*^*  S.  viii.  373,  466;  ^ 
ix.  58.) — It  would  seem  from  the  communication  ; 
of  G.  W.  N.  as  if  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Old  I 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  which  assigns  the  author- 
ship of  the  Old  Hundredth  ” to  Hopkins,  bears  I 
date  1611.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  I , 
possess  a copy  dated  1587  (“  London : Printed  by  ! 
H.  Denham,  for  the  Assignes  of  Richard  Day”), 
in  which  the  initials  prefixed  to  that  psalm  are  i 
^^J.H.”  A.R.L.  I 

Miss  Edgeworth  (4‘^  S.  viii.  451, 557;  ix.  101.) 
See  various  references  to  Mr.  and  Miss  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  &c.,  in  the  Leadheater  Papers.  Also,  see  i 
the  Index  to  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  i 
The  Athenceum,  Jan.  18,  1862,  p.  85,  gives  some 
particulars  of  “ the  old  Mansion  Tempo,  co.  Fer-  : 
managh,”  evidently  the  scene  of  Castle  Rachrentf  \ 
which  about  that  time  was  taken  down  and  re- 
built. S.  M.  S.  ! 

Clare’s  Remains  (4**"  S.  ix.  93.) — It  is  to  be  j 
presumed  there  is  good  authority  for  believing ' 
that  Clare  did  rea,Py  hear  his  father  and  mother  I 
sing  the  ballads  which  he  wrote  down,”  and! 
which  Mr.  Cherry  purposes  to  print.  But  is  the ' 
interesting  editor  aware  that  the  Northampton-  ; 
shire  poet  was  a fabricator  of  quasi-old  poetry  ? | 
On  this  subject  vide  letters  from  him  on  pp.  96 j 
and  175,  vol.  iv.  of  Memoirs  of  James  Montgomery. 

J.  H. 

“ 0 where  have  ye  been.  Lord  Randal,  my  son  ? ” j 

is  the  first  line  of  the  ballad  of  Lord  Randal,” 
printed  in  The  Legendary  Ballads  of  England  and\ 
Scotland,  edited  by  John  S.  Roberts,  London,; 
F.  Warne  & Co.,  1868.  G.  P.  C.  | 

Lord  Randall  ” is  well  known,  and  I should ! 
leave  it  out.  With  the  others  I am  not  acquainted,  i 
Though  we  can  no  more  form  an  opinion  of  a song! 
or  ballad  by  a “ first  line  ” than  we  can  of  &\ 
house  by  the  exhibition  of  a brick  (vide  Hierocles),! 
there  is  something  that  smatters  of  good  in  the 
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false  knight  ” and  other  bits,  and  I shall  buy 
Mr.  Cherry’s  book.  James  Henry  Dixon. 

‘^Once  at  a potent  Leader’s  Voice  ” : “ This 
babblino  Stream  ” C#**  S.  ix.  92.)--The  former 
inscription  is  by  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour. 
See  Chalmers’  Foets,  vol.  xv.  p.  620.  The  latter  is 
by  Kichard  Graves.  See  his  Euphrosyne;  or, 
Amusements  on  the  Eoad  of  Life,  1783,  vol.  i. 
p.  301.  H.  P.  D. 

Gay= Wanton  S.  viii.  548;  ix.  82.) — The 

English  and  French  euphuisms  of  gay  ladies  and 
files  de  joie  are  curiously  correlative,  but  not 
without  precedent : Shakspere  applied  their  im- 
pudicities  to  the  Grecian  “ daughters  of  the 
game ; ” and  our  nocturnal  revellers,  unconsciously 
it  may  be,  adopt  the  Latin  designation  of  their 
Haymarket  Messalina  while  discussing  her  merry 
tricks.  E.  L.  S. 

Gradual  Diminution  oe  Provincial  Dia- 
lects S.  viii.  passim;  ix.  86.) — P.  P.  is 
advised  to  read  the  preface  to  “ Slaadburn  Faar  ” 
(4***  S.  viii.  362)  for  some  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject. I agree  with  P.  P.  as  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  Penny  Readings”  in  the  North  of 
England.  The  readers  ” in  many  cases  seem  to 
have  no  better  source  than  Enfield’s  Speaker, 
Hodgson’s  Pleasing  Instructor,  and  similar  anti- 
quated works.  From  a provincial  paper  I find 
that  in  a certain  town,  amongst  the  Penny  Read- 
ings ” were  Parson  and  Dumplings,”  The 
Three  Black  Crows,”  &c.  At  the  same  intellec- 
tual treat  a “chorister  of  the  cathedral”  sang 

Never  eat  Tripe  on  a Friday,”  which  “ elicited 
roars  of  laughter.”  From  my  knowledge  of  penny 
readings  I must  say  that  the  dialect  pieces  ob- 
jected to  by  P.  P.  are  often  the  best,  and  the  gems 
of  the  evening.  1 should  be  sorry  to  see  them 
wholly  cast  aside,  but  let  us  have  thenu^blended 
with  modern  literature  of  the  “ best  and  highest 
class,”  and  hear  no  more  of  “ dumplings,”  “ crows,” 
or  “ tripe.”  N. 

Rev.  Anthony  Davidson,  M.A.  (4“*  S.  ix. 
93.)— I knew  this  worthy  man  well  for  many 
years.  He  taught  me  to  write,  and  to  make  arti- 
ficial flies,  he  being  a master  of  the  piscatorial 
art,  and  wisely  following  the  Horatian  maxim — 
miscuit  utile  dulci.  Of  his  literary  productions  I 
can  say  but  little,  simply  that  I remember  he 
published  by  subscription  the  Poems  of  Ossian, 
“ done  into  blank  verse,”  a copy  of  which  I possess, 
and^  which  I verily  believe  was  the  last  effort  of 
his  ill-requited  muse.  He  was  for  five-and-twenty 
years  curate  in  sole  charge  of  the  parishes  of 
Damerham  and  Martin,  Wilts,  and  ended  his  days 
at  the  former  village,  where  he  was  also  buried, 
on  Jan.  5,  1833,  greatly  respected,  yet  an  over- 
worked, underpaid,  and  neglected  man,  cctatis  suce 
seventy-nine,  W.  S. 


Psalm  cix.  (4*^  S.  ix.  95.) — The  heading  of 
Psalm  cix.  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
a printer  in  the  first  instance.  All  the  headings 
are  from  the  Vulgate,  and  it  ought  to  be  “ Deus 
laudem  ” ; but  the  would-be  learned  printer  or 
reviser,  looking  to  the  English  only — “ God  of 
my  praise  ” — took  upon  himself  to  substitute 
“ laudwm.”  The  Septuagint  has  “ r^v  atveaiv  iiov 
fjLr)  aiMirrja-ris,'”  and  this  rendering  (pace  Mr.  Mac 
Lachlan),  I believe,  accurately  represents  the  He- 
brew sense.  The  Psalmist  appeals  to  the  Al- 
mighty to  vindicate  him  by  proclaiming  the  truth 
concerning  him  against  the  slanders  of  the  wicked  : 
Speak  Thou  the  truth  concerning  me,  because  the 
ungodly  speak  falsehood. 

There  is  a misprint  in  the  article  in  p.  95.  It 
should  be  “ tacmris,”  not  “ tacweris.”* 

Herbert  Randolph. 

P.S. — It  is  strange  that  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge doctors  should  have  permitted  the  error. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Old  Cheque  Pooh,  or  Book  of  Remembrance  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  from  1561  to  1744.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MS.  preserved  among  the  Muniments  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s  Palace,  by  Edward  Kim- 
bault,  LL.D.,  &c.  (Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.) 
The  interesting  volume  here  printed,  which  is  the 
third  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Publications  of  the  Cam- 
den Society,  contains  a curious  history  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James’s  for  nearly  two  centuries,  as  recorded 
in  the  book  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  for  the  time 
being.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  attendance,  and  to  note  the  absence  of  the  priests 
and  gentlemen,  in  order  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Dean 
or  Subdean,  and  to  record  all  rules  and  regulations  made 
bj’’  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  government  of  the 
chapel.  But  the  book  before  us,  which  seems  from  the 
irregularity  with  which  the  entries  are  inserted  more  like 
a common-place  book  than  an  official  record,  contains 
many  curious  and  minute  particulars  of  Royal  Ceremo- 
nies, Funerals,  Coronations,  Churchings,  Baptisms,  Royal 
and  Noble  Marriages,  &c. ; many  of  these  entries  being 
of  great  historical  value.  While  many  of  them,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  throw  great  light  on  the  changes  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time  in  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  they  are  also  especially 
rich  in  biographical  notices  of  eminent  musicians  and 
poets,  often  supplying  new  and  valuable  dates ; and  Dr. 
Rimbault,  who  has  long  paid  special  attention  to  this 
subject,  has  been  very  successful  in  turning  this  portion 
of  the  work  to  good  account,  and  illustrating  it  with  his 
notes— of  which  it  indeed  may  be  said,  generally,  they  are 
all  pertinent  and  instructive.  From  the  irregularity  of  the 
entries,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Dr.  Rimbault 
has  had  to  recast  his  materials ; and  nothing  will  better 
show  the  amount  of  curious  information  which  inquirers 
into  such  matters  will  find  in  the  book  before  us  than  an 
enumeration  of  the  heads  into  which  the  editor  has 
uivided  them.  They  are — I.  Appointments  and  Obituary 
Notices  of  the  Sub- Deans,  Priests,  Organists,  and  Gentle- 
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men ; II.  Farther  Notices  of  the  same  ; III.  Duperal  of 
Payineuts  due  to  deceased  Gentlemen ; IV . Records  of 
Suits  for  Additional  ; V.  Orders,  Decrees,  and  Re- 
primands referring  to  Gentlemen  ; VI.  Gopies  of  Royal 
Warrants  and  Privv  Seals ; VII.  Resignations,  Dismis- 
sals, and  Petitions ; VIII.  Oaths  of  Subdean,  Gentlemen, 
8cc. ; IX.  Benevolence  to  the  Gentlemen  ; X.  Records  of 
the  Chapel  Feast ; XI.  Appointments  of  the  Deans  ; XII. 
The  Names  of  the  Sub -deans,  Priests,  and  Gentlemen  at 
various  Coronations ; XIII.  Notices  appertaining  to  the 
Serjeants,  Yeomen,  Grooms,  and  other  OiHcers  ; XIV. 
Further  Notices  of  the  same ; XV.  Royal  Ceremonies ; 
XVI.  Royal  and  Noble  Marriages  ; XVII.  Royal  and 
Noble  Baptisms,  Churchings,  Confirmations,  &c. ; and 
laetlv,  XVIII.  Forms  of  Prayer,  &c.  The  Camden  So- 
cietv  are  greatly  indebted  to  Lord  Sydney  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  have  permitted  them  to  print 
this  curious  record,  and  to  Dr.  Rimbault  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  edited  it. 

Miscellanies.  Collected  and  Edited  hij  Earl  Stanhope. 

Second  Series.  (Murray.) 

If  it  be  true  of  most  scholars  and  men  of  letters  that 
they  frequently  come  across  historical  memoranda  and^ 
literary  illustrations  too  valuable  to  be  laid  aside,  yet 
too  small  to  form  a volume,  it  is  especially  true  of  one- 
who,  like  the  noble  lord  whose  work  is  now  before  us, 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  high  social  position,  and  an  inti- 
macy with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  Like 
his  former  volume,  which  derived  some  of  its  interest 
from  his  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  illustration  of 
history,  as  the  names  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning,  Prince 
Metternich,  and  Louis  Napoleon  will  serve  to  prove  ; 
while  the  curious  illustrations  of  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague’s detention  in  Brescia,  and  of  the  sad  story  of 
Major  Andre,  and  the  names  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr. 
Ha'llam  illustrate  its  literary  value. 

Guildhall,  Library.  — The  erection  of  the  new 
library  having  made  considerable  progress,  it  has  become 
necessarjq  in  order  to  construct  the  corridor  with  the 
Muniment  Rooms  beneath  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Recnrds  of  the  Corporation,  to  pull  down  the  present 
building.  It  has  therefore  been  determined,  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  close  the  library  on  and  after  the  1st  of  March 
next  for  a period  of  about  three  months,  which  will  enable 
the  librarian  and  his  assistants  to  re-arrange  the  whole 
coilection. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

lAi  cicLilars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
che  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Maumio>'.  Original  Quarto  Edition,  published  in  1808. 

\A'antcd  by  liev.  John  Pichford,  M.A.,  Hungate  Street,  Pickering, 
Yorkshire. 

W'OOUGu,  Indexes  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1731  to  1818. 

.'■>  V 

■-•N  Quartehly  Review.  Nos.  12, 13, 15,  and  16. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Etp-e,  Ilaj-field,  near  Stockport. 

lI's-T-oivICAL  AOCOUNT  of  THE  BENGAL  NATIVE  INFANTRY,  by  Cap- 
ta>  John  Williams. 

ITir  <M‘,RE’S  lIl.STORY  OP  TUE  TION.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY  OF 
SDON. 

■ A--!  .-.d  by  Surgaon- Major  Fleming.,  113,  Marine  Parade,  Brighton, 

ilr.sTOLY  OP  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy  and  Science,  i)y 
Bishop  Bloraficld,  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  and  otliers. 
•VVai  tcd  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott,  !i,  Grenville  Street, Brunswick  Sauare,  W.C. 

Cl.AUDK’S  LtDER  VKRITATIS.  3 Vols. 

Ev’f'N’s  Shropshire.  Pai  tl. 

J)n  ii)\LE’s  Warwickshire.  Folio. 

Wanted  by  Wtn.  Dovninf/  4-  Co.,  Birmingham, 


Works  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  S.  Ravenscroft,  D.D..  late 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  II.  Published  by  “the  New  York 
Protestant  Episcopal  Press  ” (.about  1830)  in  two  vols. 

Whantedby  IF.  G.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Rosemount,  Hampstead,  N-IV. 


W.  H.  Hart  on  the  early  Manufacture  of  Gunpowder  in 
England.  Elkins:  Lombard  Street,  1855. 

Wanted  bj'  Capt.  F.  M.  Smith,  Alnrnouth,  Northumberland. 


We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  some  of 
our  Xotes  on  Books,  §’c.  ' 

M.  M.  L. — '•‘•Aired''''  is  not  a Scotticism.  In  Worcester's 
Dictionaiy,  s.  V.  “ Air,”  our  Correspondent  will  find  this\ 
definition : “ To  exposedo  the  air,"  as  “ to  air  beds  or  gar-  \ 
ments." 

T.  W.  M.  (West  Troy,  U.  S.) — Can  our  Correspondent 
procure  for  us  a carte  of  Lieut.  Lahrbush  ? 

H.  S.  S, — The  portraits  of  most,  if  not  all,  o f the  gentle- 
men inquired  after  have  been  engraved,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  low  prices.  Apply  to  J.  Stenson,  15,  King's  Place. 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  and  A.  Nicholls,  5,  Green  Street, 
Leicester  Square. 

T.  E.  S. — For  early  lists  of  members  of  the  legal  pro  fes- 
sion consult  “X.  & Q.”  S.  xi.  515  ; xii.  5*11  ; S. 
iii.  12G.  The  law  library  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  the  best  in  i 
London. 

Benedict. — Two  instances  of  the  ancient  Scottish  cjistom  ! 
of  taking  a wife  on  trial  will  be  found  in"  N.  & Q.”  S.  ■ 
ii.  151. 

G.  J.  H. — The  case  of  Margaret  de  Camoys,  who,  wiih\\ 
her  chattels  and  goods,  loas  sold  by  her  husband,  may  be  ( 
found  in  Grimaldi's  Origines  Genealogiate,  Lond.  1828,  * 
pp.  22,  23  ; and  in  " N.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  vii.  602. 

T.  E. — The  verses  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a Bible,  erroneously  ^ 
attributed  to  Lord  Byron,  are  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Monas-  < 
tery,  chap.  xii.  They  are  spoken  by  the  White  Ijudy  of 
Avenel.  i 

W.  A.  S.  R. — Kine  articles  on  the  pronunciation  of 
" Cowper  ” appeared  in  vols.  iv.  to  viii.  of  our  First  Series,]  ■ 
and  two  on  that  of"  Cucumber"  in  the  S.  ii.  307,  357.  J 
Francis  M.  Jackson  (Manchester). — The  verse  icill  \ 
be  found  in  Oliver  Goldsm'ith's  poem  " Edwin  and  Ange-\\ 
Una."  1 1 

C.  W.  Penny  (Wellington  College). — Mur'iel,  as  «j  j 
Christian  name,  has  been  discussed  in  " N.  & Q.”  3^*^  S.  vi.'  j 
168,  200,  239, 278,  404,  444,  518  ; vii.  82.  | 

Felix  Arnheim.  — In,  the  Oxford  B'lble,  1717,  ihc:  \ 
word  vinegar  is  pidnted  instead  ojf  vineyard  in  the  rwinin^]  1 
head-line  of  Luke  xxii.  See"'H.  & Q,”  2'^‘i  S.  iv.  291,  335;  ■ 
M,  H,  Cotton  (Ramsgate). — The  article  on  the  Mar^  i 
quis  of  Montrose  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol  , 
Ixxix.  pp.  1 to  60,  Dec.  1846. 

A.  S. — The  hard  porcelain,  found  at  Rue  de  Popincourt'] 
Paris,  in  1780,  by  Le  Maire,  was  bought  in  1783  by  Nast:} 
who  marked  it  with  his  name, 

E,  T.  (Patching.)  — Your  paper  shall  appear. 

W.  B.  R.  L.  (Notting  Hill.) — You  had  better  defer  your 
answer  altogether  till  other  replies  have  appeared. 

An  Old  Collector  (Glasgow).  — Send  address  tc 
J.  W.  F.  at  Brighton. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communication; 
wliich,for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  nc 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  OfiBce 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  0 , 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  gooc 
faith.  I 
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COLONEL  ARCHIBALD  STRACHAN. 

“ It  is  singular,”  sa3^s  Mr.  Hill  Burton  in  his  History 
of  Scotland,  “ that  of  this  man,  who  seemed  for  a few 
months  to  have  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  his  keep- 
ing, so  little  should  he  known.  His  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  anj’-  biographical  dictionary.  He  went  just  a 
step  beyond  the  place  assigned  for  Scots  worthies,  and 
so  was  neither  commemorated  as  friend  or  enem}^.” — 
Vol.  vii.  p.  293. 

He  was  a native  of  tlie  ancient  burgh  of  Mus- 
selburgh, near  Edinburgh,  where  his  family  have 
flourished  for  many  generations,  as  the  local  re- 
cords testify.  Lament,  in  his  Diary  (p.  27),  calls 
him  a Musselbrough  man  borne.”  By  all  account, 
his  early  life  was  wild  and  dissolute ; but  having 
amended  “his  once  very  low  life,”  says  Baillie 
{Letters,  iii.  112-3),  “he  inclined  much  in  opinion 
towards  the  Sectaries,  and  having  joined  Cromwell 
at  Preston  . . . continued  with  them  to  the  king’s 
death.” 

On  November  17,  1643,  he  appears  in  the 
parish  register  of  Inveresk  as  a witness  to  the 
baptism  of  Archibald,  son  of  Thomas  Smith,  por- 
tioner  of  Inveresk,  and  Isabel  Strachan  his  sister. 
He  is  described  as  “Archibald  Strauchane,  Captain 
in  the  Parliament’s  army.”  He  is  next  heard  of 
as  an  able  soldier  and  servant  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  On  Montrose’s  landing  in  the  North 
in  1650,  Strachan,  described  by  Malcolm  Laing 
as  “ a distinguished  Sectary,  who  had  defeated 


Middleton’s  late  insurrection  ” (iii.  417),  was  sent 
against  him  with  three  hundred  horse,  David 
Leslie  following  with  four  thousand  men.  The 
result  of  the  unfortunate  skirmish  at  Corbie’s 
Dale  is  well  known.  Sir  Jas.  Balfour  (iv.  9) 
describes  it  graphically  enough  : — 

“ L*  Colonell  Strachan  persewed  them  into  the  woode,^ 
and  at  the  first  charge  made  them  all  to  rune  .... 
did  executione  one  them  for  5 or  6 myles,  euen  untill 
sunne  sett.  He  receiued  a shotte  vpon  his  belley,  bot 
lighting  vpone  the  double  of  his  belte  & bufife  coate,  did 
not  pierce.” 

At  p.  70  of  the  same  volume,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  Parliament,  on  July  3,  1650,  gave  him  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Bobert  Hacket  from  the  housse 
hartie  thankes.” 

Only  four  weeks  later,  viz.  on  July  31,  Crom- 
well’s troops  lying  near  his  native  village,  Mussel- 
burgh, Balfour  tells  us  that — 

“ Gen.-Maior  Rob.  Montgomery  & Colonell  Straqu- 
hane  led  out  a pairtey’-  against  the  enimey  of  2000  horsse 
& 500  foote,  & beate  him  soundlie  ; & if  he  [qu.  thej’-?] 
had  had  1000  more,  they  had  routed  his  quhole  arraej’^. 
The  killed  to  him  5 Colonells  and  L.-Colonells,  mortly 
woundit  L.-Gen.  Lambert  and  aboue  500  souldiers,  and 
returned  with  no  grate  losse.” — Yol.  iv.  p.  87. 

Lambert  was  not  mortally  wounded  j he  re- 
covered, and  lived  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Strachan’s  mind  appears,  like  those  of  too  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  that  stormy  period,  to  have 
been  warped  and  twisted  with  all  sorts  of  wild 
ideas  on  religious  matters.  “ At  this  time,”  says 
Baillie  {loc.  cit),  “many  of  his  old  doubts  revive 
in  him.”  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  “ an  awak- 
ened sinner;  one  of  those  whose  early  life  was 
burdened  with  such  a weight  of  sin  that  they 
feel  as  if  all  the  world  ought  to  do  penance  for 
it”  (Hill  Burton,  loc.  cit.').  He  kept  aloof  now 
from  king  and  Cromwell  alike,  and  soon  after 
took  command  of  the  considerable  army  raised  by 
the  “Remonstrants”  or  “Protesters,”  otherwise 
“ the  wild  Westland  Whigs,”  then  lying  at  Dum- 
fries. These  men  objected  to  the  “young  man 
Charles  Stuart  ” on  the  score  of  his  not  being  a 
sound  Covenanter.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Strachan  wished  to  play  into  his  old  leader 
Cromwell’s  hands;  though  it  is  most  likely,  at 
least  if  we  are  to  believe  Wodrow,  that  Cromwell 
was  most  anxious  to  secure  him,  and  made  him 
the  most  flattering  offers.  Some  of  his  followers 
had  a skirmish  with  a part  of  Cromwell’s-  army 
at  Hamilton ; yet  soon  after  the  Estates,  with  the 
king  at  their  head,  instituted  a prosecution  against 
him  as  an  abettor  of  the  enemy.  (See  “ Summons 
against  Col.  Archibald  Strachan,  Walter  Dundar 
of  that  Ilk,  and  others,”  Scotch  Acts,  vi.  548). 
Worse  and  worse  — they  never  did  things  by 
halves  in  those  days — on  January  12,  1651,  the 
day  on  which  Lieut.-General  Middleton  was  re- 
laxed from  his  penance,  in  sackcloth,  in  Dunda 
church  — 
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“ Colonell  Archbald  Straquhan  was  excomraunicat  and 
deliuered  to  the  deiuall  in  the  churche  of  Perthe  by 
Alexander  Rollocke.” — Balfour,  op,  cit. 

Wodrow  {^Analecta,  ii.  86)  says  that  this  “ sin- 
gular Christian’s  heart  was  niuch  broken  with 
that  sentence,  and  that  he  sickened  and  died 
within  awhile.”  He  says  further,  on  the  authority 
of  Strachan’s  brother-in-law  Thomas  Warner,  or 
Vernor,  minister  of  Balmaclellan  — a famous 
Covenanting  hero— that,  so  far  from  being  an 
abettor  of  Cromwell,  Strachan  had  refused  the 
most  tempting  offers ; one  of  which  was  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  Parliament  forces  in  Scotland, 
which  Cyomwell  made  to  him. 

In  the  Burgh  Court  Book  of  Musselburgh,  under 
date  May  7,  1655,  is  a discharge : — 

“ Issobel  Strachaue,  with  consent  of  Thomas  Smyth, 
portioner  of  Inneresk,  her  spouse,  Jonet,  Bessie,  Helene, 

Margaret  Strachanes,  all  lawful  sisters,  and  appeirand 
executrices  to  umq^®  Collonell  Archibald  Strachane,  in 
favour  of  Robert  Strachane,  baillie,  their  brother,  of  all 
that  they  could  claim  of  goods,  money,  etc.,  in  terms  of 
the  Testament  of  the  said  umq^®  Collonell  Archibald 
Strachane.” 

Thomas  Smith  was  one  of  the  leading^  inhabit- 
ants of  Inveresk,  and  was  appointed  a justice  of 
the  peace  under  a commission  of  the  Parliament 
in  1656.  By  his  wife  Isobel  Strachan  he  had  ten 
sons  and  four  daughters — all  of  whose  births  are 
recorded  in  the  parish  register.  Isobel  Strachan 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  thirteenth  child  in  1653*; 
and  Thomas  Smith  married  for  his  second  wife 
Margaret  Watsone.  (See  an  imperfect  sketch, 
^‘The  Smiths  in  Inveresk,”  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  4*^  S.  iii. 
166,  which  I hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  expand.) 

Which  of  the  above-named  sisters,  if  it  was  one 
of  them,  married  Thomas  Warner,  I have  not 
ascertained.  Thomas  Warner’s  brother  Patrick, 
who  was  minister,  of  Irvine,  purchased  the  pro- 
perty ^ of  Ardeer,  and  was  the  founder  "of  the 
family  which  now  flourishes.  His  only  daughter, 
Margaret,  was  the  wife  of  Bobert  Wodrow  the 
historian. 

From  the  fact  of  Thomas  Warner  having  been 
generally  known  in  his  parish  and  in  contem- 
porary history  as  Vernor,  and  from  his  connection 
with  the  Strachans,  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  these  Warners,  or  Vernors,  were  descended 
from  the  old  family  of  that  name  which  has  long 
flourished  in  Inveresk  and  its  neighbourhood. 

F.  M.  S. 


FOLK  LORE. 

North  Devon  Folk  Lore  : Cure  for  Tooth- 
ache.— Go  to  a churchyard  and  bite  a tooth  out 
of  the  skull  of  a woman,  and  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  toothache.  A gentleman  of  middle 
age  residing  in  North  Devon  vividly  remembers 
being  taken  as  a child  by  his  nurse  into  a church- 
yard where  a grave  was  being  dug,  and  his  horror 


on  her  procuring  a skull  which  was  turned  up,  i 
and  bidding  him  try  to  bite  a tooth  out  of  it.  j 

Pelagius.  I 

Lincolnshire  Folk  Lore  : Signs  of  Change  | 
IN  the  Weather. — My  clerk  informed  me  while 
leaving  church  on  a recent  Sunday  that  the 
weather  was  going  to  change : “ the  pigs  were  ' 
tossing  up  straw  in  the  yard,  the  turnip-sheep  ; 
rushing  about,  and  the  beasts  (Anglice  bullocks)  | 
fighting  with  each  other.”  Of  course  the  weather 
did  not  change,  but  I thought  of  the  same  belief  I 
in  Virgil’s  time  ] for  fine  weather,  he  tells  us — 

“ non  ore  solutos 

Imniundi  meminere  sues  jactare  maniplos,” 
and  in  imminent  bad  weather  the  pecudes  are  I 
l<jet(2.  {Georgies,  i.  399,  423.)  Pelagius.  ; 

Plough-Day  Sermon  and  Dinner. — In  the  ^ 
Stamford  Mercury  for  Feb.  2,  under  the  heading  i 
“ Melton  Mowbray,”  is  an  account  of  an  annual  I 
dinner  on  Jan.  17,  ^Hhe  only  public  dinner  gi^en  ! 
in  the  town,  and  towards  which  much  interest  is  | 
manifested.”  It  was  presided  over  by  the  vicar  ' 
of  the  parish.  The  newspaper  in  question  gives  ; 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  dinner  : j 

“ The  dinner  originated  from  the  will  of  Mr.  Hudson,  | 
founder  of  the  Bede  House,  who  bequeathed  the  sum  of  I 
20s.  for  the  preaching  of  a sermon  on  the  first  Sunday  1 
after  the  17th  of  January,  and  20s.  for  the  refreshing  of  the 
vicar,  churchwardens,  and  their  friends.”  ! 

This  custom  appears  worthy  of  a notice  in  these 
pages.  Cuthbert  Bede.  | 

Prophecies  relating  to  England. — I tran-  ! 
scribe  the  following  from  a curious  old  book  : — 

“Anno  1666.  Magna  calamitas,  Saturno  per  Horo- 
scopum  transeunte,  eius  quadrato  per  decimam.  I 

Anno  1691.  Magna  Reipublicae  turbatio,  corde  Scorpij 
transeunte  per  decimam. 

Anno  1705.  Adversa  omnia,  quia  planetse  transeunt 
per  suas  oppositiones. 

Annus  i756  minatur  maximum  excidium  quia  Horo- 
scopus  peruenit  ad  corpus  Saturni,  et  fit  transitus  h signo 
aereo  in  terreum  sibi  contrarium. 

Circa  ann.  1884.  Maxima  aduersitas,  quia  tunc  mun- 
dus  peruenit  ad  gradum  septimum  Scorpij,  quadratum 
Anglias.”  — AstrologicB  Nova  Methodus  Francisci  AUcei  \ 
Arabis  Christiani.  Anno  m.dc.liiii.  p.  62.  | 

The  “ magna  calamitas  ” for  1666  was  ‘ a great  j 
hit,  as  this  proved  to  be  the  year  of  the  Fire  j the  i 
three  following  shots  are  rather  wide  of  the  mark,  i 
"^e  have  yet  to  see  what  1884  has  in  store  for  us.  I 

William  Bates,  B.A.  | 

Birmingham. 

Singular  Custom.- — In  the  island  of  Telos,  | 
one  of  the  Sporades  group,  there  exists  a local 
custom  which  prevents  most  of  the  younger  girls  i 
from  marrying.  The  dowry  of  the  mother  is  given  I 
to  the  eldest  daughter,  and  that  of  the  father  to  i 
the  eldest  son,  whom  the  second  daughter  is  also  I 
obliged  to  serve  during  all  her  lifetime.  If  there 
are  other  daughters  they  are  left  to  a miserable 
fate,  as,  having  no  money  or  property,  they  can- 
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not  find  husbands.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  scarcely  to  he  wondered  .at  that  the  population 
of  the  island  is  not  on  the  increase.  (See  Consular 
Reports,  No.  1.  of  1871.  Vice-Consul  Biliotti  on 
the  ‘‘  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Sporades.’') 

Philip  S.  King. 

Parliament  Street. 

Whales’  Bibs.” —It  appears  to  be  among 

things  not  generally  known,”  that  these  are 
jaio  hones,  which  in  whales  are  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  entire  body.  They  show  the 
aperture  for  the  maxillary  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
but  no  teeth ; the  place  of  these  being  supplied 
by  the  huge  fringes  of  “ whalebone  ” that  entangle 
the  small  marine  creatures  on  which  the  whales 
subsist.  ' J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

Finger  Cakes.— In  the  ancient  town  of  Llan- 
twit  Major  a custom  prevails  of  making  at  Christ- 
mas finger  cakes,  that  is  cakes  made  in  the  form 
of  a hand,  on  the  back  of  which  is  a little  bird. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  custom,  and  does  it 
prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ? 

R.  &M. 

Dorsetshire  Folk  Lore.  — When  a man  is 
hung,  he  is  said  to  be  stabbed  with  a Bridport 
dagger.  The  saying  originated  from  the  quantity 
of  flax  grown  there.  People  who  are  unneigh- 
bourly  are  said  to  be  as  far  apart  as  Lewsdon  Hill 
from  Pillesdon  (or  Pilsdon)  Pen;  the  latter  is  an 
old  Roman  encampment.  These  two  hills  are 
known  to  seamen  as  the  “ Cow  and  Calf.” 

Jhnii  Nepos. 


GEERAN  THE  ALLEGED  CENTENARIAN. 

Since  the  publication  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Feb.  10 
{anth,  p.  108)  of  my  notice  of  Thomas  Geeran, 
the  alleged  centenarian  of  Brighton,  I have  had 
handed  to  me  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  his 
case.  It  is  so  exhaustive  and  complete  a demo- 
lition of  the  series  of  falsehoods  by  which  Geeran 
imposed  upon  the  benevolent,  that  I think  it  de- 
serves publication  without  alteration  or  abridg- 
ment. William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

THOMAS  GEERAN  AN  IMPOSTOR. 

Remarks  on  the  statements  contained  in  a hook  called 

“ Longevity  : The  Life  of  Thomas  Geeran,  late  of  the 

71st  Highlanders.” 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  this  old  man’s  reputed  services  in  the  71st,  I 
went  to  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  obtained 
access  to  the  original  muster  rolls,  pay  sheets,  and 
description  roll  of  this  regiment,  for  a period  ex- 
tending from  1780  to  1830,  which  period  more 
than  covered  the  time  of  his  alleged  service. 

From  this  search  I extracted  the  following  in- 
formation : — 


In  1796,  the  year  of  his  alleged  enlistment, 
there  was  no  such  man  on  the  pay-sheets  of  the 
71st,  nor  was  there  any  name  at  all  like  it. 

In  1799,  the  year  alleged  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sent with  the  71st  in  India,  there  was  no  such 
man  or  name  on  the  pay-lists  of  the  regiment. 

In  1801,  the  year  when  he  alleged  he  was  in 
Egypt,  there  was  no  such  name  on  the  rolls. 

In  1809,  the  year  Corunna  was  fought,  at  which 
battle  he  alleged  he  was  present,  there  was  no 
such  name  on  the  rolls. 

In  1815,  the  year  Waterloo  was  fought,  at 
which  battle  he  alleged  he  was  present,  there  was 
no  such  name  on  the  rolls. 

In  1819,  the  year  in  which  he  alleged  he  was 
discharged,  there  was  no  such  name  on  the  rolls. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  then,  is  it  possible  that 
he  could  have  served  as  he  alleged,  and  yet  not 
have  his  name  on  these  rolls  ? The  pay-lists  are 
the  originals  forwarded  quarterly  by  the  pay- 
master, and  containing  the  name  of  every  member 
of  the  regiment  drawing  pay,  and  therefore  fully 
to  be  relied  upon. 

Where,  then,  could  this  old  man  have  picked 
up  all  his  wonderful  anecdotes  and  asserted  re- 
miniscences of  the  exploits  of  the  71st  ? The  fol- 
lowing information  will,  I think,  go  a long  way 
to  prove  who  this  man  really  was,  and  why  he 
should  have  picked  out  such  a regiment  as  the 
one  he  did. 

It  appears  from  the  pay-sheets  of  the  71st  Foot 
in  1813,  that  there  was  a man  of  the  name  of 
Michael  Gearyn  or  Gayran,  then  serving. 

From  the  description  roll  it  appears  that  he 
enlisted  March  3,  1813,  and  deserted  on  April  10, 
1813. 

He  was  born  at  Turlee  {sic')  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Ireland,  and  was  by  trade  a tailor.  The 
following  is  a comparative  description  of  Thomas 
Geeran  and  Michael  Gearyn,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  appearance,  &c.  there  must  have  been 
so  great  a resemblance  between  these  two  men 
as  almost  to  establish  their  identity  : — 

Thomas  Geeran*,  born  at  Tulla,  Killaloe,  Clare; 
height  on  enlisting,  5 feet  10| ; hair,  white  in 
1870  ; eyes  blue ; complexion  fresh. 

Michael  Gearyn,  born  at  Turlee  (?),  co.  Kerry; 
height  on  enlisting  5 feet  9| ; hair  brown ; eyes 
blue ; complexion  fresh. 

Thomas  Geeran,  when  asked  the  name  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  could  only  recollect  two. 
Col.  Denis  Packe  and  Lt.  Anderson  the  adjutant. 

Col.  Denis  Packe  commanded  the  regiment  for 
a great  many  years,  and  his  name  would  therefore 
be  well  known  in  it. 

Lt.  Anderson  the  adjutant  did  not'  enter  the 

* Thomas  Geeran  stated  his  father’s  name  was  Michael. 
This  account  of  his  personal  appearance  is  taken  from  his 
answers  to  a form  sent  to  him  from  Chelsea  Hospital  in 
1864. 
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service  until  1808 ; was  adjutant  from  1811  until 
after  1813,  and  therefore  was  the  adjutant  when 
Michael  Gearvn  was  in  the  regiment. 

Michael  Gearvn  stated  his  age  at  enlistment 
into  the  71st  Foot  in  1813  as  25.  If  Michael  and 
Thomas  were  one  and  the  same  person,  his  age  at 
death,  Oct.  28,  1871,  would  he  about  83,  not  105. 

The  following  extracts  are  intended  to  show 
the  numerous  contradictions  that  are  in  the  book 
entitled  Longevity : The  Life  of  Thmnas  Geeran, 
late  of  the  list  Highlanders. 

We  give,  first,  statements  made  by  the  man 
himself,  or  by  some  one  acting  on  his  behalf,  and 
then  the  extracts  from  the  same  work  contradict- 
ing these  statements. 

Appended  to  these  are  also  extracts  from  the 
various  letters  and  papers  sent  up  to  Chelsea 
Hospital  from  time  to  time  in  support  of  his  peti- 
tion for  a pension  for  his  services  in  the  71st 
regiment ; and  also  evidence  as  regards  the  stations 
of  that  regiment  during  the  period  Geeran  stated 
he  served  in  it;  its  foreign  service  and  history; 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  tend  to  show  that  the 
71st  was  not  at  the  places  at  the  time  stated 
by  Geeran,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
served  with  it,  and  yet  have  performed  the  service 
he  stated  he  did. 

This  latter  evidence  is  extracted  from  the  His- 
' torical  Tecords  of  the  71§#  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry,  published  bv  command  of  H.  M.  William 
IV.  Compiled  from  official  records  hy  It.  Cannon. 
Esq.,  Trincipal  Clerk  of  the  Adjidant  GeneraFs 
Office. 

The  extracts  from  the  book  Longevity  are 
printed  in  roman  type,  each  extract  being  fol- 
lowed by  its  contradictory  statement,  in  Italics, 
some  of  these  being  from  the  book  Longevity,  and 
some  from  official  records. 

Pages  37  and  59.  Tom’s  father  was  a farmer. 
Tom  assisted  him.  After  his  father's  death  he 
held  the  appointment  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  a 
wealthy  firm  in  Waterford,  and  was  raised  to  an 
advanced  post  as  agent  to  the  branch  house  in 
America.  Before  starting  he  got  drunk  and 
enlisted.” 

Page  56.  “ Ered  a sawyer,  he  continued  to  woi'k 
at  his  trade  till  the  year  1796,  when  he  enlisted  into 
the  71s^  Foot.'’ 

Page  39.  Sailed  to  join  the  7l3t  or  Glasgow 
regiment  in  1797.” 

In  June  1808,  H.  3T.  George  HI.  was  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  ~\st  hearing  the  title  of  Glasgow 
regiment.”  (3'ide  Historical  Eecords.) 

Page  39.  1797  they  landed  at  Madras, 

where  the  recruits  first  met  their  comrades.” 

“ Seringapatam  was  taken  May  4,  1799.  Tippoo 
Saib  was  killed.  Thomas  Geeran  did  not  see 
Tippoo  killed,  but  saw  him  after  his  fall,  and  de- 
scribed him  as  a “ tall  fine-looking  fellow.” 


VTiilst  this  was  going  on  the  71st  were  plunder- 
ing. 

In  Oct.  1797  the  regiment  embarked  at  Madras 
for  England.  They  were  at  sea  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  and  arrived  at  Woolufich 
August  12,  1798. 

“ Ihtring  the  year  1799  the  regiment  was  stationed 
in'  Scotland.  The  head  quarters  were  at  Stirling.” 
(Vide  Historical  Records.') 

Page  41.  Geeran  said  in  the  year  1801  the 
71st  was  ordered  to  Egypt,  and  on  March  21st 
at  midnight  Tom  and  his  comrades  were  out  and 
ready  for  battle.” 

The  late  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  on  reading 
the  above  passage,  denied  it  by  saying  “The  71st 
were  not  in  Egypt  at  all.”  Geeran  in  reply  said 
“ My  company  was  sent  from  Gibraltar,  and  I ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  with  Sir  Dennis  Rack,  General 
in  the  Field  and  Colonel  in  the  Army.” 

‘■'Early  in  the  year  1801  the  list  were  iuDubliH. 
{Left  Scotland  in  June  1800.) 

“ On  April  24, 1801,  Lieut. -Col.  Pack  joined  mid 
assumed  the  command  of  the  regiment. 

“ The  regiment  remained  in  Ireland  until  June, 
1805. 

“ Major  Pack  was  stationed  with  the  Ath  Dn.  Gds. 
in  England  and  Scotland  until  1800,  when  he  was 
promoted  on  Dec.  6,  1800,  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  in  the  list  Regt.,  and  on  April  24,  1801, 
joined  that  corps  in  Ireland,  in  which  country  he 
served  until  August  1805.”  (V  ide  Historical  Re- 
cords.) 

Page  42.  Geeran’s  account  of  wound  at  Vittoria. 
Done  by  a Spanish  soldier. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  allies  of  the'  British,  not 
the  enemies,  as  asserted  in  the  account  of  this  wound. 

Page  43.  “ Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  commanded 
the  ^ 3rd  Division,’  &c.” 

Sir  Thomas  Picton  commanded  the  5th  division 
at  IVatei'looT  (Aide  Historical  Records.) 

Page  42.  Geeran  received  a ball  in  the  left 
knee  at  Corunna,  besides  another  gunshot  wound.*’ 

Page  49.  “ Stated  he  was  wounded  at  Waterloo 
in  1815.” 

Stated  in  1868  that  he  received  a bullet  or  two 
in  the  body  at  W aterloo. 

Page  55.  “He  escaped  through  UTcderloo,  and 
entered  Paris  icith  the  victorious  army.” 

Dr.  Pickford  in  1864  stated  in  a letter  that 
Geeran  told  him  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  back 
at  Salamanca. 

The  list  was  not  at  Salamaiica. 

Page  47.  “ I was  not  turned  out  of  the  service, 
but  discharged  from  the  71st  in  1819.” 

Page  58,  “ The  fact  of  his  not  having  a pension 
was  owing,  as  he  admitted  himself,  to  his  having 
been  discharged  from  the  service  for  misconduct.’"' 
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Page  48.  ‘‘He  was  discharged  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  invalidedy 

Page  49.  “ In  conjidence  Geeran  told  a friend, 

^'c he  was  not  an  invalid  when  discluirged, 

hut  he  thinks  he  was  dismissed  the  serviced 

Page  47.  “ States  that  about  twenty  years  ago 
he  received  a Peninsula  medal.” 

Stated  in  1864  that  he  received  medals  for 
Corunna,  Waterloo,  Peninsula  (eleven  clasps),  and 
others.  All  made  away  with  for  drink  or  lost. 
(Vide  Chelsea  Mecordsi) 

Page  58.  “ The  same  cause  (Ids  misconduct)  ivill 
account  for  his  not  having  the  Waterloo  medal, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  became  forfeited,  and 
also  dep'ived  him  of  any  claim  to  the  Peninsula 
medalT 

“ His  name  cannot  he  traced  on  the  medal  roll  of 
men  entitled  to  the  Peninsula  or  Waterloo  medals P 
(Vide  W.  0.  Letter  with  Chelsea  Records) 

Stated  he  received  27  125.  9f7  prize-money. 

Name  not  found  on  prize  rolls. 

Page  44.  “ Geeran  married  in  Gibraltar  when 
he  was  thirty-five.” 

As  he  stated  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  ivhen  he 
2vas  enlisted,  this  ivould  bring  the  date  of  ^ marriage 
in  the  year  1801. 

From  1798  to  1805  the  71st  teas  not  stationed 
outside  Great  Britain. 

CHIEF  DISCREPANCIES  IN  GEERAN’s  STORY. 

He  stated  that  he  joined  the  71st  in  1796, 
went  out  to  India,  and  wr,s  at  Serin  gap  atam  May 
4, 1799. 

The  list  left  India  in  October,  1797,  and  arrived 
at  Woolwich  August  12,  1798.  From  that  time 
until  1805  the  regiment  was  not  out  of  Great 
Britain. 

He  stated  that  in  1801  he  was  in  Egypt,  and 
that  he  went  out  with  Sir  Dennis  Pack. 

The  715^  was  not  in  Egypt  at  all.  Sir  D.  Pack 
was  not  out  of  Great  Britain  from  1800  until 
1805. 

In  August,  1805,  the  71st  went  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  From  there  the  regiment  sailed, 
April  1806,  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  whole  were 
made  prisoners  August,  1806,  released,  and  re- 
turned to  England,  Dec.  1807. 

Now  all  this  was  important  service,  yet  Geeran 
does  not  mention  one  word  about  it. 

Stated  he  received  prize-money  and  medals. 

Name  not  on  prize  list  or  medal  rolls. 

States  he  was  wounded  at  Salamanca. 

The  71st  was  not  at  Salamanca. 

States  in  one  place  he  received  a bullet  or  two 
in  the  body  at  Waterloo. 

States  in  another  part  he  escaped  through  Waterloo. 


JOHN  HEYWOOD  AND  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

Has  it  ever  been  noted  that  in  Heywood’s  in- 
terlude of  “ The  Pardoner  and  the  Frere  ” (W. 
Pastel],  April  5,  1533),  reprinted  in  “ Four  Old 
Plays,”  G.  Nichols,  Cambridge  (United  States), 
1848,  p.  89-128,  he  has  quietly  incorporated  into 
his  Pardoner’s  first  speech,  as  his  own,  lines  49- 
100  of  Chaucer’s  Pardoner’s  Prologue,  only 
changing  a few  words  Can  you  make  room  for 
the  quotation,  so  that  your  readers  may  judge  of 
the  old  epigrammatist’s  cribbing  for  themselves  ? 

1 italicise  the  words  that  Heywood  has  changed,, 
p.  94-7  for  Chaucer’s  of  like  meaning : — 

“ But  first  ye  shall  knowe  well  y* * * §  I com  fro  Rome, 

Lo  here  my  bulles  all  and  some  ! 

Our  lyege  lorde  seale,  here  on  my  patent, 

I here  with  me  my  body  to  warant, 

That  no  man  be  so  holde,  be  he  preest  or  clarke. 

Me  to  dysturbe  of  Chrystes  holy  warke  ... 

Fyrst  here  1 shewe  ye  * of  a holy  lewes  shepe  • 

A bone  : I ■pray  you  take  good  kepe 
To  my  wordes,  and  marhe  them  well ! 

Yf  any  of  your  bestes  belyes  do  swell, 

Dyppe  this  bone  in  the  w^ater  that  he  dothe  take 
Into  his  body  ; and  the  swellyinge  shall  slake. 

And  yf  any  worrae  haue  your  beestes  stonge. 

Take  of  this  water,  and  wasshe  his  tonge. 

And  it  wyll  be  hole  anon,  and  furthermore, 

Of  pockes  and  scabbes  and  euery  sore 
He  shall  be  quyte  hole,  that  drynketh  of  the  well 
That  this  bone  is  dipped  in  : it  is  treuth  that  1 telB 
And  yf  any  man  that  any  beste  oweth. 

Ones  in  the  weke,  or  that  the  cocke  croweth, 

Fastynge  wyll  drynke  of  this  well  a draughte, 

(As  that  holy  Jew  hath  vs  taught,) 

His  beestes  and  his  store  shall  multeply. 

And,  maysters  all,  it  helpeth  well  [ielousy]  ; 

[For]  Thoughe  a man  be  foulef  in  ielous  rage. 

Let  a man  with  this  water  make  his  pottage. 

And  neuermore  shall  he  his  wyfe  mystryst. 

Though  he  in  sothe  the  faut  by  her  wj’St, 

Or  had  she  be  take  with  freres  J two  or  three. 

Here  is  a mytten  eke  as  ye  may  se  ; 

He  that  his  hande  wyll  put  in  this  myttayn. 

He  shall  haue  encrease  of  his  grayn 
That  he  hath  sowne,  be  it  wete  or  otys. 

So  that  he  offer  pens,  or  el[le]s  grotes.  § . . . . 

But  one  th3mg,  ye  women  all,  I warant  ! 

Yf  any  w^’^ght  be  in  this  place  now. 

That  hath  done  syn  so  horryble  that  she 
Dare  not  for  shame  thereoi  shiyuen  be  ; 

Or  any  woman,  be  she  younge  or  olde. 

That  hathe  made  her  husbande  cockolde, 

Suche  folke  shall  haue  no  power  nor  no  grace 
To  offer  to  my  reUkes  in  this  place. 

And  who  so  fyndeth  her  selfe  out  of  suche  blame. 

Com  hyther  to  me,  on  Crystes  holy  name  ! ” 

F.  J.  Furnivail. 

P.S.  On  a second  look  at  the  “ Four  Old  Plays,”" 

* Chaucer  of  course  did  not  use  ye  as  an  accusative, 

f fallen. 

t As  Heywood’s  Pardoner  is  preaching  against  a rival 
Friar,  he  changes  Chaucer’s  “ preestes  ” to  “ freres.” 

§ Here  Hej^wood  puts  in  some  other  chaffing  relics  : 
“the  blessed  arme  of  swete  saynt  sondaj^,”  “ the  great  too 
of  the  holy  trynyte,”  “ our  lady’s  bongrace”  (sunshade); 
“ of  all  helowes  [saints]  the  blessyd  jaw  bone,”  and  “of’ 
sajmt  Myghell  the  brajm  pan.” 
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I see  tliat  it  is  edited  by  F.  J.  C.”  who  must  be 
my  friend  Prof.  F.  J.  Cbild,  of  Harvard  ; and  that 
of  course  he,  as  a Chaucer  scholar~a  right  good 
one  too — has  noted,  at  p.  268,  the  source  of  Hey- 
wood’s  lines ; but  probably  few  English  readers  are 
aware  of  the  fact. 


^‘Airt  Shell”:  <^Comus,”  Line  231. — I have 
always  understood  this  phrase  in  the  exquisite 
song— 

“ Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv’st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell  ” — 

to  mean  the  aerial  vault,  the  canopy  of  heaven,  as 
the  poet  says  in  the  hymn  inserted  in  the  ode  on 
the  Nativity  (101) — 

“Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia’s  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling.” 

In  a pretty  little  school  edition  of  the  poems, 
however,  published  last  year,  and  edited  by  Rev. 
H.  R.  Huckin,  a note  on  the  passage  appears  to 
assume  that  Milton  meant  to  confine  the  term 

airy  shell  ” to  the  concha  or  testudo.  “ Hence,” 
says  the  editor,  he  represents  Echo  as  living  in 
such  a musical  shell,  which  sent  back  the  notes 
which  it  received.” 

This  seems  a ludicrously  unworthy  idea.  Music 
proceeds  from  the  testudo,  but  Echo  (who  is  daugh- 
ter of  the  Air  and  Tellus)  repeats  its  closes  from 
her  lofty  cloud- vault.  She  is— 

“ Yocalis  Nymphe,  quae  nec  reticere  loquenti,. 

Nec  prior  ipsa  loqui  didicit,  resonabilis  Echo  ” 

(Ovid,  Met.  iii.  359); 

but  is  changed  by  Juno — 

“ et  in  aera  suceus 

Corporis  omnis  abit,  vox  tantum.”  (397.) 

I am  sorry  that  I have  no  standard  Milton  at 
hand.  What  does  Me.  Keightlet  say  ? 

Pelagius. 

Defende. — -This  is  another  of  those  words 
which  in  the  process  of  time  has  undergone  an 
almost  entire  change  of  meaning.  By  writers  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  seems  to 
iave  been  used  in  the  sense  of  to  forbid.  Thus  in 
The  Story  of  the  Holy  Rood,  .lines  207  and  208 
(E.  E.  T.  S.,  1871),  we  have  — 

“ To  saue  man  saules  he  sail  be  send, 

And  all  fals  trowth  he  sail  defende.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

English  Physicians  in  Switzerland. — It 
ought  to  be  generally  known  that  in  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  Switzerland,  British  physicians  are  not 
allowed  to  practise  amongst  the  English  resi- 
dents without  undergoing  an  examination.  As 
M.D.s  who  have  graduated  in  Great  Britain  will 
not  submit  to  this  insult,  for  it  is  nothing  more, 
the  English  at  Lausanne,  Montreux,  &c.  are 
obliged,  when  they  are  attacked  by  illness,  to 


have  a Swiss  doctor,  with  whom  they  frequently  j 
cannot  converse,  from  not  knowing  the  language,  i 

The  Sioiss  Times  has  had  some  strong  remarks  | 
on  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the  Vaudois  authorities  i 
and  their  doctors ; however,  it  seems  to  me  that  i 
a journal  like  & Q.,”  which  has  so  many  i 
M.D.s  amongst  its  contributors,  is  the  best  medium  i 
for  bringing  this  matter  under  public  notice.* 

An  Englishman.  , 

Montreux,  Yaud.  « ; 

Play  the  Bear. — I believe  that  this  expres- 
sion has  not  been  noticed  in  the  Proverbs  and  , 
Phrases  ” that  have  appeared  in  N.  & Q.”  In 
the  speech  of  the  vicar  of  Leamington,  as  reported  : 
in  the  Leamington  Courier,  Feb.  10,  I find  that  i 
Mr.  Craig  made  the  following  remarks : — ' 

“ There  are  two  kinds  of  children.  There  are  the  I 
children  of  Bethel  and  the  children  of  Bethaven,  and  I 
when  Bethel  became  Bethaven,  the  house  of  God  became  i 
the  house  of  sin.  I mean  to  say  this,  that  on  that  occa- 
sion the  children  came  forth  and  exhibited  indignity  to  j 
the  person  of  the  prophet  and  derision  for  his  doctrine.  i 
They  exhibited  derision  for  his  doctrine  and  said,  ‘ Go  | 
up,  thou  bald  head,’  because  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  | 
ascension  of  Elijah,  and  they  said  it  to  show  their  disre-  I 
spect.  From  that  incident  came  the  sentence  of  ‘ playing  ! 
the  bear  ’ with  persons.  Because,  when  they  were  trying  | 
to  play  the  bear  with  the  person  and  doctrine  of  the  i 
prophet,  Elisha  turned  and  looked  at  them,  and  the  Lord  i 
sent  forth  wild  bears — she  bears — and  forty  of  these  i 
children  of  Belial  were  destroyed.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede.  | 

Out  in  the  Cold.” — This  expression  has  been  ^ 
so  often  applied  of  late  years  to  the  political  party  ; 
for  the  time  in  opposition,  that  it  might  be  taken  : 
to  be  a modern  invention.  But  Mr.  (H.  P.)  | 
Wyndham,  in  his  remarkable  preface  to  The  Diary  \ 
of  the  late  George  Bubh  Doddington  (Salisbury,  ' 
1784),  made  use  of  a similar  phrase  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago : — i 

“ If,  on  the  contrary,  ]by  unveiling  the  ^mysterious  in- 
trigues of  a court,  and  by  exposing  the  latent  causes  of 
opposition,  the  Diary  teaches  us  that  both  one  and  the  i 
other  may  act  from  the  same  interested  and  corrupt  ; 
principle,  it  may  then  make  us  cautiously  dilBdent  of  i 
the  motives  of  either,  and  the  country  gentlemen  in  par-  : 
ticular  may  learn  from  it  that  they  have  as  much  to  dread  i 
from  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  power  as  from  those  in 
actual  possession  of  it ; from  those  who  are  hopefully  : 
working  in  the  cold  climate  of  disappointment,  as  from 
those  who  are  luxuriously  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  i 
enjoyment.” 

Alexander  Andrews. 

Stoke  Newington.  : 

Oysters  for  Aistres.— I have  just  been  in- 
formed of  a very  curious  old  Christmas  carol,  | 

* On  one  occasion  an  English  M.D.  submitted  to  an  i 
examination,  and  was  so  grossly  insulted  that  he  left  in  i 
disgust.  The  examiners  actually  asked  ridiculous  ques- 
tions, using  as  text  books  the  works  of  certain  dirty 
advertising  quacks.  The  prime  mover  on  that  occasion 
is  now  dead,  but  there  are  those  living  who  were  present ' 
and  took  a part,  and  I dare  them  to  deny  it. 
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which  was  sung  in  the  streets  of  Frome  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  which  is  well  worth  a note  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure 
the  entire  song ; but  the  fragment  before  me  con- 
tains a remarkable  instance  of  the  persistence 
from  age  to  age  of  old  French  words.  It  relates 
to  the  visit  of  Joseph  and  “his  lady”  to  Bethle- 
hem, in  search  of  accommodation  in  view  of  the 
expected  birth  of  the  Saviour ; and  we  are  told 
that  “ they  wandered  up  and  down  a-seeking  for 
oysters'^'’  (this  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  singers) 
without  success,  for  “ none  could  be  found  ” — a 
result  at  which  we  cannot  affect  to  be  surprised.  On 
hearing  this  singular  word  I was  for  the  moment 
greatly  puzzled  j but  remembering  the  old  French 
atstre,  meaning  a fireplace,  hearth — and  remem- 
bering, too,  the  variant  estres,  passages,  chambers, 
apartments — I perceived  at  once  that  oysters” 
really  meant  aistres  or  estres,  or  in  its  connection 
“ lodgings,”  and  the  problem  was  solved.  Now 
the  word  aitres,  denoting  the  rooms,  partitions,  or 
closets  of  a house,  is  still  in  use  in  the  patois  of 
France ; but  the  curious  thing  is,  that  the  Somer- 
setshire peasant  has  retained  the  s which  formed 
part  of  the  original  word,  which  is  now  silent  in 
France.  In  the  form  estres  it  occurs  in  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  &c.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

Stamp  used  instead  oe  the  Sign  Manual 
OE  Henkt  VIII.— The  sign  manuals  of  Henry 
Vni.  are  common  enough,  but  I do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  before  a stamp,  apparently  a 
woodcut,  being  a pretty  fair  fac- simile  of  one  of 
the  best  of  his  autographs.  Such  a one,  however, 
is  now  before  me,  having  been  discovered  among 
the  numerous  MS.  treasures  of  the  Baroness  North. 
It  is  on  the  top  of  a letter  from  the  king  to  Sir 
Edward  North,  and  is  dated  April  3,  35  Henry 
VHI.,  requiring  him  to  furnish  “ xx  hable  foot- 
men, being  determined  to  invade  the  realme  of 
France  this  summer  with  a royal  army.” 

"Ev.  Ph.  Shielet. 

Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

HOLYKOOD  PICTURES. 

Shaw’s  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle 
Ages  contains  an  engraving  from  a picture  for- 
merly in  the  royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court. 
It  represents  Margaret  of  Denmark,  queen  of 
James  HI.  of  Scotland,  and  St.  Canute.  On  the 
reverse  is  depicted  Sir  Edward  Boncle.  This 
picture,  with  the-  companion  one  of  James  HI. 
and  his  patron  St.  Andrew— on  the  reverse  the 
Holy  Family — was  exhibited  in  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1857.  At  the  close 
of  the  exhibition,  through  the  enthusiastic  zeal 
of  David  Laing,  Esq.,  B.S.  A.,  and  of  W.  B.  John- 


stone, Esq.jR.A.,  a memorial,  signed  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, was  addressed  to  the  Queen  at  Balmoral, 
praying  Her  Majesty’s  consent  to  their  being 
transferred  to  Holyrood  Palace.*  Through  Sir  B. 
Hall,  then  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Her 
Maj  esty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  the 
request.  These  pictures  were  painted  about  1484. 
See  paper  by  D.  Laing,  Esq.,  read  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  Nov.  1857.  They  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Hugo  Van  der  Goes  and  Mabuse.  They 
were  probably  intended  as  an  altar-piece  for  the 
collegiate  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Edinburgh,, 
as  Sir  William  Boncle  was  the  first  provost  of 
that  establishment,  and,  as  such.  Queen  Margaret’s 
confessor.  The  accessories  are  painted  with  great 
fidelity.  In  a book  held  by  one  of  the  figures 
the  music  is  at  once  recognised  as  of  that  time. 
In  the  same  work  of  Shaw’s  is  another  engraving 
of  Queen  Margaret,  on  a larger  scale  from  the 
same  picture,  showing  the  details  of  the  orna- 
ments. The  head-dress  is  extremely  elegant ; and 
on  a gold  band  confining  the  hair,  underneath  the 
rich  coronet  and  cap,  is  given  part  of  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  very  plain  in  the  original  picture : — 

PNACN. 

The  lines  over  the  third  and  fourth  letters  are 
detached,  and  appear  to  be  marks  of  abbreviation. 
A solution  of  these  characters  is  sought  for.  From 
the  fidelity  of  the  execution  of  these  paintings,  it 
is  evident  that  they  have  a specific  meaning,  and 
that  they  are  not  merely  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter. Albert  Buttery. 

Court  of  Chancery. 


Ballad. — Can  any  one  tell  me  where  to  find 
the  rest  of  this  ballad  ? I only  know  the  first 
and  part  of  the  last  verses : — 

“ Our  king  he  went  to  Dover, 

And  so  he  left  the  land, 

And  so  his  grace  went  over 
Unto  the  Callice  sand; 

And  so  he  went  to  Bulein, 

With  soldiers  strong  enough. 

Like  the  valiant  king  of  Cullin. 

“Up  went  the  English  colours, 

And  all  the  bells  did  ring  ; 

We  had  both  crowns  and  dollers. 

And  drank  health  to  our  king ; 

To  the  Lady  Nan  of  Bulein, 

The  bonfires  were  seen  at  Flushing.” 

These  verses  were  given  as  a motto  in  some 
modern  book,  but  with  no  reference  to  where  they 
came  from.  C.  B. 


* Historical  Guide,  ^c.,  Holyrood.  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished by  Duncan  Andersen,  Keeper  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
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Abp.  Blackbtjene.  — Are  there  living  any 
descendants  of  Lancelot  Blackburne,  Archbishop 
of  York  in  1725,  and  who  are  they?  B.  W. 

Canada. — What  French  Canadian  statesman 
was  it  who  declared  that  the  conquest  of  Canada 
by  the  British  had  set  his  countrymen  free  ? 

E.  C. 

Danforth. — This  name  is  borne  by  one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  opulent  Quaker  families  in 
Iowa,  U.  S.  (America).  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ? Have  we  any  village  or  place  so 
called  P Is  the  name  borne  by  any  English  family 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  ? The  Dan- 
forths  believe  that  they  are  of  English  origin. 

James  Henet  Dixon. 

Domestic  Chapels. — Can  you  refer  me  to  any 
list  of  mediaeval  residences  in  Great  Britain  which 
have  domestic  chapels  attached  to  them? 

F.  M.  S. 

SiE  John  Eliot. — In  Chambers’s  Painrs  for 
the  People  there  is  one  entitled  “ Cromwell  and 
his  Contemporaries,”  in  which  the  following  sen- 
tence occurs,  marked  as  a quotation  from  one  of 
the  petitions  of  Sir  J.  Eliot : ‘‘A  little  air,  your 
majesty,  that  I may  gather  strength  to  die.”  I 
can  neither  find  this  in  Eliot’s  Life  by  Forster 
nor  in  Nugent’s  Hampden,  Can  any  of  your 
readers  state  where  it  may  be  found  ? 

Enq,hieee. 

Heraldic. — Can  any  of  your  readers  learned  in 
Feraldry  inform  me  to  what  families  the  following 
coats  of  arms  belong? — 1.  Ar.  on  a saltire  gu., 
filve  cross-crosslets  or  2.  Ar.  on  a fess  dancette 
sa.  between  six  crosslets  fitchee  or,  three  bezants ; 
3.  Sa.  on  a chevron  or,  between  three  griffins’ 
heads  erased  of  the  last,  langued  gu.,  three  estoiles 
of  the  field.  G.  P.  C. 

Hotch  Pot. — This  curious  old  term  has  not 
yet  been  touched  upon  in  your  interesting  pages.* 

I know  what  Blackstone  and  some  others  have 
written  respecting  it,  but  there  are  a few  additional 
particulars  that  I should  like  to  be  furnished  with 
by  the  kindness  of  some  contributor  or  reader 

learned  in  the  law.”  This  query  is  of  course 
literary,  and  “without  prejudice”  as  to  future 
claims  for  ‘‘  six-and-eightpences  ” or  other  sums. 

1.  Was  it  originally  a lea:  scripta  or  a lex  non 
scripta,  and  in  either  case  the  date  of  its  origin  ? 
To  me  it  sounds  like  Norman-French  or  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  smacks  of  the  feudal  system,  or 
rather  as  if  engendered  by  it. 

2.  Is  it,  and  if  so  when  was  it,  repealed  or  ren- 
dered inoperative  ? C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 


[*  See  “X.  & Q.”  !•*  S.  viii.  413.— Ed.] 


Inqhisitiones  Post  Mortem. — At  what  date 
do  they  cease,  and  have  they  been  printed  and 
published  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ? 

Topographer. 

[The  Rolls  of  Inquisitions  from  the  3rd  Henry  III,  to 
the  20th  Charles  I.  (when  they  were  discontinued)  are 
deposited  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  Ample  Calendars 
and  Indices,  of  a portion  of  these  records,  have  been 
printed  by  the  Record  Commissioners,  under  the  title  of 
Calendarium  Inquisitionum  post  Mortem  sive  Escaeturum. 
Henry  III.  to  Richard  III.,  4 vols.  1806-1828,  fol. — 
Sims’s  Manual  for  the  Genealogist,  ^c.,  1856,  pp.  123-130.] 

Jews-haep.  — In  South  Sea  Bubbles,  by  the 
Earl  and  Doctor,  page  158,  is  the  sentence,  “ One 
man  played  the  Jew’s  (or  jaw’s)  harp.”  Is  the 
hint  thus  given  correct,  and  should  Jew’s-harp  be 
jaw’s-harp?  H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

[The  Jews-harp,  or  Jews-trump,  is  a corruption  of  the 
French  Jeu-irompe,  literally  a toy  trumpet.  Another 
etymon  for  Jews-harp  is  jaws-harp,  because  the  place 
where  it  is  played  upon  is  between  the  jaws.  The  late 
Mr.  Douce  always  maintained  that  the  proper  name  of 
this  instrument  was  the  jaws-harp,  and  that  the  Jews 
had  no  special  concern  with  either  its  invention  or  its  use. 
See  “N.  & Q.”  l^t  S.  i.  277,  342.] 

“ Legambilis.”  — Amongst  the  miracles  of  i 
Simon  de  Montfort  is  the  one  wrought  on  Osbert  j 
Giffard  — long  troubled  with  fevers — to  whom  i 
Simon  de  Montfort  appeared  in  a dream,  and  bade  | 
him  put  on  the  “ legambilem  ” which  Osbert  Gif-  ' 
fard  had  from  him  in  war.  His  servants  found  it 
amongst  his  armour  at  his  bed’s  foot.  He  put  it 
on,  and  was  healed.  What  was  the  “ legambilis  ”? 
The  miracle  is  in  Rishanger  (Camden  Society’s  ■ 
publications).  D.  R. 

“NeC  bene  fecit,  NEC  MALE  FECIT,  SED  INTER-  | 
FECIT.” — In  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Watson’s  ad-  i 
mirable  Life  of  Porson  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

“ Many  sayings  have  been  attributed  to  Porson  that  i 
are  not  his.  We  have  seen  the  punning  observation  on  [ 
Brutus  killing  Caesar,  ‘Nee  bene  fecit,  nec  male  fecit,  sed  j 
interfecit,'  ascribed  to  him,  when  it  is  certainly  not  his. 

In  Charles  Phillips’s  Recollections  of  Curran  and  his  Con- 
temporaries it  is  attributed,  with  as  little  ground  we  be- 
lieve, to  Curran.” 

If  neither  Person’s  nor  Curran’s,  where  is  the  i 
original  phrase  to  be  found  ? W,  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Nevison  THE  Highwayman. — I have  reason  ’ 
to  believe  that  a Life  of  Nevison  was  published 
soon  after  his  execution  (probably  at  York),  of  ; 
which  the  small  chap-book  editions  published 
during  the  last  century  were  only  abridgments. 

I should  like  to  ask  any  of  your  reader's  who  are  * 
collectors  of  this  kind  of  literature  the  date  or 
apparent  date  of  their  earliest  Life  of  Nevison.  I ! 
possess  two  editions  printed  about  1790,  each  bear- 
ing a London  imprint,  “ for  the  booksellers,”  but 
no  doubt  printed  at  York,  as  they  agree  in  style 
and  paper  with  the  earlier  productions  of  the  Col- 
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liergate  Press.  I should  add,  that  I have  con- 
sulted all  the  bibliographical  authorities  and  the 
catalogues  of  the  British  Museum,  and  that  I am 
acquainted  with  the  correspondence  about  Nevi- 
son  which  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  your 
columns.  C.  E.  B. 

Paistade  or  Pavabe. — In  Chaucer’s  ‘^Keeve’s 
Tale,”  the  Reeve  describes  the  Trumpington 
Miller  as  having  by  his  belt  ‘‘a  long  'panadey 
This  word  Speght  spells  and  glosses 

pugio,  a daggar,  baslard.”  Cooper  gives  Fuyio, 
a dagger ; Puyimicidus,  a shorte  dagger,  a poyne- 
adow.”  Cotgrave  has  Poignard,  on.  A Poinadoe, 
or  Poniard.”  Roquefort  has  Panart : espece  de 
grand  couteau  a deux  taillans.”  Can  ^^panade” 
be  the  Earl}^  English  form  of  poniard”  The 
Piers  Plowman  haylewey  is  undoubtedly  the  French 
caillouet,  a very  sweet  pear.  (Cotgrave.) 

F.  J.  F. 

QuoTATioifS. — Can  any  kind  reader  point  out 
the  original  source  of  the  following  lines  ? — 
“yesterday’s  over  and  gone, 

To-morrow  may  never  arrive  ; 

To-day  we  may  count  as  it  flies, 

For  it’s  ail  we  can  reckon  upon.” 

J.  Perry. 

Where  can  I find  the  following?  I want  to 
verify  it  as  a motto  for  a treatise  on  fishing. 

“ Hoc  accipe  carmen  : 

Carmen,  quod,  tenui  dum  nectit  arundine  linum, 

Piscator  legat ; et  scopulo  suspiret  ab  alto.” 

J.  FI. 

Stirling. 

[See  Actii  Synceri  Sannazarii  Neapolitani  viri  Patricii, 
Ecloga  Prima,  Phyllis,  line  101,  edit.  Patavii,  1719,  4to.] 

Where  can  I find  and.  who  wrote  a poem  which 
commences,  as  far  as  I recollect,  as  follows  ? — 

“ There’s  weeping  by  England’s  hundred  streams. 

On  Severn,  Thames,  and  Trent ; 

And  o’er  the  graves  of  the  slaughtered  braves 
The  Queen  of  the  Seas  is  bent.” 

B.  M. 

Where  is  the  line  — 

“ Like  the  sunnj^  side  of  a Catherine  peach.” 

G.  K. 

The  foxglove  which  Tom  stays  to  pop. 

Though  his  mother  has  sent  him  for  bread  to  the  shop.’’ 

James  Britten. 

Plurals. — What  is  the  plural  of  titmouse  ” 
and  of  “ dormouse  ” ? The  second  syllable  of  these 
words  has  nothing  to  do  with  a mischievous  little 
quadruped,  but  in  the  first  is  the  A.-S.  onase,  Du. 
onees,  Ger.  oneise,  parus,  tomtit  5 and  in  the  second 
is  part  of  the  French  word  doroneuse — that  is,  souri 
dormeuse.  Should  we,  therefore,  say  titmouses 
and  doronouses,  or  tit-  and  dor-mice  ? 

R.  C.  A.  P. 

Revolution  of  1688. — Bishop  Burnet  evoked 
the  indignation  of  Parliament  by  publishing  a pas- 


toral letter  asserting  the  right  of  William  and 
Mary  to  the  throne  hy  conquest,  and  Charles 
Blount,  the  author  of  Janus  Scientiarum,  issued  a 
defence  of  the  Revolution  under  a similar  plea. 
Has  this  theory,  which  makes  the  first  and  third 
Williams  both  victorious  invaders,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  the  subjects’  allegiance,  been  taken  up 
and  advocated  by  any  modern  writer  ? 

Wm.  Unuerhill. 

Kelly  Street,  Kentish  Town. 

[Some  notices  of  the  theory  propounded  by  Charles 
Blount  and  Bishop  Burnet  will  be  found  in  Lord  Macau- 
lay’s History  of  England,  ed.  1855,  iv.  354-362  ; and  in 
“ K.  & Q.”  S.  viii.  625 ; 2“d  S.  i.  21.] 

Society  of  Ancient  Deists:  Spiritualism 
IN  1780.— -In  Reid’s  Pise  and  Dissolution  of  the 
Infidel  Societies  ioi  this  Metropolis,  Bond.  1800, 
there  is  an  account  of  “ a kind  of  infidel  mystics,” 
calling  themselves  Ancient  Deists,  who  met  at 
Hoxton  between  1770  and  1780.  Their  meetings 
appear  to  have  resembled  the  seances  of  more 
modern  times,  for — 

“ The  faculty  of  foretelling  future  events  was  insisted 
upon,  the  discernment  of  spirits,  by  the  physiognomy, 
the  voice,  the  gait,  &c.,  together  with  the  possibility  of 
conversing  with  departed  souls.  In  fact,”  continues 
Reid,  “ these  pretences  were  carried  so  far  that  any  visitor 
not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  supernatural  voices,  or  not 
informed  of  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day  by  the 
ministration  of  angels,  would  have  been  treated  as  a 
novice  and  a disciple  of  the  lowest  form.” 

I remember  hearing  that  Thomas  Taylor,  the 
Platonist,  was  a member  of  this  society.  Is  any- 
thing further  known  of  it,  and  did  they  publish 
anything  ? C.  Elliot  Browne. 

“Tavole  Mouerne  ui  Geografia.” — I have 
in  my  possession  a work  bearing  the  following  title  : 
Tavole  Moderne  di  Geografia  de  la  Maggior  parte 
del  Mondo.  It  contains  a hundred  and  one  plates, 
consisting  of  maps  and  representations  of  sieges, 
battles,  and  remarkable  events : inter  alia,  of  the 
battles  of  Lepanto  and  Navarino,  the  taking  of 
Boulogne  and  Calais,  the  sieges  of  Thionville 
and  Malta,  and  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo. 
The  plates  bear  dates  ranging  from  1545  to  1573, 
that  of  Great  Britain  being  1562.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  information  as  to  this  book, 
its  rarity,  price,  &c.  ? Marcus  B.  Huish. 

22,  Old  Square. 

Tudor  House  at  Wimbledon. — There  is  an 
old  house  at  the  entrance  of  Wimbledon  which 
has  for  some  forty  years  been  used  as  a school, 
and  which  is  a Tudor  construction,  though  a good 
deal  altered  in  recent  years.  As  the  original 
builder  or  possessor  of  it  is  not  known  locally,  I 
should  be  glad  of  your  assistance  in  tracing  them, 
which  can  probably  be  done  through  the  coats  of 
arms  which  adorn  certain  very  elaborate  ceilings* 
The  dexter  half  of  the  shield  has  three  fleurs  de 
lys  on  the  upper  part,  and  an  eagle  displayed  on 
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tlie  lower.  The  sinister  half  has  quarterly — 1 and 
4 a lion  rampant,  2 and  3 what  appear  to  he  two 
fishes  erect,  connected  together,  and  facing  each 
other.  There  is  a tradition  of  Anne  of  Clever 
having  lived  at  Wimbledon.  Is  anything  in  these 
arms  connected  with  her  ? E.  F.  D.  C. 

Ulva  latissima.' — May  I refer  W.  (1.)  to 
Science  Gossip  for  February,  p.  41,  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  from  him  whether  this  plant,  there 
mentioned,  is  the  one  which  to  his  knowledge 
was  “ preserved  and  eaten  ” ? Your  readers  may 
like  to  know  that  at  the  page  cited  there  is  given 

a copy  of  the  seal  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool, 
circa  1350.”  James  Britten. 

British  Museum. 

Wooden  Nutmegs.” — Can  any  one  inform 
me  where  I can  find  a certain  comic  story  called 
“Wooden  Nutmegs”?  I believe  it  is  by  Judge 
Haliburton.  C.  A.  Butler. 

O’DOHERTY’S  MAXIMS. 

(4:^^  S.  viii.  513.) 

Your  correspondent  G.  is  evidently  unaware 
that  these  witty  and  sagacious  aphorisms  have 
been  published  in  a separate  form : — 

“ Maxims  of  Sir  Morgan  O’Doherty,  Bart.”  W.  Black- 
wood & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Loudon,  1849,  small  square 
8vo,  pp.  138. 

The  rule  for  stopping  a punster  is  as  follows  : — 
Maxim  Third. 

“A  punster  during  dinner  is  a most  inconvenient 
animal.  He  should,  therefore,  be  immediately  discomfited. 
The  art  of  discomfiting  a punster  is  this  : Pretend  to  be 
deaf ; and  after  he  has  committed  his  pun,  and  just  before 
he  expects  people  to  laugh  at  it,  beg  his  pardon,  and 
request  him  to  repeat  it  again.  After  you  have  made 
him  do  this  three  times,  say  ‘ O ! that  is  a pun,  I believe.’ 

I never  knew  a punster  venture  a third  exhibition  under 
similar  treatment.  It  requires  a little  nicety,  so  as  to  re- 
peat it  in  proper  time.  If  well  done,  the  company  laugh 
at  the  punster,  and  then  he  is  ruined  for  ever.” — p.  10. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that,  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  the  instructions  of  Sir  Morgan  were  not 
adhered  to,  and  that  consequently  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  failure  of  the  experiment.  Neither, 
too,  are  we  to  find  fault  with  his  rules,  if  we 
adopt,  for  the  extinction  of  one  class  of  vermin, 
the  means  which  he  suggests  to  rid  us  of  the 
members  of  a different  species  altogether.  It  is 
to  silence  another  guess  sort  of  dining-out  bore 
that  the  worthy  baronet  indites 

Maxim  Eighth. 

“ A story-teller  is  so  often  a mighty  pleasant  fellow 
that  it  may  be  deemed  a difficult  matter  to  decide  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  be  stopped  or  not.  In  case,  however, 
that  it  be  required,  far  the  best  way  of  doing  it  is  this  : 
After  he  has  discharged  his  first  tale,  say  across  to  some 


confederate  (for  this  method  requires  confederates,  like 
some  jugglers’  tricks)  ‘ Number  one.'  As  soon  as  he  has 
told  a second,  in  like  manner  say,  ‘ Number  two'  Perhaps 
he  may  perceive  it,  and  if  so,  he  stops.  If  not,  the  very 
moment  his  third  story  is  told,  laugh  out  quite  loud,  and 
cry  to  your  friend,  ‘I  trouble  you  for  the  sovereign. 
You  see  I was  right  when  I betted  that  he  would  tell 
these  three  stories  exactly  in  that  order  in  the  first  twenty 
minutes  after  his  arrival  in  the  room.’  Depend  upon  it 
he  is  mum  after  that.” — p.  15. 

The  punster’s  successful  opposition  to  tbe  means 
so  imperfectly  used  by  G.’s  friend  to  annihilate 
him  reminds  me  of  what  Swift  (?)  calls  “The 
Brazen-head  Rule,”  which  is,  he  says  : — 

“ When  a Punster  stands  his  Ground  against  a whole 
Company,  tho’  there  is  not  one  to  side  with  him,  to  the 
utter  Destruction  of  all  Conversation  but  his  own — as 
for  Instance-Says  one,  I hate  a Pun— then  he.  When 
a Pun  is  meant,  is  it  a Punishment  ? Duce  take  your 
quibbling — Sir,  1 will  not  bate  you  an  ace  ; Cinque  me  if  I 
do,  and  I'll  make  you  know  that  I am  a Sice  above  you. 
This  Fellow  cannot  talk  out  of  his  Element. — To  divert  you 
was  all-I-meant." — The  Art  of  Punning  ; or,  the  Flower 
of  Languages,  in  Seventy  Nine  Rules.  For  the  Further 
Improvement  of  Conversation,  and  Help  of  Memory. 
By  the  Labour  and  Industry  q/ToM  PuN-SiBI,  4th  ed. 
London,  1719,  small  8vo,  p.  19. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 


WICKED;  MECHANT. 

(4^*^  S.  viii.  514.) 

The  origin  of  wicked  is  very  obvious.  It  is 
simply  the  passive  participle  of  wicc-ian,  to  be- 
witch, enchant,  deceive.  A wicked  man,  there- 
fore, is  one  who  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  evil, 
abandoned  to  it,  without  the  power  of  resistance. 

The  French  equivalent,  mechant,  starts  from  a 
different  idea,  and  opens  up  a much  more  exten- 
sive inquiry. 

The  prefix  mis  or  me  is  derived  by  Brachet 
(Dictionnaire  etymologique,  1870)  from  Lat.  minus; 
contracted  in  Provencal  into  mens,  in  Middle 
French  into  7nins,  mis,  mis  and  me.  So  minus 
cadere,  to  fall  short,  to  happen  unfortunately,  be- 
came mescTieoir ; mescheance  or  meschance,  misfor- 
tune. As  misfortune  and  crime  are  too  often  con- 
nected, mischmium  came  to  mean  a delinquency, 
breach  of  law ; and  mischant,  wicked,  impious, 
naughty,  bad. 

Pursuing  the  subject  a little  further,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  found  that  Brachet  is  in  error  in  deriv- 
ing the  prefix  mis  or  mi  exclusively  from  Lat. 
minus.  It  is  so,  doubtless,  in  many  instances  j but 
there  are  'others  in  which  it  is  evidently  a con- 
traction of  7nale.  Misavoir,  a mediaeval  term  for 
maltraiter,  is  frum  male-habere.  Miprendre  is 
employed  indifferently  with  malprendre.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a double  derivation.  Mifaire  is 
descended  from  minus-facere ; malfaire  from  male- 
facet'e.  Micontent  is  from  minus-contentus ; mal- 
content is  from  male-contentus. 
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I Here,  however,  we  enter  upon  another  phase  of 
the  inquiry.  In  English  and  German  the  prefix 
miss  or  mis  is  employed  in  a parallel  sense  with 
the  French  mes.  This  particle  is  purely  Teutonic, 
having  the  primitive  sense  of  “going  wrong 
' hut  in  many  cases  in  English  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
, cult  to  determine  whether  it  is  of  native  origin 
' or  derived  from  the  French. 

We  have  many  English  words  derived  from 
Latin  — such  as  mis-fo7'ttme,  mis~conceive,  fnis- 
calcidate,  &c. — in  which  the  Teutonic  prefix  has 
been  applied  to  a foreign  derivative.  As  a general 
rule  it  will  be  found  that,  where  the  body  of  the 
word  exists  in  English  in  a separate  form  whence- 
soever derived,  the  prefix  mis  is  of  native  origin ; 
i but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  both  word  and 
i prefix  are  imported.  Mis-creant,  for  instance,  is 
j ultimately  derived  from  the  Lat.  minus- credere, 
through  the  French  mescreant.  As  the  word 
I creant  does  not  exist  in  English  in  a separate  form, 

I there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  ^niscreant 
i has  been  adopted  in  its  entirety.  We  have  then 
; the  singular  phenomenon  of  two  words  meaning 
i nearly  the  same  thing,  misbeliever  and  7niscreant, 
in  which  the  same  prefix  is  derived  from  two 
different  sources:  misbeliever,  meaning  one  who 
believes  wrong ; miscreant,  one  who  does  not 
! believe  at  all-~though  the  latter  word  has  now 
i come  to  mean,  in  common  parlance,  a scoundrel. 

I A curious  fact  may  be  alluded  to  in  connection 
I with  this  subject.  There  are  many  words  in 
I Italian  with  the  prefix  mis  having  the  same 
i sense  as  the  English  rnis,  as  miscadere,  to  happen 
j unluckily ; misavventura,  a misadventure ; mis- 
dire,  to  slander ; misfare,  to  do  wrong.  Of  course 
this  prefix  is  not  derived  from  England,  nor  is  it 
likely  from  Germany  direct ; nor  does  it  appear  a 
1 probable  contraction  of  either  inale  or  minus,  the 
i Italian  not  lending  itself  so  readily  as  the  French 
; to  this  manipulation.  It  is  most  probably  owing 
I to  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  con- 
I querors  of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century.  Missa 
I in  Gothic  has  the  same  meaning  as  miss  in  Ger- 
I man  and  English  — e.  g.  missadeds,  missdeedj 
, inissataujan,  to  do  evil.  There  is  a larger  infu- 
sion of  Teutonic  influence  in  Italian  than  is  gene- 
' rally  supposed.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 


.“OLD  BAGS.” 

S.  viii.  passim ; ix.  84,  130.) 

! Eldon,  without  doubt,  had  “ bag-like  cheeks, 
: which  hung  down  rather,”  but  it  ill  accords  with 
; the  attributes  of  “ the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  ” 
to  fancy  him  framing  a nickname  for  his  friend 
I from  his  friend’s  personal  deformity.  Moreover, 

I the  Regent  himself  had  a drapery  face  ’,  and  it  is 
I difficult  to  imagine  that,  possessing,  as  he  also 


did,  an  exquisite  desire  to  qualify  any  inelegance 
of  contour,  he  derived  the  appellation  from  a 
source  which,  developed,  would  unfold  the  re- 
posing festoons.  ♦ 

No,  Mr.  Editor,  your  concluding  conjecture  in 
your  starting  page  (164),  that  the  Great  Seal  bag 
was  his  source  of  “Old  Bags,”  is  confirmed  by 
the  august  authority  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte.  For,  extending  J.’s- 
quotation  from  Brougham’s  vividly  pictorial  nar- 
rative of  his  second  dinner  in  the  Connaught  Place 
drawing-room,  while  Ellenborough,  his  chief,  and 
his  other  noble  and  royal  superiors  were  dinner- 
less in  the  dining-room,  you  have — 

“ I said  a word  for  Ellenborough  as  my  chief,  but  in 
vain.  They  ” (the  Princesses)  “ said  he  maj-  remain  as 
well  as  Old  Baggs.  When  Leach  was  named,  they  ” 
(the  Princesses)  “ called  him  ‘ Ridicule,’  ‘ Reticule,’  or 
Little  Baggs.” 

Now  Leach,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  bag- 
cheeked, did  not  bag  papers  home  to  intercept 
his  opera  partialities,  and  did  not  hoard  money- 
bags, but  he  then  was  C7iaw.ce/^or-designate,  in 
succession  to  embryo- Judge  Adam,  of  the  Regent’s 
Cornwall  Duchy,  with,  incident  to  his  elevation,, 
a dwarfed  Great  Seal  in  a little  bag,  which  “Mrs. 
Princy  ” and  “ Miss  Princy,”  in  the  sparkling" 
humour  of  the  scene,  likened  to  the  reticule  which 
ladies,  in  homage  to  the  then  fashionable  slimness 
of  their  figure,  had  always  gracefully  pendent  on 
their  arm. 

The  turkey  was  not  alone  the  subject  of  suc- 
cessful domestic  manipulation  in  the  Eldon  house- 
hold, for  it  used  to  be  amusingly  said  that  when 
my  lord  had  the  occasional  privilege  of  bringing 
a friend  home  to  dinner,  a turbot  was  not  unfre- 
quently,  by  my  lady’s  thrift,  split  in  two,  and  the 
finned  surface  feasted  the  guest,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  lower  stratum  feasted  the  family. 

Your  reporters  of  “The  Chancery  Suit,”  who 
call  Leach’s  speech  wrong,  cannot  be  right,  be- 
cause they  thus  pronounce  the  very  judgment 
which  Eldon,  on  account  of  his  doubts,  postponed, 
and,  by  all  accounts,  never  sufiiciently  made  up 
his  mind  to  deliver.  John  Pike. 


Ahsteian  Polish  Women  weakinh  Wigs 
(4^^  S.  ix.  56,  130.)— A long  note  by  me  on 
“Plica  Polonica”  will  be  found  in  “N.  & Q.”^ 
4^^  S.  vii.  539.  It  may  there  be  seen  why  the 
Polish  women  wear  wigs.  It  is  not  the  disease 
which  causes  the  wigs  to  be  worn,  but  the  wigs 
give  rise  to  the  disease,  if  “Plica  Polonica” 
(which  in  its  ordinary  uncomplicated  form  * is 
nothing  more  than  an  artificially  induced  matted 
and  felted  state  of  the  hair)  can  be  called  a disease. 

* It  may  be  accompanied  by  a disease  of  the  scalp, 
but  this,  according  to  Dr.  Barensprung,  is  neither  usual 
nor  necessary. 
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I fear  tlie  very  copious  indices  to  & Q.” 
are  not  sufficiently  consulted  j else  I should  not 
have  had  to  write  this  note.  No  one  should  write 
to  N.  & Q.”*without  first  consulting  its  indices, 
unless  indeed  he  has  not  the  opportunity.*  ' 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Longevity  (4*^*^  S.  ix.  36.) — The  instance  of 
longevity  mentioned  by  Me.  Randolph  is  pro- 
bably an  example  of  what  has  so  often  puzzled 
beginners  in  archaeology.  The  earliest  parish- 
register  in  almost  every  church  commences  with 
a portion  copied  from  some  earlier  book  now  lost. 
This  copied  portion  is  always  ■ signed  by  the  in- 
cumbent in  whose  time  it  was  made.  Thus  at 
Bishopsborne  the  signature  of  Richard  Hooker 
occurs  for  many  years  before  the  date  at  which  he 
actually  became  the  parish  priest.  Many  similar 
examples  are  known,  and  have  been  noticed,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  N.  & Q.’’  There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  Essex  incumbent’s  having 
signed  the  registers  of  ninety  years.  W.  J.  L. 

Bell  Insceiptions  (4^*^  S.  ix.  53.)  — In  giving 
you  the  inscriptions  on  the  bells  at  Passenham,  I 
ought  to  have  given  d description  of  the  drawings 
on  them.  No.  3,  between  the  letters  B . S . is 
an  oblong  plate  with  three  bells  engraved  on  it, 
with  a kind  of  thread  running  through  them  and 
uniting  them ; they  are  in  the  position  of  an  angle, 
one  at  the  top  and  two  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 
On  bell  No.  4,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
inscription,  is  a crown  of  five  points.  1).  C.  E. 
South  Bersted. 

Bows  IN  Bonnets  (4‘^  S.  ix.  37.) — Does  not 
the  rule  that  married  ladies  wear  their  ornaments 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  unmarried  ladies 
on  the  /e/i,  obtain,  to  a certain  extent  at  all 
events,  at  the  present  day  ? In  confirmation  of 
this  I would  state,  that  a few  years  ago,  having 
had  a flower  put  in  my  hair  on  the  left  side  be- 
cause of  its  being  less  well  done  than  the  other, 
my  maid  told  me  at  night  that  Lady  D.’s  maid 
had  remarked,  ^^Mrs.  L.  has  her  flower  on  the 
wrong  side  of  her  head ; being  a married  lady  she 
should  wear  it  on  the  right.”  B.  L. 

Rev.  Me.  Modlteie  S.  ix.  118.) — In  the 
Bioyraphical  Dictionary  of  Living  Authors  I find 
the  author  of  the  comedy  False  and  True  entered 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moulton,  and  described  as  of 
Cambridge.  I can  find  no  such  name,  however, 
in  the  list  of  Cambridge  graduates,  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  but  one  Moultrie  in  the  list  (published  in 
1823),  the  late  Rev.  John  Moultrie,  who  obvi- 
ously cannot  be  the  author  of  a play  published  in 
1798,  as  he  only  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1823. 
No  Moulton  or  Moultrie  is  in  the  list  of  Oxford 
graduates.  C.  T.  B. 

[*  A valuable  suggestion. — Ed.] 


^^To  PLAY  Hell  and  Tommy”  (4*^^  S.  ix.  118,) 
i.  e.  Hal  and  Tommy,  is  to  behave  as  Harry  the 
Eighth  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
vicar- general,  behaved  towards  the  monasteries, 
at  the  time  when  Henry  and  his  faithful  Thomas 
dissolved  those  institutions.  J.  H.  I.  Oakley. 
Manchester, 

We  have  discussed  ^^Hal  and  Tommy  ” already 
in  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  refer 
them  to  Henry  VHI.  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  as 
now  to  Henry  II.  and  Becket.  Is  not  “H — 1 and 
I) — n me  ” a likelier  origin  for  this  vulgar  phrase 
than  any  we  shall  find  in  history  ? P.  P. 

[See  2^*1  S.  xii.  167,  332.]  : 

The  Hundeeds  oe  Felboeough,  Wye,  etc.  : 
(4^^  S.  viii.  649.) — If  Waltheoe  will  look  to  the 
folio  edition  of  Hasted  (vol.  i.  p.  cxvi.),  he  will  j 
find  an  explanation  of  his  difficulty.  Lambarde,  I 
on  Feb,  17,  1596,  classed  the  four  hundreds  in  i 
question  as  part  of  the  lathe  of  Scray.  In  1778  | 
Hasted,  when  treating  of  that  lathe,  says  — ! 

“ The  hundreds  of  CalehiU,  Chart  and  Longbridge,  Fel-  I 
boro,  and  Wye,  commonly  called  the  Four  Hundreds,  j 
once  belonged  to  this  Lath ; but  they  have  been  a long  j 
while  severed  from  it,  and  added  to  the  Lath  of  Ship- 
way.”— Vol.  i.  p.  cxvi. 

W.  A,  S.  R. 

Nelson’s  Punctuality  (4*^  S.  ix.  56.) — The 
circumstance  is  mentioned  in  Southey’s  Life  of 
Nelson.  Before  leaving  London  to  join  the  ship 
Victory,  then  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  about 
to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  &c.^ — shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar— Nelson  had  ordered  fur-  i 
niture  to  be  sent  to  his  rooms  in  Piccadilly.  The  i 
upholsterer  promised  to  send  it  on  a certain  morn-  ; 
ing  at  seven  o’clock  j but  Lord  Nelson  said,  with  i 
emphasis:  ‘^A  quarter  before  seven — a quarter  i 
before  seven ! to  that  quarter  of  an  hour  I owe  all 
the  success  of  my  life.”  Nelson,  like  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  deemed  punctuality  to  be 
necessary  in  the  business  of  life. 

Che.  Cooke. 

Seals  of  Olivee  Ceomwell  (4‘’*’  S.  ix.  116.) — 
Referring  to  N.  & Q,.”  (2"'^  S.  xii.  375),  “On  the 
Use  of  Latin  in  Public  Documents,”  I perceive  that, 
in  describing  the  fine  large  wafer-seal  on  a Latin  i 
letter  of  Cromwell’s  to  the  King  of  France,  dated  j 
June  19,  1658  (three  months  before  his  death),  I 
omitted  the  word  “ Protector  ” after  olivaeivs  : j 
DEI  : GEA  : EEIPVB  ! ANGLIC  t SCOTIA  : ET  HIBEE-  j 
NiiE,  ETC  : PEOTECTOE,  This,  I suspect,  is  the  j 
privy  seal  engraved  by  Vertue,  the  original  die  of  | 
which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Th.  Free-  ! 
man  of  Chelmsford.  Speaking  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  j 
I have  a curious  document,  of  nineteen  pages,  j 
entitled  — i 

A most  Learned,  Conscientious,  and  Devout  Exer- 
cise, or  Sermon,  held  forth  the  last  Lord-Day  of  April, 
in  the  Year  1649,  at  Sir  P.  T.’s  house  in  Lincoln’s- Inn- 
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Fields,  by  Lieutenant-General  0.  Cromwell.  As  it  was 
faithfullv  taken  in  Characters,  by  Aron  Guerdon.  Lon- 
don : Printed  by  J.  Bradford,  in  Nevil’s  Alley,  Fetter 
Lane,  1712. 

The  text  Being  Rom.  xiii.  1,  which  he  calls^^^a 
malignant  one.”  In  fact,  he  there  says  of  him- 
self : — 

“ Well  then ! You  see  who  are  fittest  to  interpret,  and 
I presume  you  believe  God  hath  abundantly  supplied  me  : 
I do  not  boast  of  it,  but  I speak  it  to  his  Glory  that  hath 
vouchsafed  to  take  up  his  Lodging  in  so  vile,  contemp- 
tible, unswept,  unwashed,  ungarnished  a Room  as  is  this 
nn worthy  Cottage  of  mine  : But  it  was  his  Will,  and  I 
am  thankful  for  it.” 

Who  was  this  Aron  Guerdon?  and  who  was 
Sir  P.  T.  ? P.  A.  L. 

Deer  used  ix-  Sacrteice  (P*'  S.  ix.  117.) — 
This  skull  was  most  likely  that  of  a hunted  buck, 
thrown  into  a rubbish  hole  in  the  cliff.  Some 
years  ago  I picked  up  one  amongst  the  earth 
excavated  from  an  old  drain  in  Radley  Park, 
Berks,  where  deer  were  formerly  kept.  It  had, 
no  doubt,  been  part  of  the  rejectamenta  of  the 
kitchen  of  Radley  House,  perhaps  a century  ago — ■ 
a buck’s  head,  minus  the  antlers,  being  a thing 
of  no  worth.  W^.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

j 

Black  Rain  S.  ix.  137.) — If  a paragraph 
in  relation  to  black  snow  will  be  of  any  service  in 
this  query,  I have  pleasure  in  giving  this  following 
cutting  from  Charles's  Wain,  March  22,  1870:  — 

“ Black  snow  is  reported  by  Mr.  Feltz,  of  Arlovetz, 
Russia,  to  have  fallen  on  Jan.  31,  between  two  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  earth,  he  states  in  a com- 
munication to  Les  Mondes,  was  covered  with  a carpet  of 
snow  of  immaculate  whiteness  ; and  then  was  there  a fall 
of  this  blackish-coloured  snow,  to  which  he  refers.  He 
carefully  examined  the  blackened  snow,  and  separated  the 
blackened  matter  b}^  filtration.  It  had  all  the  appearance 
of  the  black  soil  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  the  north- 
east of  Arlovetz,  whence  the  wind  blew,  the  blackness 
was  still  deeper,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Mr.  Feltz  estimates  that  no  less  than 
650,000  kilns,  of  earth  was  carried  by  the  snow  for  a con- 
siderable distance.  This  fact  may  be  worth  the  consider- 
ation of  geologists,  as  it  may  give  them  a hint  as  to 
another  mode  (in  addition  to  those  already  recognised  by 
I them)  in  which  strata  may  be  deposited. 

; “ E.  D.  H.” 

' Thos.  Ratcliepe. 

; The  Princess  Elizabeth  (3’'*^  S.  x.  372,  420.) 
j Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  court  physician  in  the 
j reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.,  and  who  at- 
I tended  the  princess  in  her  last  illness,  has  left  the 
following  record  of  her  symptoms  in  his  Epheme^ 

I rides  Morhorum,  now  Sloane  MS.  2075,  p.  28  : — 

I “ Principissa  Elizabetha  Angliag,  12  Mar.  1649.  (Me- 
! lancholica  splenit.)  E.  C.  quas  antea  tristis,  ex  acci- 
I dentibus  lienis  admodum  obnoxia,  et  aliquid  patiebatur 
scorbuticum,  5,  morte  patris,  Caroli  regis  decollati  30 
I Januarii,  1648-9,  iucidit  in  moerorem  ingentem,  unde  aucta 
omnia  quibus  conflictatur  incommoda.  Adsunt  maxima 
mesaraicarum  venarum  obstructio.  Lienis  rotundi  tumor 


pro  corpusculi  proportione  magnus,  rotund  us  durus. 
Magna  arteries  ventris  coeliac^  pulsatio.  Aposilla,  totius 
corporis  macies,  faciei  color  obsoletus,  ad  ictesyim  virgin- 
eum  dispositio  propinqua,  imo  ejus  non  leve  principium. 
Ad  tabem  magna  propensio.  In  summa  infausta  omnia, 
in  subjecto  delicatulo,  nauseante  ad  queevis  medicamenta 
oblata,  quae  non  nisi  in  parva  admodum  quantitate  ad- 
mittit.” 

Here  follow  the  remedies  resorted  to.  S.  S. 

Illuminating  (4‘^  S.  ix.  118.)  — Tin  foil  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  is  not  so  good  as 
aluminium  as  prepared  (for  the  use  of  dentists  I 
believe)  by  a New  York  firm,  whose  name  I am 
now  unable  to  give ; the  article,  however,  is  no 
doubt  known  in  the  profession  which  I have  in- 
dicated. Geo.  C. 

Perhaps  platina-foil  would  answer  the  purpose 
of  F.  M.  S,  It  can  be  obtained  in  sheets  wonder- 
fully thin.  Platina  is  a metal  which  does  not 
tarnish,  being  not  in  the  least  degree  affected  by 
damp  or  heat.  B.  Si.  J.  B.  Joule. 

Southport. 

As  STRAIGHT  AS  A DiE  ” (4^*^  S.  ix.  119.)  — 
The  conjecture  about  this  saying  having  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  a die  does  its  work,  is  a cor- 
rect one.  There  are  several  variations  of  the 
phrase : As  clear  as  a die,”  As  clean  as  a die,” 
being  the  best.  I have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
other  synonymous  terms,  such  as  “As  clean  as  a 
whistle,”  and  “ As  clear  as  a bell,”  which  are  in- 
tended also  to  illustrate  things  which  have  been 
neatly  and  well  done.  Thos.  Ratclieee. 

Is  not  and  never  has  been  the  correct  phrase. 
A die,  according  to  any  dictionary,  “ is  a stamp 
used  in  coining  money,”  and  must  of  necessity  be 
round.  The  correct  term  is  “as  level  as  a die,” 
and  simply  has  reference  to  the  nicety  and  exact- 
ness observed  in  fixing  the  die  in  the  stamping- 
machine.  C.  Chaitock. 

Castle  Bromwicli. 

This  old  phrase  is  usually  applied  to  a very  dis- 
tinct, clear,  and  inevitable  course  of  action,  and  is 
derived  from  the  “ straight,”  true,  and  regulated 
descent  of  a “ die  ” by  the  old  method  of  stamping 
metal  before  the  screw-press  came  into  su<3h 
general  use.  The  weighted  die  was  suspended  to 
the  end  of  a rope,  and  worked  in  a guiding  frame 
of  wood,  erected  over  the  block  in  wdiich  the 
companion  die  was  fixed.  The  descending  die 
was  secured  in  the  centre  of  the  wooden  guides 
by  means  of  an  iron  frame  of  suitable  form, 
having  a projection  at  each  side  which  ran  in  a 
groove  in  each  of  its  wooden  vertical  sides.  The 
rope  was  of  suitable  length,  according  to  the  dis,- 
tance  of  fall  necessary  to  attain  the  required  force 
or  blow  of  the  die,  and  had  a stirrup  attached  to 
the  other  end.  This  rope  worked  over  a pulley 
at  the  top  of  the  framework.  A stamping  ma- 
chine of  this  kind  was  generally  worked  by  two 
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men,  but  could  be  worked  by  one  only.  It  usually 
bad  a pit,  or  lower  level  than  the  surface  of  the 
workshop  floor,  in  wbicb  one  workman  sat,  whose 
business  it  was  to  place  the  unstamped  metal  and 
remove  it  when  stamped.  The  moveable  die  was 
worked  by  the  other  workman,  the  stamper” 
proper,  who,  by  placing  one  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
brought  his  whole  weight  to  bear  upon  the  die  by 
descending  into  the  pit  at  the  side  of  the  machine, 
or  from  a platform  above  the  level  of  the  floor  to 
the  floor  only;  thus  raising  it  to  the  required  height. 
When  the  metal  to  be  operated  upon  was  pro- 
perly placed,  the  stamper  ” leapt  from  the  lower 
level  to  the  floor,  or  from  the  floor  to  the  raised 
platform,  and  the  ‘^die”  descended  “straight” 
upon  the  metal  to  be  impressed  or  cut  out.  I 
may  remark  that  this  system  was  in  very  general 
operation  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  steel  orna- 
ments during  the  last  century,  and  for  other 
analogous  purposes  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  and  may  even  now  be  seen  in 
operation  in  some  manufactories  in  Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton  in  the  stamping  of  brass, 
iron,  and  tinned  ware. 

“ As  level  as  a die  ” is  a similar  and  more 
modern  phrase,  which  has,,  no  doubt,  grown  out 
of  the  more  ancient  one ; and  applies  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  dies  used  in  the  screw-press  being 
perfectly  horizontal,  as  also  parallel  to  each  other. 

Geoege  Wallis. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

DoESETsniRE  Eammilk  (4*’’  S.  viii.  415,  485 ; 
ix.  85.) — Mr.  C.  G.  J.  Beeve  is  particularly  un- 
happy in  his  last  communication  under  this  head. 
When  I argued  that  rammilk  was  but  another 
name  for  raw-milk,  I did  so  without  having  any 
defined  information  to  work  on,  and  I used  the 
term  “ raw  material  ” merely  as  a convenient  mode 
of  expression,  I have  since  ascertained  that  in 
Dorsetshire  “rammilk”  means  raw  milk,  and 
further,  that  “vinid”  means  “sour.”  As  regards 
the  latter  word,  I will  refer  Mr.  Beeve  to  F.  0.  H.’s 
and  J.  Lewis  0.  Davies’s  contributions  thereon 
in  support  of  the  above,  simply  adding  that 
“ vinid  ” cheese  always  goes  sour  before  turning 
blue,  and  that  the  epithet  as  applied  to  a child 
bears  the  same  meaning.  If  Mr.  Beeve  will  read 
Shakspere  carefully,  he  will  find  that  a man  may 
not  be  out  of  humour,  and  still  be  “not  i’  the 
vein.”  Whoever  heard  of  a child  being  said  to 
be  “ not  i’  the  vein  ” ? But  perhaps  Mr.  Beeve 
knows  some  peculiarly  precocious,  as  well  as 
“ vinid  ” youngsters.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Beeve’s 
Anglo-Saxon  inference  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  suflicient  “weft”  (to  use  a Lancashire  word) 
in  it  to  be  worth  much  consideration. 

Jtjnii  Nepos. 

Bound  Towers  op  Norfolk  (4^^^  S.  ix.  136.) 
See  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  1864,  p.  600.  The  reason 


of  their  form  is  said  to  be  the  scarcity  of  building 
materials  suitable  for  corner-stones.  With  six  or 
seven  exceptions,  they  are  all  within  the  limits  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  in  or  near  the 
great  chalk  and  flint  district  shown  on  the  geo- 
logical maps.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

“Whether  the  Prejudices  in  favour  op 
Gold,”  etc.  (4*^^  S.  ix.  139.) — The  quotation  from 
Bishop  Berkeley  is  Query  439  of  “ The  Querist,” 
Berkeley’s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.  (Oxford, 
1871.)  W.  F.  B. 

Windsor. 

This  quotation  will  be  found  in 

“ A Miscellany  containing  several  Tracts  on  various 
Subjects.  By  the  Bishop  FBerkeleyl  of  Cloyne.  George 
Faulkner,  Dublin,  1752.” 

I add  another  quotation,  p.  177  : — 

“531.  Whether  our  prejudices  about  gold  and  silver 
are  not  very  apt  to  infect  or  misguide  our  j udgments  and 
reasonings  about  the  public  weal  ? ” 

Liber. 

Saulies  (4**^  S.  ix.  140.) — This  word  may,  I 
think,  mean  the  woollen  fringe  bound  round  a 
rope,  by  which  it  can  be  more  firmly  grasped,  and 
this  would  be  useful  in  lowering  a coffin.  In  Bed- 
fordshire the  word  is  “ sally,”  and  is  used  in  other 
phrases  in  connection  especially  with  bell-ringing. 
The  sally-beam  is  a beam  at  some  distance  from 
the  floor  through  which  the  bell-rope  is  passed  to 
steady  it.  It  is,  I suppose,  so  called  because  the 
“sally”  never  passes  beyond  it.  Again,  the  word 
of  command  is  often  given,  “ Set  next  sally,”  or 
“ Change  next  sally,”  meaning  that  the  bells  are 
to  be  rung  round  once  and  then  set  or  changed. 

W.  F.  B. 

Windsor. 

The  former  of  these  terms,  as  given  by  Jamie- 
son’s Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, is  “a  hired  mourner,  one  who  walks  in 
procession  before  a funeral  company  but  whether 
the  word  be  derived  from  sal  ™ black,  or  from  saul— 
old  Scotch  for  soul — my  conjecture  being  that  the 
saulies  in  former  times  may  have  chanted  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  the  departed— I do  not  undertake 
to  determine.  Of  the  two  derivations,  however,  ' 
I prefer  the  latter.  { 

As  to  “ gumpheon,”T  am  at  a loss  to  throw  any  j 
light  upon  the  word.  The  root  is  possibly  gum-  , 
= rueful,  stupid-looking.  “ Gumple-faced  ” 
(Jamieson)  = having  a dejected  countenance.  I 
may  remark  that,  if  the  office  of  “ gumpheon  men” 
be  in  any  way  cognate  to  that  of  the  saulies,  a 
“dejected  and  rueful”  countenance  is  an  admir-  I 
ably  correct  description  of  them.  | 

James  Nicholson.  I 

I was  not  aware  that  these  terms  occurred 
in  English  funeral  ceremonies.  No  English  die- 
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tionary  to  which  I have  access  contains  them,  nor 
are  they  to  he  found  in  Halliwell,  but  in  Scotland 
they  are  well  known.  “Saulies  ” are  hired  mutes  j 
I always  considered  the  word  derived  from  the 
Latin  solor,  but  Jamieson  says  it  is  ^‘from  the 
I repetition  of  Salve  ReginaP  Gumpheon  men  ” 

I are  of  the  same  class,  being  those  who  carried 
i the  “ gumpheons  ” or  funeral  flags.  This  name  is 
I probably  a corruption  of  gonfalon  or  gonfanon, 

. gonfalon  being  from  the  French  or  Italian,  and 
gonfanon  (used  by  Chaucer)  from  the  Saxon  guth- 
' fana.  “ Saulie  ” is  in  ordinary  use  at  the  present 
day  ; gumpheon  ” is  not  so  common,  but  Sir 
[ Walter  Scott  has  it  in  Guy  Mannering. 

W.  T.  M. 

I Shinfield  Grove. 

LiNGtriSTic  CHiLDREisr  (4*^^  S.  ix.  118.) — King 
will  find  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject  to 
which  his  query  refers  in  Mr.  Thomas  Prender- 
gast’s  Mastery  of  Languages,  published  by  Bentley 
in  1864.  GoPvT. 

Inscriptions  in  Old  Books  S.  iii.  424.) 

I In  4*'’  S.  xii.  125,  speaking  of  White  Bird 
Featherless,”  mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  was  born  in  1479,  and  died  in  1552.  He  had 
been  apostolical  protonotary  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  VII.,  but  was  persecuted  for  his 
writings.  In  the  year  of  his  death,  the  illustrious 
Olympia  Morata,  writing  from  Schweinfurt  to 
Valentine  Carchesio,  says  of  him: — 

“ I should  be  happy  too . to  obtain,  through  jmu,  news 
of  our  learned  friend  Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi.  Is  he  still 
alive  ? does  he  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun  ? Pray  salute 
him  in  my  name,  but  do  it  sotto  voce,  by  a word  whis- 
pered in  the  ear,  lest  the  name  of  Olympia  should  com- 
promise any  one.” 

I possess  his  Historice  Poetaruni  tarn  Grcecorum 
quam  Latinorum,  Dialogum  decern,  So.,  Basilese, 
1545,  with  marginal  notes  by  Ph.  Melanchthon, 
and  dedications  by  him  and  other  savans.  I 
transcribe  them  as  they  stand  in  the  book : — 

“Morhof.  Polj’^p.  t.  i.  lib.  vii.  c.  ii.  s.  i.  p.  331.  Omnes 
superat  adcurato  studio  et  labore  suo  Lilius  Gregor:  Gy- 
raldus  eruditissimus  et  infelicissimus  vir : .qui  Luculen- 
tissimos  et  omni  ernditione  retectos  de  Poetis  Grsecis  et 
Latinis  dialogos  composuit  A®  1545.  Basil.  Invenies 
ibid.  Ger:  Job:  Vossij  Judicium. 

“ Ex  dono  K.  et  Clarissimi  viri  pceptoris  sue  unice 
colendi  D.D.  Johann.  Majoris  Joachimi. 

Christianas  Duotssontorf 

& ; ii.  Jany  Vive  sanus. 

Martinus  Moninger  Guntzent. 

Joachimo  Hoflfmano  dono  dedit. 

Suo  necessario  D.  Zacharise  lohannes  Textorius  Lytho- 
mericenus  hunc  libru  in  signti  perpetui  amoris  ddv.  ” 

Pragas  in  horto  Angelico  An®  mdlxi.  Idibus  Martis.” 

P.  A.  L. 

The  Erl  King  (4**>  S.  ix.  138.) — Our  clumsy 
English  rendering  of  the  name  Prl-kdnig  is 
answerable  for  the  perplexity  of  the  late  Mr. 


Bobertson  and  of  W.  M.  T.  Erie,  in  German, 
is  the  alder-tree ; and  the  Erl-  or  Erlen-honig  is 
the  “king  of  the  alders,”  or  the  “alder-king.” 
The  French  translate  it,  more  intelligibly  than 
ourselves,  as  “le  roi  des  aunes.” 

How  this  particular  tree  came  to  be  personified 
into  a deity  in  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology, 
cannot  perhaps  be  known  but  of  the  fact  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  indeed  the  whole  force  of 
Goethe’s  famous  ballad  depends  on  the  know- 
ledge of  it.  The  child,  riding  behind  his  father 
through  the  wintry  forest  at  night,  sees  by  the 
gleams  of  the  “ flying  moon  ” the  hideous  naked 
branches  of  the  trees  stretching  towards  him,  and 
his  childish  fancy  suggests  that  the  “ alder-king  ” 
is  seeking  to  snatch  him  from  his  father’s  grasp. 
At  the  end  of  the  long  ride  the  child  is  dead — 
presumably  of  terror.  Alfred  Ainger. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

The  literal  meaning  of  Erlenkmig  is  “"alder- 
king.”  The  vapoury  emanations  from  the  alder- 
trees,  as  seen  at  night,  superstitious  fear  elevated 
into  phantoms,  out  of  which  shadowy  materiel 
the  Erlenkdnig  was  created.  W.  M.  T.  errs  in 
supposing  that  the  distinctive  title  of  his  ghostly 
majesty  is  absent  from  the  German  dictionary. 
In  Turner’s,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  Frank  Wil- 
liams’s, very  recently  issued,  and  doubtless  in 
many  others,  Erie  appears  with  its  meaning  (alder) 
attached.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I con- 
tributed to  a monthly  magazine  a translation  of 
Goethe’s  ballad.  I will  not  inflict  the  entire 
version  on  “N.  & Q.,”  but  give  the  opening  verses 
by  way  of  further  illustrating  this  reply  : — 

“ THE  ALDER-KING. 

“ Who  rides  so  late  across  the  wild  ? 

The  father  with  his  darling  child.' 

His  arms  the  young  one’s  waist  enfold. 

He  shields  him  from  the  piercing  cold. 

‘ My  son,  why  hide  thy  face  with  fear  ’ 

‘ Father,  the  Alder- King  is  near. 

With  spectral  crown  and  visage  grim.’ 

‘ Nay,  boy,  ’tis  but  a vapour  dim.’  ” 

William  Gaspey. 

Keswick. 

Persechtion  oe  the  Heathens  (4*'‘  S.  ix. 
118.)— -The  horrid  story  of  the  murder  and  muti- 
lation of  Hypatia  is,  I think,  a sufficient  answer  in 
thp  affirmative  to  this  query.  She  was  assuredly 
a Pagan  martyr.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 
Temple. 

Heraldic  (4‘^  S.  ix.  138.)— I think  the  arms 
referred  to  by  B.  M.  D.  is  the  coat  of  Loredani, 
a Venetian  family,  thus  blazoned  in  a MS.  in  my 
possession  of  the  arms  of  the  nobility  of  that 
republic:  “P’'  fess  or  and  azure,  six  quatrefoils 
[not  roses]  counterchanged.  Loredani.” 

Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Myfanwy  (4**^  S.  ix.  138.) — The  derivation  of 
this  beautiful  old  Welsh  name  appears  to  be  from 
manwij  rare,  exquisite,  and  the  possessive 

pronoun,  prefixed  in  its  old  uninflected  form,  my 
(now  /?/).  This  prefix  would  necessitate  the 
mutation  of  the  initial  consonant  of  maniuy  to/, 
and  so  myfanwy  would  be  obtained  = my  rare  one, 
my  exquisite  one — a fitting  name  for  the  famous 
ancient  Welsh  beauty.  Cymeo. 

Birmingham. 

Rubens’s  ‘‘  Susannah  anh  the  Elders  ” S. 
ix.  139),  engraved  by  Paul  Pontius,  Lucas  Vos- 
terman  (the  elder),  Michael  Lasne,  Christopher 
Zegher  (on  wood),  Peter  Spruyt,  and  others,  is  at 
Munich.  Siret,  in  his  Catalogue  coniplet  des  oeuvres 
connues  de  Rubens,  makes  mention  of  several  other 
paintings  on  the  same  subject,  one  of  which  is  at 
Potsdam.  G.  M.  T. 

Time  Immemorial  (4‘’^  S.  ix.  140.) — In  a case 
in  the  nisi  prius  court  at  Derby,  some  time  ago,  I 
heard  the  judge  (the  Lord  Chief  Baron)  propose 
two  questions  to  the  jury  to  guide  them  in  their 
decision.  I only  heard  the  concluding  remarks 
of  the  learned  judge  in  summing  up  to  the 
jury  5 but  as  the  case  was  important,  the  ques- 
tions were  written  down  by  him.  The  point  at 
issue  appeared  to  be,  whether  certain  customs  or 
usages  had  existed  from  time  immemorial  or  not  ? 
One  of  the  questions  was  proposed  in  some  such 
terms  as  these : — Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
right  of  road  has  existed  for  a definite  number  of 
years,  or  from  time  immemorial,  that  is,  from  the 
time  of  Richard  I.  ? If  the  latter  (or  the  former), 
your  verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintiff  (or  de- 
fendant).” Edward  Collett,  M.A. 

Fenton,  Stoke-on-Trent.  , 

If  J.  S.  Udal  will  turn  to  the  word  “ Memory” 
(time  of),  in  the  index  to  Blackstone’s  Commen- 
taries, he  will  be  directed  to  the  page  wherein  is 
given  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
reign  of  the  first  Richard  is  the  date  fixed  by  the 
law  as  that  of  time  immemorial.” 

Noell  Radeclifee. 

Progress,”  etc.  (4^^  S.  viii.  369 ; ix.  26, 
103.) — W.  T.  M.  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  I have 
a personal  knowledge  of  Dunsinnane,  and  that  my 
references  to  it  were  transposed  by  a slip  of  the 
pen.  But,  as  I was  simply  illustrating  a remark 
on  the  word  progress,”  my  illustration,  as  such, 
is  not  affected  by  this  circumstance.  W.  T.  M. 
seems  to  fall  into  the  curious  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  I was  discussing  the  chronological  order 
of  a local  name  in  the  tragedy  of  Maehdh,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for  ray  doubling 
after  him  when  he  goes  off  at  a tangent. 

As  regards  Trafalgar,”  any  other  word  simi- 
larly circumstanced  would  equally  well  have 
illustrated  my  meaning  without  involving  a criti- 


cal discussion  of  the  word  itself.  Apart  from  this, 

I am  not  a convert  to  W.  T.  M.’s  ideas  on  Byron’s 
use  of  “ Trafalgar  ” ; but  this  is  not  to  the  point,  i 
which  latter  is  the  word  “progress,”  and,  as  I do  ' 
not  care  about  the  discussion,  I may  say  in  the  , 
words  of  the  same  noble  poet  “ There  let  it  lay  ” ! I 

S. 

Miss  Edgeworth  (4^*^  S.  viii.  451,  557;  ix.  I 
101.) — I am  acquainted  with  the  volume  spoken 
of  by  Thus  as  “ a deeply  interesting  memoir,”  and  ! 
possess  also  another  work  of  precisely  the  same 
size,  and  not  less  interesting,  entitled—^  j 

“Letters  from  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  to  his  Friends, 
written  between  the  Years  1777  and  1807;  with  Memoirs 
of  his  Life,  including  some  Account  of  the  late  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Moylan,  and  Letters  to  him 
from  the  Right  Hon,  Edmund  Burke  and  other  Persons 
of  distinction.”  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  England.  Lon- 
don : Longmans,  1818,  8vo. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Invasion  of  Switzerland  by  the  English  i 
(4^’^  S,  ix.  146.) — I b,eg  to  call  attention  to  an 
error  in  this  statement.  The  wife  of  Edward  III. 
was  Philippa  of  Hainault.  His  daughter  Isabella  i 
was  the  wife  of  Enguerrand  de  Coucy,  created  by  i 
Edward  Earl  of  Bedford.  From  this  connection  ■ 
an  army  of  English  volunteers  6000  strong  went 
to  the  assistance  of  Enguerrand  in  the  war  between  i 
him  and  Leopold  II.  (his  cousin)  about  the  year 
1375.  Coxe’s  History  of  the  House  of  Austria  is 
my  authority  for  this  date. 

The  story  of  William  Tell  is  surely  dated  at  the  i 
period  of  the  first  resistance  offered  by  the  re- 
public of  Switzerland  to  the  House  of  Austria  i 
during  the  reign  of  Albert  I.,  about  the  year  1308 ; i 
at  least  that  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  Russell’s 
Modern  Europe.  A.  S.  j| 

“ England  expects  every  Man,”  etc.  (I***  S.  ’ 
ix.  136.) — Nelson’s  celebrated  signal,  “England  ; 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,”  is,  I believe,  li 
exactly  correct.  I was  born  at  Burnham  in  Nor- 
folk, and  knew  the  Bolton  family,  and  had  many  | 
a long  yarn  from  Old  Tom  Allen,  Lord  Nelson’s  I 
bumpkin  of  a valet.  I knew  also  the  daughter  | 
“ Horatio,”  left  as  “ a legacy  to  the  countess.”  I ! 
knew  also  slightly  the  late  Captain  Pasco,  who 
said  it  more  than  once  in  my  presence  that 
the  celebrated  signal  was  as  your  correspondent 
Herbert  Randolph  puts  it.  To  this,  however, 

I may  add  that  the  word  “ expects  ” was  substi- 
tuted by  Captain  Pasco,  there  being  no  signal  j 
(if  that  is  the  right  expression)  for  the  synonym  j 
given  by  Nelson. 

I lived  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  my  life 
at  Burnham,  and  I am  sure  that  “to  do ” rather 
than  “will  do”  is  what  a West  Norfolk  man 
would  then  say. 

The  “ will  do  ” had  its  origin  and  lasting  im- 
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pression  probably  from  Brabam’s  song,  tbe  “ Death 
of  Nelson,”  which  to  this  day  I like  to  sing. 

T.  A.  Keadwik,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

Manchester. 


land  family  called  themselves  Heron  and  not 
Herne.  Indeed  I was  brought  up  to  consider 
Herne,  either  for  bird  or  surname,  as  a provin- 
cialism. P.  P. 


Provincialisms  (4^^^  S.  ix. ] 119.) — There  is  a 
misprint  in  my  last  contribution,  which,  I think, 
should  be  noted.  Joy  be  with  you  and  a bottle 
of  hloss,^'  should  be  “ a bottle  of  moss.”  It  has 
since  been  suggested  to  me  that  “ delfollan  ” was 
a hurried  way  of  pronouncing  ^^day-falling.”  Per- 
haps this  may  explain  it.  H.  S.  Skipton. 

Ueechil],  Londonderry. 


Finderne  Flowers  (4‘^  S.  viii.  passim ; ix. 
23,  80,  149.) — The  story  of  this  flower  is  pretty, 
and  induces  me  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  J eru- 
salem  cowslip,  common  in  some  parts  of  England 
(but  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  indigenous)  ? 1 ask 
because  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly 
identified  as  a Narcissus  with  the  particular  flower 
of  the  story.  As  a botanical  question,  I think  it 
one  of  interest,  but  in  other  respects  I am  a sceptic. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  a country  innkeeper, 
speaking  to  me  with  awe  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  mentioned  that  one  family  in  particular 
was  “ ever  so  old,”  and  that  it  had  “the  red  hand” 
on  its  arms,  for  “some  dark  deed”  (these  were 
his  words)  “ done  by  one  of  them  ” in  the  olden 
time.  The  man  was  much  offended  when  I sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  common  badge  of  an  order. 
As  Hudihras  says — 

“ Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  preat 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.” 


s. 


Heron  or  Herne  (4*'"  S.  viii.  517  j ix,  45, 129.) 
The  word  Heron  is  always  pronounced  as  Hur-un 
in  the  New  Forest ; and  the  well-known  mansion 
of  Lord  Malmesbury,  near  Christchurch,  is  al- 
ways called  Her-on  Court.  This  pronunciation 
would  read  rhythmically  in  Marmion.  Indeed,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  staying  at  Mudeford,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Forest,  with  Stewart  Rose,  in  1807, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  writing  Marmion^  as  well 
as  riding  over  the  forest,  when  he  would  be  very 
likely  to  catch  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Her-on-ries.  J.  W.  D. 

Southampton. 


Scottish  Iron  Monet  (4*^^  S,  ix.  57,  144.) — 
A.  J.  K.  supposes  that  we  may  have  misquoted 
that  clause  of  the  charter  of  W alter  Hose  in  which 
occurs  the  expression  “ tres  nummatas  ferri.”  He 
and  others  may  be  assured  that  we  have  not,  these 
being  the  very  words  as  printed  in  the  Register 
or  Chartulary  of  Paisley  edited  for  the  Maitland 
Club  by  that  eminent  charter  antiquary  Professor 
Cosmo  Innes  of  Edinburgh,  editor  also  of  most  of 
the  other  monkish  registers.  A.  J.  K.  will  pro- 
bably perceive  that  “ nummata  terr£e  ” (a  penny 
land — land  extended  at  a penny)  could  not  be  the 
correct  reading  of  the  clause,  provided  the  “ num- 
mata terrse  ” denoted  an  acre  in  extent,  because  it 
was  an  annual  payment  that  was  stipulated  to  be 
made  by  the  granter’s  brother,  John,  in  token  of 
his  recognition  of  the  grant  to  the  monastery  at 
Paisley  of  the  kirk  of  Cragyn,  &c.  An  annual 
payment  of  three  acres  of  land  was,  if  not  quite 
impracticable,  at  least  next  to  it.  Although  one 
author  is  to  be  found  interpreting  “ tres  nummatas 
ferri  ” as  “ three  iron  coins  ” (Paterson  in  his 
History  of  Ayrshire,  Craigie  parish),  still  we  now 
do  not  doubt  that  the  proper  interpretation,  on  a 
consideration  of  many  authorities  — as  Du  Cange, 
Spelman,  Blount,  Cowell,  &c. — is  “ three  penny- 
worths of  iron,”  or  iron  of  the  value  of  three  pen- 
nies. In  like  manner  the  “ nummata  terrse,”  a 
common  charter  denomination,  was  a pennyworth 
of  land,  or,  according  to  the  Scotch  mode  of  ex- 
pression, “ a penny  land,”  i.  e.  land  of  an  extent 
which  was  rated  or  va,lued  at  a penny — and  not  a 
“land  penny.”  As,  however,  the  subject  is  of 
considerable  interest,  opinions  opposed  to  or  con- 
firming these  our  views  are  invited.  To  be  cer- 
tiorated that  an  iron  coinage  was  in  circulation  in 
Scotland  during  the  twelfth  century  would  be  not 
a little  astonishing.  Espedare. 

“Sugar”  (J^*’  S.  ix.  161.)  — The  orator  in 
question  was  Lord  Chatham;  and  the  story  is ‘a 
curious  one.  See  Brougham’s  Statesmen  of  George 
J/J.’s  Time,  ed.  1855,  i.  34.  Lyttelton. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  spelt  the  word  FTem.  He 
says : — 

“ The  great  number  of  rivers,  rivulets,  and  plashes  of 
water  makes  herns  and  herneries  to  abound  in  these 
paj'ts  ; young  herns  being  esteemed  a festival  dish.” 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  spoonbill — “ They 
have  formerly  built  in  the  hernery  at  Claxton.” 
The  prevalence  of  this  pronunciation  is  attested 
by  the  proverb  “He  does  not  know  a hawk  from 
a handsaw.”  "W.  R.  Fisher. 

Harrow. 

Scott  knew  what  he  was  about.  I have  al- 
ways understood  that  the -fine  old  Northumber- 


OviD,  “ Metam.”  XIII.  254 : “ Benignior 
(4:^^  S.  vii.  455,  521 ; viii.  37.) — Mr.  King  seems 
to  me  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  “fueritque  henignior  Ajax,”  although  I 
doubt  if  he  has  given  the  correct  sense  and  full 
force  of  the  whole  passage.  For  instance,  “ Let 
Ajax  have  them!”  can  hardly,  I think,  be  ac- 
cepted as  a legitimate  rendering  of  “ Arma  negate 
mihi,”  and  to  my  mind  destroys  the  real  gist  of 
th-e  sentence.  In  the  suggestion  that  there  is  a 
manifest  sneer  in  the  words,”  I cordially  agree, 
only  with  this  difierence,  that  I think  there  is 
much  more,  namely,  though  a coveH,  yet  a deep 
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and  cutting  irony.  Ulysses  does  not  say  give  the 
arms  to  Ajax,  but  he  says  refuse  to  give  them  to 
me;  and  so  inveterate  is  the  man’s  hatred  and 
malice  towards  me,  that  the  mere  fact  of  my  not 
getting  them,  whether  he  himself  gets  them  or 
not,  will  be  quite  enough  to  make  his  temper 
something  sweeter.” 

For  the  passive  use  of  henignior’^'  I know  of 
no  authority,  nor  do  I think  it  is  required  here.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I am  compelled  to  differ  both 
from  Burmann  and  Me.  King  on  their  exegesis 
of  the  passage.  There  was  nothing  needed  to 
render  Ajax  ‘^benignior  ” to  get  (ut  obtineat)  the 
arms,  for  he  was  dying  to  get  them,  and  because 
in  the  end  he  did  not  get  them,  went  raving  mad 
and  killed  himself.  Nor,  as  I have  hinted,  does 
Ulysses  say  that  Ajax  ^^may  become  so  if  he  gets 
them,”  but  he  may  become  so  if  they  are  not 
given  to  me.  And  in  connection  with  this  inter- 
pretation there  is  evidently  a latent  meaning  in 
the  comparative,  well  rendered  by  Me.  King 

something  sweeter.”  As  much  as  to  say,  by 
thus  withholding  from  me  my  right,  you  will  'par- 
tially satisfy  and  conciliate  Aj  ax,  as  a fortiori  you 
will  wholly  do  so,  by  making  it  over  to  him. 

This  use  of  henignus  is  common  enough.  In 
addition  to  the  reference  given  by  Me.  King,  see 
Hor.  Ocl  iv.  2,  51,  52 ; Plant.  Pers.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4, 
34,-  Tby:  Here.  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  39. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Kector}^  Arundel. 

John  Wesley’s  Footmaeks  S.  passim.)— 

Folks  is  ower  well  eddicated  noo  to  believe  sich 
things.”  The  above  text  might  be  made  a peg  on 
which  to  hang  a long  sermon.  It  is  a remark  made 
to  your  correspondent  J.  T.  F.  by  the  driver  of  a 
carrier’s  cart  in  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  above  assumed  miracle.  As  there  are  other 
persons,  as  well  as  this  Isle  of  Axholme  peasant, 
who  believe  that  when  people  are  “ well  eddi- 
cated ” they,  as  a matter  of  course,  cease  to  be 
superstitious,  I think  it  right  to  record  in  your 
pages  that  within  the  last  few  days  I have  been 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  a well-educated 
lady,  who  lives  not  far  from  the  scene  of  this  re- 
puted wonder,  has  expressed  her  full  belief  in  it. 
As  far  as  this  particular  legend  is  concerned  the 
fact  rnay  not  be  worth  recording,  but  is  useful  as 
affording  us  some  means  of  measuring  the  amount 
of  credence  we  should  give  to  strange  stories  that 
are  incapable  of  proof.  Many  people  think  they 
have  established  their  case,  when  maintaining  the 
truth  of  a wonder,  if  they  can  affirm  that  this  or 
that  person,  who  is  known  to  have  received  a good 
education,  has  unhesitatingly  received  it  for  truth. 
A very  similar  tale  to  the  Wesley  legend  was  told 
some  years  ago  about  another  Lincolnshire  grave- 
stone.^  A farmer  of  drunken  habits  cut  his  throat, 
and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  He  was 
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buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring! 
village,  and  an  altar- tomb  put  over  the  grave.  | 
In  the  slab  at  the  top  near  the  upper  end  were 
some  red  marks,  caused,  I imagine,  by  iron  in  thei 
stone.  Several  of  the  rustics  told  me  that  these 
were  not  natural  marks,  that  they  had  not  been 
there  at  first,  but  were  sent  by  God  to  mark  his 
detestation  of  the  crime  of  self-murder. 

K.  P.  D.  E.  i 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  History  of  Folperro,  a Fishing  Toion  on  the  South  i 
Coast  of  Cornwall;  being  a Description  of  the  Place,  its] 
People,  their  Manners,  Customs,  Modes  of  Industry,  §*c. 
By  the  late  Jonathan  Couch,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c.  With  a 
Short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  Author, 
and  many  Additions  to  the  Popular  Antiquities  of  the' 
District,  by  Thomas  Couch,  F.S.A.  (Simpkin 
Marshall.)  1 

On  April  13, 1870,  the  men  of  “ Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  ” had, 
to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  worthies  of  Cornwall.! 
Jonathan  Couch,  a man  of  great  and  varied  acquirements,! 
and  of  sterling  worth,  died  on  that  day  in  the  eighty-; 
second  year  of  his  age.  A frequent  and  valuable  con-; 
tributor  to  the  various  scientific  journals,  and  an  occa-' 
sional  contributor  to  our  own  columns,  Mr.  Couch  wiU, ' 
we  venture  to  think,  he  long  and  well  known  by  thej 
work  before  us,  which  combines  within  its  two  or  three' 
hundred  pages  a variety  of  interest.  It  partakes  in  one; 
part  of  that  genial  love  and  appreciation  of  natural  his-i 
tory  which  so  charms  us  in  White’s  Selborne.  Those  I 
who  love  to  trace  in  our  popular  superstitions  the  remains  i 
of  extinct  mythologies  will  be  delighted  with  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  folk  lore  of  the  district ; while  the  | 
philologist  will  be  as  pleased  with  his  contributions  to  the  I 
dialect  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  naturalist  with  his  | 
account  of  its  botany  and  fauna.  Mr.  Thomas  Couch i 
has  executed  his  task  as  a biographer  with  good  taste  and 
feeling. 

Parochial  and  Family  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg' 
Minor,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall.  Part  I V.  Eglos- 1 
hayle.  By  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.  &c.  (Nichols  i 
& Son.) 

Sir  John  Maclean’s  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg 
continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress,  and  to  fulfil  its 
promise  of  forming  a valuable  addition  to  our  noble 
list  of  county  histories.  The  part  before  us,  which  isi 
devoted  to  the  parish  of  Egloshayle,  contains  illustra- 
tions of  its  interesting  parish  church,  the  old  vicarage,; 
and  the  ancient  bridge  of  Wade,  plans  of  the  old  British 
earthworks  at  Killibury  Castle,  and  Pencarrow,  andj 
many  engravings  of  wayside  crosses,  arms,  &c.  Memoirs; 
of  the  families  of  Kestell  of  Kestell,  Molesworth,  and 
Hoblyn,  accompanied  by  very  full  and  carefully  compiled : 
pedigrees,  will  interest  our  genealogical  friends. 

Guide  de  T Amateur  de  Porcelaines  et  de  Poteries,  ou  Col-< 
lection  complete  des  Marques  de  Fabriques  de  Force-' 
laines  et  de  Poterie  de  V Europe  et  de  VAsie.  Par  Dr. , 
J.  G.  Theodore  Graesse.  Troisieme  edition  erdierement\ 
refondue,  corrigee,  et  consider ablement  oMgmentee.  (Asher, 
Berlin.) 

When  calling  attention  in  July  last  to  the  valuable 
Guide  de  V Amateur  d’Objets  d’Art  et  de  Curiosite  by  the 
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learned  Director  of  the  Green  Vault  at  Dresden,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  second  edition  of  his  valuable  Catalogue  of 
Marks  on  China  and  Pottery.  A third  edition  of  this 
latter  has  j ust  reached  us,  and  such  of  our  friends  as  are 
interested  in  these  matters  may  judge  how  much  it  ex- 
ceeds its  predecessors  in  information  when  we  say  that 
while  the  first  edition  contained  340  marks  of  Pottery  and 
387  of  China,  the  present  exhibits  no  less  than  683  mono- 
grams in  the  section  of  Potter}",  and  635  in  that  of  Porce- 
j lain  ; so  that,  as  its  learned  editor  remarks,  the  book  may 
I be  considered  rather  a new  work  than  a new  edition. 

Pamphlets  received.  — Canning's  Administration. 
Narrative  of  Formation,  ivith  Correspondence,  §’c.,  1827. 
By  General  Sir  Robert  TFilson,  C.M  T.,  8cc.  Fdited  by 
his  Nephew  and  Son-in-Law,  the  Kev.  Herbert  Kandolph, 
M.A.  (Rivington.)  A very  curious  and  interesting  con- 
tribution, looking  to  the  character  and  opportunities 
I which  the  writer  enjoyed,  to  our  knowledge,  of  a recent, 
but  very  obscure  incident  in  our  political  history. — Parish 
Registers.  A Plea  for  their  Preservation.  By  T.  P. 
Taswell  Langmead,  B.C.L.,  &c.  (Palmer.)  Only  those 
who  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  the  parochial 
registers  of  the  country  can  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  condition  of  these  “ Title-deeds  of  the  Commonalty  ” 
at  the  present  moment.  We  believe  no  social  reform 
i is  more  needed  than  one  which  should  secure  the  safe 
j custody  of  these  important,  but  fast  perishing  and  dis,- 
appearing  records.— 2%e  Traditionary  Ballad  Poetry  of 
I Scotland,  by  John  Roberts.  (Seton  & Mackenzie,  Edin- 
burgh.) A very  pleasant  lecture  on  a subject,  the  interest 
■ in  which  never  seems  to  tire. 

I 

“A  Century  of  Bibles;  or  the  Authorised  Version 
from  1611  to  1711.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  B A., 
F.S.A.  This  volume  will  comprise  a complete  biblio- 
graphical list  of  upwards  of  350  editions  of  the  Bible  and 
Testament  of  the  Authorised  Version  printed  before  1711, 
preceded  by  a detailed  account  of  the  version  itself,  and 
a history  of  its  most  important  revision.^.  An  Appendix 
will  contain  a list  of  the  Bibles  of  this  translation  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Fry,  those  named  by  Lea  Wilson,  and  those 
in  a few  smaller  collections.  No  list  of  the  editions  of 
King  James’s  version  has  before  been  published.  A 
few  are  named  in  Lea  Wilson  and  Cotton,  but  not  a tithe 
of  the  whole  number.  As  only  120  small  paper  copies, 

I and  30  large  paper,  will  be  printed,  early  application 
j should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher,  Mr.  Pickering. 

j Misereres  in  Worcester  Cathedral.— These  re- 
markable and  equally  curious  and  interesting  early 
carvings,  which  had  been  removed  from  their  places  in 
I the  choir  during  the  progress  of  the  restoration  of  that 
I beautiful  part  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  have  now  been 
I replaced  in  their  proper  positions.  They  have  been  care- 
: fully  cleaned ; and,  happily,  their  share  in  the  work  of 
j restoration  which  surrounds  them  on  every  side  is  so 
slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  affect  their 
genuine  originality.  The  entire  series  has  just  been 
: photographed  with  complete  success ; and  the  photo- 
I graphs  will  shortly  be  published,  with  concise  descriptive 
I letter-press,  by  the  photographer,  Mr.  Aldis,  of  the  city 
of  Worcester.  Meanwhile,  if  any  of  our  readers  are 
likely  to  be  specially  interested  in  these  Misereres,  the 
Rev.  C.  Boutell,  M.A.,  will  be  happy  to  give  information 
concerning  them  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Aldis,  High  Street,  Worcester.  • 

^ Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
give  1,000Z.  to  the  Special  Thanksgiving  Fund  now  being 
rmsed  for  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; and 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  5001.  Conform- 
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ably  to  the  practice  of  their  royal  predecessors  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  after  the  Great  Fire,  Her 
Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness  have  been  pleased  to 
write  their  names  in  a new  subscription  book  which  has 
just  been  opened  at  the  Chapter  House,  where  all  who 
wish  to  follow  the  example  thus  nobly  set  can  enrol 
themselves  as  contributors  to  the  Fund.  Why  should  not 
the  adornment  of  the  dome  with  splendid  mosaic-work,  as 
intended  by  Wren,  be  made  the  feature  of  the  present 
special  appeal  ? 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price.  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Cardinal  Allen’s  A Defence  op  English  Catholiqijes,  n.  d. 
circa  15S4. 

A Christian -Letter  to  Mr.  R.  Hooker.  1599. 

PoNBT’s  A Defence  for  Mariage  op  Priestes.  1.549. 

Wanted  by  G.  W.  Napier, Esq.,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 


Historical  Remarqhes  and  Observations  op  the  Ancient 
AND  Present  State  of  London  and  Westminster,  &c.,  by 
Richard  Burton.  London,  1681. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Drakeford,  4.  Coper’s  Cope  Road, 

New  Beckenham,  Kent. 


Burton’s  History  of  Scotland.  First  four  Vols. 

Jacob’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Reeves’  Adamnan’s  Life  of  St.  Colhmba. 

Hakluyt  Society:— 

Cathay,  and  the  Way  thither. 

JORD ANUS’  Marvels  described. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  ^ Sons,  45,  George  Street,  Edinburgh 


t0  (iC0m^i30ntfent^. 

M.  D.  (Ipswich.) — A list  of  medical  baronets  may  be 
found  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3^*^  S.  x.  86. 

CoRNUB. — Six  articles  on  Sibyl  or  Sybil  appeared  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  S.  vols.  xi.  xii. 

W.  H.  S. — The  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress, Lond.  1678,  is  of  excessive  rarity,  the  only  perfect 
copy  known  being  in  the  possession  of  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq., 
of  Weston  Birt  House,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

John  Pickford. — Charles  Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  died 
at  Cambridge,  March  21,  1866.  A tribute  to  his  memory 
by  the  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor  may  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
3^d  s.  ix.  253. 

Th.  K.  TvEEY.—Eight  articles  on  the  saying,  ‘‘As  deaf 
as  a beetle,"  appeared  in  our  S.  vols.  xi.  xii. 

G.  W.  N.  (Alderley  Edge.) — The  Muggletonian  sect  ap- 
pears to  have  died  out.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  3‘'‘i  S.  iii.  303,  404. 

J.  Beale. — An  explanation  of  the  phrase,  “ He  knows 
how  many  beans  make  five,"  is  given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  3’’'^  S.  i. 

111.- For  the  distinction  between  Will  and  Shall,  see 

our  1®*  S.  vii.  356,  553. 

W.  B.  C.  (Ilminster.)- — You  are  referred  to  the  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  by  E.  A.  Andrews,  which  is  founded  on 
the  larger  Latin-German  Lexicon  of  Dr.  W.  Freund.— — 
Messrs.  Butterworih  of  7,  Fleet  Street,  the  eminent  law 
booksellers,  would  probably  answer  your  other  query. 

Erratum.— 4*^^  S.  ix.  p.  158,  col.  i.  line  24  from  the 
bottom, /or  “ since  a ” read  “ sine.” 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 
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The  VULG-ATE  new  testament,  with  the 

DOUAY  YERSION  of  1582,  in  Parallel  Columns.  Quarto,  half- 
bound,  price  7s.  Gd. 


London:  SAMUEL  BAGSTER  & SONS,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 


The  new  testament  : Critically  Emphasised, 

according  to  the  Logical  Idiom  of  the  Original ; newly  translated 
from  the  Textof  Tregelles;  with  an  Introduction  and  Occasional  Notes. 
By  JOSEPH  B.  ROTHERHAM.  Octavo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

London:  SAMUEL  BAGSTER  & SONS,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 


Investors  desirous  of  making  safe  investments  should  apply  to 
MR.  Y.  CHRISTIAN, 

STOCK  & SHARE  DEALER,  11,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  (Bankers — Bank  of  England), 

■\Ylio  will  forward,  upon  application,  his  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Money  Markets,  together  with  a selected  list  of  Investments  paying 
from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


Occasional  librarian.— Libraries  of  any 

kind,  and  anywhere.  Arranged  and  Catalogued  scientifically, 
by  one  of  long  experience  in  private  practice  and  with  Booksellers. 

H.  S.  BAYNES,  28,  Gloucester  Street,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

A.  G-reat  Mar^ain. 


For  immediate  sale,  the  owner  going  abroad, 

a Limited  Number  of — 

£1  fully  Paid-up  Shares, 

Without  further  liability,  in  the 

CWM  ELAN  LEAD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Directors. 

M A,JOR  ROWLAND  WEBSTER,  Royal  Artillery. 
RICHARD  CONDY,  ESQ.  (Messrs.  Condy  Brothers  and  Co.) 
JOHN  MUDDELLE,  EsQ. 

HENRY  A.  C.  WROUGHTON,  Esq. 


Bankers. 

CENTRAL  BANK  of  LONDON  (Limited),  52,  Cornhill. 


The  Investors'  Guardian  (Sept.  30th,  1871)  says  : — “ The  Cwm  Elan  is 
situated  on  that  range  of  lead-bearing  hills  in  Radnorshire,  which  in- 
cludes the  famous  Van  and  the  steady-going  Lisburne  and  Cwmyst- 
witli  Lead  Mines,  profit-bearing  for  nearly  half<a-century  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent,  dividends.  The  property  itself,  as  it  stands,  may  be 

called  a mountain  of  lead,  cropping  out  at  the  very  top  surface 

The  report  places  the  merits  of  the  Cwm  Elan  Lead  Mining  Company 
in  an  unquestionable  position  as  an  investment.” 


Further  Particulars  on  application  to  CHARLES  FEREDAY,  ESQ., 
2,  Somerset  Villas,  Prior  Park  Road,  Bath. 


Ancient  and  Modern  Pictures,  the  Property  of  Gentlemen,  and  suitable 
for  private  as  well  as  trade  buyers;  Gothic  Oak  Hall  Table,  and  a 
large  Glass. 


Mr.  bullock  will  Sell  at  his  House,  211,  High 

Holbom,  on  Wednesday,  March  6th,  at  12  for  1 o’clock,  an  assem- 
blage of  genuine  Paintings  by  Masters  of  the  English  and  Foreign 
Schools,  including  Barker  of  Bath,  Etty,  R. A.,  Gainsborough,  Gilpin, 
.Tan  Miel,  Morland,  Murillo,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Shee,  P.R.A.,  Vandyck, 
Van  Lint,  Vickers.  Also  a few  Old  Prints,  Water-colour  Drawings, 
Antique  Furniture,  Scotch  Stags’  and  Rams’  Heads,  and  Antlers.  On 
View,  and  Catalogues  to  be  had  two  days  prior. 


PARTEIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6cf.,  5s.  6(7., and  6s.  6cZ.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6(7.  per  ream. 
FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6(7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6(7.  per  ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 Super  thick  quahiy. 

TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (live 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c7. 


COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6(7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Businas 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 


SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6(7. 
SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 


Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  post 
free. 


(Established  1841.) 


MECHI’S  wedding  presents  consist  of! 

Dressing  Cases,  Dressing  Bags,  Work  Boxes  and  Bags,  Writing  j 
Cases,  Jewel  Cases,  Medijeval-mounted  Writing  Table  Sets  in 'W'ood  [ 
and  Gilt,  Albums,  Papier-mache  Tea  Trays,  Chests,  and  Caddies, 
Portable  Writing  Cases,  and  Despatch  Boxes  ; also  an  infinite  variety  i 
of  Novelties  to  choose  from — .112,  Regent  Street,  W.  Catalogues  post  ' 
free.  Mr.  Mechi  or  his  Son  attends  personally  daily.  I 


OLD  ENGLISH"  FURNITURE. 


Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 


COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS, 


109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGSl 


Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782.  ^ 


I L B 


ert  j.  french 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

CHURCH  HURNTITURE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES. 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


R.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so  resemble 
the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest 
observer.  Tliis  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or 
any  painful  operation  ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street.  At  home  from  10  till  5.  Consultations  free. 


Manila  cigars.— Messrs,  venning  & co. 

of  14.  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
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A GENERAL  LITERARY  INDEX:  INDEX  OF 
AUTHORS  : VENERABLE  BEDE. 

Thirty  articles  have  already  been  devoted  to 
this 

“Clarum  etvenerabile  nomen” — 

this  great  ornament  of  England,  and  Father  of  the 
Universal  Church;  hut  “a  list  of  the  different 
editions  of  his  works,  distinguishing  home  and 
continental  editions,  as  also  those  of  his  complete 
works  and  of  portions  of  his  works  ” (1®"  S.  vi. 
342)  has  not  yet  been  supplied  in  your  pages. 

The  first  general  collection  of  Bede’s  works  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1521  and  1544,  both  of  three 
parts,  in  one  volume  folio.  They  were  printed 
again  (1554)  at  the  same  place  in  eight  volumes. 
They  were  published  in  the  same  size  and  number 
of  volumes  by  Joannes  Hervagius  at  Basil  in  1563, 
at  Cologne  in  1612  and  1688.  That  of  1563  is 
still  the  best  edition  (Ebert.)  In  Migne’s  Cursus 
CompUtus,  tom.  xc.  xciv,,  the  complete  works  of 
Bede  have  been  collected ; and  accompanied  by  a 
new  English  translation  of  the  Historical  Works, 
and  a Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  LL.D.,  comprised  in  twelve  volumes,  8vo, 
1843-4.  The  reader  may  consult  also  Oudinus, 
De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,  i.  1681,  1712  ; Ma- 
billon.  Acta  Ord.  Benedicti,  S8ec.  iii.  i.  534 ; Cave’s 
Histoi'ia  Literaria,  i.  126,  which  has  been  followed 


by  the  editors  of  Biog.  Britannica)  Posse vinus,  Ap- 
par.  Sacer,  i.  200-5.  Fabricius.  For  opinions  in 
favour  of  Bede’s  works  Dr.  Giles  refers  to  Trithe- 
mius,  Sextus  Senensis,  Pope,  Blount,  Biog.  Brit. 
Rich.  Simon,  Bruckerii  JKsL  Cn'L  P7m7,,  &c.  Ley- 
serus  {Historia  Poetarum  et  Poematum  Medii  jEvi) 
refers  to  Honorius,  MiraSus,  Sigebertus,  Baleus, 
Pitseus. 

I have  prefixed  an  asterisk  to  such  of  his  works 
as  are  considered  by  Dr.  Giles  and  Mr.  Wright  to 
be  supposititious  or  dubious,  and  are  not  enu- 
merated in  the  list  drawn  up  by  Bede  himself  at 
the  end  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  In  the  Bio- 
grapliia  Literaria  Anglo- Saxonica  will  be  found  the 
editions  of  the  several  portions  of  his  works. 

After  noticing  the  principal  editions  of  our 
author,  and  giving  the  prefaces  and  dedicatory 
epistles,  Dr.  Giles  thus  proceeds : — The  following 
collation  (of  the  Basil  edition)  will  be  sufficient 
to  describe  these  volumes  and  their  contents.  The 
first  volume  has  an  engraved  title-page,  and  a 
table  of  contents  to  the  whole  series : . . . Secundus 
Tomus  . . . Philosophica  . . . Tertius,  Historica  . . . 
Quartus,  Commentaria  . . . Quintus,  Commentaria 
. . . Sextus,  Commentaria. . . Septimus,  Conciones, 
&c.  Octavus,  Qusestiones  elegantissimas  Vet.  Test. 

Operum  Catalogus : Primi  Tomi  Elenchus. 
*Cunabula  grammaticse  artis  Donati.^  *De  octo 
partibus  orationis.  De  arte  metrica.  This  book  is  in 
Putsch’s  Grammatici  Veteres,  pp.  2350-58.  Part  of 
it  is  found  in  Cassander’s  edition  of  Bede’s  Hymni, 
andinCassander’sworks,  Paris,  1616,  pp.  160-76,  In 
Giles  (vol,  vi.  p.  36):  Quum  parte  aliqua  orationis 
in  brevem  vocalem  terminata  sequens  sermo  a 
litera  z incipit,  nullam  producendi  habet  potesta- 
tem  : unde  est,  Et  nemorosa  Zacynthus.  Com- 
pare Valpy’s  ClassicalJournal,  ^^On  the  quantity  of 
a final  short  vowel  before  a word  beginning  with 
s followed  by  a consonant,”  i.  71-81,  283-98. 

De  schematibus  et  tropis  sacrm  Scripturee  ; cf. 
Horne  (vol.  ii.),  De  orthographia.  It  is  found  in 
Putsch’s  Grammatici  Vetei'esLaiini,  1605,  pp.  2775- 
2803.  Its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  (see 
Giles’s  preface,  vol.  vi.) : This  tract,  which  is 
written  according  to  alphabetical  arrangement, 
explains  the  orthography  and  different  significa- 
tion of  words  which  are  nearly  alike.”  (*De  arith- 
meticis  numeris)  : “ Numerus  est  multitude  ex 
unitatibus  constituta : nam  unio  semel  non  potest 
esse  numerus.  Arithmetica  autem  est  disciplina 
numerorum.  Grseci  enim  numerum  pvQfxhv  vocant. 
Numeri  disciplinam  apud  Graecos  primum  Py- 
thagoram  perhibent , conscripsisse ; ac  deinde  a 
Nicomacho  difiusius  esse  dispositam.  Quum  apud 
Latinos  primum  Apuleius,  deinde  Boetius  trans- 
tulerunt.  Numero  nummus  nomen  dedit,  et  a 
sui  frequentatione  vocabulum  ei  indidit.” 


1 I have  already  given  an  account  of  Donatus  de 
Grammatica  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  xii.  49.) 
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To  tlae  tract  Be  Numeris,  tlie  following  extract 
from  a communication  by  Peof.  De  Moegan  in 

N.  & Q./’  2"*^  S.  viii.  460,  will  be  a suitable  pre- 
face : — 

“ Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  distinction  of 
number  into  digitus,  articulus,  and  compositus,  for  which 

compotus  is  a MS.  contraction Old  Sacrobosco 

la3"S  it  down  that  digitus  is  1,  2, 3,  &c. ; articulus  is  10,  20, 
30,  &c. ; and  compositus  is  11  or  23,  or  36,  &c.  Lucas 
Pacioli  will  not  follow  him  entirely,  but  defines  composite 
to  be  made  by  multiptying  factors,  as  24  (6  x 4),  &c. ; 
and  this  sense  has  prevailed.  Computus  and  compotus 
meant  usually  time  reckonings,  or  almanacs ; as  in  the 
Computus  Ecclesiasticus  of  Sacrobosco  himself.  To  com- 
pute, in  the  modern  sense  (a  very  old  modern  sense),  is 
derived  from  thumbing  the  almanac,  not  the  abacus. 
Some  old  vernacular  works,  English  and  others,  distin- 
guish the  digit  from  the  articulate  number.  The  word 
articulus  seems  to  indicate  that  after  the  digits  had  been 
reckoned  on  the  finger  ends — taking  up  the  name  of  the 
whole  finger,  as  first  tenants,  the  tens  were  reckoned  on 
the  joints.  It  should  be  noted  that  Sacrobosco  means  by 
articulus  any  number  divisible  into  tens,  as  100,  1000,  200, 
5000,”  &c. 

“Post  praedicta  scias  breviter  quod  tres  numerorum 

Distinctae  species  sunt ; nam  quidam  digiti  sunt ; 

Articuli  quidam  ; quidam  quoque  compositi  sunt. 

Sunt  digiti  numeri  qui  semper  infra  decern  sunt ; 

Articuli  decupli  digitorum  ; compositi  sunt 

Illi  qui  constant  ex  articulis  digitisque.” 

Alexandri  de  Villa  Dei  Carmen  de  Algorismo 
(Halliwell’s  Rara  Mathematical) 

De  computo  dialogus  ; de  divisionibus  tempo- 
rum  liber  j de  aritbmeticis  propositionibus ; de  ra- 
tione  calculi ; de  numerorum  divisione  j de  loquela 
per  gestum  digitorum ; Bridferti  Ramesiensis  com- 
mentariolus  5 Jo.  Noviomagi  scholia  j de  ratione 
unciarum,  &c. 

“ Here  the  author  gives  the  Abacus  or  multiplication 
table  of  P3Thagoras  [Mensa  Pythagorica,  cf.  Turner, 
iii.  408],  and  a collection  of  arithmetical  questions,  such 
as  are  now  found  in  those  elementary  books  which  pro- 
pose problems  of  this  kind  in  an  entertaining  form.  There 
is  a series  of  calculating  tables,  a treatise  upon  weights 
and  measures,  and  another  upon  the  lunar  motions. 
There  is  an  ephemeris  most  laboriously  calculated : an 
ignorant  eye  may  perceive  how  much  head-work  its  dia- 
grams and  tables  must  have  cost ; but  it  would  require 
no  common  proficiency  in  science  to  ascertain  their  accu- 
racy, and  estimate  from  them  the  degree  of  knowledge  in 
those  branches  to  which  Bede  had  attained.  There  are 
computations  for  the  kalendar  and  tables  in  which  Easter 
is  calculated  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  year  1595.  He  wrote  also  upon  indigitation, 
both  as  an  art  of  computing  b3’’  the  fingers,  and  of  con- 
versing by  them ; upon  chronology,  dialling,  the  astro- 
labe, the  poles,  and  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  music 
theoretical  and  practical,  nativities,  venesection,  the  ele- 
ments, the  planets,  and  the  constellations.” — Southey’s 
VindicicB  Ecclesioe  Anglicance. 

On  the  probable  connection  of  the  invention  of 
the  Dominical  Cycle  which  is  meant  by  Bede 
when  he  speaks  of  the  laterculus  Septizodii  (p.  224) 
with  the  Paschal  controversy  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, see  Greswell’s  Origines  Calendarice,  Introd. 
p.  190,  Prelim.  Diss.  § 17  p.  xxx.  n.  3,  De  toni- 
truis  libellus.  This  is  retained  by  Giles,  but  not 


the  following  : *Prognostica  temporum  ; de  men-  I 
sura  horologii ; de  astrolabio ; de  nativitate  infan-  | 
tiuni  ,*  de  minutione  sanguinis ; de  septem  mundi  i 
miraculis  ,*  de  ratione  computi.  Some  of  his  Poe- 
mata  are  undoubtedly  spurious. 

“ Aldhelm  might  well  sa3^  that  the  labour  of  all  his  I 
other  acquisitions  was  small  in  the  comparison  with  that  | 
which  he  endured  when  studying  arithmetic.  But  that  , 
the  Anglo-Saxons  attained  great  practical  skill  in  calcu-  1 
lation  the  elaborate  works  of  Bede  sufficiently  testify.”  I 
Sharon  Turner,  iii.  429.  Respecting  the  circuit,  3’^our  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Wm.  Davis  (“  N.  & Q.”  3'''i  S.  iv.  497) 
should  consult  Bucherius,  De  Doctrina  Temporum^  \ 
458  sqq. 

Secundi  Tomi  Elenchus  (De  natura  rerum),  j 
Sumner  in  his  Records  of  the  Creation  (vol.  i.)  sup-  1 
plies  an  illustration  of  cap.  xli.,  Cur  mare  sit 
amarum ; et  c.  xxvi.  libri  sequentis  : — 

“ Our  Venerable  Bede  made  some  attempts  to  enter  this 
new  region,  and  his  treatise  on  the  nature  of  things  shows 
that  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  study  of  natural 
philosoph3’-  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  work  has 
two  great  merits — it  assembles  into  one  focus  the  wisest 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subjects  he  discusses,  and  1 
it  continually  refers  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  natural  j 
causes.  The  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  prevented  him  j 
from  discerning  the  true  natural  causes  of  many  things, 
but  the  principle  of  referring  the  events  and  appearances 
of  nature  to  its  own  laws  and  agencies  displa3^s  a mind  of 
a sound  philosophical  tendency,  and  was  calculated  to 
lead  his  countrymen  to  a just  mode  of  thinking  on  these 
subjects.  Although  to  teach  that  thunder  and  lightning 
were  the  collisions  of  the  clouds,  and  that  earthquakes  I 
were  the  effect  of  winds  rushing  through  the  spongy  I 
caverns  of  the  earth  were  erroneous  deductions,  3’’et  they  j 
Avere  light  itself  compared  with  the  superstitions  which 
other  nations  have  attached  to  these  phenomena.  Such 
theories  directed  the  mind  into  the  right  path  of  reason- 
ing, though  the  correct  series  of  the  connected  events  and 
the  operating  laws  had  not  then  become  known.  The 
work  of  Bede  is  evidence  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Teutonic  nations  in  the  Roman  empire  did  not  barbarize 
knowledge.  He  collected  and  taught  more  natural  truths 
with  fewer  errors  than  any  Roman  book  on  the  same 
subjects  had  accomplished.  Thus  his  work  displays  an 
advance,  not  a retrogradation  of  human  knowledge ; and 
from  its  judicious  selection,  and  concentration  of  the  best 
natural  philosoph3’-  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  does  high 
credit  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  good  sense. — p.  430.  ; 

“ Turner  here  gives  selections  from  this  and  the  follow- 
ing treatise,  which  conveA"  a general  idea  of  the  substance 
of  their  contents De  temporum  ratione  (p.  432).  He 
thinks  the  Antipodes  a fable ; but  from  no  superstition,  1 
but  because  the  ancients  had  taught  that  the  torrid  zone  ! 
was  uninhabitable  and  impassable.  Yet  he  seems  to  ; 
admit  that  between  this  and  the  parts  about  the  South  j 
Pole,  which  he  thought  a mass  of  congelation,  there  was  I 

some  habitable  land.  It  was  the  probabilit3’-  of  human  ! 

existence  in  such  circumstances,  not  such  a local  part  of  | 
the  earth,  which  Bede  discredited.  [There  is  an  explana- 
tion of  his  mental  arithmetic  — Quae  sit  Feria  inCalendis, 
caput  xxi. — in  “ N.  & Q.”  1**  S.  iv.  201,  &c.]  De  sex 
aetatibus  Mundi,  sive  Chronicon.  His  treatise  on  the 
Six  Ages  gives  a regular  series  of  Jewish  chronology,  and 
then  of  general  chronolog3’,  carried  down  to  the  3’'ear  729. 

De  temporibus.  From  Alcuin’s  Epist.  5,  we  find  that 
Charlemagne  had  read  our  Bede’s  work,  De  Temporibus. 
(Turner.)  *Sententiae  ex  Aristotele,  cum  commentariolo 
incerti  autoris.  His  works  poured  a useful  flood  of  matter 
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for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  and  collected  into  one  focus  all  that  was  known  to 
the  ancient  world,  excepting  the  Greek  mathematicians, 
and  some  of  their  literature  and  philosophy  which  he  had 
not  much  studied.  ^Turner.)  *Sententi3e  ex  Cicerone. 
His  moral  taste  and  wisdom  appears  in  his  excellent  selec- 
tion of  moral  sentences  from  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
....  His  treatise  on  blood-letting  displays  some  of  the 
universal  superstitions  of  his  countrymen  as  to  proper 
days  and  times  (0pp.  i.  p.  472)  ; and  in  another  work  he 
tells  us  that  trees  ought  to  be  cut  in  the  third  week^of 
the  moon,  or  they  will  be  corroded  by  worms  (ii.  115) ; 
but  it  is  St.  Ambrose,  not  himself,  who  is  responsible  for 
this  fancy.  He  states  of  the  tides  that  they  followed  the 
moon,  and  that,  as  the  moon  rises  and  sets  every  day 
four-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  an  hour  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding, so  do  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  with  a similar  retar- 
dation (ii.  116).  Turner,  iii.  409. 

« *Proverbia.— De  substantiis.  It  is  in  the  tract  on  sub- 
stances that  Bede’s  metaphysical  tendencies  appear.  . . . 
His  view  of  nature  is  not  unpleasing.  Observe  how  all 
things  are  made  to  suit  and  are  governed  : heat  by  cold ; 
cold  by  heat ; day  by  night,  and  winter  by  summer,  &c. 
(Turner,  p.  449). — *Iidementa  Philosophise.  For  the  credit 
both  of  Bede  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  I should  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  four  books,  De  Ele- 
mentis  Philosophise,  printed  as  it  is  in  his  works,  were 
actually  his  composition,  for  they  display  a spirit  of  in- 
vestigation, a soundness  of  philosophical  mind,  and  a 
quantity  of  just  opinions  on  natural  philosophy  that 
I would  do  credit  to  any  age  before  that  of  Friar  Bacon. 
I But  its  merit  compels  us  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  its 
belonging  to  the  eighth  century.  (Turner,  p.  432.) 

“ De  Paschce  celebratione,  sive  de  asquinoctio  vernali ; 
de  divinatione  mortis  et  vitae,  Petosyris  ad  Necepsum 
regem  ^gypti  epistola ; de  Area  Noe  ; de  linguis  gen- 
tium; Sibyllina  oracula. 

“The  shamelessness  with  which  works  were  falsely 
ascribed  to  Bede  is  sufficiently  evident  from  one  instance 
taken  from  this  list.  The  musical  tracts  {De  Musica 
Theorica  and  De  Musica  Quadrata  sive  Mensurata')  con- 
tain French  names  of  airs,  but  that  language  could  not 
have  been  spoken  till  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Bede.” 
(Giles,  vol.  vi.) 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 
[To  be  continued.] 


BROUGHAM  ANECDOTES. 

Beyond  the  immediate  gratification  Brougham 
imparts  to  others  by  his  own  recollections  of  him- 
self, he  creates  a fresh  delight  by  awakening  in 
i others  their  own  recollections  of  him ; and,  from 
j an  old  memory,  the  following  incidents  are 
* aroused. 

^ In  1812,  Burdett  had  an  action  brought  against 
him  by  Morris,  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster, 
I for  a proportion  of  the  hustings  expenses  attend- 
j ant  on  the  then  recent  election,  which  the  baronet 
1 defended  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a candi- 
date ; and  on  my  father,  who  was  his  solicitor, 
asking  him  what  King’s  Co^unsel  he  wished  re- 
tained against  the  official  and  talented  silk  en- 
gaged on  the  other  side,  with  Ellenborough  for 
judge,  Burdett  replied  that  he  would  have  none, 

I but  that  Brougham  should  be  his  leader ; and  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  king  of  the  populace,  Brougham 


alone  was  retained ; and  to  follow  such  youthful 
seniority  it  was  not,  with  a Law  List  a third  of  its 
present  bulk,  an  easy  task  to  provide  a suitable 
junior. 

At  the  consultations  on  the  case  at  Brougham’s 
chambers  I remember  seeing  over  his  mantel- 
shelf, framed  and  glazed,  a manuscript  invective 
against  his  political  opponents,  in  some  such 
strain  as  this : — 

“ If  bugs  infest  the  bed  whereon  I lie. 

Shall  I,  disturb’d,  lie  tranquil  ? No,  not  I. 

I’ll  rise  and  rout  them,  nor  deem  routing  done 
’Till  I’ve  crushed  them  every  one.” 

Brougham’s  sparkling  vivacity  made  him  swift 
at  repartee.  For  example,  I chanced  to  be  in  the 
gallery  of  old  St.  Stephen’s  when  Castlereagh, 
in  a debate  upon  army  estimates,  finished  his 
speech  with  a playful  sally  on  the  military  tactics 
and  array  of  the  opposition  for  the  approaching 
division;  and  had  no  sooner  sat  down,  than 
Brougham,  springing  to  his  feet  and  doffing  his 
hat,  uttered  with  his  best  gesticulation  and  vehe- 
mence : “ Sir,  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon 
has  been  twitting  my  side  of  the  house  with 
soldier-like  discipline  and  mustering  for  the  com- 
ing vote.  Sir,  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any- 
thing more  martial  in  our  movements  or  display 
for  this  night’s  division  than  on  his ; but  this  I 
know,  that,  at  all  events,  with  us  there  is  no 
'pmjP  John  Pike. 


FAMILY  OF  ORDE. 

According  to  Nisbet  the-  family  of  Orde  belongs 
to  “Northumberland-upon-Tweed.”  Although  a 
Scotsman,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  that 
“ Orde  of  that  Ilk  ” had  lands  bearing  that  name 
in  the  county  of  Banff  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 
Fie  gives  the  arms  thus,  “Azure,  three  fishes 
haurient,  argent,”  and  observes : — 

“ The  principal  family  of  the  name  is  of  an  old  stand- 
ing, as  Ord  of  that  Ilk  and  of  Folkingtoun  ; from  which 
there  are  several  families  in  that  county.” 

At  present  there  are  three  Ords:  East  Ord, 
Middle  Ord,  and  West  Ord.  These  belong  to  three 
different  proprietors,  though,  doubtless,  at  an  early 
period  they  formed  one  estate.  There  still  exists 
a family  of  wealth  and  position  known  as  the 
Ordes  of  Nunnykirk.  But  the  Scotch  race  of 
“ Orde  de  le  Orde  ” has  ceased  to  exist,  as  proprie- 
tors at  least;  and  the  name  is  uncommon  in 
Scotland. 

The  following  charter  proves  the  existence  of 
the  Scotish  “ Ordes  de  la  Orde  ” in  1435.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  Andrew  of  Orde,  the  granter,  had 
no  seal,  and  was  obliged  to  procure  a loan  the  seal 
of  that  “provident  man  ” William  Harper,  notary 
public;  who,  at  the  date  of  the  writ,  was  a 
“ writer  ” or  attorney  in  the  Burgh  Court  of  Had- 
dington. The  previous  owner  of  the  Banffshire 
Orde  was  called  John  Davison,  father  of  Andrew 
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Orde,  wlio  transfers  his  right  to  his  brother 
Duncan.  This  is  curious,  as  showing  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  surname  of  Davison  and  sub- 
stitution of  the  territorial  name  of  Orde  in  its 
stead.*  It  also  establishes  the  existence  of  a 
Burgh  Court  in  1435  in  the  county  town,  prov-  . 
ing  that  Haddington  must  have  been  a place  of 
importance,  until  it  was  destroyed  next  century  by 
the  English  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

“ Omnibus  lianc  Cartara  visuris  vel  audituris  Andreas 
de  Orde  filius  quondam  Joannis  Davison  de  le  Erde, 
salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam.  Sciatis  me  non  vi  aut 
metu  ductum,  nec  errore  lapsum,  sed  mea  mera  et  spon- 
tanea voluntate,  dedisse,  concessisse,  et  hac  presenti  carta 
mea  confirmasse,  dilecto  fratri  meo  Duncano  de  le  Orde, 
Totum  Jus  et  clameum,  proprietatem,  et  possessionem, 
que  et  quas  habeo,  seu  quouismodo  habere  potero  in  futu- 
rum,  in  et  ad  terras  de  le  Orde,  cum  pertinenciis  jacentes 
infra  vicecomitatum  de  Bamfe,  ita  quod  ego  predictus 
Andreas,  nec  heredes  mei  nec  aliquis,  nostro  nomine, 
aliquod  jus  vel  clameum  in  hereditate  nec  possessione 
in  dictis  terris  de  le  Orde  nec  in  aliqua  parte  ejusdem 
exigere  poterimus  quovismodo  vendere,  sed  ab  eisdeni 
terris  sumusexclusiinperpetuum.  In  cujusrei testimonium 
quia  sigillum  proprium  non  habui  vendere,  sigillum  pro- 
vidi  viri  Willelmi  Harpar,  burgensis  de  Garmilton  (?), 
notarii  publici  ac  scribse,  curias  burgalis  de  Hadyngton, 
magna  cum  instantia  procuravi  apponi.  Coram  hiis  tes- 
tibus,  Hugone  Sprote,  Thoma  Collane,  et  Eicardo  clerico, 
burgensibus  de  Hadyngton,  Thoma  Huntar,  Willelmo 
Stenson  [Stevenson],  Joanne  de  [Turr]ibus,f  cum  multis 
aliis  testibus  ad  premissa  vocatis  specialiter  et  rogatis. 
Apud  Hadyngton,  decimo  quarto  die  mensis  Julii,  anno 
Domini  millessimo  quadringentesimo  trecesimo  quinto.” 

The  Ordes  continued  in  the  county  of  Banff 
fbr,  at  least,  more  than  a century  afterwards : for 
upon  June  10, 1558,  Elizabeth  Orde,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  James  Orde,  portioner  of  that  ilk,  was 
served  heir  of  her  father  in  various  tenements  and 
lands  apparently  of  considerable  value,  within  the 
burgh  of  Banff,  before  Sir  George  Ogilvy  of  Dun- 
lugus,  provost,  and  the  magistrates  of  that  royal 
burgh.  On  this  occasion  James  Orde  appeared 
for  her  as  “ tutor  de  jure  et  facto.”  J.  M. 

Not  AisrswERiisTG  Letters. — I have  always  held 
the  neglect  of  answering  letters  inexcusable  upon 
all  the  ordinary  pretences.  Illness,  great  pressure 
of  affairs,  and  absolute  want  of  time  are  just  ex- 
cuses ; but  these  can  rarely  be  alleged  with  truth 
in  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  cases  where 
the  real  cause  is  indolence  and  want  of  friendship. 
St.  Jerome  complains  in  his  Epist.  Ixxxii.  to  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Anapsychias  of  their  neglecting  to 
write,  in  language  which  would  very  forcibly 
apply  in  too  many  cases  in  our  days  : — 

“ Non  me  poenitet  impudentim,  qua,  tacentibus  vobis 
cpistolas  meas  frequenter  ingessi,  ut  rescriptum  mererer, 


* Nisbet’s  Heraldry,  vol.  i.  p.  33G.  Edinburgh,  1 722. 
Folio. 

t Tills  name  is  almost  illegible  ; but  is  conjectured  to 
be  De  Turribus,  the  last  four  letters  being  distinctly 
“ ibus.”  The  notary’s  seal  is  still  appended,  but  the 
shield  is,  as  regards  what  was  upon  it,  ver}'^  badly  injured. 


et  VOS  esse  sospites,  non  aliis  nunciautibus,  sed  vestro  po-  | 
tissimum  sermone  cognoscerem.”  j 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  never  had  to  1 
reproach  himself  with  this  fault.  In  the  course  I 
of  a long  life  he  can  recollect  only  one  instance  in  i 
which,  for  some  cause  not  now  remembered,  he  ■ 
had,  contrar}^  to  his  custom,  delayed  answering  a I 
friend’s  letter ; and  to  pacify  him  he  began  his  I 
response  at  last  with  the  following  parody  on  the  I 
“ Woodpecker,”  after  stating  that  he  had  found 
his  friend’s  letter  ; — ; 

“ I knew  by  the  dirt  that  so  greasefully  lined 

All  its  corners  and  sides,  that  an  answer  was  due  ; I 

And  I said  if  a sheet  in  my  desk  I can  find,  j 

My  pen  that  is  ready  shall  fill  it  for  vou.” 

E.  C.  H. 

Georue  Ferrers. — Very  little  is  known  of 
this  interesting  old  worthy.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Alban’s,  educated  at  Oxford,  studied  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  was  patronised  by  Lord  Cromwell.  He 
was  appointed  ^^Lord  of  the  Pastimes  in  the 
King’s  House,  Nov.  1552,”  and  died  at  Flam- 
stead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1579. 

In  one  of  Thorpe’s  catalogues  of  MSS.  (1833, 
p.  46)  occurs  this  entry : — 

“ A Warrant  for  delivering  to  two  of  our  children  that 
were  of  our  chapel,  William  Alderson  and  Arthur  Lov- 
kyne,  being  at  our  finding  with  Dr.  Ferres,  three  yards 
of  tawney  for  a gown,  &c.  Kichmond,  Dec.  14,  1510.” 

It  is  suggested  in  a note  that  this  Dr.  Ferrqs, 
or  Ferrers,  was  the  father  of  George  Ferrers — a 
conjecture  worthy  of  notice  for  the  future  bio- 
graphy of  this  old  “ lawyer,  poet,  and  historian.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbadlt. 

Solar  topee.” — ^‘Cornwallis,  Ellenborough,  , 
and  Dalhousie  were  real  kings,  with  ^ solar  topees  ’ i 
for  crowns.”  {Daily  Telegrayh^  Feb.  14.)  Sola  or  i 
solah  is  the  name  of  a peculiar  vegetable  substance  ' 
(pith)  of  which  such  topees  or  hats  are  made,  and 
the  latter  are  not  called  solar  because  they  protect 
the  head  from  the  solar  rays.  S. 

The  Ptrrhihe  Ode. — The  unease  of  Milton’s 
version  is  not  more  opposite  to  the  movement  of 
its  original  than  to  the  “free  thought  ” of  his  own 
harmonious  numbers,  but  the  grammatical  and 
idiomatic  differences  of  the  two  languages  embar- 
rassed his  literality.  Had  he  Anglicised  Horace 
instead  of  Latinizing  himself,  he  would  have  en- 
riched our  national  poetry  with  one  other  matchless 
lyric. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Milton’s  Latinity 
have  induced  me  to  attempt  a translation  of  this 
ode,  slightly  graduating  his  metre,  12,  8,  6,  for 
the  sake  of  the  “dying  * fall,”  frequently  essential 
to  the  rhythm  of  lyric  verse,  especially  when  un- 
rhymed and  framed  in  irregular  measures. 

* “ That  strain  again  : — it  had  a dying  fall.” 

Sliakspere. 
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In  behalf  of  these  my  opinions — heresies  some 
may  account  them — I ask  the  unusual,  hut  not 
■wholly  unprecedented  S.  ii.  210),  favour  of  a 
place  in  the  classic  repertory  of  N.  & Q.”  though 
not  generally  open  to  the  poetical  fancies  of  its 
correspondents  : — 

THE  PYRRHIHE  ODE. 

“ What  dainty  youth,  reclined  on  many  a rose 
And  sprent  with  dewy  sweets,  doth  woo  thee  now, 
Lady,  in  yon  close  bower  ? for  whom 
Braided  is  thy  bright  hair, 

Nice  in  its  negligence  ? How  soon,  alas  ! 

Will  he  o’er  mutable  faith  and  fortune  mourn. 

And  Afonder  at  the  darkness  strange 
Of  the  storm-fretted  deep — 

He,  Avho  noAV  revels  in  thy  wealth  of  love, 

Deeming  thee  all  his  * own,  and  ever  kind. 
Regarding  not  the  treacherous  gale  ! 
ill-destined  they,  Avho  try. 

Unwarned,  thy  witcheries — me  the  sacred  wall 
Shows  on  a votive  tablet  to  have  hung 
My  sea-drenched  garments  dedicate  f 
To  Him  who  rules  the  Avave. 

Edmund  Lenthall  Swiete. 

Cut  oee  one’s  Nose,”  etc. — In  a MS.  copy 
of  Peter  of  Blois’s  treatise,  Super  nimia  dila- 
cione  Jerosolimitani  itineris,”  vp’ritten  in  tbe  four- 
teenth century,  I have  met  "with  the  follo'sving 
early  example  of  this  saying — viz. 

“ In  medio  populi  tui  proAmrbium  vulgare  est,  male 
ulciscitur  dedecussibi  illatum  qui  amputatnasum  suum.” 

s.  s. 

Punning  Mottoes. — On  Feb.  1 a meeting  of 
the  school  board  was  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Worcester,  chiefly  to  discuss  the  objection  raised 
by  Mr.  Witherington,  architect,  against  Mr.  Day, 
architect.  These  two  gentlemen  had  competed 
with  thirty-four  other  architects  for  premiums 
offered  by  the  board  for  projected  schools,  and 
the  first  two  prizes  had  been  awarded  to  them. 
Mr.  Witherington  objected  to  the  award  being 
made  to  Mr.  Day,  because  the  motto  under  which 
his  plans  had  been  exhibited  was  “De  Die”j  and 
he  urged  that,  as  Mr.  Day  was  a local  man,  the 
motto  would  indicate  his  name  to  the  board.  The 
board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hastings,  overruled  the  objection  and  appointed 
Mr.  Day  their  architect.  , Cuthbeet  Bede. 

“Eileen  Aeoon.”-^Dk.  Pimbault  (ix.  99), 
asserts  that  the  “ Irish  air  known  as  Eileen  Aroon, 
and  by  other  names  . . was  revived  to  the  words 
of  ‘ Robin  Adair  ’ by  Braham  in  1811.”  An  article 
in  “N.  & Q,”  (3’^'^  S.  vi.  35)  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  words  to  this  air  were  composed  before 
Braham’s  time,  their  author  being  Mr.  St.  Leger, 
son  of  Sir  John  St.  Leger;  and  the  characters 
mentioned  in  it  prove  this,  as  they  were  St. 

* Semper  vacuum, 

t “ . . . . fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal.” 


Leger’s  personal  friends  and  contemporaries, 
true  version  commences  : — 

“ Yon  are  welcome  to  Puckstown,* 

Robin  Adair ! 

You  are  welcome  to  Puckstown, 

Robin  Adair ! 

How  does  Johnny  Mac’relf  do. 

Aye,  and  Luke  Gardiner  | too? 

Why  did  they  not  come  with  you  ? 

Robin  Adair ! 

C.  S. 

“Gods  have  taken  Shapes  oe  Beasts. — 

“ Florizel.  The  gods  themseh’^es 

Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them.” 

Winter’s  Tale,  Act  lY.  Sc.  F, 

Here  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  adopted  oi" 
remembered  literally  the  passage  in  one  of  Lyly’s- 
plays,  where  Tyterus  says : — ■ 

“ To  gaine  love,  the  gods  have  taken  shapes  of  beasts.”'  ' 

Gallathea,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

W.  L.  Rushton, 

Free  Translation.  — In  the  remarkable  Tich- 
borne  case  I read — “ When  asked  the  meaning  of 
Imis  Deo  semper,  the  claimant  said  it  meant  ‘ The 
laws  of  God  for  ever,  or  permanently  ’ (laughter.’') 
This  reminds  me  of  a no  less  ludicrous  answer 
given  by  a French  Sir  Roger,  who,  being  asked 
to  translate  numero  Deus  impure  gaudet,  unhesita- 
tingly replied  “Le  numero  deux  se  rejouit  d’etre- 
impair.”  P.  A.  L. 

Wordsworth’s  “Primrose.” — No  lines  have 
been  more  quoted  than  the  following,  which  occui- 
in  Peter  Pell : — 

“ A primrose,  bj’  the  river’s  brim, 

A yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more.” 

In  the  well-known  song,  “ Life  let  us  Cherish,”" 
which  is  translated  from  the  German  by  (I  be- 
lieve) General  Burgoyne,  we  have  an  idea  similar- 
to  that  in  Wordsworth’s  poem,  viz.  — 

“ Heedless,  by  the  lily  stray. 

That  blossoms  in  the  way.” 

As  the  song  was  published  half  a century  or 
more  before  Peter  Pell,  may  not  Wordsworth’s 
idea  have  been  suggested  by  the  lines  in  the 
song?  Stephen  Jackson- 

* Mr.  St.  Leger’s  residence,  near  Dublin. 

f Alderman  J.  Macarrell  of  Lissenhall,  neaV  Dublin,.. 
M.P.  for  Carliugford  from  1741  till  his  death  in  1757.  He 
served  the  otBce  of  high  sheriff  of  the  city  in  1723,  and 
lord  mayor  in  1739.  Owing  chiefl}^  to  Dean  SAvift’s- 
opposition,  he  failed  in  his  candidature  to  represent  that 
city  in  Parliament  in  1733. 

I A privy  councillor,  who  died  1753. 
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EEV.  THOS.  CROMWELL,  PH.D.,  E.S.A. 

Can  your  learned  correspondent  Dk.  Eimbault  in- 
form me  in  what  way  this  gentleman  was  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  Protector  ? Doctor  Crom- 
well was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Black 
Friars’  Chapel,  Canterbury,  of  which  he  was  the 
minister.  He  was  previously  minister  of  the  Old 
Chapel  on  Stoke  Newington  Green,  Middlesex, 
and  where  he  officiated  for  twenty-five  years  after 
his  ordination  there.  He  was  the  author  of 
Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromivell,  hy  a Descendant  of 
the  Family.  I never  saw  the  work,  but  such,  I 
am  told,  was  the  title.  He  was  also  author  of 
History  of  Clei'kemvell,  Walks  round  Islington  (an 
amusing  bit  of  parochial  gossip),  Thanet  and  the 
Cinque  Ports,  Literary  Flowrets,  a sermon  on 
Church  Music,  and  also  of  The  Garden  and  the 
Sepulchre— sermon  on  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  He  contributed  to  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine,  Chaniber^ s Journal,  and  to 
other  periodicals.  I have  been  told  that  the 
letterpress  to  Storer’s  Cathedrals  was  from  his  pen. 
He  was  favourably  known  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  provinces  as  a lecturer  on  archaeological 
subjects,  particularly  on  Stonehenge.  I have 
heard  him  say  that  he  was  “ a descendant  of 
the  Cromwell  family.”  Although  a Dissenting 
minister,*  Dr.  Cromwell  was  for  many  years  vestry 
clerk  of  Clerkenwell,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
fulfilled  in  an  honourable  and  impartial  manner. 

The  old  Puritan  chapel  on  Newington  Green  is 
rich  in  historical  reminiscences.  In  addition  to 
an  elegant  but  simple  monument  to  Dr.  Cromwell, 
there  are  memorials  to  Dr.  Price  (the  opponent 
of  Burke),  who  was  minister  there  j to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  (whose  husband  was  minister),  and  to 
Samuel  Rogers  the  poet,  who  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  worshippers  and  a trustee.  Residing 
as  I do  at  a distance,  I cannot  give  any  of  the 
dates  on  the  above  monuments.  The  monument 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  erected  by  the  Charles  ” 
of  her  Early  Lessons.  Doctor  Isaac  Watts  used 
occasionally  to  occupy  the  pulpit — the  one  that 
happily  still  exists.  Some  of  the  descendants  of 
Matthew  Henry  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wright  {alias 
Papal  Wright)  have  been  connected  with  the 
place ; and  Edgar  Poe,  the  American  poet,  when 
a resident  on  the  “ Green,”  was  a very  regular 
attendant,  as  was  also  the  late  Mrs.  Reed,  a lite- 
rary lady  well  known  in  the  “Row”  as  a com- 
piler and  editor.  The  exterior  of  this  old  Puritan 
“conventicle”  has  been  sadly  treated  by  beauti- 
fiers,  and  the  interior  has  been  turne'd  into  an 
elegant  spruce-looking  “chapel”!  Indeed,  the 
entire  edifice  is  now  as  unseemly  and  ugly  and 

[*  He  was  foi-merly  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Lewis’s  History  of  Islington,  p.  319. — Ed.] 


undevotional  in  appearance  as  cement,  plaster,  and  | 
builders’  architecture  could  make  it. 

Ax  X Newtoxiax  axd  GPvEex  Max. 


SOTHERON  QUERIES. 

1.  In  Lawton’s  Collectio  Rerum  Ecclesiasti- 
carum  de  Dicecesi  Ehoracenci,  page  156,  refer- 
ence is  made  among  the  lost  charities  of  the 
parish  of  Snaith,  co.  York,  to  “ Sotheron’s  gift  (no  , 
date),  IZ.  per  annum,  mentioned  in  the  return 
made  in  1786.”  Who  was  the  donor  of  this  gift? 

I am  inclined  to  believe  one  of  the  Sotherons  of 
Darrington,  AYrkshire,  from  the  fact  of  members 
of  that  familv  having  lived  for  some  time  at 
Hooke  and  Goole,  near  Snaith.  The  charity  is  now 
apparently  unknown  there.  The  rector  of  Snaith 
some  time  since  informed  me  “ There  is  no  charity 
or  benefaction  connected  with  this  parish  under 
the  appellation  of  Sotheron’s  gift.” 

2.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform 
me  who  was  the  Mr.  Sotheron  mentioned  in  the 
following  extract  from  Hunter's  South  Yorkshire, 
vol.  i.  p.  28,  parish  of  Doncaster  ? — 

“1727.  Against  the  proclamation  of  King  George  II* 
it  was  ordered  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses 
be  mounted  on  horseback,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in 
their  gowns ; and  that  Sir  George  Cooke,  Mr.  Brian 
Cooke,  Mr.  Fountayne,  Mr.  Wrightson,  Mr.  Woodyeare, 
Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Copley,  Mr.  Sunderland,  and  Mr. 
Sotheron,  with  the  gentlemen  and  best  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  be  invited ; and  that  four  dozen  of  wine  be  taken 
up  and  three  half-hogsheads  of  ale,  and  be  drunk  among 
the  company.  The  liquor  to  be  provided  and  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Cowley,  Mr.  Mawhood,  and  the  stevrard,  and  that 
they  make  a bowl  of  punch.  The  procession  was  to  be 
in  the  following  order ” 

3.  Notice  is  taken  of  a Mr.  Sotbern  in 

“ The  p’ceedinge  of  the  funerall  of  Geffrey  EUwes, 
Esq.,  Allderman  of  London,  which  was  solempnised  on 
Tewesday  the  14th  of  May,  1616,  & p’ceeded  from  the 
Merchant  taylors’  Hall  to  the  p’ish  church  of  St. 
[Swithin]  Channinge  Strete.” — Extracted  from  the  Hare 
MS.  and  printed  in  Howard’s  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  i 
Heraldica,  Quarterly  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2-3.) 

Who  was  this  Mr.  Sotbern  ? There  is  reason  to 
tbink  be  was  one  of  a family  of  Shropshire  descent, 
who  bad  a grant  of  crest  and  motto  in  1628,  and 
whose  pedigree  was  entered  in  the  Heraldic  Visi- 
tation of  London  made  in  1633-4. 

Information  of  the  above  to  the  undermentioned 
address  as  early  as  possible  will  greatly  oblige,  as 
also  any  other  notes  of  Sotbernes  or  Sotherons,  or 
of  members  of  famibes  of  somewhat  similar  names. 

Chaeles  Sothekax. 

6,  l\Ieadow  Street,  Moss-Side,  near  Manchester. 


LOVE’S  TRIUMPH. 

Amongst  the  immense  lots  of  odd  volumes  and 
pamphlets  sold  in  bundles  when  the  library  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh was  brought  to  the  hammer,  there  was 
found  a small  duodecimo,  printed  at  Amsterdam  by  | 
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I Kichard  Raven,  in  very  wretched  order— only  one- 
I half  of  the  title-page  remaining,  defective  at  the 
end,  and  wanting  one  leaf  of  “the  Author’s  Faith,” 
which  is  a sort  of  introduction  to  the  poem  that 
follows,  and  which  is  called  “ Love’s  Revenge,” 
written,  as  we  learn  from  a remaining  portion  of 
the  title-page,  “ hy  Joss.  Speed.” 

Not  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  any 
account  of  this  production,  I have  ventured  to 
trouble  “N.  & Q.”  to  ascertain  if  anything  is 
known  about  a poem  far  from  deficient  in  merit, 

! and  the  versification  of  which  is  more  harmonious 
I ’ than  usually  is  the  case  at  the  time  it  was  pub- 
j lishe.d,  which,  as  the  date  is  torn  off,  was  perhaps 
I before  1640.  The  preface,  in  rhyme,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ When  darknesse  is  snpprest  by  light 

That  night’s  black  shadows  shun  the  day  ; 

True  faith  doth  give  the  soul  a sight 
To  see  and  finde  the  living  w'^ay. 

“ Then  must  proud  Death  give  place  to  life, 

In  vain  it  is  his  strength  to  tiy, 

For  Hope  will  end  that  deadly  strife, 

And  sw'allow  Death  in  victory.  , 

“ And  Errour  must  acknowledge  truth 
For  all  his  fierce  and  cruel  rage, 

For  love  hath  threaten’d  him  in  youth, 

And  will  not  spare  him  in  his  age. 

“ When  Faith  hath  light  for  to  discern, 

And  Hope  can  hold  in  storm  and  rain. 

If  Love  be  there  to  guide  the  stern, 

The  wished  shore  they  shall  attain  : 

No  travel  can  unfruitful  prove 
When  Faith  and  Hope  do  work  by  love. 

“ When  unbelief  is  beaten  down, 

And  faith  has  got  the  upper  hand, 

Then  light  doth  shew  true' faith  her  crown 
Which  she  shall  have  if  she  do  stand. 

“ And  then  despair  of  force  must  flie — 

In  vain  it  is  if  she  contend, 

For  she  -will  give  Hope  victory 
If  she  continue  to  the  end. 

“ And  Hatred  must  of  force  depart, 

And  give  true  Love  free  place  to  dwell. 

For  Truth  will  give  Love  true  desert, 

And  Hatred  due  reward  in  hell. 

“ Light  is  the  glance  of  Faith’s  clear  sight, 

Life  is  the  crown  which  Hope  requires. 

Truth  is  the  guide  which  leades  both  right 
Through  Love  to  finish  their  desires. 

Where  Light  and  Life  and  Truth  agree 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  make  unitie.” — J.  S. 

The  address  to  the  reader  commences  thus  : — 

“Let  prejudice  be  laid  aside 

Christian  reader,  in  thy  reading. 

Let  love  unfained  be  thy  guide, 

Thy  thoughts  to  equal  judgment  leading  ; 

The  labour  and  the  charge  is  mine, 

I wish  the  profit  may  be  thine.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  poem  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  by  Richard  Raven,  at  the  charge 
of  the  writer,  and  was  circulated  by  himself,  there 
being  no  bookseller  named  as  vendor.  J.  M. 

[This  work  was  printed  by  John  Eaven,  Amsterdam, 
in  1631.  At  Jolley’s  sale  in  1844  it  fetched  4/.  A copy 
is  in  the  Bodleian.1 


Speauger  Barry. — The  following  is  endorsed 
on  a portrait,  said  to  be  one  of  this  celebrated 
actor : — 

“ This  is  engraved,  very  rare.  The  engraving  I saw 
in  Turner’s  (of  Gloucester),  illustrated  Shakespeare,  and 
in  Franko’s  collection.  Turner’s  book  sold  at  Puttick’s 
for  495/.  a few  weeks  ago.” 

This  notice  is  dated  Sept.  20,  1860. 

Is  it  known  who  now  possesses  the  volumes  of 
Turner  referred  to  ? I should  also  like  to  know 
something  of  Franko’s  collection.  My  object  is 
to  obtain  a sight  of  the  engraving  in  question, 
and  I shall  feel  much  indebted  to  any  one  who 
will  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  wish. 

Charles  Wylie. 

[The  portrait  is  very  uncommon  ; it  is  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  by  Harding,  and  wfill  be  found  briefly  described 
in  Evans’s  Catalogue.  It  is  wanting  in  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Sir  Joshua’s  works ; A^t  in  the  Burney  Collec- 
tion of  Theatrical  Portraits  (vol.  i.  p.  67,  No.  155),  an 
impression  is  inserted,  unfortunately  cut  close  to  the  mar- 
ginal line,  and  consequently^  the  inscription  is  wanting.] 

Boadicea. — The  Rev.  B.  Parsons,  in  his  Anti- 
Bacchus  (p.  91),  gives  a quotation  from  the  speech 
of  Boadicea  to  the  Ancient  Britons : — 

“ To  us  every  herb  and  root  is  food,  every  juice  is  our 
oil,  and  every  stream  of  water  our  wine.” 

As  I cannot  find  the  quotation  in  Tacitus,  I 
should  feel  obliged  to  be  informed  in  what  trans- 
lation the  passage  occurs.  R.  E.  Way. 

[The  passage  occurs  in  Dion  Cassius — vide  Bekker’s 
edition,  “ Tomus  Alter,  Lipsaj,  mdcccxlix.”  p.  239 — and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

r}/x7p  Se  Traaa  fev  iroa  koX  p'fa  criros  icrr'i,  iras  Se 
eXaiov,  irau  5e  vdcvp  olpos,  ttcop  Se  8ep8pop  oiKia.] 

“Brook  Green  Volunteer.”— In  what  peri- 
odical is  this  character  to  be  found,  and  how  is  it 
correctly  applied?  I heard  a man  lately  re- 
proached as  being  a Brook  Green  volunteer. 

S.  Q. 

[Our  correspondent  may  learn  all  about  the  “ Brook 
Green  Volunteer”  and  his  exploits  by  reference  to  the 
early  volumes  of  Punch,  or  the  engravings  of  the  late 
John  Leech.] 

“ Gates  amat  Pisces.” — 

“ Letting  I dare  not  wait  upon  I would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  i’  the  adage.” 

Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

Staunton  gives  the  adage  : — 

“ Catus  amat  pisces,  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantas.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  this 
Latin  proverb  is  to  be  found  P Staunton  gives  no 
reference.  T. 

City  State  Barges.  — Are  there  any  state 
barges  now  ? and  do  the  City  companies  use  the 
dressed  barges  (that  were  formerly  used)  for  the 
old  ceremony  of  swan-hopping  on  the  Thames  ? 

M.  F.  C. 

[The  conservancy  of  the  river  Thames  was  vested  in 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  by  the  charter  of  Richard  I., 
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July  14,  1197  ; but  the  power  was  transferred  to  a paid 
Board  by  the  Conservancy  Act,  20  & 21  Victoria,  c.  47, 
Aug.  17,  1857,  on  which  the  Corporation  sold  all  their 
state  barges.  There  are  now  only  two  of  the  Livery 
Companies  which  still  continue  the  use  of  their  state  or 
dressed  barges,  in  which  they  proceed  up  the  Thames 
in  the  month  of  August,  accompanied  by  Her  Majesty’s 
swanherd,  to  mark  their  swans.  The  Vintners’  Company 
has  enjoyed  the  right  since  1509 — the  Dyers’  Company 
for  even  a longer  period.] 

The  Club,”  by  James  Ptjckle. — G.  S.  S. 
wishes  to  learn  how  many  editions  of  this  work 
have  been  printed  beyond  those  here  mentioned  : 
Two  of  1711 ; two  of  1713  (one  lettered  3rd  ed.)  ; 
one  of  1721,  Cork  (reprinted  from  3rd  London 
ed.)  ; one  1723 ; two  1733,  lettered  5th  edit. ; 
one  without  date,  also  lettered  6th  ed.  j one  1743, 
Dublin,  lettered  7th  ed. ; two  modern  illustrated 
editions  1817  and  1834.  He  has  seen  all  these 
impressions  except  that  mentioned  by  Singer,  date 
1723.  Of  this  he  much  desires  a description.  He 
has  further  to  inquire  where  Singer  obtained  his 
information  that  the  author  was  “ a notary  public, 
living  in  chambers,  and  at  one  time  of  great  re- 
putation for  integrity.” 

Sundridge. 

f Consult  the  Gentleman' s Magazine^  vol.  xcii.  part  i. 
p.  204.] 

Chaucee’s  Kistowledoe  of  Italiaist. — Doubts 
have  been  raised  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  in  his  Life  of  Chaucer,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  Godwin  and  Warton.  Obviously  the 
xquestion  cannot  be  decided  by  Chaucer’s,  having 
borrowed  Qriselda  and  other  tales  from  the  De- 
cameron, as  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  them 
to  Petrarch’s  Latin  translation.  Neither  can  much 
be  inferred  from  his  having  paraphrased  in  his 
Troilus  and  Creseide  the  two  fine  lines  of  Dante’s 
Francesca  da  Rimini  on  the  grief  of  joys  remem- 
bered, since  Boethius  may  have  suggested  them  to 
both  poets. 

There  remains,  however,  Chaucer’s  story  of 
Count  Uyolino,  avowedly  taken  from  Dante,  with 
amplest  recognition  of  his  great  merits  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  Chaucer  must  have  had  the  original 
before  him,  as  no  Latin  translation  existed  in  his 
day.  It  was  only  on  the  suggestion  of  two  Eng- 
lish bishops  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  a.d.  1414, 
that  a Latin  version  was  made  of  Dante,  and 
Chaucer  had  then  been  fourteen  years  in  his 
grave. 

We  might  add,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary,  that 
his  Ralamon  and  Arcite  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  Italian  poem  of  Boccacio,  unless  we  prefer 
supposing  that  Chaucer  had  read  the  v'^ersion  of  it 
ia  Greek,  which  is  highly  improbable. 

♦ A.  Coventry. 

Divorce. — What  is  the  recognised  mode  of 
^dressing  a divorced  womrfn  who  has  not  mar- 
ried again  ? She  has,  I presume,  forfeited  the  right 
^ bear  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  her  husband, 


and  must  therefore  resume  her  original  patro-  | 
nymic.  But  is  she  (to  repeat  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  1 
Christmas  inquiry)  “ Miss  or  Mrs.”  ? I should  ' 
suppose  the  latter ; for  the  designation  of  a spinster  ! 
is  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  she  has  been  : 
married,  and  may  be  the  mother  of  legitimate  j 
children  5 but  I cannot  discover  that  the  point  has  ■ 
ever  been  settled.  • X.  Y.  Z.  j 

Lady  Jane  Dundas.” — Where  can  I find  an  j 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  Lady  Jane  Dundas  ” { 

East  Indiaman  ? ! 

It  is  believed  that  she  foundered  near  Mada- 
gascar in,  I think,  1807.  My  grandfather  perished  j 
in  her;  but  I have  never  been  able  to  find  an 
account  of  the  circumstances. 

The  Knight  of  Morar. 

Mistress  Eleyn.  — Who  was  the  Mistress 
Eleyn  who,  with  Mistress  Elizabeth  Tylney,  at- 
tended to  and  on  the  scaffold  their  mistress,  the  I 
Lady  Jane  Grey  ? See  The  Chronicle  of  Queen  ' 
Jane  by  J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq.  (Camden  Society), 
p.  56.  S.  M.  S. 

Fen  Lakes  or  Meres. — Are  any  of  these  re- 
maining, and  if  so,  in  what  parts  of  the  Fens  are 
they  found  ? What  is  their  extent,  &c.  ? An 
answer  will  much  oblige  Viator  (1.) 

Gawvison. — What  is  the  derivation  of  this 
Yorkshire  word  ? Margery  Moorpoot,  in  the  farce 
of  the  Register  Office,  tells  Gulwell  that  a gaw- 
vison is  a ninnyhammer  ; ” but  Margery’s  expla- 
nation does  not  solve  my  question.  It  only 
reaches  the  meaning.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Gentle.” — What  plant  or  flower  is  meant  by 

gentle,”  which  occurs  in  the  chorus  to  an  old 
ballad  inserted  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (4^^  S.  iv.  517),  and  ; 
where  it  figures  with  the  gillyflower  and  rose-  i 
mary  ? A Mhrithian. 

John  Gohldsmyth,  Gohldsmith,  or  Gold- 
smith, of  Nantwich  and  Stapeley  Manor,  Che- 
shire. — Information  is  desired  respecting  this  | 
gentleman,  who  was  a lawyer  flourishing  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  — as  to 
whether  he  was  attorney,  barrister,  master  in 
Chancery,  or  engaged  in  some  other  branch  of  the 
legal  profession  ? Also  as  to  when  and  where  he 
died  ? (It  is  supposed  his  death  occurred  before 
1712.)  Also  respecting  his  marriage  with  Eliza-- 
beth  Cope  in  1691,  believed  to  be  his  second  mar- 
riage.  His  note-book  shows  him  to  have  been 
engaged  in  collecting  rents  in  the  city  of  London 
immediately  before  the  great  fire  of  1666.  It  is  j 
probable  that  he  had  a house  in  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand.  His  son.  Dr.  Jonathan  Gouldsmith,  died 
there  in  1732.  T.  E.  S. 

Hear  ! hear  ! ” — What  is  the  earliest  date  of, 
and  reason  for,  the  use  of  the  word  hear,  hear,” 
as  evidence  of  satisfaction  with  or  appreciation  of 
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any  part  or  parts  of  a speech  or  lecture,  &c.  ? I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  word  ought  to  he 
here,  here,”  and  will  point  out  why  on  another 
occasion.  I am  quite  aware  that  the  same  word 
^‘hear”  is  used  in  Welsh  — i.  e.  as  meaning 
^‘listen.”  T.  Wooldeidge. 

Hogakth. — I have  lately  seen  an  engraving 
from  the  picture  of  “ The  March  of  the  Guards  to 
Tinchley,”  which  was  called  the  “ Sunday  print,” 
and  described  as  “ exceedingly  scarce.”  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject  will  oblige 

Chaeles  Wylie. 

[“The  March  to  Finchley”  was  engraved  by  Luke 
Sullivan,  and  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ; but  the 
word  Prussia  was  spelt  with  one  s only  to  those  prints 
delivered  to  the  subscribers.  A few  early  impressions 
were  dated  “30th  December,  1750”;  but  the  30th  being 
on  that  year  on  a Sunday,  it  was  altered  to  the  31st.  In 
Marshall’s  sale,  in  1864,  an  impression  in  this  early  state 
realised  6Z.  12s.  6c/.  See  “N.  & Q.”  2'^‘i  S.  i.  506.] 

Knucklebones  : Dibs. — What  is  this  game  ? 

G.  K. 

[Knucklebones  is  a game  pla3^ed  by  schoolboys  with 
five  knucklebones  of  sheep.  The  art  chiefl}^  consists  in 
manipulating  the  others  while  one  is  being  thrown  into 
I the  air  before  being  caught.  It  is  generally  pla^^ed  by 
i two — one  taking  up  when  the  other  fails.  There  are 
some  twenty  different  feats,  and  he  who  first  gets  through 
these  has  the  game.  It  should  be  played  on  a flat  table, 
with  a high  ceiling,  as  the  player  has  sometimes  a good 
deal  to  do  while  the  knucklebone  is  in  the  air.  The  game 
is  sometimes  called  Dibs.  In  Bp.  Fox’s  Statutes  (chap, 
xxix.),  the  students  are  forbidden  to  pla^^  the  game  of 
Dibs.  That  Brand  was  justified  in  sayingin  his  Popular 
Antiquities  that  the  game  is  of  verv  remote  antiquity, 
may  be  seen  b}^  a reference  to  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  s.  v.  “ Astragalus  ” and 
“ Talus,”  more  especially  the  latter,  where  the  game  is 
very  fully  treated  of,  the  article  being  illustrated  with  an 
engraving  of  a woman  playing  it.] 

The  Inventoe  of  Lucifee  Matches.  — The 
paragraph  quoted  by  K.  W.  H.  K.  (4‘^  S.  ix.  53), 
which,  if  1 am  not  mistaken,  appeared  originally 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  does  not  disclose  the  name 
of  the  chemist  who  turned  Mr.  Isaac  Holden’s 
happy  thought  ” to  account  by  producing  lucifer 
matches.  I may  state,  however,  that  the  honour 
has  been  claimed  for  a Mr.  John  Walker,  an 
apothecary  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age  about  twelve  years  ago.  In  a small 
work  entitled  The  Annals  of  8tochton-on-Tees, 
written  and  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Heavisides  (a  poet  and  author  of  some  local  note) 
in  1865,  I find  on  p.  105  the  following  notice  of 
Mr.  Walker:— 

! “ Mr.  Walker  occupied  for  many  years  the  small  shop, 

59,  High  Street,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  an 
apothecary,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  having  served 

his  apprenticeship  under  Dr.  Alcock Being  a 

tolerable  chemist,  and  taking  much  delight  in  studying 
the  properties  of  phosphorus,  probably  led  to  his  inven- 
tion of  what  are  called  ‘ Lucifer  Matches,’  but  why  so 
called  I never  could  define.-  These  matches  he  sold  for 
several  j’^ears  in  pasteboard  boxes  at  one  shilling  each 


box,  and  thus  realising  a fortune,  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness. He  died  on  the  1st  May,  1859,  aged  seventy^-eight 
years.” 

I have  no  means  myself  of  verifying  Mr. 
Walker’s  claim  to  the  honour  of  being /Ae  original 
inventor,  but  during  a residence  of  some  seven 
years  in  and  near  Stockton  I frequently  heard  his 
name  associated  with  the  invention.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  able  to 
throw  a little  additional  light  upon  the  subject  of 
the  relative  claims  of  Mr.  Holden,  or  the  London 
chemist,  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Alexandee  Pateeson. 

Barnslejq  Yorks. 

Levelis  of  Eaebadoes. — Would  J.  H.  L.  A 
give  me  any  information  respecting  this  family 
from  the  records  of  Barbadoes,  or  say  where  I 
could  obtain  such  ? As  a descendant  of  the 
Levelis’  of  Trove,*  I feel  an  interest  therein. 

S.  Vospee-Thomas. 

Kew  Borough,  Wimborne. 

Medal,  1605. — The  mention  of  the  Molesworth 
medal,  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  saving  of 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Kamillies, 
suggests  an  inquiry  respecting  a somewhat  similar 
medal  in  my  possession.  It  bears  a shield  and 
crest  with  the  inscription  “ Henricus  Wrede  Cen- 
turio  Equitum”;  and  on  the  reverse,  around 
another  shield  and  crest,  Quod  se  pro  Rege 
devovit.  Ad  Kerkholm,  1605.”  It  is  about  the 
size  of  our  half-crown,  and  of  very  good  work- 
manship. 0.  G. 

Musico  Quiquini.  — I have  been  favoured 
with  the  perusal  of  some  MS.  notes  of  a person 
of  distinction  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  gives  this  account  of  his  visit  to 
Rome : — 

“ The  Chevalier  Eospiglione  gave  a musical  entertain- 
ment called  an  ‘ Oratorio’  to  all  the  principal  personages 
in  Kome,  the  splendour  of  which  can  hardl}'  be  imagined. 
The  orchestra,  placed  in  a sort  of  amphitheatre  erected 
for  the  occasion,  was  composed  of  eighty  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  the  best  professors  of  Rome,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  violinist  Corelli.  The  vocalists  were 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Itaty:  among  whom  was 
the  Musico  Quiquini,  so  reirowned  for  the  beauty  of  his 
voice.  Exquisite  refreshments  added  to  the  charms  of 
the  evening.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
enjoy  an  equallv  brilliant  fete  in  any  other  city  of  the 
world.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  tbis  Musico  Quiquini  ? 

Geo.  Fylee  Townsend. 

One-Penny. — Is  this  game  known  now  ? Florio 
has  Basilinda,  a play  called  ‘ one  penny,  one 
penny,’  or  ‘ come  after  me.’  ” F.  J.  F. 

SiE  Thomas  Phillipps’  MSS.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps’  collec- 
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tion?  Also  references  to  any  works  giving  an 
account  of  the  treasures  of  his  vast  library  ? 

U.  P. 

[Ten  years  ago  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps’  unrivalled 
private  collection  of  manuscripts  had  reached  50,000,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  death  it  had  increased  in  round  num- 
bers to  60,000,  contained  in  24,000  boxes.  In  Haenel, 
Catalogi  Librorum  Manuscriptorum,  1830,  pp.  803-896, 
there  is  a description  of  above  3000  articles.  Consult 
also  Catalogus  Librorum  Manuscriptorum  in  Bibliotheca 
B.  Thomoe  Phillipps,  Bart.,  Parts  I.  and  II.  pp.  340, 
A.D.  1837  to  1852.] 

Pkin^ce  of  Wales.-— Was  George  III.  created 
Prince  of  Wales  ? Was  the  second  son  of  any 
sovereign  created  Prince  of  Wales  ? 

T.  F.  WaINE WEIGHT. 

Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square. 

[George  III.  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of 
Chester  on  April  20,  1751.  The  second  son  is  created 
Prince  of  Wales  after  the  death  of  the  elder  brother,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Henry  Tudor,  Duke  of  York  (Henry  VIII.), 
and  Charles  Stuart,  Duke  of  York,  or  Charles  I.] 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Countey  Matoe. 
The  editor  of  a Folkestone  paper  has  recently 
expressed  his  disgust  at  the  oft-repeated  lines 
quoted  by  local  guides  as  being  the  speech  of  a 
Folkestone  worthy  to  Queen  Elizabeth  when  she 
honoured  that  town  with  a visit.  The  mayor, 
mounted  on  a joint  stool,  addresses  the  queen  — 

“ Most  gracious  queen. 

Welcome  to  Fol-steene.” 

To  which  she  replied  — 

“ Most  gracious  fool. 

Get  off  that  stool.” 

Now  I have  already  discovered  that  at  Coventry 
verses  somewhat  similar  are  recorded.  Would 
you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask  for  specimens  from 
other  towns  ? Haedeic  Moephyn. 

Pabelais. — Have  the  works  of  Rabelais  been 
translated  into  Spanish  or  Italian  ? I have  seen 
a Dutch  and  a German  version.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Repeoduction  of  Seals  and  Coins.  — I am 
anxious  to  make  solid  castings  in  metal  (silver  or 
bronze)  from  clay  impressions  of  old  seals.  Is  it 
possible  to  do  so  with  sufficient  sharpness  ? There 
was  a process  brought  out  a few  years  ago  for 
casting  from  woodcuts,  &c.,  by  previously  pump- 
ing the  air  out  of  the  moulds.  Is  this  now  worked 
in  London,  and  where  ? F.  M.  S. 

^^Maey  Rose.” — In  an  old  town  in  South 
Wales,  where  the  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew 
continues,  we  have  heard  children  warned  that 
the  hour  of  rest  was  come  as  signified  by  Mary 
Rose.”  Have  any  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  heard 
this  name  given  to  the  curfew  bell  ? R.  & M. 

Societies  foe  the  Refoemation  of  Mannees. 
Anthony  Horneck  founded  several  societies  of 
religious  and  devout  young  men  in  connection 
with  the  Church.  Did  these  societies  last  long 


after  his  death  (1696)?  and  is  it  possible  theyj 
can  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
Methodism  ? C;  Elliot  Beowne.  ‘ 

[Some  account  of  the  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of 
Manners  is  given  in  “H.  & Q.”  2“^  g,  ^ 272.  They 
originated  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  under  the  direction  - 
of  Bishop  Beveridge,  Dr.  Anthony  Horneck,  and  that 
pious  layman  Robert  Nelson.  The  rules  of  these  socie-  , 
ties  were  approved  by  Compton  and  Tillotson.  One  of : 
their  especial  objects  was  to  promote  more  frequent  ; 
preaching  and  more  frequent  communions,  and  those  who  i 
joined  them  were  sworn  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Some  of  them  were  instrumental  in  setting  on  foot  : 
“ The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  j 
Parts  ” and  “ The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  1: 
Knowledge.”  It  was  owing  probably  to  the  institution  ! 
and  success  of  these  societies  that  the  great  Methodist  | 
movement  was  subsequently  organised.]  ! 

“The  Stoem-Spieit  of  Scutaei.”— Can  any  • 
one  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  a book  with  this 
title  ? In  it  are  some  capital  lines,  which,  in  my  j 
opinion,  are  worthy  of  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.” ; — ! 

“ Old  Jupiter  sat  on  a mountain  of  smoke,  j 

And  Venus  and  Juno  were  laughing,  j 

Enjoying  a brilliant  Olympian  joke,  I 

While  the  monarch  his  nectar  was  quaffing.  i 

“ Ganymede  the  Trojan,  the  beautiful  boy,  ! 

In  a goblet  of  sparkling  champagne,  j 

Proposes  three  cheers  and  a bumper  to  Troy, 

Where  his  grandfather  Ilius  did  reign.  S 

“ Old  Jupiter  frowned  at  the  impudent  toast, 

And  kicked  the  impertinent  giver;  | 

While  poor  Ganymede  returned  to  his  post,  | 

And  talked  of  splenetic  white  liver.”  | 

Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

“Thanksgiving.” — Is  not  this  an  essentially 
Puritan  term  P Thanksgiving  dinners  were  eaten 
by  the  Parliament  men  constantly  during  the 
Rebellion.  Thanksgivings  were  also  held  to  cele- 
brate  victories  over  the  king’s  party.  The  follow-  j 
ing  was  dropped  about  Covent  Garden,  May  15, 
1648 : — 

“ 0 yes ! O yes ! 0 yes ! If  any  manner  of  man  in  cit}’', 
town,  or  country  can  tell  tidings  of  a Thanksgiving  to  be 
kept  the  17*i>  Day  of  this  present  month  of  May,  by  j 
order  of  the  Commons  assembled  at  Westminster,  let  him  i 
come  to  the  cryer  and  he  shall  be  hanged  for  his  pains.”  j 

G.  H.  C.  I 

I We  do  not  consider  the  word  Thanksgiving  as  “ an  j 
essentially  Puritan  term  ” ; for  both  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian churches  acknowledged  with  gladness  on  special  oc- 
casions deliverances  from  temporal  calamities  (Exodus,  I 
chap.  XV.).  It  is  true  that  “ Thanksgiving  Days  ” were  ! 
in  great  request  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  Par- 
liamentarians were  wont  to  order  their  observance  on 
every  lucky  small  skirmish : . — 

“ For  Hudibras,  who  thought  h’  had  won  i 

The  field,  as  certain  as  a gun. 

And  having  routed  the  whole  troop, 

With  victor}'-  was  cock-a-hoop  ; | 

Thinking  he  had  done  enough  to  purchase  i 

Thanksgiving-day  among  the  churches.” 

Hudibras,  part  i.  canto  iii.  lines  11-16  ; see 
also  part  iii.  canto  iii.  lines  287,  &c. 
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I The  great  social  and  religious  festival  called  “ Thanks- 
giving Day,”  still  Observed  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
I American  republic,  is  a legacy  of  the  English  Puritan 
j settlers ; and  no  doubt  the  custom  is  more  honoured  in 
I the  observance  than  in  the  breach.] 

I 

Van'  Wessell.— -I  have  in  my  possession  t-wo 
I crayon  portraits  by  “Van  Wessell,  1677,”  as 
' scratched  on  the  thick  glass  of  the  frames.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  Charles  II.  (in 
canonicals)  and  one  of  his  beauties.  Size  1 ft. 
4 in.  by  1 ft.  2 in.  My  sources  of  information 
here  are  limited.  I have  looked  over  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Painter'S  and  Engravers,  and  biographical 
works,  but  cannot  find  the  artist’s  name  men- 
tioned. I shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
will  give  me  any  particulars  of  the  artist  and  his 
subjects.  The  paintings  are,  I think,  in  their 
original  frames.  W.  Sheaedown. 

Were  the  ancient  Scots  Cannibals  ? — In  the 
valuable  dictionary  of  Cooper,  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  her  favourite, 
Kobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  there  is  the 
following  entry : — 

“ Scotia,  Scotlande,  the  part  of  Britannia  from  the 
ryuer  of  Tweede  to  Catanes  ” [Caithness]. 

This  shows  that  Cooper  did  not  mean  Ireland, 
and  that  what  follows  relates  exclusively  to  Scot- 
land : — 

“ Scoti,  Scottes,  or  Scottishe  men,  of  whoifi  Saint  Hie- 
rome  wryteth  in  this  wise  : — ‘ Quid  loquar  de  casteris 
nationibus,  quum  ipse  adolescentulus  in  Gallia  viderim 
Scotos,  gentem  Britannicam  humanis  vesci  carnibus,  et 
quum  per  sylvas  porcorum  greges,  et  armentorum  pecu- 
dumque  reperiant,  pastorum  nates  et  fceminarum  papillas 
solere  abscindere  et  has  solas  ciborum  delitias  arbitrari.’  ” 

Cooper  then  translates  this  passage  from  St. 
Jerome  as  follows  : — 

• 

“ What  shall  I speake  of  other  nations,  since  that  when 
Iwas  a boy  I saw  in  Eraunce,  Scottes,  a people  of  Britayne 
eat  men’s  flesh,  and  when  they  found  in  the  forestes 
herdes  of  swine,  beastes,  and  cattaile,  they  would  cutte  of 
the  buttocks  of  the  boyes  which  kept  them,  and  also  the 
woman’s  pappes,  and  tooke  that  to  be  the  most  deyntie 
and  delicate  meate.” 

This  account  of  ancient  Scotland  and  its  in- 
habitants by  St.  Jerome  and  his  translator  gave 
such  offence  to  the  former  owner  of  my  copy  of 
Cooper’s  Thesaurus,  that  he  has  drawn  his  pen 
through  the  entry,  and  put  these  three  words  in 
the  margin: “Vterque  impudentissime  halluci- 
natur.”  The  writing  is  of  the  date  of  the  volume, 
which  has  on  the  title-page  this  inscription : — 

“ Liber  Oweni  Lewis,”  and  as  the  calligraphy  of 
the  note  is  exactly  the  same,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  this  irate  Welshman — as  his  name 
indicates — was  the  party  offended. 

Not  being  familiar  with  the  voluminous  works 
of  the  Fathers,  some  kind  contributor  to  whom 
they  are_  so,  might  be  so  good  as  point  out  the 
passage  in  St.  J erome  where  the  quotation  can  be 
found.  X M. 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  “ HAERO WGATE.” 

(4***  S.  viii. passim;  ix.  20,  I2I.) 

On  reading  W.  B.’s  paper,  the  following  ques- 
tions occur,  and  I should  be  glad  if  he  would 
kindly  answer  them : What  ground  has  he  for 
asserting  that  the  basis  of  ancient  names  is  some 
natural  landmark  ? What  are  the  various  stages 
through  which  ard  passes  before  it  becomes  herges 
and  finally  Harroivf  What  does  he  mean  by 
“ spurious  syllable  ” and  “ loan-word  ” ? If  ard 
generally  forms  the  central  name  of  a group,  how 
is  it  that  ard  appears  in  the  beginning  of  Harrow, 
Arkendale,  and  Hartswith  ? How  is  it  also  that 
hen,  of  which  W.  B.  makes  the  same  remark,  ap- 
pears in  the  commencement  of  Knaresborough  ? 
Surely  “ central  ” cannot  be  the  word  which  W.  B. 
intended  to  use.  How  does  the  ard  in  Harrow 
account  for  Pinner  ? I think  that  W.  B.  ought 
to  give  some  authority  for  his  assertion  that  the 
Irish  mac  and  cean  are  identical  with  the  Cornish 
map  and  pm.  Almoner. 

Temple. 


In  the  word  Eere-ford  (now  pronounced  He- 
re-ford)  we  have  preserved  intact  the  genuine 
Anglo-Saxon  word  here  — an  army. 

In  Harlow  — the  burying  ground  of  the  army, 
and  in  Harrow,  with  the  exception  of  one  common 
and  most  legitimate  vowel  change  (e  to  a)  and  the 
trivial  dropping  of  the  vowel  (e)  in  the  first  syl- 
lable (and  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  between 
two  liquid  semi-vowels  in  both  words  Har(e)low 
and  Har(e)row),  we  have  likewise  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  same  word. 

The  dropping  of  the  vowel  e between  the  two 
liquid  semi-vowels  I and  r when  Har(e)low  and 
Har(e)row  respectively  became  single  words,  was, 
I apprehend,  not  only  allowable,  but  correct.  I 
forgot  to  make  a note  of  it  at  the  time,  but  I well 
recollect  that  one  of  the  best  A.-S.  scholars  alleges 
that  our  language  was  formed  by  joining  mono- 
syllabic words  together  in  the  A.-S.  period.  And 
now  as  to  “ row  ” in  Harrow.  This  no  doubt  is 
from  the  Sax.  rawa  — to  stretch  or  reach  out  in  a 
continued  line,  a rank,  a file ; in  short,  the  roio 
of  commanding  positions  of  the  army  occupying  a 
chain  of  hills  or  hilly  country. 

That  the  elevated  and  commanding  positions  of 
this  country  were  successively  occupied  for  mili- 
tary purposes  by  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  and 
Danes,  the  explorations  of  the  various  barrows  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  clearly  show.  The  mono- 
syllable “gate”  in  Har-row-gate,  then,  would 
have  a general  and  geographical  sense,  i.  e.  a de- 
file, a mountain  pass  through  which  armed  forces 
were  accustomed  to  gain”  the  heights.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  A.-S.  Chronicle  the  Danish 
forces  are  always  called  “the  army,”  and  it  would 
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be  strange  if  our  expressive  mother  tongue,  the 
A.-S.,  did  not  impress  the  word  here  = army,  upon 
many  of  the  localities  not  merely  frequented,  but 
held  and  occupied  by  them ; and  as  Hereford  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  word  has  been 
preserved  intact,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
the  usual  phonetic  principles  of  change  to  detect 
other  names  of  places  of  similar  etymon,  such  as 
Harrowby,  Harborough,  Harley,  Harlington,  Har- 
ington,  Harwich  (wic)  and  the  like.  Hereford, 
being  in  South  Mercia,  and  the  latest  locality 
acquired  by  the  A.-Saxons,  would  of  course  be 
more  likely  to  retain  the  correct  spelling. 

C.  Chattock. 

How  does  your  Notting  Hill  philologer  distin- 
guish between  the  ards  and  airds  derived  from 
the  so-called  Celtic  ardh^  and  the  ards  and  airds 
derived  from  0. -Norse  jord,  a property  or  estate  ? 

W.  C.  M. 

I did  not  intend  to  convey  that  the  name 

Harrow’’  is  a corruption  of  Gothic  and  Icelandic 
har,  but  simply  that  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
former.  The  concluding  portion  of  this  name 
may  be  Gothic  and  Icelandic  haug,  a tumulus  or 
grave-mound,  which  in  British  place-names  takes 
the  form  of  7^o,  hoiue,  hoiu,  and  if  I am  right,  also 
oiv*  In  Haradon-hill,”  near  Stonehenge,  we 
plainly  have  a name  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
Gothic  words,  viz.  har,  altus  tj  and  idun,  a cliff,  a 
very  steep  hill,  the  ordinary  English  word  hill  ” 
being  evidently  superinduced  upon  the  original 
name  after  its  significance  had  been  lost.  The 
Gothic  term  idim  is  again  found  in  Audun,”  the 
name  of  an  old  Caldonian  fort  on  Ben  Ledi ; and 
all  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  British  isles,  of  whom  anj'-  vestiges  remain, 
were  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Goths, 

J.  Ck.  B. 


HORNECK  AND  JESSAMY. 

(4^^  S.  ix.  94,  149.) 

‘‘  Mr.  Jessamy  ” is  the  name  given  to  a fop  in 
the  once  popular  comic  opera  of  Lionel  and  Cla- 
rissa, by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  which  was  brought  out 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1768,  and  will  be  found  in 
vol.  xvii.  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  British  Theatre.  In 
her  introductory  remarks  that  lady  says — 

“ Aftei*  having  been  acted  some  years  at  Covent 
Garden,  it  was  brought  upon  the  stage  at  Drur}-  Lane, 


* Ferguson  says,  “ We  trace  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘ how  ’ to  be  in  many  cases,  if  not  invariabty,  that  of  a 
sepulchral  hill.” 

t Many  years  ago  I heard  an  old  Scotch  woman  use 
the  expression  “ //««/•  on  the  couple-bauk,”  and  inquiring 
the  meaning  of  haar,  it  was  explained  to  me  by  another 
Scotch  word /jecc/q  i.e.  high.  Haar  does  not,  however, 
occur  in  Jamieson,  although  the  word  Harre,  an  adj., 
higher,  is  found  in  Wright’s  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  Bnylisli,  Lond.  185>. 


with  the  additional  title  of  The  School  for  Fathers,  con- 
ferred by  Garrick.  The  School  for  Coxcombs  had  been 
an  appellation  equally  just,  for  Jessamy  is  a striking  I 
likeness  of  the  youthful  tourists  of  that  period,  and  was  j 
so  excellently  personated,  in  the  Dublin  theatre,  by  a i 
comedian  called  Wilkes,  that  the  opera,  on  his  account  i 
alone,  was  attractive  beyond  any  former  example  of  j 
theatric  allurement  in  that  metropolis,  and  ruined  the  j 
opposing  theatre,  where  some  of  the  great  tragedians  of  | 
London  were  performing  with  the  most  favoured  actors  ; 
of  the  Irish  stage.” 

Madame  Vestris  revived  ’this  opera  for  ber  ! 
benefit  at  Covent  Garden,  May  22,  1829,  and  it 
was  brought  out  again  in  1830  at  Drury  Lane, 
since  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected. 

It  may  help  to  explain  the  name  by  giving  an 
illustration  of  the  character  of  Jessamy.  He  had 
been  asking  his  father  what  there  was  in  his  con- 
duct, carriage,  or  figure  that  he  could  possibly 
find  fault  with.  His  father  answers  in  the  fol- 
lowing song : — 

“ Zounds,  sir,  then  I’ll  tell  you  without  anjyjest. 

The  thing  of  all  things  which  I hate  and  detest ; 

A coxcomb,  a fop, 

A dainty  milk- sop. 

Who,  essenc’d  and  dizen’d  from  bottom  to  top, 

Looks  just  like  a doll  for  a milliner’s  shop.  ' 

A thing  full  of  prate. 

And  pride  and  conceit ; | 

All  fashion,  no  weight ; 

» Who  shrugs  and  takes  snuff, 

And  carries  a muff ; 

A minikin  • , 

Einiking,  I 

French  powder-puff;  | 

And  now,  sir,  1 fancy  I’ve  told  you  enough.” 

Mrs.  Thrale  wrote  the  letter  alluded  to  (ante, 
p.  94),  in  1776,  whilst  this  opera  had  still  hold  of 
the  town,  for  we  find  that  in  1781  it  was  per-  I 
formed  at  the  Haymarket  with  the  popular 
Wilkes  from  Dublin  in  the  character  of  Jessamy. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  she  had  this 
character  in  her  mind  when  she  used  the  phrase 
in  question.  E.  V.  ^ 


QUADRUPLE  AND  TRIPLE  BIRTHS. 

(4«^  S.  ix.  127,  166.) 

In  my  paper  on  the  ^Wital  Statistics  of  Sweden,” 
read  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  June, 
1862,  the  data  are  given  which  then  justified 
these  conclusions — 1.  That  the  phenomenon  of 
three  children  at  a birth  had  occurred  much  more 
frequently  in  Sweden  than  could  well  be  sup- 
posed if  statistics  on  the  subject  were  not  attain- 
able. 2.  That  in  Sweden  an  average  of  no  less 
thqn  248  out  of  every  million  of  deliveries,  in  the 
eighty  years  1776-1856,  had  produced  three  chil- 
dren at  a birth.  3.  That  the  ratio  of  such  triple 
births  had  slightly  diminished  latterly,  but  was 
not  less  than  200  per  one  million  in  the  five  years 
1851-55.  4.  That  the  rarer  phenomenon  of  four 
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child:  en  at  a birth  had  also  taken  place  in  the 
ratio  of  five  times  to  each  million  deliveries  dur- 
ing the  eighty  years  1776-1855.  5.  That  in  two 

only  out  of  the  sixteen  quinquennial  periods  into 
which  the  eighty  years  were  subdivided  for  sta- 
tistical purposes  was  there  an  absence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a quadruple  birth — viz.  in  1791-5  and  in 
1851-55. 

The  credibility  of  the  Swedish  registration  re- 
turns of  these  abnormal  births  rests  on  the  distin- 
I guished  authority  of  Wargentin  and  Nicander  in 
1 the  earlier  period,  and  of  Dr.  Berg,  the  able  chief 
i of  the  Koyal  Statistical,  or  “ Tabell-Komniission  ” 

I of  Stockholm,  at  the  later  and  current  period, 
i The  latest  yearly  official  statistics  to  which  I 
can  now  conveniently  refer  are  for  1869.  No 
quadruple  birth,  is  recorded  in  that  year,  but  the 
triple  births  were  twenty-three  in  number,  pro- 
ducing sixty  living  children  and  nine  still-born  5 
and,  as  the  whole  number  of  deliveries  registered 
in  Sweden  in  1869  was  119,848,  the  ratio  of 
triple  births  was  therefore  191  per  million. 

Nicholas  Struyck,  the  Dutch  political  arithme- 
i tician  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  has 
some  statistics  of  such  births  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Holland.  See  also  Sussmilch’s  work — 

! “Die  Gottliche  Ordnung  in  den  Veranderungen  des 
menschlicheu  Geschlechts,”  Rev.  C.  Ji  Baumann’s  4th, 
ed.  Berlin,  1788,  i.  195-201. 

German  (Saxon)  statistics  for  1847-9,  Dutch 
for  1850-53,  Belgian  for  1841-50—  all  give  exam- 
ples of  quadruple  and  of  triple  births.  The  ratios 
of  these  to  the  total  deliveries  are  in  tolerably 
close  agreement  with  the  Swedish  statistics. 

A very  curious,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  unique 
broadside  in  my  possession  gives  a graphic  account 
of  a quadruple  birth  at  Augsburg  in  1683.  It  is 
entitled — 

“ WarhafFtiger  Bericht,  welcher  massen  den  30  Novem- 
ber discs  1683  Jahrs  eine  Handwercks-Frau,  allhier  in 
Augspurg,  vier  lebendige  Kinder  zur  Welt  geboren, 
welcbe  alle  die  HeiligeTauf  erlanget,  aber  bald  bernacber 
todesverblicben.” 

' The  broadside  is  headed  with  a clever  engrav- 
!ing  from  the  burin  of  Melchior  Haffher.  One 
j division  of  it  represents  the  poor  woman  Maria 
iThomanin,  wife  of  Jacob  Thoman,  a mason,  lying 
I in  bed,  and  receiving  visitors  of  quality  (“hohe 
Personen  so  sie  besuchet  ”),  who  have  come  to  see 
the  four  children — Andreas  and  Niclaus,  Maria 
Anna  and  Barbara — by  this  time,  however,  dead 
and  laid  out  like  so  many  dolls  in  little  night- 
dresses. The  other  division  gives  a picturesque 
view  of  the  funeral  procession,  headed  by  priests 
and  acolytes,  after  whom  march  four  bearers,  each 
with  a tiny  coffin  and  pall,  followed  by  at  least 
! fifty  couple  of  women,  all  in  the  quaint  old  Bava- 
rian costume,  with  its  peculiar  wide-eared  bonnet 
and  strange-looking  square  of  linen  like  a white 


apron,  not  hanging  from  the  waist  to  the  knees, 
but  from  the  chin  to  the  waist. 

The  text  of  the  broadsides  deplores  that  it  had 
not  pleased  God  to  spare  the  children  to  live  to 
maturity,  and  arrives  at  the  moral  that  the  month 
of  November,  1683,  had  been  so  fruitful  in  double 
births  that  it  portended  no  good,  and  a general 
dearness  of  prices  was  to  be  apprehended — 

“ Sonst  war  diser  Monat  recbt  frucbtbar,  dann  unter- 
schidliche  Doppel-Geburten  sich  ereignet,  vor  disem  bat 
man  nicbt  vil  Gates  auss  solcben  Geburten  gescblossen, 
sondern  insgemein  eine  zukunfFtige  Tbeurung  geurtheilet, 
vor  welcbe  uns  der  Hocbste  gnadig  bebiiten  wolle.” 

Then  follows  a description  of  various  multi- 
parous deliveries  in  Germany  and  other  countries, 
including  some  which  are  clearly  mythical  and 
legendary  j but  this  does  not  possess  sufficient 
novelty  to  be  worth  quoting  to  the  well-informed 
readers  of  N.  & Q.”  Feeds.  Hendeies. 

1,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 


ORIGIN  OF  “TICHBORNE.” 

(4“^  S.  ix.  69,  142.) 

Speed’s  map  of  Hampshire  (published  about  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
gives  no  stream  called  the  Ticli  or  Titcli ; but 
there  occur  Abbot’s  Itching  and  Itchingstoke  near 
a nameless  stream  (no  doubt  the  Itchen)*  which 
confluxes  with,  or  is  one  of  the  sources  of,  the  Ant 
or  Anton  (in  Johnston  called  Itchen  or  Aine),  upon 
which  Southampton  stands.  In  Warner’s  History 
of  the  Hundred  of  Tichfield  the  name  is  found 
written  Tichfelle  and  Ticefel;  and  the  local  name 
Itchin  is  found  Icene.  It  would  seem  more  reason- 
able that  Itchen,  or  rather  Itch^  should  corrupt  to 
Titch  or  Tich  than  the  reverse, t j ust  as  Ilbrook  be- 
comes Tilbrook ; although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Titch  or  Tich  may  corrupt  to  Itch  or  Ich.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  names  Itchen  and  Titch  or 
Tich  are  distinct,  it  may  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain the  etymology  of  each  name.  In  English  and 
Dutch  the  word  v5wp  corrupts  to  water,  and  in  Ger- 
man to  wasscr ; and  in  fluvial  names  is  found  under 
was,  ids,  ois,  oisc,  ouse,  os,  is,  isis,  ise,  and  probably 
also  in  local  names  in  Eastern  Europe  compounded 
of  itz;  and  if  so,  I do  not  see  why  it  may  not 
have  corrupted  down  to  ich,  itch,  itchen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vocable  tich,  titch  may  be  derived 
from  TroTa/uiSs.  The  only  etymological  part  of  the 
word  TTorajxos  is  TTrajx  or  rap. hence  the  Tame, 
Thame,  Teme,  Tamesis,  Thames.  In  the  Keltic 
languages  m frequently  takes  the  form  of  v (conf. 
ma,  man,  va,  vanf  whilst  v will  become  w and  y : 
thus,  from  tarn  are  the  river  names  Tau,  Taw, 
Tave  or  Taf,  Theve  and  the  Tay,  in  Ptolemy  TaoDa, 

* Itchen  is  the  name  of  two  rivers,  co.  Warwick. 

t In  Speed’s  map  we  find  Itcbingbam,  on  a river 
which  falls  into  the  Rotber ; and  not  far  off  Tisebnrst 
(now  Ticehurst),  situated  near  a stream. 
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in  Tacitus  Taviis.  Gale  {Com.  Anton.')  the 
Taes  or  Tese  (whence  Tashurgh  had  its  name), 
which  joins  the  Yar  near  Norwich,  was  called 
Tail;  and  the  station  Ad  Tamn,  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Tables,  was  at  Tashurgh.  The  river  Tees, 
in  Med.  Lat.  is  found  written  Teesis,  Tesa, 
Athesis;  and  Athesis  is  the  Med.  Lat.  name  of 
the  Adige  (which  in  German  becomes  which 

flows  through  Tirol  and  Italy.  Now  if  Tau  will 
corrupt  to  Tees  it  may  become  Tich.  Conf.  also 
the  Tees  or  Tesse,  now  the  Test  or  Tost,  in  Hants, 
which  lower  down  is  called  the  Ant  or  Anton  ] 
Tichford,  co.  Bucks  j Titchmarsh  or  Tichmarsh, 
CO.  Northampton  5 and  the  river  Ticino  in  Italy.* 

E.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

In  giving  the  etymology  of  Titchborne, 
W.  B.  E.  L.  showed  that  the  letter  t at  the  be- 
ginning was  the  remnant  of  the  preposition  at. 
In  looking  over  an  old  Latin  document  of  date 
1311,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  printed  in  the 
Montgomeryshire  Collections^  issued  by  the  Powys- 
land  Club,  and  which  is  an  official  inquiry  into  a 
dispute  between  the  king’s  foresters  and  Gladusa, 
wife  of  William  de  la  Pole,  I find  some  of  the 
jury  designated  somewhat  as  your  correspondent 
says:  thus  we  have  “Adam  atte  Wode,”  “ Wil- 
lielmum  atte  Echeles”  (Steps  ?),  “ Thomam  atte 
Brok’,”  while  another  is  called  “Eobertum  juxta 
Aquam.”  C.  T.  Eamage. 

The  Meeting  op  the  Thkee  Choiks  (P*’  S. 
ix.  136,  166.) — Some  years  age,  when  I edited 
for  Mr.  Amott  of  Gloucester  a new  edition  of 
Lysons’s  work  on  The  Three  Choirs  (Nest,  Glou- 
cester), I included  the  Eev.  P.  Senhouse’s  notice 
of  Mrs.  Bovey  and  her  connection  with  the  esta- 
blishment. My  information  was  taken  from  Mr. 
Amott’s  MS.  collections  on  the  subject,  which 
were  handed  to  me  to  incorporate  in  the  new 
edition.  I am  now  glad  that  the  reproduction  of 
this  little  notice  in  “ N.  & Q.”  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  to  light  its  discoverer.  Let  Me. 
Kei^lake  have  all  the  merit  due  to  him. 

Edwaed  F.  Eimeahlt. 

“ Finis  coeonat  opus  ” (P*'  S.  viii.  67,  175  ; 
ix.  22.) — I suspect  that  we  have  the  earliest  trace 
of  this  idea  in  Ovid  {Heroid.  ii.-  85),  though  the 
words  are  not  the  same.  Ovid  says,  “ Exitus  acta 
probat.”  I can  go  to  a somewhat  earlier  date  than 
Lehman  (1630),  whom  Me.  Tiedeman  quotes, 
and  of  whose  work  in  two  volumes  I possess  the 
second  edition,  1640,  published  at  Frankfort.  In 
“ Thesaurus  Proverhialium  Sententiarum  uherrimus, 
&c.  per  Joannem  Buchlerum  a Gladbach,  Scholae 
Wicradinse  Moderatorem,  editio  tertia,  Colonim, 

* The  best  etymology  of  Trinobantes,  or  Trinouantes, 
is  that  of  Baxter,  who  derives  it  from  tri  non  ante  — 
oppidi  novi  incoles. 


apud  Bernardum  Gualtheri,  1613,”  I find  this  pro-  I 
verbial  expression ; but  Buchler  does  not,  any 
more  than  Lehman,  tell  us  where  he  found  it. 
He  says,  however,  in  his  preface,  that  when  he 
did  not  find  a Latin  proverb  suitable  to  translate 
a modern  proverb,  he  did  his  best  to  present  it  in 
a Latin  dress.  “ Ubi  vero  Latina  Teutonicis  re- 
spondentia inpromptu  non  erant,  ibi  ipsemet,  meo  ; 
Marte  Teutonica  Latinitate  donavi.”  His  work  is 
full  of  Latin  proverbs,  which  he  occasionally  re- 
fers to  some  classical  source ; but  opposite  to  many 
of  them  he  uses  the  word  “ vulgo,”  by  which  I 
imagine  that  he  intends  us  to  understand  that  it  i 
is  of  modern  date,  though  in  a Latin  form,  which  ; 
he  has  himself  given  to  it.  Opposite  to  “ Finis 
coronat  opus  — Ees  indicabit — Non  statim  finis  j 
apparet,”  we  have  “ vulgo.”  I do  not  know  * 
whether  the  following  sentence  of  Euripides  | 
{Hippol.  700)  may  not  be  considered  the  earlier  i 
trace  of  the  idea  in  Greek  authors  : — 

ei  s’  ey  7’  e7rpa|a,  KapT  Uv  (xocpoilffiv  * ! 

Tvphs  Tas  7“P  (f>pei/as  KeKT7}/ne0a.  , 

“ Had  I succeeded  well,  ; 

I had  been  reckon’d  ’mongst  the  wise  : our  minds  i 
Are  so  disposed  to  judge  from  the  event.”  j 

C.  T.  Eamage.  I 

“Dhnsinane”  S.  ix.  26,  103.) — In  the  j 
neighbourhood  I have  always  heard  it  called  i 
Dunsmnan:  “Dunsinawe,  as  you  English  call  it^C 
being  sometimes  playfully  added.  P.  P.  i 

“ Whtchcotte  oe  St.  John’s”  (4^^  S.  viii.  542 ; j 
ix.  148.) — S.  0.  asks  who  was  “ the  fortunate  ! 
youth  ” ? The  author  of  the  above  work  chari-  ' 
tably  concealed  his  name— an  example  which  I 
think  we  should  do  well  to  follow.  He  lived  | 
bitterly  to  repent  his  youthful  folly,  and  the  re-  I 
vival  of  his  name  in  connection  with  it  would  | 
unnecessarily  give  pain  to  a highly  respectable  i 
family.  S.  0.,  however,  may  read  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  afiair  in  two  contemporary  pamphlets  : 
respectively  entitled  — 

“ The  Fortunate  Youth  ; or,  Chippenham  Croesus.”  i 
8 VO,  pp.  42.  London,  printed  for  J.  Johnson,  98,  Cheap-  i 
side,  1818.  | 

“ Newmarket  Hoax.  Interesting  Memoirs  of — S 

,*  called  the  fortunate  Youth,  with  the  Letters,  j 

&c.”  8vo,  pp.  28,  2nd  ed.  London,  printed  and  pub-  j 
lished  by  G.  Smeeton,  17,  St.  Martin’s  Lane. 

The  author  of  Whychcotte  I believe  to  have  j 
been  in  error  when  he  said  that  “ the  youth  was  [ 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  the  daughter  of  * 
an  earl  when  the  bubble  burst.”  As  I was  living 
at  the  time  at  no  great  distance  from  the  youth’s  j 
home,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  chief  i 
incidents  of  the  case,  I am  able  to  say  that  the  j 
common  report  in  the  neighbourhood  was,  that  he  1 
was  about  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  an 
esquire  of  large  hereditary  landed  estates,  whose  ; 

* I have  suppressed  the  name. 
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name,  for  obvious  reasons,  I refrain  from  men- 
tioning. E.  V . 


Wild  Beasts  eoe  Sale  (4**^  S.  viii.  514;  ix. 
26,1 — ^Witli  reference  to  the  above,  I beg  to  send 
you  a copy  of  a paragraph  which  appeared  in  The 
Times  newspaper  of  Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1872  : — 


' ‘‘  Haiky  Khinoceros. — -A  fine  specimen  of  the  Rhi- 

I noceros  Sumatrensis,  brought  over  to  England  by  Mr. 
I William  Jamrach,  and  purchased  by  the  Zoological  So- 
' cietj^  was  on  Thursday  safely  deposited  in  her  new  home 
! at  the  Gardens,  Kegent’s  Park.  The  den  or  cage  in  which 
j the  animal  came  to  this  country  was  of  such  gigantic 
I proportions  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  it  into 
I any  of  the  gateways  belonging  to  the  menagerie ; Mr. 

I Bartlett,  the  able -superintendent,  therefore  determined 
I to  back  the  ‘ trolly  ’ against  the  palings,  and  having  pre- 
' viously  removed  a portion  of  them,  the  work  of  tethering 
the  brute  was  commenced.  Portiinatel}^,  the  animal  is 
of  a docile  disposition,  otherwise  Mr.  Bartlett  and  his 
assistants  would  have  had  a hard  task.  The  roping 
having  been  completed,  the  huge  door  was  removed,  and 
the  animal  issued  slowly  forth,  having  carefull}'-  surveyed 
all  round,  and  the  men  giving  a pull  at  the  leading  rope 
she  started  for  her  journey  to  the  elephant  house.  She 
I behaved  remarkably  well,  and  with  a little  gentle  mani- 
I pulation  of  the  ropes  and  with  many  a snort  was  led  to 
; her  new  domicile.  She  now  stands  in  the  next  apart- 
ment to  the  large  male  Indian  rhinoceros.  This  is  the 
second  of  this  rare  species  ever  brought  to  Europe,  a 
much  smaller  one  having  been  landed  in  London  about  a 
month  ago  and  forwarded  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Hamburg.  Mr.  William  Jamrach  also  brought  over  with 
him  an  extraordinary  collection  of  wild  animals,  con- 
sisting of  three  tigers,  two  large  tiger  cats,  five  elephants, 
one  male  Indian  rhinoceros,  five  cassowaries,  some  gi- 
gantic storks,  and  a large  number  of  smaller  animals  and 
birds.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  large  collection  was 
brought  over  from  India  through  the  Suez  Canal  without 
a single  accident  or  death. 

I may  also  state  that  for  many  years  past  I have 
dealt  v^ith  Mr.  Jamrach,  inRatcliffe  Highway,  for 
foreign  shells,  &c. ; and  on  visiting  his  place  of 
business  so  long  since  as  1854,  I passed  innumer- 
able wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles  in  cages  for 
sale.  On  one  occasion,  nearly  twenty  jears  since, 
he  left  me  in  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  buy  an  elephant  which  was  on  board  a vessel 
in  the  London  Docks.  Your  correspondents  may 
be  assured  that  there  has  been  a regular  market 
i for  wild  beasts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  London  and 
i East  India  Docks  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

.E.  G. 


Teignmouth. 


Madthee  (4*^  S.  ix.  95,  167.)— I notice  an  in- 
quiry for  ^Ghe  derivation  of  the  Norfolk  word 
maivthei'J’  I do  not  possess  an  Icelandic  dictionary, 
but  I have  heard  my  late  husband.  Sir  Wm.  J. 
Hooker,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  say  that  he 
I recognised  the  application  of  mawther  to  girls,  as 
I in  his  native  county,  Norfolk.  The  word  is  pure 
I Icelandic.  It  is  still  in  frequent  use  in  Norfolk. 

' Sir  William  travelled  in  Iceland  upwards  of  sixty 
j years  ago.  His  MecoUections  of  a Tour  in  Iceland, 
together  with  his  and  the  ship’s  company’s  escape 


from  destruction  by  fire  at  sea  on  their  homeward 
way,  caused  at  the  time  a considerable  sensation. 
No  Englishman  had  visited  Yhe  island  since  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Sir  John  Stanley  did  so  long 
before.  Sir  George  Mackenzie’s  tour  took  place 
the  year  after  my  husband’s.  It  is  curious  that  a 
word  so  suspiciously  like  mother  should  be  used 
solely  to  girls — perhaps  as  “wee  witie  ” is  simi- 
larly applied  in  Scotland.  Maeia  Hookee. 

“ The  Death  oe  Nelsoh  ” (4'^*’  S.  ix.  139.) — 
Doh  will,  I think,  find  this  picture  in  the  Nelson- 
room  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  where  it  is  exhi- 
bited under — “No.  7.  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Victory’s 
Cockpit,  mortally  wounded,  Oct.  21,  1805.  By 
B.  WYst,  P.R.A.”  E.  J. 

Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

Jeevis  : Jaevis,  etc,  (4‘^  S,  viii.  539 ; ix.  100.) 
I think  I should  know  something  about  the  way 
to  pronounce  this  word:  for,  sixty  years  ago,  I 
used  to  sing  — 

“ My  name  d’ye  see’s  Tom  Tough,  I’ve  seen  a little 
sarvice, 

Where  mighty  billows  roll,  and  loud  tempests  blow  ; 

I’ve  sailed  with  valiant  Howe,  I’ve  sailed  with  noble 
Jarvis, 

And  in  gallant  Duncan’s  fleet,  I’ve  sung  out,  yo 
heave  ho  ! 

Yet  more  shall  ye  be  knowing,  I was  coxen  to  Bos- 
cawen ; 

And  even  with  brave  Hawke  have  I nobly  faced 
the  foe ; 

So  put  round  the  grog  ; so  we’ve  that  and  our  prog, 

We’ll  laugh  in  care’s  face  and  sing — Yo,  heave  ho  I ” 

Tom  Tough. 

Lady  Alice  Egeetoh  (4*^  S.  ix.  94,  150.)— A 
portrait  of  this  lady  is  still  at  Golden  Grove,  and 
in  good  preservation.  See  Heber’s  Life  of  Jei'emy 
Taylor,  note  (m).  C.  P.  E. 

“ In  the  mid  Silence,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  ix.  139.) — 
Alpha  is  informed  that  this  stanza  is  the  first  of 
seven.  It  is  called  a “ Midnight  Hymn,”  and  was 
found  in  MS.  in  a chest  in  a poor  woman’s  cot- 
tage, It  has  been  in  my  possession  many  years, 
and  if  Alpha  wishes  for  the  whole  hymn  I will 
forvy^ard  it.  M.  E.  B. 

The  lines,  “In  the  mid  silence,”  &c,,  are  the  be- 
ginning of  a “ MidnightHymn  ” of  six  stanzas,  from 
a MS.  found  in  a chest  in  a^poor  woman’s  cottage, 
published  in  Hymns  jxnd  Poems  for  the  Sick  and 
iSuffering,  edited  by  Thomas-Vincent  Fosbery, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Giles’s,  Reading,  fifth  edition, 
1861,  London,  8vo,  p.  234. 

Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 

Change  oe  Baptismal  Names  (4*’’  S.  viii.  pas- 
sim;  ix.  19,  100,  169.) — The  law  upon  which  a 
baptismal  name  can  be  changed  is  that  of  Peck- 
ham’s  Constitutions  (a.d.  1281),  No.  3.  By  this 
constitution  the  duty  of  lay  men  and  women  to 
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baptise  is  affirmed ; a&d  children  so  baptised  are 
not  to  be  rebaptised  by  the  priest^  provided  the 
proper  words  and  matter  be  used.  After  making 
provision  for  conditional  ba^ptism,  similar  to  that 
in  our  present  Office-book,  the  constitution  con- 
cludes thus : — 

“ Let  priests  take  care  that  names  which  cany  a las- 
civious sound  be  not  given  to  children  at  their  baptism, 
especially  to  those  of  the  female  sex ; if  they  be,  let  them 
be  altered  by  the  bishop  at  confirmation.” 

Johnson’s  gloss  upon  this  is: — 

“ Of  old  the  bishop  at  confirmation  pronounced  the 
name  of  every  child  or  person  confirmed  by  him  ; and  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  name,  or  the  person  himself  or 
his  friends  desired  it  to  be  altered,  it  might  be  done  by 
the  bishop  pronouncing  a new  name  upon  his  ministering 
this  rite,  and  the  common  law  allowed  of  the  alteration.” 

Johnson  adds,  that  a change  took  place  in  the 
review  of  the  Prayer-book  in  1662,  when  the  form 
of  the  pronouncing  the  name  of  the  child  by  the 
bishop  was  omitted ; and  from  this  fact  he  con- 
cludes that  the  name  cannot  be  changed  now.  In 
saying  this  Johnson  makes  two  mistakes.  Pirst, 
as  to  the  time  of  the  change : this  was  not  made 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  1662,  but  in  that 
of  Edward  VI.  in  1562.  In  the  book  of  1549  the 
order  stood  thus:  I sign  thee  with  the  sign 

of  the  cross,  and  lay  mine  hand  upon  thee,  in  the 
name,”  &:c.  In  that  of  1552  it  is  the  same  as 
used  now.  Johnson’s  second  mistake  is  that 
omission  is  prohibition  : the  mere  omission  of  pro- 
nouncing the  name  cannot  possibly  do  away  with 
the  power  to  alter  the  name,  if  the  bishop  once 
possessed  it.  Besides,  this  canon  is  still  in  force 
under  the  compact  entered  into  between  the  clergy 
and  the  crown  in  the  act  commonly  called  the  Act 
of  Submission,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19 ; where  all  the 
old  canons  and  constitutions  are  continued,  except 
they  be  contrariant  to  the  law  of  the  realm  or  the 
king’s  prerogative.  Further,  it  was  on  this  con- 
stitution that  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  gave  his  well-known 
judgment  in  Mastjm  v.  Escott,  when  the  validity 
of  lay  baptism  was  upheld,  even  against  the  fact 
that  the  rubric  expressly  uses  the  words  lawful 
minister,”  which  words  were  introduced  in  1604, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Presbyterians,  who 
wished  to  limit  baptism  to  a “ lawful  minister.” 
The  only  question  then  that  arises  is,  what  names 
can  be  changed  ? The  constitution  only  mentions 
one  sort.  I suppose- that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  (for  instance)  a name  of  ahoy  be  given  to  a 
girl  by  mistake,  it  could  be  thus  changed.  The 
only  difficulty  is,  how  is  this  fact  to  be  registered  ? 
I remember  very  well,  some  forty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  Princess  Victoria  would 
ascend  the  throne,  there  was  often  expressed  a 
wish  that  her  name  might  be  changed  at  her  con- 
firmation. It  was  considered  to  be  un-English. 

Edwin  L.  Blenkinsopd. 

Springtliorpe  Rectoiy. 


“I’m  come  a Shroveing,”  etc.  (4^^^  S.  ix.  135.) 
The  custom  alluded  to  by  F.  C.  II.  is  no  doubt 
that  described  by  Chambers  as  “Lent  Crocking” — 
a custom  prevalent  in  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  | 
Wilts,  with  the  addition  of  “a  second*  verse  (the  i 
first  varying  somewhat  from  that  given  at  the 
above  reference)  : — 

Second  Verse. 

“A-shrovin,  a-shrovin, 

I be  come  a shrovin  ; 

Nice  meat  in  a pie. 

My  mouth  is  very  dry ! ; 

I wish  a wuz  zoo  well-a-Avet 
I’d  sing  the  louder  for  a nut ! | 

Chorus — A-shrovin,  a shrovin,  i 

We  be  come  a-shrovin,” 

J.  S.  Udal.  i 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club'.  I 

! 

Napoleon  at  Elba  (4*^’’  S.  ix.  56.) — BAE,-PoiNTj 
seems  to  have  misjudged.  Lord  Brougham’s 
argument  is — that  if  the  most  far-seeing  men,  jfor! 
such  a purpose,  had  searched  the  world  to  find  the! 
residence  where  Napoleon  could  be  the  most  dan-i 
gerous  to  France,  they  would  have  fixed  upon' 
Elba,  the  place  which  was  actually  selected  by 
what  may  noiv  be  termed  the  least  far-seeing  men. 

J.  Beale. 

“ Henet  VIII.  pulled  down,”  etc.  (4‘‘'  S.  ix. 
138.) — A reply  to  Mr.  Coolidge’s  third  query  will 
be  found  in  this  title  : — i 

“A  briefe  View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  stood  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  and  King  James  his 
Reigne  to  the  yeere  1608.  Being  a Character  and  History 
of  the  Bishops  of  those  Times.  And  ma}^  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional Supply  to  Doctor  Goodwin’s  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  i 
Written  for  the  private  use  of  Prince  Henry,  upon  occa- 
sion of  that  proverb  : — 

‘ Henry  the  Eighth  pull’d  down  monks  and  their  cells. 
Heniy  the  Ninth  should  pull  down  bishops  and  their 
bells.’ 

By  Sir  John  Harrington  of  Kelston,  near  Bath,  Knight.” 
12mo.  Bond,  Kerton,  1653.  i 

Tbe  autkor’s  proverb  or  motto  is  a very  fitting 
one  for  the  contents,  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  anti-episcopal.  The  period  was  favour- 
able for  this  satirical  attack  upon  the  mitre,  which 
John  Chet  wind  “ in  gratitude  to  his  relative  the 
author’s  memory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,: 
lends  a helping  hand  to  midwife  this  discourse,! 
which  lias  layen  ready  for  the  birth  above  forty  ! 
years.”  A.  G. 

Nonsuch  Palace  (4**^  S.  ix.  138.) — In  continu- 
ation of  references  for  your  correspondent  M.  A. 
relating  to  Nonsuch  Palace,  I would  refer  him  to 
Swete’s  Handbook  of  Epsom,  wherein  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  palace  (1582)  is  given,  as  well  as  a 
dozen  pages  of  very  interesting  descriptive  matter. 
Of  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  not  a vestige  at 
the  present  day  remains  visible,  and  where  once 
stood  the  famous  regal  residence  is  now  a field 
converted  to  agricultural  purposes.  A visitor  from 
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London  aligliting  at  the  Cheam  Station  (L.  B, 
and  S.  Coast  Eailway),  and  taking  the  direct 
road  for  Ewell,  would  pass  through  the  beautiful 
avenue  that  still  belongs  to  Nonsuch — a mile 
long— at  the  extreme  end  of  which  once  stood  the 
noble  palace,  a portion  of  the  moat  alone  remain- 
iog  to  mark  its  position.  E.  J . 

“Boakd”  S,  ix.  93,  149.) — I do  not  think 
that  Me.  Seeat  makes  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  claims  of  orthoepy  when  pressing  those  of 
' etymology.  W.  G.  quotes  Hamilton  Moore’s  Navi- 
I gation  for  a nautical  term  of  which  I am  ignorant, 

! although  I have  made  long  voyages,  amounting 
to  the  aggregate  distance  of  about  120,000  miles, 
i I do  not  dispute  the  existence  of  such  a term,  but 
I think  that  it  is  so  recondite  as,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  be  inapplicable.  “ Go  on  board  of  a 
ship,”  “ go  a-hoard  ship,”  I am  afraid  are  far  at 
sea  as  regards  the  original  quotation,  which  1 take, 
as  already  suggested,  to  .mean  ‘^boards  (takes  his 
place  at  the  family  board)  as  a child  of  the 
family.”  S.  Q. 

Haeo  (4^’’  S.  viii.  ix.  127.) — Me.  Ee* 

Constantine  asks  me  if  I attach  any  importance 
■ to  historic  truth.  My  answer  is  “ Yes,”  and  I 
! therefore  derived  the  name  Ralph  from  Radolph ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Norsk  Urolfr  is 
derived  from  the  same  source.  It  is  not  the  only 
so  called  Norsk  name  derived  from  the  German.  The 
name  Eadolph  (var.  Eudolph,  Hroadolf,  Eadolf) 
is  an  old  German  compound,  which  may  be  vari- 
ously rendered  helping  counsellor  ” {rat-hulf),  or 
‘‘  quick  in  counsel  ” ip'ad-idf)  ; and  this  seems  to 
coincide  with  Haldorsen’s  rendering  of  the  Norsk 
name  “plenipotentiarius.  it.  potens.”  From  this 
old  Gerpian  name  Eadolf  we  have  by  corrup- 
tion, &c.,  among  other  names,  the  following  : 
Eandolph,  Eolph,  Eolfe,  Eolfes,  Ealph,  Eelph, 
Eelf,  Eelfe,  Eaol,  Eoll,  Eolls,  Eolles,  Eollo, 
Eawle,  Eawles,  Eaffe,  Eoff,  Eoffey,  Eaw,  Eawe, 
Eolt,  Eollin,  Eollins,  Eollings,  Eollinson,  Eawlin, 
Eawlins,  Eawling,  Eawlings,  Eawlinson,  Eaw- 
lison,  Eawson,  Eawkins,  Eann,  Eanns,  Eand, 
Eanken,  Eankin,  Eanking,  Eanson,  Eansson, 
Eansom,  Eansome,  Eand  all,  Eandell,  Eaudle, 
Eandells.  ’ E.  S.  Chaenoce. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

I ^ I write  to  throw  oil  on  troubled  waters,  and  to 
give  light  to  the  wanderings  of  our  etymologists. 
And  first,  the  many  professors  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Haro  ” I would  refer  to  “ Hamlet,” 
and  “ As  You  Jjike  It,”  A Specimen  of  a New 
Edition  of  Shakespeare, hy  T.  Caldecott,  Esq.  8vo, 
Murray,  1820,  page  3 of  th'e  Notes  on  Ham- 
let,” under  ‘‘  It  harrowes  me  with  fear  a,nd 
wonder,”  where  there  is  a long  discussion  on  the 
I word  haro. 

The  attempt  to  apply  a patchwork  system  of 
etymology  to  the  words  Tichborne  ” and  “ Tot-  | 
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ting-hill”  will,  I think,  be  subverted  by  Mr. 
Earle’s  remarks  on  the  latter  word — Philology  of 
the  English  Tongue,  Clarendon  Press,  1871,  p.  3. 
Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  Doctrine  of  Cel- 
ticism ” in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  same 
work.  Also,  under  “ Derby  ” or  “ Dartmouth  ” in 
the  index,  a reference  will  be  found  to  a very 
useful  account  of  their  pronunciation. 

H.  S.  Seipton. 

Eelics  oe  Olivee  Ceomwell  : the  Sydney 
POETEAIT  (pi'  S.  viii.  550 ; ix.  75,  80,  162.)— My 
ridiculous  story,”  as  E.  V.  styles  it,  concerning 
the  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  Cromwell  to 
Sydney  Sussex  College,  has  at  any  rate  been  the 
means  of  his  imparting  some  very  interesting 
and  valuable  information  on  the  same  subject, 
and  of  a more  accurate  nature.  E.  V.  would 
however,  I think,  admit  that,  as  in  most  legends 
some  small  amount  of  truth  lies  at  their  foun- 
dation, so  my  story  formed  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Most  likely  generation  after  gene- 
ration of  Sydney  men  handed  it  down  with 
additions  and  alterations,  and  now  we  have  the 
real  and  genuine  account  of  what  must  at  any 
rate  always  be  called  a story  with  a little  romance 
in  it.  I agree  with  E.  V.  most  cordially  in  think- 
ing that  Me.  C.  H.  Coopee  * did  not  show  his 
usual  cautious  investigation”  in  inserting  this 
story,  with  but  little  variation,  in  his  new  edition 
of  Le  Keux’s  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  consider- 
ing his  almost  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  anti- 
quities, history,  and  ana  of  the  town  and  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  How  many  \^o  take  an 
interest  in  N.  & Q.”  will  recollect  his  numerous 
articles  in  former  years  j some  under  his  own 
name,  and  others  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
S.  Y.  E.,  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  learning. 

The  truth  or  accuracy  of  the  story  was  never  for 
a moment  vouched  for  ; but  it  was  merely  recorded 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  readers  of 
^‘N.  & Q.,”  and  imagining  at  the  time  it  was 
penned  that  some  one  connected  with  Cambridge 
would  give  in  reply  some  far  more  authentic  and 
reliable  account,  as  E.  V.  has  done.  My  anachronism 
must  be  regarded  as  veiy  unfortunate,  in  assign- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  portrait  to  the  time  of 
Dr.  Chafy’s  mastership  of  the  collfege,  when  it 
took  place  so  long  before ; but  it  was  on  the  in- 
formation of  my  young  friend,  whose  strong  point 
certain!}^  was  not,  as  it  turns  out,  accuracy. 
He  was  at  the  time  reading,  I recollect,  a now 
forgotten  novel  called  Caleb  Stukeley,  in  which  the 
character  of  Dr.  Chaf}’"  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
lineated. John  Piceeoed,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

* Charles  Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  died  at  Cambridge, 
March  21,  1866.  A beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory, 
copied  from  the  Cambridge  newspapers,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, may  be  found  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  ix.  253. 
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Ohereies  and  the  Holy  Family  (4^'"  S.  ix. 
117.) — An  older  and  different  version  of  The 
Cherry-tree  Carol,”  beginning  “Joseph  was  an 
Id  man,”  will  be  found  in  many  collections — , 
notably  in  Bramley  and  Stainer’s  Christmas  Carols 
New  and  Old  (No.  28),  , set  to  the  traditional 
music.  A reference  to  this  will  show  that  for 
obvious  reasons  it  could  not  have  supplied  the 
“motive”  for  Vander  Werf’s  “Holy  Family.”  I 
suspect  the  version  quoted  by  Cuthbeet  Bede 
is  modified  to  accord  with  modern  notions  of  pro- 
priety. James  Beitten. 

Me.  Matthews  (4^*'  S.  ix.  160.) — Is  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, the  author  of  Diary  of  an  Invalid,  the 
person  alluded  to  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s  letters  ? 

T.  E.  WiNNINGTON. 

Deeivations  oe  Names  oe  Cohnteies,  etc. 
(4*^^  S.  ix.  137.) — In  reply  to  so  comprehensive  an 
inquiry  as  this  is,  for  “ any  book,  article,  or  thing 
printed  whatsoever  ” containing  information  on 
the  above  subject,  I venture  to  name  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  as 
worth  referring  to Hr.  Latham’s  Germania  of 
Tacitus ; Varronianiis,  by  .lohn  W.  Donaldson ; 
Webster’s  English  Dictionary  (Bell  & Daldy’s  ed. 
4to.)  John  W.  Bone. 

26,  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

Baldhesbea  (4**^  S.  ix.  169.)-—“  Balder  Brae  ” 
is  a Northumbrian  name  for  the  May- weed  (An- 
themis  cotula).  The  name  evidently  means  Balder’s 
eyebrow  or  Balder’s  forehead,  and  is  no  doubt  of 
ancient  Scandinavian  origin ; but  why  thus  called 
is  not  so  apparent,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  some 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  throw  light  upon 
this  obscure  name.  Will  Me.  Batclifee  kindly 
say  whence  are  the  lines  he  has  quoted  ? 

Kobeet  Holland. 

In  Haldorsen’s  Icelandic  Lexicon  is  explained 
^^Ciliwn  halderis  (herba)  Cotula  fcetidaA  [Anthe- 
mis  cotula,  foetid  chamomile— Withering.]  I be- 
lieve, however,  that  other  flowers  of  this  class 
have  among  the  Scandinavians  the  name  of  Bal~ 
durshrd.  W.  C.  Teevelyan. 

Athenaeum. 

This  refers  to  Cotula  fetida,  i.  e.  Chamcelum  feti~ 
dum,  or  May-weed  (in  D.  Kcedille,  G.  Laugen- 
hlume,T)2xi.  Lxmdhlomster , Sw.  Lutblomster).  The 
name  seems  to  mean  Baildr’s  eyelid  (from  Norsk 
Balldr  and  hrd,  cilium).  See  also  Haldorsen’s  Lex. 
Isl,  and  Nemnitch’s  Lex.  Polyglot. 

K.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Lohis  Joseph  Papineau  (4‘‘‘  S.  ix.  180,)— 
This  was  the  French  Canadian  statesman  about 
whom  your  correspondent  inquires.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
was  called  the  “Demosthenes  of  Canada.”  He 


died  quite  lately  (Sept.  1871)  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Some  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  a 
volume  entitled.  Ottawa,  Past  and  Present,  by 
Charles  Eoger,  Ottawa,  1871,  p.  37.  J.  Ck.  R. 

Histoey  oe  the  Vaudois  (4^^*  S.  ix.  138.) — 
Your  correspondent  will  find  two  works  well 
worth  consulting  on  the  history  of  the  Vaudois 
to  be  Gilly’s  Waldensian  Besearches  and  Bert’s  i 
I Valdesi  (Torino,  1849).  He  may  also  be  glad  ! 
to  refer  to  Hahn’s  Bibelqlduhiqen  Ketzer,  vol.  ii. 

“ Waldenser.” 

The  Authoe  oe  “ On  the  Edge, 

OF  THE  Stoem.” 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  hy  Eev,  S.  Baring- Gould,  M.A., 
Author  of  “ The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious 
Belief,”  &c.  (January.)  Second  Edition.  (Hodges.) 

That  English  literature  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  depart- 
ment of  hagiology  cannot  he  doubted,  and  it  is  a bold 
step  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Post-Mediceval  Preachers,  &c.,to  under- 
take to  supply  the  want  by  a work  which  should  extend 
to  twelve  crown  octavo  volumes ; and  we  should  have 
felt  inclined  to  say  a still  bolder  step  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers.  Yet,  in  bookselling  as  in  other  things,  “ Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,”  and  we  read  with  surprise  that 
the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  exhausted  on  the 
day  of  publication,  which,  as  Mr.  Gould  observes,  shows 
that  the  English  public  are  prepared  to  accept  a book  of 
this  description,  and  justifies  him  in  believing  that 
the  want  of  it  has  long  been  felt.  Our  author  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  supplying  this  want  from  lack  of  mate- 
rials, seeing  that,  besides  innumerable  other  resources,  he 
has  some  sixty  volumes  folio  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  to 
fall  back  upon.  But  the  labour  of  selection  and  conden- 
sation will  be  great,  and  for  this  his  previous  studies 
have  well  fitted  him.  We  may,  therefore,  employ  our 
space  in  describing  how  it  is  proposed  by  the  editor  that 
the  work  should  appear.  A volume  is  to  be  ready  on  the 
first  day  of  each  quarter,  so  that  the  Lives  of  the  Saints — 
between  three  and  four  thousand  in  number — will  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  three  years  ; and  the  series  will 
be  concluded  with  a thirteenth  volume,  which  will  con- 
tain an  index  to  the  whole,  together  with  remarks  on  the 
Kalendars  and  notices  of  the  Moveable  Festivals. 

The  British  School  of  Scidpture.  Illustrated  hy  twenty 
Engravings  of  the  Finest  Works  of  Deceased  Masters 
of  the  Art,  and  fifty  Woodcuts.  With  a Preliminary 
Essay  and  Notices  of  the  Artists  hy  William  B.  Scott, 
Author  of  “ The  Life  and  Works  of  Albert  Durer,”  &c. 
(Virtue  & Co.) 

Messrs.  Virtue  have  very  properly  followed  up  the  two 
prettily  illustrated  volumes  connected  with  Leslie  and 
Maclise  with  one  dedicated  to  the  works  and  lives  of 
our  more  eminent  deceased  British  Sculptors:  and  as 
the  series  extends  from  Cibber  and  Bacon  to  Flax- 
man,  and  Westmacott,  and  includes  Behnes,  Baily,  and 
many  others  who  have  contributed  to  make  the  English 
School  of  Sculpture  what  it  is,  the  interest  of  the  volume 
is  very  considerable.  To  show  how  full  it  is  of  artistic 
beauty,  we  need  do  nothing  more  than  add  that,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  some  fifty  woodcuts,  a large  proportion  of  which 
are  from  the  masterpieces  of  Flaxman,  it  is  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  Macdowell’s  “Triumph  of  Love,” 
Bacon’s  “Narcissus,”  Flaxman’s  “Michael  and  Satan,” 
Chantrey’s  “ Two  Children,”  E.  L.  Wj'at’s  “ Penelope,” 
Wyon’s  “ Science  trimming  the  Lamp  of  Life,”  Thomas’s 
“ Boadicea,”  and  Joseph’s  “Monument  to  Wilberforce,” 
Westmacott’s  “ Euphrosyne,”  Watson’s  “ Sarpedon  car- 
ried off  by  Sleep  and  Death,”  Behnes’  “ Friends,”  Mac- 
dowell’s  “ GirlKeading,”  Gibson’s  “Venus,”  “ Hylas,”  and 
“Cupid  and  Psyche,”  Baily’s  “ Graces  ” and  “Maternal 
Afiection,”  Spence’s  “The  Angel  W^hispering,”  and 
“ Infant  Moses  and  Pharaoh’s  Daughter,”  and  lastly, 
Munro’s  “ Sister  and  Brother.”  We  notice  one  curious 
mistake  into  which  the  editor  has  fallen  witlf  respect  to 
that  most  accomplished  artist,  Sir  Kichard  Westmacott, 
who  had,  we  believe,  reached  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Books  received.-^ Trcrrfitwns  and  Customs  of  Cathe- 
drals, hy  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.  (Longmans.) 
In  collecting  materials  for  his  various  works  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Cathedrals,  our  author  gathered  much  vari- 
ous information,  not  quite  pertinent  to  those  books,  but  yet 
of  curiosity  and  interest.  He  has  printed  these  in  a little 
volume,  which  would  have  been  doubly  valuable  had  it 
been  well  indexed. — Memoirs  of  Socrates  for  English 
Headers,  A.  New  Translation  from  Xenophon’s  Memo- 
rabiliaf  with  illustrated  Notes.  By  Edward  Levien, 
M.A.,  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (Sampson  Low.) 
The  title-page  sufficiently  describes  the  nature  of  this 
book ; and  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  Bayard  Series 
speaks  sufficiently  for  the  attractive  manner  in  which  it 
is.  got  up. — The  Songs  of  Shakespeare,  selected  from  his 
Poems  and  Plays.  (Virtue.)  A very  elegant  little  vo- 
lume prepared,  we  presume,  as  a companion  to  the  Songs 
of  Byron  lately  issued  by  the  same  publishers. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries.— On  Thursday  next 
(the  14th)  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  of  the  British  Museum,  will 
read  a paper  containing  some  new  and  important  facts 
illustrative  of  the  Discovery  of  Australia.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Major’s  facts  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  those  which,  according  to  The  Guardian,  are 
contained  in  the  original  autograph  account  of  Manuel 
Godinho,  a Portuguese  navigator,  who  visited  Australia 
in  1601,  which  has  recently  been  found  in  the  Bibliothfeque 
Eoyale  of  Belgium. 

SociETH  DE  l’Histoirb  de  France.— At  a recent 
meeting  of  this  society,  the  Council  had  under  considera- 
tion what  should  be  the  works  issued  during  this  and  the 
following  year,  when  it  was  decided  to  publish,  in  1872, 
Chronique  d'Ernoul  et  de  Bernard  le  Tresorier,  Annales 
de  St.  Bertin  et  de  St.  Waast,  which  are  ready  for  delivery ; 
the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  Monluc,  and 
the  third  volume  of  Froissart.  The  works  to  be  issued 
for  1873  will  be  the  fourth  volume  of  Froissart,  (Euvres 
de  Brantome  (vol  vi.),  volume  the  second  of  the  Memoires 
de  Bassompierre,  and  Les  Chroniques  de  St.  Martial  de 
Limoges. 

Mr.  Halliwbel’s  Donations.  — According  to  The 
Athenaeum,  Mr.  Halliwell  is  distributing  his  literary  rari- 
ties with  a most  liberal  hand.  The  presentation  of  his 
choice  and  valuable  Shakespeare  Library,  including,  it  is 
said,  no  less  than  thirty-eight  of  the  early  quarto  editions 
of  the  plays  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been 
followed  by  a gift  to  the  Shakespeare  Museum  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  of  the  more  modern  books  in  his  library,  in- 
cluding numerous  volumes  of  unpublished  notes  on  the 
text  of  Shakespeare. 

A GOOD  ExAMPLE.—In  Spite  of  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  that  corporations  have  no  souls,  the  Haber- 


dashers’ Company  has  shown  that  it  not  only  has  a soul 
but  that  it  has  “ a soul  above  buttons.”  In  addition  to 
many  liberal  contributions  in  furtherance  of  education 
and  more  particularly  of  scientific  education,  the  Haber- 
dashers’ Company  has  resolved  to  grant  four  exhibitions 
of  50/.  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  to  children  and 
grandchildren  (male  or  female),  or  apprentices  of  livery- 
men of  the  company,  and  another  of  50/.  to  a scholar  of 
any  school  of  which  they  are  governors;  also,  150/.  per 
annum  towards  the  education  of  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  their  liverymen  (not  being  members  of  the  court), 
and  the  j^early  sum  of  100/.  for  prizes  to  the  actual  in- 
ventors of  new  patterns,  designs,  or  specimens  of  articles 
of  haberdashery  proper,  such  inventors  not  being  manu- 
facturers or  dealers.  ° 

Thb  Queen  has  directed  that  a selection  of  articles 
from  her  Majesty’s  collections  shall  be  lent  to  the  Irish 
Exhibition  of  Arts,  Industries,  and  Manufactures,  which 
is  about  to  be  opened  in  Dublin. 

St.  Paul  s Cathedral. — As  will  be  seen  in  another 
page,  a meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Monday  next,  at  2 o’clock,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Thanks- 
giving Fund  now  being  raised  for  the  completion  of  the 
Cathedral.  We  hope  that  a scheme,  in  detail,  of  intended 
works  will  be  presented,  and  to  hear  that  a meeting  at 
the  west  end  is  in  contemplation. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES* 

wanted  to  puechase. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c..  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 

La  Roque’s  Hist,  de  la  Matsox  d’Haecourt. 

Drunken  Barnabee’s  Itinerary. 

Planch:^’s  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts. 

Domesday.  Vol.  II.  Fol. 

Hundred  Rolls.  2 Vols.  fol. 

Hook’s  Lives  op  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Vols  I 
and  II.  ' 

Pipe  Rolls  op  Cumberland,  &c.  Newcastle,  1847. 

Wanted  by  Edmond  Chester  Waters,  Esq.,  Upton  Park,  Poole. 


Astronomical  Register.  Vol.  III. 

Early  or  Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

Early  Prints. 

Wanted  by  Rev.J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  E. 


Bryan’S  Dictionary  op  Painters  and  Engravers.  Last  Edition., 
published  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  muon. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  John  Pickford,  M.A.,  Hungate  Street,  Pickering, 
YorksMre. 


t0  C0rr0^jp0ntf0nt^. 

The  number  of  Queries  which  has  reached  us  lately  is  so 
great  that  we  have  this  week  given  up  to  them  more  than 
their  ordinary  share  of  our  space,  and  have  consequently 
been  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  “N.  & Q.”  Mr. 
Hoskins’s  paper  on  “ Bede  me  and  be  net  Wrothe,”  Mr.. 
J.  G.  Nichols’s  on  “ The  Ostrich  Feathers  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,”  and  several  other  articles  of  great  interest. 

J.  C.  J. — There  must  he  some  mistake  in  the  date  of  the 
miniature,  1790.  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  died  in 
1696 ; Stanislaus  II.  ( Augustus  Poniatowski),  became  ruler 
in  1764,  and  in  1795  the  kingdorK  became  extinct. 

Frederick  George  Lee,  H.C.L.—Nine  articles  on 
the  Tower  Ghost  story  appeared  in  “N,  & Q.”  2“*^  S. 
vols.  X.  and  xi.  ^ 

S.  H.  A.  H. — The  Manuscript  transmitted  from  St. 
Helena  by  an  Unknown  Channel  QLond.  Murray,  1817) 
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purporting  to  he  an  autobiography  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
loritten  by  J.  F.  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux.  See  Michaud, 
Biographie  Universelle,  xxv.  4G9  ; and  Didot,  Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generale,  ed.  1860,  xxii.  245. 

D.  J.  Drakeford  (Xew  Beckenham.)  — The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  print  of  a woman  preaching  in  a tub,  Coacres 
et  Coacresse  dans  leurs  Assemblees,”  is  in  allusion  to  the 
Quakers,  being  the  phonetic  spelling  of  kouakre,  koiia- 
krSce. 

Bractox. — The  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  “Si 
monumentum  requiris,  circumspicef  was  loritten  by  the 
nrchitecfs  so7i,  Christopher. 

W.  M.  T. — Your  query,  and  replies  to  it,  will  be  found 
respectively  on  pp.  138,  187  of  the  present  volume. 

\V.  SxEYD. — Heraldic  (jR.  M.  Z>.)  answered  in  our  last 
number. 

Ignoramus. — Back-scratchers,  such  as  that  mentioned 
In  Nollekens  and  his  Times,  may  be  purchased  at  *many 
shops  where  brushes  and  combs  are  sold.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a piece  of  whale-bone  about  twelve  inches  long, 
to  which  is  attached  a small  ivory  outstretched  hand,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  its  name  implies. 

N. — The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicijic 
<tre  conferred  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  Durham,  and  London;  whilst,  we  believe,  only 
that  of  Doctor  is  conferred  by  the  Scotch  Universities,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  “Master  in  Surgery f by  the  Queeni’s 
University  in  Ireland.  The  Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians 
in  the  three  kingdoms  have  no  power  of  conferring  degrees, 
but  they  grant  membership  under  the  title  of  “ Fellow,'^ 
■“  Member,’’'  “ Licentiate''  A foot-note  in  the  Calendar 
of  the  University  of  London  states,  “ that  Bachelors  of 
Medicine  of  the  Univers  'ity  of  London  have  no  right,  as 
S2ich,  to  assume  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine."  We  con- 
clude that  this  rule  obtains  elsewhere. 

Cadoc.  — Some  particulars  of  the  Nuremberg  Tokens 
will  be  jound  in  Snelling's  View  of  the  Origin,  Nature, 
and  Use  of  Jettons  or  Counters.  Lond.  1769,  4to. 

William  Williams. — De  Fransche  Tyrannie,  Am- 
sterdam, 1674,  is  scarce.  Its  probable  value  is  about  15s. 

W.  A.  S.  R. — We  cannot  find  the  name  of  Abraham 
Washington  in  any  pedigree  of  the  American  president. 

NOTICE. 

We  besr  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
■which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  witli 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  tliese  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  -writing  pro- 
^rties — V Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


MECIII’S  AVEDDING  presents  consist  o‘f 

Dressing  Cases,  Dressing  Bags.  Work  Boxes  and  Bags,  Writing 
Cases.  Jewel  Cases,  Medixval-mounted  Writing  Table  Sets  in  Wood 
and  Gilt,  Albums,  Papier-mache  Tea  Trays,  Chests,  and  Caddies, 
Portable  Writing  Cases,  and  Despatch  Boxes  ; also  an  infinite  variety 

of  Novelties  to  choose  from 112,  Regent  Street,  W.  Catalogues  post 

free.  Mr.  Mechi  or  his  Sou  attends  personally  daily.; 


THX:  STEW  BX.ACK  XIVK 

(DIFFERENT  FROM  ANYTRING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.) 

DRAPER’S  DICHROIC  INK. 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  tliis  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through- 
out Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  maybe  applied  at 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6(7.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Agents:  Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London;  Mr. 
Mather,  Manchester;  A.  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter;  F.  Newbery  &’Son8* 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  38,  Old  Chan^'e' 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin.  “ ’ 


“OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNI TUBE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782, 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


ILBERT  J.  FRENC 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer  of 


H. 


CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES. 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


Manila  cigars.— Messrs,  venning  & co. 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  27.  10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B,  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6(7. 


TNDIGESTION.— THE  MEDICAL.  PROFESSION 

1 adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  from  2s.  6(7..  by  all  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MORSON  & SON, 
124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


FXiUXB  IMCAGXrESXA. 

The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  and  the  best 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES, 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172.  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

And  of  all  Chemists. 


LEA  AND  PEKRINS’  SAUCE. 

THS  WOBCBSTERSBXRX:,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

^^THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion. 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR. 

Ask  for  “LEA  AND  PERRINS’”  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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» REDE  ME  AND  BE  NOT  WROTHE,”  1528. 

I have  had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  briefly 
in  “N.  & Q.,”  and  at  large  in  the  Intermediare 
des  Chercheurs  et  Curieux,  that  the  celebrated 
work,  the  Songe  du  Vergier  (the  authorship  of 
which  has  been  attributed  in  turn  to  a dozen 
French  writers),  is  only  an  expansion  of  the 
Dialogus  inter  Clerieum  et  Militem  of  Occam ; and 
I now  propose  to  prove  that  the  Lamentacion 
of  the  Masse,’"  in  the  equally  celebrated  tract 
Rede  me  and  he  not  Wrothe,  written  by  Roy  and 
Barlowe,  and  printed  by  Johii  Schott  at  Strasburg 
in  1528,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  expansion  of  an 
anonymous  Latin  treatise  written  probably  about 
the  year  1527.  The  treatise  referred  to  exists,  as 
far  as  I am  aware,  only  in  a MS.  in  my  possession, 
apparently  of  German  origin,  and  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Dr.  Kloss. 

Subjoined  are  some  parallel  passages  which 
will,  I think,  establish  the  accuracy  of  my  assertion. 
There  are  fifty-seven  stanzas  of  three  lines  each  in 
tbe  MS.,  and  thirty-four  stanzas  of  six  lines  each 
in  the  ‘^Lamentacion.”  The  burden  following 
each  verse  in  the  MS.  is  “ One,  oue  ” (^‘  0 vee ! 
O vse ! ”)  ; and  in  the  “ Lamentacion,”  “ Now 
deceased,  alas ! alas ! ” 

Lamentacion,  v.  4. 

“ Draw  neere  5^6  prestis  in  your  longe  gownis, 

With  all  the  fryres  of  the  beggerly  ordres ; 

Com  hither  monkis,  with  brode  shaven  crounis, 


And  all  soche  as  are  shaven  above  the  ears, 
Helpe  me  to  lament  with  dolorous  teares, 
Seyinge  that  gone  is  the  masse, 

Nowe  deceased,  alas ! alas ! ” 

MS. 

“ Hie  adeste,  gemebundi, 

Hie  adeste,  plorabundi, 

Omnes  uncti  rasique. 

Oue,  oue.” 


Lamentacion,  v.  6. 

“ Departid  is  nowe  the  masse  and  clean  gone. 
The  chief  upholder  of  our  liberte, 

Wherby  our  whores  and  harlotis,  every  drone. 
Were  maynteyned  in  ryche  felicite,”  &c.  <Src. 

MS.,  V.  22. 

“ 0 missas,  quot  aluistis 
Meretrices,  et  fouistis 
Sacerdotum  spurios. 

Oue,  oue.” 


Lamentacion,  v.  18. 

“ By  the  masse  we  were  exalted  so  hye, 

That  scantly  men  we  wolde  once  knowe. 
We  thought  for  to  ascend  unto  the  skye, 
Havynge  our  seate  above  the  rayne  bowe ; 
But  we  are  come  downe  agayne  full  lowe, 
Seynge  that  gone  is  the  masse, 

Now  deceased,  alas ! alas ! ” 

MS.,  V.  9. 

“ Nam  fuistis  olim  primi, 

Et  nunc  inter  omnes  imi, 

Missa  vestra  mortua  est. 

Oue,  oue.” 


Lamentacion,  v.  19. 

“ The  masse  made  us  lordis  and  kyngis  over  all, 
Farre  and  near  every  wheare  havyng  power, 
Wyth  honorable  tytles  they  dyd  us  call,”  &c.  &c. 

MS.,  V.  12. 

“ Esse  mundi  vos  potentes, 

Longe  lateque  potentes  (sic') 

Missa  fecit  dominos. 

Oue,  oue.” 


Lamentacion,  v.  21. 

“ The  masse  was  only  out  singular  suffrage 

To  deliver  the  people  from  their  synne,”  &c.  &c. 

MS.,  V.  15. 

“ Rem  nullam  non  expiavit, 

Quisquis  rasus  celebravit 
Missam  pro  pecunia. 

Oue,  oue.” 


Lamentacion,  v.  23. 
•«•••* 

“ Kynges  and  prynces,  for  all  their  dignitie 
To  displease  us,  feared  out  of  measure.” 

• ••••• 

MS.,  V.  18. 

“ Missae  res  hue  redierunt, 

Et  nos  summi  timuerunt 
Reges  atque  principes. 

Oue,  oue.’ 
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Lamentacion,  v.  25. 

“ From  sycknes  and  pestilent  mortalitie, 

The  socoure  of  the  masse  dyd  us  defende.” 

3IS.,  V.  24. 

“ Missa  profligavit  pestes, 

Missa  conservavit  vestes, 

Missa  tulit  pluvias. 

One,  oue.” 


Lamentacion,  v.  25. 

“ To  soudears  and  men  goynge  a warre  fare, 
The  masse  is  ever  a sure  proteccion ; 

It  preserveth  people  from  wofull  care, 
Dryvynge  awa5'e  all  affliccion. 

Alas ! who  can  share  by  descripcion 
All  the  profittis  of  the  masse, 

Nowe  deceased,  alas ! alas ! ” 

MS.,  V.  25,  27,  29. 

“ Missa  fruges  est  juvata, 

Missa  pugnas  auspicata, 

Missa  juviY  viatores, 

Missa  levavit  dolores, 

Missa  fecit  omnia. 

Et  quis  possit  numerare, 

Et  exacte  meraoi’are 
Dotes  missse  singulas.” 


Lamentacion,  v.  29. 

“ Never  sence  the  worlde  was  fyrste  create, 
.Was  there  a thynge  of  soche  reputacion.” 

MS.,  V.  31. 

“ Ex  quo  tellus  est  creata. 

Nulla  tails  fuit  nata 
. Eerum  commutatio.” 


• L^amentacion,  v.  31. 

The  goodes  of  the  churche  are  taken  awaye, 

Geuen  to  poore  folkes  sotfrynge  indigence.” 

MS.,  V.  36. 

“ Bona  templi  rapiuntur, 

Ut  in  stipem  dividentur, 

Indigis  pauperibus.” 

The  above  passages  are  selected  from  a number 
evidently  parallel.  I believe  the  Latin  version 
to  have  preceded  the  English,  principally  on  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  date  1527,  however,  imme- 
diately follows  in  my  MS.  the  conclusion  of  this 
little  treatise.  Confirmation  of  this  view  may  be 
found  in  the  undoubted  fact  that  Eoy  translated 
“ out  of  Laten  ” the  dialogue  Inter  pair em  Chris- 
tianuin  et  Jiliurn  contumacem. 

It  cannot  but  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace 
the  origin  of  a work  so  full  of  vigour  and  en- 
lightened forecast  as  the  Rede  me  and  he  not 
Wrothe.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin, 

West  Derby,  Liverpool. 


BARONY  OF  BRIDDEBURG. 

The  charter  of  Robert  Bruce,  of  which  I spoke 
(4^*^  S.  V.  562),  May  24,  1320,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  .reign,  to  Thomas  de  Kyrkepatric,  is 
dated  at  Lochmaben  Castle.  I have  obtained  a 
fac-simile  of  the  old  charter,  which  was  litho- 
graphed by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Kirkpatrick-Sharpe  of 
Hoddam ; but  the  copy  by  Rae  is  substantially 
correct,  with  a slight  omission  of  the  last  part  of 
the  charter.  I have  added  within  brackets  as 
much  of  the  omitted  part  as  I have  been  able  to 
decipher.  It  is  as  follows : — 

“ Robertus  dei  gratia  rex  Scotorum,  omnibus  probis 
hominibus  tocius  terre  sue  salutem.  Sciatis  nos  cledisse, 
concessisse  et  hac  presenti  carta  nostra  confirmasse  Thome 
de  Kyrkepatric,  militi  dilecto  et  fideli  nostro  pro  homagio 
et  -servicio  suo  duas  denariatas  terre  cum  pertinenciis  in 
villa  de  Briddeburg  intra  vicecomitatem  de  Drurafries. 
Tenend.  et  Habend.  eidem  Thome  et  heredibus  suis  de 
nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  in  feodo  et  hereditate  et  in 
\'beram  baroniam  per  omnes  rectas  metas  et  divisas  suas 
.ibere,  quiete,  plenarie  et  honorifice  cum  omnibus  liberta- 
tibus,  commoditatibus,  aj'siamentis  et  justis  pertinenciis 
suis.  Faciendo  inde  nobis  et  Heredibus  nostris  dictus 
Thomas  et  Heredes  sui‘[sei.vicium  duorum  . . . in  . . . 
nostro  et  tres  ...  ad  curiam  vicecomitatis  nostre  de 
Drumfries  . . . singulis  annis  ibidem  tenendam.  In  cujus 
rei  testimonium  presenti  carte  nostre  sigillum  nostrum 
precepiinus  apponij.  Testibus  Bernardo  Abbate  de  Aber- 
brothic,  cancellario  nostro,  Waltero  senescallo  Scocise, 
Jacobo  domino  de  Duglass,  Joanne  de  Meneteth,  Roberto 
de  Keith,  Marescallo  nostro  Scocise  et  Alexandro  de  Seton 
inilitibus.  [Apud  Lochmaben  vicesimo  quarto  dieMaij. 
Anno  regni  nostro  quarto  decimo].” 

This  charter  of  May  24  is  granted  some  six 
weeks  after  the  Parliament  assembled  in  the 
abbey  of  Arbroath,  in  which  the  spirited  address 
to  the  pope  was  adopted  on  April  6, 1320,  remon- 
strating against  the  grievous  wrongs  that  had  been 
accumulated  on  the  nation,  and  asserting  the  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom.  The  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  charter  are  all  of  them  found 
attached  to  the  remonstrance,  except  the  Abbot 
Bernard.  Walter,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  is 
the  husband  of  Marjory,  daughter  of  Bruce,  and 
whose  son  succeeded  as  Robert  II.  James  de 
Duglass  is  the  “ Good  Sir  James,”  the  attached 
friend  of  Bruce,  who  fell  in  Spain  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land  with  Bruce’s  heart;  while  the 
next  witness,  John  de  Meneteth,  is  the  friend  of 
Edward  I.,  who  is  accused  of  betraying  Wallace 
to  the  English.  He  was  brother  to  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Menteth.  Robert  de  Keith  commanded 
the  horse  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  1314, 
contributing  not  a little  to  the  success  of  the 
Scots.  Alexander  de  Seton  was  governor  of  Ber- 
wick when  it  was  besieged  by  the  English,  1333. 
We  thus  find  the  witnesses  to  be  all  of  them  men 
of  mark. 

It  was  a graceful  acknowledgment  of  King 
Robert’s  gratitude  to  the  Kirkpatrick  family  to 
erect  this  southern  part  of  Closeburn  parish  into 
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a distinct  barony,  as  its  wilds  often  gave  refuge  to 
him  during  his  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
his  country.  His  name  still  continues  floating 
down  the  stream  of  time.  Rob’s  Corse  (Cross), 
King’s  Well,  King’s  Stand-burn,  are  as  well 
known  at  the  present  moment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Closeburn,  as  if  he  had  lived  yesterday  instead 
of  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago.  The  name  of 
Briddeburg,  however,  has  now  nearly  disappeared ; 
there  is  only  a woollen  mill  called  Burbrugh  that 
fixes  its  position,  though  I see  by  old  documents 
to  which  I have  had  access  that  there  used  to  be 
an  upper,  middle,  and  nether  Burbrugh.  The 
vicissitudes  of  families,  the  removal  of  old  in- 
habitants, and  the  union  of  farms,  have  obliterated 
all  recollection  of  this  barony ; which  in  the  tax- 
roll  of  1554  is  valued,  under  the  name  of  Brog- 
burgh,  at  10/.  Scots  money,  while  “Kylosbern” 
is  48/.  _ ^ _ 

Espedare  inquires  (4‘^’^  S.  vi.  11)  whether  this 
barony  of  Briddeburg  was  within  the  barony  of 
Kylosbern  ? It  was  not  so.  The  original  parish 
was  Dalgarnock,  extending  at  least  ten  miles 
in  length.  It  contained  two  distinct  baronies, 
and  parts  of  a third.  I asked  (4**^  S.  vi.  91)  whe- 
ther the  lands  composing  Tybaris  barony  could 
be  enumerated  ? I have'  since  obtained  extracts 
and  copies  of  original  charters,  which  show  that 
the  following  lands  in  Dalgarnock  parish  formed 
parts  of  that  barony,  namely,  Auchinlech  (Town- 
head  and  Townfoot),  Newtown,  Locherben,  Gar- 
rock,  Gubhill,  Knockinshang,  Birkhill,  with  Dal- 
garnock town — no  longer  in  existence,  but  which 
was  situated  near  the  old  church  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nith.  The  charter  in  which  Dalgarno  town  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  Tybaris  barony  is  the 
one  referred  to  by  Anglo- Scottjs  (4“^  S.  v.  256) 
as  being  in  the  Drumlanrig  charter  cheat  (Oct.  10, 
1423) : a resignation  of  Edward,  son  of  John  of 
Crawford,  to  his  superior  George  de  Dunbar,  Earl 
of  March,  in  favour  of  George  de  Kyrkepatric, 
son  of  Thomas  de  Kyrkepatric,  Lord  of  Kylos- 
bern. Kylosbern  barony  occupied  a very  large 
portion  of  Dalgarnock  parish,  though  its  precise 
boundaries  on  all  sides  are  not  given.  By  what 
king  the  barony  was  granted,  I have  seen  no 
document  to  show ; but  in  a charter  of  confirma- 
tion granted  by  Alexander  II.  in  1232  to  Ivan  de 
Kyrkepatric,  it  is  stated  that  the  barony  was  in 
the  possession  of  King  David  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1124  to  1153. 

There  are  some  other  questions  of  Espedare 
which  I ought  to  have  answered  long  ago,  and  to 
whom  I must  apologise  for  this  seeming  dis- 
courtesy. In  a future  paper  I shall  give  the  in- 
formation which  he  requires.  C.  T.  Ramage. 


THE  TRIAL  ALPHABETS. 

TiCHBORNE  V.  DitcABORN. 

No.  I. 

A — Is  fat  Arthur,  his  real  name  dropping. 

B — The  same  man.  Butcher  Orton  of  Wapping. 

C — Sir  John  Coleridge,  the  Queen’s  own  attorney. 
D — Dowager,  eager  to  pay  her  son’s  journey. 

E — Edward  Still  worthy,  stout  in  denial. 

F — The  wise  Foreman,  so  shrewd  at  the  trial. 

G — Mr.  Gosford,  long  practised  and  clear. 

H — Young  Sir  Henry,  the  Baronet  dear. 

— Itchen  Abbots,  which  Orton  hired  clever. 

J — The  poor  Jury,  so  patient  for  ever. 

K — Is  Knoyle  House,  where  Arthur  ne’er  went. 
L — Lawyer  Hopkins,  on  mischief  intent. 

M — Is  Jack  Moore,  who  made  such  a mess  of  it. 
N— Mrs.  Nangle,  who  had  to  say  less  of  it. 

0 — Fabulous  Osprey,  with  Tom  on  board  mellow. 
P— Paris,  so  well  known,  unknown  to  the  fellow. 
Q — The  great  Question  involved  in  the  case. 

R — Mrs.  Radcliffe,  proved  free  from  disgrace. 
S~ Stonyhurst,  which  the  man  never  knew. 

T — -Tichborne,  he  knew  not,  though  full  in  his 
view. 

U — Upton  House,  where  Sir  Edward  had  dwelt. 
V — Valparaiso,  where  Castro  had  dealt. 

W — Wagga-Wagga,  where  Tom  took  a wife. 

X — Trial  Expenses  involving  for  life. 

Y — Stands  for  the  Year  when  the  great  cause 
was  tried, 

Z — For  the  Zest  with  which  Orton  has  lied. 


No.  II. 

For  the  more  advanced. 

A — ’s  Andrew  Bogle,  black  every  way  found. 

B — Is  Frank  Baigent,  a mummy  unwound. 

0 —  Cater  the  baker,  at  famed  Wagga-Wagga. 

D — Dobinson  got  the  cat  out  of  the  bag-ah ! 

E — Essex  Lodge,  where  “ Mama  ” was  to  come. 
F — Rue  de  Ferme,  which  Tom  called  Rue  deF’wm. 
G — Giffard,  who  proved  too  uncourteous  by  half. 
H — Hawkins,  who  kept  all  the  Court  in  a laugh. 

1 —  Is  the  Issue,  which  true  Roger  had. 

J — Jonival,  claimant  said  was  a lad. 

K — Cousin  Kate,  Roger  hoped  he  should  wed. 

L — Letts,  who  to  Holmes  nothing  straightfor- 
ward said. 

M— Melipilla,  to  Orton  we  leave. 

N — Whom  the  claimant  knew  not.  Lady  Neave. 
O — Orton’s  self,  the  big  butcher  of  Wapping. 

P — Purcell,  each  day  for  the  Doughty  side 
stopping. 

Q — Serjeant  Quin,  of  the  old  rusty  sword. 

R — Rouse  of  the  Swan,  where  Tom  had  bed  and 
board. 

S— Stephens,  whom  Orton  pretended  to  be. 

T — The  Tattoo  marks,  which  never  had  he. 
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U — Those  Undone  by  the  long  Trial’s  cost. 

V — Vinings  deposed  that  the  Bella  was  lost. 

W — Wapping,  the  butcher’s  birth-star. 

X — For  Exhausted,  as  all  the  Court  are. 

Y — Is  New  York,  where  last  Orton  sailed  from. 
Z — All  the  Zanies  who  welcomed  him  home. 

F.  0.  H. 


MARY  WRAGG’S  CHARITY. 

I have  enclosed  a cutting  from  the  Wesi  Kent 
News  of  Feb.  3,  respecting  a charity  in  the  parish 
of  Beckenham,  which  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  called  ^^Mary  Wragg’s  Charity  — 

“ On  Monday  last  the  seventy-seventh  annual  distri- 
bution of  this  bequest  was  made  in  the  vestry  of  the  Old 
Church,  Beckenham,  Kent,  by  the  rector  and  his  wardens, 
to  twenty  poor  persons,  who  each  received  five  shillings’ 
worth  of  coal,  eighteen-pennyworth  of  bread,  and  the 
same  amount  of  meat,  besides  4s,  6c?.  in  money.  But  the 
donor  added  a singular  condition  to  her  gift — that  on  the 
28th  of  January  in  every  year  her  vault  shall  be  swept, 
the  coffin  dusted,  and  her  last  resting-place  put  in  order  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  this  condition  being  neglected,  the 
whole  of  the  sum  is  to  pass  to  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Bromley.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  our  Bromley  friends 
entertain  no  sanguine  expectations  of  such  a transfer. 
After  the  rector  and  wardens  had  visited  the  vault,  any 
persons  who  desired  were  admitted  to  this  singular  recep- 
tion, where  Mr.  Dennis,  the  sexton,  very  civilly  officiated 
as  Miss  Wragg’s  chamberlain,  and  patiently  afforded  the 
information  sought  by  the  most  inquisitive  of  her  guests, 
until  the  hour  of  twelve,  when  her  quiet  habitation  was 
locked  up  in  deathly  silence  till  the  world  is  a year  older. 

“ In  passing,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  a very 
pretty  little  romance  told  of  Mary  Wragg,  of  which  we 
have  heard  more  than  one  version.  The  purport  of  the 
legend  is,  that  once  upon  a time  Mary — not  then  Wragg 
at  all — was  passing  through  the  village  in  sore  distress, 
and  that  some  of  the  kindly-disposed  inhabitants  adminis- 
tered very  liberally  to  her  necessities,  and  she  went  on 
her  way  rejoicing.  Some  time  afterwards  she  got  into 
better  circumstances,  and  married  a person  named  Wragg, 
who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  by  which  she  was  en- 
abled to  manifest  her  gratitude  to  the  people  of  Becken- 
ham for  their  former  kindness,  and  to  reward  them  by 
this  pious  bequest.  VYe  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
origin  of  this  story,  but  the  vault  and  memorial  stone 
above  alone  contain  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that,  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  there  is  no  truth  in  it.  The 
vault  was  evidently  the  family  vault  of  her  parents, 
Samuel  and  Mary  Wragg,  the  former  a London  mer- 
chant, and  used  by  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  breastplate  of  a coffin,  long  since 
fallen  to  pieces,  contains  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mary 
Wragg,  the  merchant’s  wife,  in  1737,  as  set  forth  on  the 
stone  above.  The  cedar  coffin  of  our  benefactress — which 
rather  resembles  a chest  than  anything  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  our  ideas  of  a coffin—seems  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  but  a year  ago, 
instead  of  having  enclosed  the  maiden  form  of  Mary 
W ragg  for  seventy-eight  years.  We  will  close  this  part 
of  our  notice  b}”"  the  expression  of  a doubt  that  the 
journalist  who  shall  record  her  liberality  one  hundred 
years  hence  will  find  any  imitator  of  ker  charity  in 
this  iron-headed,  iron-hearted,  money-accumulating  age. 
Then  charity  was  esteemed  a religious  duty,  now  it  is  a 
wornout  notion — a thing  to  be  talked  about,  but  not 
practised.”  D.  J.  Drakefokd. 


Storks:  Cervantes. — 

“Men  have  received  divers  wholesome  instructions 
and  many  lessons  of  importance  from  beasts:  such  as  the 
clyster  from  storks,  the  vomit  and  gratitude  from  dogs, 
vigilance  from  cranes,  industry  from  ants,  modesty  from 
elephants,  and  fidelity  from  horses.” — Don  Quixote,  ii. 
p.  63.  Edit.  London  : Tonson  and  Draper,  1749. 

The  following  extracts  will  illustrate  tke  first 
of  these  alleged  lessons,  which  I have  italicised. 
Plutarch,  JDe  Iside  et  Osiride,  cap.  75,  writes : — 

H Se  aTTOKTeivovaa  fkv  ra  dauarrj^Spa  toov  Ip- 

Trerwi/,  iSida^e  TrpcwTTj  Kevdoparos  larpiKov  xpe^o^'  Ka.TiZ6v- 
ras  ovTcc  KXv^opevT]v  kol  Ka6aipopevT}v  v(p'  iavTrjs, 

Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  27,  says : — 

“Simile  quicquam  monstravit  in  .^gypto  Ibis,  quae 
rostri  aduncitate  per  earn  partem  se  perluit,  qua  reddi 
ciborum  onera  maxime  salubre  est.” 

Herodotus  does  not  refer  to  this  curious  habit 
of  the  bird,  but  a French  commentator,  in  a note 
on  his  account  of  the  ibis,  writes : — 

“ Elian  (^Nat.  Hist.  Animal,  ir,  xxxv)  et  Pline  (ho. 
cit.)  nous  disent  que  I’lbis  se  donne  un  lavement  avec 
le  bee.  Cela  se  trouve  confirme  par  le  mecanisme  de  son 
bee,  qui,  lorsqu’il  est  ferme  parait  parfaitement  rond  en 
dehors,  et  forme  un  canal  en  dedans  de  la  meme  figure. 
Lesdeux  parties  ainsi  jointes  laissent  une  petite  ouverture 
par  le  bout  pour  en  faire  sortir  I’eau  de  mer,  dont  on  dit 
qu’il  se  nettoie  le  corps.” 

I have  not  ^lian  by  me.  There  are  other  allu- 
sions to  the  habit  in  Cicero,  Ovid,  &c. 

The  wonderful  communities  of  cranes,  with 
their  posts  and  sentinels,  may  well  teach  the 
lesson  of  vigilance,  and  the  habits  of  the  elephant 
are  spoken  of  by  several  writers. 

Herbert  Eandolph. 

Ringmore. 

The  oldest  dated  Bells. — The  Eev.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe  in  his  exhaustive  paper  on  the  church 
bells  of  Devon,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  (2nd  Series, 
vol.  i.),  observes  that  “the  earliest  known  dated 
bell  is  at  Friburgh  in  the  Black  Forest,  dated 
1258.”  Mr.  Ellacombe,  in  making  this  state- 
ment, seems  to  have  overlooked  the  existence  of 
the  old  bell  formerly  at  Fontenailles,  near  Bayeux, 
bearing  the  date  1202,  which  appears  on  the  bell 
thus — Mccii.  Since  the  year  1858,  when  it  was 
cracked  by  a fall,  it  has  been  preserved  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  museum  at  Bayeux.  Compared 
with  a large  number  of  English  tenor  bells,  it 
cannot  boast  of  large  dimensions,  being  only  251- 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  23|  inches 
in  height.  At  the  sound-bow  the  metal  is  two 
inches  thick,  and  at  the  shoulders  about  one  inch. 
It  possesses  a greater  length  in  proportion  to  its 
width  than  bells  cast  in  more  modern  times,  while 
the  waist  is  straighter  and  less  curved,  and  the 
sound-bow  not  so  prominent.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  learn  more  about  this  campanological 
treasure  may  consult  with  advantage  the  Bulletin 
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monumental,  tom.  xxxvi.,  and  M.  de  Caumont’s 
Ahecedaire,  ou  Rudiments  d’’ Archeologie,  Architec- 
ture religieuse,  p.  613.  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin'. 

Kidbrooke  Park  Road,  S.E. 

Shil'lt-Shal'lt. — The  derivation  of  this  noun 
given  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  is  very  ques- 
tionable : — 

[“Russ,  shalyu,  to  be  foolish,  to  play  the  fool,  to  play 
wanton  tricks.]  Foolish  trifling;  irresolution.  [_Vul- 
gari]  To  stand  shilly-shallying,  is  to  stand  hesitating. 
[This  word  has  probably  been  written  Shill-l-shall-I, 
from  an  ignorance  of  its  origin.]” 

It  appears  to  he  nothing  more  than  a corrup- 
tion of  the  English  -words  shall  I,  shall  I ” as  in 
the  following  lines  from  Cotton’s  Scaronides,  or 
Virgil  Travestie,  15th  edition^  Dublin,  1770,  p.  36, 
hook  i. : — 

“ Chear  up  your  hearts,  your  spirits  rally, 

And  ne’er  stand  fooling  shall  I,  shall  I, 

But  budge,  jog  on,  bestir  your  toes. 

There  lies  your  wav,  follow  your  nose.” 

s. 

Nothing  can  come  ekom  Nothing.”  — 
Passerat’s  poem  reminded  me  of  Shakspere’s 
“Nothing  can  come  of  nothing,”  the  paranoma- 
sian  epitaph  on  some  unlucky  deceased  whose 
name  was  Nunn:-— 

“ Hie  situs  est  Nullus;  nunc  Nullo  Nullior  iste  ; 

Ft  quia  Nullus  erat,  de  Nullo  nil  sibi  Christo  ’’ ; 

and  of  my  own  translation  of  Passerat’s  Epistle  to 
Memmius  in  1801,  when  I was  keeping  my  terms 
in  the  Middle  Temple.  I sent  it  to  the  Geritleman's 
Magazine,  whose  editor  honoured  me  with  its  in- 
sertion. Edmund  Lenthall  Swiete. 

A NEW  Ceeed. — It  may  enliven  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  to  relate  a small  adventure  of  mine 
some  years  ago.  One  very  rainy  day,  I was  on 
the  road  on  foot,  with  the  prospect  of  a walk  of 
some  miles  in  the  rain.  A gentleman  in  a gig, 
however,  overtook  me,  and  politely  offered  me  a 
seat  beside  him,  which  I thankfully  accepted.  He 
was  quite  unknown  to  me,  and,  as  far  as  I know, 
I was  equally  so  to  him.  After  some  pleasant 
talk  on  common  topics,  we  stopped  at  the  turn- 
pike gate,  and  I could  see  that  my  new  friend  was 
very  intimate  with  the  gatekeeper,  to  whom  he 
handed  down  a bundle  of  what  I suppose  were 
tracts.  Certainly  a man  at  a turnpike  would  have 
the  best  of  opportunities  of  distributing  such 
things. 

When  I arrived  at  my  journey’s  end,  I got 
down,  and  warmly  thanked  my  unknown  bene- 
factor for  his  kindness,  and  so  we  parted.  In  the 
afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  I walked 
back  to  my  residence.  When  I came  to  the  turn- 
pike gate  again,  I naturally  inquired  of  the  gate- 
keeper who  the  gentleman  was  in  whose  company 
I had  rode  through  the  gate  that  morning.  The 

man  said  at  once  that  it  was  Mr.  S of 

M . I observed  that  the  gentleman  ap- 


peared to  be  a clergyman  of  some  sort ; and  I 
begged  to  know  if  he  was  a dissenter  or  a minister 
of  the  Church  of  England.  My  informant  was  a 
man  of  rather  singular  appearance.  He  squinted 
with  one  eye,  which  qualified  him  well  for  his 
position,  as  it  enabled  him  to  watch  both  ends  of 
the  road  at  the  same  time,  and  rendered  the  two 
posts,  marking  300  yards  on  each  side,  perfectly 
useless.  So,  as  he  proceeded  to  answer  my  ques- 
tion, he  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  looked  up  and  down  the 
road  simultaneously,  and  then  favoured  me  with 
the  following  synopsis  of  his  friend’s  religious 
creed  : “ Why  sir,  I believe,  he  believe  in  all  that 
allude  to  a supernatural  effect,  sir.”  I turned 
away  quickly,  not  to  laugh  in  the  man’s  face  ; but 
a creed  so  profound  lasted  me  all  the  way  home  to 
fathom  and  laugh  at.  F.  C.  H. 

Bonspeil:  Bonailla. — Much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  that  probably  now  sufficient,  has  been 
afforded  to  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  upon  the  origin 
of  the  word  speel  — a spale  = spail ; ^.  e.  a chip  or 
splinter  of  wood.  There  is  also  the  verb  to  speel, 
which,  as  explained,  is  to  climb  or  ascend;  and 
the  proverbial  expression,  too,  yet  in  daily  use  in 
Scotland,  “ He’ll  mak’  a spoon  or  spill  a horn.” 
But  we  would  much  wish  to  find  speel  or  speil 
having  a meaning  quite  different  from  any  of 
these,  etymologised.  It  is  in  use  uncompounded, 
but  often  found  having  hon  prefixed,  as  in  hon- 
speil,  which  is  in  common  use  among  the  curlers 
of  Scotland,  and  is  a game  at  curling — a general 
gathering  in  order  to  a match,  or  one  in  which 
several  clubs,  parishes,  or  districts  come  forward 
by  invitation  to  contend  for  honour  or  prizes. 
We  would,  therefore,  invite  the  views  of  your 
philological  contributors  upon  this  word,  because, 
although  having  an  opinion  of  our  own,  that  is 
not  very  fixed.  The  other  Scotch  word  honaillay^ 
applied  to  a meeting  by  friends  or  wellwishers  to 
entertain  one,  as  at  dinner  or  supper,  from  respect, 
who  is  about  to  leave  his  place  of  abode  for  some 
distant  part,  might  also  at  the  same  time  receive 
attention.  EspedaPvE. 

Longevity. — I send  you  an  extract  j'ust  as  I 
have  taken  it  from  the  earliest  register  booL, 
belonging  to  Sneaton,  near  Whitby.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  you,  and  to  your  readers,  as  an  entry 
worthy  of  entire  confidence  (!)  : — 

“ Burialls,  Anno  1651 : — W™  Woodhouse  & Flizabetli. 
his  -wife,  aged  180  yeeres  & above,  negh  two  hundred 
y teres,  both  of  Uggle  Barneby,  were  buried  together, 
both  in  one  grave,  at  Sneaton,  Apr.  17**'.” 

J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Feltham  Family. — I send  a note  on  this 
family.  It  is  a small  addition  to  the  account 
given  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Resolves,  &c.  by 
Owen  Feltham,  as  revised  by  James  Gumming, 
F.S.A.  London,  1820:  — 
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“ Will  of  Thomas  Feltham,  late  of  Mutford,  co.  Suffolk, 
now  of  Babram,  co.  Cambridge,  dated  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1631.  Proved  by  his  son  Kobert  June  1632  in  P.C.C. 
Registered  Audley  64.  Only  Robert  his  son  mentioned. 

“ The  Will  of  Owen  Feltham,  of  Great  Billing,  co.  of 
Northampton,  dated  May  4,  1667,  proved  by  Owen  Felt- 
ham his  nephew  and  sole  executor,  April  23,  1668. 

“ A Bond  of  his  brother  Robert  and  Owen  his  son 
for  100/.,  ‘ which  I have  paid,’  the  bond  to  be  given  to 
his  brother  Robert  with  his  love.  His  brother  Thomas 
Feltham  20/.  per  annum  out  of  the  lease  of  [named]  in 
Ireland,  and  to  his  brother  Robert’s  daughters  Elizabeth 
and  Frances  200/.  each  on  marriage  out  of  the  same 
lease.  To  his  nephew  Lucas  the  lease  of  [named]  in  co. 
Clare,  Ireland.  To  his  nephew  Thomas  Feltham,  minister, 
some  books,  named.  To  his  nephew  Nathaniel  Feltham, 
‘whom  I have  never  seen,’ 6/.  To  his  ‘sister  Feltham, 
my  brother  Robert’s  wife,  my  silver  tankard,  with  my 
love  and  ladie  Peterboro’s  arms  graved  on.’  12/.  for  his 
nephew  Owen,  to  buy  a token  for  the  noble  ladie  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Thomond,  silver  tumblers,  and 
silver  spoons  to  Mary  Marshall,  &c.  &c.  his  nephew  Owen 
Feltham  of  Graies  Inn  : in  P.  C.  C.  Registered  46  Hene.” 

The  preamble  to  the  will  is  in  very  beautiful 
language.  No  wife  or  child  is  mentioned.  No 
doubt  the  Lucas  named  is  the  nephew  of  his 
brother  Robert’s  wife.  G.  J.  H. 

A Misprinted  Tradition  oe  Thomson’s 
Seasons.” — In  Faulkner’s  valuable  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Hammersmith  (London,  1839),  a 
claim  is  made  for  that  ancient  suburb  as  the 
locality  in  which  a part  of  The  Seasons  was  writ- 
ten. There  still  exists,  as  is  well  known,  a tavern 
called  The  Dove,”  from  a window  of  which 
some  lines  descriptive  of  a freezing  river  are  said 
to  have  been  written.  Faulkner  quotes  the  lines 
from  ^‘Winter”  (verses  725-31,  Pickering  edition 
of  Thomson’s  Works,  1830)  : — 

“ The  loosened  ice 

Let  down  the  flood,  and  half  dissolved  by  day 
Rustles  no  more ; but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone 
A crystal  pavement  by  the  breath  of  Heaven 
Cemented  firm  ; till  seized  from  shore  to  shore 
The  whole  imprisoned  river  grows  below.” 

Faulkner’s  Hammersmith,  p.  321. 

Such  is  the  quotation  in  the  excellent  work  of 
the  local  historian;  but  the  last  line  has  been 
misprinted  by  one  of  those  curious  crosses  in  which 
the  compositor  gives  a kind  of  meaning  to  his 
mistake  which  deceives  the  press  reader.  Bell, 
Pickering,  and  all  the  standard  editions  of  Thom- 
son’s Works,  print  the  line  — 

“ The  whole  imprisoned  river  growls  below.” 

Of  course  the  italics  are  mine. 

The  Faulkner  version  has  a very  questionable 
meaning,  especially  if  applied  to  a great  river.  In 
a shallow  stream  the  water  might  accumulate, 
and  “ grow  ” below  the  ice ; but  hardly  so  in  the 
Thames  at  Hammersmith.  At  any  rate  the  poet’s 
meaning,  which  is  quite  evident  and  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  a freezing  river,  is  lost  in  the  extract. 

E.  CUNINGHAME. 


Rev.  George  Alsop. — In  “ N.  & Q.”  !»*  S.  viii. 
585,  a query  was  sent  by  the  late  Dr.  Philip 
Bliss,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been 
answered.  George  Alsop  was  ordained  deacon 
1666-7,  priest  1669.  He  printed  in  1669  An 
Orthodox  Plea  for  the  Sanctuary  of  Ood.  I have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Bliss’s 
copy  of  this  book,  and  am  wishful  to  repeat  his 
query,  viz.,  can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
account  of  this  George  Alsop  ? It  is  clear  that  he 
is  a different  person  from  the  George  Alsop  the 
author  of  A Character  of  Maryland,  1666.  Not 
only  are  the  portraits  altogether  dissimilar,  but  the 
style  of  writing  entirely  differs ; add  to  which 
Alsop  the  traveller  shows  no  disposition  to  any 
but  a life  of  activity  and  excitement,  much  less  to 
one  of  clerical  duties  and  retirement.  G.  W.  N. 

Alderley  Edge. 

Wm.  Bardole:  Hephall. — In  an  old  docu- 
ment quoted  by  Dugdale  relating  to  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey  at  York,  mention  is  made  of  a William 
Bardolf,  who  was  Thane  of  Hephall  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  I should  be  obliged 
by  information  as  to  the  locality  of  Hephall,  and 
by  any  particulars  relative  to  this  William  Bar- 
dolf or  his  immediate  descendants.  W.  T.  L. 

Bible  oe  1590.  — Can  any  one  tell  me  what 
value,  if  any,  attaches  to  a Bible  printed  in  1590 
by  the  deputies  of  Christopher  Barker,  in  London. 
It  has  affixed  to  it  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  with  music  bearing  date  1587.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  family  Bible  of  some  Oakley 
family,  and  contains  more  than  four  pages  of 
entries  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  from  1621 
to  1650.  I should  be  glad  to  show  it  to  any  one 
interested  who  can  decipher  them  better  than  I 
can.  H.  Savile  Clarke. 

Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

[At  Bindley’s  sale  this  edition  of  the  Bible,  on  yellow 
paper,  fetched  15s.  6c/.] 

Blue  Blood.  — What  is  the  origin  of  this 
strange  but  common  expression  as  a synonym  for 
good  birth?  Whence  did  the  Spaniards  (from 
whom  we  borrow  it)  derive  the  idea,  or  did  they 
invent  it,  and  why  ? "=  T.  E.  S. 

Burial  in  Woollen. — This  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  former  volumes  of  ^^N.  & Q.”  (1®*  S.  v., 
vi.,  X.),  but  I do  not  find  that  the  exact  date  has 
yet  been  given  when  the  Act  ceased  to  be  in  force. 
I have  lately  seen  a register  kept  expressly  for 
the  entry  of  burials  in  woollen.  It  commences 
January  11,  1678,  and  the  last  burial  was  on 
August  16,  1773.  The  book  was  exhibited  on 


[*  There  is  a curious  note  ou  blue  blood  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
2'^'^  S.  viii.  440. — Ed.] 
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April  7,  1777,  before  J.  Honywood  and  G.  Lynch. 
On  the  next  page  is  an  entry — 

“ All  certificates  have  been  regularly  produced  as  y« 
law  directs. 

“ Geo.  Lynch,  Rector. 

“ E^^hibited  this  day  of  May,  1778,  before  us, 

“ Wm.  Deedes. 

J.  Bridges.” 

What  was  the  object  of  the  law  ? 

Hardric  Morphyn. 

The  Coins  of  the  Latin  Princes  of  Antioch. 
Is  there  any  naonograph  upon  the  coinage  of  the 
Latin  princes  of  Antioch,  and  where  is  to  be 
found  the  best,  or  indeed  any,  account  of  the  coins 
struck  by  them  ? The  Latin  sovereignty  or  prin- 
cipality of  Antioch  was  established  byBohemond, 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  during  the  first 
crusade  ; and  all  his  successors,  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  dynasty  by  Mahomedan  con- 
quest, were  also  nSmed  Bohemond,  the  last  being 
Bohemond  VII.  I have  in  my  possession  eighty- 
four  coins  struck  by  one  or  more  of  these  princes. 
On  the  obverse  is  “ Boamundus  ” with  a rude 
figure  of  a man’s  bust,  the  neck  and  shoulders 
covered  with  mail ; and  on  the  reverse  is  “ Anti- 
ochia  ” with  a cross.  These  coins,  which  much 
resemble  in  appearance  the  “ short  cross  ” English 
pennies  ascribed  to  Henry  II.  or  Henry  HI.,  are 
all  alike  in  general  character,  but  there  are  dif- 
ferences enough  to  show  that  they  have  not  been 
all  coined  with  the  same  dies,  and  that  the  coinage 
of  more  than  one  Bohemond  may  perhaps  be 
represented  among  them.  Is  there  any  known 
method  whereby  I may  discover  which  of  the 
many  Bohemonds  struck  the  coins  that  I have  ? 

R.  H. 

Be  Burgh  anh  Bourke  QuERiES.--It  is  re- 
quested that  authorities  may  be  referred  to. 

1.  Who  were  the  father  and  mother  of  Hubert 
Be  Burgh,  Chief  Justiciary  of  England  temp. 
King  John  and  Henry  HI.,  and  what  brothers  (if 
any)  had  Hubert  ? 

% How  was  said  Hubert  related  to  William 
Fitz-Adelm  Be  Burgho,  who  succeeded  Strongbow 
as  chief  governor  of  Ireland  in  1177  ? Who  were 
said  William  Fitz-Adelm’s  immediate  ancestors? 

3.  Who  were  the  wives  of  said  William  Fitz 
Adelm,  and  what  children  had  he  by  each  wife  ? 

4.  Who  were  the  paternal  grand-parents  and 
great-grandfather  of  the  great  Edmund  Burke? 
Bid  any  of  his  family  spell  their  name  ‘‘  Bourke  ?” 

5.  Who  were  the  lineal  male  ancestors  of  the 
Mr.  Bourke  who,  in  1718,  was  settled  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  where  he  married  and  had 
three  (four  ?)  sons,  Theobald,  Richard,  and  Walter, 
and  one  daughter,  J oane,  married  to  William  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq.  ? Are  any  particulars  known  regard- 
ing Mr.  Bourke  and  his  family  ? 

W.  M.  Bourke. 

Curraghleagh,  Claremorris,  Ireland. 


Else. — Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Else  ? A person  called  John 
Else  or  Elsse  was  living  at  Woodhall,  near  Horn- 
castle,  in  1552.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Etherington  Family. — Wanted  the  baptismal 
certificates  of  William  Etherington  born,  in  1719, 
and  Richard  Etherington,  born  1721,  who  lived  for 
many  years  in  Yorkshire,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  baptised  in  that  or  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties.  Also,  the  baptismal  certificate  of 
Ralph  Etherington,  supposed  to  be  the  brother  of 
the  above  Richard,  and  William  Etherington. 
The  above  are  wanted  for  a genealogical  private 
purpose,  and  therefore  all  information  must  be 
sent  to  me,  Richard  Etherington. 

36,  Prince  Street,  New  Wortley, 

Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

Eyans  of  Eaynstone,  Oxfordshire  : Bosyen- 
NON  OF  Sancreed,  CORNWALL.™ I should  be  glad 
with  any  particulars  and  references  to  either  or 
both  of  these  families.  S.  V.  T. 

Final  e in  Early  English  and  in  Patois. — 
In  the  preface  to  Urry’s  edition  of  Chaucer  the 
writer  (Lintot?)  says — 

“ I have  seen  a note  of  Mr.  Urry’s  wherein  he  affirms 
that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  [the  final  e]  is  still 
used,  and  instances  in  the  words  pipe,  battone,  fine,  &c. 
wherein  the  final  e is  pronounced  in  Dorsetshire  at  this 
day.” 

Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  give  me  informa- 
tion on  this  point  ? I see  nothing  in  Barnes’s 
Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect  to  confirm  it. 

J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens,  W. 

Freemasons. — Wanted  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points ; — 1.  Whether  the  order  of  Noachite 
Freemasons  still  exists,  so  interestingly  mentioned 
by  Br.  Bixon  in  the  little  paper  on  I.  H.  S.” 
printed  in  a late  Unitarian  Herald. 

2.  Particulars  concerning  the  order  or  society 
of  ‘^Freemasons  of  the  Church.”  Cymro. 

Lady  Kitty  Hyde. — On  looking  over  some 
ancestral  papers,  written  about  150  years  ago, 
I found  a copy  of  verses  “ On  Lady  Kitty  Hyde’s 
Picture  painted  by  Sir  G.  Kneller,”  in  which  a 
ludicrous  comparison  is  made  between  Apelles’ 
picture  of  Venus  and  the  above.  Bo  any  of  your 
readers  happen  to  know  in  whose  possession  is 
this  picture  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  ? I shall  be 
happy  to  send  a copy  of  the  verses  on  hearing 
from  the  possessor’s  address.  E.  A.  0. 

Chew  Magna  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

Lord  Chancellor’s  State  Coach.  — Lord 
Chancellors  formerly  rode  on  state  occasions  in  a 
coach  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  went  to  St.  Paul’s  on  Feb.  27. 
I believe  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  (who  ceased 
to  hold  the  Great  Seal  on  June  19,  1850)  was  the 
last  Lord  Chancellor  who  used  that  coach ; and 
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I have  ascertained  that  it  has  not  been  used  by 
any  of  the  eight  Lord  Chancellors  who  have  since 
held  the  Great  Seal. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  information 
respecting  this  coach,  and  say  what  has  become 
of  it  ? " P.  W.  E-o&ees. 

[We  have  understood  that  the  last  time  the  Chancel- 
lor’s state  coach  was  used  was  by  Lord  Cottenham  on  the 
House  of  Lords  going  to  Buckingham  Palace  with  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  and  that  it  was  then  not  discovered 
without  some  difficulty.  Its  disuse  was  occasioned  by  its 
being  so  much  out  of  repair  as  not  to  justify  the  expense 
of  restoration. 3 

LoED-LiEiJTE]S'iJfT.“What  is  the  correct  plural 
of  this  title  ? The  otfice,  I apprehend,  is  not  that 
of  a lord  who  is  made  a lieutenant  of  a county, 
hut  that  of  the  lieutenancy  of  a county  which  is 
usually  conferred  upon  a lord.  In  the  absence  of 
a nobleman,  such  an  office  might  well  and  would 
be  conferred  upon  a commoner.  In  acts  of  par- 
liament and  official  circulars  these  functionaries 
are  frequently  styled  lieutenants  of  counties,  with- 
out the  lordly  prefix.  See,  for  instance,  34  and 
35  Viet.  cap.  86,  1871 ; there  the  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land is  styled  Lord-Lieutenant,  whilst  the  ordinary 
country  officials  are  called  Lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties ” only.  In  speaking  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  London,  York,  and  Dublin  singly,  we  say  the 
Lord  Z^Iayor  of  each  place ; but  collectively,  we 
allude  to  them  as  the  lord  mayors,  not  the  lords 
mayor.  Here  the  office  is  that  of  mayor,  aug- 
mented by  the  prefix  of  lord.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  doubly  pluralise  the  Lords  Justices  in  our 
mention  of  them.  C.  J. 

[We  believe  “Lords  Lieutenants”  to  be  the  correct 
plural.  Bacon  speaks  of  “ Lords  Lieutenants  and  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  Counties  ” ; and  Tomline,  in  his  Law 
Dictionary,  has  a heading  “ Lords  Lieutenants.”] 

Maey  is  sonive.” — ^Lysons  states  that  a brass 
plate  on  the  floor  of  the  south  aisle  of  Hornsey 
church  has  the  following  distich : — 

“ Jsu  Criste  Mary  is  son 
Have  merci  on  the  soule  of  Jno  Skevington.” 

Is  anything  known  of  this  brass  or  its  date  ? I 
inquire  with  special  reference  to  the  date  of  the 
earliest  occurrence  of  the  possessive  pronoun  his, 
and  of  the  genitive  case  formed  of  it,  as  above. 

W.  B. 

Monastic  Libeaeies. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
of  a work  which  contains  a complete  list  of  MSS. 
belonging  to  early  monastic  libraries?  I have 
consulted  Dugdale,  Botfield,  and  Edwards;  the 
former  mentions  a few,  but  the  latter  refers  more 
to  printed  works  than  to  MSS.  W.  W. 

[In  addition  to  the  works  already  consulted  much  in- 
formation respecting  monastic  libraries  may  be  found  in 
Joseph  Hunter’s  English  Monastic  Libraries,  Loud.  1831, 
4to ; also  a paper  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  ArchcBologia, 
xxvii.  455 ; and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  Introduction  to 
Documents  and  Records  illustrating  the  History  of  Scot- 


land, pp.  xcvi.-cxvi.,  for  extracts  from  the  historical 
chronicles  preserved  in  *he  monasteries,  &c.  See  also 
“N.  & Q.”  pt  S.  i.  21,  83;  2°^  S.  i.  485  ; ii.  258,  297.1 

Geoege  'Moelani). — Does  any  one  know  who 
copied  the  Morland  pictures  recently  saved  from 
the  walls  of  the  late  Whitecross  Street  prison  ? 
Also,  where  was  Morland  buried,  and  is  there  a 
tombstone  on  his  grave  P Qtteeist. 

[We  are  not  aware  that  the  Morland  pictures  found  in 
Whitecross  Street  prison  had  been  recently  copied.  We 
have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  G.  Ellis  had  met  with  a pair 
of  prints,  engraved  by  E.  Scott,  and  published  by  Brown 
of  Crown  Street,  Soho,  in  1802,  which  are  in  eveix'  re- 
spect identical  with  the  originals  on  the  walls. 

Poor  Morland  died  in  a spunging-house  in  Eyre  Street 
Hill,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  and  his  body  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  Ward,  Buckingham 
Place,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  thence  conveyed  in  a hearse 
to  the  burial-ground  of  St.  James’s  chapel,  Hampstead 
Road,  in  the  middle  of  the  small  square  plot  as  you  enter 
the  gates  on  the  left  hand.  A proposed  epitaph  on  him 
may  be  found  in  William  Collins’s  Memoirs  of  a Picture, 
1805,  ii.  159.J 

William  Paeeee.  — I possess  a copy  of  the 
1657  edition  of  Sanderson’s  Sermons  containing 
the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Sum  ex  libris  Will.  Parker,  ex  dono  nobilissimae  Do- 
minse,  Dominas  Elizabeth®  Carye  ffili®  prenobili  et  illus- 
trissimo  Comiti  Henr’o  Comiti  Memoniensi.” 

Is  anything  known  of  the  William  Parker  to 
whom  the  volume  once  belonged  ? 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

PiGHTLE. — In  Bedfordshire  this  word  means  a 
small  enclosure  near  a house.  Has  it  any  other 
meaning  ? Bobeet  Holland. 

Quotations  wanted. — 

“ An  English  man,  in  native  freedom  born. 

Should  spurn  the  slavish  merchandise, 

Should  scorn  to  take  from  others  for  base  sordid  views 
What  he  himself  would  rather  die  than  lose.” 

P. 

“In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves  for  a 
bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word  as — failP 

Th.  K Telly. 

Broughton,  Manchester. 

[See  Lord  Lytton’s  play,  Richelieu;  or,  the  Conspiracy, 
Act  II.  Sc.  2.] 

“ Yestrene  the  mountain’s  rugged  brow 
W as  mantled  o’er  with  dreary  snow  ; 

The  sun  set  red  behind  the  hill. 

And  every  breath  of  wind  was  still,”  &c. 

Eesepines. 

“ With  caution  judge  of  possibility. 

Things  thought  unlikely,  e’en  impossible. 
Experience  often  shows  us  to  be  true.” 

W^  M. 

Eanz-des-Vaches.  — There  is  an  interesting 
note  on  “Eanz-des-Vaches”  in  general,  in  Dr. 
Buchheim’s  valuable  edition  of  William  Tell.  The 
learned  professor  suggests  that  the  expression, 
being  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  German  Kith- 
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reihm,  is  probably  also  etymologically  equivalent, 
taking  ranz  as  a patois  corruption  of  the  Frencb 
rang.  At  the  same  time  he  refers  to  a proposed 
derivation  of  ranz  from  the  Fhato-Romance  or 
Roumansch  ranter,  “ to  fasten  a cow  by  a chain.” 
The  two  notions  are  evidently  different ; the  one 
implying  the  going  in  line  of  the  cows,”  the 
other  the  “ tying  up  of  the  cows.”  Can  any 
student  of  Roumansch  (in  which  patois  the  true 
meaning  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  found)  throw 
further  light  on  the  point  ? Is  there  in  Roumansch 
such  a separate  noun  as  ranz  at  all,  and  if  so,  what 
is  its  origin  ? J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens,  W. 

Eakl  oe  Sandwich  : The  Sqtjiee’s  Pew.” — 
About  twenty-four  years  ago  I read  in  one  of  the 
periodicals  a correspondence  between  one  of  the 
Earls  of  Sandwich  and  a person  who  had  assassin- 
ated the  earl’s  mistress.  The  composition  of  the 
letters  was  very  fine,  and  I am  desirous  of  reading 
it  again,  but  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  it.  Can 
any  one  assist  me  ? I am  also  desirous  of  finding 
a short  poem  called  The  Squire’s  Pew.” 

M.  Spofeoeth. 

J.  Scott  oe  Spanish  Town.  — Sp.  would  con- 
fer a great  favour  if  he  would  inform  me  whether, 
during  his  researches  among  the  tombs  in  Jamaica, 
he  discovered  any  memorial  of  J.  Scott,  at  one 
time  organist  of  Spanish  Town,  as  I have  hitherto 
failed  to  obtain  any  biographical  particulars  re- 
specting this  composer.  B.  St.  J.  B.  Johle. 

Seal  of  the  Kings  of  Conna'hght. — Can  any 
one  inform  me  whether  there  is  in  any  museum 
or  private  collection  the  seal  of  the  ancient  Irish 
kings  of  Connaugh  t,  and  if  so  in  which  ? It  was 
certainly  in  England  and  in  good  preservation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  T.  E.  S. 

Seegihs.  — Sergius,*  or  Boheira  of  Bosra,  in 
Syria  Damacena,  died  a.d.  639,  and  was  anathe- 
matized as  an  apostate  heretic  forty-two  years 
afterwards,  at  the  sixth,  general  council  of  Rome, 
in  681.  What  accounts  were  then  given  regard- 
ing the  manner  of  his  death ; and  can  he  be  iden- 
ti&d  or  not  as  being  the  founder  of  the  Bohira 
mercantile  tribes  of  Surat  and  other  places  in 
western  India  ? R.  R.  W.  E. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

J.  Sobieski. — Who  was  J.  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland,  about  the  end  of  last  century.  A fairly 
executed  miniature,  in  gold  frame,  of  about  the 
date  1790,  with  the  inscription  at  the  back, — 
‘^Portrait  and  hair  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland,”  has  come  into  my  possession.  I should 
be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  me  who  is 
represented.  J.  C.  J. 

The  Speakee’s  Coach.— -What  is  the  date  of 
the  Speaker’s  state  coach,  and  for  whom  was  it 

* Sale’s  Koran  and  Dictionnaire  historique. 


originally  built  ? I remember  many  years  ago 
having  been  told  it  had  been  built  for  Richard 
Cromwell.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  this  ? 

O.  C. 

[In  The  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Colchester— 
a book  as  rich  in  curious  details  as  in  political  informa- 
tion—we  find  (vol.  i.  p.  285)  the  following  memorandum, 
under  the  date  of  1801,  when  the  writer  became  Speaker  : 

“ To  Lord  Eedesdale  I paid  about  1060Z.  for  the  state 
coach,  built  in  1701,  and  repaired  in  1801.”] 

The  Shltan.  — What  is  the  proper  form  of 
words  in  which  to  address  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
and  what  the  proper  recognised  form  by  which  to 
conclude  a letter  to  him  ? Ignokans. 

St.  Winell.— The  first  part  of  the  old  adage 
respecting  the  month  of  March  has  proved  true, 

that  it  has  come  in  like  a lamb.”  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  will  go  out  like  a lion.” 
There  is  a still  older  adage,  well  known  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  applying  to  the  coming  in  and 
going  out  of  the  same  month  : — 

“ First  cOmes  David, 

Then  comes  Chad, 

Then  comes  Winell  as  if  he  was  mad.” 

A reference  to  the  calendar  will  show  that  the 
days  there  noted  for  the  first  two  of  these  were 
on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  “ Winell  ” 
was,  and  if  there  is  any  day  in  any  calendar, 
Romish  or  otherwise,  in  which  his  name  appears  ? 

M,  J • R. 

[Winell  we  take  to  be  St.  Winwaloc,  a famous  British 
saint,  who  settled  in  Armorica.  His  death,  a.d.  432,  is 
commemorated  March  3,  following  those  of  SS.  David  and 
Chad.] 


THE  OSTRICH  FEATHERS  OF  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES. 

(P*’  S.  ix.  138.) 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  when  any  cor- 
respondent of  N.  & Q.,”  asking  for  minute  in- 
formation, not  only  expresses  himself  inaccurately, 
but  makes  a false  quotation.  T.  E.  S.  affirms 
that— 

“ It  is  stated  by  Planche,  in  his  British  Costume,  that 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  wore-^by  right  of 
his  descent  from  Edward  I.  or  by  favour  of  Richard  II.— 
the  three  plumes  known  now  as  Prince  of  Wales’s 
plumes.” 

He  ‘^wore  them,”  did  he?  as  a lady  wears 
plumes  at  the  opera  ? or  a horse  drawing  a 
mourning  coach  ? If  by  so  many  plumes  ” 
T.  E,  S.  means  so  many  feathers,  he  uses  the 
term  in  reference  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  differ- 
ently to  *the  general  acceptation ; for  in  all  my 
experience  it  is  the  group  of  three  feathers  that 
has  been  usually  termed  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
plume  ; and  though  the  original  sense  of  the  Latin 
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pluma  is  a single  feather,  yet  I believe  any  under- 
taker will  tell  T.  E.  S.  that  he  understands  by  a 
plume  what  Richardson  in  his  Dictionary  defines 
as  “ a collection  of  feathers.” 

Though  it  was  obvious  at  once  that  T.  E.  S. 
must  have  misinterpreted  the  statement  of  Planche, 
I could  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  had  so 
directly  misrepresented  it  until  I found  the  pas- 
sage. Instead  of  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
“ wore  the  three  plumes  now  known  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  plumes,”  what  Planche  states  is  that 

the  feathers  are  borne  singly, '' — he  might  have 
expressed  himself  better  by  writing — 

“ The  ostrich  feather  is  borne  singly  ” [but  he  prints 
the  word  singly  in  italics]  “ by  not  only  all  the  brothers 
and  descendants  of  Edward  [Tll-h  b}^  Thomas  de 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  must  either  have  home 
them  by  grant  from  Richard  II.,  or,  in  consequence  of  his 
descent  by  the  female  side,  from  Thomas  de  Brotherton, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  I. ; and  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  tradition  of  Cressv  ? ” (^British  Costume,  1846, 
p.  142.) 

Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  assumed  the  badge  by  any  right 
of  inheritance  or  no,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Planch^ 
is  quite  right  that  the  story  of  the  ostrich  feather 
having  been  derived  from  the  crest  of  John,  king 
of  Bohemia,  slain  at  Cressy,  is  perfectly  idle.  The 
crest  of  that  monarch  is  copied  from  his  seal  in  a 
woodcut,  and  described  by  Planche  (p.  50)  as  an 
entire  wing  or  pinion  of  an  eagle  ; and  I myself, 
in  a paper  in  the  Archceologia,  xxix.  50,  had  pre- 
viously, in  1840,  more  exactly  described  it  as 
“ two  wings  of  a vulture  besprinkled  with  linden 
leaves  of  gold,”  on  the  authority  of  Barante’s 
History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy ; but  in  the 
same  paper  I showed  that  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the 
Queen  of  Richard  II.  and  granddaughter  of  the 
same  king  of  Bohemia,  used  an  entire  ostrich  for 
her  badge,  and  that  therefore  there  might  still  be 
some  truth  that  the  ostrich  feather  referred  to 
Bohemia.  However,  in  the  form  which  is  now 
popularly  called  a plume,  or  a group  of  three 
feathers,  the  present  badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
it  does  not  occur  earlier  than  the  monument  of 
Prince  Arthur  in  Worcester  Cathedral  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

For  a long  period  the  ostrich  feather  was  borne 
single^  generally  with  its  quill  inserted  into  a 
scroll.  The  Black  Prince  indeed  has  three  ostrich 
feathers  on  his  coat  of  peace,”  placed  on  his 
tomb  at  Canterbury,  but  they  are  not  grouped  as 
a plume.”  They  are  arranged  two  and  one,” 
as  customary  with  the  charges  of  an  armorial 
shield.  John  Gough  Nichols. 


MILTON’S  USE  OF  THE  SUPERLATIVE. 

S.  ix.  90,  143.) 

As  both  Lord  Lyttelton  and  C.  A.  W.  have 
misapprehended  my  meaning,  it  is  evident  that 
I have  not  expressed  myself  clearly.  When  I 


said  it  seemed  that  Milton  had  ‘^unconsciously 
adopted  the  simple  speech  of  childhood,”  I meant 
no  more  than  that  Milton,  without  knowing  it, 
had  made  use  of  a construction  which  it  seemed 
to  me  might  well  have  originally  been  borrowed 
from  the  speech  of  childhood.  I had  heard  one 
child,  who  knew  nothing  but  English  and  had 
never  read  Milton,  use  this  construction,  and  I 
inferred,  naturally  enough,  that  it  was  a construc- 
tioa  which  had  probably  already  found  favour 
with  a good  many  other  children,  and  was  likely  to 
find  favour  with  a good  many  more  ; in  fact,  that 
so  far  from  being  a strained  and  artificial  construc- 
tion, as  many  might  be  disposed  to  regard  it,  it  was 
really  simple  and  childlike.  I was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  construction  was  to  be  found  in 
Greek,  but  I did  not  say  so,  because  my  object 
was  not  so  much  to  point  out  how  Milton  came  to 
use  it,  as  to  suggest  how  it  first  came  into  use. 
It  is  no  explanation  of  the  construction  to  say 
Milton  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,*  because 
something  must  in  the  first  instance  have  led  the 
Greeks  themselves  to  adopt  it;  and  it  was  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  idiom  which  I particularly 
wished  to  investigate. 

The  construction  has  its  origin  in  a confusion 
of  thought,  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott  puts  it,  in  a confu- 
sion of  two  constructions. t Why  did  the  giyl  of 
thirteen  say  “You’re  the  youngest  of  5mur  sisters- 
in-law,  mamma!”?  Simply,  no  doubt,  because 
she  knew  . that  her  mamma  was  the  youngest  of 
the  three  ladies  whose  ages  she  was  comparing, 
and  did  not  see  how  she  was  to  convey  her  mean- 
ing excepting  by  the  use  of  a superlative.  She 
did  not  realize  that  a comparative  may  un- 
der certain  circumstances  be  equivalent  to  a 
superlative,  and  she  had  no  doubt  been  taught, 
or  had  learned  by  observation,  that  a compa- 
rative is  used  when  two  things  are  compared 
together,  and  a superlative  when  more  than  two. 
It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  her  that  her  mamma 

* It  is  very  doubtful,  moreover,  whether  Milton  did 
borrow  it  from  the  Greeks.  The  construction  was  pro- 
bably more  or  less  current  in  the  English  of  his  time,  for 
Mr.  Abbott  in  his  Shakespearian  Grammar  (1869,  p.  95) 
quotes  two  examples  from  Shakespeare,  who  was  not  a 
classical  scholar,  and  one  from  Bacon.  The  examples 
from  Shakespeare  are — 

“ This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest  ” 

{M.  N.  B.  V.  1), 

and — 

“ I do  not  like  the  tower  of  any  place  ” 

{Rich.  Hi.  iii.  1.  68) ; 
and  the  example  from  Bacon  is — 

“ Of  all  other  alfections  it  is  the  most  importune.” 

Essays,  “ Envy.” 

Mr.  Abbott  is  of  opinion  that  the  idiom  was  probably  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

f Mr.  Abbott  (loc.  cit.')  remarks  on  “ the  fairest  of  her 
daughters.  Eve  ” : “ The  line  is  a confusion  of  two  con- 
structions,” Eve  fairer  than  all  her  daughters,  and  “ Eve 
fairest  of  all  women.” 
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could  not  possibly  be  one  of  her  own  sisters-in- 
law  ; but  she  did  not  see  this,  and  could  not  see  it, 
although  I at  once  explained  it  to  her.|  Some 
months  have  elapsed,  and  she  is  now  beginning  to 
see  her  mistake,  but  she  is  not  yet  quite  clear 
about  it. 

A similar  confusion  of  thought  no  doubt  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  idiom  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  only  question  is — was  it  borrowed  from 
their  children,  or  did  it  originate  unconsciously 
or  knowingly  among  the  adult  Greeks  ? § It  may 
certainly  have  originated  knowingly,  for  the  com- 
parative may  well  have  been  felt  to  express  too 
little.  “ Fairer  than  her  daughters.  Eve,”  would 
really  have  the  same  meaning  as  “ fairest  of  her 
daughters.  Eve  ” ) but  this  would,  I think,  become 
apparent  only  on  reflection,  and  the  flrst  impression  || 
would  be  that  the  superlative  expressed  far  more. 
The  Greeks  may,  therefore,  knowingly  have  re- 
jected grammar  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  super- 
lative : but  I expect  the  idiom  was  with  them 
also,  in  the  first  instance,  due  to  much  the  same 
unconscious  train  of  thought  which  I have  repre- 
sented as  occurring  in  the  child  of  thirteen.  Some 
no  doubt  were  conscious  of,  nay,  vividly  felt  the 
irregularity,  but  they  admired  it,  as  I do,  and  will- 
ingly conformed. 

As  for  Shakespeare’s  ^^most  unmeet  of  any 
man,”  I must  still  maintain  that  the  use  of  the 
superlative  is  irregular.”  The  reason  why  it  does 
not  strike  one  as  so  is  merely  that  most  of  any  is 
still  in  use  (see  §).  But  more  than  any  is  the 
strictly  grammatical  form.  They  cannot  both  be 
regular. 

If  the  young  lady  did  not  err  against  grammar, 
then  neither  did  the  Greeks ; yet  C.  A.  W.  him- 
self speaks  of  the  ungrammatical  Greek  use  of 
the  superlative.”  0.  A.  W.’s  notion  of  grammar 
does  not  agree  with  mine.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

X C.  A.  W.’s  remarks  upon  this  point  are,  therefore, 
beside  the  mark.  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
all  that  1 said  to  the  girl,  because  when  I write  to 
“X.  & Q.”  I endeavour  to  write  upon  the  principle  of 
verbum  sat  sapienti.  One  word  is,  however,  evidently 
very  far  from  enough  for  C.  A.  W. 

§ However  introduced,  it  would,  when  once  introduced, 
no  doubt  soon  cease  to  strike  people  in  general  as  un- 
grammatical. 

II  And  the  great  majority  of  people ’confine  themselves 
to  first  impressions,  at  any  rate,  in  respect  to  points  of 
grammar.  And  this  was  probably  still  more  the  case 
with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  grammar  was  not  the  science 
it  has  since  become,  than  with  us.  They  did  not  think 
so  much  of  grammatical  rules  as  we  now  do,  and  a viola- 
tion of  them  was  consequently  less  felt  by  them  than  by 
us.  Our  forefathers  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  resembled  the  Greeks  in  this  respect,  and  hence 
ptobably  the  not  infrequent  coincidence  of  idiom  in 
Greek  and  Elizabethan  English.  — See  Abbott  (op.  cit.), 
pp.  5,  94,  95,  96,  97. 


AMERICAN  CENTENARIANS. 

(4*h  S.  ix.  40.) 

The  third  instance  of  centenarianism  among 
the  graduates  of  Harvard  College  is  that  of  Samp- 
son Salter  Blowers.  Here  again  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  a man  placed  prominently  before 
the  community,  and  whose  personal  character  and 
intelligence  must  be  considered  as  negativing  any 
attempt  at  fraud  or  mistake. 

The  claim  is,  that  Sampson  Salter  Blowers  was 
born  at  Boston,  N.E.,  March  22,  1742,  and  died 
at  Halifax,  N.S.,  Oct.  25,  1842,  aged  one  hundred 
years,  seven  months,  and  three  days. 

I find  in  the  Boston  town  records  of  marriages 
and  births,  which  I have  carefully  examined,  that 
John  Blowers  married  Sarah  Salter,  Nov.  27, 
1735.  Their  children  are  recorded  as  follows  : 
Sarah,  born  September  3,  1736  ; Martha,  born 
December  19,  1738 ; Emma,  born  March  12, 
1740 ; Sampson  Salter,  born  March  10,  1741 ; 
Martha,  born  April  8,  1744. 

The  date  of  Sampson  Salter  is  the  old  style, 
1741-2,  and  I presume  that  of  Emma  should  also 
be  1740-1.  This,  however,  is  not  an  invariable 
rule ; for  though  the  legal  year  began  on  March  25, 
great  irregularity  was  shown  in  giving  the  year 
date  to  days  in  March.  In  this  case  it  is  conceded 
that  March  1741-2  is  meant  as  the  date  of  Mr. 
Blowers’  birth ; and  the  later  vear  of  course  lessens 
the  extent  of  his  life.  He  was  a centenarian, 
however,  counting  the  year  as  1742. 

I have  already  cited  the  next  proof  of  his  age — 
the  record  made  when  he  entered  college.  From 
that  date  he  becomes  a recognised  member  of  the 
community,  and  the  records  of  his  class  identify 
him  throughout  his  life. 

In  March,  1842,  while  Mr.  Blowers  was  alive, 
an  article  was  published  in  the  Bostoti  Daily 
Advertiser  commencing  thus : “ The  Hon.  Sampson 
Salter  Blowers  of  Halifax  (Harv.  Un.  1763)  this 
day  completes  his  century  of  years;  the  elder 
patriarch  of  Harvard’s  living  alumni.”  This 
article  is  copied  in  George  A.  Ward’s  edition  of 
the  Journal  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curiven 
1864),  and  the  following  facts  are  mentioned  : — 
Mr.  Blowers  studied  law  with  Gov.  Hutchinson, 
married  a daughter  of  Benj.  Kent ; was  junior 
counsel  in  behalf  of  the  eight  British  soldiers  tried 
in  November  1770  for  their  share  in  the  so-styled 
Boston  Massacre ; went  to  England  in  1774,  re- 
turned in  1778  only  to  find  himself  proscribed  as 
a refugee.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a short  time, 
and  then  sent  in  a cartel  to  Halifax;  there  he 
pursued  his  profession,  was  raised  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1795, 
became  Chief  Justice  in  1801,  and  resigned  in 
1833. 

Some  things  must  be  taken  on  credit,  and  I 
presume  that  the  authority  of  the  newspapers  will 
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be  sufficient  to  fix  the  date  of  the  death  of  so 
well  known  a gentleman  as  one  who  had  been 
Chief  Justice  for  over  thirty  years.  I have  there- 
fore not  thought  it  necessary  to  send  to  Halifax 
for  a formal  certificate  of  the  fact. 

As  a piece  of  corroborative  testimony,  showing 
that  others  have  approximated  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years,  I quote  from  Mr.  Ward’s  book, 
p.  503,  the  following  list  of  aged  graduates  of 
Harvard  : — 

Class  of  1712.  John  Nutting,  died  May  20,  1790,  aged 

96  years  4 months. 

Class  of  1728.  Thaddeus  Mason,  died  May  1,  1802, 
aged  95  years  4 months. 

Class  1710.  Joseph  Adams,  died  May  26,  1783,  aged 

94  years. 

Class  1741.  Joseph  Waldo,  died  April  1816,  aged  94 
years. 

Class  1744.  Peter  Frye,  died  February  1,  1820,  aged 

97  years. 

' Class  1745.  N.  Porter,  died  February  29,  1820,  aged 
99  years  11  months. 

Class  1753.  Peter  T.  Smith,  died  October  1826,  aged 

95  years  3 months. 

Class  1759.  Paine  Wingate,  died  March  7,  1838,  aged 

98  years  10  months. 

I select  this  list  because  the  persons  named 
were  educated  men  well  known  and  easily  traced. 
I suppose,  however,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
numerous  cases  are  on  record  and  well  substan- 
tiated of  persons  reaching  the  age  of  ninety  years 
and  upwards.  Such  facts  seem  to  have  a direct 
bearing  on  the  question  of  centenarianism,  since 
if  we  prove  that  there  is”no  limit  between  infancy 
and  ninety-nine  years,  what  reason  can  be  urged 
to  preclude  one  hundred  years  as  a possible  age  ? 
We  are  confessedly  watching  the  expiring  pulsa- 
tions of  the  wave,  but  why  fix  in  advance  the 
limit  at  an  arbitrary  line  ? W.  H.  Whitmoee. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  PLAUTUS  AND  TEMPLE  OF 
JUPITER  APENNINES. 

S.  ix.  153.) 

Residing  at  Florence  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 1 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
three  very  amiable  Toscaus,  who,  wishing  I should 
carry  away  with  me  the  most  favourable  impres- 
sion of  their  beautiful  country,  kindly  asked  me 
to  form  a partie  carree  with  them  to  visit  I Scali 
and  the  celebrated  Oamaldoli,  sung  by  Ariosto  and 
Me.  Ceattfeed  Tait  Ramage.  They  promised 
me  as  stupendous  a landscape  as  ever  I could 
behold — and  they  spoke  truly.  I thought  at  the 
time  that,  when  the  Evil  One  took  our  Saviour  up 
into  the  mountain  and  offered  him  all  the  goods  of 
the  earth  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him, 
the  view  could  not  have  been  more  tempting. 
Our  arrival  at  the  Oamaldoli  had  been  announced 
a few  days  beforehand.  Mules  had  been  ordered 
for  us  halfway.  The  sky  was  sufficiently  clouded 


to  produce  the  ever-changing  effects  of  ‘‘  flying 
shadows,”  so  dear  to  artists.  My  companions,  a 
Buonarroti,  aMattucci — full  of  mirth  and  humour. 
The  cordial  reception  we  met  with  from  the 
worthy  fathers,  who  pressed  us  to  stay  a few  days 
with  them,  was,  if  not  ‘^ricca  e bella,”  as  in 
Ariosto’s  time,  at  least  — 

“ ne  men  religiosa 
E cortese  a chiunque  vi  viena.” 

I recollect  the  excellent  Queen  Julie  (Countess 
de  Survilliers),  to  whom,  on  my  return  to  Florence, 

T imparted  my  pleasing  sensations  when  among 
these  good  fathers,  as  Rogers  says  — 

“ From  their  retreats,  calmly  contemplating 
The  changes  of  the  earth,  them.selves  unchanged,” 

saying  to  me  she,  too,  never  had  felt  happier  in 
her  life  than  during  the  short  stay  she  made  in 
one  of  the  outhouses  of  the  Hospice  (women  not 
being  admitted  inside)  with  her  daughter,  the 
very  amiable  Princess  Charlotte,*  and  her  no  less 
amiable  husband  [they  had  just  been  married] 
Prince  Napoleon,  eldest  son  of  Queen  Hortense. 

My  friend  Paul  De  la  Roche  had  also  spent 
some  time  there,  and  spoke  to  me  in  most  rap- 
turous terms  of  the  grand  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  Apennines : so  that  I was  happy  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  of  visiting  them,  and  I 
brought  back,  amongst  other  souvenirs  of  this 
very  pleasant  excursion,  the  pourtraicture  of  six 
of  the  monks — the  venerable  superior  of  whom, 
with  his  snow-white  beard,  I recognised  as  the 
one  in  Robert  Fleury’s  well-known  picture,  Ca- 
maldoli  attacked  and  ransomed  by  brigands.” 

P.  A.  L. 


THREE  LEAVES  EATEN  FOR  THE  HOLY 
SACRAMENT.  • 

(4:^^  S.  ix.  39.) 

“Many  a gentle  knight  takes  the  Sacrament  with  three 
bits  of  grass,  for  other  priest  is  none.” 

I have  waited  in  hopes  that  some  one  would 
answer  Me.  Fishwick’s  inquiry  concerning  this 
interesting  mediaeval  belief  (not  superstition),  as 
I venture  to  call  it.  I was  so  ignorant  of  such  a 
custom  that  the  following  passage  always  puzzled 
me,  and  I only  now  revive  the  subject  because  no 
one  more  competent  has  taken  it  up. 

When  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  directing  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  he  was  struck  down  by  the 
fall  of  some  masonry,  and  was  thought  to  be 
killed.  He  was,  however,  revived  by  Greek  wine 
and  wormwood ; and  he  goes  on  to  say — 

“ I made  an  attempt  to  speak,  but  found  myself  unable 
to  articulate,  because  some  foolish  soldiers  had  filled  my 

* Lately  mentioned  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  in  con- 
nection with  Leopold  Robert  and  his  Pecheurs  de 
VAdriatique. 
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mouth  with  earth,  thinking  that  they  had  thereby  given  me 
the  sacrament,  though  it  had  nearly  proved  an  excommu- 
nication to  me.” — Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  by  Roscoe, 
ed.  Bohn,  p.  80. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  a man  of  Cellini’s  cha- 
racter should  speak  of  this  “ superstition  ” in  the 
way  he  did ; hut  I would  rather  connect  with 
this  touching  custom — bringing  before  our  minds, 
as  it  does,  solitary  deaths  upon  the  blood-stained 
turf,  deaths  amid  the  wild  agony  of  the  stricken 
field,  untended  and  unblessed  by  wife  or  friend — 
some  beautiful  words  from  the  Prayer-book,  which 
have  always  struck  me  as  breathing  at  the  same 
time  the  most  exalted  sacramentalism  and  the 
most  catholic  pity  and  tolerance: — 

“ But  if  a man  either  by  extremity  of  sickness  .... 
or  for  lack  of  company  ....  do  not  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment, if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his  sins,  and  stead- 
fastly believe  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffered  death  upon 
the  Cross  for  him,  ....  giving  him  hearty  thanks  there- 
for, •.  . . . he  doth  eat  and  drink  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  profitably  to  his  soul’s  health,  though  he  do  not 
receive  the  Sacrament  with  his  mouth.” — Rubric  to  the 
Order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick. 

I should  like  to  suggest  this  superstition  ” as 
the  subject  of  a poem  to  the  Vicar  of  Morwen- 
stow. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  old  romance,  “ for  other  priest  is  none,” 
as  though  every  creature,  even  a blade  of  grass, 
might  become  a sacrament  and  a priest  to  the 
people  of  God.  * J.  Henry  Shorthotjse. 

Edgbaston. 


Myfanwy  (P**  S.  ix.  138,  188.) — Miss  Yonge, 
in  her  excellent  History  of  Christian  Names,  says, 
“ Myvanfy  is  one  of  the  unaccountable  feminine 
Welsh  names.”  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  152.) 

The  Author  of  “ On  the  Edge 
. OF  THE  Storm.” 

Will  Cymro  kindly  supplement  his  information 
by  giving  me  some  knowledge  of  “ the  famous 
ancient  Welsh  beauty  ” ? Makrocheir. 

Sir  Robert  Peat  (P**  S.  ix.  79.) — The  Rev. 
Sir  Robert  Peat  was  a member  of  the  Order  of  S. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  England.  By  the  present 
statutes  of  the  English  branch  of  the  order  a per- 
son in  holy  orders  can  only  belong  to  the  class  of 
chaplains.  The  present  prior  or  master  is  a lay- 
man, the  Duke  of  Manchester.  O.  S.  J.  J. 

[The  correction  from  Teat  to  Peat  was  noted  on  Feb.  3.] 

Senlac  (4**^  S.  ix.  161.) — The  explanations 
offered  in  reply  to  my  query  as  to  the  meaning  of 
“Senlac”  really  explain  nothing.  The  word 
cannot  surely  be  “ a corruption  of  Sangue-lac,  the 
Lake  of  Blood,”  for  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
words  are  compounded  in  French.  Lac  de  Sang 
or  Lac  sanguine  might  do,  but  not  Sang-lac.  In 
Teutonic  languages  we  might  say  “ Blood-lake,” 
“Blut-see,”  “Blut-meer,”  but  this  is  not  the 


French  form  j and  then  there  is  not,  and,  I pre- 
sume, never  was  any  lake  near  Hastings.  “ Mr. 
Lower,”  it  seems,  “spells  the  word  Santlache,irc>m 
the  redness  of  the  water  here,  as  caused  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron,”  &c.  What  can  Santlache, 
if  there  be  such  a word,  have  to  do  with  “ red- 
ness.” Mr.  Freeman  says  Senlac  was  the  name  ot 
“the  hill  on  which  Harold  encamped.”  If  so,  that 
altogether  disposes  of  the  lake.  I have  not  access 
to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  should  be  thankful  for 
quotations  from  his  original,  showing  the  way  in 
which  he  uses  the  word  Sefnlac.  “Is  it,”  I asked, 
“ a corruption  of  any  genuine  Saxon  word  ? ” 
Surel}'-  it  is  in  that  language  one  would  look  for 
the  name  of  a locality  in  Sussex.  J. 

I have  ventured  to  think  that  possibly  this  name 
designated  a holy  well  which  is  mentioned  as 
being  in  Battle  Park  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
appears  also  as  Sandlake,  Seynlak,  Seynlac,  and 
Sanglake,  Santlache — all  corruptions  of  Saintlac 
or  Holywell.  (See  my  Battle  Abbey,  p.  67.)  It 
was  near  the  monk’s  infirmary  (p.  69). 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Scores  (d**'  S.  ix.  I6I.) — The  lanes  or  alleys 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent  are,  I presume, 
similar  to  those  which  at  regular  intervals  inter- 
sect the  masses  of  building  occupying  the  space 
between  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth and  the  thoroughfare  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  river.  The  Yarmouth  lanes,  which  are  very 
narrow  and  apparently  of  one  uniform  breadth, 
are,  I believe,  also  called  “ scores.”  The  term 
“score  ” or  “scor”  is  the  Old  Norse  sk6r,  a cleft, 
an  opening,  a small  chasm.  Norfolk  is  one  of  the 
counties  specially  mentioned  by  Mr.  Worsaae  as 
peopled  by  the  Northmen.  I do  not  think  those 
openings  can  have  anything  to  do  with  “ clefts  or 
fissures  in  the  cliff,”  &c.  The  word,  as  I believe, 
applies  equally  to  artificial  as  to  natural  fissures. 

Bilbo. 

. The  Devil’s  Nutting  Day  (d*''  S.  ix.  57, 166.) 
William  Bowskin,  an  old  man  resident  at  Owmby, 
near  Spital,  Lincolnshire,  about  half  a century 
ago,  used  to  say  that  nutters  on  “ Hally  Loo  Day  ” 
(Sep.  14)  were  certain  to  come  to  grief  of  some 
kind,  but  I cannot  ascertain  that  he  expected  the 
particular  interview  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondents. J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Black  and  James  Black  (4^^*  S. 
y\\\.  passim ; ix.  58,  116.) — I and  the  few  remain- 
ing of  my  friends  who  knew  the  above-named 
gentlemen  have  never  doubted  that  they  were 
Scotchmen,  as  were  many  other  officers  of  the 
London  Mechanic’s  Institute  in  the  early  years 
of  its  existence.  Dr.  Birkbeck,  its  founder  and 
president,  was  of  a Yorkshire  family ; but  in  1823 
he  had  recently  come  to  London  from  Glasgow, 
where,  while  a professor  at  its  university,  he  had 
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also  j list  established  a Mechanic’s  Institute — the 
first  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  world.  Then 
Henry  Brougham  was  a trustee  of  the  London 
Mechanic’s  institute,  and  a Scotchman ; Dr.  Gil- 
christ and  Mr.  M‘William,  two  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents, were  Scotchmen;  so  also  were  Messrs, 
riather,  Christie,  and  Macfarlane,  its  first  secre- 
taries, successively ; and  so,  as  I state  my  belief, 
were  its  first  teachers  of  its  first  classes,  the  Messrs. 
Black.  James  had,  some  time  previously,  been 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  so  probably  the  family 
could  be  traced.  Joseph  Thomas. 

The  Green,  Stratford,  E. 

Novelists’  Flowers  (4**^  S.  viii.  549 ; ix.  85, 
148.)— The  following-,  from  pp,  238,  239  of  A 
Volume  of  Letters  from  Dr.  Lerhenliout  to  his  Son 
at  the  University y Cambridge^  mdccxc,,  may  also 
be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Britten  : — 

“ On  the  opposite  side  of  that  ditch,  you  see  a yellow 
flower  ....  It  is  the  Caltha  palustris,  the  only  species 
of  that  genus  hitherto  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
You  will  find  them  in  almost  every  swamp,  and  particu- 
larU  in  ver3"  great  abundance  on  the  morass  at  the  back 
of  Peter  House,  I suppose  Thomson  meant  this  water- 
lily  in  these  lines : — 

‘ See  how  the  lily  drinks 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  thro’  the  grass  ; 

Of  growth  luxuriant,  or  the  humid  bank 
In  fair  proportion  decks.’  ” 

J.  Beale. 

May  I very  briefly  state  my  objections  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Jackson’s  solution  of  my  difficulties  ? 

1.  No  Lilium  is  found  in  England  in  “marshy 
or  ill-drained  meadows,”  neither  is  the  wild  tulip  ; 
nor  do  daffodils  usually  affect  such  habitats. 

2.  “ The  cuckoo  flower  \_par  excellence']  of  our 
children  and  our  peasants,”  is  Cardamine  pratensis. 
Lychnis  fos-cuculi  is  usually  pink,  and  rarely 
found  in  gardens.  Shakspeare’s  “cuckoo-buds  of 
yelloiv  hue  ” are  probably  some  Ranunculus.  None 
of  these  throw  any  light  upon  my  query  as  to  the 
“ tall  white  lychnideas'’’ 

3.  No  juncus  is  called  “bulrush”;  and  neither 
of  the  plants  bearing  that  name  would  grow  in 
a field.” 

I make  these  remarks  having  beside  me  in  MS. 
probably  the  largest  collection  of  English  plant- 
names  ever  brought  together,  which  I wish  to 
make  yet  more  complete  before  publication,  and 
to  which  contributions  * are  invited. 

James  Britten. 

British  Museum. 

“ Manure  ” (4‘^  S.  viii.  passim ; ix.  25.) — The 
discussion  on  this  word  shows  the  importance  of 
studying  our  patois  as  aids  in  the  determination 
of  philological  problems.  In  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  England  the  word  is  invariably  pro- 
nounced manner,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  true  original  pronunciation.  In  the 

[*  To  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  Britten.] 


conversion  of  Norman  words  into  English  certain 
processes  were  gone  through,  one  of  which  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  manure.  The  old 
French  manceuvre  (pronounced  manodvr)  was  first 
changed  to  manure  (pronounced  mdnoor),  but  in 
order  to  make  its  conversion  complete  it  was 
necessary  to  give  it  the  English  accent.  The 
effect  of  the  new  accentuation  was  to  take  the 
stress  entirely  off  the  last  syllable,  the  vowel  sound 
of  which  thereupon  became  at  once  obscure,  just 
as  Fr.  honour  has  become  Eng.  honour  — onner. 
Manure  — manoor  thus  became  manner.  The 
analogy  insisted  on  is  confirmed  by  numerous 
other  instances.  Thus  we  find  in  Northern  patois 
Idhher,  fdvver,  sdvver,  representing,  as  I believe,  the 
ancient  English  pronunciation  of  the  naturalised 
French  words  labour,  favour,  saydwr,  just  as  matere, 
manere,  rivere,  banere,  bataile,  hardine,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  English  matter,  mdinner,  rivver,  or  river, 
banner,  battel  or  battle,  barren.  In  the  same  way 
aventure  (pronounced  aventdor)  became  English 
aventer  (cf.  Shakspere’s  venter  for  venture),  or 
aunter,  which  is  still  heard  in  Yorkshire.  The 
modern  pronunciation  of  the  -ure  in  adventure  (a 
word  never  found  with  d in  old  French)  is  an  in- 
dependent development  of  the  sound  of  ure,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  therefore,  throw- 
ing no  light  upon  the  point,  which,  however,  may 
be  proved  not  only  by  the  patois,  as  above,  but 
by  quotations  from  our  early  English  writers,  as 
e,  g.  from  Wiclif,  who  writes  Jigger,  nater,  &c., 
as  well  as  from  Shakspere,  whose  nurter,  futer, 
vidter,  joy  liter,  &c.,  are  well  known;  but  space  for- 
bids. I may  add  that  Mr.  Earle’s  distinction 
between  the  noun  and  the  verb  is  unknown  in 
patois.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

Archbishop  Blackbhrne  (4‘^  S.  ix.  180.) — 
In  answer  to  B.  W.,  I send  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  will  of  Archbishop  Black- 
burne.  Will  signed  August  26,  1737 ; first  codicil 
November  21,  1741;  second  codicil  August  23, 
1742,  Proved  at  London  (with  two  codicils) 
in  1743,  by  Bev.  Thomas  Hayter,  Archdeacon  of 
York  (executor  named  in  will),  and  Bev.  Joseph 
Atwell,  D.D.,  executor  named  in  second  codicil. 

“ Imprimis,  it  is  my  desire  that  my  body  may  be 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Saint  Margaret,  West- 
minster, so  near  as  may  be  to  the  remains  of  my  late 
dear  wife  Catherine,  the  eldest  sister  to  my  late  dear 
hrother-in-law,  doctor  William  Talbott,  late  bishop  of 
Durham.” 

Persons  mentioned  in  the  will : — Mrs.  Dorothy 
Cruwys,  spinster;  Bev.  Thomas  Hayter;  Hon. 
Sir  Charles  Wager;  Henry  Cruwys,  Esq.;  Dr. 
Bichard  Osbaldiston,  Dean  of  York;  Dr.  Gilbert, 
Dean  of  Exeter ; Bev.  Mr.  Furrman ; Dr.  Jaques 
Sterne,  Archdeacon  of  N.  B.,  co.  York,  his  chap- 
lain ; Edward  Hulse,  M.D. ; William  Lord  Talbot, 
Baron  of  Hensel ; Hon.  John  Talbot ; Hon.  George 
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Talbot ; Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot : his  godson  Lan- 
celot Billington : his  godson  Mr.  Kobert  Gibson, 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  London ; his  godson  Mr.  John 
Bulteel,  and  his  elder  brother  Mr.  James  Bulteel ; 
Hon.  Edward  Trelawny,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester;  John  Turner,  son  of  John  Turner  of 
London,  physician;  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Fortescue; 
Dr.  Bettesworth,  Dean  of  the  Arches ; Hon.  Charles 
Stanhope ; James  Bulteel,  the  elder ; Arthur  Stert, 
Esq. ; Martin,  Bishop  of  Gloucester ; Dr.  Andrew, 
chancellor  of  the  diocess  of  London ; wife  of  Kev. 
George  Arnet,  vicar  of  Wakefield,  co.  York;  wife 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Billington  of  Exeter  — both 
the  said  wifes  being  descendants  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whyche,  sometime  rector  of  Sutton,  co.  Surrey.” 
“ And  all  my  letters  of  private  correspondence,  whether 
of  my  own  handwriting  or  of  any  other  persons,  which 
bear  no  relation  to  my  estate,  and  all  my  own  composi- 
tions, very  imperfect  as  they  are  in  my  esteem,  he  [Rev. 
Thomas  Ha3^ter]  shall  take  care  to  see  them  burnt.” 

His  servants  by  name ; and  his  residuary  legatees, 
John  Talbot,  George  Talbot,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Hayter. 

His  wife,  if  I mistake  not,  was  first  married  to 
a Littelton.  G.  J.  H. 

^‘Like  the  Strifisrr  Side,”  etc.  (4'^*’  S.  ix.  181.) 
Perhaps  G.  K.  is  thinking  of  the  lines  in  Sir  John 
Suckling’s  ballad  upon  a wedding  : — 

“ For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 

Such  as  are  on  a Catherine  pear. 

The  side  that’s  next  the  sun.” 

E.  Yardley. 

The  Reform  Club. 

George  Watson-Taylor,  M.P.  (4*’’  S.  ix.  161.) 
I observe  a request  from  a correspondent  for  in- 
formation as  to  my  late  father,  Mr.  Watson- 
Taylor.  I beg  in  reply  to  say,  that  one  of  the 
dramas  therein  alluded  to  (The  Trojligate^  was 
printed  at  the  Shakspeare  Press  by  W.  Bulmer 
andW.  Nicol,  1820,  and  that  Equanimity  in  Death 
is  included  in  the  edition  of  my  father’s  poems 
privately  printed  at  Chiswick,  1830.  The  state- 
ment in  the  Biographia  Dramatica  is  incorrect: 
my  father  never  held  any  appointment  whatever 
either  in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  biographic  notice  of  him.  My  father 
died  on  June  6,  1841,  at  No.  10,  Carlton  Place, 
now  Carlton  Terrace,  Edinburgh ; and  in  conclu- 
sion I may  state,  any  information  desired  by  your 
correspondent  R.  Inglis  will  be  gladly  given  by 
me.  Emilies  Watsor-Taylor. 

The  Manor  House,  Headington,  Oxford. 

Ashen  Faggot  (4‘*^  S.  viii.  547 ; xi.  87,  166.) 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  ash  and  the  laurel  will 
burn  equally  well  when  green,  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  apple-tree  wood  will  burn  as  well  as 
either  in  the  same  state.  Not  to  be  mistaken,  or 
to  mislead  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  I have  tested 
all  three  kinds  this  day,  and  find  from  the  experi- 


ment that  my  opinion  is  correct.  If  there  be  any 
difference,  perhaps,,  of  the  three,  ash-wood  ignites 
the  readiest.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.  (4‘^  S.  ix.  159.)  — 
The  author  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Bateman  was  his 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  James  Rumsey,  who  practised 
for  many  years  at  Amersham,  but  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  at  Clifton,  Bristol.  He  received 
his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  he  well  deserved  it,  for  he  was  a skilful 
practitioner  and  a truly  good  man.  J.  D. 

Heron  or  Herne  (4**'  S.  viii.  517 ; ix.  45, 
129,  189.) — In  the  Manipulus  Vocahulorum,  by 
Peter  Levins  (1570)  published  by  the  E.  E.  T.  S., 
this  word  is  given  as  Ilerne.  In  the  Midland 
Counties  it  is  always  so  pronounced. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Scales  and  Weights  (4‘‘'  S.  viii.  372, 46f ; ix. 
83,  166.) — Your  correspondents  appear  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  foreign  and  especially 
Portuguese  gold  coins  were  commonly  current 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  during  a great  part 
of  the  last  century.  Ruding,  in  his  Annals  of  the 
Coinage  (vol.  i.  p.  96),  observes  — 

“ For  a long  time  the  balance  of  trade  with  Portugal 
was  so  much  in  favour  of  this  country  that  immense 
quantities  of  the  coins  of  that  country'  were  annuall}' 
brought  over.  These  were  permitted  to  be  current,  and 
were  circulated  all  over  England,  but  more  especially  in 
the  western  counties,  where,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centurjq  very  little  of  any  other  gold  money 
was  to  be  found.  Since  these  were  withdrawn,  which 
happened  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  no 
foreign  mone}’-  has  been  current,  except  small  quantities 
of  French  silver,  which  were  surreptitiously  brought  in 
at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  on  account  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  legal  coins.” 

Altbough  payments  were  often  made  in  England 
in  Portuguese  “ moidores,”  as  the  commonest  size 
of  the  gold  coins  of  Portugal  was  called  by  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Portuguese  words  moeda  de  ouro^  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  foreign  gold  coins  had  a 
value  legally  fixed  upon  them.  But  in  Ireland 
there  were  royal  proclamations  fixing  the  rates  at 
which  certain  foreign  coins  of  gold  or  silver  were 
to  pass  current.  A proclamation  issued  at  Dublin 
on  September  10,  1737,  fixes  the  current  value  in 
Irish  money  of  the  guinea  and  half-guinea,  the 
moidore  and  its  parts,  Spanish  and  French  pistoles 
and  their  multiples  and  parts,  the  French  louis- 
(Tor  and  its  parts,  and  ‘‘  the  piece  of  new  gold  coin 
of  Portugal,”  with  its  half,  quarter,  half-quarter, 
and  sixteenth  in  proportion.”  Your  correspondent 
F.  0.  H.’s  weight  of  SI.  12s.  is,  I believe,  the 
weight  of  the  Portuguese  dohrdo,  the  piece  of 
new  gold  coin  of  Portugal.”  That  coin  was  to 
weigh  18  dwt.  10^  gr.,  and  was  to  pass  for 
3/.  17s.  8d.  Irish  currency,  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  1737.  F.  C.  H.’s  weights  stamped 
36s.,  185.,  9s.,  and  4s.  6d.  are  those  of  its  “ half. 
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quarter,  half-quarter,  and  sixteenth.”  As  foreign 
gold  coins  were  so  commonly  tendered  in  payment, 
traders  kept  weights  and  scales  for  weighing  the 
ordinary  kinds  in  the  same  way  that  they  some- 
times now  keep  sovereign  weights.  F.  C.  H.’s 
box  contains  guinea  weights  marked  respectively 
5 dwt.  8 gr.  and  6 dwt.  6 gr.,  because  in  pursuance 
of  a statute  passed  in  1773  for  the  purpose  of 

better  preventing  the  counterfeiting,  clipping, 
and  other  diminishing  the  coin  of  this  kingdom,” 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  ordered  in 
that  year  that  the  revenue  officers  should  break 
and  deface  all  gold  coins  tendered  to  them  if  the 
guineas  coined  before  the  accession  of  George  III. 
did  not  weigh  at  least  5 dwt.  3 gr.,  those  coined 
by  George  III.  before  1772  at  least  5 dwt.  6 gr., 
and  those  coined  after  that  date  at  least  5 dwt. 
8 gr.,  with  the  half-guineas  in  proportion.  This 
explanation  will  perhaps  show  more  fully  to 
F.  C.  H.  the  purpose  for  which  the  weights  in  his 
possession  were  intended.  R.  D. 

Manchester. 

Aired”  (4^*’  S.  ix.  172.) — An  editorial  remark 
in  your  “ Notices  to  Correspondents  ” seems  to  call 
for  some  kind  of  emendation;  and  this,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I desire  to  place  upon  record. 

The  term  aired,  though  not  limited  to  the 
Caledonian  side  of  the  Border,  is,  or  certainly  was, 
not  unknown  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Scottish 
Lowlands.  Eared,  ared  (I  am  not  perfectly  cer- 
tain as  to  the  orthography),  means  exhausted  or 
emptied  of  moisture.  Newly  washed  clothes  sub- 
jected to  the  smoothing-iron,  or  which  have  been 
passed  through  a mangle,  are  placed  before  a 
strong  fire  to  permit  the  escape  of  damp,  which  is 
drawn  out  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  word,  as 
I believe,  is  identical  with  the  Icelandic  dj'eydd 
(oreyddr),  empty,  exhausted.  Aird,  in  the  sense 
here  given,  and  also  in  the  form  of  ard,  obtains  in 
Cumberland  and  in  other  parts  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  is  evidently  one  and  the  same  with 
the  ordinary  English  word  arid,  dry,  parched, 
applied  to  the  quality  of  a soil.  Neither  eared 
nor  ard,  nor  any  other  form  of  this  word  is  given 
by  Jamieson;  at  least  I do  not  find  it  in  John- 
stone’s Abridgment.  Bailey  and  Johnson  have 
the  verb  ‘‘  to  afr.”  The  latter  derives  this  from 
the  noun  air,  the  atmosphere ; perhaps  originating 
in  some  misconception  as  to  its  actual  significance. 
Eared,  or  ared,  seems  probably  related  to  the 
obsolete  English  word  ear,  are  (Gothic  aria, 
Icel.  aera),  to  plough  or  fallow  the  ground ; and 
to  another  English  word,  arefy,  to  exhale  moisture. 
The  term  arid  usually  derived  from  French 
aride,  Italian  and  Spanish  arido.  What,  however, 
Mr.  Picton  remarks  in  regard  to  Italian  is  equally 
true  of  the  others,  namely,  that  in  all  these  dia- 
lects is  contained  a larger  infusion  of  Teutonic 
influence  than  is  generally  supposed.” 


Col.  Archibald  Strachan  (4‘“  S.  ix.  173.)— 
The  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (iv.  156) 
contain  the  following  memorandum,  which,  I 
think,  relates  to  this  person : — 

“ May  29,  1645...  . . . Ordered,  that  Major  Archibald 
Straughan  be  forthwith  sent  for  in  safe  custody.” 

There  is  no  other  entry  in  the  index  relating  to 
Archibald  Straughan,  but  there  are  several  con- 
cerning Captain  John  Strachan.  The  index  to  the 
Journals  is,  however,  very  imperfect,  though  ac- 
curate as  far  as  it  goes.  Edward  Peacock. 

Are  you  there  with  tour  Bears  ? ” (4*^*  S. 
ix.  137.) — The  bear  proves  a tough  customer,  and 
is  always  showing  fight.  There  was  early  in 

N.  & Q.”  a discussion  about  the  'origin  of  the 
animal  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  it  was  shown 
to  have  more  to  do  with  South  Sea  affairs  than 
with  the  wild  hyperborean  regions  from  which 
the  real  creature  generally  comes  to  us.  But  that 
the  active  fancy  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  that 
period  had  every  chance  to  form  such  a simile, 
and  to  couple  bear  and  bull  in  their  exclusive  slang, 
may  be  supposed,  as  the  following  record  in  one 
of  the  papers  of  1721  evinces : — 

“ The  same  day  the  men  who  usually  lead  a bull  and  a 
bear  thro’  the  City  every  Monday  to  the  Bear  Garden  in 
Hockley  in  the  Hole  for  the  diversion  of  idle  mechanicks 
were  apprehended  and  carried  before  the  right  honourable 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  committed  them  to  Bridewell  as 
vagrants,  and  sent  the  bull  and  the  bear  to  the  Green 
Yard.” 

Now  if  this  spectacle  was  exhibited  every 
Monday  at  the  very  time  when  the  South  Sea 
mania  existed,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the  words 
came^to  be  used  as  they  were  ? E.  0. 

Play  the  Bear  (4‘^  S.  ix.  178.)— In  Political, 
Religious,  and  hove  Poems,  p.  236  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  is 
the  couplet : — 

“ war  he  from  he  here  plei  auantir  j last  he  bite. 

for  selde  he  stintit  of  his  pley  hot  yif  he  bite  or  smite.” 

John  Hey  wood,  in  his  Dialogue,  <^c.  (part  ii. 
chap,  vii.),  has  — 

“ Nay  farewell  sow  (quoth  he)  our  lord  blys  me 
From  bassyng  of  beastes  of  Beare  binder  lane,” — 

which  seems  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

I once  heard  the  phrase,  “ to  play  the  heiv  (?) 
bear,”  but  could  get  no  explanation  of  the  prefix. 
Does  anybody  know  this  form  of  the  expression  ? 

John  Addis. 

Stamp  used  instead  of  the  Sign  Manual  op 
Henry  VIH.  (4**’  S.  ix.  179.) — A stamp,  similar 
to  that  described  by  your  correspondent,  is  affixed 
to  a summons  apparently  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  which  is  in  my  possession.  The  docu- 
ment ends  with  the  words,  “given  under  our 
Signet  at  our  Mauour  of  Grenwych  ” ; and  it  is 
counter-signed  by  three  officials,  including  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1521.  See  Campbell’s  Chan- 
cellors, i.  527.  0.  G. 


J.  Ck.  R. 
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Heraldic  Hedgehoq  (4**'  S.  ix.  38.) — 

“ He  beareth  azure  three  hedgehogs  or,  by  the  name  of 
Ahrahall.  The  hedgehog  signifieth  a man  expert  in 
gathering  of  substance,  and  one  that  providently  layeth 
hold  upon  proffered  opportunity,  and  so  maketh  hay  (as 
we  sav  proverbially)  whilest  the  sunne  doth  shine,  pre- 
venteth  future  want.”  (Extract  from  Gwillim’s  Heraldry, 
A.D.  1638^  p.  211.) 

In  the  Hereford  Visitation,  1586,  under  the 

Arms  of  the  Gentry  of  Hereford  in  Blazon,” 
these  arms  are  borne  by  Abrahall  de  Abrahall, 
who  was  high  sheriff  1571. 

His  ancestor  Johannes  Abrahall  was  M.P.  for 
the  county,  and  died  at  Eaton  Tregoz  in  the  parish 
of  Toy,  in  which  parish,  though  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Wye,  John  Abrahall  in  1618  built 
Ingatestone,  and  bought  the  advowson  of  Foy. 
His  nephew,  the  Rev.  George  Abrahall,  became 
vicar  and  patron  of  Foy,  and  on  his  decease  in 
1673  one  of  his  co-heiresses  brought  the  living  to 
her  husband,  the  Rev.  William  Jones,  M.A.,  in- 
cumbent of  How  Caple,  in  whose  family  the 
living  of  Foy  remains  to  this  day,  and  the  arms 
of  Abrahall  are  quartered  with  those  of  Jones, 
the  crest  being  the  hedgehog,  and  the  motto, 

J’ai  garde  la  Foy.” 

The  Abrahall  family  intermarried  with  those  of 
Rudhall,  Hoskyns,  Mackey,  Walwyn,  Gwillim, 
and  Kyrle,  and  the  arms  of  Abrahall  are  carved 
on  a shield  outside  the  church  as  well  as  repre- 
sented in  the  east  window  of  Foy  church, 

J.  J.  M. 

Ldcteer  Matches  (4**’  S.  ix.  53.)— As  a rider 
to  the  cutting  published  by  R.  W.  H.  N,,  this 
note  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its 
insertion  in  N.  & Q.”  Prior  to  the  year  1832, 
the  matches  used  in  the  United  States  were  im- 
ported from  England,  and  the  price  was  almost 
one  cent  each.  In  1832  a Yankee  started  the 
manufacture  of  matches  in  New  York,  giving 
them  the  name  of  “ locofocos.”  To  matches  bear- 
ing this  name  there  is  a history  attached.  During 
a rather  stormy  political  meeting  in  the  old  Tam- 
many Hall  the  opponents  of  the  meeting  contrived 
to  turn  out  the  gas,  thus  putting  the  meeting  in 
darkness.  A gentleman  present  having  in  his 
pocket  a box  of  “locofocos,”  the  gas  was  relighted 
amidst  tremendous  cheering.  This  incidental  by- 
play received  condderable  attention,  and  a “jubi- 
lating ” song  was  composed  in  honour  of  “ loco- 
foco”  matches.  The  particular  political  party 
were  dubbed  with  the  nickname  of  “ Locofocos,” 
and  the  famous  matches  gained  a large  sale. 

Thos.  Ratclifee. 

“Airy  Shell”:  “ Comijs,”  Line  231  (4*^  S. 
ix.  178.)— 

“ Aery  shell  ” = “ the  horizon.” — Warhurion. 

“ The  edition  of  this  mask,  with  alterations  for  the 
stage,  hath  cell  instead  of  shell  i but  the  common  reading 
is  much  the  best.  The  nymph  is  seated  in  a convex 


vehicle  of  air,  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  a 
tesiudo  or  shell.  And  as  all  sound  is  communicated  by 
the  air,  the  poet  hath  very  naturally  assigned  her  this 
aery  vehicle,  whereby  to  receive  and  return  its  various 
impulses.  Testudo,  or  shell,  being  a name  also  for  a 
musical  instrument  (a  lyre)  which  could  give  no  sound 
but  when  it  was  struck  upon,  the  word  beautifully  alludes 
to  the  nature  of  this  vocal  nymph.” — Galton. 

“ I cannot  but  think,”  remarks  Bishop  Newton  (Mil- 
ton’s Works,  1749,  iii.  414),  shell  the  better  word,  for  the 
reasons  assigned ; but  yet  it  may  be  said  to  justify  Dr. 
Dalton’s  alteration,  that  Milton  hath  also  written  cell  in 
the  margin  of  his  manuscript.” 

G.  M.  T. 

Tornister  (4*''  S,  ix.  96.) — Qu.  from  the  old 
German  word  tornen,  to  tug,  to  pull ; perhaps 
also,  to  drag  ? Campe  says  of  this  word  : — 

“ Her  Tornister,  ein  Eeisesack  von  ungegerbten  Fellen, 
besonders  der  Soldaten.  Ein  alter  Tornister,  im  R.  D. 
ein  Schimpfwort  . . . vorzuglich  von  Frauensleuten 
gebraucht.” 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Burns’s  “ ’Prentice  Han’  ” (4***  S,  ix.  91, 
170.)  — The  same  idea  is  found  in  a poem  by 
Maister  Alexander  Arbuthnot  (sixteenth  century), 
entitled  “The  Praises  of  Wemen,”  printed  in 
Pinkerton’s  Ancient  Scotish  Poems,  i.  141 : — 

“ The  properteis  perpend 
Of  everie  warldlie  wicht ; 

Sa  comlie  nane  ar  kend. 

As  is  a ladye  brycht. 

Plesand  in  bed,  bowsum  and  red  ; 

Ane  daintie  day  and  nycht, 

Ane  halesum  thing,  ane  hairtes  lyking. 

Gif  men  wald  rewl  thame  richt. 

“ Quhen  God  maid  all  of  nocht. 

He  did  this  weill  declare. 

The  last  thing  that  he  wrocht 
It  was  ane  woman  fair. 

In  workes  we  see  the  last  to  be 
Maist  plesand  and  preclair, 

Ane  help  to  man  God  maid  hir  than  : 

Quhat  will  ye  I say  mair  ? ” 

The  idea  does  not  .seem  to  me  of  such  a character 
as  to  necessitate  the  supposition  of  its  proverbial 
occurrence,  or  that  Burns  saw  either  the  Whirligig 
or  the  Decameron.  W.  F.  (2). 

“Hear!  hear!”  (4*‘'  S.  ix.  200.)  — I have 
somewhere  read,  but  I cannot  remember  where, 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a practice  with 
the  preachers  in  our  cathedrals’  to-  pause  from 
time  to  time  in  their  discourse,  and  cry  in  a loud 
voice  to  the  people  in  distant  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, “ Do  you  hear  me  ? ” To  which  the  far-off 
auditors  (if  their  ears  had  been  sentient)  would 
set  up  a loud  shout  of  “ We  hear  I we  hear ! ” 
This  grew  in  time  to  be  a conventional  affirma- 
tion at  every  pause  j but  I am  afraid  the  “Hear, 
hears  ” bestowed  on  modern  sermons  would  be  but 
scanty,  to  say  nothing  of  modern  church-etiquette, 
which  forbids  any  articulate  criticism  on  a sermon 
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at  all.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  verbose 
barrister  who  objected  to  stop  for  the  sermon  after 
Morning  Prayer,  on  the  ground  that  “ there  was 
no  right  of  reply.” 

Or  Hear ! hear  ! ” may  be,  with  0 yes,  O 
yes,”  a corruption  of  Oyez  ! oyez  ! ” 

Geoege  a.  Sala. 

The  Reform  Club. 

I apprehend  that  not  long  ago,  say  about  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  this  expression  will  be 
found  written  Hear  him  ” ! which  would  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  sense. 

Hear,  hear  ” is  a Scriptural  phrase.  Query, 
how  many  of  your  readers  can  tell  the  place  with- 
out the  aid  of  a Concordance  ? Lyttelton". 

Peovincialisms  (P**  S.  ix.  119,  189.) — The 
common  Scots  words  skelp  and  hyi'e  are  explained 
in  Jamieson’s  Dictionary^  the  former  (both  noun 
and  verb)  as  from  Isl.  skelfa,  and  the  latter  as 
perhaps  allied  to  Franc,  hiier  — a cottage,  or  as  a 
derivative  from  Isl.  hu  = a cow.  There  is  evidently 
no  such  word  as  “ common  ” = shinty,  hockey ; and 
Jamieson  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  “ cammon,”  though  he  mentions  the 
Gael,  caman  ~ a hurling  club.  (See  s.  v.  “ Cam- 
mock.”)  W.  F.  (2). 

May  I suggest  as  to  the  derivation  of  cammon 
and  skelpj  that  the  first  is  derived  from  the  O.  N. 
gaman  = Q.  game,  and  the  latter  from  the  Danish 
skulpe  — 2^  shake.  It  is  probable  that  the  Old 
Norsk  would  show  a more  ancient  derivation. 

J.  Hejtey  Beowk. 

Sherwood  Rise,  near  Nottingham. 

• Ovid,  Metam.”  xiii.  254,  5 (4*^*  S.  vii.  viii. 
passim;  ix.  189.)— 

“ Cujus  equos  pretium  pro  nocte  poposcerat  hostis 
Arma  negate  mihi,  fueritque  benignior  Ajax.” 

I am  much  obliged  to  Me.  Tew  for  his  confirma- 
tion of  my  rendering  of  “ benignior.”  I intended 
by  my  query  only  to  elicit  opinion,  and  not  to 
rovoke,  or  take  part  in,  controversy  j but  I cannot 
elp  a brief  comment  upon  the  rest  of  Me.  Tew’s 
note.  Me.  Tew  says:  ‘^‘Let  Ajax  have  them’ 
can  hardly,  I think,  be  accepted  as  a legitimate 
rendering  of  ‘Arma  negate  mihi.’  ” Of  course  it 
cannot.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  a rendering 
of  those  words  at  all.  My  version  runs — 

“ Deny  me  now  the  arms 
Of  him  whose  steeds  that  Dolon,  but  for  me, 

Had  won  in  guerdon  of  his  midnight  feat  — 

Let  Ajax  have  them  : — ye  may  make  at  least 
His  temper  something  sweeter  with  the  gift  ” I 

The  translation  of  “ Arma  negate  mihi  ” is  in 
the  first  five  words.  The  last  two  lines  describe, 
in  my  view,  the  consequence  of  the  negation.  I 
may  admit  at  once  that  there  are  no  actual  words 


in  the  text  for  “Let  Ajax  have  them.”  But 
I hold  that  Ajax’s  having  them  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  Ulysses’  not  having  them ; and  1 
cannot  but  think  that  Me.  Tew’s  notion  that 
the  judges  might  refuse  them  to  Ulysses,  and 
yet  not  give  them  to  Ajax,  is  a super-subtilty  of 
interpretation.  (I  hope  the  phrase  is  not,  as  as- 
suredly it  is  not  meant  to  be,  offensive  to  Me. 
Tew.)  The  matter,  in  my  view,  was  very  simple.  i 
The  candidates  were  “ whittled  down  ” to  two, 
Ajax  and  Ulysses;  and  one  of  these  two  was  to 
have  the  prize.  I cannot  discover  the  slightest  ' 
ground  for  the  notion  that  both  might  be  set  * 
aside,  and  the  arms  left  over  as  a subject  for  j 

future  and  other  disputation.  Heney  King.  ' 
5,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple.  | 

P.S.  Perhaps  “ claimed  ” (in  my  third  line)  * 
would  have  been  a better  word  than  “ won  ” for  i 
“poposcerat.”  , 
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NOTES  OX  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Notitia  Eucharistica  : a Commentary,  Explanatory,  Doc-  | 
trinal,  and  Historical,  on  the  Order  of  the  Administra-  1 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  Holy  Communion,  accord- 
ing to  the  TTse  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Office  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick. 

By  W.  E.  Scudamore,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ditcbingham , 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
(Rivingtons.) 

This  ample  title-page  so  fairly  points  out  the  special 
character  of  the  work  before  us  that  we  may,  for  obvious 
reasons,  content  ourselves  with  stating  the  object  which  I 
induced  its  learned  author  to  undertake  it.  This  was  \ 

the  hope  of  allaying  some  of  the  painful  differences  which  | 

exist  among  the  members  of  our  Church  ; and  that,  as  the  | 
importance  of  some  things  that  are  in  a theological  sense  1 
indifferent  are  greatly  exaggerated  on  both  sides,  a better  ; 
knowledge  of  their  origin  and  history  might  lead  to  a 1 
right  understanding  of  their  true  character  and  value.  | 

Historical  Essays  in  connexion  with  the  Land,  Church,  I 
^c.  By  William  Robertson,  Author  of  “ Scotland 
under  her  Early  Kings.”  (Edmondson  & Douglas.)  i 

Few  would  be  led  by  the  title  of  this  book  to  anticipate 
how  much  the  information  contained  in  it,  though  relat- 
ing to  remote  times,  and  in  some  cases  to  distant  lands, 
bears  upon  some  of  the  social  questions  of  the  present  ' 
day ; and  the  advocates  of  the  theory  that  every  man  is 
born  into  the  world  with  equal  rights,  and  those  who  | 
contend  for  an  equal  division  of  a landed  inheritance  i 
among  the  heirs,  would  do  well  to  see  what  Mr.  Robert-  1 
son  has  to  say  as  to  these  theories,  and  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  into  such  ' 
apparently  irrelevant  subjects  as  “ Standards  of  the  Past 
in  Weight  and  Currency  ” ; “ The  Year  and  its  Indie-  j 
tion  ” ; “ The  Land  and  its  Division  ” ; and  Chapters  of 
English  Historj^  before  the  Conquest.” 

1 

Books  received. — Cummerland  Talk:  heing  Short  | 
Tales  and  Rhymes  in  the  Dialect  of  that  County  ; toge-  • 
ther  with  a few  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Verse.  By  John  j 
Richardson  bf  St.  John’s.  (Russell  Smith.)  An  unpre- 
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tending  little  volume  with  other  interests  than  that 
arising  from  its  being  “ Cummerland  Talk,”  for  some  of 
the  rhymes  are  admirable.  “ It’s  nobbut  me ! ” is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  a popular  lyric  poem. — The  Story 
of  Old  Mortality,  for  Children.  By  S.  O.  C.  (A.  & C. 
Black.)  We  have  been  much  gratified  by  finding  that 
our  commendation  of  these  “ Stories  from  Waverley  ” has 
been  justified  by  the  delight  with  which  they  have  been 
received  by  youthful  readers;  who,  we  are  quite  sure, 
will  welcome  this  addition  to  the  series. 

The  Milman  Memorial. — A meeting  of  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  Dean  Milman  was  recently  held 
at  Mr.  Murray’s  in  Albemarle  Street,  under  the  Presi- 
dentship of  Earl  Stanhope,  when  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  “ that,  considering  the  high  position  held  by  Dean 
Milman,  not  in  one  only  but  in  several  branches  of  litera- 
ture— his  varied  scholarship,  his  many  excellent  pub- 
lished works,  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die, 
the  independence  and  uprightness  of  his  character,  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  cordial  warmth  of  his 
friendships — it  is  most  desirable  that  a Memorial  should 
be  raised,  without  further  delay,  in  that  Cathedral  Church 
over  which  he  so  worthily  presided  as  Dean.”  A very 
influential  Committee  was  formed  to  give  etfect  to  this 
resolution  ; and  subscriptions  in  furtherance  of  it  will  be 
received  by  Messrs.  Drummonds,  Messrs.  Coutts  & Co., 
and  Messrs.  Praeds’,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Murray,  50,  Albe- 
marle Street,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Honorary 
Treasurer. 


of  saints,  to  enable  the  votaries  to  place  themselves,  as  it 
were,  immediately  under  the  healing  virtues  of  the  relics 
encased  in  the  feretrum  above,  but  to  have  been  closed  by 
panels  of  elaborate  tracery  to  the  height  of  2^  ft.  from 
the  ground.  _ The  upper  story  of  the  shrine  was  formed 
01  richly-grained  canopied  niches,  under  delicately-carved 
pedimrat.s,  the  whole  finished  with  a highl}'^  wrought  cor- 
nice. The  whole  height,  excluding  the  feretrum  or  shrine 
proper,  containing  the  saint’s  relics,  which  being  of  pre- 
cious metals  is  hopelessly  lost,  was  about  8 ft.  Some 
twined  pillars  have  been  found,  reminding  one  of  those 
at  Edward  the  Confessor’s  shrine  at  Westminster,  but 
without  mosaics.  These  seem  to  have  stood  detached, 
and  may  have  borne  tapers.  The  material  of  the  monu- 
ment  IS  Purbeck  shell  marble,  with  the  exception  of  the 
groining  of  the  niches,  which  is  of  clunch,  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  ^ 


wuuic  suimewas  elevated  on  low  marble  steps, 
much  worn  with  the  knees  of  the  votaries. 

_ “ The  archaeological  world  is  watching  with  the  deepest 
interest  the  completion  of  this  novel  work  of  restoration 
of  which  every  day  sees  a fresh  feature,  and  which,  when 
finished,  will  be  unrivalled  in  England. 

“ I am  yours,  &c., 

,,  “ Edmund  Venables. 

ihe  Precentory,  Lincoln,  March  11.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 


The  Shrine  of  St.  Alban. — Other  readers  than  mere 
archaeologists  will  be  interested  in  the  following  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Proto-martyr,  com- 
municated to  The  Times  of  Wednesday  last : — 

“ Few  archaeological  discoveries  of  late  years  have 
equalled  in  interest  that  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Alban,  now 
being  made  in  the  grand  Abbey  Church  of  that  name.  I 
say  ‘ being  made  ’ advisedly,  for  the  fragments  into  which 
the  shrine  of  the  protomartyr  of  Britain  was  shivered  at 
the  Reformation  were  built  up  in  the  walls  then  erected  to 
cut  off  the  Lady  Chapel  from  the  Church,  when  the  former, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborately  enriched  ex- 
amples of  the  decorative  style,  was  degraded  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a grammar  school,  and  are  gradually  brought  to 
light  as  these  walls  are  demolished.  The  first  portions  were 
discovered  about  three  weeks  ago.  Since  then  scarcely  a 
day  has  passed  without  large  additions  being  made  to  the 
fragments  thus  unexpectedly  rescued  after  three  centuries’ 
concealment,  and  reasonable  hopes  are  entertained  of  the 
recovery  of  the  whole,  and  the  restoration  of  the  shrine  in 
its  integrity.  When  I was  there  last  Wednesday,  the 
workmen  were  continually  bringing  in  [fresh  pieces  of 
carved  work,  which  Mr.  Chappie,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
under  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  was  fitting  together  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  a Cuvier-like  discernment  of  the  pre- 
cise place  in  the  complete  design  each  was  to  occupy. 
Some  fragments  fitted  together  during  my  short  visit 
formed  a bas  relief  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban,  repre- 
senting the  executioner  with  his  drawn  sword,  with 
which  he  had  just  cut  off  the  falling  head  of  the  kneeling 
saint.  Another  relief,  which  escaped  me,  depicts,  I am 
told,  the  scourging  of  St.  Amphibalus,  the  apocryphal 
saint,  manufactured  by  mediaeval  martyrologists  out  of 
the  cloak,  amphibalum,  of  St.  Alban.  Another  represents 
OfiFa  holding  his  church. 

“ By  Mr.  Chappie’s  directions  a core  of  brickwork  has 
been  temporarily  erected,  round  which  the  recovered 
fragments  are  being  built  up.  The  shrine  appears  to 
have  been  9 ft.  long  by  4 ft.  broad.  Each  of  the  longer 
sides  was  pierced  with  four  niches,  the  shorter  with  two. 
These  niches  seem  not  to  have  come  down  to  the  ground 
to  form  kneeling  recesses,  as  was  usual  with  the  shrines 
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A List  of  the  Officers  claiming  the  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds 

GRANTED  BY  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  Hi's 

TRULY  Loyal  and  Indigent  Party.  4to.  1633. 

JOH.  W oLPii  Lectionum  Memorabilium.  Ed.  IGOO.  The  IndcT 
only,  which  was  published  separately. 

^London  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

Arch^ologia.  Vol.  XXIX. 
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Early  English  Service  Books. 
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Wanted  by  Robert  Given,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry. 
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J.  D. — The  Invalid’s  Hymn-Book,  Twelfth  Thousand, 
Dublin,  1854,  was  edited  by  Miss  H.  Kierman.  She  is 
noticed  in  the  Rev.  H.  Woodward's  Sermons  and  Lectures 
on  Ruth.  The  121th  Hymn,  entitled  “ Thy  will  be  done,'^ 
is  by  the  late  Charlotte  JElliott  of  Brighton. 

A.  O.  V.  P. — Cross-cloth.  ^^Plagula.  Velamen  capitis 
lineum  minus,  quo  nostrates  femince  fere  capita  integunt. 
jL  crosse-clothe,  or  knit  AercAer.”~Nomenclator. 

T.  Felton  Falkner.-— TVwWeew  articles  on  burials  on 
the  north  sides  of  churchyards  appeared  in  the  First 
Series  q/^  “ N.  & Q.” 
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John  Clement. — The  public-house  sign  of‘^The  Three 
Johns”  at  Westminster,  represents,  sitting  at  an  oblong 
table,  John  Wilkes,  Sir  John  Glynn,  Sergeant-at-Law,  and 
John  Horne  Tooke. 

Thomas  Eyre  (Stockport).— Eorrf  Lytton’s  article  on 
^^The  Reign  of  Terror:  its  Causes  and  Results,”  appeared 
in  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  of  July,  1842,  and  was 
reprinted  in  his  Lordship’s  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  ed. 

1868,  i.  1-47. A letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Camden  Society,  should  be  forwarded  to  25,  Parliament 

Street,  Westminster. We  doubt  whether  the  name  of 

the  novelist,  Lee  Gibbons,  is  a pseudonym. 

Trimmer. — Seven  articles  on  whipping  females  will  he 
found  in  “N.  & Q.”  3^^  S.  ii.  452,  517  ; x.  72,  155,  195  ; 
xii.  193,  422. 

:^OTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 


Investors  desirous  of  making  safe  investments  should  apply  to 
MR.  Y.  CHRISTIAN, 

STOCK  ■&  SHARE  DEALER,  11,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  (Bankers— Bank  of  England), 

Who  will  forward,  upon  application,  his  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Money  Markets,  together  with  a selected  list  of  Investments  paying 
from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


ll/rR.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

If  1 has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so  resemble 
the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest 
observer.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or 
any  painful  operation ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street.  At  home  from  10  till  5.  Consultations  free. 


THE  2<rEW  BXiACa:  zsrs 

(DIPEERBNT  PROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.) 

DRAPER’S  DICHROIC  INK. 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through- 
out Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  may  be  applied  at 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Agents : Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London ; Mr. 
Mather,  Manchester  ; A.  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter  ; F.  Newbery  & Sons, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  38,  Old  Change, 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin. 


ILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 

Manufacturer  of 

CHURCH  FURNITURE, 


CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES. 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


Manila  ci&ars.— Messrs,  venninu  & co. 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  21, 10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100,  lOs.  6c2. 


TTNIVERSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

I Oet  T>ATT  TV/TAXT  .1  O NUT  * 


U 25,  PALL  MALL,  London,  S.W. 

Amount  of  Capital  originally  subscribed  600,0001.,  on 

which  has  been  paid  up £30  OOO 

Amount  accumulated  from  Premiums  92o’ooo 

Annual  Income  os’ooo 

Amount  of  Policies  in  existence  and  outstanding  Additions, 

upwards  of 2,200,000 


Addition  to  Policies  at  the  Ninth  Division  of  Profits,  2J  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  Tenth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits,  June,  1875, 

CHARLES  McCABE,  Secretary. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6cl.,  and  6s.  6cZ.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s. 6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6rf,  per  ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100 — Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6cl. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6cl.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  78.  Business 
or  Address  Dies , from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6cZ. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  NTew  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties— A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


MECHFS  wedding  presents  consist  of 

Dressing  Cases,  Dressing  Bags.  Work  Boxes  and  Bags,  Writing 
Cases,  Jewel  Cases,  Mediaeval-mounted  Writing  Table  Sets  in  Wood 
and  Gilt,  Albums,  Papier-mach4  Tea  Trays,  Chests,  and  Caddies, 
Portable  Writing  Cases,  and  Despatch  Boxes  ; also  an  infinite  variety 
of  Novelties  to  choose  from — 112,  Regent  Street,  W.  Catalogues  post 
free.  Mr.  Mechi  or  his  Son  attends  personally  daily. 

‘‘OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN  I 
TAPESTRIES.  I 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring),  1 
DECORATORS,  j 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782.  | 
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M.  LEON  GAUTIEE’S  “ CHANSON  DE 
EOLAND.” 

M.  Leon  Gautier,  whose  name  is  so  well  known 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  in  connection 
with  mediaeval  literature,  and  whose  splendid  his- 
tory of  Les  Epopees  franqaises  has  made  the  study 
of  old  metrical  romances  so  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive, has  just  published  a book  which,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  English  lore,  deserves  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Before 
enumerating,  however,  the  various  illustrations  of 
this  kind  which  a careful  perusal  of  the  work  has 
enabled  us  to  gather,  we  must  say  a few  words  of 
the  publication  itselL 

The  Chanson  de  Rolaoid,  or  de  Roncevaux,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  centre’  around  which  are 
clustered  together  all  the  gestes  referring  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Carlovingian  cycle  of  epics.. 
Chronologically,  [it  belongs  indeed  to  a much 
earlier  date  than  the  other  poems  of  the  same 
group,  but  in  point  both  of  historical  interest  and 
of  literary  merit  it  surpasses  them  all,  and  stands 
alone  as  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  savants  whose  attention 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  mediaeval  romances 
should  be  particularly  attracted  by  the  Chanson  de 
Roland,  and  several  editions  of  the  poem  had  al- 
ready been  published  before  M.  Leon  Gautier  ap- 


plied himself  to  the  same  task.  The  labours  of 
M.  Francisque  Michel,*  of  M.  Gdnin,  f and  of 
M.  Th.  Muller,  J however,  highly  meritorious  as 
they  are  in  man}^  respects,  were  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  subject,  and  they  cannot  for  a mo- 
ment be  compared  in  point  of  completeness  with 
the  volumes  I am  now  describing. 

M.  Leon  Gautier’s  first  tome  § gives  us,  besides 
the  text  of  the  poem  accompanied  by  a rendering 
in  modern  French,  a copious  introduction  which 
discusses  all  the  problems  of  archaeological,  his- 
torical, and  literary  importance  suggested  by  the 
Chanson  de  Roland.  Thirteen  spirited  etchings 
and  a fac-simile  of  a MS.  to  which  I shall  pre- 
sently advert  give  to  this  volume  the  character 
of  what  we  should  call  a Christmas-book,  whilst 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  essentially  addressed  to 
scholars  familiar  with  the  French  literature  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  second  volume  ||  comprises,  1st,  a formid- 
able apparatus  of  notes  and  various  readings  ; 2nd, 
a glossary ; 3rd,  a very  full  alphabetical  index. 
The  notes  are  often  real  disquisitions  on  several 
points  of  biography  or  antiquity  connected  with 
the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Thus  we  have,  1st  (pp.  58- 
66)  a summary  of  the  legende  de  Roland,  illus- 
trated by  a page  of  woodcuts ; 2nd  (pp.  25-51)  a 
resume  of  the  same  kind  on  the  legende  de  Charle- 
magne ; 3rd  (pp.  116-127)  an  essay  on  the  ofien- 
sive  and  defensive  armours  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
&c.  &c.  At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is  a 
map,  where  M.  Gautier  has  endeavoured  to  iden- 
tify the  localities  described,  and  more  particularly 
certain  places  respecting  which  antiquaries  have 
not  yet  come  to  an  agreement.  Finally,  a quarto 
brochure,  published  as  a supplement,  i]  gives  the 
revised  edition  of  the  text  with  all  the  corrections 
which  M.  Gautier  has  been  able  to  gather  from  an 
attentive  stud}'’  of  the  various  MSS. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  oldest  and  best  MS. 
of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  should  belong  to  an 
English  library ; it  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
(Digby  MSS.  No.  26),  and  was  probably  written 
during  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
M.  Leon  Gautier  has  taken  it  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  edition,  completing  and  correcting  it  wherever 
any  hiatus  occurs,  with  the  help  of  another  codex 


* LaClianson  de  Roland,  9U  de  Roncevaux,  du  xii^  siecle, 
publiee  pour  la  premiere  fois  d’apres  le  manuscrit  de  la 
Bibliotheque  Bodleienne  d’Oxford,  par  Fr.  Michel.  Paris, 
1837,  8°.  A second  edition  was  published  in  1869. 

f La  Chanson  de  Roland,  poeme  de  Theroulde ; texte 
critique  accompagne  d’une  traduction  et  de  notes,  par 
F.  Genin.  Paris,  1850.  8°. 

f La  Chanson  de  Roland  herichtigt  und  mit  einem 
Glossar  versehen  nebst  ReitrdgenzurGeschichte  des  franzd- 
sischen  Sprache,  von  Dr.  M.  Muller.  Gottingen,  1851.  8®. 
§ Large  8®,  pp.  cci-327. 

II  Pp.  vii.-507. 

^ Pp.  47.  The  work  has  been]  printed  [and  brought 
out  at  Tours  by  M.  Marne. 
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belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
and  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a higher  date 
than  the  fourteenth  century.  A third  MS.,  on 
paper  written  two  hundred  years  later,  forms  part 
of  the  Trinity  College  library  at  Cauibridge  ; and 
finally,  we  learn  from  Gunton’s  History  of  the 
Church  of  Peterborough,  that  in  the  _year  1686 
the  cathedral  library  of  that  city  possessed  also  a 
MS.  entered  on  the  catalogue  with  the  following 
indication  : K.  xiv.  Be  hello  valle-Roncie,  gallich. 

We  shall  now  borrow  from  the  excellent  notes 
of  M.  Leon  Gautier  a few  quotations  which  illus- 
trate details  of  English  history,  archaeology,  or 
literature. 

Lines  372,  3 — 

“ Vers  Engletere  passat  il  la  mer  salse, 

Ad  oes  Seint  Pere  eii  conquist  le  chevage.” 

Transl.  “ He  (Charlemagne)  crossed  over  the  briny 
sea  into  England,  and  conquered  the  tribute  of  that 
country  for  Saint  Peter.” 

This  passage,  our  author  remarks,  is  an  allusion 
to  the  Peter’s  pence.  The  Chanson  de  Poland 
ascribes  its  institution  erroneously  to  Charlemagne, 
but  is  right  as  to  the  date  ; for  OfFa,  king  of  Mer- 
cia, who  died  in  796,  and  who  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  promised,  both  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  the  annual  payment  of  300  merks  to  the 
Holy  See,  was  a contemporary  of  the  French  em- 
peror. (See  Schriidl,  in  Welte  and  Wetzer’s 
Diction?) 

Line  926— 

“ A Durendal  jo  la  metrai  cncuntre.” 

Transl.  “ I shall  place  it  opposite  to  Durendal.” 

M.  Gautier,  a propos  of  this  line,  gives  us  the 
history  of  Poland’s  famous  sword,  and  shows  that 
although  the  metrical  romance  Fierahras  names 
Munifcans  as  the  smith  who  made  it,  yet  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  writers  ascribe  it  to  the 
celebrated  Weyland,  so  well  known  to  scholars 
famili'ar  with  the  old  Icelandic  sagas  and  with 
the  monuments  of  early  English  literature.  (See, 
inter  alia,  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  and  the  Karla- 
magnus  Saqa.') 

Line  1522— 

“ Ni  ad  eschipre  ki  s’cleimt  se  par  lui  nun.” 

Transl.  “ There  is  no  sailor  that  does  not  claim  him  as 
his  lord.” 

In  the  modern  French  version  we  find  : Pas 
de  navire,  pas  de  barque  qui  ne  se  reclame  de  lui ; ” 
but  in  the  note.^  M.  (jautier  substitutes  with  much 
reason  the  word  marinier.  “ Eschipre  ” is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  English  substantive  skipper. 
An  old  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Kings 
(chap.  ix.  27)  renders  the  passage,  servos  suos, 
nautas,  thus  : ses  humes  ki  eschipre  furent  bon. 
M.  Chevallet  (Origine  et  I'ormation  de  la  Langue 
frangaisc,  vol.  i.  p.  340)  had  also  given  the  same 
equivalent.  Gustave  Masson. 

ilarrow-on-thc  Hill. 

{To  he  continued.') 


KOBEP.T  FORBES. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Scotish  Ballads  and 
Songs,  Historical  and  Traditionary  (Edinburgh, 
1868,  8vo,  p.  215),  will  be  found  a spirited  but 
rude  set  of  verses,  called  the ‘^Battle  of  Corichie,” 
prefaced  by  some  remarks  which  show  it  to 
have  been  the  composition  of  Robert  Forbes,  a 
schoolmaster  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
and  known  as  the  author  of  a facetious  poem  in 
the  broad  Buchan  dialect,  called  ‘^Ajax’s  Speech 
to  the  Grecian  Knabs,”  which  has  considerable 
merit  and  is  replete  with  coarse  humour. 

Forbes  had,  it  seems,  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
incur  the  enmity  of  the  kirk  session  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived,  in  consequence  of  some  scandal 
which  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  members  of 
that  prying  ecclesiastical  inquisition,  by  which 
the  ‘‘Dominie,”  as  he  calls  himself,  was  deposed. 
This  Forbes  records  in  a poem  he  printed,  which 
was  so  popular  that  it  rapidly  circulated  through- 
out the  North  in  the  shape  of  a penny  chap-book 
with  the  title  of  The  Dominie  Deposed.  It  occu- 
pied a prominent  place  in  the  popular  literature 
of  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  and  even  found 
its  way  into  England,  until  these  amusing  little 
penny  productions  were,  by  the  rapid  strides  of 
the  march  of  intellect  in  its  progress  out  of  the 
kingdom,  swept  from  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry 
and  left  nothing  better  in  their  place. 

The  date  of  the  deposition  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  was  probably  between  1750  and 
1760.  The  address  of  “Ajax  to  the  Grecian 
Knabs”  was  printed  between  1740  and  1750,  if 
not  at  an  earlier  date.  That  Forbes  was  well 
acquainted  both  with  Latin  and  possibly  Greek 
is  evident ; but  until  accident  threw  the  following* 
very  uncommon  tract  in  the  way  of  the  writer,  he 
had  no  idea  that  the  “ deposed  Dominie  ” had  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  French,  and  could  compose 
very  fair  poetry  in  that  language.  : 

The  production  referred  to  has  this  title  : — i 

“ Suite  de  la  Satyre  de  Boileau  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris.  | 
Par  Forbes.  ...  A Edimbourg : De  rimprimerie  de  ' 
R.  Fleming,  mdccl,”  8vo,  p.  10. 

The  writer  in  a brief  address,  “au  lecteur,’^ 
nientions  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  rival  Boileau, 
and  has  only  attempted  to  copy  him.  He  con- 
tinues thus : — 

“ D’ailleurs,  comme  j’ai  vu  Paris,  mais  avec  d’autres 
yeux  que  n’a  fait  cet  auteur,  et  que  ne  fait  tout  Papiste, 

J’ai  cru  que  cette  ebauche  pouvoit  entrer  a la  suite  de  sa 
Satyre.” 

Accordingly,  Forbes  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  French  capital  in 
1750,  and  concludes  with  informing  his  readers  ' 
that  the  liberty  unknown  in  France  dwells  — 

“ Ton  dit  dans  la  Grande-Bretagne,  ou  regne  ce  bon  Roi 
qu’on  nomme  George  Magne,  Nous  avons  h.  Paris  la 
Vierge  et  tous  les  saints,  mais  c’est  Londres  qui  donne 
les  ve'ritables  biens ! ” 
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In  a note  Forbes  observes  that,  however  much 
the  French  may  esteem  Charlemagne,  he  thinks 
King  George  infinitely  greater  than  King  Charles. 

There  certainly  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the 
author  of  the  address  of  Ajax  was  also  the  writer 
of  the  supplement  to  Boileau ; but  there  are  several 
concurring  circumstances  that  induce  a presump- 
tion that  he  was.  The  author’s  name  was  Forbes. 
His  ascertained  productions  are  almost  all  of  the 
same  period ; and  there  is  no  other  person  of  that 
period  to  whom  the  supplement  to  Boileau’s 
Satyre  can  be  ascribed.  Both  writers  delight  in 
satire  and  are  fond  of  humour,  and  neither  of  them 
have  much  respect  for  ecclesiastical  domination. 
Of  course  the  supposition  may  be  erroneo’us,  and 
some  obliging  literary  antiquary  of  the  North 
may  be  able  to  settle  the  question;  or,  without 
being  able  to  do  so,  may  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  closing  career  of  a Scotsman  whose 
talents  at  a later  date,  and  in  a different  locality, 
might  have  raised  him  in  the  world.  As  to  the 
scandal  for  which  he  suffered,  it  is  not  unchari- 
table to  conjecture  that  the  members  of  the  kirk 
session — as  many  members  of  such  arbitrary  courts 
too  frequently  were  at  the  time — would  not  be  in- 
disposed to  deal  sharply  with  one  whose  humorous 
productions  they  could  not  appreciate,  which  they 
might  consider  as  highly  unbecoming  in  a teacher 
of  youth ; and,  therefore,  would  be  happy  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  for  dismissing 
him  from  his  office  as  a teacher.  J.  M. 


ON  THE  SEPARATION  AND  TRANSMUTATION 
OF  LIQUIDS. 

Liquid  consonants  — which  in  the  English 
alphabet  are  I,  m,  n,  r — may  be  described  as 
fluent  sounds,  produced  by  an  imperfect  stop- 
ping of  the  voice-organ.”  It  will  be  found  upon 
trial  that  whereas  some  of  the  consonants  are 
enunciated  by  means  of  a definite  stayping  of  the 
air-pipe— for  instance,  h,  t,  — and  are  not  fluent, 
the  definition  above  given  will  apply  to  the  as- 
perates and  the  sibilants,  as  well  as  to  /,  m,  n, 
and  r.  But  the  last  four  only  are  called  liquids, 
because  they  combine  more  fluently  with  other 
consonants ; and  the  asperates  and  sibilants  are 
referable  on  other  grounds  to  distinct  conso- 
nantal classes.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  four 
pure  liquids  is,  that  they  combine  less  easily  with 
each  other  than  with  the  remaining  consonants. 
They  are  very  rarely  found  in  conjunction  in 
original  roots  of  the  European  forms  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonic  family.  In  Sanskrit  such  combinations 
were  not  rare,  the  commonest  being  those  in  which 
r followed  one  of  the  other  three.  In  Greek  mn 
occurs  in  three  roots  : mna,  mna-omai,  and  mnion. 
Of  these  the  first  two,  if  not  the  third,  admitted  a 
vowel  between  the  liquids  on  their  appearance  in 


the  Latin  tongue : mina,  mens,  minium  f But  in 
compound  roots,  derivatives,  and  the  accidental 
forms  of  words,  the  conjunction  of  liquids  is  com- 
mon enough:  e.  g.,  calmness,  Henry,  amnesty. 
(It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  r occurs  before  one  of  the  other  three 
liquids,  not  only  in  the  modern  tongues  but  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  two  may  nearly  always  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  separate  syllables — at 
least  as  far  as  their  pronunciation  is  concerned. 
Thus,  in  the  Greek  porn-eia,  the  n is  very  pro- 
bably external  to  the  original  root,  which  may 
have  been  por  =:  “ take  ” or  convey  ” ; just  as 
portheo,  which  approaches  to  the  meaning  of  ^3or- 
neuo,  is  th.  But  this  is  simply  conjectural.) 

It  is  in  the  composite  and  accidental  conjunc- 
tion of  liquids  that  the  tendency  to  separation  is 
most  clearly  seen.  I shall  give  a few  examples. 
The  root  of  the  Greek  word  aner,  a man,  is  anr. 
The  accidental  forms  separate  the  n and  the  r: 
the  older  Epic  by  a vowel,  the  Attic  by  a dental ; 
thus,  genitive,  aneros  or  andros.  In  some  Greek 
verbs  again,  the  separation  of  m and  I by  the  same 
two  devices  is  familiar  to  the  student.  Thus, 
melo,  I am  a care  ” ; . perfect,  memhletai,  for 
memletai  (pnemeletai).  But  more  modern  instances 
are  quite  as  numerous,  interesting,  and  important. 
The  composite  race  to  whose  language  the  name 
of  French  now  applies,  borrowed  from  the  clas- 
sical tongues  many  words  in  which  two  liquids 
were  separated  by  a vowel ; and  whilst  adopting, 
they  abbreviated  them.  Thus  ciner,  cenre ; numei', 
nomre ; gener,  genre.  The  liquid  conjunction 
being  found  difficult,  a dental  or  labial  was  intro- 
duced— a dental  after  the  dental- liquid  n,  a labial 
after  the  labial-liquid  m — in  the  first  two,  gene- 
rally ; in  the  last  occasionally.  Hence  the  Eng- 
lish forms  cinder,  number,  gender.  Compare 
Andrew.  The  difficulty  of  this  particular  conjunc- 
tion is  often  illustrated  by  children  and  ignorant 
persons,  in  their  pronunciation  of  Henry,  which 
in  their  mouths  becomes  Hendry  or  Henery.  And 
so  it  is  generally  with  all  liquid  conjunctions; 
e.  g.,  hel-m,  ivor-ld,  often  pronounced  in  two  syl- 
laWes.  In  this  way  the  German  town  Koeln  be- 
came the  French  Cologne.*  For  the  same  reason 
the  sound  of  one  out  of  two  liquids  is  often  lost, 
as  in  calm,  word,  damn,  column,  and  frequently  in 
kiln,  iron,  and  the  like.  The  whole  question  be- 
longs of  course  to  the  A B C of  philology ; but  it 
is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  etymological  modifica- 
tions. I should  like  to  give  some  illustrations  of 
the  transmutation  of  liquids  on  a future  occasion. 

Lewis  Seegeant. 


* L.  Colonia:  but  is  older  than  Cologne. 
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BURNS’S  COPY  OF  “SHAKESPEARE,”  AND 
BLIND  HARRY’S  “WALLACE.” 

The  following  curious  anS.  amusing  article  is 
copied  from 

“ J.  Sabin  & Sons’  American  Bibliopolist.  A Literary- 
Register  and  Monthly  Catalogue  of  Old  and  New  Books, 
and  Repositorv  of  Notes  and  Queries.  New  York,  Oc- 
tober, 1871.” 

It  is  worthy  of  preservation,  not  only  as  a 
record  of  the  poet,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  small 
but  cherished  collection  of  books,  but  also  as  a 
racy  sample  of  the  free  and  independent  amenity 
which  distinguishes  our  American  booksellers. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  New  York  readers  will  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  of  the  destination  of 
these  volumes,  and  the  value  at  which  the  “ lite- 
rary treasures  ” were  estimated. 

“ Literary  Treasures. 

“ ‘ Unlearned  men  of  books  assume  the  care, 

As  eunuchs  are  the  guardians  of  the  fair.’ — Young. 

“ With  a great  flourish  of  trumpets  one  of  our  New 
York  booksellers  calls  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
to  a couple  of  books  which  he  has  for  sale,  and  which, 
with  singular  modesty,  he  considers  ‘ the  greatest  literary 
treasure  in  America.’  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
know  that  they  have  been  all  along  groping  in  the  dark. 
They  have  j’-et  to  learn  what  real  literarj’-  treasures  are. 
It  is  a matter  of  congratulation,  however,  that  at  least 
one  bibliopole  is  in  their  midst,  whose  guidance  they  may’- 
accept  without  hesitation  in  their  future  explorations 
after  ‘ literary  treasures.’  The  two  rarities  to  which  at- 
tention is  invited  are  Hugh  Blair’s  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 8 vols.  12mo,  1771,  and  ‘The  Wallace  ’ by^  Henry 
the  Minstrel  or  Blind  Harry’,  3 vols.  (in  one),  16 mo, 
1790;  both  bearing  the  ‘ manly^  (sic)  autograph’  of 
Robert  Burns.  The  former,  we  are  told,  was  presented 
to  the  poet  by  the  editor  ; the  latter  we  presume  he 
bought,  as  the  advertisement  says  his  name  appears 
among  the  list  of  subscribers.  For  the  sale  of  these  the 
owner  ‘is  prepared,’  so  he  say^s,  ‘to  treat  with  public 
libraries  or  gentlemen  of  taste.’  And  he  continues,  ‘ It 
is  confidently  asserted  that  no  literary  treasure  of  equal 
importance  has  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale  on  this  con- 
tinent.’ And  such  a book  as  Blair’s  Shakespeare  (even 
with  Burns’s  autograph  in  it),  this  American  Lilly’  tells 
us  is  ‘ the  greatest  literary  treasure  in  America.’  All  of 
which  speaks  well  for  his  bibliographical  knowledge. 

“When  will  our  booksellers  learn  that  American  col- 
lectors are  neither  fools  nor  ignoramuses ; that  they  are 
tolerably’  well  versed  in  bibliography’,  and  that  they’ 
cannot  be  cajoled  by  a pompous  advertisement,  even 
though  it  appears  in  the  first  literary  journal  in  the 
country’  ? When  such  tricks  are  resorted  to,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  noble  profession  has  deteriorated,  and 
that  Iftokselling,  which  once  ranked  almost  with  the 
learned  professions,  is  now  regarded  as  not  much  more 
elevated  than  the  vending  of  patent  medicines.” 

James  Gibson. 

32,  Wavertree  Road,  Liverpool. 

f 

INVENTORY  OF  GOODS  OF  JOHN  SCOTT. 

The  document  of  -which  the  following  is  a literal 
copy,  except  that  I have  expanded  the  contrac- 
tions, owes  its  preservation  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  put  away  among  certain  official  papers  be- 
longing to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  has  thus 


been  handed  down  in  the  custody  of  successive 
bishops  of  that  see. 

Of  John  Scott  I know  nothing  except  what  his 
inventory  discloses ; namely,  that  he  was  servant 
to  Sir  Henry  Cromwell — servant,  I apprehend,  in 
no  menial  sense,  but  rather  something  approach- 
ing to  the  feudal  retainer  of  earlier  days.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  persons  who  valued  his  goods 
are  described  as  gentlemen.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  valuers — praysers  ” as  they  were 
termed — were  commonly  personal  friends  or  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased. 

John  Scott’s  master.  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  is 
the  Knight  of  Hinchinbroke,  who,  according  to 
Noble,  died  in  1604.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Knt.,  and  of  Robert  Cromwell, 
father  of  Oliver  the  Lord  Protector. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  granting  me  permis- 
sion to  transcribe  the  original  document. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“An  Inventory’e  of  all  ye  goodes  and  Cattles  of  John 
Scott,  late  Servant  to  y’e  right  worshipfull  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  disseased,  made  and  pray’sed  by  Willm. 
Cheny’e,  John  Turpyn,  and  Cuthbard  Pecocke,  gen- 
tlemen, the  xv*^*!  dale  of  Auguste,  1587. 

“ Imprimis,  in  y’e  Hall  one  firamed  table,  two  formes, 

3 buffett  stolles,  two  tornd  chaires,  a cubbard,  and  two 
othere  stolles  ......  xxxiij®  iiij'^ 

“ Item,  20  peces  of  pewter,  two  saltes,  5 candlestickes, 
one  morter,  a dosen  of  ty’nne  sponnes,  and  a chamber 

pote xij» 

“ Item,  5 quy’sshins,*  painted  clothes,  & a shelf  ij* 

“ Item,  a pote  hangeinge,  a paire  of  tonges,  2 pote  hokes, 
a paire  of  bellowed,  2 spytes,  a paire  of  cobey’rons,f  a 
trevyt,  a fy’er  shovell,  a fryeinge  panne,  a grydyron,  two 
hatchettes,  2 wimbles,  & othere  trasshe  . . v» 

“ Item,  a rapier,  a dager,  and  his  apperrell  . xx^ 

“ Item,  two  small  tubbes  and  3 pales  . . xx^i 

“ Item,  in  y’e  Parlor  one  trussed  bed,  one  horded  bed- 
sted,  4 chestes,  and  two  litle  formes  . . xiij*  iiij<i 

“ Item,  a fetherbed,  3 mattresses,  3 coverlettes,  2 boul- 
sters,  fower  pillowes,  and  4 blanketes  . . xxx® 

“ Item,  5 paire  of  flaxen  shettes,  3 paire  and  a half  of 
harden  shettes,  and  a ly’nnen  tester  for  a bed  . xxx® 

“ Item,  3 table  clothes,  a dosen  & seaven  table  napkyns, 

4 towells,  and  nyne  pillowberes;]: . . . . x» 

“ Item,  ye  painted  clothes  theire  . . . xvj'i 

“ Item,  in  ye  chamber  above,  one  trundle  bed  and 

othere  trashe iij®  iiij'i 

“ Item,  in  y e buttrev’  one  brasse  pote,  3 kettlles  and  a 
chafein  dishe,  with  othere  trashe  . . . vj®  viij'i 

“ Item,  a load  of  hey  ......  x* 

“ Item,  woode  in  ye  y’arde  and  two  ladders  xiij^  iiij'^ 

“ Item,  a Cowe,  a Pvge,  and  two  Lambes  xxxiij^  iiijd 
“ S^umma  . . . xji‘  v^  iiij'^ 

“John  Turpyn, 

Wyllyam  Cheyne, 

Cubard  Pacok.” 

* Cushions. 

f The  irons  from  which  vessels  were  slung  over  the 
fire  : “ ij  payre  of  cobyrons  ” are  mentioned  in  the  inven- 
tory of  John  Nevell  of  Faldingworth  in  my’  possession. 

J Pillowcases  : “xiiij  pillowbeares,  12%”  occurs  in  the 
inventory  of  John  Thompsone,  of  Newton  Bewley,  hus- 
bandman, 1683.  Durham  Wills  (Surtees  Soc.),  ii.  76. 
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Utility  of  ENCTCLOPiEDiAS. — So  far  as  I am 
aware,  the  striking  coincidence  in  the  following 
passages  from  fact  and  fiction,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  value  of  encyclopaedias,  has  not  been 
noticed,  or,  more  interesting  still,  accounted  for : — 

“ My  father  took  the  book  (the  EncyclnpcKdia  Britan- 

nica')  off  Sandy’s  hands I lighted  upon  the  stored 

book,  and  from  that  time  for  weeks  all  my  spare  time 
was  spent  beside  the  chest  [containing  the  book].  It  was 
a new  world  to  me.’’' — Memoir  of  Robt.  Chambers,  1872, 

p.  62. 

“ ...  he  took  down  a dusty  row  of  volumes  with  grey 
paper  backs  and  dingy  labels — the  volumes  of  an  old 

cyclopaedia  which  he  had  never  disturbed the 

moment  of  vocation  had  come,  and,  before  he  got  down 
from  his  chair,  the  world  was  made  new  to  him  by  a pre- 
sentiment of  endless  processes  filling  the  vast  spaces 
planked  out  of  his  sight  by  that  wordy  ignorance,  which 
he  had  supposed  to  be  knowledge.  . . . From  that  hour 
Lydgate  felt  the  growth  of  an  intellectual  passion.” — 
MiMlemarch,  bookii.  March,  1872,  pp.  255,  256. 

M.  H.  M. 

Shakespeaee:  contempokaey  Ceiticism. — A 
notice  of  the  writings  of  Charles  Reade  in  Once 
a Week  of  January  20  last  contains  this  observa- 
tion:— “ With  regard  to  Shakspeare,  contem- 
porary criticism  has  left  but  two  remarks  in  print, 
both  of  them  unfavourable.”  I was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  more  than  a single  contemporary 
reference  to  our  great  bard,  and  should  be  glad  to 
be  informed  where  the  other  is  to  be  found.  The 
one  I allude  to  is  of  course  the  well-known  dis- 
paraging criticism  by  Robert  Greene,  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatist,  poet,  and  novelist : — 

“ There  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers? 
that  with  his  tiger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a plagei-'s  hide,  sup- 
poses he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a blank  verse  as 
the  best  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum, 
is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a country.” 

The  line  in  italics  is  a parody  of  one  in  3 Henrv 

FXI.  4:-^ 

“ 0 ! tiger’s  heart  wrapped  in  a woman’s  hide,” 

which  was  taken  from  an  old  play  called  The 
First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Shakspeare  is 
known  to  have  founded  his  Henry  VI.  upon  this 
piece  and  another,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Greene  or  his  friends,  and  hence, 
no  doubt,  Greene’s  acrimonious  remark. 

By  the  way,  has  the  strange  similarity  between 
the  life  and  character  of  Robert  Greene,  and  that 
of  another  unhappy  son  of  genius,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  ever  been  noticed  ? These  remarkable  men 
were  both  endowed  with  talents  of  a very  high 
order,  which  they  lamentably  wasted  and  mis- 
used. They  both  led  lives  of  profligate  indul- 
gence, were  the  slaves  of  brutish  intemperance, 
and  addicted  to  gambling  and  other  vices.  They 
both  died  under  the  age  of  forty,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  poverty  and  degradation.  Greene  was 
rescued  from  a death  of  starvation  in  the  streets 


by  the  charity  of  a stranger,  who  took  him  to  his 
house  and  tended  him  till  he  diedj  while  Poe, 
being  picked  up  insensibly  drunk  in  a street  in 
Baltimore,  was  carried  to  a public  hospital,  where 
he  ended  his  life  two  days  afterwards. 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

Mooee  and  Bijlwee-Lytton. — In  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii  (chap,  v.),  Glaucus,  the  Athenian, 
is  made  to  say  : — 

“ I am  as  one  who  is  left  alone  at  a banquet,  the  lights 
dead,  and  the  flowers  faded.” 

Was  this  borrowed  by  the  author  in  compliment 
to  Moore,  whose  song  “Oft  in  the  stilly  night” 
contains  the  lines : — 

“ I feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 

Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead. 

And  all  but  he  departed.” 

The  novel  was  published  in  1834,  nearly  twenty 
years,  I think,  after  the  songj  or  is  the  simile 
older  than  either?  Noeval  Clyne. 

Aberdeen. 

WiTHEE  AND  KeBLE. — NoEVAL  ClYNE  haS 
noticed  (p.  158)  a parallelism  between  two  lines 
in  a song  of  Burns’  and  two  in  a poem  of  Mr» 
Keble’s.  Let  me  point  out  another  parallelism  in 
the  same  verse  of  that  poem  to  a stanza  in  one 
of  the  Roundhead  poets.  Wither  wrote  (circa 
1632) : — 

“ Whether  thralled  or  exiled, 

Whether  poor  or  rich  thou  be. 

Whether  praised  or  reviled, 

Xot  a rush  it  is  to  thee  : 

This  nor  that  thy  rest  doth  win  thee. 

But  the  mind  that  is  within  thee.” 

Mr.  Keble’s  verse  is — • 

Sick  or  healthful,  slave  or  free. 

Wealthy  or  despised  and  poor. 

What  is  that  to  him  or  thee  ; 

So  his  love  to  Christ  endure  ? 

When  the  shore  is  won  at  last. 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ? ” 

W.  M.  D. 

Seejeant.  — “ A servant — man-at-arms — grif~ 
Jin.'^  Sucb  are  three  of  the  definitions  of  this 
word,  which  I lately  observed,  in  a generally  very 
good  and  accurate  dictionary ; but  as  the  last  is 
new  to  me,  am  I wrong  in  suggesting  that  segreant, 
an  heraldic  term  applied  to  a griffin.^  has  been 
mistaken  for  sergeant,  by  the  compiler,  and  then 
transferred  to  “serjeant,”  This  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  the  heraldic  term  sejeant  is  elsewhere 
given,  whereas  segreant  is  not.  This  then  would 
be  a mistake  analogous  with  that  of  saying  that 
Shakspeare  was  written  by  Finis.  S. 

The  Guillotine  in  1872. — In  The  Times  of 
March  6,  1872,  in  an  account  of  the  recent  exe- 
cution of  .Joseph  Lemettre,  the  Audresselles  mur- 
derer, on  the  Place  de  Marquise,  a small  town 
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situated  lialf-way  between  Boulogne  and  Calais, 
the  following  occurs,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
worthy  of  a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Formerly  there  was  an  executeur  des  hautes  oeuvres, 
with  a salaVy  of  l,200f.  a year,  attached  to  each  Cour 
d’Appel  in  France,  which  were  26  in  number,  but  as 
many  of  the  men  of  September  4,  1870,  were  advocates 
for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  they  availed 
themselves  of  their  being  in  power  to  get  rid  of  the  guil- 
lotines either  by  destroj’ing  the  iron  work  and  selling  the 
timber  for  firewood,  or  by  burning  them,  as  was  the  case 
in  Paris.  The  various  executioners  having  been  dis- 
missed, only  one,  M.  Heinderech,  sometimes  called  by  the 
old  name  Monsieur  de  Paris,  has  been  re-appointed  with  a 
salary  of  600  francs  (240/.),  and  he  will  in  future  have  to 
execute  all  sentences  of  death  throughout  France.  A 
new  guillotine  has  been  made  under  his  personal  direc- 
tions. The  old  style  of  guillotine  was  a very  cumbrous 
affair,  mounted  on  a scaffold  to  which  thirteen  steps,  a 
fatal  number,  gave  access.  The  new  one  stands  on  the 
ground,  and  is  much  smaller  than  the  old  ; when  taken 
to  pieces  it  packs  in  the  van  already  referred  to,  together 
with  the  baskets  and  other  apparatus  ; there  is  a seat  in 
front  for  three  persons,  and  with  two  horses  the  execu- 
tioner can  go  to  any  part  of  the  country  ; though  when  the 
railwa3'  is  available  the  van  travels  on  a truck,  &c.  . . . 
Lemettre  turned  to  deliver  himself  to  the  executioner, 
when  an  old  priest  came  forward  to  whom  Lemettre  again 
expressed  his  repentance,  and  begged  of  him  to  obtain 
his  father’s  forgiveness  for  all  the  grief  he  had  caused 
him  ; the  old  priest  bade  him  farewell,  two  of  the  assist- 
ants fastened  him  to  the  table,  another  adjusted  his  head, 
and  like  a flash  of  lightning  the  knife  fell,  and  with  a dull 
thud  the  criminal’s  head  fell  into  a basket,  the  time  from 
his  parting  with  the  old  priest  to  the  falling  of  the  head 
being  hardly  three  seconds,  to  such  perfection  has  the 
guillotine  been  brought.” 

Chaeles  Masois^. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Ilj'de  Park. 

Skinnee’s  and  Jacob’s  Hoese.  — In  a leader 
in  one  of  the  dail}'’  papers  * * * * § lately  appeared  the 
following : — 

“ Skinner  (’s)  and  Jacob’s  Horse  . . . . vmre  the /oo.‘es/ 
of  galligaskins  and  the  highest  of  boots.  , Californian  . . . 
gold  was  discovered  by  diggers  in  knickerbockers  and 
high  boots.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Irregular  Siiwars  of 
India  have  always  worn  breeches  fitting  extremely 
tightly  to  the  ley  — j ust  the  reverse  of  hnicker- 
hockers.  Both  Jacob’s  and  Skinner’s  horse  wore 
tights.  S. 

Ameetcan  Eagle. — Yesterday  I beard  an  odd 
bit  of  American  folk  lore  concerning  the  heraldry 
of  Russia  and  America.  As  we  were  rowing  down 
the  harbour  from  hence  to  Lyttelton,  on  passing 
an  old  American  vessel,  I pointed  to  a Yankee 
the  emblem  of  his  country  painted  on  the  stern 
of  the  ship.  “ Yes,  sir,”  said  he,  “ at  home  folks 
say  the  Russians  gave  us  that.  Russia  formerly 
carried  two  eagles  on  her  flag;  when  we  gained 
independence  she  gave  one  of  them  to  us,  and  put 
two  heads  on  the  one  she  had  left.” 

Thomas  II.  Potts. 
Ohinitalii,  Xew  Zealand,  Dec.  2,  1871. 

• Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  22,  1872. 


Rev.  Wm.  Baddelet.  — Wanted,  information 
concerning  the  Rev.  William  Baddeley,  rector  of 
Hay  field,  Derbyshire.  He  lived  about  1755.  He 
took  the  Rev.  John  Wesley’s  side  in  the  religious 
movement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  T.  E. 

^^Baelat.” — Am  I right  in  surmising  that  the 
word  ^^Barlay,”  used  by  children  in  play  (‘^  Bar- 
lay  this,”  &c.)  is  the  same  that  was  used  by  the 
author  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  * 
and  given  by  Mr.  R.  Morris  t as  a corruption  of 
the  affirmation  by  our  Lady”  used  in  the  West- 
Midland  dialect,  circa  1360  ? J See  also  the  Glos- 
sary to  Mr.  Dyce’s  Shakespeare.^ 

Broughton,  Manchester.  Th.  K.  TuLLT. 

SiE  Randolph  Edwin. — I should  be  glad  to 
ascertain  the  parentages,  issue,  and  situation  of 
the  estate  of  the  worthy  couple  thus  referred  to  in 
The  London  Magazine  and  Monthly  Chronologer 
for  1748  (vol.  xvii.  189),  under  the  marriages 
in  April,  1748 : Sir  Randolph  Edwin,  possessed 
of  a large  estate  in  Hampshire,  to  Miss  Maria 
Churchill  of  Bond  Street.”  J.  E.  Cole. 

1,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

Fieschi  Family.— Where  can  a pedigree  of 
the  Italian  (Genoa)  family  of  Fieschi  be  seen 
showing  those  members  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ? 

A.  0.  Y.  P. 

Fohemont  : Ibeanicotti. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  literary 
forgeries  of  Fourmont  and  Ibranicotti  ? 

FI.  A.  Powys. 

St.John’s  College,  Oxon. 

The  Feench  Ship  l’Oeient. — Southey,  in  his 
Life  ofNelsoii,  says  that  when  the  French  admiral’s 
flag-ship  rOrient  blew  up  at  Aboukir  she  had 
money  on  board  to  the  amount  of  600,000/.  Was 
ever  any  attempt  made  to  fish  it  up,  as  they  are 
now,  I believe,  trying  to  with  the  treasures  of 
the  sunken  Spanish  galleons  in  Vigo  Roads  ? It 
is  well  known  that  during  Queen  Anne’s  reign 
coins  were  struck,  bearing  the  word  Vigo,”  with 
part  of  the  bullion  wdiich  was  captured  there. 

P.  A.L. 

Hand  of  Gloey.” — Jn  Grose’s  account  of  the 
Hand  of  Glory  ” (Prop.  Glossary,  2nd  ed.  1790),  I 
find  these  words — 

“I  have  thrice  assisted  at  the  definitive  judgment  of 
certain  criminals,  who  under  torture  confessed  having 
used  it.” 

* Specimens  of  Early  English.  Morris,  1867,  p.  229, 
bottom  line.  ■ 

f Ibid.  pp.  436  and  442. 

f Ibid.  pp.  220  and  2u7. 

§ The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  The  text 
revised  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  1866.  Vol.  ix.  p.  26, 
s.  V.  “ Barley-break.’’ 
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What  does  the  definitive  j udgment  of  crimi- 
nals ” mean  ? Was  not  torture  in  England  done 
away  with  long  before  Grose’s  time?  Had  the 

Hand  of  Glory  ” any  real  power  of  fascination, 
and  did  it  ever  have  the  effect  mentioned  by 
Grose — viz.  that  of  rendering  people  powerless 
to  move  P H.  S.  Skiptojt. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 

Capt.  Henry  IlERON.—In  Schiller's  Life  and 
Works,  by  Emil  Palleske,  translated  by  Lady 
Wallace,  we  are  told  with  regard  to  Lotte  von 
Leagenfeld  that  her  “heart  was  a second  time 
affected  by  the  devotion  of  a very  agreeable  Eng- 
lishman, Captain  Henry  Heron ; but  the  duties  of 
his  profession  compelled  Heron  to  go  to  India  ” 
(ii.  99).  Who  was  this  gentleman  ? He  must 
have  been  a member  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
north-country  family  of  that  name.  Corneb. 

John  Knox’s  Psalter. — Bibliographic  infor- 
mation regarding  this  psalm  book  would  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  subscriber. 

James  Miller. 

Free  Library,  Paisley. 

Legal  Interpretation. — 

“These  few  words  comprehend  the  whole  theory  of 
legal  interpretation — an  art  which  has  never  flourished 
so  vigorously  as  in  England.  In  some  countries  a law, 
of  which  the  Courts  disapprove,  is  still  executed  until 
public  opinion  demands  its  repeal : in  others,  advantage 
is  taken  of  an  interval  in  which  it  has  not  been  called 
into  force,  and  it  is  considered  to  have  ceased  by  desue- 
tude. Oiir  Judges  acknowledge  its  validity,  but  blandly 
evade  it  by  an  interpretation.  Peter,  Jack,  and  Martin, 
sitting  in  conclave  to  expound  their  father’s  will,  were 
timidly  scrupulous  when  compared  with  an  English 
Be.nc]ir Biographical  Sketches,  by  Nassau  Senior, 

p.  186. 

There  is  a similar  passage  to  this  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
lors, or  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices.  Can  anyone 
point  out  where  it  occurs  ? J,  R.  B. 

Capt.  Samuel  King’s  Narrative.  — Oldys, 
in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Italegh,  quotes  a manu- 
script, then  in  his  own  possession,  with  the  follow- 
ing title : — 

“ Captain  Samuel  King’s  Narrative  of  Sir  W.  Ealegh’s 
Motives  and  Opportunities  for  conveying  himself  out  of 
the  Kingdom,  with  the  Manner  in  which  he  was  be- 
traved.”  MS.  2 sheets,  fol.  1618. 

He  gives  a few  passages  within  inverted  com- 
mas, and  these  I presume  are  the  words  of  the 
original ; but  so  much  of  it  is  given  only  in  sub- 
stance, that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  the 
manuscript  really  contained.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  the  original  or  any 
copy  of  it  is  extant  ? Mr.  Edwards  refers  to 
it  in  the  margin  of  his  Life  of  Italegh  as  if  it 
were  in  the  British  Museum.  But  he  does  not 
say  where ; and  as  I find  on  inquiry  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Museum  know  nothing  of  it,  I 


conclude  that  the  reference  is  due  either  to  an 
error  of  the  press  or  to  an  imperfect  recollection. 

The  authority  of  Captain  King  is  relied  upon 
for  facts  of  some  importance  with  relation  to 
Ralegh’s  proceedings  on  his  return  from  his  last 
voyage — facts  which  rest  on  his  authority  alone, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  his  own  words. 

James  Spedding. 

Dr.  John  Owen’s  Pedigree. — In  Orme’s  Lnfe 
of  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  theologian,  in  the  short 
sketch  of  his  pedigree  there  given,  reference  is 
made  for  confirmation  of  a genealogical  point  to 
a “ tree  in  possession  of  the  family.”  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  whether  this  tree  is  still  in 
existence  P and  if  it,  or  any  copy  of  it,  may  be 
seen?  CYMho. 

Parliamentary  Companions.  — W^hat  works 
of  a similar  character  preceded  that  most  useful 
book  Dod’s  larliamentary  Companion,  the  issue  of 
which  for  the  present  session  bears  on  its  title- 
page  the  words  “fortieth  year,”  showing  that  its 
first  volume  appeared  in  1833  ? 

The  dates  and  titles  of  any  works  of  similar 
character  might  well  be  recorded  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have  from  time 
to  time  occasion  to  trace  the  lives  or  histories  of 
any  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  I 
transcribe  the  title  of  one  such,  which  is  now 
before  me : — 

“Memoirs  of  Eminent  English  Statesmen:  being  a 
complete  Biographical  Sketch  of  all  the  Public  Charac- 
ters of  the  present  Day.  London  : Published  by  Thomas 
Tegg,  No.  Ill,  Cheapside.  Price  9s.  M.  boards.” 

It  is  a closely  but  clearly  printed  12mo,  of  up- 
wards of  600  pages,  and  is,  I suspect,  one  of  the 
many  compilations  superintended,  if  not  made,  by 
Sir  Richard  Phillips.  It  bears  no  date,  but  was 
issued  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  and  before  that 
of  his  great  rival — Fox;  the  last  division  re- 
corded in  it  is  that  on  Mr.  Stanhope’s  motion 
relative  to  Lord  Ellenborough’s  seat  in  the 
cabinet  on  March  3,  1806.  P.  0.  W. 

Proverb. — What  source  is  the  proverb,.  “ The 
cloud  with  the  silver  lining”  derived  from? 
Milton  would  seem  to  be  alluding  to  it  in  the 
following  passage  in  the  Masque  of  Comas : — 

“Was  I deceived,  or  did  a sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 

I did  not  err  ; there  does  a sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a gleam  over  this  tufted  grove.” 

Verse  221  et  seep 
John  Pickeord,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

The  Punjab. — Have  any  lithographs  ever  been 
published  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  1848-9,  in- 
cluding views  of  Hylah,  Ramnuggur,  Guzran- 
walla,  Guzerat,  &c.  ? Path  An. 
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The  Qheen  at  Temple  Bar.  — On  the  late 
Thanksgiving  Day,  did  the  Lord  Mayor  at  Temple 
Bar  present  the  Queen  with  the  hey  of  the  gate, 
as  some  newspapers  stated,  or  with  the  civic  sword, 
as  the  pictorial  papers  represented?  J.  E.  B. 

Eepece. — What  is  the  derivation  of  repeck,” 
the  name  on  the  Thames  for  the  doubled-spiked 
pole  hy  which  a barge  or  punt  is  moored?  I 
follow  the  spelling  of  the  Thames  Conservators, 
but  have  also  seen  the  word  spelled  ripeck  ” 
and  rypeck.”  Can  it  be  wry-peck  ? 

W.  F.  K. 

Windsor. 

Koman  Tessera. — I have  just  acquired  an 
eighteen-sided  dice,  apparently  of  Roman  manu- 
facture, of  black  marble,  with  the  dots  in  white. 
On  twelve  sides  are  spots  from  1 to  12 ; between 
each  are  two  letters — N G between  1 and  2 j S Z 
between  3 and  4 ; N D between  6 and  6 ; N H 
between  7 and  8 ; T H between  6 and  7;  L S 
between  8 and  5.  1.  Is  it  known  how  such  a 
dice  would  be  used  ? 2.  Can  the  letters  be  ex- 
plained ? J.  C.  J. 

[The  eighteen-sided  tessera  referred  to  is  of  German 
manufacture,  eighteenth  century,  and  can  be  acquired  at 
any  toy-shop  throughout  Germany,  and  used  as  a game 
of  chance,  each  player  contributing  to  pool,  and  drawing 
from  same,  according  to  throw : — 

N G = Nimm  Games  = Take  whole  pool. 

N D = Nimm  Deines  — Take  your  stake. 

N H = Nimm  Hdlfte  = Take  half  pool. 

S Z = Seize  Zu  = Stake  to  be  resubscribed. 

L S = Lasz  Sein  = Let  alone  = a blank  throw. 

T A = JVeJe  ^h}  =Dirower  retires  from  game.] 


It  will  be  observed  that  it  does  not  here  state 
as  to  how  they  were  used  or  produced  in  com- 
pany. Ours  came  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Chattock,  from  an  uncle  born  nearly  a century 
ago,  who  alleged  that  they  were  used  as  tobacco- 
stoppers.  Hawkins  Browne  about  that  time  sang — 
“ And  thy  pretty  swelling  crest. 

With  my  little  stopper  prest.” 

And  this  token  appears  to  confirm  the  statement, 
for  the  angels  and  hearts  are  nearly  obliterated  or 
ended  in  smoke.”  But  how  if  any  of  the  “ com- 
pany,” though  good  royalists,  should  have  been 
unable  to  smoke  ? Can  your  knowing  readers  add 
anything  further  upon  the  subject  of  these  inter- 
esting relics  ? C.  Chattock. 

The  Seal  of  Pilton  Priory  (formerly  attri- 
buted to  Milton  Abbey). — I am  desirous  to 
ascertain  in  whose  possession  the  matrices  now 
remain  of  the  very  beautiful  seal  of  Pilton  Priory, 
CO.  Devon.  They  were  found  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  is  said,  in  Dorsetshire  ; and  were  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  John  Bowie, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Idmeston,  Wilts.  An  engraving 
from  their  impressions  was  made  by  C.  Hall  at 
the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  bearing  this 
inscription,  A Curious  Ancient  Seal  of  some  Religi- 
ous Foundation  of  King  Athelstan.  The  seal  being 
attributed,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pegge,  to  Milton  Abbey, 
CO.  Dorset,  the  engraving  was  inserted  in  Hutchins’s 
history  of  that  county  (3rd  edition,  1815,  iv.  231). 
From  the  great  beauty  of  the  workmanship  of 
this  monument  of  ancient  art,  it  would  be  a sub- 
ject of  much  regret  that  it  should  be  lost  sight  of. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


Equivocal  Relationship. — A man  is  looking 
at  a portrait,  and  pointing  to  it,  exclaims — 

“ Brothers  and  sisters  have  T none  ; 

But  that  man’s  father  is  my  father’s  son.” 

Query  : Whose  portrait  is  he  pointing  at  ? 

G.  H.  Knight. 

[As  already  remarked,  there  is  more  than  meets  the 
eye  in  this  equivocal  relationship.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  4^*^ 
S.  vi.  232,  288,  488.] 

Royalist  Tokens.  — We  have  one  of  these 
which  has  been  kept  as  a kind  of  heirloom  in  our 
family  since  the  time  of  the  first  Charles,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  something  further  respecting 
them. 

In  the  Reliquary,  i.  190,  it  is  stated  that — 

“ They  were  ‘ used  b}"  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  as  an  indication  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Royal  cause.’  Watson,  in  his 
History  of  Wisheach,{\i.  485),  sa^'s  : ‘ It  was  the  custom 
in  those  divided  times,  for  the  partisans  of  King  Charles 
to  carry  certain  tokens  about  with  them,  and  if  all  the  com- 
pany produced  one  the  conversation  became  free.  These 
tokens  consisted  in  the  profile  of  Charles,  engraved  in  the 
manner  of  a seal,  fixed  upon  a handle,  to  be  worn  in  the 
pocket;  the  seal  bearing  the  impression  of  two  angels 
uniting  the  hearts  of  Charles  and  his  subjects.’  ” 


Song  : Fye,  Gae  Rub  Her.” — With  refer- 
ence to  this  song.  Burns  writes  (I  quote  from 
Whitelaw’s  Book  of  Scottish  Song,  1843,  p.  389) : 

“ To  this  day  among  people  who  know  nothing  of 
Ramsay’s  verses,  the  following  is  the  song,  and  all  the 
song  that  ever  I heard  : — 

‘ Gin  ye  meet  a bonny  lassie, 

Gi’e  her  a kiss  and  let  her  gae  ; 

But  gin  ye  meet  a dirty  hizzie, 

Fye,  gae  rub  her  ower  wi’  strae. 

Fje,  gae  rub  her,  rub  her,  rub  her, 

Fye,  gae  rub  her  ower  wi’  strae  ; 

And  gin  je  meet  a dirty  hizzie, 

Fye,  gae  rub  her  ower  wi’  strae.’  ” 

On  this  Whitelaw  remarks  : — 

“ The  tune  of  ‘ Fye,  gae  rub  her  ower  wi’  strae  ’ is  very 
old.  We  see  it  attached  to  one  or  two  English  songs  as 
far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.” 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  old  custom  of 
sweeping  the  girls,  noted  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  (p.  135, 
antef  may  possibly  elucidate  the  meaning  of  this 
song,  which  seems  otherwise  unintelligible,  and 
may  perhaps  furnish  a local  * habitation  to  its 

* Burns  here  writes,  “ are  always  less  or  more  localized 
(if  I may  be  allowed  the  verb).”  Was  he  the  first  to  use 
this  now  common  word  ? 
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origin.  AVould  Mr.  Chappell  kindly  inform  me 
of  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  tune  ? I should 
be  glad  to  learn  also  whether  the  custom  is  known 
in  Scotland,  and  if  the  language  of  the  song  is  in 
the  Derbyshire  dialect.  W.  F.  (2.) 

Stone  Tobacco-Pipes,  ■ — Among  other  stone 
relics  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America^  I bave 
a tobacco  (?)  pipe,  found  by  a relative  of  mine 
whilst  digging  a trench  in  a clearing  ” in  oue  of 
the  primeval  forests  situate  a few  miles  from 
London,  Canada  West.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe, 
which  is  about  one-and-a-half  inch  deep,  is  orna- 
mented round  the  margin  of  the  mouth  with  seven 
parallel  rings.  The  stem  is  about  two  inches  long, 
but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  its  original 
length. 

I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  through 
& Q.”  by  what  method  it  is  supposed  the 
stems  of  these  pipes  were  pierced,  as  I presume 
they  were  made  at  a period  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Indian’s  knowledge  of  the  use  of  iron.  Also, 
whether  the  red  races  who  inhabited  so  northern 
a region  as  Canada  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  tobacco  {Nicotiana)  at  the  time  that  country 
was  discovered  by  Europeans  ? or  the  name  of 
any  work  that  treats  on  the  subject, 

James  Pearson. 

Sundry  Queries. — Information  is  requested  on 
the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  The  family  of  Bishop  Horne  of  Norwich. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Horne,  rector  of 
Otham,  Kent.  Where  did  this  Samuel  come 
from  ? There  were  Hornes  of  Wakefield  and 
Idle,  near  Calverley,  but  I cannot  find  that  he 
was  of  either  of  those  branches.  There  must  have 
been  a family  settled  somewhere  else  from  which 
came  Samuel  the  bishop.  If  so,  where  ? 

2.  Where  can  I see  a full  account  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Ramsey,  flourishing  temp.  Ed.  I.,  and  of 
the  lands,  &c.  thereto  belonging  ? 

3.  Where  is  there  a list  of  the  militar}^  tenants 
of  Ed.  I.  during  his  Welsh  wars,  those  in  the 
counties  bordering  on  Wales  ? 

4.  What  is  the  best  biistory^of  co.  Huntingdon, 

and  where  to  be  seen  ? .Tames  Higgin. 

Sunny  Hill,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

Etymology  oe  Surnames. — Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  oblige  by  giving  the  etymology  of 
the  surnames  of  Baines  (Lower  Craven),  Haigh 
(Huddersfield),  Wlgglesworth  (the  Humbrian 
basin)  ; of  the  prefix  At  in  Atkinson ; and  of  the 
suflix  All  in  Burnsall,  Heptonstall,  Birstall,  &c.  P 

C.  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

Wat  Tyler. — In  Black’s  Guide  to  Kent,  and 
under  the  heading  of  “Hartford,”  Wat  Tyler,  or 
“Wat  the  Tyler,”  is  said  to  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  that  place. 


“ And  it  was  here  that  his  daughter  received  the  insult 
which  fanned  into  a flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  dis- 
content.” 

In  the  Essex  Annual  for  the  present  year  1872, 
article  on  “ Brentwood,”  page  139,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ It  was  at  Brentwood  where  the  Poll-Tax  insurrection 
was  set  in  flame  by  the  death  of  the  collector  at  the  hands 
of  a blacksmith,  who  was  enraged  at  the  insults  offered 
to  his  daughter  by  that  officer.” 

I know  a formidable  movement  began  at  Fob- 
bing near  Brentwood,  when  the  people  rose  against 
Thomas  de  Bampton,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  collec- 
tion of  the  famous  capitation  tax ; but  I cannot 
see  how  both  places  can  claim  the  honour  of  Wat 
Tyler’s  first  blow.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  on  the  subject?  R.  E.  Way. 

Ill,  Union  Road,  S.E. 

[The  real  facts  of  this  revolt  are  as  follows:  The  in- 
surrection first  broke  out  in  Kent  and  Essex,  on  which 
the  government  sent  certain  commissioners  into  the  dis- 
turbed districts.  One  of  them,  Thomas  de  Bampton,  sat 
at  Brentwood  in  Essex  : the  people  of  Fobbing,  on  being 
summoned  before  him,  said  that  they  would  not  pay  one 
penn}"  more  than  they  had  done.  The  threats  of  Bamp- 
ton made  matters  worse,  and  when  he  ordered  the  serjeants 
to  arrest  them,  the  peasants  drove  him  and  his  men-at- 
arms  away  to  London.  In  Kent  one  of  the  collectors- of 
the  poll-money  went  to  the  house  of  Walter,  or  Wat  the 
Tyler,  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  and  demanded  the  tax  for 
a young  maiden,  the  daughter  of  Wat.  The  mother 
maintained  that  she  was  but  a child,  and  not  of  the 
womanly  age  set  down  by  the  act  of  parliament : the 
collector  said  he  would  ascertain  this  fact,  and  he  offered 
an  intolerable  insult  to  the  girl.  The  maiden  and  her 
mother  cried  out,  and  the  father,  who  was  tiling  a house 
in  the  town,  ran  to  the  spot  and  knocked  out  the  tax- 
gatherer’s  brains.  The  smouldering  discontent  of  the 
rural  population  at  once  burst  into  a flame,  and  Wat,  as 
if  by  mere  accident,  found  himself  captain  of  the  host, 
June,  1381.] 

Wetherby,  Dean  of  Cashel.  — [1  am  anxious 
to  know  where  Dean  Wetherby  was  buried,  also 
date  of  his  will,  and  whether  any  of  his  descend- 
ants are  still  living.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
of  Yorkshire  descent.  A Wetherby. 

Wordsworth’s  “ Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality.”  — What  exact  meaning  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  line  in  this — 

“ The  winds  came  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep  ” ? 

The  whole  of  the  .third  strophe  of  the  Ode  is 
devoted  to  the  outward  aspects  of  spring.  The 
previous  line — - 

“I  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  throng,” 
suggests  that  the  calm  table-lands  just  below  the 
summit  of  the  Lake  mountains  may  be  viewed  by 
the  poet  as  the  cradle  or  sleeping-place  of  the 
winds;  but  this  meaning  is  harsh.  Again,  the 
lines  speedily  follow — 

“ And  all  the  earth  is  gay  ; 

Land  and  sea 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity.” 
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Can  the  fields  of  sleep  ” mean  the  calm  spring- 
like tracts  of  ocean  glimmering  away  into  the 
west,  which  thus  becomes  the  home  of  sleep, 
whence  the  evening  breezes  blow?  Perhaps,  too, 
Wordsworth  remembered  Homer’s  expression, 
<‘the  barren  fields  of  ocean.”  This  explanation 
would  suit  the  context  ‘^land  and  sea,”  but  I am 
doubtful  if  it  be  correct.  Will  some  Words- 
worthian kindly  explain  the  allusion  ? 

Pelagitjs. 

ERLKONIG. 

S.  ix.  138,  187.) 

The  wrong  etymology  usually  applied  to  the 
word  Erlkbnig  offers  a striking  example  of  the 
misleading  conclusions  to  which  a wrong  transla- 
tion so  frequently  gives  rise.  Herder  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  offender  by  rendering  in  his 
Erlkbnig' s Tochter*  which  is  a rather  free  trans- 
lation of  a popular  Danish  ballad,  the  word  Elle- 
konge — i.  e.  king  of  the  elfs  ” — by  the  coined 
word  Erlkbnig.  The  word  Elle  signifies  in  Danish 
both  alder,  alder- tree  {Erie),  and  elf  {Elf,  Elfe, 
or  rather  IM)  and  Herder  was  probably  misled 
by  the  former  signification,  else  he  would  have 
rendered  Ellekonge  by  Elfenkbnig — i.  e.  “ king  of 
the  elfs.”  The  existence  of  an  Erlkbnig  is  quite 
unknown  in  the  realms  of  ‘‘  spiritual  ” legend  or 
fable,  and  Goethe  has  in  his  celebrated  ballad 
merely  adopted  the  name  coined  by  Herder,  and 
arranged  the  myth  in  his  own  original  manner. 
The  word  Erlkbnig  has  also  been  adopted  by 
Heine  in  his  literal  translation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Danish  ballad.f  From  the  context  of 
Heine’s  observations  on  the  subject  of  “Elfs,”  it 
can,  however,  be  clearly  seen  that  he  knew  very 
well  Erlkbnig' s Tochter  means  the  ‘^elf-king’s 

daughter  ” ; and  it  certainly  speaks  highly  in 
favour  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson’s  scholar- 
ship that  he  so  accurately  translated  the  German 
Erlkbnig  by  “ elfin  king.”  He  evidently  knew 
what  he  was  about. 

Finally,  I beg  to  add  that  people  would  do  well 
to  consult  Grimm’s  Wbrterhuch  (as  far  as  it  has 
been  published),  or  the  Wbrterhuch  by  Sanders, 
before  they  address  to  you  any  queries  about  the 
etymology  and  signification  of  German  words ; and 
that  I allowed  some  weeks  to  pass  before  sending 
you  the  present  hurried  reply  to  the  query  in 
question,  because  I hoped  that  some  other  corre- 
spondent would  send  you  the  right  information 
who  has  more  leisure  for  similar  communications 
than  I.  C.  A.  BucnHEiM,  Ph.D. 

King’s  College,  London. 


* See  Herder’s  Sthnmoi  tier  Vdiker. 
f Heine’s  Sum7ntl.  Werhe,  vii.  33,  &c. 


GOURMAND:  GOURMET. 

(4’“  S.  ix.  89,  162.) 

C.  A.  W.  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the 
object  of  my  article  on  these  words,  which  was 
simply  to  exhibit  the  curious  phenomenon  of  two 
words  in  the  same  language  of  parallel,  though 
not  identical  meaning,  almost  similar  in  sound 
and  orthography,  yet  widely  different  in  their 
origin  and  original  associations.  I traced  up 
gourmand  to  a Breton  or  Celtic  root  gorm,  stuffing, 
repletion.  Gourmet  I led  back  step  by  step  to  the 
English  groom,  A.-S.  guma.  If  gourmet  has  in 
modern  times  drifted  into  the  signification  of  a 
connoisseur  in  meat  as  well  as  drink,  it  so  much 
the  more  strengthens  my  case;  but  I cannot  find 
that  it  is  so,  and  C.  A.  W.  has  given  no  references 
to  authors  by  whom  it  is  so  employed.  If  it  be 
so,  it  is  of  very  recent  date.  Menage  (1650)  ex- 
plains gourmet  “ un  homme  qui  se  connoit  en  vin ; 
et  ensuite,  un  marchand  de  vin ; les  marchands  de 
vin  se  connoissant  aussi  en  vin.” 

Ootgrave  (1590-1650)  translates  it  “ A wine 
cunner ; a wine  merchant’s  broker ; one  whom  he 
employs  in  the  venting,  and  trusts  with  the 
watching  of  his  new-come  commodities.  In  Car- 
pentier’s  Sequel  to  Ducange  (edit.  1766)  it  is  inter- 
preted “ Commissionaire,  voiturier,  ou  garde  des 
vins  et  marchandises  pendant  qu’ils  sont  en  route.” 

It  is  thus  clear  that  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  gourmet  was  simply  a mercan- 
tile term.  Since  then  it  has  acquired  the  sense  of 
a connoisseur  in  wine,  and,  if  C.  A.  W.  be  correct, 
the  further  meaning  of  a general  critic  in  good 
cheer,  though  this  sense  must  be  of  very  recent 
and  popular  application.  In  this  explanation  I 
am  at  a loss  to  see  the  “ confusion  ” to  which 
your  correspondent  refers. 

I am  not  quite  clear  whether  to  understand 
C.  A.  W.  as  deriving  gourmand  and  gourmet  from 
the  same  root.  None  of  the  references  he  quotes 
have  the  least  tendency  in  this  direction.  He  says, 

“ Gourmer  is  found  in  Ronchi  ‘ to  taste  wine,’ 
and  Wedgwood  says  it  must  have  meant  ‘ to  eat 
greedily’ — and  I think  so  too.”  Although  guesses 
of  this  kind  prove  nothing,  yet  it  is  always  de- 
sirable in  quoting  an  author  to  give  his  exact 
words.  Mr.  Wedgwood  does  not  say  what  is  here 
attributed  to  him.  Under  the  head  “ Gormandize, 

Fr.  Gourmand,'^  he  says  “ the  verb  must  have  sig- 
nified to  eat  greedily,  though  only  preserved  in  | 
Ronchi,  gourmer,  to  taste  wine.”  I have  shown  1 
in  my  previous  paper  that  gourmer  and  gourmet 
have  nothing  to  do  with  gormandize ; the  deriva-  i 
tion  and  history  of  each  word  being  distinct  and 
clear. 

All  the  illustrations  quoted  by  C.  A.  W.  are  j 

applicable  to  gourmand  alone.  Some  of  them  are  j 

not  a little  bizarre.  The  connexion  of  cliaio  with 
reminds  one  of  the  derivation  of  cucumhe)' 
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from  Jeremiah  King'.  Cummler —gherUin —jerry- 
Ung  — Jeremiah  King.  In  all  etymological  in- 
quiries the  main  point  to  determine  is,  what  are 
the  essential  elements  of  the  root,  and  how  these 
are  affected  by  the  phonetic  changes  called 
Grimm’s  law.  In  the  word  gourrn-and,  Breton 
gorm,  the  essentials  are  G— r — m,  and  these  are 
not  affected  by  any  phonetic  change  between 
Celtic,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  Looking  then 
for  the  equivalents  in  these  languages,  we  find  in 
Sanskrit  grasdmi^  to  devour,  to  swallow  up ; in 
Latin  gramen,  originally  pabulum,”  connected 
by  Bopp  and  Pott  with  the  Sanskrit.  In  Greek 
we  have  7patVw,  to  gnaw,  referred  also  by  Pott  to 
the  same  root.  In  all  these  we  have  the  same 
elements,  the  initial  guttural,  the  middle  semi- 
vowel, and  final  nasal  sounds.  We  have  then,  in 
the  Bas-Breton  and  Cymric  garm,  the  elementary 
radical  of  gormandize.  Why  need  we  go  further 
and  call  up  an  imaginary  connexion  with  gullet, 
gorge,  clot,  gourd,  &:c.,  the  origin  of  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  traced  to  other  sources  ? 

J.  A.  PiCTOX. 

Sandy knowe,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 


I have  nothing  to  say  on  the  etymology  of  these 
words,  which  has  already  been  ably  investigated, 
but  desire  to  cite  one  or  two  passages  which  occur 
to  me,  by  way  of  illustration. 

I was  aware  of  the  old  and  more  classical  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms — gourmand  indicating 
an  epicure  in  eating’ j gourmet,  so  to  speak,  an  epi- 
cure in  drinking— had  noticed  the  modern 
tendency  to  apply  the  former  to  the  man  who 
went  in  for  quantity,  and  the  latter  to  him  who 
more  regarded  quality,  whether  it  were  question 
of  solids  or  liquids.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when 
the  change  came  about.  You  would  hardly  find 
so  elegant  a writer  as  Brillat-Savarin  forgetful  of 
the  original  and  proper  signification  : — 

“ . . . . les  gourmands  de  Rome  distinguaient,  au 
gout,  le  poissou  pris  entre  les  pouts  de  celui  qui  avait  e'te 
peche  plus  has.  N’en  voyons-nous  pas  de  nos  jours  qui 
out  decouvert  la  saveur  superieure  de  la  cuisse  sur  la- 
quelle  la  perdrix  s’appuie  en  dormant  ? Et  ne  sommes- 
nous  pas  environnes  de  gourmets  qui  peuvent  indiquer  la 
latitude  sous  laquelle  un  vin  a mCiri,  tout  aussi  surement 
qu’un  eleve  de  Biot  ou  d’Arago  sait  predire  une  eclipse  ? ” 
— Physiologic  du  Gout,  Med.  ii. 


So  also  Berchoux  calls  Lucullus — 


“ L’illustre  gourmand  du  salon  de  Diane.” 

La  Gastronomic,  Chant  I. 


and  says — 


“ . . . . les  gourmands  attentifs, 

Avec  I’oeil  de  I’envie  ont  devore  d’avance 
La  caille,  I’ortolan,  la  carpe,  la  laitance.” 

Ib.  Chant  III. 


Still,  a hundred  years  ago,  Frederick  the  Great — 
not  a Frenchman  born,  it  is  true,  but  one  who  has 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Voltaire — in  a witty  poetical 


epistle  to  the  Sieur  Noel,  his  maitre  dH hotel,  thus 
speaks  of  the  same  Roman  epicure  : — 

“ Ce  Lucullus,  fameux  gourmet  de  Rome, 

Dans  ses  banquets,  au  salon  d’Apollon,  &c.” 

and  says,  a few  lines  further  on  — 

“ Les  fins  gourmets,  h table  ddlicate, 

Ne  souftrent  point  qu’un  chetif  gargotier 
I i Grossierement  travaille  k la  Surnate.”  ' ** 

Coming  down  to  recent  days,  we  could  not 
desire  a better  authority  than  the  late  Alexis 
Soyer,  himself  a Frenchman,  a scholar,  and  a cook. 
In  a learned,  curious,  and  most  interesting  work, 
this  amiable  man,  speaking  of  beans,  says : — 

“ Two  kinds  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  true 
connoisseurs  of  that  class  of  gourmets  elect,  whose  palate 
is  ever  testing,  and  whose  sure  taste  detects  and  appre- 
ciates shades  of  almost  imperceptible  tenuity.” — The 
Pantropheon,  or  History  of  Food,  and  its  Preparation 
from  the  earliest  Ages  of  the  World.  London,  1853.” 
8vo,  page  54. 

"While,  in  another  work,  the  two  words  are  ad- 
mirably differentiated,  according  to  their  more 
modern  and  general  acceptation 

“ S.  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  lord ; the  title  of 
‘ Gourmet  ’ belongs  only  to  him  who  eats  with  art,  science 
and  care,  and  even  with  great  care. 

“Lord  M.  The  ‘Gourmand’  is  never  entitled  to  the 
name  of  ‘ Gourmet  ’ ; the  one  eats  without  tasting,  whilst 
the  other  tastes  in  eating.” — The  Gastronomic  Regene- 
rator, p.  Gil.  • 

This  is  exactly  the  definition  given  to  me  by  a 
French  friend,  a professor  of  his  language  j and 
such  assuredly,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  the 
tyrant,  use,  now  wills  it  to  be. 

William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 


WILLY. 

S.  ix,  162.) 

I will  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  name  of 
this  river.  Your  correspondent  W.  R.  M.  may 
perhaps  be  shocked  when  I venture  to  claim  this 
name  as  a plain  English  word — Wily.  I see  in 
Speed’s  Theatre  of  Great  Britain  that  in  the  de- 
scription of  Wilts  the  river  is  so  spelt,  .whilst  in 
the  accompanying  map  it  is  called  Willy,  an  error 
of  spelling  probably  made  by  the'  foreigner  Hon- 
duis,  who  engraved  the  maps  in  1610.  I feel 
rather  nervous  in  not  departing  from  mere  Eng- 
lish for  the  origin  of  this  name,  fearing  that  some 
enthusiastic  scholar  may  be  down  upon  me  for 
spoiling  some  fanciful  far-fetched  derivation  from 
the  Celtic  or  Keltic,  whichever  this  lately  much- 
abused  word  really  is. 

The  river  Wily  rises  near  Stourton,  and  runs  a 
course  of  about  thirty  miles  to  join  with  the 
Nadder  and  Avon  rivers  near  Salisbury.  It  gives 
the  name  of  Wilton  to  the  town,  which  is  situated 
not  far  from  its  termination,  and  evidently  by 
means  of  that  town  also  gives  name  to  the  county 
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of  Wilts— thus  Wilyton,  Wilton,  Wiltonshire, 
Wiltshire. 

The  Stour  river  rises  very  near  to  the  Wily  at 
Stourton,  and  passes  through  Dorsetshire.  Both 
of  these  rivers  are  alluded  to  hy  Spenser  in  the 
Faerie  Queene  (canto  xi.  p.  240,  ed.  1617),  where 
is  described  the  procession  of  rivers  to  “ that  great 
banquet  of  the  watry  gods”  in  “Proteus  hall,” 

“ Where  Thames  does  the  Medway  wed  — 

“ And  there  came  Stoure  with  terrible  aspect, 

Bearinsi  bis  sixe  deformed  beads  on  hie, 

That  does  his  course  through  Blandford  plains  direct, 
And  washeth  Winbourne  meads  in  seasons  drie. 

Next  him,  went  Wylibourne  with  passage  slye, 

That  of  his  wylinesse  his  name  doth  take. 

And  of  himseife  doth  name  the  shire  thereby: 

And  Mole  that  like  a nousling  mole  doth  make 
His  way  still  underground,  till  Thamis  he  overtake.” 

The  “ wylinesse  ” of  this  river,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Spenser,  gave  rise  to  its  name,  may  mean 
either  or  both  of  two  facts — 1.  For  several  miles 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  any  river  is  in  vain 
looked  for  during  several  months  of  the  year ; for, 
in  common  with  the  Bourne  and  other  Wiltshire 
streams,  the  channel  is  then  quite  dry.  2.  The 
“ wylinesse  ” may  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  stream 
disappearing  (like  the  Mole)  underground  for  some 
distance,  and  then  appearing  at  Deverill  villages. 

Sir  Bichard  Colt  Hoare,  describing  this  river  in 
the  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire  (p.  96),  writes  : 

“The  true  and  original  source  of  this  stream  is  but 
little  known,  and  has  not  been  dnB  noticed  in  our  large 
map  of  the  county,  for  it  is  here  marked  as  rising  in  the 
parish  of  Kingston-Deveidll,  whereas  its  real  source  lies 
much  farther  to  the  westward,  and  in  the 'adjoining 
count}’’  of  Somerset.  This  circumstance  would  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  accurate  geographer 
if  he  had  made  his  survey  of  this  district  in  the  summer 
months,  for  during  that  season  there  is  no  appearance 
of  a river  till  you  come  to  the  villages  of  the  Deverills, 
The  Wily  rises  from  3i  perennial  spring  called  Bratchwell, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmington,  adjoining  to  that  of  Stour- 

ton We  now  come  to  the  lirst  village  bearing  the 

name  of  Deverill — a corruption  from  Diverill,  and  ac- 
quired by  the  eccentric  character  of  this  spring,  which 
during  the  summer  months  takes  a subterraneous  course, 
and  appears  as  a permanent  stream  only  at  Kingston- 
Deyeriil.  In  the  very  dry  autumn  of  1787  it  ceased  to 
flow  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Monkton-Deve- 
rill,  and  burst  forth  in  that  of  Brixton-Deverill.” 

The  river  Mole,  which  is  associated  in  Spenser’s 
verse  with  the  Wily,  is  in  Surrey,  as  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  most  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  for  it  has 
obtained  the  notice  of  several  poets  besides  Spen- 
ser, and  foremost  of  all  that  of  Milton,  who,  in 
one  of  his  occasional  poems,  writes— 

“ The  sullen  Mole  that  runneth  underneath,” 

a line  altered  by  Pope  in  his  “ Windsor  Forest  ” 
into — 

“ And  sullen  Mole  that  hides  his  diving  flood.” 
Marvellous  accounts  of  the  Mole’s  peculiar  va- 
garies may  be  found  in  Camden’s  Britannia^  also 
in  Aubrey’s  Surrey  (iv.  172).  Aubrey  describes 


it  as  the  river  “Swallow,”  and  gives  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  a great  sinking  of  the  earth 
for  a considerable  distance  near  one  of  the  “ swal- 
lows ” or  holes  in  the  ground  wherein  the  water 
sinks.  In  dry  summers,  Aubrey  writes,  “ one 
may  ride  in  the  channel  as  in  a lane.”  In  Salmon’s 
Antiquities  of  Surrey  (p.  97)  are  some  interesting 
anecdotes  about  these  “swallows.”  In  Manning’s 
History  of  Surrey^  vol.  i.  (Introduction,  p.  iii.)  an 
explanation  of  these  river  phenomena  is  offered, 
and  in  the  article  on  “ Surrey  ” of  the  Penny  Cy- 
clopcedia  a similar  one  is  given.  The  likeness  of 
the  cases  of  the  Wily  and  Mole  will  be  apparent, 
and  I think  the  origin  of  the  name  of  each  river 
may  be  seen  without  looking  beyond  plain  Eng- 
lish language.  A.  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Permit  me  to  anticipate  the  second  edition  (now  | 
in  the  press)  of  my  book,  Traces  of  History  in  the 
Names  of  Places,  in  which  W.  B.  M.  will  hnd  the 
Wil  class  of  names  treated  at  some  length.  Briefly, 

I take  Wil-ea  and  Wil- tun  (now  corruptly  written 
Willy  and  Wilton)  to  be  the  water  and  the  town 
of  the  Wil,  Wyl,  or  Wilt  tribe,  whose  setu  or 
tribe  station  gave  name  to  Wilsetu-scyre,  now 
Wiltshire.  Parallel  cases  are  found  in  Dor-setu 
and  Samor-setu,  now  Dorset  and  Somerset  shires. 

Sir  Thomas  More  gives  the  name  as  Wylshire, 
and  Ethel  ward  (^Chronicle,  cap.  ii.)  calls  the  dis- 
trict “the  province  of  Wilseetum,”  and  the  people 
“ Wilsetee.”  Bede  mentions  the  Wiltes  as  settled 
on  the  Lower  Bhine.  Wil  seems  to  be  Saxon,  not 
Celtic.  Flavell  Edmunds. 

Hereford. 

■“  OUR  KING  HE  WENT  TO  DOVER.” 

(4^^  S.  ix.  179.) 

I send  a transcript  of  this  old  ballad  from  “John 
Gamble’s  Musick  Book,”  a curious  MS.  of  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  my  posses- 
sion. It  is  found  in  several  old  poetical  collections,  i 
the  earliest  being  (as  far  as  I know) — 

“ Le  Prince  d’ Amour,  or  the  Prince  of  Love  : with  a 
Collection  of  Songs  by  the  Wits  of  the  Age,  1660.” 
8vo. 

“ Our  king  he  went  to  Dover, 

And  so  he  left  the  land, 

And  so  his  grace  went  over 
And  so  to  Callice  sand  ; 

And  so  he  went  to  Bullin 
With  soldiers  strong  enough. 

Like  the  valliant  King  of  Cullin, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now  ! 

“ When  he  came  to  the  city  gate 
Like  a royal  noble  man, 

He  could  not  abide  their  prate, 

But  he  call’d  for  the  Lad}’  Nan ! 

He  swore  that  he  would  have  her 
In  all  her  maiden  pride,  he  did  vow 
Their  strong  walls  should  not  save  her, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now. 
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“ Tantarra  went  the  trumps, 

And  dub-adub  went  the  guns, 

* The  Spaniards  felt  their  thumps, 

And  cry’d  ‘ King  Harry  comes ! ’ 

He  batter’d  their  percullis. 

And  made  their  bolts  to  bow. 

He  beat  their  men  to  Acculus, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now  ! 

King  Harn,-^  laid  about  him 

With  spear,  and  eke  with  sword, 

He  car’d  no  more  for  a French  man 
Than  I do  now  for  a lord ! 

He  burst  their  pallasadoes, 

And  bang’d  them  you  know  how  ; 

He  strapt  their  canvassadoes, 

0 Anthony,  now,  now,  now  ! 

“ Up  went  the  English  colours, 

And  all  the  bells  did  ring  ; 

We  had  both  crowns  and  dollars. 

And  drank  healths  to  our  king 
And  to  the  Lady  Nan  of  Bullin, 

And  her  heavenly  angel’s  brow  ; 

The  bonfires  were  seen  to  Flushin, 

O Anthony,  now,  now,  now  ! 

“ And  then  he  brought  her  over, 

And  here  the  queen  was  crown’d. 

And  brought  with  joy  to  Dover, 

And  all  the  trumps  did  sound  ; 

And  so  he  came  to  London, 

Whereas  his  grace  lives  now  : 

‘ Good  morrow  to  our  noble  king,’  quoth  I, 

‘ Good  morrow,’  quoth  he,  ‘ to  thou  ’; 

And  then  he  said  to  Anthony, 

‘ O Anthony,  now,  now,  now  ! ’ ” 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbatjlt. 


Monastic  Libeaeies  (4“^  S.  ix.  290.) — W.  W. 
will,  I think,  find  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  inquiry  in  Bernard’s  Lihroj'um  Manu- 
scriptorum  Academiarum  Oxoniensis  et  Canta- 
hrigiensis,  et  Celebrium  per  Angliam  Hiherniamque 
Bibliothecarum  Catalogus,  Oxon,  1696-7  ; two 
parts  in  one  volume,  containing  upwards  of  one 
thousand  pages.  E.  C.  Haeington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

Mt  Thoughts  aee  eacked  ” (4*’'  S.  ix.  57, 
167.) — The  verses — extending  to  twenty-four  lines, 
and  headed  “Verses  for  my  Tombstone,  if  ever  I 
should  have  one” — in  which  the  line  quoted 
occurs,  appeared  on  p.  7 of  a pamphlet.  The  Great 
Sin  of  Great  Cities,  published  in  London  by  “ John 
Chapman,  142,  Strand,  1853,”  being  the  reprint  of 
an  article  from  the  Westminster  Revieio  for  July, 
1850.  S. 

De.  Wm.  Steode  (4*'"  S.  ix.  77, 146.) — The  ad- 
ditional stanzas  to  Dr.  Strode’s  beautiful  epigram 
are  well  known.  I can  give  an  earlier  authority 
for  them  than  Dryden’s  Miscellany  Poems.  They 
are  found  in  a rare  little  volume  entitled — 

“ New  Court  Songs  and  Poems.  By  K.  V.,  Gent.  Lon- 
don : Printed  for  R.  Paske  at  the  Stationers’  Arms  and 
Ink-Bottle  in  Lumbard  Street,  and  W.  Cademan  in  the 
Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange.  1672.” 


“The  Kisses,  with  an  addition,”  are  found  on 
p.  58. 

The  authorship  of  this  collection  of  poetical  effu- 
sions is  attributed  to  Richard  Veale,  but  his  claim 
seems  very  doubtful,  although  he  certainly  was 
the  publisher  or  editor  of  the  volume.  It  is  de- 
dicated “ To  my  ingenious  Friend  Mr.  T.  D.,” 
from  which  epistle  it  appears  that  this  person 
was  the  author  of  most  of  the  pieces  in  the  book. 
I extract  the  following  passage : — 

“ But,  while  I design  a Dedication  and  a return  of  my 
Thanks,  I must  not  persist  in  a style  so  ingrate,  as  (I 
know)  this  is,  to  a Man  of  your  Temper.  All  that  I now 
beg  of  you  is.  That  you  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  those 
Errors  which  (I  fear)  may  be  committed,  either  in  Tran- 
scribing, or  Printing  those  things  of  yours,  which  (I  am 
assured)  otherwise  can  have  no  fault  ^and  to  pardon  me, 
that  I expose  to  the  World  in  Publrck,  what  you  write 
for  your  Private  Divertisement,  and  in  a Particular  Con- 
cern.” 

This  is  followed  by  an  address  “ To  the  Reader,” 
and  a copy  of  verses  “ To  Mr.  T.  D.  on  his  Ingeni- 
ous Songs  and  Poems.”  T.  D.  may  mean  Thomas 
Duffet,  or  Thomas  Durfey.  I am  inclined  to 
think  the  latter. 

The  volume  contains  a number  of  interesting 
songs — some  sung  at  the  “ Duke’s  House,”  the 
“Academy  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Lane,”  the  “An- 
nual Musick-Meeting,”  &c.  I may  remark  that 
in  Perry’s  Catalogue  the  authorship  of  this  work 
is  attributed  to  Robert  Vaughan,  certainly  the 
very  last  person  we  could  imagine  to  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  its  contents. 

. Edwaed  F.  Rimbahlt. 

Claws  of  Shell-Fish  (4‘^  S.  ix.  57.) — On  the 
evident  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Aquarium,  a writer  in  All  the 
Year  Pound  of  March  2, 1872,  p.  320,  in  an  article 
intituled  “ Under  the  Sea,”  says — 

“ One  noticeable  point  in  the  physical  organisation  of 
the  lobster  is,  that  should  one  of  its  legs  become  injured, 
the  lobster  immediately  drops  it  off,  the  point  of  sever- 
ance being  at  the  last  joint  close  to  the  body  ; no  bleeding 
ensues,  for  a skin  immediately  forms  over  the  stump,  and 
a new  limb  then  begins  to  grow.” 

Me.  Bohchiee  would  no  doubt  obtain  all  the 
information  he  requires  from  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the 
above  aquarium.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Unicoens  (4*'’  S.  ix.  119.) — Whatever  the  head 
exhibited  in  London  may  have  been,  the  horn 
which  adorned  it  must  have  been  that  of  the  sea- 
unicorn,  or  narwhal  (Monodon  monocei'os'),  pro- 
bably joined  neatly  to  the  front  of  the  head  of 
some  kind  of  horse.  The  stuffed  mer- maidens 
and  mer-men  which  were  carried  about  and  ex- 
hibited by  men  of  the  pedlar  type,  got  up  as 
sailors,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  were  probably 
of  the  same  class.  The  fabulous  monsters  which 
used  to  be  taken  about  the  country  and  exhibited 
to  the  unlearned  have  of  late  years  greatly  di- 
minished in  number.  Even  the  performing  cana- 
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ries,  the  educated  hare,  and  the  rest  have  deserted 
us.  I remember  the  feelings  of  awe  with  which  I 
was  taken  when  a child  to  see  “ the  tortoiseshell 
woman,”  the  petrified  man,”  the  sand-dogs  of 
the  desert,”  &c.  Fat  women,  giants,  and  dwarfs, 
however,  still  visit  us,  but  the  wandering  glass- 
blower  who  used  to  make  ships  and.  globular 
magnifying  glasses,  and  who  spun  glass  before  our 
eyes,  comes  no  more.  However,  there  are  to  be 
seen  in  Belfast  at  this  moment  “Two  sea  leo- 
pards, male  and  female,  alive,  captured  by  the 
captain  of  a ship  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  brought 
by  him  into  Liverpool.” 

Mrs.  Leadletter  mentions  in  her  Annals  of 
Ballitore  a specimen  of  the  fabled  mandrake,” 
which  was  carried  by  a Jew  for  exhibition  to 
Ballitore,  but  while  the  cook  was  giving  the 
wanderer  his  dinner,  one  of  the  servants  opened 
the  case  in  which  the  mandrake  was  exhibited, 
and  found  that  it  had  been  manufactured  by  com- 
bining cleverly  the  skeleton  of  a frog  with  the 
fibrous  roots  of  some  plant.  However,  the  Jew’s 
secret  was  respected,  and  though  his  deceit  was 
known,  he  was  allowed  to  go  in  peace. 

W.  H.  P. 

In  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  there  is  a list  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  delivered  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  from  the  stores  and  treasures  of 
monastic  houses.  Among  the  plate  from  Glaston- 
bury, delivered  to  him  on  May  15,  1539,  a curious 
relic  is  thus  entered : — 

‘‘  Item,  delyvered  more  unto  his  maiestie  the  same  day 
of  the  same  stuff  a greate  pece  of  a unicorue-horue,  as  it 
is  supposed.” — Mojiasticon,  Bohn,  1846,  i.  65. 

W.  A.  S.  K. 

“With  Helmet  on  his  Brow  ” (4***  S.  ix.  15, 
99,  168.) — The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  rest 
assured  that  this  air  was  not  cojnposed  by  Joseph 
Mayseder,  the  popular  German  violinist.  He 
simply  arranged  the  air  as  a “ rondo  ” for  his 
instrument.  The  words  were  not  loritten  by  G. 
W.  Reeve,  who  was  a musician,  not  a poet. 
Having  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  na- 
tional music,  I am  certain  that  the  air  of  “Le 
petit  Tambour  ” is  French.  It  has  none  of  the 
English  character  about  it,  and,  if  possible,  less  of 
the  German.  The  characteristics  of  national  music 
is  an  interesting,  but  a very  difficult  study.  I 
venture  to  think  that  none  but  scientific  musicians 
can  possibly  have  a voice  in  the  matter.  We 
want  a good  book  upon  the  subject,  which  has 
been  so  well  commenced  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music.  Long- 
mans, 1866,  8vo.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

“ NeC  bene  EECIT,  NEC,”  ETC.  S.  ix.  180.) — 
In  a little  book  entitled  Faceticc  Cantahrigienses 
(London,  1825,  p.  134),  the  story  is  told  of  Porson, 
and  is  given  as  a proof  of  his  acute  and  extraor- 
dinary talents  at  an  early  age  : — 


“ When  at  a public  school  the  following  subject  for  a 
theme  was  handed  to  Porson  by  the  master  : — 

‘ Caesare  occiso,  an  Brutus  beneficit  aut  raaleficit  ? ’ 

“A  game  being  proposed,  he  joined  the  sports  among 
the  rest  of  the  scholars,  and  the  theme  was  forgotten. 
When  called  upon  for  his  performance  he  was  astonished, 
on  reference  to  his  writing-folio,  to  find  it  quite  unpre- 
pared ; the  call,  however,  was  imperative,  and  the  mo- 
ments but  few  and  precious — indeed,  so  few  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a laboured  article ; and,  snatching  up  a 
pen,  he  scrawled  the  following,  which  he  handed  to  the 
master,  and  which  was  received  with  no  small  surprise, 
though  with  infinite  satisfaction  : — 

‘Nec  5ene-fecit,  nec  maZe-fecit,  sed  interfecit.’  ” 

As  Person  was  undoubtedly  a wit  in  the  highest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  story;  but  as  I have  not  Mr. 
Watson’s  book  to  refer  to,  I cannot  of  course  say 
what  his  reasons  are  for  not  attributing  the  pun 
to  one  who,  all  through  life,  was  remarkable  for 
smart  sayings  and  witty  repartees. 

R.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Dublin. 

Umbrellas  S.  viii.  passim ; ix.  97.) — The 
following  curious  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  umbrella  amongst  the  uncivilized  people  of 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  at  Katan  on  the  South 
Coast,  July  1871,  occurs  at  p.  33  in  Journal  of 
a Missionary  Voyage  to  New  Guinea  by  the  Revs. 

A.  W.  Murray  and  S.  Macfarlane  j ust  published ; 

“As  at  Saibai,  the  umbrellas  were  objects  of  special  in- 
tei'est,  so  much  so  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  leave  them  with  the  people.  One  was  given  to  the 
chief,  and  the  other  to  another  man  of  importance,  and 
the  demonstrations  that  followed  the  small  gift  were 
amusing  indeed.  One  grand  difldculty,  however,  soon 
checked  their  joy,  the  umbrellas  were  opened  and  could 
not  be  shut  again,  although  we  had  repeatedly  opened  and 
shut  them  amid  roars  of  laughter.  At  length  one  for- 
tunate fellow  discovered  the  secret,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  bystanders.” 

JosiAH  Miller. 

Newark. 

Panade  or  Pavade  S.  ix.  181.)— I beg  to 
refer  Mr.  Furnivall  to  Bailey’s  Dictionary  under 
“ Pannade,”  “the  curvetting  or  prancing  of  a mettled 
borse.”  The  root  may  be  Anglo-Norman,  for  the 
word  survives  in  French,  as  se  panade^'.,  “to  strut, 
to  walk  in  a stately  haughty  manner.”  It  is  re- 
lated to  se  pavanei'j  cf.  paon,  “ the  strutting  birds,”  > 
and  pavin,  “ a grave  and  stately  dance.”  Here  is 
the  v that  mokQS, panade  convertible  mio ptavade,  as  | 
Tyrwhitt  found  it.  I take  it  for  certain  that  the  ■ 
Miller’s  “ panade  ” was  a large,  conspicuous, 
flourishing  sort  of  weapon  of  the  sword  kind. 
Remember  the  claymore  or  “ big  ” sword  that 
figures  in  the  Gaelic  sword-dance. 

The  Miller  of  Trumpington  was  well  armed. 
There  was  the  long  panade^  “ and  of  a sword  full 
trenchant  * was  the  blade  a “jolly  popper,”  and 

* Compare  trencher  with  pan. 
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a “ Sheffield  whittle.”  Further,  all  these  articles 
are  defined  as  “ a panade,  knife,  and  bodkin.” 

The  panade  was  certainly  a sword ; the  popper 
or  bodkin  was  a dagger,  serving  also  as  a fork ; 
the  whittle  was  a knife,  for  a guest  carried  his 
own  table-cutlery  in  those  days.  Of  these 
three  articles,  the  popper  or  bodkin  would  now 
be  classed  as  a poniard.  The  word  is  taken 
directly  from  iwgio^  and  is  quite  different  from 
imiart.  The  'panade  or  panart  was  a cutting 
weapon — “grand  couteau  a deux  taillans  ” ; the 
poniard  is  a stabbing  weapon.  A.  IT. 

O’Doheety'S  Maxims  S.  viii.  513;  ix.  182.) 
I am  at  a loss  to  see  what  your  correspondent 
means  by  stating  that  these  aphorisms  have  been 
published  in  a separate  form.  Granting  that  they 
were  so,  and  that  I was  unaware  of  it,  it  is  not 
♦said  that  the  separate  publication  contained  any- 
thing additional  to  what  the  magazine  bore  on 
the  subject  of  this  discussion,  or  different  from  it. 

With  deference  to  Me.  Bates,  I cannot  agree 
with  him  in  regarding  O’Doherty’s  rules  which 
he  quotes  as  so  very  powerful  for  their  professed 
purpose.  They  are  not  like  the  replies  which  I 
mentioned  as  given  by  the  punsters — clever,  and 
done  at  once  without  premeditation — but  require 
the  replicant  to  pretend  to  be  deaf,  to  need  a little 
nicety  as  to  the  proper  time  of  utterance,  the 
co-operation  of  a confederate,  and  other  devices 
equally  clumsy  and  vulgar,  and  by  no  means  fair. 
Nay,  he  does  not  scruple  to  designate  his  specific 
as  resembling  the  tricks  of  a juggler,  while  it 
seems  pretty  obvious  that  if  the  answers  given  to 
my  friend  were  made  to  any  one  using  O’Doherty’s 
shabby  scheme,  but  not  until  he  had  said  and 
taken  credit  for  the  whole  of  it,  it  would  have 
told  as  severely  as  did  these  answers.  In  the  refer- 
ence to  Swift,  there  is  introduced  a point  of  inter- 
rogation, which  I must  suppose  is  the  Editor’s  of 
“N.  & Q.,”*  for  it  cannot  surely  be  your  corre- 
spondent’s, by  whom  the  passage  is  complimented. 
The  interrogation  seems  to  imply  a doubt,  and 
many  will  concur  with  it,  whether  Swift  could  be 
guilty  of  such  puerility.  G, 

Edinburgh. 

Daneoeth  (4*’^  S.  ix.  180.) — This  name  is  a 
corruption  of  Danford  or  Denford==the  ford  of 
the  Dan  or  Den ; literally,  the  ford  of  the  water. 
Conf.  Denford,  co.  Northampton ; Danthorpe, 
Danby,  Denby,  co.  York ; Danbury,  Essex ; also, 
the  river  names  Don,  Danube,  Tavais,  Tawa,  Ton. 

E.  S.  Ohaexock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

“ SuGAE  ” (4‘h  S.  ix.  161,  189.)  — The  story 
attributed  to  the  elder  Pitt  (not  then  Earl  of 
Chatham)  is  well  known.  Loed  Lyttelton’s 
reply  does  not,  however,  deal  with  the  essential 

[*  Not  the  Editor’s.] 


portion  of  J.  L.  O.’s  interrogatory,  “ the  date,” 
namely,  “of  the  delivery  of  the  speech.”  Brougham 
gives  no  date,  real  or  supposed,  neither  does  he 
attempt  to  verify  the  circumstance  as  an  actual 
occurrence.  He  only  says,  “ W’^e  have  the  anec- 
dote upon  good  traditional  authority,”  and  that 
“ it  was  believed  by  those  who  had  the  best  means 
of  knowing  Lord  Chatham,”  a form  of  testimony 
which  Lord  Brougham  well  knew  would  not  be 
received  as  evidence  in  a court  of  j ustice. . It  might 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  this  story  rests 
upon  any  kind  of  foundation,  or  if  it  be  purely 
fictitious.  J.  C.  liOGEE. 

Temple. 

My  father  has  often  told  a story  of  Mr.  Pitt 
(Lord  Chatham),  who,  when  speaking  as  I sup- 
pose on  the  West  Indian  Slave  question,  began  his 
speech  with  “ Sugar,  Mr.  Speaker,”  thereby  not 
unnaturally  eliciting  a roar  of  laughter  from  the 
house.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Pitt  began  again 
with  the  same  words — “ Sugar,  Mr.  Speaker.” 
The  laughter  was  renewed,  but  not  so  vehemently. 
A third  time  Mr.  Pitt  reiterated  the  samh  formula 
in  a voice  of  thunder,  turning  round  about  with  a 
look  which  effectually  stopped  any  further  dis- 
play of  risibility,  and  amid  perfect  silence  con- 
tinued his  speech  in  triumph.  The  authorship  of 
the  speech  may  enable  J.  L.  0.  or  any  one  who 
has  more  time  and  opportunity  than  I have  to 
determine  the  date  and  occasion  of  it.  F. 

Bows  IN  Bonnets  (4*’'  S.  ix.  37,  184.) — It  was 
the  fashion,  at  any  rate  so  far  back  as  eighty  years 
ago,  for  single  ladies  to  wear  the  bows  in  their 
bonnets  on  the  left  side  of  the  head ; married 
ladies  wore  them  on  the  right  side ; and  widows ! 
they  wore  a large  spread-out  bow  in  front,  on  the 
top  of  their  bonnets,  stretched  out  on  wires  to  look 
the  larger.  Thos.  Katclieee. 

The  Loed  BoauEKi  (4^^*  S.  ix.  74,  169.) — The 
name  of  Dr.  Bokanki  (whoever  he  might  be)  was 
constantly  used  in  my  early  days  (about  forty-five 
years  ago)  to  frighten  refractory  children.  I can 
well  remember  how  effectual  it  was  in  my  own 
case,  and  I have  seen  it  work  wonders  upon 
others.  It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
devil’s  pick-axe — “ If  you  are  not  a good  boy.  I’ll 
send  for  Dr.  Bokanki  to  bleed  you  with  the  devil’s 
pick-axe  ” ! Edwaed  F.  Kimbattlt. 

Lady  Alice  Egeeton  (4“*  S.  ix.  94,  150,  207.) 
Wright’s  picture  of  the  lady  in  Milton’s  Comus 
is  not  a portrait  of  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  but  a 
fancy  picture,  very  pretty  in  its  way,  but  of  no 
historical  value.  A contemporary  portrait  of  this 
lady  is  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Brownlow.  It  is 
a bust  in  low  white  dress,  right  hand  holding 
a blue  scarf.  The  canvas  measures  twenty-nine  by 
twenty-four  inches.  It  was  exhibited  among  the 
national  portraits  at  South  Kensington  in  April, 
1866.  Edwaed  F.  Rimbaelt. 
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Blxje-vinid  Cheese  (4*^  S.  viii.  passim;  ix. 
101.) — I copy  a paragraph  upon  this  subject  from 
The  New  Forest,  its  History  and  Scenery,  by  John 
R.  Wise.  The  author  says : — 

“Let  us  take  the  adjective  vinney,  evidently  from  the 
Old  English  finie,  signifying,  in  the  first  place,  mouldy  ; 
and,  since  mould  is  generally  blue  or  purplish,  having 
gradually  attached  to  it  the  signification  of  colour.  Thus 
we  find  the  mouldy  cheese  not  only  named  ‘ vinney,’  but 
a roan  heifer  called  a ‘ vinney  heifer.’  ” 

The  most  singular  part,  however,  as  exemplify- 
ing  the  changes  of  words,  remains  to  be  told. 
Since  cheesp  from  its  colour  was  called  vinney,” 
the  word  was  applied  to  some  particular  cheese 
which  was  mouldier  and  bluer  than  others,  and 
the  adjective  was  thus  changed  into  a substan- 
tive ; and  we  now  have  vinney,”  and  the  tauto- 
logy blue  vinney  ” as  the  names  of  a particular 
kind  of  cheese,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
local  cheeses  known  as  ‘^ommary  ” and  rammel.” 

Anon. 

Hotch  Pot  (4**^  S.  ix.  180.) — From  an  old  book 
entitled  Privilegia  Londini,  by  W.  Bohun  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  published  in  1723,  I ex- 
tract the  following  as  furnishing  some  reply  to 
Mr.  Chattoce’s  query  : — 

“ It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  London,  that  if  the 
father  advance  any  of  his  children  with  any  part  of  his 
goods,  that  shall  bar  them  to  demand  any  further  part, 
unless  the  father  under  his  hand  or  in  his  last  will  do 
express  or  declare  that  it  was  but  in  part  of  advance- 
ment ; and  then  that  child  so  partly  advanced  shall  put 
his  part  in  hotchpot  with  the  executrix  and  widow,  and 
have  a full  third  part  of  the  whole,  accounting  that  which 
was  formerly  given  him  as  a part  thereof.” — Co.  Litt. 
176,  b.  ; 12  Co.  113. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  hotchpot  was  a 
custom  confined  to  the  City  of  London,  and,  as 
custom  merely,  would  come  under  the  category  of 
lex  non  scripta.  I can  throw  no  light  on  the  date 
of  its  origin  or  repeal.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
I think,  that  the  custom  gave  the  name  to  the 
dish  now  called  hodge-podge.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

P.S.  Boyer  in  his  French  Dictionary  gives 
hochepot  as  “ mingle-mangle.” 

Persecution  of  the  Heathen  (4*^^'  S.  ix.  118, 
187.) — The  assertion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard 
Smith  that  “ she  (Hypathia)  was  assuredly  a 
Pagan  martyr,”  is,  I think,  open  to  very  grave 
exception  ; for  to  have  been  this,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  acceptation  of  the  term,  she  must 
have  given  up  her  life  in  defence  of,  or  for  the 
sake  of,  her  religion.  On  the  authority  of  Socrates 
(Eccles.  History,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xv.),  and  of  Gibbon 
(Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xlvii.),  who,  in  his  ac- 
count, closely  follows  Socrates,  it  is  clear  that 
this  was  in  no  way  a religious  but  a political 
murder. 

The  story  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  these 
pages.  All  that  I can  do,  therefore,  is  to  direct 


any  who  would  procure  it  to  the  authorities  I 
have  given.  Any  one  who  knows  Gibbon  knows 
only  too  well  how  glad  he  would  have  been  of 
such  a handle  as  this  against  Christianity ; and 
no  one  who  reads  the  account  of  Socrates  will 
fail  to  see  how  utterly  he  abominates  the  whole 
affair,  and  also  the  principal  actors  in  it.  These 
were  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  his  creature,  Peter 
the  reader.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


I 


Washington  and  Kent  Families  (4“^  S.  ix. 
140.)— Some  time  ago, in  Simpkinson’s  Washing- 
tons, I wrote  down  a pedigree  from  some  source, 
which  I do  not  recollect,  but  which  proved  a con- 
nection with  Kent. 


Lawrence  Washington,  ~ Anne  Pargiter. 
Mayor  of  Northampton, 
d.  Feb.  19,  1583-4. 


Lawrence  Washington,  = Anne  Lewin  of  Kent. 
M.P.  for  Maidstone,  d. 

1619. 


Robert  Washington  = Elizabeth  Light. 


! 

Lawrence  Washington,  — Margaret  Buller. 
d.  1616.  I 


John  Washington,  = 
emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica 1657. 


Lawrence  Washington,  = 
d.  1697. 


Augustus  Washington  = Mary  Bell. 


George  Washington,  first  President  of  the  United  States, 

d.  1799. 

J.  R.  B. 

P.S. — The  following  is  an  extract  from  The 
by  Simpkinson.  8vo,  Lond.  1860, 

“Baker  makes  Sir  Lawrence  Washington  of  Garsdon, 
Wilts,  the  second  son  of  Lawrence,  the  grantee  of  Sul- 
grave.  He  was  really  grandson ; one  out  of  four  suc- 
cessive generations  of  Lawrence  Washingtons  having  been 
left  out  by  Baker.  The  son  of  the  grantee,  and  father  of 
Sir  Lawrence,  is  described  (i/er.  Vis.  1618)  as  of  Maid- 
stone in  Kent;  for  which  borough  he  was  M.P.  in  1 Jac.  I. 
1603.  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.)  He  was  register  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery, ‘and  the  patent  of  his  appointment 
(35  Eliz.)  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  163).  He  died  in  1619,  aged 
seventy -three,  and  was  buried  in  Maidstone  church, 
having  married  Ann  Lewin,  a Kentish  lady.  (Hasted’s 
Hist,  of  Kent.y^ 

He  was  elected  demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
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Oxford,  in  1560,  aiM  sworn  July  26,  1561,  aged 
fifteen,  of  Northampton. 

‘‘  As  STKAIGHT  AS  A DiE  ” (4^*^  S.  ix.  119, 185.) 
Admitting  the  value  of  all  th  at  your  several  cor- 
I respondents  have  said  upon  the  phrase,  especially 
! Me.  Geoege  Wallis’s  account  of  the  operation 
I of  stamping  metal,  I must  with  all  due  deference 
1 submit  that  one  and  all  have  mistaken  its  mean- 
I ing.  Me.  0.  Chattock  observes  that  a die,  ac- 
i cording  to  any  dictionary,  is  a stamp  used  in 
coining  money,  and  must  of  necessity  be  round.” 
j There  are  exceptions  to  this,  for  the  word  “ die  ” 
is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  Bailey.  But  Dr.  John- 
son states  the  matter  correctly,  that  die,”  in  one 
sense,  is  the  singular  of  dice  ” so  that  when  we 
say  “ the  die  is  cast,”  it  is  simply  a translation  of 
the  Latin  phrase  “ Jacta  est  alea.”  And  so  Shake- 
speare : — 

“ I have  set  my  life  upon  a cast. 

And  I will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.” 

Richard  III. 

Well  then  may  the  comparison  be  made,  as 
straight  as  a die,”  for  evidently  if  not  shaped  with 
the  utmost  exactness  the  dice  would  be  false  and 
worse  than  useless.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
how  often  recourse  was  had  to  them  amongst  the 
Romans;  and  Persius  gives  an  amusing  account 
how  much,  in  his  younger  days,  he  preferred  the 
study  of  these  to  that  of  oratory  : — 

“ Saepe  oculos  memini  tingebam  parvus  olivo, 

Grandia  si  nollem  morituro  verba  Catoni 
Discere,  ab  insano  multiim  laudanda  magistro, 

Quae  pater  adductis  sudans  audiret  amicis. 

Jure  etenim  id  summum,  quid  dexter  senio  ferret, 
Scire  erat  in  voto  ; dainnosa  canicula  quantum 
Kaderet;  angustae  collo  non  fallier  orcae.” 

Sat.  iii.  44. 

W.  (1.) 

P.S.  I suppose  the  word  dice  to  be  a corruption 
of  dies,  the  plural  of  die ; but  this  seems  a singular 
case  and  demands  inquiry. 

. Longevity  (4^*’  S.  ix.  217.) — I submit  that  this 
j is  no  case  of  longevity  in  any  wonderful  sense.  It 
i only  means  that  the  united  ages  of  the  old  couple 
j exceeded  one  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

! Lyttelton. 

I Loed-Liel TENANT  (4**’  S.  ix.  220.) — ^‘Lords- 
i lieutenants  ” is  strictly  correct,  but  Lords  Justices 
I is  not  a proper  parallel,  because  Justice  is  a sub- 
I stantive,  whereas  Lieutenant  is  really  a French  ad- 
i jective,  or  rather  participle,  “place-holding.”  It 
is  therefore  in  grammar  like  “ les  hommes  mar- 
chans,”  or  any  similar  phrase.  But  it  is  true  that 
I in  its  English  use  Lieutenant  has  completely  be- 
j come  a substantive.  On  the  other  hand,  “ Lord- 
! mayors  ” varies  from  the  usage  followed  in 
“ Lords  Justices  ” simply  because  “ Lord-mayor  ” 

I has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  word, 
j Lyttelton. 


Sallies  (4“"  S.  ix.  140,  186.)  — Your  corre- 
spondents who  have  addressed  you  on  this  subject 
will  find  in  the  Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers  (pub- 
lished within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  well  worthy 
of  being  seen  by  all  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”),  at 
pp.  107-8,  some  information  about  the  duties  of 
the  saulies,  and  a note  on  the  derivation  of  the 
word  which  has  been  coupled  therewith  in  your 
columns.  Mr.  Wm.  Chambers,  editor  of  the  Afe- 
moir,  gives  the  word,  however,  as  yumfler,  and 
connects  it,  as  does  your  correspondent  W.  T.  M., 
with  gonfalon.  G.  J.  C.  6. 

Ayr,  N!B, 

Cleeical  Longevity  (2"*^  S.  ix.  8,  73, 252,  &c. ; 
X.  119, 158,  315.) — Is  there  any  foundation  in  fact  • 
for  the  statement  often  made  of  the  longevity  of 
the  clergy  as  a body  ? I believe  there  is  none 
whatever;  and  that  all  the  cases  cited  of  extreme 
age,  even  among  incumbents,  are  referrible  to  a 
state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists.  The  late 
secretary  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society 
favoured  the  common  view,  but  his  table  of  mor- 
tality was  based  on  the  lives  of  5000  clergy  only, 
who  died  between  1750  and  1850 ; and  probably 
the  far  greater  proportion,  if  not  all,  were  in  easy 
circumstances — dignitaries  of  cathedrals,  or  incum- 
bents with  good  livings,  whose  lots  were  cast  in 
quieter  times  than  these.  My  own  experience, 
not  very  extensive  certainly,  would  lead  to  a very 
different  opinion,  at  least  as  regards  curates.  Of 
all  my  friends  and  acquaintances  a large  propor- 
tion have  died  in  the  prime  of  life ; some  from 
fevers  caught  in  visiting  the  sick  poor,  or  from 
causes  traceable  to  their  mode  of  life  and  profes- 
sion ; diseases  affecting  the  nervous  system,  heart 
complaints,  paralysis,  &c.,  or  throat  affections. 
Two  have  been  in  lunatic  asylums;  two  com- 
mitted suicide ; one  had  brain-fever,  and  others 
have  become  prematurely  old.  While  the  public 
services  are  to  many  very  trying  to  the  nerves, 
the  want  of  society,  except  that  of  the  sick-room, 
is  still  more  depressing ; and  in  country  parishes 
the  curate  has  to  be  much  longer  at  the  bedside 
of  fever  patients  than  the  doctor.  I believe,  then, 
the  tenure  of  life  of  a curate  in  these  days  is  not 
more,  but  less  secure  than  that  of  other  classes  of 
the  same  status.  If  any  readers  of  “N.  & Q.” 
have  made  observations  on  the  longevity  of  cu- 
rates as  well  as  incumbents,  will  they  oblige  me 
and  others  by  giving  the  results  ? 

F.  J.  Leachman,  M.A. 

20,  Compton  Terrace,  Highbury. 

Round  Towees  of  Noefolk  (4“*  S.  ix.  136, 
186.) — The  round  towers  in  Norfolk  generally 
appear,  at  any  rate  in  the  lower  part,  to  be  the 
oldest  part  of  the  church.  The  upper  part  of 
many  of  them  seems  to  have  been  repaired  or  re- 
stored, and  in  some  cases  made  octagonal,  the 
base  however  remaining  round.  The  body  of  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  built  on  to  the  tower ; 
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this  is  evidently  the  case  with  two  very  perfect 
■ones  near  Norwich — viz.  at  Oolney  and  Baw- 
hurgh.  The  door  to  most  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  placed  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  so 
that  access  could  only  be  gained  to  them  by  a 
ladder ; moreover  the  windows  hre  splayed  out- 
wards and  downwards — ^they  are  in  fact  arrow 
slits.  One  very  observant  man,  who  knows  many 
of  them,  thinks  that  they  were  intended  as  places 
of  defence — ^in  fact  that,  like  some  of  the  church 
towers  on  the  English  and  Scottish  border,  they 
were  peel-houses.  Most  of  those  I know  are  near 
rivers,  but  Norfolk  is  so  intersected  with  slug- 
gish pike-fishing  streams  that  I think  this  may 
be  only  an  accidental  circumstance. 

C.  W.  Barkley. 

Gradual  Diminution  oe  Provincial  Dia- 
lects (P**  S.  viii.  passim;  ix.  86,  171.)^ — N.  has 
misunderstood  me.  My  object  was  not  to  criticise 
penny  readings,  but  to  record  the  noteworthy  fact 
that  our  people  already  enjoy  laughing  at  the 
very  dialect  their  fathers  spoke  and  speah.  I both 
understand  and  enjoy  the  broad  Lancashire  pieces 
when  there  is  any  real  wit  in  them  to  enj  oy,  and 
I mourn  over  our  vanishing  dialects.  P.  P. 

Beer-Juu  Inscriptions  S.  viii.  passim; 
ix.  20,  170.)  — - The  inscription  at  p.  170  is  taken 
from  one  of  Dibdin’s  nautical  ballads,  and  is  en- 
titled ^‘  Saturday  Night  at  Sea.’’  It  is  a song 
in  Imuch  favour  with  the  now  fast-dying-out  Old 
Salt.  Good  sentiment  runs  throughout  it,  but  I 
fear  that  in  these  days  of  iron  turrets  and  other 
naval  transformations  the  spirit  of  the  composi- 
tion will  be  lost,  and  Poor  Jack,  in  the  shade, 
will  have  to  console  himself  with  the  homely  but 
stirring  toast,  that  touches  a sympathetic  chord 
in  the  breast  of  every  true  British  seaman,  of 

The  lass  that  loves  a sailor.”  E.  J. 

Nelson  Square,  S.E. 

Boyal  Heads  on  Bells  S.  ix.  76.) — I 
have  met  with  the  following  instances  of  the 
second  type  of  royal  heads  inquired  for  by  Me. 
Ellacombe.  The  cross”  referred  to  below  is 
like  fig.  24  B in  Raven’s  Church  Bells  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which  Mr.  Raven  has  found  with  the 
same  royal  heads  (see  his  book,  p.  17).  I think 
Awsten  Bracyer  was  a predecessor  of,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with,  the  Nottingham  Oldfields. 
A founder’s  shield,  containing  the  letters  “ B.” 

occurs  on  bells,  together  with  another  shield 
which  the  Oldfields  used ; and  these  royal  heads 
and  the  above  cross  are  again  common  to  Bracyer 
and  the  Oldfields.  Thomas  Hedderly  of  Not- 
tingham, who  used  these  royals  as  late  as  1742, 
was  a successor  of  the  Oldfields,  and  used  other 
stamps  that  had  come  down  to  them.  (See 
Yorkshire  Areliceological  and  Topographical  Jour- 
nal, i.  61,  &c. ; and  pp.  193,  194.)  The  shields 
here  referred  to  appear  from  the  stamps  of  letters, 


&c,,  with  which  they  are  associated,  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  great  foundrv,  probably  before 
the  Oldfields  had  it. 

A ” bears  an  attenuated  cross  saltire  rather 
spreading  out  at  the  ends,  and  extending  to  the 
corners  and  margin  of  the  shield,  intersected  by 
a small  cross  pattee  in  the  centre. 

B ” contains  the  initials  r c in  black-letter,  and 
a trade-mark  with  cross  pattee,  and  flying  streamer 
at  top. 

List  of  royals  hitherto  found  in  Lincolnshire : — 

Marton,  near  Gainsborough  (1st  bell).  Queen, 
with  shield  A,  “ Lombardic  ” letters. 

Stow  (4th  bell).  Xing,  with  trade-mark  of  b rr, 
and  a cross  used  by  Henry  Oldfield  (Raven,  24  B), 
Lombardic.” 

West  Rasen  * (3rd  bell).  King,  with  shield  B 
(each  twice),  black-letter. 

St.  Peter’s  at  Gowts,  Lincoln  (3rd  bell).  King 
and  queen  (each  twice),  with  shield  A,  Lom- 
bardic.” 

Waith  (1st  bell).  King,  with  shield  B,  and  cross 
as  above,  Lombardic,” 

Erodirigham  * (3rd  bell).  King,  with  shield  B, 
black-letter.  J.  T.  E. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

Brougham  Anecdotes  (4'^^-  S.  ix.  195.) — There 
is  another  version  of  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Pike, 
which  some  years  since  I committed  to  paper 
from  recital  of  a friend,  who  professed  to  give 
them  with  accuracy - 

“If  bugs  infest  me  as  in  bed  I lie, 

Shall  I forsake  ray  bed  ? oh  no,  not  I, 

But  rout  the  vermin,  every  bug  destroy, 

New  make  my  bed,  and  all  its  sweets  enjoy.” 

.My  informant  did  not  connect  these  lines  with 
Brougham,  but  stated  that  they  had  appeared 
in  a political  publication  printed  about  the  year 
1832 — the  Black  Divarf,  he  seemed  to  think.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  Brougham  may 
be  the  author.  A Middle  Templar. 

George  Ferrers  (4^^  S.  ix.  196.) — There  is  a 
siiort  life  of  him  in  Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon.,  vol.  i. 
col.  152,  ed.  1691.  There  are  some  additions  to 
what  Dr.  Rimbault  mentions.  Wood  says  that 
he  was  born  at  or  near  to  St.  Albans  ” ; that  he 
“ became  as  eminent  for  the  law  as  before  he  was 
for  his  poetry  ” j that  “ though  he  hath  not  writ 
much,  yet  he  is  numbered  among  the  illustrious 
and  learned  men  of  the  age  he  lived  in  (by 
Joh.  Leland  the  antiquary,  in  Illudr.in  Angl.  vir. 
Encomium,  ed.  Bond.  1589,  p.  99)  ; that  he  wrote 
Miscellany  of  Poems,  and  translated  from  French 
into  Latin  The  Statutes  called  Magna  Charta  ” ; that 
there  is  more  about  him  in  Leland,  u.  s. ; and 
that  he  may  have  been  member  for  Plymouth  in 
1642.  Ed.  Marshall. 

* Have  a cross  often  found  with  the  same  shield,  quite 

different  from  Raven,  24  B. 
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One-Penny  (P**  S.  ix.  201.)— Halliwell  has 

“Basilinda.  The  jilay  called  Questions  and  Com- 
mands ; the  choosing  of  fcng  and  Queen  as  on  Twelfth 

Night.  Phillips:'  ^ . 

^ John  Addis. 

DivoKCE  (4:^  S.  ix.  200.)— A woman  divorced 
retains  her  marriage  name;  hut  I take  it  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  one  from  assuming  any 
name  he  or  she  may  think  lit. 

R.  S.  Chahnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

“Boakd  ” (P'’  S.  ix.  93, 149,  209.)— How  steam 
has  superseded  navigation ! ^ In  these  days  a per- 
son may  voyage  120,000  miles  without  making 
a board,  or  hearing  the  term,  which  applies  to 
sailing  only.  Dana’s  Seaman's  Manual  (American) 
explains  hoard,  the  stretch  a vessel  makes  upon 
one  tack  when  she  is  heating.”  W.  G. 

City  State  Baeges  (4**^  S.  ix.  199.) — If  M.F.  0. 
wishes  to  know  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
ex-City  state  harges,  he  should  visit  Oxford,  and 
take  a stroll  in  Christchurch  meadow,  hy  the 
river  side  ; for  there  many,-  I believe,  of  the 
harges  of  the  different  colleges,  used  as  club- 
rooms  hy  the  subscribers,  are  the  old  state  harges 
of  the  City  companies,  and  may  now  he  seen,  re- 
fitted and  adapted  to  their  present  purposes. 

J.  F.  S. 

“The  Foxglove  which  Tom,”  etc.  (4^*’  S.  ix. 
181.) — This  couplet  will  he  found  in  The  Alphabet 
of  Floioers,  one  of  a series  of  shilling  toy  hooks 
published  hy  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  London. 
The  book  came  into  my  house  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Why  do  the  puUishers  of  most  children’s 
books  now  not  print  a date  upon  them  ? 

^ W.  IT.  P. 


d^i^cellancnu^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Royal  and  Republican  France.  A Sei'ies  of  Fssays  re- 
printed from  the  “ Edinburgh,''  “ Quarterly,"  and 
“ British  and  Foreign " Revieivs.  By  Henry  Eeeve, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  In 
Two  Volumes.  (Longmans.) 

Those  who  agree  with  Bolingbroke  that  “ history  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  examples,”  and  by  studying 
the  past  revolutions  of  France  would  desire  to  learn  the 
future  destiny  of  that  great  and  once  all-pow erful  country , 
will  find  ample  materials  for  so  doing  in  the  series  ot 
essays  here  reprinted  from  the  various  reviews  in  which 
thev  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  a period  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  The  titles  of  the  several  papers, 
which  are — Louis  XIV.,  Saint  Simon,  Mirabeau,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Beugnot,  Mollien,  Chateaubriand,  Louis 
Philippe,,AlexisdeTocqueville,  France  in  1870,  and  Com- 
munal France,  sufficiently  indicate  the  various  phases  of 
recent  French  history  which  our  author  passes  under 
review  ; and  the  moral  which  he  draws  is  one  which  we 
should  all  do  well  to  lay  to  heart,  that  we  may  continue  to 
maintain  among  us  that  respect  for  the  law,  which  is  the 
great  security  alike  for  individual  and  national  libertj’^. 
“ A nation,”  says  Mr.  Reeve,  “ may  have  wealth,  territory, 


population,  genius,  industr}’’  even  above  its  fellows ; but 
if  it  have  not  government,  the  result  may  be  desolation 
and  ruin.”  France  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  make  sweet 
the  uses  of  adversit3n 

A Collection  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Epitaphs,  copied 
from  the  existing  Monuments  of  Distinguished  and 

Noted  Characters  in  the  Cemeteries  and  Churches  of  St. 

Pancras,  Middlesex.  By  Frederick  Teague  Cansick. 

(J.  Russell  Smith.) 

Another  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  Mr.  Cansick’s  industry  in  collecting 
and  recording  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church- 
yards of  Middlesex.  The  cemeteries,  graveyards,  and 
other  resting  places  of  the  departed,  from  which  the 
author  has  derived  the  materials  of  the  present  volume, 
are — Highgate  Cemetery;  St.  Michael's  Church,  High- 
gate  ; the  Cemeterj--  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Bruns- 
wick Square ; the  Foundling  Hospital  Chapel;  Bloomsbury 
Cemetery,  Brunswick  Square ; St.  Martin’s  Cemetery, 
Camden  Town ; St.  Andrew’s,  Gray’s  Inn  Road ; St. 
Giles's  Cemeterjq  King’s  Road  ; and  St.  Aloysius’  Chapel, 
Camden  Town.  The  utility’-  of  the  volume  is  greatlj^ 
enhanced  by  an  Index  of  names.  The  next  volume  will' 
contain  upwards  of  five  hundred  ancient  epitaphs  from 
Highgate,  Hornsey,  Southgate,  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Tot- 
tenham, Hadley,  Friern  Barnet,  &c. 

Pakish  Registers. — In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tues- 
day, Lord  Romilly  moved  for  a paper  which  will  possess 
an  interest  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament.  It  is  a “Re- 
turn from  the  rector,  vicar,  curate,  officiating  minister,  or 
incumbent  in  charge  of  each  parish,  chapelrj%  or  eccle- 
siastical district  in  England  and  Wales,  of  all  registers,, 
records,  books,  documents,  or  other  instruments  relating 
to  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in  their  possession  on 
31st  December,  1871,  stating  their  nature,  the  dates  from 
which  and  to  which  they  extend,  their  state  and  condi- 
tion, and  how  and  where  they  are  preserved”;  and  a 
similar  “ Return  from  each  of  the  same  persons,  to  the 
31st  December,  1871,  whether  the  parchment  copies  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials  required  by  the  Act  52 
Geo.  III.  cap.  146,  have  been  annually  sent  to  the  dio- 
cesan registrars,  the  number  of  times  when  such  copies 
have  not  been  sent,  and  the  reasons  for  not  sending 
them.”  The  non-compliance  with  this  Act,  which  is  so 
general^’-  complained  of,  has  probably  originated  from  a 
difficulty  in  enforcing  it — a natural  difficult}’,  it  will  be 
admitted,  when  it  is  known  that  while  Clause  xiv.  inflicts 
transportation  for  seven  years  upon  certain  offences. 
Clause  xviii.  awards  one-half  of  all  fines  and  penalties  to 
the  informer. 

The  Salt  Library.  — The  difficulties  that  have 
hitherto  presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  Salt 
Library  being  permanently  located  in  Staffordshire  ap- 
pear at  last  to  have  been  surmounted.  The  premises  at 
present  tenanted  by  Lloyd’s  Banking  Company  (branch), 
in  the  Market-square,  Stafford,  have  been  surveyed  by  a 
gentleman  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  Mrs.  W.  Salt,. 
and  that  lady  has  now  signified  her  willingness  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Thomas  Salt,  M.P.,  and  purchase  the 
property.  By  this  an-angement  the  purchase  money — 
3000/.— ^will  be  handed  over  as  a gift  by  Mr.  T.  Salt  to* 
the  endotvment  fund,  which  will  now  onl}’’  want  900/.  to 
complete  the  sum  named  by  Mrs.  W.  Salt — viz.  6000/. 

“The  Lambeth  Review.” — This  is  the  title  of  a new 
Quarterly  Magazine  of  Theolog}*,  Christian  Politics;, 
Literature,  and  Art,  of  which  the  first  number  has  just 
been  issued  b\’  Messrs.  Mitchell  of  Parliament  Street. 
It  supports  the  views  of  High  Churchmen,  but  is  not 
exclusively  theological.  The  articles  on  “ Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendowment,”  on  “ Dbllinger’s  Fables  con- 
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cerning  the  Pope,”  on  ‘‘The  Athanasian  Creed,”  and  on 
“ Prayers  for  the  Dead,”  being  relieved  by  papers  on  the 
“ Venetian  Aristocracy,”  “ The  Architecture  of  our  Civil 
and  Domestick  Buildings,”  and  one  on  Lord  Clermont’s 
splendid  volume  “ Sir  John  Fortescue  and  his  Descend- 
ants.” A certain  portion  of  the  number  is  also  devoted 
to  Notices  of  New  Books. 

“ The  fire  which  has  destroyed  the  Luther  memorials 
at  Erfurt  will  be  regarded  as  a misfortune  all  over  the 
world.  The  orphanage  and  reformator}^  which  adjoined 
the  old  Augustinian  church  were  built  upon  the  remains 
of  the  monastery  in  which  Luther  was  a monk.  Of  these 
remains  a small  part  at  the  comer  of  the  quadrangle 
were  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  before  the  Reformation, 
and  to  contain  the  very  cell  of  the  great  reformer  and 
other  rooms  in  which  he  may  have  studied : close  to  them 
was  the  salle  of  the  asylum  in  which  a museum  and  pic- 
ture-gallery had  been  formed.  The  curiosities  were 
chiefly  objects  of  local  interest,  such  as  specimens  of  th^ 
bread  baked  during  the  French  campaigns  of  1813-15*, 
with  the  enormous  prices  at  which  it  was  sold ; a mummy ; 
and  a painting,  by  Beck,  of  the  Danse  Machabre.  But  a 
world-wide  interest  was  felt  in  the  Bible  which  Luther 
studied,  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  even  the  mark  of 
the  ink-bottle,  which,  in  a fit  of  delirium  from  overwork, 
he  flung  against  the  wall.  All  these  seem  to  be  de- 
str03’’ed.” — Guardian. 
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WANTED  TO  PVRCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 

Jambs  Howell’s  EpisxOLiE  Ho-Elian^B;  or.  Familiar  Letters. 
Wanted  by  George  M.  Traherne,  Esq.,  St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge. 


POLTJJESIAN  Mythology,  by  Sir  George  Grey.  Murray. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Ilenningham  Hollis,  fj,  Mount  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  W. 


t0  C0rrp^iJ0itlrent^. 

W.  M.  T. — We  withhold  your  reply  on  the  Erlkbnig, 
thinking  you  may  wish  to  substitute  another  one  after  having 
read  Professor  Buchhehn’s  paper  in  our  present  number. 

Stephen  Jackson  a satisfactory  etymology  of 

clock,  a beetle,  in  Atkinson’s  Craven  Glossary  — viz. 
Chuleich,  scarabeus. 

Honesty. — Used  postage  stamps  are  utterly  valueless. 

J.  D.  (Heaton  Moor.) — “ Five  and  four  are  nine.” 

W.  A.  B.  (St.  Stephen’s  Club.) — 1-er-ne. 

J.  P.  Earwaker  (Oxford). — The  fresco  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Trinity  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  from  the  drawings  by  T.  Fisher,  were  described  by 
John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  and  published  by  H.  G. 
Bohn  in  1838. 

C.  Beaurain. — An  engraving  of  that  interesting  relic 
of  the  Norman  period,  the  Jew’s  house  at  Lincoln,  is 
given  in  Turner’s  Domestic  Architecture  of  England, 
1851,  i.  41.  There  is  a notice  of  it  in  The  Builder  of 
March  16,  1872. 

Dr.  Ribbons. — The  name  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was 
sometimes  spelt  Rubbens,  as  on  his  great  picture  at  Antwerp. 
“ N.  & Q.”  2“'i  S.  vii.  29. 

Enquirer. — See  Isaiah,  v.  18. 

Sir  Thomas  Winnington. — Orosius,  by  King  Alfred, 
has  been  noticed  in  eight  articles  of  the  First  Sei'ies  of 
**  N.  & Q.”  vols.  i.  ii.  vii.  xii. 


Thomas  Ratcliffe. — The  song  William  and  Jona- 
than ” will  be  found  in  The  Universal  Songster,  published 
by  Fairburn  in  1825,  i.  62,  but  without  the  author’s  name. 

Robert  White. — In  the  memoir  of  Thomas  Christo- 
pher Hoflund,  R.A.,  contributed  to  the  Art  Journal  of 
March,  1843,  by  his  widow,  it  is  stated  that  the  painter 
was  bor7i  at  Worksop  on  Dec.  25,  1777.  Consult  also  the 
Gent.  Mag.  _/5r  May,  1843,  p.  540. 

WOTTCE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office. 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


RENCH,  9,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Established  A.D.  1810, 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE' COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 

EXCEEDING  20s.  ^ 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c7.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6(Z,  per  1,000.  i 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 

STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s, 6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

BLACK-BdRDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is,  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies , from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.)  i ! 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  t.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with  . 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses  - 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties  A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 

Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“ By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  j 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of  . j 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  I 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  | 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in  Jib.,  Jlb.i 
and  1 lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled — 

JAMES  EPPS  & CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London, 


j\/f  ANILA  CIGARS.— MESSRS.  VENNING  & CO. 

1»JL  of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGArS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  2?.  10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  Oe?. 
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OTIA  VOTIVA,”  1705 : A SCOTTSH  BIBLIOMA- 
NIACAL  JUDGE-PRESIDENT  FORBES. 

Sir  William  Anstruther  of  that  Ilk,  created  a 
baronet  before  the  Union,  was  an  eminent  Scotch 
advocate ; and  was,  after  the  Revolution,  made  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  received  his 
appointment  in  November,  1689,  when  he  took 
his  seat  as  Lord  Anstruther.  He  was  nominated 
a Lord  of  Justiciary  in  1704,  and  died  in  his  . 
lodgings  in  Edinburgh  on  January  24,  1711. 

From  the  magnificent  collection  of  books  ac- 
quired by  him,  which  were  sold  a few  years  since, 
after  being  kept  in  the  family  for  .more  than  a 
century  and  a half,  he  must  have  been  an  in- 
veterate hihliomaniac : for  more  rare  and  beau- 
tiful volumes  have  never  been  f brought  to  the 
hammer  in  Scotland.  The  condition,  in  every  in- 
stance, was  faultless.  Many  of  the  tomes  were 
scarce,  even  in  his  day:  for  instance,  Barbour’s 
Bruce,  black  letter,  1616,  and  Blind  Harry’s  Wal- 
lace, 1620 — both  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Andro 
Hart.  Of  the  former  work,  it  is  the  only  perfect 
copy  known:  the  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
being  defective  in  a sheet,  as  mentioned  by  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Spalding  edition  of  Barbour. 

In  the  Anstruther  library  the  following  volume, 
small  8vo,  turned  up : — 


“ Otia  Votiva  ; or  Poems  upon  several  Occasions  — 

‘ . . . Operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo.’ — Hor. 

London : Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Nutt,  near  Stationers’’ 
Hall,  1705.” 

Tills  collection  was  conditionally  given  to  his 
lordship.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  written  — 

“ Anstruther,  I send  you  this — a book  in  a present ; 
but  upon  these  terms,  that  you’ell  end  a business  of  Robert 
Wilson’s,  which  is  to  be  before  you  to-morrow.  He  is  a 
tenant  and  vassall  of  mine.  His  antagonist  is  Darling, 
the  madd  ministei-.  I am  not  very  exact  in  the  business, 
but  Pittillo,  Sir  Walter  Pringle’s”  servant,  is  to  give  you 
ane  account  of  it  to-morrow.” 

Sir  Walter  Pringle  was  a member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  at  the  time;  not  having  been  ele- 
vated to  the  bench  until  July  6,  1718,  when  he 
took  the  title  of  Lord  Newhail,  and  was  one  of 
the  best  judges  that  ever  sat  on  it.  Mr.  Pittillo 
must  not  he  understood  to  have  been  the  servant 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  hut  the 
clerk  of  Sir  Walter.  Pittillo,  or  Pittilloch,  is  a Fife- 
shire  name  : one  Robert  Pittilloch,  in  that  county, 
was  Solicitor- general  in  Scotland  during  the  rule 
of  Cromwell.  Now,  as  Austruther’s  estate  was 
in  Fife,  Pittillo,  as  coming  from  the  same  county, 
was  the  most  judicious  person  to  communicate 
the  required  information  to  the  judge  who  was  to 
hear  the  case. 

As  Anstruther  retained  the  volume,  and  put  the 
hook-plate  of  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Anstruther 
of  that  Ilk,  Baronet,”  on  the  hoards,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  was  accepted ; but  what  followed 
is  not  known,  although  it  may  be  conjectured 
the  ^S’assall”  of  the  donor  would  obtain  ample 
redress.  It  shows  the  judge’s  passion  for  out-of- 
the-way  hooks  was  well  known,  and  that  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  it  to  influence  him  in  deciding 
a case  which  was  to  be  discussed  before  his  lord- 
ship  next  day. 

Is  anything  known  about  the  author  of  the  Otia 
Votiva  f Some  of  the  poems  are  somewhat  free, 
although  not  v«^ithoiit  merit.  An  imitation  of  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenal  may  he  instanced  as  a 
good  specimen  of  the  writer’s  ability  in  that  line 
of  composition. 

Darling,  the  ‘^mad  minister,”  was  probably  the 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  some  of  the  parishes 
adjoining  Ely  House,  the  residence  of  the  judge 
on  his  estate  of  Anstruther  when  not  judicially 
engaged  in  the  Scotch  metropolis  or  going  on  the 
circuit  as  a justiciary  judge. 

Lord  Anstruther  wrote  and  published  in  4to, 
Edinburgh,  1701,  a volume  of  Essays,  3Ioral  and 
Eivine,  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  who  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  him — • 
at  least  so  the  late  Alexander  Campbell  asserts 
in  his  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,  p.  141.  After 
his  death,  his  son  and  heir  bought  up  all  the 
copies  he  could  find.  Consequently  it  is  now  a 
hook  of  considerable  rarity. 
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The  judges,  even  after  the  Union,  were  not  in- 
disposed to  listen  to  private  influence  in  deciding 
cases.  There  were  certain  individuals,  of  good 
position  in  society,  called  Pets,  or  Peats,  who  had 
the  ear  of  a Lord  of  Session,  and  through  whom 
he  might  he  reached.  Those  persons  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  a copy  of  that  curious 
and  rare  work  called  the  Court  of  Session  Garland 
will  find  an  account  of  these  now  repudiated 
hangers  on,  which  is  exceedingly  amusing.  But 
amongst  the  instances  there  given,  the  bribing  of 
a judge  by  the  present  of  a book,  as  here  evidently 
had  been  attempted,  has  not  been  recorded.  There 
is  an  anecdote  traditionally  transmitted  to  modern 
days-  that  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  year  1745,  used 
not  unfrequently  to  give  as  a toast  at  convivial 
meetings : Here’s  to  the  health  of  such  of  our 
judges  as  don’t  deserve  to  be  hanged.”  His 
lordship  had  a pretty  good  notion  that  the  bench 
was  not  so  pure  as  it  should  have  been,  even  in 
his  day.  J.  M. 

EOMAN  MILESTONE  IN  THE  CAUDINE  FORKS. 

In  sauntering  through  the  defile,  which  some 
think  to  be  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Caudine 
Forks,  where  the  Roman  disaster  took  place 
B.c.  321,  and  of  which  I have  given  a short  ac- 
count S.  viii.  239,  279),  I came  upon  a Roman 
milestone  of  a very  interesting  character,  if  we 
can  believe  that  the  inscriptions  upon  it  were 
placed  there  at  the  dates  indicated,  and  I do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  case.  It  is  found  at  the  village  Arpaia,  about 
a mile  from  a spot  called  Forchie.  On  one  side, 
in  large  Roman  characters,  is  found  — 

“ imp:  c^es  . DIVI  . F . 

AVGVSTVS  . cos  . XI  . 

TRIE  . POTEST  . VII  . 

F '.  C .” 

“ Imperator  Cjesar  Divi  Filius  Augustus,  Consul  XI. 
Tribunicia  Potestate  VII.,  Faciundum  Curavit.” 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  this  inscription, 
showing  that  the  milestone  was  erected  in  the 
eleventh  consulship  of  Augustus,  b.c.  23 — a year 
marked  by  a severe  loss,  the  death  of  his  nephew 
Marcellus  (Virg.  A^n.  vi.  861-887 ; Propert.  iii. 
18),  not  more  grieved  for  by  his  mother  Octavia 
than  by  his  uncle.  On  the  reverse,  in  small  rude 
characters,  appears  the  following  long  inscription, 
giving  the  names  of  several  well-known  person- 
ages in  proper  chronological  order  : — 

“ D . N . FL  . CLAVDIO 

IVLIANO  . PIO  . FELICl 
INVICTO  . AVG  . 

D.D.D.X.N.N.  THEODOSI  (S2c) 

ARCADI  {sic)  HOXORI  (.Sic) 

BONO  . REip  . NATVS  (natis) 

M . XVI  . 

D.D.D.N.N.N.  VALENTINI 
ANO  . THEO  .... 

ET  . ARCADIO.” 


“ Domino  nostro  Flavi-^  Claudio  Juliano,  Pio,  Felici, 
Invicto,  Augusto,  Domiuis  nostris  Theodosio,  Arcadio’ 
Honorio,  Bono  reipublicse  natis,  Milliarium  XVI.  Dominis 
nostris  Valentiniano,  Theodosio  et  Arcadio.” 

I give  this  as  I found  it,  without  pretending  to 
be  able  to  explain  how  such  a collection  of  names, 
certainly  of  a later  date  than  the  original  erec- 
tion, can  have  been  brought  together.  Are  we 
to  consider  that  the  stone  has  been  used  by  various 
parties  and  at  various  times  ? Can  a satisfactory 
explanation  be  suggested  ? 

Flavius  Claudius  Julianus,  surnamed  the  Apo- 
state (a.d.  361-363),  is  a well-known  character. 
Theodosius  the  Great  was  the  opposite  of  Julian, 
and  his  strict  orthodoxy  has  made  him  a peculiar 
favourite  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  the  age  of 
Theodosius  (a.d.  370-395),  the  ruin  of  pagan- 
ism,” says  Gibbon,  ‘‘  is  perhaps  the  only  example 
of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and  popular 
superstition,  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be 
considered  as  a singular  event  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.”  Next  appear  the  names  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  sons  of  Theodosius,  and 
lastly,  Valentinianus  III.,  Roman  emperor  from 
A.D.  425  to  455,  in  whose  reign  Attila,  the  scourge 
of  the  human  race,  made  a descent,  a.d.  452,  on 
Italy.  It  is  curious  that  this  worthless  little  stone 
should  record  a collection  of  names  so  famed  in 
the  world’s  history,  and  should  be  found  at  a spot 
so  marked  in  Roman  story  as  the  Caudine  Forks, 
l am  sorry  that  I did  not  think  of  examining  the 
engraving  of  the  letters  to  form  some  idea  whether 
the  whole  had  been  inscribed  at  once. 

Again,  at  Canosa,  in  Apulia,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Canusium,  famed  in  Horace  {^Sat.  i.  5)  for 
its  gritty  bread  and  want  of  water,  and  where  I 
found  many  ancient  remains  of  a most  interesting' 
character,  there  is  a stone,  not  a milestone,  that 
has  been  used  in  the  same  way,  and  where  the  ‘ 
names  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius  also 
appear.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  pedestal  to  a 
statue  of  Vertumnus,  and  has  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

“ VORTVMNO  SACRVM 
P . CVRTIVS  P . F . SALAXVS 
P . TITIVS  . L . F . mi  . VIR  . 

DE  MVNERE  GLADIATORIO 
EX  S . C.” 

Then  behind,  and  in  ill-formed  characters,  ap- 
pears the  following : — 

“ddd.nnn.fff 

THEODOSIO 
ARCADIO 
ET  HONORIO.” 

“Dominis  nostris  felicibus  Theodosio,  Arcadio,  et 
Honorio,” 

Curiously  enough,  in  Pratilli’s  Via  Appia  (p. 
123)  I find  an  inscription  in  which  the  names  of 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius  are  collected 
in  the  same  way.  The  stone  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Terracina,  and  is  given  by 
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Gruter.  It  is  a milestone  of  larger  size  than 
usual,  and  was  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  a.d.  112,  when  he  was  consul  for  the  sixth 
time.  It  runs  thus ; — 

“X. 

IMP  . C^S  . 

DIVI  NERVAE  FIL 
NERVA  TRAIAN\'S 
AVG  . GERMANICVS 
DACICVS 

TRIB  . POT  . XIII  . 

IMP  . Ti  . cos  . V . P.  P. 

XVIII  . SIEICE 
SVA  PECVNIA 
STRAVIT.” 

Then  with  a slight  interval,  and  in  more  modern 
characters,  is  added — 

“ LIII  . 

DDD  . NNN  . FFF  . ELL  . 

THEODOSIO  ARCADIO 
EX  HONORIO  P . P . P. 

SEMPER  AAAGGG  ' 

BONO  REIPVBL 
NATIS.” 

* 

Are  we  to  read  the  contractions  thus  ? — Do- 
minis  nostris  felicibus  . . . . ? Theodosio,  Arcadio 
et  Honorio  Patrihus  Patriae  semper  augustis  hono 
reipublicae  natis. 

I shall  be  glad  if  any  satisfactory  explanation 
can  be  suggested  for  this  strange  medley  of  names 
brought  together  on  these  stones. 

Craijeued  Tait  Damage. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  POPE. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  contribute  any  detail 
connected  with  a great  author  which  serves  to 
illustrate  his  life,  or  is  associated  with  his  career. 

I met  the  following  amid  the  flow  of  Horace 
Walpole’s  pleasant  gossip,  and  send  it  unknowing 
whether  it  may  be  published  in  any  edition  of  his 
Works  (Cunningham,  i.  311)  : * — 

“ To  fill  up  this  sheet,  I shall  transcribe  some  verj’’ 
good  lines  published  to-day  in  one  of  the  papers  by  I 
don’t  know  whom,  on  Pope’s  death  : — 

‘ Here  lies,  who  died,  as  most  folks  die,  in  hope, 

' The  mouldring  more  ignoble  part  of  Pope  ; 

The  bard,  whose  sprightty  genius  dared  to  wage 
Poetic  war  with  an  immoral  age  ; 

Made  every  vice  and  private  folly  known 
In  friend  and  foe — a stranger  to  his  own  ; 

Set  virtue  in  its  loveliest  form  to  view, 

And  still  professed  to  be  the  sketch  he  drew. 

As  humour  or  as  interest  served,  his  verse 
Could  praise  or  flatter,  libel  or  asperse  ; 

Unharming  innocence  with  guilt  could  load. 

Or  lift  the  rebel  patriot  to  a god  ; 

Give  the  censorious  critic  standing  laws ; 

The  first  to  violate  them — with  applause  : 

The  just  translator  and  the  solid  wit, 

Like  whom  the  passions  few  so  truly  hit : 

The  scourge  of  dunces  whom  his  malice  made, 

The  impious  plague  of  the  defenceless  dead  ; 

[*  These  lines  are  printed  in  Carruthers’s  Life  of 
Alexander  Pope,  ed.  1857,  p.  391.] 


To  real  knaves  and  real  fools  a sore ; ' 

Beloved  by  many,  but  abhorred  by  more. 

If  here  his  merits  are  not  full  exprest. 

His  never-dying  strains  shall  tell  the  rest.’  ” 

Sure  the  greatest  part  was  bis  true  character. 
Here  is  another  by  Rolli,  which,  for  the  profound 
fall  in  some  of  the  verses,  especially  in  the  last, 
will  divert  you  : — 

“ Spento  e il  Pope  : de’  poeti  Britanni 
Uno  de’  lumi  che  sorge  in  mille  anni : 

Pur  si  vuol  che  la  macchia  d’  ingrato 
N’  abbia  reso  il  fulgor  men  sereno  : 

Stato  fora  e piu  giusto,  e pin.  grato. 

Men  lodando,  e biasmando  ancor  meno. 

Ma  chi  h reo  per  nativo  prurito  ? 

Lode  0 Biasmo,  qui  tutto  h partito, 

Nasce,  scorre,  si  legge,  si  sente ; 

Dopo  un  Di,  tutto  e per  niente.” 

Rolli  was  composer  of  the  operas,  and  acquired 
the  honour  of  being  named  in  that  temple  of  fame. 
The  Dunciad : — 

“ Rolli  the  feather  to  his  ear  converts  ; 

Then  his  nice  taste  directs  our  operas.” 

S.  H. 


FOLK  LORE  : SUPERSTITION  IN  ANGLESEY. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  M.P. 

I am  induced  by  a recent  occurrence  in  my  im- 
mediate residence  to  write  a few  remarks  upon 
the  popular  superstitions  still  prevalent  in  Angle- 
sey, and  probably  in  other  parts  of  North  Wales. 

On  October  3,  as  a labourer  in  my  employ, 
Edward  Morris,  was  removing  an  old  earthen  bank 
or  fence  on  Penrhos  Bradwn  farm,  he  found 
secreted  in  the  middle  a black  pipkin  with  a slate 
covering  the  mouth,  on  which  was  scratched  in 
rude  letters  “ Nannet  Roberts”  on  both  sides. 
In  the  pipkin  there  were  seen  the  bones  of  a frog, 
with  the  dried  skin  adhering  to  several  large  pins 
apparently  of  old  date.  We  counted  forty  in  all. 

The  tradition  common  amongst  the  country 
people  is,  that  anyone  having  ill  will  against 
another  person  can  witch  them  by  sticking  a live 
frog  full  of  pins  and  depositing  it  in  a pipkin,  with 
the  name  of  the  person  to  be  witched  marked 
on  the  cover.  Until  the  person  so  bewitched  can 
find  the  pipkin  and  frog,  the  curse,  whatever  it 
was,  remains  upon  them.  Sometimes  the  frog, 
stuck  full  of  pins,  was  burnt  in  the  fire  to  denote 
a curse  that  could  not  be  taken  away.  At  other 
times  the  poor  frog  was  cast  into  a pool  of  water 
to  linger,  struggle,  and  die.  I am  told  that  this 
last  piece  of  cruelty  is  often  resorted  to  by  young 
girls  who  have  a spite  against  a rival  in  their  affec- 
tions, and  by  this  means  seek  to  regain  the  lost 
lover. 

There  were  certain  persons  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  witchcraft,  and  they  made  a lucrative 
trade  by  deluding  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
A certain  Griffith  Ellis,  residing  near  Llanberis, 
was  supposed  to  have  this  power,  and  was  resorted 
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to  from  far  and  near  Tby  those  who  believed  them- 
selves or  their  cattle  to  be  under  a curse.  Money 
was  of  course  required  as  a preliminary.  He  told 
them  that  by  looking  into  a certain  sort  of  glass, 
he  could  tell  where  the  carse-pot  was  secreted, 
and  directed  them  to  the  spot  so  that  they  might 
find  it  and  relieve  themselves  of  the  curse. 

Another  popular  belief  was  that  all  wells  the 
overflow  of  which  ran  to  the  south  had  the  pro- 
perty of  cursing  wells.  Such  a well  near  Penrhos 
was  much  resorted  to  to  curse  or  cure  the  cancer. 
The  person  seeking  relief  was  to  wash  in  the 
water,  and  uttering  curses  against  the  disease,  was 
to  drop  pins  round  the  well. 

A carpenter  now  in  my  service  tells  me  that 
when  a boy  he  frequently  went  to  the  well  to  pick 
up  the  pins  scattered  about.  The  damage  from 
trespass  was  so  great  that  the  farmer  destroyed 
the  well  by  draining. 

Holywell  and  Llaneilian  in  Anglesey  were 
always  considered  to  have  extraordinary  quali- 
ties either  in  curing  disease  or  inflicting  curses. 
Anghared  Lloyd,  in  his  History  of  Anglesey,  says, 
after  bathing  in  the  well  the  sick  person  deposited 
alms  in  a chest  (cyff-elian)  which  was  in  the 
church.  Cathrall  says  it  was  of  the  form  of  a 
trunk  studded  with  nails,  and  having  an  aperture 
at  the  top  to  slip  the  money  in.  It  got  so  full 
that  the  parishioners  purchased  three  farms  with 
the  money. 

In  a passage  from  the  chancel  is  a chapel  called 
My  or,  or  a place  of  meditation.  A superstition 
attaches  to  a chest  of  oak  built  into  the  wall.  I 
have  heard  that  j^ears  ago  this  chest  was  the  de- 
posit for  money  which  was  always  dropped  into  it, 
as  the  curse  or  crooked  pin  was  thrown  into  the 
well. 

Often  in  my  youth  have  I heard  It  whispered 
that  corpse-lights  had  been  seen  on  the  dangerous 
reef  of  rocks  called  Cereg  of  Gwyn  off  Penrhos, 
and  that  a wreck  with  loss  of  life,  was  certain  to 
occur.  Will-o’-the-Wisp  was  seen  dancing  in 
the  low  grounds,  luring  the  drunken  wanderer 
into  the  bog,  where  it  left  him  up  to  his  waist  in 
water ; but  poor  Will-o’-the-Wisp  is  now  starved 
to  death,  and  his  breath  is  taken  from  him  \ his 
light  is  qpenched  for  ever  by  the  improving 
farmer,  who  has  drained  the  bog ; and  instead  of 
the  rank  decaying  vegetation  of  the  autumn,  where 
bitterns  and  snipes  delighted  to  secrete  themselves, 
crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  are  grown. 

Then  again  we  heard  of  the  Fairies  or  the  Tyl- 
wyth  Teg,  good  and  bad,  malicious  or  friendly. 
No  one  doubted  that  such  spirits  sported  them- 
selves in  their  favourite  haunts,  or  delighted  to' 
plague  mortal  men  and  women.  Old  Nan  Owen 
of  the  mountain,  or  Owen  the  old  gardener,^  would 
discourse  by  the  hour  in  low  and  whispered  tones 
about  the  mischievous  pranks  of  these  airy 
sprites. 


One  day,  some  thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Stanley 
went  to  one  of  the  old  houses  to  see  an  old  woman 
she  often  visited.  It  was  a wretched  hovel ; so 
unusually  dark  when  she  opened  the  door,  that 
she  called  to  old  Betty  Griffith,  but  getting  no 
answer,  she  entered  the  room.  A little  tiny 
window  of  one  pane  of  glass  at  the  further  side 
of  the  room  gave  a feeble  light.  A few  cinders 
alight  in  the  miserable  grate  also  gave  a glimmer 
of  light,  which  enabled  her  to  see  where  the 
bed  used  to  be  in  a recess.  To  her  surprise  she 
saw  it  entirely  shut  out  by  a barricade  of  thick 
gorse,  so  closely  packed  and  piled  up  that  no  bed 
was  to  be  seen.  Again  she  called  Betty  Griffith  ; 
no  response  came.  She  looked  round  the  wretched 
room ; the  only  symptom  of  life  was  a plant  of 
the  wandering  Jew  {Saxifragq  tricolor),  so  called 
by  the  poor  people,  and  dearly  loved  to  grace  their 
windows.  It  was  planted  in  a broken  j ar  or  tea- 
pot on  the  window,  trailing  its  long  tendrils 
around,  with  here  and  there  a new  formed  plant 
seeming  to  derive  sustenance  from  the  air  alone. 
As  she  stood  struck  with  the  miserable  poverty  of 
the  human  abode,  a faint  sigh  came  from  behind 
the  gorse.  She  went  close  and  said,  Betty,  where 
are  you  ? ” Betty  instantly  recognised  her  voice, 
and  ventured  to  turn  herself  round  from  the  wall. 
Mrs.  Stanley  then  made  a small  opening  in  the 
gorse  barricade,  which  sadly  pricked  her  fingers  -, 
she  saw  Betty  in  her  bed,  and  asked  her,  Are 
5mu  not  well  ? are  you  cold,  that  you  are  so  closed 
,up  ? ” “ Cold  ! no.  It  is  not  cold,  Mrs.  Stanley; 
it  is  the  Tylwyth  Teg ; they  never  will  leave  me 
alone;  there  they  sit  making  faces  at  me,  and 
trying  to  come  to  nie.^’ — “ Indeed  ! oh  how  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  Betty!  ” — ^^Like  to  see 
them,  is  it  ? Oh,  don’t  say  so.” — Oh,  but,  Betty, 
they  must  be  so  pretty  and  good.”-— Good  ? they 
are  not  good.” 

By  this  time  the  old  woman  got  excited,  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  knew  she  should  hear  more  from  her 
about  the  fairies,  so  she  said,  ‘‘Well,  I will  go 
out ; they  never  will  come  if  I am  here.”  Old 
Betty  replied  sharply,  “No,  do  not  go.  You' 
must  not  leave  me.  I will  tell  you  all  about 
them.  Ah ! they  come  and  plague  me  sadly.  If 
I am  up  they  will  sit  upon  the  table ; they  turn 
nay  milk  sour  and  spill  my  tea ; then  they  will 
not  leave  me  at  peace  in  bed,  but  come  all  round 
me  and  mock  at  me.”  — “ But,  Betty,  tell  me 
what  is  all  this  gorse  tor?  It  must  have  been 
great  trouble  to  you  to  make  it  all  so  close.” — 
“Is  it  not  to  keep  them  off?  They  cannot  get 
through  this,  it  pricks  them  so  bad,  and  then  I 
get  some  rest.”  So  she  replaced  the  gorse  and 
left  old  Betty  Griffith  happy  in  her  device  for 
getting  rid  of  the  Tylw  yth  Teg. 

Here  we  find  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
superstitions' of  the  middle  ages;  the  same  belief 
in  witchcraft  that  animated  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
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Gloucester,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  with  her 
associates  Margery  Joiirdan  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Bolinhroke.  The  same  belief  still  influences  the 
ignorant  peasant  in  Wales  to  seek  revenge  and 
assistance  from  the  black  art.  The  poor  tortured 
frog  is  but  the  type  of  the  wax  manikin,  which, 
either  stuck  with  pins  in  mortal  parts  or  melted 
before  a slow  fire,  was  supposed  to  bring  disease 
of  death  to  the  object  desired.  Witchery  and 
belief  in  spirits  is  a remnant  of  savage  life,  and 
never  will  be  eradicated  from  the  human  mind, 
not  even  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  low-bred. 
Do  we  not  see  the  rankest  superstition  and  belief 
in  spirits  pervade  a whole  continent,  and  occupy 
the  minds  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  highest  in  rfiuk  and  wealth  in 
England  ? 

■ Tyler,  in  his  Frimitive  CuItHre,  has  treated  this 
subject  so  ably,  I must  refer  to  him,  as  my  re- 
marks would  be  but  a poor  repetition.  The  law  of , 
Edgar  forbids  well  worshippings,  necromancers 
and  divinations,  and  stone  worshipping.  Canute 
issued  the  same  la^v. 

Yet  Roman  Catholic  superstition  continued  this 
custom,  and  availed  itself  of  the  habit  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  in  which  they  established  their 
religion.*  Notwithstanding  their  laws  against  su- 
perstitious practices,  we  find  them  still  practised 
by  the  ignorant.  Stone  worship,  or  belief  in  the 
properties  of  certain  stones,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  still  lingers  amongst  the  people.  To  rub 
against  a certain  holy  stone,  or  crawl  under  a 
hollow  stone  at  Ardenne,  was  witnessed  by  a 
relation  of  mine  a few  years  ago.  The  belief  in 
the  virtues  of  springs  is  common ; and  how  many 
holy  wells  are  met  with  which  are  still  supposed 
to  work  miracles ! 


Russian  Folk  Lore  : Mice.— In  reading  about 
the  Devon  superstition  regarding  mice,  I was  re- 
minded of  one  strongly  resembling  it,  which  is 
prevalent  in  Russia.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
mice  in  a house  formerly  free  of  them  is  con-, 
sidered  a certain  sign  of  death,  and  the  omen  was 
once  curiously  fLilfilled  ,to  my  knowledge,  A 
family  lived  a year  and  a half  in  a house  without 
ever  being  troubled  with  mice,  but  in  the  second 
spring  quite  a swarm  of  them  appeared  in  some 
of  the  rooms.  The  servant  constantly  complained 
of  the  difficulty  she  had  to  keep  anything  clean  or 
safe  from  them,  as  they  penetrated  drawers  and 
cupboards,  specially  delighting,  apparently,  in 
scampering  over  the  plate  and  crockery.  In  June 
the  father  of  the  family  d^ed,  and  the  mice  dis- 
appeared as  unaccountably  as  they  came;  the 
family  remained  in  the  house  till  Octobei*,  but 


* Lingard’s  History  of  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 


saw  them  no  more.  Black  beetles  appearing  in 
like  manner  are  also  considered  to  prognosticate 
some  event,  marriage  as  well  as  death.  Airam. 

P.S.  I forgot  to  say  that  no  attempts  were 
made  for  their  extirpation,  either  with  traps  or 
poison. 


Durham  Folk  Lore  : Cure  for  Toothache. 
Some  years  ago  I had  an  hour  to  spare  whilst  on 
business  in  the  rural  village  of  West  Auckland, 
and  strayed  into  the  ancient  graveyard  attached 
to  St.  Helen’s  church.  The  aged  sexton  was, 
with  an  assistant,  engaged  in  digging  a grave  for 
an  adult,  and  during  the  process  he  threw  up  a 
skull  in  my  presence.  He  took  it  up  in  his  hands, 
and  remarked  to  his  companion  that  if  he  was 
ever  troubled  with  the  toothache  he  was  only  to 
pull  one  of  the  teeth  out  with  his  own,  and  he 
would  be  cured  on  the  spot. 

C.  M.  Carlton. 

Advertiser  Office,  Durham. 


Irish  Superstition. — A neighbour  of  mine, 
Protestant,  churchwarden,  and  of  a certain  re- 
spectable position  as  a farmer,  usually  addressed, 
for  instance,  as  W^.  Longlegs,  Esq.,  recently  had 
his  hand  wounded  with  a thorn.  The  thorn  was 
extracted;  but  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  same 
hand,  some  two  inches  from  the  thorn  wound, 
appeared  a gathering,  which  burst,  and  is  called 
here  “ a running  worm.”  After  some  weeks  of 
suffering  from  it,  causing  the  arm  to  swell,  &c. 
&c.,  the  patient  became  better — on  which  I con- 
gratulated him.  He  said  in  reply : I have  been 
a great  fool,  tormenting  and  quacking  myself  for 
the  last  two  months,  when  I might  have  got 
cured  at  once  by  sending  for  Jack  So-and-so.” 
“ WJio  is  he  ? ” “ He  is  a seventh  son,  that  lives 

over  yonder  at  the  bog  side:  he  just  rubbed  the 
place  with  his  hand  gently  once  or  twice,  and  the 
worm  was  healed  right  off.”  ‘‘You  are  very 
easy  of  belief,”  I said,  “ and  I never  so  much  as 
heard  of  a running  worwi.”  “ Oh  ! there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it ; for  Jack  told  me  he  saw  the 
worm  once,  and  he  cured  my  daughter  once 
before  this  of  a running  worm  in  her  leg  by 
merely  touching  it  with  his  hand,  and  my  neigh- 
bour Tom’s  two  little  girls.”  This  piece  of  folk 
lore  comes  from  Meath. 


Norfolk  Weather  Saying. — 

“Rain  afore  chutch  (church), 

Rain  all  the  week, 

Little  or  much.” 

Anon. 


Throwing  the  Slipper.  — Reading  an  old 
Latin  treatise  on  the  word  Jiml  (Christmas), 
written  by  a Dane,  I came  upon  a Danish  stanza, 
quot^  from  Lyschander’s  CJironicon  Groenlandice 
■rhythmicon,  which  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  anywhere  else  : — 
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“ Han  senclte  til  Irland  sin  skiden  skoe, 

Og  bod  den  Konge,  som  der  monne  boe 
Han  skulde  dem  hsederlig  bsere 
Paa  Juuledag  i sin  kongelig  Pragt, 

Og  kjende  ban  havde  sit  Rige  og  Magt 
Af  Xorges  og  (pernes  Herre.” 

“ He  sent  to  Ireland  his  dh’ty  shoes, 

And  commanded  the  king  who  lived  there 
To  wear  them  with  honour 

Christmas  day  in  his  royal  state, 

-And  to  own  that  he  had  his  power  and  kingdom 
'Prom  the  Lord  of  Norway  and  the  Isles.” 

The  Norwegian  king  here  alluded  to  is  pro- 
bably Magnus  Berfoetti  (barefoot),  who  reigned 
from  1093  to  1103,  and  conquered  a portion  of 
Ireland  and  the  islands  round  Scotland.  This 
stanza  seems  to  refer  to  a custom  of  sending  shoes 
to  another  as  a mark  of  dominion  on  the  part  of 
the  sender,  and 'a  sign  of  subjection  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  shoes 
were  dirty — a fact  which  brings  it  still  nearer  to 
the  throwing  the  slipper.  There  can  therefore  ’ 
be  little  doubt  that  the  throwing  the  slipper  at 
weddings  originally  meant  the  dominion  of  one, 
und  the  subjection  of  the  other,  of  the  married 
couple.  We  may  imagine  that  ladies  did  it  in  a 
mocking  way  to  one  of  their  number  who  had 
subjected  herself  to  the  dominion  of  her  husband, 
while  they  themselves  did  not  yet  acknowledge 
anyone  as  their  lord  and  master.  We  can  fancy 
that  by  this  they  wished  to  say  figuratively,  we 
are  still  free,  we  are  our  own  masters,  but  thou 
hast  now  given  up  thy  liberty  and- independence. 
We  can  also  suppose,  which  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  that  ladies  wished  to  furnish  their  friend 
with  a sufficient  stock  of  old  shoes,  which  she 
might  make  her  husband  wear  as  a sign  of  homage 
and  submission.  And  it  is  still  a common  ex- 
pression in  Denmark,  that  a lady  who  rules  her 
husband  has  him  under  the  slipper^  There  is 
perhaps  the  same  meaning  in  Over  Edom  will  I 
cast  my  shoe,”  Ps.  lx.  8 ; cf.  Deut.  xxv.  9,  and 
Ruth  iv.  7, 8,  as  in  the  sending  of  the  shoe  in  the 
Danish  stanza.  J(5n  A.  HjALTALfisr. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Irish  Custom:. — Would  my  quondam  acquaint- 
ance and  your  valued  correspondent  Mr.  Maurice 
Lenihah  kindly  inform  an  Irish  dabbler  in  an- 
tique lore  how  far  the  subjoined  quotation  from 
Bishop  Kennett  is  now  applicable  ? — 

“ It  is  a good  and  pious  custom  in  Ireland  that  the 
natives  on  passing  over  a bridge  invariably  pull  off  their 
hats,  or,  giving  some  other  token  of  respect,  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  builder  of  the  bridge.” 

WiLERiD  or  Galway. 

Tune:  ^^Gilty  Coate  Peggy.” — This  tune, 
mentioned  as  not  yet  identified  in  The  Roxhui'ghe 
Ballads,  i.  248  (Ballad  Society),  should  no  doubt 
be  looked  for  under  “ Kilt  thy  Coat,  Peggy.” 

W.  F.  (2.) 


Shakespeare’s  French  : “ King  Henry  V.,” 
Act  III.  Sc.  7.— At  p.  347,  4*“  S.  i.  N.  & Q.” 
I expressed  my  belief  that  the  dauphin’s  quota- 
tion from  2 St.  Pet.  ii.  22  was  from  a French  ver- 
sion. In  “ Le  Nouveau  Testament,  dest  a dire  La 
Nouuelle  Alliance  de  Nostre  Seigneur  Jesus- Christ. 
Se  vend  a Charenton  par  Antoine  Cellier,  &c. 
M.DC.LXix.,”  and  shown  to  be  the  authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  French  Reformed  Church  by  being 
followed  by  a Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms, 
with  their  Tunes — Forms  of  Prayer — Baptism — 
Holy  Supper — and  Marriage,  Catechism,  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  forty  articles,  I find — 

“ Le  chien  est  retourne  a son  propre  vomissement ; & 
la  truye  lavee  [esf  retournee  a se  veautrer]  au  bourbier.” 

That  is,  these  are  the  exact  words  of  the  dauphin 
with  the  exception  of  those  I have  placed  within 
brackets,  and  which  were  doubtless  struck  out 
by  Shakespeare  to  make  the  saying  more  'terse, 
quotable,  and  proverb-like. 

A similar  edition  is  noted  by  Brunet  as  pub- 
lished at  La  Haye  in  1664,  but  he  gives  no  further 
information  than  that  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  by  Marot  and  Beza.  I would  ask, 
who  are  the  authors  of  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  when  was  it  set  forth? 
Also,  was  it  an  original  versiqn,  or  founded  on  an 
older  one  ? B.  Nicholson. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  . CLERGY  OF 
LONDON  IN  TIMES  PAST. 

The  following  original  paper  is  without  date, 
but  can,  I think,  from  the  writing  and  from  inter- 
nal evidence,  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  In  Rushworth’s  Historical 
Collections,  under  the  year  1634,  a petition  on  the 
same  subject  will  be  found,  which  was  referred  to 
the  xArchbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  commis- 
sioners, and  afterwards  to  the  king  himself,  but 
without  any  result.  The  king,”  says  Maitland 
in  his  History  of  London  (i.  306),  was  afraid  to 
make  an  absolute  decision  thereof,  seeing  it  was 
against  the  general  sense  of  the  people.” 

Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

“ The  maintenance  of  the  clergie  of  London  in  times 
past  clieifly  consisted  of  tithes  and  offringes. 

“ For  tithes  the  citizens  paid  the  tenth  of  theire  per- 
sonal! imployments  ; if  they  still  paid  then  one  rich 
man  should  pay  more  tithes  then  some  one  of  the  benefices 
are  now  worth. 

“The  oblations  or  offrings  were  the  payments  out  of 
the  rents  of  houses  and  shopps  w=*^  were  setled  by  a con- 
stitution of  Roger  Niger,  who  was  B.  of  London  in  the 
years  1228,  who  appointed  the  inhabitants  and  occupiers 
of  everie  house  and  shopp  to  offer  to  his  Parson  or  Curate 
upon  every  Sonday  and  holliday  a farthing  of  evry  x®  rent 
or  annuall  penc’on,  w'^^  arose  to  iij*  in  the  pound  per 
Annu,  w‘='^  so  continued  for  the  space  of  300  yeares  or 
thereabout  untill  y®  time  of  King  Hen.  the  8*^  when  as 
the  citizens  began  to  detaine  these  duties,  supposing  them 
not  due  by  law  : Whereupon  the  said  King  Hen.  the  8‘^ 
by  two  proclamations  commaunded  the  payment  of  them 
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under  paine  of  Fine  and  imprisonment,  and  afterwards 
a decree  was  made  by  certaine  lordes  by  vertue  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  for  tbe  payment  of  ij*  ix^  in  the 
pound  rent,  of  all  houses  and  shopps  w^'^out  fraude  and 
covin. 

“ Since  time  some  have  devised  and  put  in  practice 
manj^  frauds  to  defeate  them  of  theire  tithes  ; as  for  ex- 
ample : 

“ Some  reserve  theire  rents  by  bonds. 

“ Others  make  double  leases,  one  to  shew  y®  parson, 
the  other  for  the  landlord. 

“ Others  let  implements  for  great  sums,  and  houses  for 
litle. 

“ Others  call  theire  shopps  by  y®  names  of  stalls,  stand- 
ings, and  sheds. 

“ Others  call  theire  rents  by  new  names  or  yearly  In- 
comes, fines,  Anuities,  Penc’ons,  new  years  guifts,  weeklie 
paiments,  &c.  ' 

“ Devises  and  trickes  never  hard  of  in  times  past. 

“And  whereas  the  Parsons  have  from  time  to  time 
complained  to  the  Lo.  Maiors  (by  the  foresaid  decree 
appointed  theire  Judges),  and  could  get  from  them  no 
releife ; yea,  whereas  all  other  Ecclesiasticall  Judges 
have  daily  punished  the  detainers  of  tithes  by  excommu- 
nication and  other  censures  of  the  church,  the  Lo.  Maiors 
never  punished  any  one  man  according  to  the  statute 
(that  ever  could  be  hard  of)  for  detention  of  tithe.  And 
also  many  of  them  use  these  fraudes  themselves,  not  onl}^ 
in  theire  owne  private,  but  also  in  letting  the  houses  and 
shopps  belonging  to  the  citie,  as  o f one  house.  The  Maior 
and  Committies  call  the  increased  rent  by  the  name  of  a 
Fine,  and  in  a writing  upon  record  do  insert  the  cause 
why  they  call  it  so  to  bee  (to  a voide  further  charges  to 
the  Parson). 

“And  they  let  the  shopps  in  the  exchaunge  by  the 
names  of  standings  and  stalls,  although  they  were  given 
them  by  S®  Thomas  Gresham,  by  the  name  of  shopps  : 
and  also  that  the  ladie  Gresham  his  wife  let  them  by 
that  name : by  which  tricke  the  Parsons  to  whome  the 
tithe  of  those  shopps  belonge,  have  beene  defeated  of 
theire  duties. 

“ And  moreover  thej’’  have  by  the  decree  gon  about  to 
suppresse  the  Parsones  livings  and  yet  raised  their  owne 
impropriac’ons  of  Christ  church  from  50'*  per  annum 
neere  to  300"  p’  Annu,  whereupon  the  Parsons  about  three 
years  since  petitioned  his  Ma"®  to  referr  the  considerac’on 
of  their  wronges  to  the  most  reverend  and  honorable  lordes 
the  Lo.  Archb.  of  Cant.,  his  grace  the  Lo.  Chaunc.  of  Eng- 
land, the  b.b.  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  the  two 
lo.  Cheife  Justices. 

“The  w®!*  lords  upon  hearing  advised  them  to  prosecute 
a case  before  the  lo.  Maior,  and  if  they  found  no  reliefe 
from  him  to  appeale  to  the  lo.  Chauncelo®  for  helpe. 

“ Whereupon  the  Parson  of  Gracechurch  complained  of 
one  Gough,  who  had  hired  part  of  oneM®  BurrilFs  howse, 
and  paid  therefore  30"  per  Annti  rent,  and  denied  to  pay 
any  tithe  for  it. 

“ M*"  Burrill  the  landlord  appeared  for  his  tenant,  and 
confesseth  30"  per  annu  to  be  paid  to  him  by  said  Gough, 
and  that  five  pound  of  the  said  summ  was  rent,  and  the 
other  som  of  25"  to  bee  a fine,  although  it  was  quarterly 
paid  w‘**  the  rent,  and  as  rent,  and  that  the  house  was 
bound  for  the  payment  thereof. 

“ The  Lo.  Maior  ordered  for  Burrill,  and  gave  not  one 
sixe  pence  increase  to  the  Parson  : And  j^et  about  the  same 
time  the  said  Lo.  Maior  made  an  order  for  the  farmer  of 
their  forenamed  impropriation  of  Christchurch,  b}*’  w®"  the 
tithe  of  one  house  divided  was  raised  from  53®  to  18"  per 
annu. 

“ And  also  whereas  for  400  years  or  thereabouts  Rent 
for  tithe  in  London  hath  beene  annua  pensio  pro  qua 
domus  locatur,  as  appeareth  by  many  Recordes ; the  said 


lo.  Maior  by  the  advice  of  his  counsell  alloweth  that,  only 
for  rent  w®"  is  reserved  out  of  houses  or  shopps  for 
theire  heires  ; or  for  w®**  a distresse  may  be  taken,  etc. 

“ By  w®"  meanes  the  Parsons  must  hereafter  take  theire 
tithes  out  of  such  yearly  payments  w®"  it  shall  please 
the  citizens  to  reserve  for  theire  heires:  and  where  no 
distresse  can  bee  taken,  they  must  be  distressed  for  tithe. 
And  moreover  whereas  all  fraude  is  forbidden  in  genere 
by  the  first  clause  of  the  decree,  the  lo.  Maior  by  his 
order  limitted  fraude  to  the  lessning  of  rent  accostomed,. 
or  to  reservi’g  no  rent  at  all,  by  w®"  meanes  a citizen 
may  hereafter  let  out  part  of  his  house  never  rented 
before  for  a pepper  come  or  sixe  pence  per  annu  rent,  and 
take  40"  per  annu  in  the  name  of  a fine  (as  some  do 
alredie),  and  pay  no  tithe  at  all. 

“ The  Parson  agreived  complained  in  his  Ma"®^  piigii 
court  of  Chauncery  where  he  hath  had  three  hearings 
and  hath  found  the  most  honorable  the'  lo.  keeper  & the 
reverend  Judges  to  bee  his  most  compassionate  patrons. 

“ But  whereas  the  Councell  of  the  Citie  reports  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  reliefe  theire,  because 
the  law  is  defective,  and  that  M®  Burrill  hath  offered  to 
lay  100"  to  ten  shillings  to  the  same  effect.  They  must 
bee  most  humble  suters  to  his  Ma"®  beeing  theire  supreme 
ordinary  to  relieve  them  as  King  Hen.  the  8*"  did  theire 
predecessors  in  the  like  case. 

“ Otherwise  for  compiayning  they  are  likly  to  have 
the  burthen  of  fraudes  doubled  and  tripled  on  them,  and 
also  to  have  that  little  w®"  hereafter  men  have  given  of 
conscience  in  this  case  taken  from  them,  and  moreover 
hereafter  to  bee  divided,  and  the  tithe  of  all  mansion 
houses  shalbee  at  a stinte  for  ever  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
the  clergie  of  London. 

“ Motives  for  reliefe. 

“ 1.  ffrom  the  persones  of  them  that  complaine  who 
are  such  as  have  cure  of  theire  soules,  ana  yet  have  theire 
bread  taken  atvay  from  them  by  fraude,  theire  labors  and 
charges  beeing  now  much  more  then  at  the  making  of 
the  decree. 

“ 2.  ffrom  the  parties  wronging  them,  who  are  not  all 
in  generall  (for  theire  are  many  good  citizens  who  do 
abhorr  and  hate  these  frauds)  but  for  the  most  part,  thej’’ 
are  men  either  misliking  the  ecclesiastique  government,, 
who  by  those  fraudes  take  the  maintenance  clue  to  them, 
who  have  cure  of  theire  soules,  and  give  it  to  the  factions 
that  humor  them : And  also  men  living  upon  interest 
mony,  who  although  they  receive  theire  tenth  without, 
fraude  and  covin,  yet  they  have  divised  many  of  these 
trickes  to  deceive  theire  Parsons  of  God’s  tenth. 

“ 3.  ffrom  the  place,  to  witt  the  richest  in  the  king- 
dome,  and  theire  Parsons  livings  are  the  poorest  not 
exceeding  20,  25,  30,  40,  50",  and  few  above  one  hundred 
marks  per  Annum.*  There  are  few  livings  in  the  Coun- 
trie  taxed  as  the  livings  in  London  are,  but  yeld  two  or 
three  times  more  proffit  to  their  Incumbents. 

“ 4.  ffrom  the  inequallitie  of  payment  by  reason  of  these 
fraudes,  for  by  calling  of  the  yearly  rent,  fine,  M®  Burrill, 
who  hath  bene  called  upon  to  bee  Sheriff  of  London, 
payeth  lesse  tithe  then  the  poore  Clarke  of  the  parish, 
and  some  one  rich  Alderman  by  these  trickes  hath  paied 
lesse  then  the  poore  beadle  of  the  warde. 

“ And  whereas  the  ordinary  objection  is,  if  these  fraudes 
should  bee  taken  away  the  Parsones  should  have  to 
much  ; whereas  now  they  are  constrained  many  of  them 
to  live  of  the  charities  of  theire  people. 

“ Although  these  frauds  should  bee  taken  away,  yet  the 
benefices  w*!*!!!  the  walls,  should  but  paralell  in  estate 
the  benefices  in  the  contrie  of  the  like  taxe. 


“*  The  London  Benefices  are  higher  rated  in  the  K. 
bookes  then  others  in  any  p^  of  the  kingdome. 
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“ Yet  the  Parsones  are  contented  to  take  as  the  citie 
doth  in  theire  impropriation  of  Christchurch,  and  wlisreas 
the  inhabitants  over  and  above  theire  title  doe  give  100 
marke  per  annum  to  a lecturer,  they  will  ease  theire 
^ishioners  of  that  charge  b}'^  supplying  theire  owne  places. 

“ Moreover  the  parsones  and  vicars  to  a void  impu- 
tation of  the  over  greatnes  of  theire  livings  are  contented 
to  sett  out  within  the  walls  of  London  one  halfe  of  the 
beneiices  to  bee  stinted  at  lOOi^  per  annum  and  lesse  : the 
other  for  y®  most  part  at  150^%  and  y®  best  at  200^*  per 
annti  and  no  more.^’ 


HELL  IS  PAVED  WITH  GOOD  INTENTIONS.” 

In  1605  S.  Francis  de  Sales  writes  to  Madame 
de  Chantal : — 

“ Do  not  be  troubled  by  S.  Bernard’s  saying  that  ‘ Hell 
is  full  of  good  intentions  and  wills.’  There  are  two  kinds 
of  good  will.  One  says,  ‘ I would  fain  do  well,  but  it  is 
hard  to  do,  and  so  I shall  not  do  it.’  The  other  says,  ‘ I 
mean  to  do  right,  but  I have  less  strength  than  good 
will,  and  that  hinders  me.’  The  first  of  these  fills  Hell, 
the  second  Paradise.  The  first  only  begins  to  wish,  but 
does  not  go  on  to  will ; such  wishes  have  no  courage, 
the}'-  are  mere  abortions,  and  thus  they  help  to  people 
helb  But  the  second  results  in  earnest,  well-formed  de- 
sires ; and  thus  Daniel  is  called  ‘ a man  of  desires'.’  * May 
God  vouchsafe  to  give  us  the  perpetual  aid  of  His  Holy 
Spirit ! ” 

The  above  is  taken  from  an  excellent  Selection 
from  the  Spiritual  Letters  of  S.  Francis  Fe  Sales, 
translated  by  the  author  of  A.  Dominican  Artist, 
and  lately  published  by  Kivingtons  (Let.  xii. 
p.  70).  The  letter  is  numbered  71  in  the  edition 
Blaise.  The  saying  is  quoted  again  in  another  of 
S.  Francis’s  letters  (Liv.  2,  Ep.  22)  in  the  edition 
printed  by  Leonard  in  1726,  and  given  in  Collot’s 
selection  from  S.  Francis  entitled  La  Vraie  et 
Solicle  Piete,  part  i.  chap.  75.  Some  years  ago  I 
'hunted  for  it  in  S.  Bernard,  but  without  success. 
In  the  First  Series  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  it  was  discussed, 
but  not  traced  up  higher  than  George  Herbert’s 
collection  of  proverbs.  Your  Maltese  correspond- 
ent quotes  (without  naming)  a Spanish  work  of 
later  date  in  which  the  proverb  is  quoted  and  ex- 
plained thus : — 

“There  is  no  sinner,  how  bad  soever,  but  hath  an 
intention  to  better  his  life,  although  death  doth  surpi’ise 
him.”— “ N.  & Q.”  vi.  120. 

The  force  of  the  saying  is  brought  out  by  the 
words  of  S.  James,  iv.  17 — 

“ To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to 
him  it  is  sin.” 

And  Ecclus.  xiv.  13,  14 — 

“ Do  good  unto  thy  friend  before  thou  die,  and  accord- 
ing to  thy  ability  stretch  out  thy  hand  and  give  to  him. 
Defraud  not  thyself  of  the  good  day,  and  let  not  the  part 
of  a good  desire  overpass  thee.” 

We  can  well  believe  that,  in  the  case  ^ of  un- 
happy souls  after  death,  the  pains  of  memory  will 
much  enhance  their  misery ; remembering  that 

* Dan.  X.  11.  See  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the 
margin  of  our  English  version. 


good  they  might  have  done  and  thought  of  doing 
but  never  did,  and  that  they  will  be  haunted  by 
their  intentions  of  good  not  fulfilled  and  opportu- 
nities of  good  not  used.  The  correspondent  who 
started  the  subject  in  N.  & Q.”  (1®‘  S.  ii.  86) 
denied  that  ‘^good  intentions”  could  exist  in  hell, 
and  declared  that  the  “ authentic  ” reading  is 
The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.” 
But  the  fact  is,  by  good  intentions  ” we  merely 
mean  intentions  of  good  ; such  intentions  have  no 
actual  good  in  them  unless  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible.  As  S.  Bernard  says;  ^‘Voluntas  tamen 
bona  non  est,  si  non  operatur  quod  potest.”  {De 
Interiori  Domo,  c.  2.)  The  ambiguous  phrase 
puzzled  this  correspondent,  and  made  him  write 
his  quaint  “Note  of  Admiration!”  Coleridge 
observes  in  his  Omniana : — 

“ I have  somewhere  read  this  remark  : Omne  meritum 
est  voluntariiim,  aut  voluntate  oi'iginis  aui  origine  volun- 
tatis.”  Quaintly  as  this  is  expressed,  it  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration, and  gives  the  true  meaning  of  Baxter’s  famous 
saying — ‘ Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.’  ” — Notes 
Theol.  Polit.  mid  Miscel.  Loud.  1853,  p.  359. 

Q.  Q. 


Pierrepont’s  Refuge. — At  the  northern  end  of 
St.  James’s  Street  is  a refuge  for  foot  passengers, 
and  on  the  foot  of  the  lamp-post,  in  the  centre  of 
the  refuge,  is  inscribed  “ Pierrepont’s  Refuge.”  I 
have  been  told  that  this  refuge  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  an  Hon.  Mr.  Pierrepont,  a member 
of  White’s  Club  and  of  the  Turf  Club  then  in 
Arlington  Street,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
across  the  top  of  St.  James’s  Street  when  con- 
stantly going  from  one  club  to  the  other,  and 
found  this  particular  crossing  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. I am  assured  that  on  the  very  day  that  this 
refuge  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public,  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  when  crossing  the  streets  in  some  other 
part  of  London,  was  run  over  by  a Hansom  cab 
and  killed.  H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

[We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  that 
these  safeguards  for  foot  passengers  generally  should  be 
called  “ VVestmeaths,”  after  the  venerable  nobleman  to 
whom  the  public  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  introduc- 
tion, the  late  Marquess  of  Westmeath.  He  it  was  who  . 
first  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  our  streets  by  the 
Eeturns  of  persons  killed  or  injured  in  the  metropolis, 
which  he  moved  for  in  many  successive  sessions ; and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  these  Returns  we  owe 
the  erection  of  West^ueaths  at  all  our  most  dangerous 
crossings. — Ed.] 

Natural.: — Some  time  ago  there  was  a discus- 
sion in  “N.  & 0,.”  as  to  the  word  natural  as 
applied  to  legitimate  offspring.  The  following 
monumental  inscription  from  Strype’s  Life  and 
Acts  of  Arclibishop  Whitgift  is  a good  instance  in 
point : — 

“ George,  the  third  son  of  Henry,  and  brother  of  our 

archbishop was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 

of  St.  Faith’s,  under  St.  Paul’s,  where  he  had  upon  his 
gravestone  this  inscription : ‘ Here  lieth  the  body  of 
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George  Wliitgift,  Esq.,  one  of  the  natural  brothers  of 
John  Whitgift,  late  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
which  George  deceased  the  19th  of  April,  an.  Dorn. 
1611.’  ” 

CORNUB. 

SiGisrs  ON  Doorposts.  — Many  of  the  every-day 
observances  of  the  modern  Jews  are  matters  of 
curiosity  to  people  generally.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  I have  received  from  a friend  in 
Brighton  two  m'zuzoth,  or  signs  found  nailed  to 
the  doorposts  in  a house  at  Brighton  that  had 
been  tenanted  by  Jews.  These  are  small  pieces 
of  prepared  skin,  about  two  and  a quarter  inches 
square,  each  folded  by  five  creases,  so  as  to  go 
into  a narrow  fiat  tin  case.  In  one  side  of  this  is 
a round  hole  provided  with  a bit  ctf  transparent 
talc.  The  two  inscribed  skins  are  exactly  alike, 
each  having  on  one  side,  in  twenty-two  very  small 
and  neatly  written  lines  of  Hebrew,  the  following 
passages  from  Deuteronomy ; — vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21. 
The  Hebrew  is  unpointed,  but  certain  letters 
have  the  taguin^  or  coronainenta,  usual  in  sacred 
MSS,,  and  to  which  wonderful  mystic  mean- 
ings are  attached.  The  words  and  are 
written  with  the  last  letter  of  each  word  large, 
as  printed  in  ordinary  Hebrew  Bibles,  also 
for  mystical  reasons.  On  the  other  side  are 
the  words  Coozu,  B'miichsaz,  Coozu,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  names  of  three  angels,  formed  from 
the  words  for  The  Lord  our  God  is  the  Lord,” 
on  cabbalistic  principles,  by  taking  the  letters 
following  those  in  the  original  sentence : thus, 
from  nin*’  we  get  1T13,  because  ^ follows  ' in  the 
alphabet,  1 follows  n,  and  T follows  p (So  we 
might  make  out  of  “ m/c,”  because  j follows 

«,  0 follows  n,  and  I follows  k.)  On  the  back  is 
also  the  word  shaddai,  Almighty,”  which 
happens  to  consist  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  three 
words  in  the  sentence  equivalent  to  keepeth  the 
doors  of  Israel,”  or,  as  some  say,  ^Hhe  habitation.” 
This  word  is  seen  through  the  talc  above  men- 
tioned, and  is  saluted  and  kissed  by  the  devout 
Jew  in  his  going  out  and  in  his  coming  in.  In 
one  of  my  specimens  the  talc  has  been  absent,  so 
that  the  sacred  word  is  nearly  kissed  away.  For 
very  full  information  respecting  ^phylacteries, 
fringes,  and  n-Uzuzoth,  as  now  used  by  the  Jews, 
see  Margoliouth’s  Fundamental  Principles  of  Mo- 
d&t'n  Judaism  Investigated,  London,  1843,  a very 
learned  and  interesting  work,  although  the  author 
is  occasionally  led  into  foolish  remarks  by  strong 
party  bias.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 


Age  op  Ships  : the  Chanticleer.”  — On 
September  27,  1832,  I was  in  company  with  Geo. 
Pearse,  formerly  surgeon  of  the  ‘‘  San  Josef,” 
appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  ofH.M.S.  ^^Chanti- 
cleer,” then  a hospital  ship  moored  opposite  the 


Penitentiary,  Millbank.  I was  present  at  a 
meeting  on  board  the  vessel,  when  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  took  the  chair.  Admiral  Sir  Bichard 
Keats,  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  Wm.  Hotham  were  also  there,  and  they 
spoke  of  the  great  deal  of  service  the  ship  had 
seen  independent  of  going  one  of  the  Polar  ex- 
peditions. Now  last  week  I saw  that  the  Chanti- 
cleer” had  returned  from  the  Pacific,  and  was  to 
be  put  out  of  commission.  The  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  corresponds.  Is  it  possible  that  a ship 
would  remain  so  long  in  service  ? Would  it  be 
improper  to  ask  in  “ N.  & Q.”  the  number  of 
years  that  a man-of-war  is  supposed  to  do  diitv  ? 

H.  W.  D. 

Arabella’s  Ghost.”— Who  is  the  author  of 
this  old  poem  ? The  first  line  runs  thus — 

“ Poor  Arabella  once  so  gay.” 

Scrutator. 

Ballad. — Where  is  the  entire  ballad  contain- 
ing this  verse  to  be  found  ? — 

“ Alas  ! by  some  degree  of  woe 
We  every  bliss  must  gain  ; 

The  heart  can  ne’er  a transport  know 
That  never  feels  a pain.” 

T.  W.  B. 

[See  a song  in  the  Poetical  Works  of  George  Lord 
Lyttelton,  edit.  1805,  p.  39.  j 

Baronies  in  Abeyance. — Where  can  I meet 
with  information  respecting  baronies  in  abeyance? 
Is  there  any  work  in  which  the  descent  of  the 
coheirs  and  their  existing  representatives  are  traced 
out  and  detailed  ? Such  a list  would,  I think, 
be  a useful  appendix  to  the  Peerage.  I have  for 
some  time  past  been  endeavouring  to  arrange  a 
list  of  this  description,  but  as  yet  with  but  partial 
success.  W.  J.  D.  Pink. 

5,  King  Street,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 

‘^Britons,  strike  Home!” — It  is  supposed 
that  Sir  Bobert  Howard  altered  Jonson’s  [?]  play 
Bonduca,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  stage  as  an 
opera.  Purcell  composed  the  music.  “Britons, 
strike  home ! ” was,  I am  told,  the  chorus  to  one 
of  the  songs.  Can  you  give  nie  the  name  of  the 
song  to  which  the  chorus  above  named  is  at- 
tached P Francis  E.  Paget. 

Elford  Eectory,  Tamwortli. 

[Consult  Bonduca,  aTraged}^,  altered  from  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  the  Music  composed  a.d.  1695,  by  Henrv' 
Purcell,  edited  and  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of 
Early  English  Dramatic  Music,  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault, 
F.S.A.,  1842,”  fol.  The  couplet  occurs  in  Act  III.  Sc.  2 ; 

“ Duet — Isf  and  Brd  Dridd. 

“ To  arms,  to  arms!  your  ensigns  straight  display  : 

Now,  now,  now,  set  the  battle  in  array ! 

The  oracle  of  war  declares 

Success  depends  upon  our  hearts  and  spears.” 

Solo  and  Chorus. 

“ Britons,  strike  home  ! revenge  j’our  country’s  wrongs  : 

Fight  and  record  yourselves  in  Druids’  songs.”] 
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. Captive’s  Coeein  in  Pkospect. — 

“That  unhappy  captive  who  each  morning  saw  his 
dreadful  prison  contracting  into  a coffin.” — Emil  Palleske, 
Schiller's  Life  and  Works  translated  by  Lady  Wallace, 
vol.i.  p.  411.  > 

A story  of  this  kind  has  often  been  told.  Is 
there  any  foundation  for  it  in  fact,  or  is  it  merely 
a dream  of  mediaeval  taletellers  ? A.  0.  V.  P. 

SiK  Boyle  Roche. — In  the  Ucho  of  Feb.  13, 
1872,  1 see  a leading  paragraph  which  commences 
thus : — 

“Sir  Boyle  Roche  is  not  dead.  In  the  great  Irish 
exodus  he  has  passed  over  to  America.  Dr.  Weissman— 
by  which  appropriate  name  he  is  now  known  in  the 
States  . . .” 

I have  referred  back  to  several  Baronetages  and 
Knightages  published  subsequently  to  the  year 
1858,  but  can  find  no  mention  of  the  name  alluded 
to.  Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me  with 
information  concerning  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  as  to  his 
family  and  services,  and  when  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ? R.  H.  M. 

Lee,  Kent. 

Cauleeild. — Edward,  first  Earl  of  Kingston, 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Caulfeild,  Esq., 
of  Druamon,  co.  Roscommon.  Who  was  Miss 
Caulfeild’s  mother  ? Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  says 
that  Thomas  Caulfeild  died  1747  unmarried.  If 
so.  Lady  Kingston  was  of  course  illegitimate. 

y.  s.  M. 

Wm.  ClIETON  OE  HOHGHTOlJf,  CO.  YoRK.  — 
William  Clifton  of  Houghton  parish,  Castleford,  co. 
York,  married  at  Kirkthorpe,  Nov.  15,  1688,  to 
Susannah  (Pyemont  ?)  ; died  Nov.  18,  1720,  aged 
sixty-one,  and  was  buried  in  All  Saints’  Church, 
Pontefract,  with  one  Richard  Ayre.  He  had  pro- 
perty in  Castleford,  Roth  well,  Wakefield,  Kirk- 
thorpe, Fetherstone,  Methley,  and  Pontefract. 
His  arms,  as  shown  by  the  seal  attached  to  his 
will,  were  those  of  Clifton,  of  Clifton,  co.  Notts, 
excepting  that  the  colours  are  not  distinguished  ,* 
and  he  was  a relative  (probably  a grandson)  of 
SirGervase  Clifton,  the  first  baronet  of  that  name. 
Information  as  to  this  gentleman’s  birth-place  and 
his  immediate  ancestors  would  be  a great  favour. 

J.  H.  Clieton, 

West  Wellow,  Romsey,  Hampshire. 

•'^The  Cups  and  Salmon.”— I saw  this  sig-n 
over  an  inn  while  at  Bristol,  and  have  .neither 
seen  a record  of  its  use  nor  met  with  it  before. 
What  is  its  origin  ? Th.  K.  Ttjllt, 

Broughton,  Manchester. 

Directory  oe  Foreign  Engineers. — Can  any 
one  inform  me  whether  there  is  a Directory  of  Ger- 
man, Prussian,  and  Belgian  Engineers,  and  the 
exact  title,  price,  and  date  of  publication,  as  well 
as  the  publisher’s  name  and  address  ? 

Jas.  Yates. 


Old  Games. — What  are  hot  cockles  ” and 
Pen-and-Ynkhorne  Sir  Jhan  ” ? 

Makrocheir. 

[Hot-cockles  is  an  old  game,  practised  especially  at 
Christmas.  One  boy  sits  down,  and  another,  who  is  blind- 
folded, kneels  and  lays  his  head  on  his  knee,  placing  at 
the  same  time  his  open  hand  on  his  own  back.  He  then 
cries,  “ Hot-cockles,  hot ! ” Another  then  strikes  his  open 
hand,  and  the  sitting  boy  asks  who  strikes.  If  the  boy 
guessed  wrongl}'-,  he  made  a forfeit ; but  if  rightly,  he 
was  released.  The  sport  is  noticed  by  Gay — 

“ As  at  hot-cockles  once  I laid  me  down, 

I felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a clown  ; 

Buxoma  gave  a gentle  tap,  and  I 

Quick  rose  and  read  soft  mischief  in  her  eye.” 

In  Strutt’s  ^ports  and  Pastimes,  ed.  1845  (p.  394), 
there  is  an  engraving  of  the  game.  The  game  “ Pen- 
and-Ynkhorne  Sir  Jhan  ” remains  a query.] 

Edward  Gardner. — Can  any  of  Ike  readers  of 
N.  & Q.”  tell  me  where  I can  find  any  account 
of  the  life  of  the  above  gentleman  ? He  published 
a series  of  essays  and  poems,  called  Miscellanies 
(Bristol,  1798),  and  was  a friend  of  Edward  Jenner, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  I want  especially 
to  know  where  he  was  born,  and  when  he  died. 

H.  Bower. 

Heraldic  Query. — On  a piece  of  silver  plate 
in  my  possession,  purchased  many  years  ago  by 
one  of  my  wife’s  family,  the  following  arms  are 
engraved,  the  tinctures  being  quite  legible:  — 
Gules,  on  a chevron  or,  between  three  lions  ram- 
pant (of  the  first?),  as  many  pheons  argent. 
Impaling  the  following : Per  pale  gules  and  azure ; 
a fess  between  two  chevrons  (or  chevronels)  ar- 
gent. Crest : A demi  lion  rampant  (gules  ?)  hold- 
ing an  arrow,  the  point  towards  the  dexter,  argent. 
Motto : Spe  et  labore.” 

There  may  have  been  errors  in  engraving,  but 
the  above  description  is  correct.  Are  these  genuine 
bearings  ? and  if  so,  of  what  family  or  families  ? 

M.  B.  S. 

New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Mary  Queen  oe  Scots. — The  Historie  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Mary  Stuart,  Qveene  of  Scotland 
(small  folio),  was  printed  at  London  by  John 
Haviland  in  1624,  and  reprinted  in  small  octavo 
by  the  same  printer  in  1636.  These  are  both  in 
my  possession,  and  contain  an  address  ‘^To  the 
Kings  Most  Excellent  Maiestie.”  The  work  is 
identical  in  every  other  respect  but  this,  that  in 
the  folio  d His  Maiestie  ” is  addressed  by  “ Will. 
Strangvage,”  while  in  the  later  edition  his  most 
humble  subiect  ” subscribes  himself  “ W.  Vdall.” 
Does  this  remarkable  difference  admit  of  expla- 
nation ? A.  G. 

George  More,  Esquire. — In  1629  there  was 
printed  at  London,  small  4to  — 

“ Principles  for  Yong  Princes,  collected  out  of  Sundry 
Authors,  by  George  More,  Esquire.” — Proverbs,  i.  9: 
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“ Heare  counsell,  and  receive  instruction,  tliat  thou 
mayest  be  >Yise  in  the  latter  end.” 

There  is  neither  the  name  of  the  printer  nor 
publisher  given,  which  may  lead  a person  to  infer 
that  it  was  privately  printed. 

The  excellent  advice  given  by  the  author  of 
this  tractate,,  which  consists  only  of  sixty-four 
pages  of  text  and  four  of  title,  preface,  and  sub- 
jects, would  not  find  much  favour  in  the  eyes 
either  of  courtier  or  puritan  — a circumstance 
which  may  account  for  the  author  passing  it 
through  the  press  at  his  own  charge,  for  cir- 
culation amongst  his  friends.  Is  anything  known 
of  Sir  George  More  ? Was  he  a descendant  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  or  connected  with  the  family  of 
that  excellent  person  ? J.  M. 

Okchids.  — Many  travellers  have  gone  forth 
intc  the  tropical  forests  in  search  of  these  curious 
and  beautiful  plants — some  for  their  own  plea- 
sure, others  sent  by  the  great  collectors  at  home. 
I am  anxious  to  know  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  for 
references  to  any  published  experiences  of  orchid- 
hunters.  F.  M.  S. 

Proverb. — In  Crowley’s  Confutation  of  Myles 
Hoggarcl,  printed  by  Day  & Seres,  1548,  the  fol- 
lowing popular  phrase  occurs : You  knowe  not 
on  which  syde  your  breade  is  buttered.”  Is  this 
to  be  met  with  in  any  earlier  writer  ? The  book 
is  not  paged,  but  the  quotation  is  to  be  found  on 
the  reverse  of  sheet  a 3.  G.  W.  N. 

Alderley  Edge.  ' 

PucKLE  Family. — G.  S.  S.  has  found  an  answer 
to  one  of  his  queries  in  3''^  S.  ix.  393 — that  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Singer’s  quotation.  The  letter  from 
Lord  Ashburnham  alluded  to  in  the  page  here 
given  refers  to  the  death  of  John  Puckle  of 
Icklesham  (near  Rye),  co.  Sussex,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Martin 
Puckle,  merchant,  of  Norwich,  living  1710,  and  is 
known  do  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Puckle,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Dover. 
G.  S.  S.  would  much  like  to  be  informed  when 
Martin  Puckle  died  ; where  John  Puckle  of 
Icklesham  lies  buried ; on  what  estate  in  Ickles- 
ham he  resided;  and  who  Mary  Reynolds,  his 
wife,  was  ? John,  his  son,  succeeded  him  at 
Icklesham,  and  died  there  cir'ca  1746. 

Sundridge. 

PuRGY. — At  a recent  trial  at  the  Worcester- 
shire quarter  sessions,  a witness  from  Hagley 
made  use  of  the  word  ^^purgy”  in  the  sense  of 
conceited,  impudent.  It  is  not  a word  current  in 
this  district,  nor  do  I find  it  in  Lewis’s  Glossary 
of  Provincial  Words  in  Herefordshire  and  adjacent 
Counties.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary,  classes  it 
as  a north-country  expression.  Whence  is  it  de- 
rived, and  in  what  province  is  it  in  use  ? 

Thos.  E.  Winnington. 


Satirical  Picture  attributed  to  Hogarth. 
I have  a painting  6 feet  by  3,  attributed  to  Ho- 
garth. It  represents  a garden  with  trees,  &c. 
On  the  ground  lies  a huge  eel-basket.  At  its 
entrance  on  the  summit  sits  a figure  of  Cupid 
playing  the  violin.  Inside  the  basket  are  numer- 
ous figures — a clergyman,  a lawyer,  a princess, 
&c.  &c.,  while  the  most  prominent  appear  to  be 
representations  of  King  George  II.  and  his  queen. 

In  the  foreground  outside  are  couples  in  various 
degrees  of  life — beggars,  stately  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  two  dancing,  but  all  are  apparently  en- 
chanted with  Cupid’s  amorous  music,  and  willing 
to  be  entrapped. 

Could  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the 
meaning  expressed  in  this  picture,  or  tell  me 
where  a description  may  be  found,  and  if  it  has 
been  engraved  ? E.  T.  Craueord. 

40,  Sackville  Sti-eet,  W. 

Scottish  Poem. — Will  you  kindly  help  me  to 
the  celebrated  Scottish  version  of  “ Certamen  inter 
Ajacem,  etc.,  de  Armis,”  viz.  “ Consedere  duces,” 
etc.,  Ovid,  Metamor.  Scottice : — 

“ The  wight  and  doughty  captains  a’  upo’  their  doups 
sat  doun, 

A rangel  o’  the  common  fowk  in  bourachs  a’  stood 
roun.” 

It  used  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  Ross’s  Hele- 
nore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess ; but  I believe 
Ross  was  not  its  author.  I think  a part,  viz. 
Ajax’s  speech,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  I could 
not  find  Ulysses’  reply  there.  A.  J. 

[The  pieces  will  be  found  in  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Broad 
Buchan  Dialect ; Ajax’s  Speech  to  the  Grecian  Knabhs  ; 
Ulysses’  Answer,  ^c.  Edinb.,  1785,  12mo.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  a copy  in  the  British  Museum.] 

Wax,  etc.— Can  any  one  inform  me  of  the  com- 
position of  the  wax  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  sealing  their  letters  with  ? Of  course 
they  had  no  modern  sealing-wax,  and  ordinary 
bees’-wax  without  some  hardening  substance  in 
it  would  be  too  soft  to  stand  carriage  in  a hot 
climate. 

2.  Are  any  large  intaglia,  used  as  brooches  for 
wearing  on  the  shoulders,  still  in  existence  in  their 
ancient  setting,  and  if  so,  where  can  they  be  seen  ? 

3.  What  is  the  title  of  the  last  work  (since 
King’s)  upon  ancient  engraved  gems  ? 

Hyde  Park  Gate,  London.  J.  R.  Haig. 

Dr.  Josiah  Woodward. — He  was  an  eminent 
divine,  wrote  many  books,  and,  after  a prosperous 
career,  died  on  August  6,  1712,  at  Maidstone  in 
Kent,  of  which  place  he  was  then  the  rector;  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints. 
On  a flat  stone  in  the  chancel  is  an  inscription  to 
his  memory.  (See  Le  Neve’s  Mon.  Ang.,  edit. 
1719,  p.  247.)  When  recently  at  Maidstone  I 
went  to  this  church,  hoping  to  discover  some 
further  record  of  the  Doctor  by  which  to  trace 
his  immediate  ancestors.  I found  a coat  of  arms 
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on  the  flat  stone,  immediately  above  the  inscrip- 
tion, but  so  worn  with  the  traffic  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable. 
All  that  I could  make  of  it  was  — Arms : parted 
per  pale  baron  and  femme,  two  coats ; first,  Barry 
of  ...  . pieces,  gules  and  . . , . ; second,  Gules, 
three  fleurs-de-lis  . . . .,  on  a chief  azure  a lion, 
which  was  either  passant  or  passant  gardant. 
Crest  (which  rested  on  a helmet)  : the  head  and 
neck  of  an  animal,  which  holds  something  in  its 
mouth. 

I have  since  searched  various  authorities  and 
histories  of  Kent  and  Maidstone  for  some  mention 
of  these  arms,  but  without  success.  Will  any  of 
your  readers,  genealogists  in  Kent  or  Gloucester- 
shire (for  I believe  the  Doctor  came  from  Dursley, 
see  Palmer’s  edition  of  Calamy’s  Noncon.  Memo- 
rial^ 2nd  edit.  1802,  ii.  234-239),  kindly  aid  me  ? 

I also  wish  to  know  the  maiden  name  of  the 
Doctor’s  wife  Martha;  whether  there  is  any 
painted  portrait  of  him  in  existence,  and  where ; 
who  his  living  descendants  may  be,  and  any  other 
particulars  relating  in  any  way  to  him  or  his 
family.  Information  on  these  points  to  the  under- 
mentioned will  greatly  oblige,  it  being  required 
to  complete  a biographical  notice  of  the  Doctor, 
which  is  intended  for  future  publication. 

Chakles  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hj^de  Park. 

[Some  account  of  Dr.  Josiali  Woodward  will  be  found 
in  William  Newton’s  History  of  Maidstone,  ed.  1741, 
p.  69 ; and  of  his  benefactions  to  the  parish  of  Stepnej, 
in  Lansdowne  MS.  814,  p.  26  ; — bis  letters  to  Lad}'-  and 
Hon.  John  Archer,  a.d.  1685,  Egerton  MS.  1844  ; and  to 
John  Strype,  a.d.  1705-1712,  in  Addit.  MS.  5853,  pp.  494, 
500,  545 — all  in  the  British  Museum.] 

TUDOR  PIOUSE  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

(P**  S.  ix.  181.) 

As  this  house  seems  to  have  been  a good  deal 
altered  in  course  of  years,”  it  strikes  me,  from  the 
description  of  the  coats  of  arms,  that  they  belong 
to  the  Italian  house  of  Este,  and  may  have  been 
painted  there  during  James  II. ’s  reign  in  honour 
of  his  queen  Mary-Eleonora.  In  Historia  Insig- 
niiirn  lllustrium  seu  Operis  Heraldici,  Ph.  Jac. 
Spenero,  D.  1680,  I find 

“ Atestini,  s.  Estenses,  Duces  Ferrarise  et  Mutinse. 
Aquila  Imperialis,  Lilia  Francica,  Carporum  Principatus 
Scutulum  caeruleum  cum  Aquila  argentea,  corona,  rostro 
ct  cruribus  dui’eis.  Aquila  ipsam  Estensem  s.  Atestinam 
doinum  designat.  Aquilam  Imperialem  gratiae  donum 
esse,  vix  dubium  esse.  Lilia  vero  a Casio  VII.  R. 
Francise,  1430.  Nicolao  Atestino  Ferrarise  Marchioni  con- 
cessa  esse.  Duos  Mullos  barbatos  Ob  versos  ejusdem 
mettali,  dentibus  et  oculis  argenteis  exhibet  Barense 
Symbolum.  Terneas  argenteas  et  rubeas  fascies  cum  Leone 
superincumbente.” 

As  is  well  known,  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  ef  Ferrara, 
was  the  son  of  Hercules  II.  and  of  Renee  de 


France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  of  Anne  of 
Britanny.  The  houses  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover 
rose  from  the  house  of  Este. 

Here  is  a copy  of  an  autograph  letter  of  Queen 
Mary-Eleonora,  wife  of  James  H.,  which  may 
prove  interesting,  coinciding  as  it  does  at  this 
moment  with  the  general  thanksgiving  through- 
out the  British  realm,  and  your  gracious  Queen’s 
admirable  and  most  affecting  letter  to  her  people. 
(That’s  a valuable  autograph.)  Queen  Mary’s 
runs  thus  : — • 

^ ‘A  Germain  ce  12  de  Fan  1700. 

“ J’ay  deus  de  uos  Irs  a faire  response,  ma  chere  Soeur 
et  un  millions  (sic)  de  reinercieinents  a Uous  faire  des 
souhaits  que  Uous  faites  pour  nous,  qui  me  paroissent 
bien  uenir  du  fond  de  uostre  cceur,  et  sur  tout  des  prieres 
ardentes  que  Uous  aves  fait  pendant  la  raaladie  du  Roy 
mon  mari.  dieu  par  sa  misericorde  les  a exaucees  et  nous 
a accorde  sa  parfaite  guerison.  ie  Uous  prie  d’en  rendre 
graces  a dieu,  qui  mortifie  et  vivilie  selon  son  bon  plaisir, 
mais  tousioLirs  pour  sa  gloire  et  nfe  bien.  i’ay  eu  aussy  la 
consolation  de  uoir  mon  Ills  faire  sa  premiere  Comunion. 
auec  beaucoLip  de  piete  et  de  deuotion,  et  il  me  semble 
qu’i!  est  dans  de  tres- bones  dispositions,  autre  suiet  d’ac- 
tions  de  graces,  ioygnes  les  uostres  auec  les  miennes  ma 
chere  Soeur,  et  prions  dieu  qii’il  conlirme  ce  qu’il  a co- 
mence  dans  le  pere  et  dans  le  fils,  qu’il  les  sanctifie  touts 
deus,  et  leur  conserve  la  sante  pour  I’employer  a son  ser- 
uice,  et  a moi,  qu’il  me  fasse  la  grace  de  comencer  une 
bone  fois  a le  bien  seruir  et  a I’aimer,  en  uerite  apres  41 
ans  il  est  bien  temps  de  le  faire  et  bien  honteus  pour  moi 
de  n’auoir  pas  encor  comence.  Pour  Uous,  ma  Soeur,  ie 
remercie  dieu  non  pas  de  ce  que  Uous  n’aues  rien  gaste 
a S‘  Cir  mais  de  tout  le  bien  et  du  grand  bien  qu’il  Uous 
a fait  la  grace  d’y  faire  ou  plus  tost  qu'il  y a lui  mesrae 
fait  par  Uous  ie  crois  que  Uous  pouves  penser  come  cela, 
et  que  Uous  le  deues  conoistre  pour  le  reconoistre  tout  de 
dieu  et  en  doner  a lui  seul  tout  rhoneur  et  toute  la  gloire, 
pour  moi  ie  sens  une  vrai  ioye  de  ce  que  dieu  Uous  a fait 
la  grace  de  si  bien  acheuer  une  si  grand  oeuure  et  m’en 
reiouy  de  tout  mon  cceur  non  seulement  pour  ce  qui 
Uous  regarde  en  particulier,  mais  pour  I’amour  et  I’honeur 
de  Tiostre  chere  maison  de  Cliaillot,  mais  surtout  pour 
I’amour  et  la  gloire  de  dieu  et  pour  le  bien  de  cette  sainte 
maison  que  Uous  alles  quitter,  ie  ne  doute  pas  que  Uostre 
bon  cceur  ne  soufiVe  Ireaucoup  en  Uous  separant  de  ces 
bones  dames  et  sur  tout  de  M®  de  Maintenon,  que  i’ay 
remercie  I’autre  iour  pour  Uous  de  toutes  ks  bontes 
qu’elle  Uous  a tesmoigne,  ie  Uous  prie  de  bien  remercier 
touttes  ces  dames  pour  moi  des  prieres  qu’elles  ont  la 
charite  de  faire  pour  le  Roy  mon  mari,  pour  mes  enfans 
et  pour  moi,  et  leur  en  deinander  la  continuation  pour 
I’amour  de  dieu,  du  reste  ie  suis  tres-aise  qu’on  Uous 
ordone  d’aller  uoir  nos  raonasteres  de  Paris,  car  il  est 
necessaire  que  Uous  uoyes  nos  meres,  et  qu’elles  Uous 
consultent  sur  plusieurs  choses  dans  lesquelles  Uous 
pouues  leur  doner  des  lumieres  et  leur  estre  utile  pour  le 
bien  de  nostre  saint  institut  que  i’airae  et  uenere  audela 
de  ce  que  ie  puis  exprimer,  ie  Uous  remercie  du  beau 
manuscrit  que  Uous  ra’aues  enuoye,  i’ay  aussy  trouve 
Uos  irs  fort  bones  et  fort  utiles  et  les  ay  leue  plus  d’une 
fois  auec  plaisir,  ie  m’en  fais  un  ma  chere  Soeur  de  penser 
qu’a  la  feste  de  nre  S*  Fondateur  ie  Uous  trouuerai  a 
Cliaillot  oil  ie  pourrai  Uous  entretenir  et  Uous  assurer 
souuent  de  I’estime  et  amitie  que  i’av  pour  Uous. 

“ M.  R. 

“ P"^  ma  S*"  Marie  Contance  Gobert  Estant  a S*  Cir 

de  la  Raine  Dg^’’®.” 

P.  A.  L. 
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“ SPHiERA  CUJUS  CENTRUM,”  ETC. 

(4^^^  S.  viii.  329.) 

W.  A.  G.  at  the  above  reference  asked  where 
this  passage  was  to  be  found,  as  attributed  on 
authority  to  Hermes  Trismegistus.  I have  written 
below  what  I can  make  out  about  it. 

The  earliest  writer  in  whom  I have  discovered 
it  is  Michael  Neander  Soraviensis,  who  in  his 
Opus  Aurmm ' et  Scholasticum,  p.  328,  n.  (Lips. 
1577),  has — 

“ Simile  autem  fere  isti  est  quod  alicubi  templi  parie- 
tibus  asscriptum  vidimus  : Dcus  est  sphsera  immobilis, 
cujus  centrum  est  ubique,  circumferentia  vero  nusquam.” 

In  a folio  edition  of  Mercurius  Trismegistus, 
with  a full  commentary,  ed.  Rosseli, ' Cracov., 
1585-90,  i.  345  (lib.  i.  comm,  xvii.  qurnst.  1.  cap.^6), 
it  is — 

“ Hac  de  causa  Mercurius  in  Pymandro  vocat|Deum 
spbgeram  kitellectualem,  cujus  centrum  ubique  est,  circum- 
ferentia vero  nusquam.” 

In  a second  edition  some  years  later  this  is  re- 
peated. 

Cornelius  a Lepide,  who  published  his  Comment, 
in  Pentateuch,  in  1616,  in  the  “ Prooem.  etEncom. 
S.S,,”  prefixed  to  this  (sect.  1.  18,  i.  p.  6.  Paris, 
1866)  has — 

“ Empedocles  vero  rogatus  quid  esset  Deus  respondit : 
Deus  est  sphsera  incomprehensibilis  cujus  centrum  est 
ubique,  circumferentia  nusquam.” 

There  is  no  allusion  to  this  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  editions  of  the  Fragments  of  Empedocles 
and  the  accompanying  notes. 

Balth.  Corderius,  circ.  1630,  in  his  Comment,  in 
lihr.  Job.  (c.  xi.  vv.  8,  9,  p.  267.  Par.  1866),  has — 

“ Mercurius  Trismegistus  ait  Deum  circulum  esse,  cujus 
centrum  ubique  sit,  et  circumferentia  nusquam.” 

Pascal,  in  his  Thoughts,  makes  use  of  the  pas- 
sage without  assigning  any  author — 

“ [La  Nature]  est  une  sphere  infinie,  dont  le  centre  est 
partout,  la  circonfe'rence  nulle  part.” — Pensees,  art.  xvii. 
§ 1,  ed.  1847,  or  art.  i.  § 1,  ed.  18d0. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  introduces  the  passage  in 
a note  to  the  first  authorised"  edition  of  his  Religio 
Medici  published  in  1643 — 

“Sphaera,  cujus  centrum  ubique,  circumferentia  nul- 
libi,”  [and  calls  it]  “ that  allegorical  description  of 
Hermes.” — Part  i.  sect.  10. 

In  a recent  collection,  Choix  de  Mots  celehres  de 
VHistoire,  par  F.  Ducros,  p.  100  (Par.  1869),  it  is 
attributed  to  Pythagoras — 

“‘Dieu  est  une  sphere  infinie  dont  le  centre  est  partout 
et  la  circonfereuce  nulle  part.’  Cette  celebre  pensee  a 
ete  emprunte  au  philosophe  et  mathematicien  grecPytha- 
gore  par  Blaise  Pascal.” 

There  is  a fragment  of  Pythagoras,  preserved 
in  (?)  pseudo-Justin  Martyr  {^Ad  Grcec.  Cohort., 
c.  19,  p.  20,  ed.  Paris,  1742),  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  {Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  tom.  i.  p.  62,  ed. 
Potter.  Oxon,  1725),  from  which  the  sentiment 


may  be  deduced,  but  in  which  it  is  not  expressed, 
as  it  is  by  those  who  cite  the  passage. 

From  the  above  it  will  appear  that  the  earliest 
use  of  the  expression  which  has  been  noticed  is  in 
1577,  that  there  is  not  an  uniform  assigning  of  it 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  that  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  quoted  in  Greek.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  there  is  a variation  of  sphcera 
and  circulus,  and  that  the  adjective  joined  to  these 
words  is  not  the  same  in  all.  The  passage  does 
not  exist  in  the  Pymander,  nor  is  it  known  to  be 
in  any  other  of  the  works  of  Hermes. 

Ed.  Maeshall. 


“THE  BALLAD  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD.” 

(P^  S.  viii.  25,  293.) 

The  following  particulars  concerning  this  old 
ballad  are  perhaps  worth  narrating,  especially  as 
some  of  your  correspondents  seem  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  history.  It  was  probably  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  no  MS. 
of  that  date  has  come  down  to  our  times.  We 
cannot  guess  as  to  its  author,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably (from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  poem) 
attached  to  the  house  of  Stanley.  That  he  had 
written  other  things  of  the  same  kind  is  evident 
from  the  opening  stanza  : — 

“ Now  will  I cease  for  to  recite 

King  Henry’s  affairs  in  France  so  wide. 

And  of  domestic  wars  I’ll  write. 

That  in  his  absence  did  betide.” 

The  earliest  copy  known  to  exist  is  that  in  the 
Ilarl.  MS.  No.  3526,  which,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, dates  in  1636.  In  the  year  1664  an  edition 
was  printed  (now  of  great  rarity)  with  the  follow- 
ing title ; — ■ 

“Floddan  Field,  in  Nine  Fits,  being  an  exact  History 
of  that  famous  memorable  Battle,  fought  between  Eng- 
lish and  Scots  on  Floddan  Plill,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  anno  1513 ; worthy  the  perusal  of  the  English 
Nobility.  London  : Printed  by  P.  L.  for  H.  B.  W.  P. 
and  S.  H.,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Ivy-lane,  and  Gray’s- 
inn-gate,  1664.  Licensed  November  ilth,  1663.  Roger 
L’Estrange.”  12mo. 

Two  editions  were  printed  in  1774 ; the  one  by 

Joseph  Benson  Philomath,”  professed  to  be  ‘^col- 
lected from  ancient  MSS.”;  the  other  by  “the 
Pev.  Robert  Lambe,  Vicar  of  Norham-upon- 
Tweed.”  Both  these  editions  are  in  12mo.  There 
is  another  edition  “ printed,  though  very  incor- 
rectly, by  old  Gent  of  York”  (Ritson’s  Songs, 
1790,  p.  116).  Benson’s  is  by  far  the  best  edition. 
The  text  of  Lambe’s  copy  is  said  to  be  “ Published 
from  a curious  MS.  in  the  possession  of  John 
Askew,  of  Palins-burn  in  Northumberland,  Esq.” 
The  editor  gives  no  account  of  the  date  of  this 
MS.,  which  we  might  naturally  suppose  to  be  of 
some  antiquity,  from  his  expression  “ a curious 
MS.”  The  real  value  of  the  MS.,  however,  we 
glean  from  another  source.  In  1808  Henry  Weber 
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edited  a new  edition  of  the  ballad,  using  as  his 
text  the  printed  copy  of  1664,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  Askew  MS.  was  written  after  1707, 
as  Eachard’s  History,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
notes,  was  published  in  that  year;  “ and  the  modern 
hand-writing  demonstrates  that  it  was  copied 
thirty  or  forty  years  after  that  ” ! The  transcriber 
was  ‘^Mr.  Richard  Guy,  late  schoolmaster  in  Ingle- 
ton,  Yorkshire.”  Poor  Lambe,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  ignorant  of  editors,  was  the 
first  to  make  the  blunder  of  ascribing  the  author- 
ship of  the  ballad  to  the  schoolmaster.  In  Lambe’s 
copy  a number  of  modern  stanzas  are  interpolated, 
and  the  text  is  most  unmercifully  handled  by 
transcriber  or  editor.  The  text  of  the  Harleian 
MS.  is  worth  printing — perhaps  by  the  Ballad 
Society  ? Edward  F.  Rimdadlt. 


Defends  (P*'  S.  ix.  178.) — Mr.  Tew  will  find 
defend,  in  the  sense  he  notes,  thus  remarked  upon 
in  Thomas  Blount’s  Law  JJictionary  (3rd  edition, 
1717) : — 

“ Defend  (Fr.  defendere),  signifies,  in  our  ancient 
laws  and  statutes,  to  prohibit  or  forbid : as  ‘ usarios 
defend'd  quoque  Rex  Edwardus  ne  remanerent  in  regno,’ 
LL.  Edw.  Couf,,  cap.  37,  and  5 Rich.  II.,  cap.  7.  Of 
which  word  thus  Chaucer : — 

‘ Where  can  you  say  in  any  manner  age, 

That  ever  God  defended  marriage.’ 

In  7 Ed.  I.  we  have  a statute  entituled  ‘ Statutum  de 
defensione  portandi  arma,’  etc.,  and  it  is  defended  by  law 
to  distrain  on  the  highwa}^  {Coke  on  Ldtl,,  fol.  161).” 

Very  many  instances  of  defend,  used  in  the 
sense  of  forbid,  might  be  quoted  from  old  writers 
one  who  had  time  to  hunt  them  up.  The 
following  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment : — 

“ In  this  tyme  [1416]  was  it  defend'id  that  galey 
halfpenies  schuld  not  [be]  used  ; for  thre  of  hem  were 
ful  scarsly  worth  a neu}".” — John.  Capgrave’s  Chronicle, 
p.  313. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Cates  amat  pisces  ” (4^’’  S.  ix.  199.) — This 
expression  I believe  to  be  a proverb  of  mediaeval 
times.  The  word  catus  does  not  occur  till  the 
fourth  century,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  when  it  is 
used  by  Palladius  {De  Re  Rustled,  iv.  9)  in  the 
following  sentence  : ‘‘  Contra  talpas  prodest  catos 
frequenter  habere  in  mediis  carduetis,”  and  a 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  (Hymn  in  Calathum  Cer. 
1.  110),  says:  rhv  dlKovpov,  'rhu  IdiooTLKWs  Aeyo^e- 
vov  KUTTov.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  proverb  that 
I have  found,  though  with  a slight  change — 

“ Cattus  amat  piscera,  sed  non  vult  tangere  fiumen,” 

is  in  a collection  of  proverbs  by  Gartner — 

“ Proverbialia  Dicteria,  ethicam  et  moralem  doctrinam 
complectcntia.  Versibus  veteribus  rhytmicis  ab  antiqui- 
tate  mutuatis,  una  cum  germanica  interpretatione  con- 
scripta  et  studiose  collecta  per  Andream  Gartnerum, 
Mariaemontanum  ” (sine  loco),  1574,  8vo. 


I suppose  that  this  proverb  is  found  among  all 
nations,  though  I know  it  only  in  Scotch  : — 

“ The  cat  would  fain  fish  eat. 

But  she  has  no  will  to  wet  her  feet,” 
and  in  German — 

“ Die  Katze  hatt’  der  Fische  gern ; aber  sie  will  die 
Fiisse  nit  nass  machen.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  learned  in  ety- 
mology trace  the  word  cat  to  an  Eastern  origin  ? 

The  cat  seems  to  be  widely  scattered  over  the 
world.  I have  shown  that  the  word  was  known 
in  the  fourth  century.  Where  may  Palladius 
have  found  it  ? • C.  T.  Damage. 

The  proverb  may  be  traced  one  step  further 
back.  Archbishop  Trench  cites  it  {Proverbs,  Ap- 
pend. p.  154,  ed.  1857) — 

“ Catus  amat  pisces,  sed  non  vult  tingere  plantain.” 

It  is  with  this  proverb,  which  is  of  almost  all 
languages,  that  Lady  Macbeth  taunts  her  hus-  j 
band,  as  one — | 

“ Letting  I dare  not,”  &c. — Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  7.  j 

At  pp.  29,  149  he  has  some  remarks  on  rhym-  i 

ing  Latin  proverbs,  with  a bit  of  some  of  them.  j 

At  p.  154  there  is  a bit  of  some  unrhymed  of  the  ! 

same  description.  He  regrets  that  there  is  no-  i 

where  a complete  collection  of  such  mediaeval  i 
proverbs.  Ed.  Marshall.  | 

Governor:  Viceroy  (4^*^  S.  ix.  94.)  — A j 
governor  of  a British  colony  or  other  possession  j 
is  one  who  has  the  supreme  direction  of  its  affairs,  | 
or  who  rules  with  supreme  authority  temporarily  ' 
delegated  to  him  to  administer  or  enforce  the 
laws.  j 

A viceroy  is  the  governor  of  a kingdom  or  coun-  | 
try,  who  rules  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  the  ■ 
state  to  which  that  kingdom  or  country  belongs, 
with  regal  authority,  as  the  substitute  of  the  ‘ 
sovereign.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  vice-roi,  vice-king. 

Permit  me  to  set  your  correspondent  right  in 
his  “ belief  ” as  regards  the  Governor-General  of 
India.  Prior  to  November  1,  1858,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  British  territories  in  India  was 
administered  in  trust  for  the  crown  by  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  under  successive 
charters,  &c.,  granted  to  them  by  the  crown.  On 
the  transfer  of  the  government  of  those  territories 
to  the  crown  “ the  Queen  in  council,”  in  her  I 

proclamation  to  the  princes,  chiefs,  and  people  | 
of  India,”  stated  as  follows  : — i 

“ And  we,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confidence  in  the  j 
loyalty,  abilitj^,  and  judgment  of  our  right  trusty  and  i 
well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor,  Charles  John  Viscount  i 
Canning,  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  him,  the  said 
Viscount  Canning,' to  be  our  first  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  in  and  over  our  said  territories,  and  to  adminis- 
ter the  government  thereof  in  our  name,  and  generall}' 
to  act  in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf,  subject  to  suck 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
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ceive  from  us  through  one  of  our  principal  secretaries  of 
state.” 

In  the 

“ Proclamation  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
General  of  India”  [it  is  stated  that]  “ Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  having  declared  that  it  is  her  gracious  pleasure 
to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  India,  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  hereby 
notifies  that  from  this  day  all  acts  of  the  government  of 
India  will  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  alone.” — See 
Calcutta  Review  Extraordinary,  Nov.  1,  1858. 

Chaeles  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park. 

The  Devil’s  Nutting  Day  (4‘^  S.  ix.  57, 166, 
225.) — I quite  accidentally  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Tomorrow  is  Holy-rood  day, 

When  all  a nutting  take  their  way.” 

Grim  the  Collier,  Act  II.  Sc.  1.  (1662.) 

and  on  referring  to  Brand’s  Pop.  Antiq.  (i.  353), 
Bohn’s  edit.,  find  a similar  passage  from  the  same 
play,  with  one  or  two  other  extracts  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  seem  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the 
devil,  nutting  was  general  on  Sept.  14.  See  also 
^‘N.  & Q.”  (1®‘  S.  X.  263),  from  whichi  it  appears 
that  the  festival  of  nutting-day”  is  kept  at 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  “on  some  particular  day  in 
September  or  October.”  James  Beitten. 

British  Museum. 

Kev.  Thos.  Ceomwell,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  (4*'’  S. 
ix.  198.)— I have  the  second  edition  of  the  book 
referred  to: — Oliver  Cromwell  and  His  Times, 
by  Thomas  Cromwell.  Second  Edition.  London, 
1822.  1 vol.  8vo.  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  it  as 
“ of  a vaporous,  gesticulative,  dull-aerial,  still 
more  insignificant  character ; and  contains  nothing 
that  is  not  common  elsewhere.” — Oliver  Crom- 
zvelVs  Lettet's  and  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  256  note,  edit. 
1871. 

Dr.  Cromwell  was  a descendant  of  the  Crom- 
well/am^7y,  but  not  of  the  Protector  himself,  nor 
does  he  anywhere  say  so.  The  last  lineal  male 
descendant  of  the  Lord  Protector  was  ^ Oliver 
Cromwell,  Esq.,  who  died  at  Cheshiint  in  May 
1821.  He  (the  latter)  was  the  author  oi  Memoirs 
of  the  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  his 
Family,  2 vols.  8vo.  The  third  edition  is  dated 
London,  1822.  Heney  W.  Henfeey. 

15,  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 

Black  Bain  (4*^^  S.  ix.  137, 185.) — Black  rain 
showers  were  frequently  noted  in  Scotland  some 
years  ago.  In  the  interval  between  January, 
1862,  and  January,  1866,  seven  showers  of  black 
rain  fell  in  Slains  and  district.  Two  of  the  showers 
were  accompanied  with  pumice-stones,  some  of 
which  weighed  upwards  of  a pound  avoirdupois. 
Four  of  these  showers  were  contemporaneous  with 
outbursts  of  Vesuvius,  the  others  with  outbursts 
of  Etna.  These  showers  were  well  authenticated, 
so  I read.  On  May  3,  1866,  at  eleven  a.m.  and 


at  four  P.M.,  showers  of  black  rain  fell  in  Bir- 
mingham and  the  neighbourhood.  This  rain 
blackened  water  in  tanks  and  clothes  on  greens 
for  many  miles  distant  from  Birmingham,  in 
places  unaffected  by  soot  and  smoke,  and  to  wind- 
ward of  the  town.  The  black  rainfall  noted  on  this 
date  was  contemporaneous  with  a fresh  outbreak 
of  Vesuvius,  the  London  press  announcing  from 
their  foreign  correspondents  some  hours  after- 
wards that  the  mountain  was  sending  forth  dark 
volumes  of  smoke.  I have  drawn  on  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Aberdeen  Journal  for  this  in- 
formation. Thos.  Katcliffe. 

Lincolnshiee  Folk  Loee  (4“*  S.  ix.  174.) — 
In  Mr.  Inward’s  little  book  Weather  Lore  he 
makes  the  following  remarks  corroborative  of 
Pelagius’s  clerk’s  ideas  : — 

“ When  pigs  carry  straw  to  their  sties,  bad  weather 
may  be  expected.” 

“ When  pigs  are  more  than  usually  restless  or  grunting 
it  will  rain.” — P.  75. 

“ If  sheep  gambol  and  fight,  or  retire  to  shelter,  it  pre- 
sages a change  in  the  weather.” — P.  74., 

T.  Felton  Falknee. 

Gawvison  (4*'^  S.  ix.  200.)— Mr.  Atkinson’s 
Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect  contains — 

“ Gauvey,  Gauvison,  sb.  A simpleton  ; one  that  is  half 
sill3%  or  with  less  than  his  proper  portion  of  wits.  See 
GauhyJ 

Gauhy  is  defined  to  be  “ a heavy  vacant  lout,  an 
oaf,  a simpleton.”  A learned  note  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  gauby  follows,  which  is  too  long  to  quote 
here,  but  is  well  worth  reading.  The  word  is 
pronounced  gaby  in  the  North  Lincolnshire  dia- 
lect. Edwaeu  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

There  are  various  other  forms  of  this  word,  as 
‘‘  gauvy,  gavy,  gaby,  gawpyf'  &c.  The  meaning  is 
“ a gaper.”  There  is  a northern  provincial  verb, 
gauve  = io  stare,  to  gape  ” ; and  Chaucer  has  the 
verb  gauren  (“Miller’s  Tale,”  1.  639,  and  else- 
where). Compare  German  gaffen,  Danish  gabe, 
Norse  gapa.  John  Addis. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

“ The  Ladies’  Libeaey  ” : Eliza  Steele  (4‘*^  S. 
ix.  56, 148.) — As  reference  is  being  so  constantly 
made  to  “ N.  & Q.”  on  nearly  all  points,  whether 
“grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe,”  it  is  most  desirable 
that  all  the  statements  of  its  correspondents  should 
be  as  accurate  as  possible.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
to  correct  some  errors  into  which  I have  fallen  in 
statements  concerning  the  Steele  and  Trevor  fami- 
lies at  p.  148  of  the  present  volume.  Eliza  or 
Elizabeth  Trevor  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Bichard 
Steele,  and  not  his  wife,  as  stated.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  John,  Lord  Trevor  of  Bromham,  and  by 
him  had  one  only  child,  a daughter,  named  Diana, 
who  died  young.  Sir  Bichard  Steele  was  twice 
married- — firstly,  to  a lady  of  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes,  whose  maiden  name  seems  never  to  have 
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been  ascertained ; and  .secondly,  to  Miss  Mary 
Scurlock,  by  wbom  lie  bad  two  sons,  Richard 
and  Eugene,  who  predeceased  him,  and  two 
daughters,  who  survived  their  father,  Elizabeth 
(Lady  Trevor)  and  Mary. 

John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

Repeoduction  oe  Seals  and  Coins  S.  ix. 
202.) — I would  advise  F.  M.  S.  to  try  electrotyp- 
ing in  preference  to  casting. 

Heney  W.  Heneeet. 

Societies  eoe  the  Reeoemation  oe  Mannees 
S.  ix.  202.) — 1.  Probably  the  best  account  to 
be  found  of  this  society  and  others  is  to  be  met 
with  in  Dr.  Josiah  Woodward's 

“Account  of  the  Eise  and  Progress  of  the  Keligious 
Societies  in  the  City  of  London,  &c.,  for  the  Reformation 
of  Manners,”  &c.  London,  1698-1701. 

Other  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Burnet’s  Hist, 
of  his  Oion  Time  (orig.  edit.,  ii.  317,318),  Defoe’s 
Poor  Man's  Plea  in  relation  to  all  the  Proclama- 
tions, 8^'c.,  published  for  a .Peformation  of  Manner's, 
and  in  other  works  as  referred  to  in  Tyer- 
man’s  Life  of  Samuel  Wesley  mentioned  hereafter. 
In  Wesley’s  Works,  also  mentioned  hereafter,  is  a 
remark  by  the  editor. 

2.  As  to  these  societies  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  Methodism,  I should  recommend 
a reference  to  Tyerman’s  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  pp.  213-228 ; also  to  John  Wesley’s  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  above-named  society  in 
1763  {Works,  ed.  1829,  vi.  149.)  , 

Feancis  M.  Jackson. 

Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

Homer  and  his  Translators  (4*^  S.  viii. 
passim;  ix.  69.) — There  is  a note  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  charming  Fair-  Maid  of  Perth,  bearing  on 
this  subject.  It  is  in  explanation  of  the  word 
“ Deasil,”  and  occurs  in  the  twenty-seventh  chap- 
ter : — 

“ It  is  a very  ancient  custom,  which  consists  in  going 
three  times  round  the  body  of  the  dead  or  living  person, 
imploring  blessings  on  him.  The  Deasil  must  be  per- 
formed sunways,  that  is,  hy  moving  from  right  to  left.  If 
misfortune  is  imprecated  the  party  moves  withershins 
(German,  Widdesins),  that  is,  against  the  sun,  from  left 
to  right.” 

While  quoting  from  this  novel,  I may  be  allowed 
to  make  a note  on  chapter  xxv.,  where  is  a couplet, 
described  in  a note  by  Sir  Walter,  as  still  extant 
in  the  ruins  of  an  abbot’s  house,  and  said  to  be 
allusive  to  the  holy  man  having  kept  a mistress. 
The  lines  in  question  may  be  seen  over  the  door 
of  an  old  house  in  Dunfermline,  and  run  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ SEN  . V'ORD  . IS  . THRALL  . AND  . THOCHT  . IS  . ERE  . 
KEir  . VEILL  . THY  . TONGE  . I . COINSEILL  . THE.” 

G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield . 


The  eirst  Latin  Version  oe  Homer’s  i 
Iliad  ” (S'"'*  S.  x.  314.) — The  six  years’  limita- 
tion not  having  quite  reached  Mr.  Pierce  Egan’s 
inquiry,  I may  be  permitted  to  satisfy  it  anent  the  j 
Latin  translations  of  Homer. 

Recently  I picked  up  a lengthy  and  elaborate 
work  in  three  quarto  volumes  — Dissertutiones  i 
PLomericce,  hahit(^  in  Florentvno  Lyceso,  ab  Angelo  | 
Maria  Riccio  Grsec.  Lit.  Prof.  Florentise,  1740 — . 

containing  sixty-one  lectures,  and  a quantity  of  ji 
extraneous  matter,  through  the  Neo-Latinity  , 
whereof  I have  neither  health,  eyesight,  nor  pa-  , j 
tience  to  labour.  Chancing,  however,  to  light  on  t 
its  notice  of  Homer’s  Latin  translators,  I have  j 
applied  it  to  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Egan’s  j 
curiosity — 

Francis  Petrarca  Homerum  Latine  reddi  pri-  j 
mus  curavit.”  Barcellius  translated  the  Odyssey  j 
and  part  of  the  Iliad.  Salvini  translated  both.  | 
Arctino,  Beatinus,  Baccius,  Folganus,  five  anony- 
mous translations. 

Edmund  Lenthall  Swiete. 

Derivations  oe  Names  oe  Countries,  etc. 

S.  ix.  137,  210.)— V7.  A.  B.  Coolidge  might 
refer  to  — 

1.  “Words  and  Places  ; or  Etymological  Illustrations 
of  History,  Ethnolog}^,  and  Geography.”  By  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.  2nd  edit.  Macmillan  & Co.,  London 
and  Cambridge,  1865. 

“ The  Gaelic  Topography  of  Scotland,  and  what  it 
Proves.”  By  James  A.  Robertson,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Edin- 
tmrgh,  1869. 

“ Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places,”  &c.  . By 
Havell  Edmunds.  London,  1869. 

“ Dictionnaire  des  toutes  les  Communes  de  la  France.” 

By  Gerault  de  Saint-Fargeau. 

“ Altdeutsches  Namenbuch.” 

2.  “Wanderings  and  Musings  in  the  Valley  of  the’ 
Waldenses.”  By  James  A.  Wylie.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, 1858. 

Charles  Vivian. 

52,  Stanley  Street,  S.W 

Family  oe  Ordb  (4^^  S,  ix.  195.)  — There  is,  I j 
apprehend,  no.  reason,  except  the  fact  that  the 
arms  of  the  two  families  are  somewhat  similar, 
for  considering  that  there  is  any  connection  what- 
ever between  the  Ordes  of  that  Ilk  in  Banffshire 
and  the  Ordes  of  Orde  in  the  chapelry  of  Tweed- 
mouth,  North  Durham.  (Since  1844  North  Dur- 
ham has  been  a part  of  Northumberland.) 

Ord  in  Anglo-Saxon  means  a beginning,  a point, 
edge,  or  front,  and  the  word  continued  in  use  long 
after  the  formation  of  what  we  now  call  English ; 
e.  g.— 

“ Ord  and  ende  he  hath  him  told.” 

Floriz  and  Blauncheflur,  line  47. 

“ He  3ede  up  to  horde 
With  gode  suerdes  orde.” 

King  Horn,  line  1486. 

In  Suffolk  a promontory  is  called  an  ord,  and 
the  Ord  of  Caithness  is  still  marked  on  maps. 
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Mr.  Raiue  suggests  that  the  name  of  the  village 
from  which  the  English  Ordes  took  their  name 
may  have  been  given  with  reference  to  the  steep 
sloping  bank  of  the  Tweed  on  which  the  hamlet 
stands.”  Henry  de  Orde  was  settled  here  in 
1166,  and  shortly  after  Elwaldus  de  Orde,  per- 
haps his  son,  gave  lands  to  Tweedmouth  hospital, 
and  set  up  a cross  in  the  fields  of  Orde,  called 
Elwald’s  cross.  The  family  has  always  held  a 
notable  place  among  the  border  gentry,  and  has 
matched  with  many  good  houses ; e.  g.,  Riddel, 
Forster,  Haggerston,  Selby,  Fenwick,  and  IjUS- 
celles.  For  pedigrees  and  much  other  informa- 
tion, see  Raine,  North  Durham,  pp.  27,  158,  248, 
250,  303,  311,  320.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Sakcte-bell  akd  Cot  (I®*'  S.,  2“'^  S. 

Thirteen  years  ago  I mentioned  in  these  pages 
four  examples  of  sancte-bell  cots  (one  with  the 
bell)  that  were  not  given  in  Bloxam’s  Glossary. 
I may  now  add  to  these  the  bell-cot  at  Market 
Overton,  Rutland,  but  its  bell  has  disappeared. 
I have  just  been  re-rea,diug,  with  much  profit  and 
pleasure,  Historical  and  Architectural  Notes  on  the 
Parish  Churches  in  and  around  Peterborough,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sweeting.  In  his  account  of 
Werrington  (p.  84),  he  says,  between  the  nave 
and  chancel  stands  a bell-cot.  In  general,  bell- 
cots,  as  at  Peakirk  and  Longthorpe,  are  at  the 
west  end.”  His  work  gives  a good  photograph  of 
the  church  ; and  the  bell-cot  in  question  seems  to 
me  to  have  heen  originally  the  sancte-beil  cot; 
now,  in  the  absence  of  any  western  bell- cot, 
utilised  for  ordinary  purposes.  Mr.  Sweeting  has 
provided  his  work  with  an  excellent  index,  divided 
into  four  parts ; but  as  he  has  not  therein  made 
mention  of  the  sanctus-bell,  I may  observe  that 
his  book  supplies  specimens  at  pp.  13,  28,  72,  77, 
84,  101,  109.  Centenarians  are  mentioned  at  pp. 
24,  70,  88,  100;  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Thoms  may 
be  glad  of  this  reference.  At  p.  82  may  be  found 
an  early  use  of  the  word  gent.,”  from  a monu- 
ment at  Paston  : He  was  a learned  & religiovs  . 
gent.” ; date  1635.  Chthbeet  Bede. 

“Gutta  cavat  laptdem,”  etc.  (4‘’^  S.  ix.  82, 
167.) — In  my  remarks  on  this  proverbial  expres- 
sion, I intended  merely  to  make  an  attempt  to 
trace  the  particular  form  in  which  I gave  it  to  its 
source,  and  I stated  that  I believed  the  line  to 
have  been  formed  by  Schonheim  (Leipsic,  1728). 
As  my  friend  Mr.  Hair  Friswell  draws  our 
attention  to  its  occurring  in  the  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,  I would  ask  if  any  one  can  tell  us  the 
date  of  the  first  edition  of  that  useful  work  ? Mr. 
Tew  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  saying  that  Bion  (about 
B.c.  280)  quotes  the  proverb ; but  he  is,  of  course, 
awar^  that  it  can  be  traced  two  hundred  years 
farther  back.  Simplicius  in  his  commentary 
Ad  Aristot.  Physic.  AuscuU.,  viii.  2,  p.  429  (Brand), 


tells  us  that  the  earliest  form  of  the  proverb  was 
due  to  Chmrilus  of  Samos,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  about  b.c.  470.  He  quotes  the 
precise  words  that  I gave  from  Galen.  The  idea 
was  a favourite  with  Latin  poets.  I see  in  my 
Latin  volume  that  I quote  from  Lucretius  (i.  314), 

Stillicidi  casus  lapidem  cavat”;  and  I might 
also  have  given  from  the  same  author  (iv.  1282) 
the  following  lines : — 

“ Nonne  vides  etiam  gutta.s  in  saxa  cadentes 
Humoris  longo  in  spatio  pertundere  saxa  ? ” 

Another  form  of  the  proverb  which  I have  met 
somewhere  is — “Assidua  stilla  saxum  excavat.” 
Can  this  form  be  traced  to  its  source  ? 

I have  no  doubt  that  English  poets  have  ap- 
propriated the  idea;  but  I cannot  quote  a line 
where  it  occurs,  which  is  probably  only  a proof 
of  my  being  less  acquainted  with  the  poets  of  my 
own  country  than  with  the  ancient.  In  Mr.  Hair 
Feiswell’s  useful  work.  Familiar  Words,  I do 
not  see  any  example ; but  I dare  say  that  he  can 
supply  it. 

I believe  that  Schonheim  formed  the  Latin 
hexameter  in  question,  UEle.ss  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum 
was  published  before  1728 ; and  also  that  the  line 
occurs  in  that  first  edition,  for  much  has  been 
subsequently  added.  C.  T.  Ramage. 

Les  prbtres  DkpoRTks  (4‘^  S.  ix.  76,  146.) — 
Your  correspondent  will  doubtless  find  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  following  books,  the 
titles  of  which  have  been  extracted  from  a cata- 
logue of  books  for  sale  in  Paris. 

As  foreign  books  are  not  always  easy  of  access 
in  this  country,  I have  furnished,  through  the  aid 
of  a friend,  full  particulars  as  regards  the  sale  for 
your  correspondent’s  information  : — 

Lot  288.  “ Martyrologe  du  clerge  fran^ais  pendant  la 
revolution.”  Paris,  1840,  in-12,  broche. 

Lot  249.  “ Vie  privee  des  eccle'siastiqucs,  pre'lats  et 
antres  fonctionnaires  publics  qui  out  prete  leur  serment 
sur  la  constitution  civile  du  clerge,  par  Dulaure.”  PariSj, 
1791,  in-8,  demi-relinre,  maroquiu  rouge. 

Lot  256.  “ Liste  des  citoyens  qui  ont  obtenu  la  radia- 
tion definitive  de  leur  nom  des  listes  d’e'migrds  (5%  6®,  7®, 
8®,  9®  et  10®  listes).  A la  G®  liste  est  ajoutee  celle  des 
pretres  deportes  ou  reclus,”  etc.  etc.,  1 vol.  in-8,  velin 
vert. 

Ces  livres,  faisant  partie  de  la . bibliotheque  de  M. 
le  Comte  de  Lambilly,  seront  vendus  a Paris,  le  lundi  4 
mars  1872,  et  les  sept  jours  suivants,  a,  7 h.  4 du  soir, 
rue  des  Bous-Enfauts,  28,  Maison  Sylvestre,  salle  X®  2, 
par  le  ministere  de  M«  Maciet,  commissaire-priseur,  75 
rue  de  la  Victoire. 

Charles  Masor. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park. 

BaldersbeI  (4‘^  S.  ix.  159,  210.) — In  the  first 
volume  of  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie  (p.  203), 
he  writes — “ The  bright  plant  named  Paldurshrd, 
after  the  white  brow  of  the  god,  is  either  the  An- 
themis  cotula  ....  or  Matricaria  maritima  inodora, 
whicli  has  the  same  name  in  Iceland.”  The  Ati- 
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tJiemis  is  also  called  halsenshro,  hallenshrd,  aud  Sar- 
grogrds.  In  tlie  Prose  Edda  we  find  “ tlie  whitest 
of  all  plants  is  called  Baldur’s  brow.”  In  a note 
to  J!^oHhern  Antiquities,  by  Mr.  Mallet,  this  is  ex- 
plained as  “ Anthemis  cotula,  still  called  haldurshrd 
in  some  parts  of  Sweden.”  Sir  W.  Hooker  says 
the  common  name  of  Baldmoney  is  a corruption 
of  Baldur,  the  Apollo  of  the  North,  to  whom  this 
plant  was  dedicated.  Gerarde,  however,  calls  the 
Gentian  Baldmoney  in  his  Herbal. 

The  Ahthor  of  “ Oh  the  Edge 
OF  THE  Stokm.” 

The  lines  quoted  are  the  last  four  of  a poem  of 
fifty-eight  lines  entitled  Baldur,”  published  in 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  260,  of  the  Family  He)' aid,  1870. 
Reference  to  the  weekly  number  is  Aug.  21,  1869. 
The  poem,  a good  one,  has  the  initials  C.  C.” 

Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Fihderhe  Flowers  (4*^  S.  viii.  ix.  23, 

80,  149,  189.)— Unfortunately  for  S.’s  theory,  the 
‘^Jerusalem  cowslip”  {Pulmonaria  officinalis)  is 
not  a native  of  the  Holy  Land. 

James  Beitteh. 

Sola  or  Sol  ah  (4^*^  S.  ix.  196.)— Not  the 

pith,”  but  “ the  pith-like  stem  of  ^schynomene 
aspera,  on  account  of  its  extreme  lightness,  used 
in  India  for  making  hats,”  &c.  {Treasury  of 
Botany,  p.  24.)  James  Britteh. 

Thanksgiving  ” (4*^  S.  ix.  202.)^ — The  index 
to  the  publications  of  the  Parker  Society  shows 
that  this  word  was  used  by  Nowell,  Sandys, 
Becon,  Jewell,  9,nd  Bradford.  I recollect  also 
meeting  with  it  in  Hooker.  There  are  twenty- 
six  references  to  the  word  in  my  copy  of  Cruden’s 
Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tenth  ed.  1838. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Levelis  of  Barbados  S.  ix.  201.) — The 
information  required  is  obtainable  from  the  parish 
registers,  &c.  of  Barbados.  The  name  is  of  con- 
siderable interest,  especially  as  regards  its  origin. 

J.  H.  C.  A. 


d^t^ccIIancDu^. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  deli- 
vered in  Edinburgh  in  1872.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  (Murray.) 

There  are  few  subjects  with  which  well-educated  Eng- 
lishmen are  less  familiar  than  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Scotland,  intimately  mixed  up  as  such  history  is  with 
the  political  and  social  history  of  the  country ; and  a 
small  volume  which  should  present  a clear  but  distinct 
outline  of  the  subject  could  not  be  otherwise  than  welcome 
to  man}’-  readers.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  peculiar 
fitness  for  such  a task  ; with  a keen  perception  of  the 
salient  points  and  more  striking  characteristics  of  what- 


ever may  be  the  subject  of  his  investigations,  he  com- 
bines the  scarcely  less  important  gift  of  bringing  forward 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a manner  to  command  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  and  readers.  For  the  materials 
of  the  Lectures  before  us,  the  Dean  avows  that  he  is  not 
indebted  to  his  own  researches  among  ancient  records 
and  contemporary  documents,  but  has  been  content  to 
use  the  materials  which  the  learning  and  industry  of  pre-  i 
vious  scholars  have  brought  to  light,  to  whose  labours  ( 
and  merit  he  does  full  justice  So  that  in  the  several  lec- 
tures— On  the  Celtic,  Mediaeval , and  Episcopal  Churches ; 

On  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Covenant,  and  the  Seceding  ] 

Churches ; On  the  Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
and  On  the  Present  and  the  Future  of  the  Church  of  | 
Scotland — the  reader  has  the  impressions  which  a study  j 
of  the  writings  of  the  best  authorities  on  these  respective  I 
subjects  has  left  upon  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  accom-  | 
plished  and  most  liberal  of  Anglican  divines.  The  Lee-  j 
tures  are  preceded  by  the  sermon  which  the  Dean  preached 
in  the  Old  Grey  Friars’  Church  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  present  year,  on  the  Eleventh  Commandment — “ A 
new  commandment  I give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another ; as  I have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another  ” — which  forms  a fitting  introduction,  and  gives 
the  key-note,  to  the  Lectures. 

Studies  in  English  Prose,  consisting  of  Specimens  of  the 
Language  in  its  Earliest,  Succeeding,  and  Latest  Forms. 
With  Notes  explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  English  Language,  and  a Concise 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  Intended  as  a Text- Book  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Joseph  Payne,  Vice-Pre-  l 
sident  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  j 
(Lockwood.) 

The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  have  been  indebted  to  the  I 
Editor  of  the  work  before  us  for  so  many  articles  of  | 
great  philological  interest  and  value,  that  any  remark  i 
upon  his  qualifications  as  a guide  to  the  study  of  English  ! 
prose  would  be  altogether  out  of  place.  ^ We  may  there-  1 
fore  content  ourselves  with  supplementing  the  description  ! 
of  the  book  given  in  its  title,  by  saying  that  Mr.  Payne  i 
“ claims  to  be  the  first  who  has  presented  to  the  public 
specimens  of  the  entire  English  language  with  a com- 
mentary of  illustrative  notes,  pointing  out  the  various 
changes  effected  in  it  from  age  to  age.  His  appreciation  ; 
of  the  terra  ‘ English  ’ is  that  of  Palgrave,  Craik,  Cock- 
a^me.  Freeman,  and  others,  who  have  proved  decisively 
that  the  language  of  iEthelbert,  Beda,  AJfred,  and  Allff ic 
was  ‘ English,’  that  the  people  who  spoke  it  was  the  ‘ Eng- 
lish ’ people,  and  that  the  land  which  they  occupied  was  ! 
Engle-land,  the  land  of  the  Angles  or  English.”  The  | 
specimens  commence  with  Allfred’s  version  of  the  story  j 
of  Orpheus,  and  the  account  of  Pope  Gregoiy  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  slaves  at  Kome,  as  told  by  Allfric  in  one  of 
his  Homilies,  and  conclude  with  specimens  of  Carlyle, 
Julius  Charles  Hare,  and  Ruskin,  so  that  the  view  of  the  i 
rise  and  gradual  development  of  the  tongue  that  Shake-  ; 
speare  spake,  is  as  complete  as  the  illustrations  and  notes  i 
are  instructive  and  satisfactory.  { 

^ I 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  exhibiting  the  I 
most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  of  the  past  ! 
Year,  in  Mechanics  and  the  Useful  Arts  : Natural  Phi-  j 
lo  Sophy  ; Electricity;  Chemistry  ; Zoology  and  Botany  ; 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  ; Astronomy  arid  Meteorology , | 
By  John  Timbs.  (Aockwood  & Co.)  | 

This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Timbs’s  most  useful  annual 
contains  not  only  what  its  title-page  announces — a re- 
cord of  scientific  progress  during  the  jmar  1871 — but  in 
addition  to  a Memoir  (with  portrait)  of  Sir  W^l  iam  |‘ 
Thomson,  the  President  of  the  British  Association,  and 
his  Inaugural  Address,  an  Obituary  of  Persons  eminent 
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in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ; but  which  has  one  defect, 
which  Mr.  Timbs  will  do  well  to  remove  in  future  years— 
these  notices  do  not  contain  that  important  fact,  the  date 
of  death. 

Holbein  Exhibition.— The  Burlington  Fine  Arts, 
Club  propose  to  exhibit  a collection  of  the  works  of  this 
great  master  at  their  rooms  in  Saville  Row  in  the  course 
of  next  month.  Our  readers  who  remember  that  Mr. 
Black  showed  by  his  discovery  of  Holbein’s  will  that  he 
died  eleven  years  earlier  than  had  been  supposed,  will 
probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  Burlington 
Club  would  do  good  service  to  the  history  of  art  in  this 
country  if  they  could  make  this  exhibition  subservient  to 
clearing  up  the  question,  who  painted  manj^  of  the  por- 
traits commonly  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  which,  hav- 
ing been  painted  subsequent  to  1543,  cannot  possibly  be 
the  work  of  his  hand. 

In  the  first  number  of  “N.  &Q.”  issued  on  Nov.  3, 1849, 
that  ripe  scholar,  Mr.  Bolton  Cornet,  suggested  the 
publication  of  a Dictionary  of  anonj^mous  and  pseudony- 
mous works,  as  essential  to  the  perfection  of  literary  his- 
tory, literary  biography,  and  bibliography.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty-three  years,  we  are  happy  to  find  an- 
nounced for  publication  in  two  volumes,  demy  4to,  the 
following  work  : A Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great  Britain,  including  the 
Works  of  Foreigners  written  in,  or  translated  into,  the 
English  Language.  By  the  late  Samuel  Halkett,  Esq., 
Keeper  of  the  Advocates’  Libraiy,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Jamieson,  Mr.  Halkett’s  successor,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Laing,  librarian  of  the  New  College  Library,  have  kindly 
undertaken  the  duties  of  editorship.  The  work  will  be 
published  by  William  Paterson,  74,  Princes  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. • 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  o Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Bigland’s  History  op  Gloucestershire,  Must  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Wanted  by  Edmund  Waller,  Esq.,  41,  Portman  Square. 

Astronomical  Register.  Vols.  I.  to  III, 

Sarum  Missal,  1515.  Or  part  of  it. 

Ancient  Scrap  Books  or  Collections  of  Prints. 

English  Manuscripts. 

Illuminated  ditto. 

Early  Engravings. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  E. 

Christison’s  Dispensatory.  Second-hand. 

Hudibbas.  1st  Edition. 

Battle  op  Elodden,  by  Robert  White.  1859. 

, Robert  Jones.  1864. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  op  Scotland. 
Chronicles  op  Scotland,  by  Boece,  translated  by  Bellenden.  1821 . 
Epitaphs  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Greypriars’ 
Churchyard,  by  Jas.  Brown.  1867. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Kerr  <5'  Bichardson,89,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 


muse,  is  an  abrupt  eminence,  not  far  from  the  river  Tywi, 
in  Caermarthenshire. 

Seetee  (Leicester). — The  birth  of  Frederick,  second 
Earl  of  Guilford  is  thus  announced  in  the  Historical 
Register,  xviii.  19  : ‘•'•April  14, 1732,  the  lady  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Guilford,  safely  brought  to  bed  of  a son 
and  heir,  at  his  lordship's  house  in  Albemarle  Street,  St. 
James's. 

G.  (Edinburgh.)  — Twelve  articles  on  “Muffs  worn  by 
gentlemen,"  appeared  in  our  First  Series,  vols.  v.  to  ix, 

M.  B.  (Durham.) — The  only  editions  of  CroxalV s 
Fables  of  iEsop,  illustrated  by  Bewick,  as  noticed  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Hugo  in  The  Bewick  Collector  and  Supplement, 
1866-68,  a/’c  i/iose  o/  1783  [?],  1785,  1804,  1810,  1813, 
1819. 

Z.  Z. — Simnel  cakes  can  boast  a much  higher  antiquity 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  “N.  & Q.,”  2“^^  S.  v.  441. 
Consult  also  the  1’‘  S.  iii.  506  ; iv.  212  ; ix.  322  ; x.  393  ; 
2'>d  S.  V.  234,  307,  345. 

J.  C.  J, — Manuscripts  of  Hugh  Broughton  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harleian,  Nos.  787,  1038,  1525,  and 
Egerton,  791. 

F.  S.  Donaldson  (Bayswater). — The  lines  will  be 
found  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.  i.  273,  4. 

Erratum. — 4^1^  S.  ix.  p.  248,  col.  ii.  line  1,  _/br  “ pro- 
cure ” read  “ pursue.” 

XOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  tliat  we  decline  to  return  communications 
which, for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office, 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


PAETEIBGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c?.,  5s.  6(?.,  and  6s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c?.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  note,  4s.  and  6s.  6c?.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  qualit 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  Cfiv 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is,  6c?. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  redueed  to  4s.  6c?.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Businesa 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 

(Established  1841.) 


t0  (Jorre^ponlrcntiS. 

Among  other  papers  of  interest  necessarily  postponed 
till  next  week,  are  How  to  describe  a Book ; Seldenus  de 
Diis  Syriis,  by  Mr.  Bates  ; Dix  the  Biographer  of  Chat- 
terton,  ^•c. 

Gunner. — Potato  in  the  singular,  like  all  other  nouns 
ending  in  o,  makes  its  plural  by  adding  es,  as  negro,  negroes  ; 
calico,  calicoes,  ^c.  In  like  manner,  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  verbs  ending  in  o is  formed  by  adding  es,  as  do, 
does;  go,  goes. 

Uneda  (Philadelphia).— Grow^ar  Hill,  which  has  de- 
rived a kind  of  poetical  immortality  from  John  Dyer's 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  or  tex- 
ture,  entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties  A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 

Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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CHRISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  KNOWN  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

Chiefly  collected  and  drawn  by  George  Petrie,  Esq. 

Edited,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  with  Introduc- 
tory Essay,  and  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Matter, 

M.  STOKES. 

Revised  by  the  REV.  WILLIAM  REEVES,  D.D. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  this  Work,  both  in  an  artistic  and 
philological  point  of  "view,  will  be  universally  acknowledged  by 
students  of  the  art  and  language  of  ancient  Ireland. 

TJie  Work  is  printed  in  demy  4to,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  the  Illus- 
trations afford  accurate  fac-sirailes  of  the  Irish  Inscriptions  and  style 
of  ornamentation.  Dr.  Petrie’s  drawings  have,  where  practicable,  been 
compared  with  the  originals,  and  many  additional  Inscriptions,  not 
known  to  him,  will  be  given,  so  as  to  make  the  Collection  as  perfect  a 
Corpuft  Tnscriptionum  Hibernicnrum,  wherever  existing,  as  possible. 

The  First  and  Second  Parts,  for  1870  and  1871,  comprise  Illustrations 
of  over  One  Hundred  Sepulchral  Slabs,  from  Clonmacnois.  Part  III., 
for  1872,  is  in  the  press.  . . 

All  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archseological  Association 
of  Ireland,  and  all  Members  of  that  Association  subscribing  lO.s.  in 
addition  to  the  normal  Annual  Subscription  of  lO.s.,  are_  entitled, 
besides  the  “Journal”  of  the  Association,  to  this  Work,  which  will  be 
issued  annually,  itf  Parts. 

Names  received  .by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Graves,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Inisnag,  Stonyford — to  be  accompanied  by  Post-office  Orders  drawn  on 
Stonyford,  Co.  Kilkenny.  

NCIEIs^T  AND  MODERN  COINS,  MEDALS,  &c. 

in  great  variety,  and  choice  condition.  Cabinets,  Numismatic 
Books,  &c..  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  MR.  C.  R;  TAYLOR 
Numismatist,  2,  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square.  (Established  above 
30  years.)  Coins,  &c.,  bought,  valued,  or  prepared  for  Public  Sale,  and 
any  information  desired  promptly  given. 

N.B.  Attendance  daily  from  11  A.M.  No  printed  lists  issued. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


TARENCH,  9,  Eoyal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 


r 


Clock,  and  Clironometer  Maker.  Established  A.D.  181G. 


Architectural  Library  of  the  REV. 
, &c.,  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  Uni- 


Valuable  Miscellaneous  and 
ROBERT  WILLIS,  F.R.S, 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

Messrs,  hodgson  wiii  sell  by  auction,  at 

their  Rooms,  11.5,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  (Fleet  Street  end),  on 
MONDAY,  April  8,  and  Four  following  Days,  at  1 o’clock,  the  valuable 
and  extensive  LIBRARY  of  the  REV.  ROBERT  WILLIS,  F.R.S., 
Author  of  various  Works  on  Arcliitecture  and  Mechanics  ; comprising 
the  First  Four  Folio  Impressions  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays — Art  de  Verifier 
les  Dates,  8 vols.  large  paper-  Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Anglicanum, 

3 vols Owen  Jones’s  Alliambra,  2 vols.  large  paper— D’Agincourt, 

Histoire  de  I’Art,  6 vols King’s  Munimenta  Antiqua,  4 vols — ■ 

Knight’s  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  2 vols Colling’s  Gothic  Orna- 
ments, &c.,  4 vols.  4to The  English  Chronicles,  32  vols Grose’s 

Antiquities,  15  vols Lysons’s  Magna  Britannia,  &c.,  16  vols Gurney’s 

House  of  Gournay — Hawkins’s  History  of  Music,  4 vols — Burney’s 

ditto,  4 vols Choron,  Principes  de  Composition  des  Ecoles  d’ltalie, 

4 vols. — Vitruvii  Architectura,  4 vols. — Letarouilly’s  Rome,  4 vols, — 
Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities,  by  Dibdin,  4 vols.  large  paper— 

Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Decameron,  3 vols Northern  Tour,  3 vols. 

large  paper— Bibliotheca  Spenceriaua,  4 vols,— Collins’s  Peerage.  !>  vols. 

Knight’s  Pictorial  England,  8 vols -Ruskin’s  Stones  of  Venice, 

3 vols Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  5 vols — Scott’s  Waverley 

Novels.  48  vols  — .Johnson  and  Steevens’s  Shakspeare,  21  vols.  large 

paijer— Pickering’s  Shakspea,re,  11  vols and  a variety  of  interesting 

Shakspeariana. 

RARE  EARLY  PRINTED  BOOKS, 

including  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  3 vols.  1.599— Monstrelet,  Chronique  1.572 — 
Gower’s  Confessio  Amautis,  1.554 — Mirour  for  Magistrates,  1.587— Vision 
of  Pierce  I'lowman,  16.50 — BiblifE  Historise,  1537 — Herrick’s  Hesperides, 
1648— Peter  Martyr  de  Orbe  Novo,  1530. 

A most  complete  Collection  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  WORKS 
on  ABCIIITECTURE,  by  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS, 
amongst  them  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Serlio,  Vignola,  Vitruvius,  Alberti, 
Androuet,  Blondel,  Durand,  Freart,  Catanid,  Chambers,  Carter,  Mac- 
kenzie. Pugin,  and  Langley. 

Standard  IV'orks  in  History,  Divinity,  Topography,  and  Mathematics, 
Poetry,  .xc. 

A choice  Collection  of  Music  by  Eminent  Composers,  Early  Maps, 
Prints  of  London  Churches,  &c — The  whole  in  excellent  condition, 
and  for  the  most  part  handsomely  bound. 

To  be  viewed,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

. Investors  desirous  of  making  safe  investments  should  apply  to 
MR.  Y.  CHRISTIAN, 

STOCK  & SHARE  DEALER,  11,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  (Banker’s — Bank  of  England), 

Who  will  forward,  upon  application,  his  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Money  Markets,  together  with  a selected  list  of  Investments  paying 
from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

THE3  WSW  ^ Is  £L  C TL  IBIK 

(DIEPERENT  PROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.) 

DEAPEE’S  DICHEOIC  WK. 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through- 
out Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  may  be  applied  at 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  .iars,  at  6c?.,  l,s..  and  2.<!.  each. 

Agents : Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London ; Mr, 
Mather,  Manchester ; A.  Evans  8c  Co.,  Exeter  ; F.  Newbery  & Sons, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  .38,  Old  Change, 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents, Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin. 
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LBEKT  J.  UEENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

^ CHURCH  PURHITURE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES, 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c, 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  On  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


MECHI’S  wedding  PEESENTS  consist  of 

Dressing  Cases,  Dressing  Bags,  Work  Boxes  and  Bags,  Writing 
Cases,  Jewel  Cases,  Medigeval-mounted  Writing  Table  Sets  in  Wood 
and  Gilt,  Albums,  Papier-mach4  Tea  Trays,  Chests,  and  Caddies, 
Portable  Writing  Cases,  and  Despatch  Boxes  ; also  an  infinite  variety 
of  Novelties  to  choose  from — 112,  Regent  Street,  W.  Catalogues  post 
free.  Mr.  Mechi  or  his  Son  attends  personally  daily. 
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OLD  ENGLISH"  FURNITURE. 


Me.  HOWAED,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Eleet  Street, 

has  introd\jced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  Tliey  so  resemble 
the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest 
observer.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or 
any  painful  operation  ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  ia 
guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street.  At  home  from  10  till  5,  Consultations  fiee. 


Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

GOLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKEBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 

~JAPE8TRY  PAPERHANG/NGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
''  TAPESTRIES. 

COLLIHSON’and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECOBATOBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 

De.  eobeets’s  poor  man’s  peiend  — 

confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  an  Unfailing  Re- 
medy for  Wounds  of  every  description — Scalds,  Chilblains,  Scorbutic 
Eruptions,  Burns,  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  &c.  Sold  in  pots  at  Is.  Ijd., 
2s.  9d.,  1 Is.,  and  22s.  each. 

DR.  ROBERTS’S  PILULE  ANTISCROPHULiE,  or  ALTERA- 
TIVE PILLS,  proved  by  sixty  years’  experience  to  be'one  of  the  best 
medicines  ever  offered  to  the  public.  They  form  a mild  and  superior 
family  aperient;  they  may  be  taken  at  all  times  without  confinement 
or  change  of  diet.  In  boxes  at  Is.  lie?.,  2s.  9d..  4s.  6<?.,  11s.,  and  2‘2s.  each. 
Sold  wholesale  by  the  proprietors,  BEACH  & BARNICOTT,  Brid- 
port ; by  the  London  Houses  ; and  retail  by  all  respectable  medicine 
vendors  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

Manila  cigars.^messes.  yenning  & co. 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  600  eaeh. 
Price  2?.  10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6d. 
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HOW  TO  DESCRIBE  A BOOK.* 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  where  I left  off  in 
my  last,  I have  a few  remarks  to  make  as  to 
describing  books.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  only  really  satisfactory  way  to  catalogue  a 
book  is  to  give  the  title  in  full.  In  former  times, 
when  nearly  every  title  was  a sort  of  table  of 
contents,  such  a system  was  impossible;  but  in 
the  present  day  it  is  more  practicable,  though  not 
always  desirable.  Writers  of  pamphlets  are  espe- 
cially addicted  to  giving  a table  of  contents  by 
way  of  title,  so  that  they  become  long  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  their  importance.  It  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  wider  the  subject  treated  of, 
the  shorter  is  the  title,  for  ex9,mple~A  History 
of  Civilization,  If  we  narrow  the  inquiry,  the 
title-page  expands  as  : A History  of  Civilization 
in  England.;  or  a Dictionary  of  Authors — A Dic- 
tionary of  English  Anonymous  Authors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Books  are  either  autonymous,  that  is,  with  the 
author’s  name ; polyonymous,  that  is,  with  several 
authors’  names;  pseudonymous,  that  is,  with  a 
fictitious  name ; or  anonymous,  that  is,  without  any 
author’s  name. 

^ Now  it  has  long  been  a practice  with  certain 
bibliographers  never  to  notice  pseudonymous  or 
anonymous  works,  without  at  once  apprising  the 

* Continued  from  p.  8. 


student  of  the  fact  by  some  sign.  In  my  Hand- 
book of  Fictitious  Names  I began  to  adopt  the  * 
prefixed  to  a title  to  indicate  anonymity,  and  I 
now  propose  a — prefixed  to  the  title  to  show  the 
pseudonymous. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  get  readers  to  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  what  signs  mean  ; and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  preferable  in  some  cases  to  place 
the  abbreviations  (anon.)  or  (pseud.)  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  the  title.  One  or  the  other  of 
these  methods  is  necessary  to  the  proper  descrip- 
tion of  an  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  work,  in 
addition  to  what  I have  given  in  my  former  note ; 
though  what  I there  say  as  to  publishers’  names 
applies  with  double  force  to  anonymous  works. 
If  a work  is  published  in  London,  but  printed  in 
the  country,  this  fact  should  be  stated,  as  the 
country  town  frequently  gives  a clue,  and  leads 
to  the  identification  of  the  author. 

If  the  title  is  not  given  in  full,  two  or  three 
dots  should  indicate  where  there  is  any  abbre- 
viation. 

Any  additions  to  the  title  should  be  supplied 
in  brackets  [ ],  which  will  be  found  better  than 

parentheses  ( ),  as  these  are  so  frequently  used 

authors  themselves. 

I have  applied  these  rules  in  transcribing  the 
list  of  Miss  Seaman’s  publications.  If,  however, 
our  bibliographical  publications  are  tested  by  such 
rules,  they  will  with  rare  exceptions  be  found 
wanting.  Unless  certain  rules  are  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  the  student  is  sure  to  go  wrong.  The 
rules  are  simple,  and  only  what  common  sense 
and  experience  dictate.  No  rules  have  yet  been 
generally  agreed  upon,  but  most  bibliographers 
have  laid  down  some  for  their  own  guidance,  and 
lamentable  generally  have  been  the  results.  The 
rules  for  making  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  have,  no  doubt,  done  great  good  in  the 
cause  of  accuracy. 

Probably  the  above  will  appear  to  some  tri- 
vial matters : yet  what  thought  and  anxious  con- 
sideration do  most  authors  give  to  the  titles  of 
their  wmrks,  before  they  finally  suit  their  fancy ; 
frequently,  indeed,  not  being  satisfied  with  them 
as  sent  forth  to  the  world.  How  has  the  author 
considered  whether  he  will  put  his  own  name,  or 
whether  he  will  write  under  a fictitious  name  or 
his  initials,  or  simply  call  himself  A Gentleman,” 
or  designate  himself  by  the  office  he  holds  as  ‘‘  a 
Magistrate.”  Then  with  what  difficulty  has  he 
at  last  settled  upon  a publisher,  and  for  what  a 
number  of  reasons  may  he  have  done  so ; and  yet 
some  ruthless  barbarian,  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  taken,  and  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  subject,  cuts  down  our 
author’s  title  without  hesitation ; or  perhaps,  what 
is  still  more  astonishing,  an  author  himself,  al- 
though he  has  given  the  matter  so  much  thought, 
will  sometimes  on  being  asked  send  a list  of  his 
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•works,  in  which  not  a single  title  shall  he  correct ; 
in  which  he  will  leave  Cut  all  the  first  words, 
erroneously  state  the  subject  as  in  the  book  in- 
stead of  as  it  appears  on  the  title-page,  omit  to  ^ay 
when  published — whether  with  his  own  name  or 
not — and,  finally  and  almost  invariably,  leave  out 
the  publisher’s  name,  which  cost  him  so  much 
pains  to  decide  on. 

How  the  words  of  the  title-page  are  to  be 
printed  is  a matter  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
which  afiects  their  readableness.  In  the  titles 
themselves  capital  letters  are  freely  used : it  is 
manifest  that  this  is  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  sense.  No  capitals  should 
be  employed  in  a bibliographical  list,  except 
to  the  first  word  and  to  proper  names. 

X.  Y.  Z.  has  referred  to  me  flatteringly,  but  I 
may  show  him  how  little  I deserve  this  by  de- 
claring that  I do  not  know  “ How  to  describe  a 
Book  ” in  the  way  that  he  refers  to.  Biblio- 
graphers, publishers,  printers,  and  booksellers  use 
the  same  terms ; but  each  one  may  or  may  not 
describe  a book  of  the  same  size,  when  respec- 
tively using  the  terms  12mo,  8vo,  4to,  &c.  &c. 
Elaborate  explanations  of  ways  of  folding  the  paper, 
and  water-marks  will  be  found  in  several  publi- 
cations, as  well  as  on  p.  122  of  this  volume but  I 
do  not  find  persons  who  go  by  such  signs  always 
describe  books  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  way, 
neither  do  they  enable  one  positively  to  tell  the 
size  of  the  book  described. 

Having  made  these  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, which  I have  shortened  and  condensed  as 
much  as  possible,  fearing  that  I have  already  been 
too  long,  I now  proceed  where  I broke  ofi"  in  my 
first  note,  “ How  to  describe  a Book.” 

Seaman  (Lucy),  the  daughter  of  a Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  born  at  Ryde  the  23  May,  1801, 
wrote  several  works  which  are  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  died  of  consumption  on  the  15 
September,  1829.  The  following  are  the  only 
publications  we  know  of  from  her  pen ; but  as 
she  published  without  giving  her  name,  there  are 
probably  others  unknown  to  us : — 

(1)  * Remarks  on  the  education  of  girls  as  at 
present  conducted,  especially  with  reference  to 
private  tuition  and  the  system  of  boarding  schools 
for  young  ladies.  London  (printed  at  Ryde),  for 
the  Author,  1822  : 12® : iv.  33.  The  authoress  says 
that  her  father’s  early  death  making  her  while 
very  young  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  teach- 
ing, was  the  cause  of  her  publishing  these  re- 
marks. 

(2)  — Little  Lily,  a moral  tale  for  children,  by 
a lady,  author  of  Remarks,  &c.  Lond.  J.  Smith, 
1823  : 8®:  115:  2/6. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  this  excellent  little 
book,  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  which 
were  published  with  her  name. 

We  observe  that  a book  entitled  Little  Lily’s 


travels,  Lond.  Nelson,  I860,”  has  been  published; 
but  it  is  a different  work  to  the  above. 

(3)  Miss  Mark  Edgeworth’s  tales  compared 
with  other  works  of  fiction;  to  which  is  added 
advice  for  the  selection,  and  a list  of  works  most 
suitable  for  children;  by  the  Author  of  Little 
Lily,  &c.  Lond.  J.  Smith,  1826  [18251  18°  • 
XI : 200:  3/. 

Though  from  the  title-page  this  work  would 
appear  to  be  pseudonymous,  it  is  not  so,  as  the 
preface  is  signed  by  the  authoress.  In  it  she  com- 
plains of  her  failing  health,  and  expresses  her 
great  respect  for  her  friend  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
writings. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  work  is 
strictly  anonymous ; that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  name 
on  the  title-page,  nor  any  name  nor  initials  to  the 
preface ; and  has  in  fact  no  clue  whatever  as  to 
who  is  the  author,  as  the  reference  to  her  in  the 
imprint  cannot  be  considered  such.  But  from  its 
being  printed  at  Ryde  for  the  author,  though 
published  in  London,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she 
resided  at  Ryde  at  the  time. 

The  second  work  is  pseudonymous,  as  the  sign  — 
indicates. 

The  third  work  would  appear  also  by  the  title- 
page  to  be  pseudonymous  but  for  the  want  of  the 
sign  — , and  in  fact  we  find  that  it  is  autonymous, 
as  the  remarks  we  have  just  made  show. 

Olphak  Hamst. 


WESTON-UNDER-LYZARD,  CO.  STAFFORD. 

This  manor,  at  p.  104  of  this  volume,  is  inad- 
vertently placed  in  co.  Salop,  instead  of  in  co. 
Stafford ; and  in  correcting  the  evident  slip  of  the 
pen  which  led  to  the  error,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  add  somewhat  regarding  it,  since  it  gave  a 
patronymic  to  a family  described  by  the  eminent 
historical  biographer  Edmund  Lodge,  NorroyKing- 
at-Arms,  as  being  amongst  the  most  ancient  of 
the  English  gentry. 

The  following  details  to  the  year  1632  are  taken 
from  public  documents,  &c.,  copies  of  which  are 
given  in  full  in  the  voluminous  evidences  attached 
to  the  elaborate  pedigree  of  the  Westons  of  Wes- 
ton-imder-Lyzard,  duly  attested  and  sealed  by 
Sir  William  Segar,  Garter  King-at-Arms. 

This  genealogy,  it  is  well  here  to  note,  does 
not  correspond  in  some  important  particulars  with 
that  set  forth  in  Harwood’s  Erdeswick's  Stafford- 
shire (London,  1844),  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  a careless  transcript  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  which,  in  addition  to  being  incorrect  in 
many  other  respects,  altogether  omits  ^^Ranul- 
phus  filius  Hugonis  de  Balgiole  tpc  Stephani 
Regis,”  the  father  of  Hamo  de  Weston. 

The  information  regarding  the  manor  since 
A.D.  1632  is  drawn  from  Burke’s  Dormant  and 
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Extinct  Peerage,  and  from  otlier  sources  which 
may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 

Sir  Hamo  de  Weston,  Knt.,  temp.  Henry  11. , 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Reginald  de  Bailleul  of 
Bailleul-en-Gouffern,  near  Argentan  in  Normandy, 
and  Lord  of  Weston,  Berton,  Broton,  and  New- 
ton, in  Staffordshire,  and  divers  manors  in  other 
counties  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  and  under 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  his  wife’s  uncle,  a.d.  1086. 
Due  record  of  these  facts  is  to  be  found  in  Domes- 
day Book.  Reginald  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hugh,  and  Hugh  by  his  son  Ralph  de  Bolgiole 
vel  Baliol,  who  held  Weston,  &c.,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen.  Sir  Hamo,  son  of  Ralph,  is  named 
in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  as  holding 
lands  in  Shropshire  under  William  Fitz-Alan,  and 
he  was  Lord  of  Weston  and  Blymenhull,  co.  Staf- 
ford, down  to  the  11th  of  King  John. 

It  is  not  shown  how  and  when  the  estate  of 
Bailleul-en-Gouffern  became  alienated ; but  it  is 
certain  that  its  loss,  about  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
led  to  the  adoption  by  Hamo  of  the  name  of  the 
principal  possession  in  England  as  the  family 
patronymic. 

From  Sir  Hamo  de  Weston  descended,  amongst 
others  of  lesser  note,  the  Westons  of  Weston,  of 
Rugeley,  of  Lichfield  and  of  Weeford,  co.  Stafibrd ; 
of  Lane  House,  co.  Dorset ; of  Boston,  co.  Lin- 
coln ; of  Sutton  Place,  co.  Surrey ; and  of  Prested 
Hall  and  of  Skreens  in  Roxwell,  co.  Essex, — 
families  which  numbered  amongst  their  members 
many  knights,  several  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  (Knights  Hospitallers) ; Sir  William 
Weston  being  the  prior  when  that  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  England  by  Henry  VIII. ; and  the 
Earls  of  Portland  temp.  Charles  I,  to  James  II. 

Sir  John  de  Weston,  Knt.,  Lord  of  Weston, 
Blymenhull,  Newton,  &c.,  temp.  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  HI.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh,  who  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  above-named  Sir  Hamo. 
Sir  John  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
Isabella  de  Bromley,  he  was  the  father  of  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  of  five  daughters,  of  whom 
Anna  and  Elizabeth,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Robert,  only  son  of  Thomas  de  Weston,  succeeded 
their  brother  as  co-heiresses. 

Sir  John  de  Weston,  by  his  second  marriage 
with  Isolda  de  Newton,  had  issue  Robert  de  Wes- 
ton, the  ancestor  of  the  Westons  of  Rugeley ; 
which  becoming  the  main  stem  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  de  Weston  above-named,  threw  off  its 
ramifications  in  Staffordshire,  but  which  itself 
became  extinct  in  this  century  on  the  death  of 
Jane  Weston,  who  married  Dr.  John  Heathfield 
Hickes  of  Gloucester — vitality  alone  remaining  in 
the  direct  male  line  in  a junior  branch  of  the 
family.  Sir  John  de  Weston  held  the  important 
post  of  Constable  of  Bordeaux  under  Edward  III., 
and  died  a.d.  1330. 

The  ancient  and  very  curious  painted  window 


in  the  church  of  Weston-under- Lyzard  still  re- 
presents him  in  chain  mail  and  coif  de  fer,  and 
wearing  a surcoat,  sable,  on  which  is  emblazoned 
an  eagle  displayed  argent ; over  all  a label  of  three 
points,  gules.  His  dame,  Isabella  de  Bromley, 
is  attired  in  whimple  and  cote-hardie,  with  a 
kirtle  or  loose  flowing  dress,  displaying — Quarterly 
per  fess  indented,  or  and  gules.  Both  knight  and 
dame  are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  facing  inwards 
towards  the  centre  compartment  of  the  window, 
in  which  may  still  be  traced  the  remains  of  the 
representation  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron  saint. 
The  legend  beneath  the  kneeling  figures  is  on 
the  one  side  dns  johannes,  and  on  the  other 
ISABELLA : and  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey ; Albini,  Earl 
of  Arundel W eston,  Audley,  and  Bromley  denote 
the  alliances.  A coloured  engraving  of  the  two 
lateral  compartments  of  this  window,  with  the 
figures  of  Sir  John  and  his  dame,  is  given  in 
’s  Heraldry  (Gloucester,  1793),  facing 

In  the  chancel  of  the  same  church  are  cross- 
legged  monumental  efBgies  of  Sir  Hamo  and  of 
Sir  Hugh  de  Weston,  and  several  interesting 
memorials  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  from  the 
Mittons  to  the  Bridgemans,  are  to  be  found  within 
its  walls. 

We  now  return  to  the  issue  of  Sir  John  de 
Weston  by  his  first  wife.  Anna  remained  single, 
but  her  sister  Elizabeth  married  as  her  third 
husband  Adam  de  Peshall,  and  their  son  Sir  Adam 
de  Peshall,  Knt.,  succeeded  as  Lord  of  Weston- 
under-Lyzard  in  right  of  his  mother,  11  Richard  IL 

Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Adam  de 
Peshall,  married  Sir  Richard  Mitton,  and  their 
son  William  Mitton  was  possessed  of  the  manor 
of  Weston,  18  Henry  VI. 

William  Mitton,  great-great  grandson  of  the 
William  above-named,  died  without  issue ; and 
his  sister  Jocosa,  who  married  John  Harpesfield 
of  London,  succeeded  to  the  estate ; her  son, 
Edward  Harpesfield,  assuming  the  name  of  Mitton 
on  becoming  possessed  of  the  manor. 

The  grandson  of  this  Edward  was  Edward 
Mitton  of  Weston,  living  in  1632,  who  married 
firstly  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  J ames  W es- 
ton of  Lichfield — a direct  descendant  of  Sir  J ohn 
de  Weston  above-mentioned  by  his  second  wife, 
Isolda  de  Newton.  Edward  Mitton  had  no  issue 
by  this  marriage ; but  by  his  second  wife,  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Skefiington,  he  had  a sole 
daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth  Mitton,  who  married 
Sir  Thomas  Wilbraham,  and  by  him  had  three 
daughters,  who  became  co-heiresses.  Mary  Wil- 
braham, the  youngest  daughter,  married  Richard 
Newport,  second  Earl  of  Bradford,  and  inherited 
her  mother’s  estates  at  Weston-under- Lyzard,  &c. 
Several  sons  by  this  marriage-— three  of  them  suc- 
cessively Earls  of  Bradford — died  without  issue ; 
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and  on  tlie  decease  of  Thomas,  the  youngest  of 
them  and  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bradford,  the  title 
became  extinct.  Of  the  four  daughters,  Mary,  the 
eldest,  died  unmarried  5 Elizabeth  married  James 
Cocks,  Esq.,  whose  only  son  died  yofing;  Anne 
married  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  Bart. ; and  Diana 
became  the  wife  of  Algernon  Coote,  Earl  of 
Mountrath.  Sir  Henry  Bridgeman,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Orlando,  succeeded  to  "Weston,  and  in  1794 
was  created  Baron  Bradford.  The  manor  is  now 
held  by  his  descendant  Sir  Orlando  George  Charles 
Bridgeman,  the  third  Earl  of  Bradford  of  the 
second  creation.  . H.  H. 


BURIAL  USAGES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Damage  has  afforded  the  .readers  of 
N.  & Q.”  the  (to  many)  high  gratification  of 
perusing  the  copy  of  an  account  showing  the 
funeral  expenses  of  a Dumfriesshire  laird  in  1775 
(4‘^  S.  ix.  71) ; and  the  account  which  follows, 
earlier  than  the  latter  by  thirty-seven  years,  is 
given  by  way  of  contrast  thereto,  being  the  ex- 
pense incurred  at  the  burial  of  a Benfrewshire 
proprietor  (not  properly  a laird,  but  a goodman,  as 
he  held  under  the  Stewarts  of  Blackball,  his  sub- 
ject-superiors), who  owned  two  or  three  small 
farms  at  his  death  in  April,  1738 — one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  ago  — the  real  rental  of 
which,  at  the  present  time,  may  be  from  1307  to 
1807  Although  [married  he  had  no  descendants 
was  survived  by  his  wife,  and  succeeded  by  a 
nephew,  John  Caldwell  of  Lochside,  the  son  of  a 
sister  Margaret,  and  in  whose  handwriting  the 
account  is : — 


“ William  Stewart  of  Middelton’s  Burial.  An  account 
of  the  expenses  of  W“  Stewart’s  Funeral,  who  deceased 
April  26^^,  1738,  and  was  buried  Ap.  : — 


Imp.  To  Warners* * * § * 

Itt.  To  Michael  Nasmith  to  writte  letters  f . 
Itt.  To  expenses  then  at  Lochwinnoch  . 

Itt.  To  Da.  Me  Quivan  10  pecks  of  flour 
Itt.  To  8 pound  of  Currants  . . . . 

Itt.  To  17  pound  of  Butter  . . . . 

Itt.  To  4 pound  of  brown  Suggare  . 

Itt.  To  2 pound  of  white  Suggare  . 

Itt.  To  ^ pound  of  white  Carvie 

Itt.  To  a Dizen  of  Eggs,  & 3 pints  of  Ale 

Itt.  To  the  More-cloath  f . . . . 

Itt.  To  the  poor,  dealt  in  money 

Itt.  To  Wash-cloaths,  and  to  ye  relict  . 

Itt.  To  Strands  for  6 gallons  of  call,  & 6 bear§ 


£ s.  d. 
00  16  00 
00  12  00 
00  06  00 
10  00  00 

04  00  00 
03  08  00 
01  04  eo 

01  04  00 
00  07  06 
00  07  00 

02  10  00 

05  05  00 
00  18  00 
10  00  00 


* The  “ wamers  ” .were  those  employed  to  warn  or 
invite  verbally  to  the  burial. 

t M.  Nasmith  was  parish  schoolmaster  of  Lochwin- 
noch, the  letters  being  those  used  in  inviting  parties 
residing  at  a distance,  or  of  higher  rank. 

f ‘‘  More-cloath  ” for  mort-cloth,  generally  of  silk 
velvet,  fringed  and  tasselled,  covering  the  coflSn  when 
carried  on  hand-spokes  to  the  graveyard. 

§ “ Strands  ” a party  (Robert  Orr)  receiving  the  name 
of  his  property. 


Itt.  To  22  bottles  oMVine  . . 

Itt.  To  7 pints,  on  Chapin  aqua-vite 
Itt,  To  19  Dizen  pips,  and  3 £ of  tobacco  * 
Itt.  To  Rott  Barbour  for  the  Coffine 
Itt.  To  make  the  Grave  .... 
Itt.  To  murning  gloves  for  the  widdow 
Itt.  To  D^  Cuming,  drogs,  & his  pains  . 


. 16  10  00 
. 06  15  00 
. 03  07  08 
. 12  00  00 
. 00  12  00 
. 02  08  00 
. 14  00  00 


Suma  . 96  10  02 
Espedaee. 


SELDENUS  “ DE  DIIS  SYRIS.” 

Among  the  meagre  and  blundering  notes  with 
which  Dr.  Parr  was  wont  to  deform  the  fly-leaves 
of  his  books,  seems  to  have  been  the  following 
{Bibliotheca  Parriana,  p.  386)  in  the  learned  and 
interesting  work  the  title  of  which  heads  this 
note : — 

“ This  book  was  not  written  by  Selden. — S.  P.” 

The  treatise  in  question  is  well  known  to  be 
the  production  of  Selden,  and  I haA^e  never  seen 
or  heard  its  authorship  disputed  elsewhen  or  else- 
where. It  first  appeared  in  1617,  and  was  re- 
printed in  Holland  in  1627.  A well-printed  and 
correct  edition  {penes  me)  was  issued  by  the 
Elzevirs  at  Leyden  in  1629 ; and  there  are  edi- 
tions from  the  press  of  Leipzig  of  1662  and  1680. 
But  I possess  also  and  greatly  esteem  an  edition, 
which  I do  not  find  noticed  by  bibliographers,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1681.  This  edition,  as 
the  title  indicates,  is  — 

“ Juxta  alteram  Ipsius  Autoris  opera  emendatiorem 
auctioremque  omnium  novissima,  additamentis  et  Indi- 
cibus  copiosissimis  locupletata,  opera  M.  Andreaj  Beyeri.” 

The  learned  notes  of  this  editor  extend  to 
nearly  four  hundred  pages,  and  more  than  double 
the  thickness  of  the  volume.  They  are  moreover 
full  of  curious  matter  in  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  book,  and  indicate  a large  amount  of 
learning. 

The  question  remains : Is  there  any  foundation 
for,  or  what  gave  rise  to,  Parr’s  note  ? Perhaps 
this  may  be  answered  by  a remembrance  of  the 
fact,  that'  there  does  exist  a treatise  which  has 
been  wrongfully  ascribed  to  Selden.  This  is  the 
work  of  Alessandro  Sardi,  an  Italian  of  Ferrara, 
entitled  — 

“ De  Numis,  Tractatus  in  quo  antiqua  Pecunia  Ro- 
mana  ac  Grasca  metitur  pretio  ejus  quae  nunc  est  in  usu. 
Moguntiae,  1579,”  4to. 

Of  this  treatise,  which  was  included  by  Grsevius 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  Thesaurus,  an  edi- 
tion was  published  at  London  in  1675,  in  which 
the  authorship  was  ascribed  to  Selden.  It  aj)- 
pears  in  Dr.  Parr’s  Catalogue  (p.  386)  with  this 
attribution ; and  either  the  Doctor  took  down  the 

* The  number  of  pipes  (228)  may  lead  to  a fair  estimate 
of  the  number  expected  to  attend  the  funeral,  or  of  those 
invited. 
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■wrong  Tolume  when  he  made  his  note,  or  (which 
is  yet  more  probable)  the  editor  of  the  Catalogue 
is  answerable  for  the  error  in  arranging  the  titles 
for  the  press.  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Blrthplace  of  Mason  the  Poet. — A ridi- 
culous error  is  repeated  in  many  common  hooks 
of  reference  with  respect  to  the  living  held  by 
Mason's  father,  who  was  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull.  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  1815, 
xxi.  425  (following,  it  seems,  Johnson  and  Chal- 
mers’s English  Poets,  1810)  ; Hartley  Coleridge’s 
Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Eancashire,  1832, 
p.  397 ; Chambers’s  Cyclopcedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture, 1844,  ii.  57  (and  in  the  latest  ed.);  John- 
son’s Lives  of  the  British  Poets,  completed  by  W. 
Hazlitt,  1854,  iii.  317 ; and  Allihone’s  Dictionary 
of  English  Literature,  ii.  (1870),  p.  1238,  all  say 
that  Mason  was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Trinity- 
hall  (or  St.  Trinity)  in  (the  East  Biding  of)  York- 
shire. W.  C.  B. 

Hull. 

, Booth  Memoeial  foemesly  in  Beeinton 
Chhech,  CO.  Heeefoed. — In  the  recent  restora- 
tion of  Breinton  church  a hoard  was  discovered 
on  which,  beneath  the  arms  of  Booth,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  was  painted  : — 

“ In  memory  of  y'  vertuous  Captaine  Rudhall  Booth, 
y*  eldest  son  of  Capt.  John  Booth  of  Brainton  and 
Katherine  Booth  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life  at  Bar- 
wick-upon-Tweed  in  y®  north  of  England  y*  29  day  of 
October,  annoq.  Domi  1685. 

“He- was  for  some  time  (and  to  his  death)  Comander- 
in-cheife  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  had  his  Company  of 
Foote  therewith  him,  reinforcing  y®  garison  in  y®  Castle 
within  it,  and  came  from  thence  to  Barwick  gen  (?  9®" 

! = 19)  miles  of  it  to  visitt  his  fellow  officers  of  y®  Regiment 

! he  served,  they  living  there  then  in  garison  that  winter, 
fell  sick  there  of  a violent  fever  and  died : he  was  a single 
person  and  a comly  officer  aged  24  yeares  and  fower 
monthes,  and  lyes  interred  in  the  great  church  at  the 
assent  entering  into  the  chancell. 

“ He  allwayes  lived  a godly  life  (and  soe  well  prepared 
I as  not  to  feare  to  dye).” 

The  person  commemorated  in  this  quaint  in- 
scription belonged  to  a family  settled  in  the  six- 
teenth century  at  Breinton,  by  their  kinsman 
Bishop  Charles  Booth,  who  died  in  1535.  A good 
! pedigree  of  the  family  is  given  in  Harl.  MS.  2218. 

I Chaeles  J.  Bobinson. 

1 Norton  Canon,  Hereford. 

! 

, “ Celtic”  v.  Keltic.”— One  or  two  of  your 

learned  correspondents  write  this  name  Keltic.” 
j In  the  name  of  all  the  nonpedantic  members  of 

i society,  that  is,  of  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 

' nine  out  of  every  thousand,  I strongly  protest 
against  the  change.  All  the  world  has  been  ac- 
customed to  the  old  spelling,  so  pray  let  Celts  be 
! Celts  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  do  not  bring 


to  one’s  thoughts  the  kilted  sans  culottes  as  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  Celtic  race. 

Y.  S.  M. 

Defects  in  Maeeiage  Begistees. — Will  you 
permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  clergy,  who  I believe  are  great 
readers  of  N.  & Q.,”  to  what  would  be  a great 
improvement  in  what  is  generally  the  mbde  of 
registering  marriages  ? 

I have  some  experience  in  seeing  how  the  entries 
are  made,  and  observe  with  much  regret  that  in 
most  instances  the  ages  of  the  parties  are  stated 
merely  as  ‘^full.”  So  far,  perhaps,  the  law  is 
complied  with  -,  but  I venture  to  point  out  the 
great  advantage  that  would  ensue  from  the  actual 
ages  being  given.  At  present,  as  shown  by  the 
register,  the  age  may  be  twenty-one  or  seventy- 
one,  or  any  intermediate  or  greater  age. 

There  is  a tendency  in  families  to  continue 
names  that  have  once  been  used,  which  often  leads 
to  there  being  two  or  more  of  the  same  name 
alive  at  once.  Now  I need  not  point  out  to  you 
how  often  the  right  to  property  depends  upon 
proof  of  marriage,  and  how  difficult  it  sometimes 
is  to  obtain  evidence  of  an  identity  which  a state- 
ment of  actual  age  in  a marriage  register  book 
would  go  far  to  establish.  Any  practical  solicitor 
will  tell  you  how  difficult  it  often  is  in  pedigree  ” 
cases  to  identify  parties  with  those  named  in 
registers.  The  entries  in  old  books  are  appalling 
in  their  lack  of  information.  In  the  books  now 
in  use  there  is  a column  for  the  “ ages  ” of  the 
parties,  and  if  these  were  filled  up  according  to 
the  facts  (as  I venture  to  submit  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature,  otherwise  the  column  ap- 
pears to  me  useless),  we  should  be  able  to  know 
pretty  well  who  was  the  happy  party ; but  when 
we  are  merely  told  that  he  was  of  “ full  age  ” we 
know  not  whether  it  is  A.  B.  or  his  grandfather. 
I have  thus  called  attention  to  what  is  often  a 
serious  evil  and  the  source  of  great  expense,  and 
as  its  remedy  is  so  easy,  I trust  to  see  it  adopted. 

W.  C. 

Richmond,  Surre3% 

The  late  Me.  Albeet  Smith  and  his  lite- 
EAET  Gains. — In  the  Leisiire  Hour  for  March  9, 
Mr.  John  Timbs  continues  his  Personal  Becol- 
lections,”  and  says  much  concerning  the  late  Mr. 
Albert  Smith.  But  Mr.  Timbs  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  The  Pottleton  Legacy  appeared  in 
Bentley  s Miscellany,  for  it  was  published  in 
monthly  parts.  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc  was  not 
“ reprinted  from  Blackwood  for  private  circulation 
only,”  but  was  published  by  Bogue,  in  1853,  in 
one  volume,  with  illustrations  by  Birket  Foster. 
I think  that  a cheaper  reissue  of  the  work  has 
lately  appeared.  Speaking  of  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Gent,  Mr.  Timbs  says  that  it  “lay  for 
six  months  incomplete  at  the  printer’s ; but  the 
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author,  in  addition  to  the  copyright,  was  eventu- 
ally presented  by  the  publisher  with  a hundred- 
pound  bank  note.”  From  a letter  addressed  to 
me  by  Albert  Smith,  and  now  before  me,  I make 
the  following  extract : — 

“I  got  lOZ.  for  The  Gent,  but  when  it  made  such  a hit, 
Bogue  gave  me  15Z.  more,  and  offered  me  lOOZ.  for  The 
Flirt,  which  I,  of  course,  took.  But  then  Fhad  been 
very  idle  in  writing  it,  and  it  had  been  announced  a long 
time,  and  so  many  orders  sent  in,  that  we  knew  it  would 
be  a great  go.  I had  30Z.  a number  for  The  Pottleton 
Legacy,  and  125Z.  for  A Month  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
name  for  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc.  I know  I should 
have  done  much  better  with  all  these  things  if  I had 
kept  my  copyrights,”  &c. 

Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Timbs  reprints  his  Personal 
Mecollections,  he  will  like  to  make  a note  of  the 
foregoing  as  being  among  Things  not  generally 
known.”  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Church  Bells.  — As  Church  Bells  declines 
bell  inscriptions  and  bell  archteology,  as  being 
more  suited  to  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.,”  as  an  old 
friend  in  bell  matters  I have  the  pleasure  to  send 
the  legends  on  the  bells  at  Waterford  Cathedral : 

On  the  first,  or  treble  - 

“ Congrego  Coetum.  Hallelujah, 

J.  K.  fudit  1727.” 

On  the  second  bell — 

“ J.  K.  1727.  Excito  Lentos,  Hallelujah  ! ” 

On  the  third  bell — 

“ J.  K.  fudit,  A.D.  1727, 

Convoco  Clerum.” 

On  the  fourth  bell — 

Simon  Vashoun,  Mayor  ; Beverly  Ussher,  Edward 
Harrisson,  Sheriffs, 

J.  K.  fudit  1727.  Funera  Ploro.  Hallelujah.” 

On  the  fifth  bell  — 

“ Completed  by  the  care 
of  Alderman  John  Moor,  Esq.;  Mr.  Pat  Callan, 
executor.” 

On  the  tenor^ — 

“ These  bells  recast  by  order  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thos.  Milles,  Lord  Bishop  ^ 

of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  out  of  a 
legacy  left  by  Rob.  Gibbon,  A.M. 

Sabata  Pango,  Hallelujah. 

Joshua  Kippling  fudit,  Anno  Domini 
Mdccxxvii.” 

H.  T.  E. 


THE  WORD  “PHYSICIAN.” 

In  the  able  and  exhaustive  address  by  Dr. 
Bumsey  (of  Cheltenham),  as  President  of  the 
Public  Medicine  Section  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  at  its  meeting  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  August  1870,  the  following  passage,  inter- 
esting alike  to  the  philologist,  the  historian,  and 


archaeologist  as  to  the  medical  scholar,  occurs  at 

p.6:  — 

“ In  promoting  the  cultivation  of  state  medicine,  and 
its  proper  application  to  the  public  service,  we  are,  in 
fact,  building  upon  the  physical  sciences  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  work,  just  as  medicine  in  general  began  to 
comprehend  them  during  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  nascent  universities  then  claimed  for 
medicine  a wider  and  more  philosophical  meaning  than 
that  of  the  healing  art,  and  assigned  it  a place  under 
physics.  It  was  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
that  the  higher  order  of  medical  practitioners  became 
and  were  first  called  physicians.  When  Pliny  the  Elder 
wrote  of  Empedocles  physicus,  he  did  not  mean  medicus  ; 
the  epithet  ‘ physicus  ’ then  denoted  a follower  and  ob- 
server of  nature.  The  words  Fhysiker  in  Germany  and 
physician  in  England  do  not  appear,  I think,  until  the 
thirteenth  century  ;*  and  they  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
original  meaning  from  the  Greek  Tarpds,  and  the  Latin 
medicus:  nor  do  I know  that  any  other  nation  has  em- 
ployed this  designation  of  a professor  of  physics  to  mean 
a healer  of  the  sick.f  The  Kreis-physicus  of  Germany,  I 
hardly  need  say,  is  the  type  of  the  state  medical  officer 
whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish  in  England. 

“ Here,  however,  not  only  did  the  word  physician  come 
to  mean  simply  a therapeutist,  but  a further  and  more 
curious  perversion  of  (pvffis  took  place,  when  the  word 
physic  came  to  be  used  for’  certain  medicaments,  of  which 
perhaps  the  composition,  perhaps  the  administration, 
could  not  always  be  reconciled  with  any  known  laws  of 
physical  science.” 

Now  will  any  of  the  numerous  medical  or  phi- 
lological correspondents  of  N.  & Q.”  oblige  me 
by  indicating  the  earliest  date  when  the  use  of  the 
word  physician,  as  a higher  order  of  medical  prac- 
titioner, was  introduced  and  recognised  ? 

“ Physick  {(pvaiKh,  of  (piffis)  is,  in  general,  the  science 
of  all  material  beings,  or  whatever  concerns  the  system 
of  this  visible  world  ; though,  in  a more  limited  and  im- 
proper sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  science  of  medicine,  the 
art  of  curing  diseases,  or  medicines  prepared  for  that 
purpose  ” (vid.  N.  Bailey,  (pi\o\6yos,  in  verb.) 

Cicero  {De  Nat.  D.,  i.  30)  uses  physicus  in  its 
primary  sense : Non  pudet  igitur  physicum,  id 
est  speculatorem  venatoremque  naturae,”  etc.  (re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Bumsey,  supra) ; and  there  is 
another  passage  from  the  same  authority,  quoted 
in  Littleton,  which  I cannot  now  verify,  in  which 
there  is  an  evident  segregation  made  between  the 
two  terms : “ Ut  non  solum  physici,  docent  verum 
etiam  medicC  F.  T.  B. 

Brookthorpe. 

Early  Armorial  Bearihos.-— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  what  arms  were  borne 
by,  or  have  been  attributed  to,  Sir  Offry  de  Car- 
terett,  circa  temp.  Hen.  I. ; Sir  John  Harrison  of 

“ * Chaucer’s  ‘ Doctour  of  Physike  ’ must  have  been  a 
graduate  of  some  university.” 

« .j.  "When  the  late  Professor  Whewell  said — ‘ Medicine 
in  its  original  and  comprehensive  sense,  as  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  human  culture,  must  be  considered  as 
taking  in  the  whole  of  physical  science,’ — he  probably 
referred  to  the  revival  rather  than  to  the  origin  of 
medicine.” 
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Cumberland,  Knt.,  temp.  Hen.  I. ; Sir  William 
Berkley,  Knt.,  circa  1150 ; Sir  Ralph  Cole  of  Staf- 
fordshire, Knt.,  temp.  Richard  I. ; Sir  John  West, 
temp.  John,  from  whom  descended  the  noble  family 
of  West  Lord  Delawar;  Sir  Baldwin  Vere,  circa 
temp.  Edw.  I. ; Sir  John  Brown  of  Montague, 
Knt.,  circa  temp.  Edw.  I. ; Sir  John  Beauchamp 
of  Lancashire,  Knt.,  circa  1300 ; Sir  John  Harri- 
son of  Cumberland,  Knt,  temp.  Edw.  III.;  Sir 
Thomas  Fawn,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  from  whoin  de- 
scended the  Lords  of  Westmoreland ; and  Sir  John 
Allen  of  Suffolk,  Knt.,  temp.  Richard  II.  Any 
references  to  these  personages  will  oblige. 

Fean'k  Rede  Fowkb. 

South  Keusington  Museum. 

[Replies  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  Querist] 

Bell  Candlestick.  — In  a will  made  in  the 
year  1562,  a person  leaves  to  Ms  son,  among  other 
hougehold  goods,  a bell  candlestycke.”  Was 
this  a candlestick  with ‘a  bell  in  the  lower  part 
that  would  ring  if  moved,  or  was  it  merely  one 
with  a widely  flanged  dish  like  a bell,  to  catch 
the  melted  tallow  ? A.  0.  V.  P. 

The  Bug  .Family.-— I have  not  your  General 
Index  by  me,  so  that  I cannot  ascertain  what  dis- 
cussion cropped  up  a while  ago  about  the  Bug  ' 
Bible.  Doubtless  it  was  then  remarked  that  the 
Celtic  hwg  was  the  ancestor  of  all  our  modern 
bugs,  and  suggested  that  the  verse  “ thou  shalt 
not  be  afraid  of  any  bugges  by  night  ” was  the  pro- 
bable christener  of  our  friend  Scarah^us.  How  far 
are  hughear,  humhug,  hogy^  and  its  derivatives  haggle^ 
&c.,  referable  to  the  same  stock,  and  what  are  the 
dates  of  their  birth  ? I sholild  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  write  this,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  noting  the  curious  word  barguist,  a York- 
shire provincialism  for  a bogy,  doubtless  one  of 
the  many  north-country  coincidences  with  |High 
German  forms.  It  is  clear  that  the  German  baar- 
gdst  is  the  exact  eq_uivalent  of  our  bugbear.  Is 
the  latter  a mere  translation  of  the  former,  or  are 
both  relics  of  a common  domestic  superstition  ? 

Lewis  Seegbant. 

“ Catsup”  or  “Ketchup.”— Can  anyone  throw 
light  on  the  name  of  ketchup  or  catsup  ? How 
far  back  can  it  be  traced  in  our  cookery-books,  and 
.what  is  the  evidence  of  W'^ebster’s  suggestion, 
“ probably  of  East  Indian  origin,  because  it  was 
originally  a kind  of  East  Indian  pickle  ” ? 

It  is  mentioned  as  a foreign  condiment  by  S wift, 
“ And  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer, 

Botargo,  catsup,  and  cavier.” 

Neither  the  name,  however,  nor.  the  article  itself 
seem  to  be  known  on  the  Continent  except  as  an 
English  import.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mush- 
room (from  Fr.  mousseron)^  of  which  ketchup  is 
made,  never  seems  to  have  made  part  of  the  diet 
of  our  peasantry,  and  has  not,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  any  native  name  in  the  language,  distinct 


from  toadstool,  common  to  the  fungus  tribe.  A 
Welsh  name  is  hivyd  y harcud,  kite’s  food.  W. 

[In  our  S.  i.  283,  a correspondent,  C.  I.  R.,  replying 
to  a similar  query,  says,  “ An  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar 
informs  me  that  ‘ kuck-hup  ’ is  the  Hindostanee  word 
for  turtle ; it  is  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  attached, 
to  Gilchrist’s  East  India  Guide  (8vo,  London,  1820). 
May  not  the  name  of  the  same  take  its  origin  from  its 
use  in  preparing  the  turtle  for  the  table  ? In  the  Cuisinier 
Mogul,  par  Viart  (Paris,  1840),  p.  75,  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  “ petites  sauces  ” as  “ ketchop,  ou  Soyac  ” ; 
and  the  receipt  for  making  it  ends  with  servez  le  avec 
le  poisson.” 

As  the  Dutch  are  fond  of  this  sauce  with  fi.sh,  perhaps 
some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  name  may  be  obtained. 

from  Holland.] 

John  Dunow  or  Dumow,  Canon  of  Exeter. 

Archdeacon  Cotton,  in  his  Fasti Ecclesice  Hibernicccy 
following  Ware  and  Harris,  tells  us  that  “John 
Dunow,  or  Dumow,  LL.D.,  a canon  of  Exeter,  was 
nominated,  by  the  pope,  Bishop  of  Limerick  (in 
Ireland)  on  November  13, 1486.”  He  further  states 
that  “ he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome  by  King  Henry  VII.,  and  died  in  that  city 
in  the  third  year  after  his  consecration,  without 
having  once  visited  his  see.”  Can  any  of  your 
Devonshire  readers,  or  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  archives  or  annals  of  Exeter,  give  me  any  in- 
formation regarding  this  dignitary  ? What  wao 
his  real  name  ? Does  such  a family  still  exist  in 
England,  and  if  so,  where  ? When  was  he  canon 
of  Exeter  ? or  is  anything  known  of  his  embassy 
to  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.? 
I have  never  yet  met  any  one,  at  least  in  Ireland, 
who  could  solve  any  one  of  the  above  queries. 

M.  M. 

Abb£  Edgeworth.-— 

“ Soeyd  [Edgeworth]  has  received  a very  polite  letter 
from  the  Marquis  de  Bouay,  who  is  now  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Denmark.  Mrs.  O’Beirne  and  the  bishop, 
who  like  Mons.  de  Bouay  so  much,  and  who  have  not- 
heard  from  him  for  such  a length  of  time,  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  of  his  emerging  into  light  and  life.  What 
is  more  to  our  purpose  is,  that  he  sa3>’s  he  can  furnish' 
Sneyd  with  some  notes  for  the  Abbe  Edgeworth’s  life, 
which  he  had  once  intended  to  write  himself  > he  did  put 
a short  notice  of  his  life  into  the  foreign  papers  at  Mittau. 
He  says  he  never  knew  so  perfect  a human  creature  as  the 
abbe.”— From  A Memoir  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  1867,  in 
three  vols.  (not  published),  i.  300. 

Did  Mr.  Sneyd,  son  of  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  ever  publish  a memoir  of  the  chivalrous 
abb6  P Nescio. 

Francis  Eginton.— Can  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  inform  me  of  the  birthplace  of 
Francis  Eginton,  celebrated  as  a glass  painter, 
who  painted  the  window  representing  “ The  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,”  in  St.  Paul’s  church,  Bir- 
mingham (after  Benjamin  West), — a window  in 
Salisbury  cathedral  (after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
picture  of  “The  Resurrection”),  and  who  repaired 
“ The  Last  Judgment  ” window  (after  Swartz) 
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now  in  the  Ante  Capel  of  the  Magdalen  College 
at  Oxford ; also  other  works  in  stained  glass,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ? He  also  produced 

polygraphs  ” at  the  Soho  Manufactory.”  He 
was  buried  in  Old  Hands  worth  church,  StalFord- 
shire  (near  Birmingham),  and  died  March  25, 
1805,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  Any  information  in 
reference  to  his  birthplace  will  oblige  W.  C.  A. 

Birmingham. 

Essays,  Divine  and  Moral,”  by  Bridgis 
Nanfan,  Esq.  London,  1680,  8vo.  Dedicated  to 
William,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  1 shall  feel 
obliged  by  any  information  relative  to  the  author 
of  this  curious  work.  J.  W. 

[The  Nanfans  were  a very  ancient  family  in  Cornwall ; 
but  subsequently  settled  at  Birts-Marton,  co.  Worcester. 
The  last  heir  male  of  this  family  who  possessed  the 
estate  was  Bridgis  Nanfan,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  Essays, 
who  died  on  June  4,  1704,  aged  eighty-two.  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  George  Hastings, 
Knt.,  brother  of  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  She  died 
on  Dec.  8,  1702.  A pedigree  of  the  family  is  given  in 
Nash’s  Worcestershire,  ed.  1782,  i.  86.  Consult  also 
“N.  & Q.”  2^‘i  S.  viii.  294,  357.] 

Heraldic. — Would  some  one  of  your  readers 
kindly  refer  to  Papworth’s  Dictionary,  and  in- 
form me  what  states,  orders,  and  families  have 
borne  Ar.  a cross,  gu.,  simply  and  without  a dif- 
ference ? C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich,  Warwickshire. 

[Adam,  co.  Lincoln.  Bardenill  or  Bardeville,  Middle- 
sex. Breylej'.  Durwai'd,  Scotland.  Galaad.  Genoa. 
Hartelow,  Northumberland.  Hartlow.  Sire  Michel  de 
Harteclawe.  Hertlaw,  Northumberland.  Lindefourd. 
Lyndeford.  Lyndford.  Musenburgh.  OiSeld  or  Ofield. 
St.  George,  used  by  Charles  I.  impaling  France,  quar- 
tering England  with  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Robert  de 
Veer.  Sr.  John  de  Vere,  Adington.  Yere. — Papworth’s 
Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms,  p.  604.] 

The  Ineldence  of  Diet  on  Life. — Is  it  cer- 
tain that  Cornaro  the  Venetian,  who,  having  lived 
too  fast  till  the  age  of  forty,  became  amazingly 
abstemious,  was  a centenarian  ? He  had  a modern 
imitator,  one  Wood,  a miller  of  Billericay,  who 
from  gluttony  took  to  asceticism,  and  was  reported 
in  good  health  in  1771,  being  in  his  fifty-second 
year.  Did  he  rival  Cornaro  in  longevity  ? Wood’s 
pulsations  were  about  forty-five  a minute.  Does 
not  this  slowness  show  that  he  was  in  a torpid 
state,  living  rather  like  a tortoise  than  a man  ? 

Makrocheir. 

Morteadlx. — I read  that  King  Edward  IV.  of 
England  had  the  Lord  of  Gruithuyse  brought  to  the 
queen’s  own  withdrawing-room,  when  they  played 
at  “ Morteaulx.”  What  sort  of  game  was  that  ? 

P.  A.  L. 

[A  game  resembling  bowls.] 

Pierre  Ogier. — I have  a saucer-shaped  dish 
in  pottery  signed  by  Pierre  Ogier,  dated  1749, 
subject  St.  Peter.  What  pottery  is  this  ? Are 
any  more  pieces  known  and  signed  by  the  same  ? 


The  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  Graesse’s  new 
edition  of  Guide  de  V Amateur,  &c.  H.  A.  W. 

“ The  Present  State  of  Great  Britain.” 

I have  the  volume  for  1711  of  The  Present  State  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  compiler  for  which 
is  Guy  Miege.  It  appears  from  the  preface  that 
there  were  six  annual  impressions  of  this  compila- 
tion previous  to  that  I have  mentioned,  which 
however  did  not  contain  more  than  the  state  of 
England,  that  for  1711  containing  for  the  first 
time  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I have  also  the  volume 
for  1741  of  The  Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  by 
John  Chamberlayne,  Esq. ; and  also  that  for  1755 
by  him.  These  two  were  picked  up  by  me  at 
book-stalls  in  Edinburgh,  where  editions  of  other 
years  may  accidentally  be  found.  They  contain 
nothing  regarding  Ireland.  It  appears,  from  what 
is  said  in  their  title-pages,  that  Scotland  had  not 
at  first  been  included  in  the  publication. 

These  States  appear  to  me  to  be  very  full  and 
accurate,  and  I cannot  agree  with  a correspondent 
in  “N.  & Q.”  1®*'  S.  xi.  408,  who  complains  of 
their  being  defective.  They  may  still  be  useful 
in  cases  of  genealogy  and  others  and  perhaps  the 
editor,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  may  know 
‘ how  long  Miege ’s  States  continued  to  be  published. 
How  long  also  did  Chamberlayne’s,  and  who  was 
Chamberlayne  himself?  He  calls  himself  Mr. 
John  Chamberlayne.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

[Guy  Miege’s  work  was  first  entitled  The  New  State 
of  England  under  our  Sovereign  Queen  Anne,  1703-1707. 
in  1711  it  was  changed  to  The  Present  State  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  eleventh  edition,  edited  by 
Mr,  Bolton,  was  published  in  1748.  Edward  Chamber- 
layne edited  a similar  Vvork  from  1668  to  1703,  which 
was  continued  by  his  son  John,  who  died  in  1723 ; his 
name,  however,  was  retained  on  the  title-page  until  the 
year  1755.  For  some  account  of  the  father  and  son  see 
‘‘  N.  & Q.”  S.  V.  456  ; ix.  486,  and  Kippis’s  Biographia 
Britannica,  iii.  422.] 

Quotations  wanted.— j What  eminent  lawyer 
compared  the  law  to  a “ crooked  unlucky  jungle  ? ” 

Attorney. 

“Little  streams  in  light  and  shadow. 

Flowing  through  the  verdant  meadow.” 

' S.  R. 

Genius,  a capacity  for  taking  trouble.”  Whose  • 
definition  is  this  ? Tristis. 

[A  similar  definition  occurs  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  Ziye  o/ 
Cowley : “ The  true  genius  is  a mind  of  large  general 
powers,  accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  direc- 
tion.”] 

William  Secoll,  1557.-— During  the  restora- 
tion at  the  church  of  South  Leigh,  about  eight 
miles  from  Oxford,  a brass  to  the  memory  of 
William  Secoll,  late  of  this  parrisse  of  Sowlye, 
who  died  17  Aprylle,  1557,”  has  been  discovered. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  family  of  this  name 
having  ever  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
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name  is  common  (in  various  disguised  forms) 
amongst  the  poor  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Witnej.  There  is,  I believe,  a Seacoal  Lane  in 
London,  and  it  is  possible  that  a London  merchant 
of  that  name  may  have  lived  at  South  Leigh  and 
have  died  there.  The  brass  represents  a middle- 
aged  layman  in  a gown  trimmed  with  fur  reaching 
to  the  ankles.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
send  me  any  information  as  to  this  family  I shall 
be  much  obliged.  J.  P.  Eakwakbr. 

Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Nassau  Seistior’s  ^‘Biographical  Sketches.” 

“ When  we  see  the  House  of  Lords  led,  as  it  scarcely 
ever  was  led  before,  by  one  whose  nobility  is  as  old  as  that 
of  the  De  Veres,  we  are  struck  by  the  combination  of 
two  sources  of  illustration,  each  of  which,  even  alone,  is 
very  rare.”  — Nassau  Senior’s  Biographical  Sketches, 
p.  182,  and  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1851. 

Who  is  the  nobleman  alluded  to  ? J.  P,  B. 

Sir  Thomas  Stanley  oe  Grangegorman. — 
Was  he  a cadet  of  the  house  of  Derby  ? His  daugh- 
ter and  heir,  Sarah  Stanley,  married Monck, 

Esq.,  and  from  that  marriage  the  present  Lord 
Monck  is  descended.  I wish  to  discover  the 
name  and  parentage  of  Miss  Stanley’s  mother  ? 

Y.  S.  M. 

Sturdivant.— -What  is  the  derivation  of  the 
family  name  of  Sturdivant  ? I have  met  with  it 
in  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Cornub. 

Weston-super-Mare.— Why  is  it  that  this 
town  is  always  named  as  if  Mare  was  one  syllable 
instead  of  two  ? It  arises,  I suppose,  from  the  cor- 
rupt pronunciation  of  Latin  which  prevails  in 
England,  or  else  it  may  have  originated  in  the 
French  mer.  I very  well  remember  falling  into 
the  correct  error  of  pronouncing  the  name  Ma-re, 
as  I passed  up  the  Bristol  Channel  from  Water- 
ford many  years  ago.  Y.  S.  M. 

! ARMS  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT. 

S.  ix.  38,  128.) 

They  are  distinctly  to  be  seen  on  a letter  now 
before  me,  dated  Whitehall,  August  28,  1672, 

! written  by  Toby  Holder,  secretary  to  Rupert,  and 
' with  the  prince’s  bold  sign  manual.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  ‘‘Sir  Thomas  Chichley,  Knight,  Master 
' of  His  M‘®  Ordinance,”  and  relates  to  the 

speedy  expedition  of  two  sloops  of  war,  the  Deed 
and  the  Tulip,  and  a brigantine. 

; Allow  me  to  send  you  a copy  of  this  seal.  The 
j upper  part,  which  is  torn  off,  evidently  bore  the 
ducal  crown.  Underneath  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  motto  are  the  initials  R.  P.  P.  D.  R . et  . 0 . 
j (Rupert,  Prince  Palatine,  Duke  Rhine  and  Cum- 
I berland.)  Rupert,  who  had  been  dubbed  Knight 
I 


of  the  Garter  in  1643,  was,  on  January  22,  1644, 
created  by  his  uncle,  Charles  I.,  Earl  of  Holderness 
and  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Eds  elder  brother, 
Charles  Lodowig,  was  knighted  of  the  Garter  in 
1635  or  36.  Did  the  other  brother,  Maurice,  like- 
wise receive  the  order  ? Nephrite  says,  “ Rupert 
was  a third  son  ” ; but  I find  in  a small  volume 
printed  in  London  for  Thomas  Malthus  (1683), 
Historical  Memoires  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  that 
Wise  and  valiant  Prince  Rupert,  that  he  was  the 
second  son  of  Frederic,  Prince  Elector  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  who,  later,  was  crowned  at  Prague 
King  of  Bohemia.  His  sons  by  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  King  James  I.  and 
sister  of  King  Charles  I.,  were  : 1.  Charles  Lodo- 
wig (or  Ludwig),  born  Dec.  20, 1617  ; 2.  Rupert, 
or  Robert,  born  Dec.  17,  1619  : 3.  Maurice,  who 
died  on  the  seas. 

On  Prince  Rupert’s  seal  now  before  me,  as 
Nephrite  justly  surmises,  there  is  no  Reichsapfef 
which  I find  on  a thaler  of  the  year  1567,  repre- 
senting on  the  obverse  Duke  Frederic  in  armour, 
full-face,  bare-headed,  short  hair  and  long  beard, 
holding  a sword  in  one  hand  and  the  globe,  sur- 
mounted. by  a cross,  in  the  other,  with  pride  . 
D . G . CO  . PA  . RHE  . s . E . I.  PRiN  . (Prince  of  the 
Sacred  Roman  Empire)  el  . ba  . dvx  . (Elector, 
Duke  of  Bavaria.)  On  the  reverse  are  three 
shields  surmounted  by  a helmet,  crested  by  a lion 
sitting  (but  not  between  two  horns).  On  the  first 
escutcheon  sable,  a lion  erect  or,  crowned  gules, 
turned  to  the  left,  inwards  (whereas,  as  Nephrite 
rightly  observes,  on  the  Bavarian  coins  of  the 
present  day,  the  lions  are  to  the  right).  The 
second  escutcheon,  in  the  centre,  has  the  Reichs- 
apfel ; and  the  third,  paly,  bendy,  azure  and 
argent,  with  heer  nach  deinem  willen.  1567. 

In  Thane’s  British  Gallei'y  of  Historical  Por- 
traitSj  with  Autograph  and  Seals,  is  given,  as  the 
portrait  of  Rupert,  one  of  the  two  beautiful  heads, 
by  Van  Dyck  (on  the  same  canvas)  in  the  Louvre 
Gallery,  in  Paris.  It  is  not,  however,  the  one  in 
full  face,  with  his  hand  holding  the  order  of 
St.  George,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Rupert.  Both  these  heads,  of  noble  appearance, 
have  a much  more  gentle  and  mild  expression 
than  might  be  supposed  on  the  faces  of  two  such 
young  Hotspurs  as  Rupert  and  Maurice.  Nor 
does  it  correspond  with  the  description  of  Prince 
Rupert  in  Anthony  Hamilton’s  Memoires  de  Gi'am- 
mont 

“II  etoit  brave  et  vaillant  jusqu’k  la  temerite.  Son. 
esprit  etoit  sujet  a quelques  travers,  dont  il  eut  ete  bien 
fache  de  se  corriger.  II  avoit  le  genie  fecond  en  expe- 
rience de  mathematiques  et  quelque  talent  pour  la  chymie. 
Poli  jusqu’a  Texces  quand  Toccasion  ne  le  demandoit  pas, 
fier  et  memebrutal  quand  il  etoit  question  de  s’humaniser, 
II  etoit  grand  et  n’avoit  que  trop  mauvais  air.  Son  visage 
etoit  sec  et  dur,  lors  meme  qu’il  vouloit  le  radoucir ; mais 
dans  ses  mauvaises  humeurs,  c'etoit  une  vraie  physionomie 
de  reprouver 
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Much  more  like  that  is  a small  engraved  por- 
trait of  him  I possess,  below  which  is  written, 
“ The  most  illustrious  Prince  Rupert,  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine  &c.”  The  portrait  of  him 
in  Lodge,  from  Earl  Craven’s  collection,  is  far 
more  pleasing.  P.  A.  L. 


SHAKSPEARE  : CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISM. 
(4*“  S.  ix.  237.) 

Ben  Jonson’s  criticism  of  Shakspeare  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  unfavourable.  Its 
value  may  excuse  its  length: — 

“ I remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as 
an  honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in  his  writing — whatsoever 
he  penned — he  never  blotted  out  a line.  My  answer  hath 
been,  would  he  had  blotted  out  a thousand ! which  the}’- 
thought  a malevolent  speech.  I had  not  told  posterity 
this,  but  for  their  ignorance  who  choose  that  circum- 
stance to  commend  their  friend  by  wherein  he  most 
faulted  ; and  to  justify  mine  own  candour,  for  I loved 
the  man,  and  I honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open 
and  free  nature ; had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave  no- 
tions, and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 
stopped,  suffuminandus  erat,  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius. 
His  wit  was  in  his  own  power  : would  the  rule  of  it  had 
been  so  too  ! Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things  could  not 
escape  laughter,  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of  Caesar, 
one  speaking  to  him  : ‘ Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,’  he 
replied : ‘ Caesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause,’ 
and  such  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed 
his  vices  with  his  virtues.” 

Here  Ben  is  simply  riding  bis  bobby  as  a gram- 
marian, and  casts  no  doit  of  blame  of  any  other 
kind.  Moreover  be  bears  witness  to  abundant 
contemporary  criticism  of  tbe  most  favourable 
kind.  Shakspeare  was  esteemed  at  bis  due  value 
in  bis  own  days ; and  it  Ig  not  by  comparing  him 
with  our  corrupt  dramatists  that  any  Once  a Week 
reviewer  will  make  us  discount  tbe  twentieth  cen- 
tury fame  of  Foul  Play  and  its  gender. 

Lewis  Seejeant. 


Me.  Kennedy  makes  more  astounding  tbe 
astounding  declaration  of  Once  a Week.  Any 
notice  of  tbe  life  of  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  any 
late  edition  of  his  works  will  give  H.  A.  K.  infor- 
mation on  this  point  of  contemporary  criticism. 
However,  space  may  perhaps  be  found  here  for  a 
few  references. 

The  passage  in  Greene’s  Groatsworth  of  Witt 
(1592),  quoted  by  H.  A.  K.,  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  apology  for  tbe  same  in  Cbettle’s 
preface  to  his  Kind-Sarts  Freame  (1592),  where 
he  speaks  of  S.’s  “ facetious  grace  in  writting,  that 
aprooues  bis  art.”  (Percy  Soc.  reprint,  p.  iv.) 
With  these  passages  may  be  connected  another 
in  the  third  letter  of  Gabriel  Harvey’s  Foure  Let- 
te7's  and  Certaine  Sonnets  (1592),  where  it  has  been 
presumed  S.  is  addressed.  Moreover,  a few  years 


backward,  in  Greene’s  Menaphon  (1587)  and  Nash’s 
Anatomie  of  Ahsurditie  (1589),  there  are  allusions 
which  have  been  applied  to  S.  In  all  these  pas- 
sages, however  (H.  A.  K.’s  quotation  included), 
S.’s  name  is  not  mentioned. 

1591.  Spenser’s  Teares  of  the  Muses:  Whether 
the  “ pleasant  Willy  ” of  the  Thalia  is  S.  is  still 
a matter  of  debate. 

1594.  Willohie  his'Avisa : S.  is  mentioned  by 
name. 

1594.  Drayton's  Matilda:  S.  is  probably  re- 
ferred to. 

1595.  Spenser’s  Colin  Clouts  Come  Home  Againe: 
The  “ Action  ” here  is  generally  identified  with  S. 

1596.  Lodge’s  Wits  Miserie : Hamlet  is  quoted. 

1598.  Francis  Mere’s  Paladis  Tamia:  Herein 

is  by  far  the  fullest  contemporary  criticism  of  S. 
It  is  very  eulogistic.  H.  A.  K.  will  find  it  quoted 
in  most  books  of  Shakespearian  literature. 

1598.  Richard  Barnfield’s  Encomion  of  Lady 
Pecunia  : S.  is  highly  praised. 

1599.  Weever’s  Epigrammes:  An  eulogistic 
sonnet,  “AdGulielmum  Shakespeare.” 

1603.  Chettle’s  Englandes  Mourning  Garment ; 
S.  is  unmistakeably  addressed  as  “ the  silver- 
tongued  Melicert.” 

1603.  In  a Ballad  on  the  death  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
S.  is  saluted  as  brave  Shakespeare  ” (Collier’s 
Shakespeare,  i.  cxciv.  note,  ed.  1844.) 

1603.  Davis  (of  Hereford)’s  Microcosmos : S.  is 
presumably  referred  to. 

1605  {circa').  Patseis  Ghost:  S.  is  presumably 
maligned. 

1606.  The  Beturn  from  Parnassus  : This  play 
is  much  older  than  the  date  of  its  publication 
(1606).  In  it  S.  is  extolled  in  two  passages.  Act  I. 
Sc.  2,  and  Act  IV.  Sc.  3 (Hawkins’s  English 
Erama,  vol.  iii.) 

1611.  Davis  (of  Hereford) ’s  >S'coMr^e  of  Folly : 
S.  is  addressed  as  an  actor  rather  than  as  a poet. 

1612.  Thomas  TL&jw ooA^s  Apology  for  Actors: 
S.  is  referred  to  in  a complimentary  manner,  in  an 
address  at  the  end  of  this  treatise.  (Shakespeare 
Soc.  reprint.) 

1612.  Webster’s  White  Devil:  In  an  address 
prefixed  we  have  the  right  happy  and  copious 
industry  of  m.  Shakespeare,”  &c. 

1614.  Thomas  Freeman’s  Rohbe  and  a great 
Caste : The  ninety-second  epigram  is  addressed 
“ To  Master  Wm.  Shakspere.” 

1614.  The  Ghost  of  Richard  III.  by  C.  B. : S. 
(undoubtedly)  is  praised  in  two  stanzas.  (Shake- 
speare Soc.  reprint,  p.  27.) 

1 do  not  pretend  that  the  above  list  is  at  all  a 
complete  one,  but  it  aflfords  a tolerable  sample  of 
contemporary  criticism  on  Shakespeare. 

Much  might  be  added  of  the  relations  between 
S.  and  Jonson,  but  let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Pro- 
logue to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  address  ‘‘  To  the  Readers  ” prefixed  to 
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Sejanus,  which  latter  presumahly  points  to  S.  The 
noble  discriminating  praise  of  him  in  the  Dis- 
coveries (“'De  Shakspeare  nostrat”  ) is  also  a most 
notable  criticism.  A pamphlet,  Shakspere  and 
Jonson : Dramatic  versus  Wit-  Combats  (J.  Rus- 
sell Smith,  1864)  may  be  profitably  studied  with 
regard  to  the  relations  between  S.  and  his  brother 
dramatists. 

The  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  First 
Folio  (1623)  are  still  contemporary  criticism,  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  with  other  inatter  of 
like  kind  written  in  the  generation  that  over- 
lapped S.’s  death. 

If  imitation  have  any  bearing  on  the  case,  there 
is  evidence  enough  in  Webster,  Massinger,  Hey- 
wood,  and  the  rest,  of  the  contemporary  estimate 
of  Shakespeare.  John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 


LORD-LIEUTENANT. 

S.  ix.  220,  249.) 

Lord  Lyttelton  did  not  mention  any  rule 
according  to  which  Lords-Lieutenants  ” could 
be  ‘^strictly  correct.”  The  analogy  of  English 
grammar  is  against  it.  I submit  that  there  can 
be  only  one  plural  in  any  noun-phrase  consisting 
of  a substantive  enlarged  either  by  apposition  or 
by  attribution,  and  that  the  sign  of  this  plural 
belongs  to  the  principal  substantive;  also,  that 
when  two  substantives  are  in  “ customary  ” appo- 
sition (like  Lord  Justice),  they  must  be  regarded 
as  one  compound  word,  and  the  plural  suffix  must 
go  with  the  last.  Thus  man-servants  and  woman- 
servants,  Lord  Mayors  and  Lord  Justices,  are  un- 
doubtedly correct.  As  to  words  like  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, all  we  have  to  do  is  to  determine  whether 
Lieutenant  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adjective  or  a 
substantive.  If  the  former,  tlie  proper  plural 
would  be  Lords  Lieutenant ; for  I do  not  see  the 
force  of  comparing  les  homines  marchans  ” on  a 
point  of  English  grammar.  If  the  latter,  the 
plural  is  Lord  Lieutenants,  which  I believe  to  be 
the  correct  form.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
legal,  parliamentary,  and  official  language  stereo- 
types many  forms  which  are  either  false  or  foreign. 
The  very  discussion  in  this  case  shows  that  the 
question  is  still  an  open  one ; and  it  is,  therefore, 
our  clear  duty  to  appeal  strictly  to  the  rules  of 
English  grammar.  Lewis  Sergeant. 

Of  course,  if  this  title  be  treated  strictly  as  one 
compound  word,  its  plural  can  only  be  Lord- 
Lieutenants  : however,  supposing  it  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  words,  not  made  one  by  composition, 
the  same  plural.  Lord  Lieutenants,  is  still  the 
only  correct  form;  for  in  this  case  Lord  is  an 
epithet  of  the  substantive  Lieutenant,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  chief  locum  tenens  of  the  sovereign 
from  his  deputies,  and  not  at  all  because  this 


officer  must  be  a peer.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  more  than  twenty  counties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  which  the  office  is  held  by  a 
commoner.  And  it  is  for  the  same  reason* — that 
Lord  is  only  an  epithet  or  attribute— that  we  say 
Lord  Mayors,  as  C.  J.  observes.  By  the  same  rule 
we  ought  to  say  Lord  Justices,  instead  of  Lords 
J ustices,  as  we  have  long  been  used  to  speak  of 
the  two  Lord  Chief  Justices  of  their  respective 
courts  at  Westminster.  Apply  it  to  similar  phrases 
and  its  truth  is  evident : who  would  speak  of  two 
Masters  Gunners,  or  three  Deputies  Quarter  Mas- 
ters ? 

However,  even  supposing  Lord  to  be  the  sub- 
stantive and  Lieutenant  the  adjective,  we  should 
still  use  the  same  plural : for  who  but  a pedant 
does  iiot  prefer  Princess  Royals  and  Court  Mar- 
tials to  Princesses  Royal  and  Courts  Martial.  As 
for  the  French  form  Lords  Lieutenants,  Lieutenant, 
whether  adjective  or  substantive,  has  become  so 
thoroughly  English,  that  the  foreign  s is  in- 
tolerable. J.  H.  I.  Oakley. 

Manchester. 


Hallani  {Constitutional  History  of  England) 
speaks  of  “ Lords  Lieutenant  ” ; see  also  Whar- 
ton’s Laiv  Lexicon  (p.  553),  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  Counties.”  G.  M.  T. 


‘^Negavit  se  vivdm  sub  terram  iturum” 
(4***  S.  viii.  528.) — -It  was  Nero  who  (according  to 
Suetonius,  Vita  Neronis,  c.  48)  declined  the  ad- 
vice of  his  freedman  to  escape  from  assassins  by 
hiding  in  a sand  pit — Ibi  hortante  eodem 
Phaonte,  ut  interim  in  specum  arense  concederet, 
negavit  se  vivum  sub  terram  iturum.” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

“The  Squire’s  Pew”  (4^**  S.  ix.  221.) — The 
poem  respecting  which  Mr.  Spofeorth  makes 
inquiry  is  by  Jane  Taylor,  and  will,  if  I mistake 
not,  be  found  in  The  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.,  vol.  i. 
It  will  also  be  found  in  The  Laurel^  p.  106 — an 
elegant  volume,  which,  together  with  its  pendant, 
The  Lyre  (2  vols.  8vo,  1841,  Tilt  & Bogue),  was 
edited  and  printed  by  my  friend  the  late  Alfred 
Allen  of  this  town,  and  contains  an  extensive  yet 
judicious  selection  of  the  most  popular  fugitive 
poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

• William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

This  poem  is  in  a little  book  entitled  Essays  in 
Rhyme  by  Jane  Taylor.  G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Huddersfield. 

Song:  “Fye,  gae  rub  her”  (4*^^  S.  ix.  240.) — 
The  English  song  to  this  tune,  for  which  W.  F. 
inquires,  may  be  found  in  The  Hive  (vol.  ii.  3rd 

* The  key  to  the  whole  question  is  this  rule,  that  in 
English  the  adjective  takes  no  plural  suffix. 
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edit.,  1727.  p.  62):  and  both  Scotch  and  English 
versions  are  printed  with  the  tune  in  Watts's 
^fusical  Mi-scellanif^  voL  v.  The  English  are  in  | 
three  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  beginning : — , 

^ How  can  tbev  taste  of  jo;j~5  or  giief. 

Who  beautV’s  power  did  never  prove  ? i 

Love's  all  onr  torment,  our  relief ; 

Our  late  depends  alone  on  love. 

Were  I in  heavy  chains  eonnn'd, 

Xeaera's  smiles  would  ease  that  state ; 

Xor  wealth  nor  pow'r  could  bless  my  mini 
Curs'd  by  her  absence  or  her  hate.” 

I have  not  looked  back  for  the  author  of  these 
lines,  nor  for  any  earlier  copy. 

There  seems  no  sudicient  ground  for  doubting 
*•  Eye,  gae  rub  her " being  Allaii  Eamsay’s,  be- 
cause fifry  years  after  Bums  heard  some  one  repeat  | 
his  first  four  lines  to  eke  out  to  the  tune.  A just 
ground  would  be,  that  some  one  should  produce 
the  first  lines  before  Ramsay's  publication,  or 
even  the  tune  called  by  the  name  of  his  song. 
Ramsay  claims  it  as  his  own,  and  does  not  include 
it  among  Old  Songs  with  Additions,”  for  which 
he  had  a special  mark  in  his  Tea- Table  MisceHany. 

Wm,  Chappell. 

BrsiALS  rv  Gardexs  (4^  S.  viiL  passim ; ix. 
9S)  were  not  unfrequent  in  East  Yorkshire  during 
the  last  century  : but  they  were,  I believe,  entirely 
confined  to  members  of  the  Society  of  Priends. 

It  is  quite  the  exception  to  find,  in  a conveyance 
of  property  by  a Quaker,  a reservation  of  a right 
of  burial  of  the  dead  of  the  family : but  the  bones 
of  the  ancestors  are  sold  with  the  estate,  and  pass 
with  the  craut  of  the  **  ^round  and  soil thereof. 

E.  S.  W. 

‘‘  Maf.y  is  Sr-vxE"  ' 4^  S.  ix.  220.) — The  date 
of  the  brass  in  the  south  aisle  of  Hornsey  church 
is  stated  by  Haines,  in  his  List  of  3Iomimental 
Brasses,  to  be  about  1530 : but  there  is.  I believe, 
no  date  on  the  monument  itself.  John  Skevington 
is  represented  as  a small  shrouded  figure,  appar- 
ently a child.  Brasses  of  children  in  shrouds  are 
found  elsewhere.  There  is  one  in  Southfieet 
church.  Kent,  about  1520:  but  it  has  unformn- 
ately  been  decapitated.  E.  H.  W.  DitVKix. 

ELiiibruoke  Park  Ec^ad,  S.E. 

Etavs  of  Etaxstoxe  iT*  S.  ix.  219.)— This 
family  was  located  at  Enstone,  Oxon.  Several 
particulars  are  stated  in  E.  Marshall's  Accowit  o f 
Chttrch  Enstone,  Parker,  Cixford.  1863.  In  the 
epitaph  on  R.  Evans  (p.  64.  1.  10),  for  ‘•hunc” 
cor.  tunc.  See  also  Jordans  Parochial  History  of 
Enstone,  p.  373.  Oxford,  1357. 

Ed.  IVIahshall. 

SiAiTH  os  Staithe  (4^  S.  viii.  pas^m : ix.  23, 
100.) — There  have  been  given  many  explanations 
of  this  word.  To  my  mind  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  the  Islandic  word  ^'5,  genit.  stolSvar,  or  i 
gta*^.  which  in  the  west  of  Iceland  is  used  for  a ' 


station  for  boats.  It  is  derived  from  tie  verb 
staiida,  to  stand : pret.  s^<55,  sup.  slahit. 

Jon  a.  HjALTAiirr. 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Throwing  Potsherds  on  Doors  (4'**  S.  ix. 
135.) — There  is  in  Denmark  a custom  analogous 
to  the  Dorsetshire  custom  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.*’ 
In  the  comitry  villages  the  people  collect  all  their 
broken  pots  and  jars  on  Xew-year's  Eve  and  throw 
them  on  the  doors  of  their  neighbours,  saying  that 
they  are  breaking  with  the  old  year.  This  goes 
on  throughout  the  night,  and  the  greater  the  noise 
the  better.  " Jon  A Hjalialin.  * 

Advocates'  Library,  Eiinburgh. 

Berial  in  Woollen  (4^  S.  ix.  218.) — The 
object  of  this  law  w^l5  to  encourage  the  woollen 
trade  in  ^Elngland.  It  is  founded  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
(30  Car.  II.  stat.  1,  cap.  3,  sect.  3),  in  which  it  is 
provided  that  — 

Xo  corpse  sLall  be  buried  iu  anything  other  than  what 
is  made  of  sheep's  wool  only,  or  be  put  into  any  ooffia 
lined  or  faced  with  anything  made  of  any  materials  bat 
sheep's  wool,  on  pain  of  5/.” 

By  the  same  Act  it  is  provided  that  — 

*•'  Persons  in  holy  orders,  or  their  substitutes,  shall  keep) 
a register  of  all  persons  bnried  in  their  precincts,  or  in'^ 
suchYommon  burial  places  as  their  parishioners  are  com- 
monly buried.” 

• Within  eight  days  after  the  interment  an  affidavit, 
Tinder  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  witnesses,  was  to 
be  sworn  before  the  clergyman,  that  the  corpse 
was  not  buried  contrary  to  the  Act.  In  default  of 
such  affidavit,  the  goods  of  the  deceased  person 
were  forfeit  to  the  crown.  Long  before  this  time, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Q.ueen  Elizabeth, 
verv  stringent  measures  were  taken  for  preventing 
the*  exportation  of  wool.  The  penalty  of  a con- 
viction was  the  loss  of  the  right  hand. 

Bv  the  Act  above-mentioned  aU  persons  were 
prohibited  from  carrying  wool  within  five  miles 
of  the  sea-coast.  I do  not  know  the  exact  date  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law,  but  I believe  it  was  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Edmend  Tew,  M.  A 

Your  querist  Hardric  Morphtn  will  find  the 
Act  for  Burial  in  Woollen  (30  Car.  II.  cap.  3) 
repealed  by  54  Geo.  HI.  cap.  103,  i.  e.  in  1815. 
The  object  of  the  old  law  is  given  in  the  title  of 
; the  former  Act,  viz.:  “the  lessening  the  im- 
portation of  liimeii  . . . and  the  encouragement  of 
the  woollen  and  paper  manufactures  of  the  king- 
dom.”  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  your 
First  Series,  where  see  speciallv  vol.  v.  p.  542. 

W.  T.  M. 

Sbiufisld  Grove,  near  Heading. 

Origin  oe  Tichborne  (4^  S.  ix.  69, 142,  205.) 
I believe  that  Lord  Lthelton’s  conjecture  is 
correct.  The  ancient  mansion,  on  the  site  of 
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which  the  present  house  was  erected,  was  distant 
only  a few  yards  from  that  branch  of  the  river 
Itchen  which  rises  in  Cheriton  parish  and  flows 
through  Tichborne  Park.  See  Duthy’s  Sketches  of 
Hampshire  for  the  engraving  of  the  old  house, 
taken  from  Tilburg’s  picture  of  ‘^The  Dole.”  As 
De-Broham  is  now  Brougham,  so  De-Itchen- 
bourne  may  be  identical  with  Tichbourne  or  Tich- 
borne. In  Berry’s  Hampshire  Genealogies  (1832), 
the  Journal  of  the  A.rchcBolog%eal  Society  (vol.  ii.), 
and  Nichols’s  Herald  and  Genealogist  (vol.  iv.), 
information  respecting  this  old  family  and  their 
residence,  visited  by  fcng  James  I.,  may  be  seen. 

Che.  Cooke. 

‘‘Shilly-Shally”  (P'^  S.  ix.  217.) — 

“ There’s  no  delay,  they  ne’re  stand  shall  I shall  I, 
Hermogenes  with  Dallila  doth  dally.” 

(John  Taylor,  The  Water  Cormorant,  &c.  date  1622.) 

“ ....  I don’t  stand  shill  I,  shall  I,  then  ; if  I say ’t 
ni  do’t.” 

fCongreve,  The  Way  of  the  World,  III.  15,  date  1700.) 

John  Addis. 

S.’s  suggestion  that  this  noun  is  nothing  more 
than  a corruption  of  “ shall  I,  shall  I,”  carries 
one  difficulty  with  it,  viz.,  the  change  of  “ shall  I” 
into  shilly.  Shilly-shally  does  certainly  mean 
wavering,  hesitating,  undecided,  oblique , but  in 
my  mind  the  derivation  given  by  Thomson  in  his 
Etymons  is  the  true  one.  He  says  it  is  from  the 
“ Gothic  skialg,  skcelg,  corresponding  with  gkoXlos. 
See  Shailf  under  which  word  he  says  that  it  means 
oblique,  crooked,  indirect ; Swed.  skcelg,  Belg. 
scheil;  Teut.  schiel,  aKeXXos.  The  word  skue  also 
is  of  the  same  kind,  meaning  oblique,  indirect ; 
Gothic,  ska,  skar ; Swed.  skef ; Dan,  skicev  ; Teut. 
schief,  scheich;  Belg.  ^coi.  sketv ; Welsh, 

osgo.  J.  J, 

“Heae!  heae!”  (4‘^  S.  ix.  200,  229.) — Loed 
Lyttelton’s  view  is  confirmed  by  the  old  catch — 

“ Mr.  Speaker,  tho’  tis  late 
I rise  to  lengthen  the  debate — 

Order ! order  ! hear  him  ! 

Hear  him ! 

Sir,  I shall  name  you  if  yon  stir — 

Order ! Order  ! Pray  support  the  Chair.” 

W.  G. 

“ Proud  of  his  ‘ hear  hims  ! ’ proud  too  of  his  vote, 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory.” 

Don  Juan,  canto  xiii.  stanza  91. 

W.  J.  Beenhaed  Smith. 

Maxjthee  (P**  S.  ix.  95,  167,  207)  : Easteen 
Counties  Peovincialisms. — The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
M.D;,  of  Norwich,  the  author  of  the  Eeligio  3Iedici, 
and  that  quaint  book  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica ; or, 
Enquiries  into  very  many  received  Tenets  and  com- 
monly presumed  Truths,  may  amuse  readers  who 
are  interested  in  words  peculiar  to  East  Anglia : — 

“ It  were  not  impossible  to  niake  an  original  reduction 
of  many  words  of  no  general  reception  in  England,  but 


of  common  use  in  Norfolk,  or  peculiar  to  the  East-Angle 
counties  : as  Bawnd,  Bunny,  Thurck,  Enemis,  Matchly, 
Sammodithee,  Mawther,  Kedge,  Seele,  Straft,  Clever, 
Here,  Nicked,  Stingy,  Noueare,  Teft,  Thepes,  Gosgood, 
Kamp,  Sibrit,  Tangast,  Sap,  Cothish,  Thokish,  Bide-owe, 
Paxwax.  Of  these,  and  of  some  others  of  no  easy  ori- 
ginals, when  time  will  permit,  the  resolution  shall  be 
attempted ; which  to  effect,  the  Danish  language,  new 
and  more  ancient,  may  prove  of  good  advantage  : which 
nation  remained  here  fifty  years  upon  agreement,  and 
have  left  many  families  in  it,  and  the  language  of  these 
parts  had  surely  been  more  commixed  and  perplex,  if  the 
fleet  of  Hugo  de  Bones  had  not  been  cast  away,  whereon 
threescore  thousand  souldiers,  out  of  Britany  and  Flanders, 
were  to  he  wafted  oX'er,  and  were  by  King  John's  appoint- 
ment to  have  a settled  habitation  in  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk." — Tract  the  VIII.  On  Languages,  par- 
ticularly the  Saxon,  folio,  1686,  p.  48. 

This  passage  has  been  transcribed  from  the 
advertisement  or  preface  to  The  Hotkey,  a bal- 
lad descriptive  of  harvest  festivities  by  Robert 
Bloomfield,  rich  in  East  Anglian  provincialisms, 
and,  like  all  his  effusions,. true  to  nature — “One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.”  He 
was  as  a poet  to  the  Eastern  Counties  what  Con- 
stable was  to  them  as  their  painter  j and  his  Muse 
delighted  in  the  simple  and  common  objects  of 
agricultural  life  and  scenery.  As  John  Keble 
sings : — 

“ Give  true  hearts  but  earth  and  sky, 

And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die  : 

Homely  scenes,  and  simple  views, 

Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse.” 

John  Pickfoed,  M.A. 

The  word  mauther  is  certainly  a difficulty,  and 
though  mentioned  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  its  deri- 
vation is  avoided.  In  “ N.  & Q.”  l^*^  S.  ix.  601, 
F.  C.  H,  sa5’s  maukin  is  connected  with  mat  for 
Moll  or  31ary,  “ as  if  peculiar  to  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,”  on  the  authority  of  F ovh j (^Vocabulary 
of  East  Anglia).  Can  mauther  be  connected  with 
maukin  (which  may  be  a diminutive)  and  mall? 
This  is  only  a humble  suggestion  of  which  I 
cannot  be  certam.  H.  S.  Skipton. 

Buens  and  Keble  (4“*  S.  ix.  158.)  — The 
thought  referred  to  by  Noeval  Clyne  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  so  recondite  as  to  make  its 
first  utterance  a matter  of  much  importance  as  to 
the  claim  of  originality ; but  it  may  gratify  your 
correspondent  to  be  referred  to  a passage  in  the 
Gerusalemme  Liherata  of  Tasso,  who  wrote  some 
two  centuries  before  Burns.  He  will  find  it  in 
the  fourth  stanza  of  the  third  book  : — 

“ Cosi  di  naviganti,”  &c. 

...el’  uno  air  altro  il  mostra  e intanto  oblia 
La  noja  e il  mal  della  passata  via.” 

Or,  as  Fairfax  has  it — 

‘‘  As  when  a troop  of  jolly  sailors  row,”  &c.  &c., 

“ And  each  to  other  show  the  land  in  haste. 

Forgetting  quite  their  pains  and  perils  past.” 

By  the  way,  from  the  turn  of  the  expression, 
and  the  allusion  to  the  “ billows,”  it  is  probable 
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that  Keble  had  Tasso  in  his  recollection  rather 
than  Burns.  S.  B. 

Major  John  Wade,  circa  1651  (4^^*  S.  ix.  119.) 
If  Antiquarian,  who  writes  in  the  above  number, 
has  a genealogical  account  of  the  Wade  family, 
will  he  oblige  me  with  his  address?  J.  E.  E.  A. 

27,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Sergius  (4“*  S.  ix.  221.) — This  person  was  evi- 
dently the  famous  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who,  together  with  Pope  Honorius  and  others,  was 
condemned  and  anathematized  by  the  sixth  general 
council,  or  the  third  general  council  held  at  Coti- 
stantinople,  not  at  RomCy  as  a favourer  of  the  mo- 
nothelite  heresy.  He  ^‘is  said  to  have  been  a 
Syrian,  and  connected  with  the  Jacobite  sect 
{Theophatres,  274,  edit.  Paris).’'  There  was  no 
general  council  held  at  Home  in  the  year  681,  but 
a provincial  council  was  held  there  in  the  year 
679  under  Pope  Agatho,  de  rebus  Britannicm 
Ecclesice,  in  basilica  SJllvatoris  hostis  Constanti- 
niance  nuncupat<By  (Harduin,  iii.  1038,  fol.  Paris, 
1714.) 

This  Sergius  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
individual  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  Mahomet 
in  composing  the  Koran.  The  latter  was  ‘‘  a 
monk  and  an  Armenian  by  nation,  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  who,  being  got  out  of  his  monastery 
to  engage  himself  in  the  errors  of  the  Arians  and 
Nestorians,  travelled  into  Arabia,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mahomet.”  (Collier’s  Dictionary^ 
sub  voce,  fol.  1701.)  I find  no  account  of  “ the 
manner  of  his  death,”  or  whether  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  “ the  founder  of  the  Bohira  mer- 
cantile tribes  of  Surat.”  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  temp,  John  (4‘**  S.  ix.  219.) 
According  to  a genealogy  in  my  possession,  certi- 
fied by  Sir  Wm.  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-Arms, 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chief  Justiciary  of  England, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  or  de 
Burgr,  who  was  great- great-grandson  of  Harlowe 
de  Burgh  or  de  Burgr,  who  married  Arlotta, 
mother  of  William  the  Conqueror.  William  Fitz- 
Adelm  de  Burgho,  the  second  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  was  younger  brother  to  Hubert,  the 
father  of  the  justiciary.  He  (Fitz-Adelm)  mar- 
ried, firstly,  J ulia,  daughter  of  Robert  Boisnell ; • 
and  secondly,  Anna,  daughter  of  Donnell  Moe 
O’Brien  of  Thomond.  By  his  wife  Julia  he  had 
Richard  de  Burgh  the  elder.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland  1227,  Lord  of  Connaught,  who  married 
Una  O’Connor,  daughter  of  Hugh  O’Connor,  King 
of  Connaught.  Hubert  John  de  Bergh. 

2,  Warwick  Terrace,  Dublin. 

Wagga-Wagga  ” (d**’  S.  ix.  215.) — The  cor- 
rect pronunciation,  according  to  colonial  usage,  is 
Wonga-  Wonga.  J.  W.  W. 

* Hardnini  Concilia,  tom.  iii.  act  xviii.  p.  1422,  fol, 
Paris,  MDCCxiv. 


VEpio  THE  Painter  (4“^  S.  ix.  6,  140.)— I 
think  if  your  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Bates  j 
had  been  aware  of  the  valuable  critical  remarks 
upon  the  art  of  Verrio  which  will  be  found  in  , 
The  Century  of  Painters,  1866,  he  would  have 
included  that  work  in  the  very  interesting  list  ' 
which  he  noted  for  Dr.  Ramage.  Will  you 

permit  me  to  suggest  it  to  him  ? R.  S.  A. 

Chaucer’s  Knowledge  op  Italian  (4*“  S.  ix. 
200.)— Chaucer’s  obligations  to  Italian  literature 
have  been  somewhat  fully  stated  in  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  by  Dr.  Alfons  Kissner  (Bonn,  1867).* 
Tyrwhitt’s  and  Warton’s  services,  in  shewing 
Chaucer’s  acquaintance  with  Italian  sources,  are 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Kissner,  but  since  their  time 
an  opposite  view  has  been  taken  by  English  ori-  i 
tics,  whose  dicta  have  reached  their  climax  in  ' 
Craik,  according  to  whom  Chaucer  probably  knew 
nothing  of  Italian  literature  but  the  name.  In  i 
opposition  to  this  summary  judgment,  Dr.  Kissner,  | 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  Dissertation,  briefly  states : 

“ As  the  result  of  our  investigation  it  follows,  Chaucer’s  I 

knowledge  of  Italian  poetry  is  indisputable.  Some  imi-  1 
tations  and  borrowings  we  think  have  been  proved,  and 
others  made  probable.  In  the  direct  imitations  the  old  ; 
poetical  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages  prevail ; because  the  i 
youthful  poet  had  not  yet  collected  the  fruits  of  his 
Italian  studies.  The  Italian  influence,  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, first  appears  in  the  Canterbury  Tales;  and  from  a 
comparison  of  this  immortal  creation  with  the  works  that 
preceded  it,  first  appears,  as  Ebert  remarks — to  conclude 
with  his  words — Chaucer  is  indebted  for  his  higher  cul- 
ture, and  along  with  it  the  full  development  of  his  poetical 
individuality,  to  his  great  Italian  contemporaries.’  ” 

John  Macray.  j 

Oxford. 

“Bonspeil:  Bonailla”  (d*'’  S.  ix.  217.)—  | 

Jamieson  derives  the  hon  in  these  two  words  dif- 
ferently. Bonspiel  from  Belg.  hojine,  a village  (or 
from  Su.-G.  honde,  a countryman.  8o  also  honde 
in  modern  Swedish  and  Danish)  ; and  spel,  a play. 

The  Swedish  hondespelare  is  “ a fiddler.”  Bonailla 
= Fr. ‘‘Bon-allez.”  John  Addis. 

Rustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Mtfanwy  (d***  S.  ix.  138, 188, 225.) — Myvanwy, 
the  ancient  Welsh  beauty,  would  probably  havu 
been  born  to  blush  unseen,  only,  like  Beatrice,  she 
was  loved  by  a poet — one  Hywel  ap  Einion 
Llygliw,  who  (says  Owen’s  Cambrian  Biography') 

“ composed  a fine  ode  to  her,  which  is  printed  in 
the  Welsh  Archaiology.”  This  Hywel  flourished 
between  a.d.  1350  and  1390.  To  the  present  day 
pedantic  Welshmen  occasionally  call  their  daugh-  I 
ters  by  this  name,  generally  with  another  before  j 
it  for  everyday  use  ! • A.  R. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

The  famous  ancient  Welsh  beauty  ” to  whom 
I alluded,  was  Myfanwy  Vechan  (or  Vaughan),  a 

* Chaucer  in  seinen  Beziehungen  zur  italienischen  Lite- 

ratur. 
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' descendant  of  Tudor  Trevor  (the  founder  of  the 
sixteenth  noble  tribe,  or  Tribe  of  the  Marches). 
She  lived  at  Castell  Dinas  Bran,  near  Llangollen. 
Her  beauty,  grace,  charity,  &c.  &c.  are  celebrated 
in  a charming  ode  by  the  bard  Howel  ap  Einion, 
written  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I Cymro. 

; Birmingham. 

! Puritan  Changes  of  Name  (4*^  S.  vii.  viii. 

passim.) — The  following  paragraph  from,  I think, 
the  tract  called  The  Character  of  a London  Diurnal, 

I Dec.  1644,  seems  to  bear  upon  this  subject : — 


! “But  the  diurnal  is  weary  of  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  now 
begins  an  hozanna  to  Cromwell,  one  that  hath  beat  up 
his  drums  clean  through  the  Old  Testament : you  maj’- 
learn  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  by  the  names  in  his 
regiment.  The  muster-master  uses  no  other  list  than 
the  first  chapter  of  Matthew.  With  what  face  can  they 
object  to  the  king  bringing  in  foreigners,  when  them- 
selves entertain  such  an  array  of  Hebrews  ? ” 

, G.  H.  C. 

I 

I ‘^Whtchcotte  of  St.John’s”:  ^‘The  For- 
tunate  Youth”  (4***  S.  viii.  542,-  ix.  148,  206.) 
Your  correspondent  E.  V.  is  right,  and  the  author 
I of  Whychcotte  wrong.  The  lady  was  not  the 
■ “ daughter  of  an  earl,  but  of  “ an  esquire  of  large 

hereditary  landed  estates.”  I affirm  this  upon  the 
incontrovertible  authority  of  near  family  connec- 
tion. She  was  the  niece  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s 
(my  uncle  and  father-in-law)  brother’s  wife ; and 
it  was  Sir  Robert  Wilson  who  saved  her  from 
the  distressing  alliance.  He  suspected  the  pre- 
' tension  from  the  first.  The  youth  talked  largely 
j of  his  estates  in  France,  among  other  possessions  j 
1 and  boasted  of  the  excellence  of  the  champagne 
j produced  there.  Sir  Robert  at  table,  where  the 
I wine  was  to  be  tasted,  desired  the  butler  to  bring 
j him  a cork.  This  he  did  privately.  Sir  Robert 
i Wilson  put  it  in  his  pocket ; and  when  the  party 
broke  up,  examined  it  with  Mr.  — . It  was  marked 
with  the  name  of  an  eminent  grower  and  mer- 
chant. From  this  first  detection  of  falsehood  the 
I whole  tissue  of  fraud  was  gradually  unravelled. 

Herbert  Randolph. 


Ringmore. 


Jervis  : Jarvis,  etc.  (4*^  S.  viii.  539  j ix,  100, 
207.) — Lord  Byron  says : — 


“ Besides,  the  prince  is  all  for'the  land-service, 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis.” 

Don  Juan,  canto  i.  stan.'iv,  lines  7,  8. 

J.  Perry. 


Waltham  Abbey. 


She  used,  therefore,  to  wind  this  immense  quantity  of 
hair  round  her  head,  and  put  over  it  a capacious  caxon. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  her  head  bore  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  rest  of  her  figure  that  a 
whale’s  skull  does  to  its  body ; and  as  she  played  most  of 
the  heroines,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  effect.” — 
“ Records  of  a Stage  Veteran,  No.  lY-j”  the  New  Monthly 
Mag.,  1835,  part  i.  p.  358. 

J.  Perry. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Stamp  used  instead  of  the  Sign  Manual  of 
Henry  VIII.  (4“>  S.  ix.  179,  228.) — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  there  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  library 
of  Eton  College,  two  documents  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To  the  one  is  attached  the 
king’s  sign  manual,  and  to  the  other  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  royal  autograph,  impressed  evidently 
by  a stamp.  W.  F.  Higgins. 

[Examples  of  stamps  used  instead  of  the  sign  manual 
are  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  our  correspondents 
imagine.  Many  may  be  found  amongst  the  Cottonian 
and  Harleian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum. — Ed.] 

Else  (4‘*^  S.  ix.  219.) — I should  think  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  name  came  to  us 
from  Germany,  and  is  the  same  as  Elz,  the  town 
in  Prussia.  My  own  grandmother  by  my  father’s 
side  was  Countess  of  Elz.  The  name  is,  I believe, 
occasionally  found  as  a surname  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  Rhenish  provinces ; and  we  have  at 
this  moment  a new  Biography  of  Lord  Byron  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Karl  Elze.  Why  should 
not  this  name  have  been  imported  into  England, 
like  so  many  others,  from  Germany  or  Belgium  ? 
A party,  however,  who  seemed  never  to  have 
heard  the  name,  were  once  much  diverted  by  my 
introducing  it  thus  in  the  form  of  an  enigma : — 

A man  sat  all  alone  at  home. 

Snug  in  his  elbow  chair  ; 

Though  no  one  else  was  in  the  room, 

Still  some  one  else  was  there. 

Give  it  up  ? Ans.  The  man’s  name  was  Else. 

F.  C.  H. 

(Bearing  the  arms  of  Elz.) 

St.  W’^inell  (4**^  S.  ix.  221.) — This  is  certainly 
intended  for  St.  Winwaloe,  Abbot  of  Tauracum, 
illustrious  for  his  sanctity  in  Britain,  France,  and 
Flanders.  His  relics  are  kept  in  St.  Peter’s  Ab- 
bey at  Ghent.  His  feast  is  on  March  3,  and  he 
is  usually  mentioned.in  the  old  lines  thus : — 

“ First  comes  David, 

Then  comes  Chad, 

Then  comes  Winwaloe, 

Like  one  mad.” 


Length  of  Hair  in  Men  and  Women  (4‘**  S. 
viii.  passim.)- — In  connection  with  this  subject 
the  following  may  be  worth  noting : — - 

“ Mrs.  Astley,  a minor  actress  of  much  merit,  wife  of 
the  old  gentleman  called  Young  Astley,  had  such  luxu- 
riant hair,  that  she  could  stand  upright  and  it  covered 
her  to  her  feet  like  a veil.  She  was  very  proud  of  these 
flaxen  locks,  and  a slight  accident  by  fire  having  once 
befallen  them,  she  resolved  ever  after  to  play  in  a wig. 


F.  C.  H. 

Pightle  (4“*  S.  ix.  220.)— I doubt  much  if  this 
is  the  proper  spelling  of  this  word,  which  is  com- 
mon enough  in  the  Eastern  Counties  of  England. 
Nor  do  I think  Dr.  Johnson  correct  in  spelling  it 
pickle,  or  pightel.  He  says  that  in  some  countries 
it  is  called  a pingle.  I prefer  the  spelling  of 
Forby  in  his  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  who 
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■writes  tlie  word  fiitle  or  picle.  Certainly  this 
accords  with  the  usual  pronunciation.  Mr.  E,. 
Holland  says  that,  in  Bedfordshire,  this  word 
means  a small  enclosure  near  a house.  But  in 
other  parts  it  simply  means  a small  piece  of  en- 
closed ground,  and  is  as  frequently  found  away 
from  a house  as  near  one.  Forhy’s  derivation  of 
the  word  from  the  Italian  piccolo  seems  very 
plausible.  F.  C.  H. 

“ Picle,  or  Pightle,  is  a small  parcel  of  land  enclosed 
with  a hedge  ; a little  close  ; the  common  people,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  call  it  a Pingle.” — Blount’s  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

E.  V. 

Britannicds,  its  Orthography  S.  3*''^  S. 
passim.') — 

Brittanus.']  Secuti  sumus  scripturam  librorum  manu- 
scriptorum.  Sciunt  autem  eruditi  ita  ferme  scribi  hoc 
nomen  in  antiquis  codicibus.  Baluzii  Notae  in  Marium 
Mercatorem,”  p.  441.  Cfr.  Bede’s  Eccl.  Hist.,  cap.  xii. 
§ 28,  quoted  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  ix.  428. 

Birliothecar.  Chetham. 

‘'Aired”  (4^*^  S.  ix.  172,  228).- J.  Ck.  TJs 
“emendation  ” (!),  as  he  calls  it,  is  most  palpably, 
nay,  ludicrously  wrong ; whilst  the  “ editorial 
remark,”  which  he  thinks  he  has  emended,  is  just 
as  palpably  right.  To  “ air  ” does  mean,  as  W or- 
cester  says,  “ to  expose  to  the  air  ” j and  the  mean- 
ing of  “to  dry,”  which  it  also  has,  is  merely  a 
secondarp  meaning,  and  has  been  deduced  from  an 
observation  of  the  fact  that  exposure  to  air  will,  as 
a rule  and  unless  the  air  itself  is  overcharged  with 
moisture,  “dry”  clothes  or  other  things  that  are 
exposed  to  it*  J.  Ck.  R.  would  not  have  written 
his  note  if  he  had  compared  the  equivalents  of 
“ to  air  ” in  other  languages.  The  Fr.  aerer,  which 
is  indubitably  derived  from  the  Lat.  ae>,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  “ airing  ” a room,  “ airing  ” clothes, 
and  “ aerating  ” t bread  and  water  or  other  liquids. 
In  Spanish,  too,  we  find  the  verb  airear  ( = aerer) 
from  aire  (air) ; and  in  German  again  we  have 
luften,  to  air,  from  Luft,  air. 

J.  Ck.  R.’s  note,  therefore,  serves  only  to  show 
how  people  will  go  out  of  the  way  to  hunt  for 
etymologies  which  are  all  the  while  under  their 
nose,  and  are  obvious  to  everybody  but  themselves. 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


* The  air  may,  of  course,  be  warm  or  cold.  J.  Ck.  R. 
probably  did  not  reflect  that,  when  damp  sheets  or  clothes 
are  put  before  the  fire,  it  is  still  the  warm  dry  air  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire,  which  takes  up  the  mois- 
ture from,  and  so  dries  the  sheets  and  the  clothes.  But 
cold  dry  air  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  though 
the  process  is  less  rapid,  and  in  the  country  clothes 
which  have  been  washed  are  commonly  hung  up  iii  the 
open  air.” 

t We  have,  therefore,  made  verbs,  “ to  air,”  and 
“to  aerate,”  from  the  same  root,  whilst  the  French  have 
contented  themselves  with  one. 


The  Seven  Dials  (4^^  S.  viii.  passim;  ix.  84,  ' 

145.) — The  pillar  which  gave  its  name  to  this  i, 

locality,  which  has  been  more  than  once  men-  I 

tioned  lately  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  is  referred  to  in  the  ! 

following  “ Parody  on  Gray’s  Elegy  ” in  the  Spirit  | 

of  the  Public  Journals,  1798  (p.  143)  : — j 

“ One  morn  I miss’d  him  at  the  accustom’d  place,' 

The  seven-faced  pillar,  and  the  favourite  wall ; 

Another  came,  nor  yet  saw  his  face  : 

The  post,  the  crossings  were  deserted  all.” 

0. 

Heraldic  Hedgehog  (4*^  S.  ix.  38,  229.) — 

I should  be  glad  if  J.  J.  M.  would  communicate 
with  me  direct  respecting  the  Abrahalls.  I pro- 
pose to  insert  their  pedigree  in  my  forthcoming 
book  on  Herefordshire  families,  and  have  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  a good  deal  of  in-  ^ 
formation  about  them.  Would  J.  J.  M.  inform  i 
me  upon  what  authority  he  writes  “ Ingeston  ” i 
as  “ Ingatestone  ” ? I have  seen  it  spelt  Inxon  I 
(Smyth’s  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys),  but  never  in  any 
longer  form.  0.  J.  Robinson. 

Norton  Canon,  Flereford. 

The  Ostrich  Feathers  of  the  Prince  op 
Wales  (4^^  S.  ix.  138,  221,) — Planche,  it  ap- 
pears, certainly  uses  the  word  “ bore  ” with  re- 
spect to  Thomas  Mowbray’s  alleged  use  of  these 
feathers,  and  not  “ wore  but  I doubt  whether 
Mr.  Nichols’  interpretation  of  the  rest  of  the 
passage  is  correct.  I think  he  has  been  influenced, 
in  reading  it,  by  a preconceived  belief  that  only 
one  feather  was  at  that  time  borne.  This  may  be 
the  fact,  but  is  it  expressed  in  the  passage  under 
discussion  ? I think  that  if  it  related  to  modern  i 
people  and  times,  and  some  other  bearing — for  | 
instance,  if  it  stood  thus — “ the  arrows  are  home  I 
singly  by  not  only  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Jones,  but  | 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  who  must  have  borne  them  by 
grant,”  &c. — Mr.  Nichols  might  have  understood 
it  to  mean,  as  I do,  merely  that  the  feathers  were 
represented  disjoinedly,  and  not  in  a group;  for 
Planche  does  not  begin  by  saying,  as  Mr.  Nichols  ; 
does,  “ the  feather  is  borne  ” (after  which  singly  | 
is  unmeaning),  nor  does  he  add  that  Thomas  | 
IMowbray  bore  it,  as  Mr.  Nichols  also,  oddly, 
omits  to  do  after  altering  feathers  to  feather. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  word  “ plume  ” 
to  indicate  one  or  several  feathers,  I must  sadly 
remark  that  undertakers  do  not,  unfortunately, 
possess  the  privilege  of  invariably  speaking  good 
English,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  settle  a ques- 
tion of  this  sort,  about  which  dictionary-makers 
difier.  Mr,  Nichols  quotes  Richardson’s,  and  so  i 
I will  quote  Webster's,  the  only  one  I have  at  j 
hand.  A plume,  he  says,  is,  “ 1.  The  feather  of  j 
a bird  ; particularly  a large  feather.  2.  A feather  j 
worn  as  an  ornament ; particularly  an  ostrich’s 
feather,” — a definition  which  seems  calculated  to 
plunge  me  into  a sort  of  Athanasian  controversy 
with  Mr.  Nichols  as  to  whether  three  plumes 
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are,  or  are  not,  actually  one  plume.  Webster  says 
! moreover,  that  to  plume  is  4.  To  set  as  a plume ; 
to  set  erect.  5.  To  adorn  with  feathers  or  plumes.” 
Considering  also  the  derivation  of  the  word  (as 
' given  by  Me.  Nichols)  its  true  meaning  would 
appear  to  be  more  respected  by  my  use  of  it  than 
by  his.  T.  E.  S. 

Archbishop  Blackburne  (4**’  S.  ix.  180,  226.) 
The  Alumni  Westmonasterienses  (edition  1852),  in 
its  sketch  given  of  the  life  of  Archbishop  Black- 
I burne,  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  his  having  mar- 
1 ried — a rather  unaccountable  omission.  He  is 
I known  to  have  been  united  to  a sister  of  William 
i Talbot,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  There  was  a Francis 
! Blackburne,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  who  was 
I born  at  Richmond  in  the  county  of  York  in  1705 ; 

[ but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  related  to  the 
1 archbishop.  Francis  Blackburne  was  the  author  of 
The  Confessional,  and  was  suspected,  with  good 
reason,  of  holding  deistical  and  Socinian  doctrines. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  when  the  long-expected  second 
volume  of  The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York 
appears,  Canon  Raine,  whose  learning,  research, 
and  accuracy  are  proverbial,  may  have  been  able 
to  throw  some  light  on  obscure  portions  of  Black- 
burne’s  history.  ‘‘The  jolly  old  Archbishop  of 
! York,”  he  was  styled  by  Walpole,  and  his  enemies 
said  of  him  that  “ he  gained  more  hearts  than 
souls,”  in  allusion  to  his  great  popularity.  There 
was  a tradition  circulated  that  he  had  in  early 
life  been  a buccaneer  •,  and,  according  to  the  writer 
of  his  memoir  in  the  Alumni  Westmonasterienses  — 

“This  story  was  so  prejudicial  to  his  reputation,  that  he 
gave  way  for  a time  to  the  unpopularity  which  it  occa- 
sioned, and  resigned  the  subdeanery  of  Exeter  in  1702, 
though  he  was  reinstated  in  it  July  27, 1704.”  (Page  178.) 

Lord  Byron  too,  in  a note  on  his  poem.  The 
Corsair,  quotes  a lengthy  extract  from  Noble’s 
Continuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  Dictionary 
with  reference  to  the  same  subject. 

John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

Wordsworth’s  “Primrose  ” (4^*^  S.  ix.  197.) 
Surely  there  is  the  same  similarity  between  the 
idea  of  Wordsworth  and  that  in  “ Life  let  us 
Cherish,”  that  there  is  between  Macedon  and 
Monmouth — a flower  in  both. 

In  the  latter  we  seek  and  And  thorns,  and  do 
not  notice  the  flower ; — 

“ Sucht  Dornen  auf  und  findet  sie 
Und  lasst  das  Veilchen  unbemerkt 
Das  uns  am  Wege  bluht.” 

Peter  Bell  sees  the  primrose  and  observes  that 
it  is  yellow,  and  nothing  more.  Whereas  to 
Wordsworth  the  flower  “ gives  thoughts  which 
lie  too  deep  for  tears,”  and  “ flashes  upon  that 
inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.”  But 
the  original  idea  is  much  older — “ Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field.”  W.  G. 


The  Queen  at  Temple  Bar  (4**^  S.  ix.  240.) 
It  has  been  distinctly  stated  that,  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  Queen’s  visit  to  the  City,  work- 
men were  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
locks  and  keys  for  Temple  Bar.  It  was  at  first 
suggested  that  the  keys  should  be  presented  to 
the  Queen;  but  this  was  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
keys,  which  are  highly  ornamented,  weigh  about 
nine  pounds  each,  and  are  twenty-one  inches  long. 
The  civic  sword  only  was  presented.* 

T.  S.  L. 

“Hand  of  Glory”  S.  ix.  288.) — I have 
not  at  hand  a copy  of  Grose’s  Provincial  Glossary, 
but  from  a quotation  from  his  writings  (what 
particular  work  is  not  stated)  in  Brand’s  Popular 
Antiquities,  ed.  1813,  vol.  ii.  p.  583,  it  seems  that 
the  passage,  only  a part  of  which  is  extracted  by 
your  correspondent,  does  not  profess  to  relate  our 
English  antiquary’s  own  experience.  It  is  intro- 
duced as  an  account  of  “ a foreign  piece  or  super- 
stition firmly  believed  in  many  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain.”  It  is  in  fact,  as  we  are 
informed  further  on,  a literal  translation  from  a 
French  work  known  as  Les  Secrets  du  petit  Albert, 
12mo,  Lion,  1751,  p.  110.  This  superstition  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The  Antiquary, 
chapter  xvii.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“ The  Cloud  avith  the  Silver  Lining  ” (4*^ 
S.  ix.  239.) — This,  perhaps  as  beautiful  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Horace  calls  callida  junctura  as  is 
to  be  met  with  in  any  language,  I have  always 
taken  to  be  original.  In  my  reading,  at  all  events, 

I do  not  remember  to  have  come  upon  any  passage 
which  might  be  regarded'as  the  source  from  which 
it  is  derived.  It  is  one  of  those  happy  thoughts 
which  go  directly  to  the  heart ; and  as  an  image 
of  the  “lights  and  shades”  of  human  life,  is  so 
simple  and  true  to  nature,  that  no  wonder  it  has 
so  early  passed  into  a proverb.  I think  we  need 
go  no  further  for  its  authorship  than  Milton. 

Edmund  Teav,  M.A. 

Ranz-des-Vaches  (4^**  S.  ix.  220.) — Raynouard 
{Lex.  Pom.)  renders  ranc,  ecueil,  rocher  (sercan 
rancx  vals  e tertres.  Pambaud  d' Orange) ; and  the 
Swiss  are  said  to  play  this  air  whilst  leading  their 
cows  to  pasture  on  the  mountains.  Fetis  {Encyc. 
des  Gens  du  Monde)  says,  “ I’expression  Ktihreiten 
signifie  marche  des  vaches."  Wachter  renders 
the  O.G.  ranzen,  “salire,  coire,  freq.  a rennen, 


* See  the  Thanksgiving  Number  of  The  Graphic  for  a 
copious  account  of  the  civic  ceremonies  ; also  the  Illus- 
trated News  illustrations  of  the  civic  sword,  &c.  The 
Art  Journal  for  April  has  made  some  comments  on  the 
City  decorations  in  an  article  entitled  “Art  on  the 
Thanksgiving  Day.”  The  Queen’s  visit  and  reception 
will  justly  claim  a space  in  the  future  history  of  Eng- 
land’s greatness. 
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ejusd.  significatus.”  Dr.  Webster  says  ranz  des 
voches  is  literally  “ tbe  round  of  the  cows.”  The 
most  probable  meaning  of  the  term  is  found  in 
Bridel,  Gloss,  patois  de  la  Suisse  JRotnande  *,  who 
renders  y^anz,  “ marche,  suite  d’objets,qui  vont  a la 
file,  Celtic  rank,  G.  reihen,  meme  signification. 
(Fribourg).” 

“ Ranz  dei  vatsche.  C’est  la  marche  des  vaches,  chan- 
son alpestre,  originaire  de  la  Gruyere.  Elle  est  im- 
primee,  avec  la  musique,  une  traduction  et  des  notes,  dans 
le  Conservateur  suisse,  tome  i.  p.  425.” 

Conf.  the  Romance  arreyic,  ai'enc,  rang,  ligne, 
arrangement.  R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Bishop  Hoehe  of  Xoewich  (4*^  S.  ix.  241.) 
It  is  probable  that  Bishop  Horne  was  a descendant 
of  John  Horne,  a French  refugee,  who  with  his 
wife  Margery  lived  at  Nackhold,  in  the  parish  of 
Wye,  CO.  Kent.  He  died  there  in  1621,  leaving, 
according  to  a pedigree  in  my  possession,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  whose  descents  ramified 
very  extensively,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  nine  generations  of  descent  are  shown, 
and  the  roll  is  nearly  five  feet  long,  filled  with 
closely  written  names  embracing  many  of  note  in 
Kent.  My  great-grandmother,  Sarah  Horne,  ap- 
pears in  the  sixth  generation ; and  family  tradi- 
tion has  always  handed  down  the  saying  that 
Bishop  Horne  was  of  this  family.  There  are  many 
male  branches  not  carried  beyond  a certain  point, 
from  which  the  bishop  might  have  sprung ; and 
if  your  correspondent  is  anxious  to  trace  the 
matter,  I will  afford  him  any  information  I can. 
One  fact  is  noticeable— that  amongst  the  rectors 
of  Otham,  about  a century  before  the  death  of 
Samuel  Home,  the  bishop’s  father,  occurs  the 
name  of  John  Davis,  who,  in  a foot-note.  Hasted 
says,  was  also  curate  of  Maidstone,  and  buried 
there.  There  was  a John  Davis,  evidently  of 
Puritanical  leanings,  ejected  from  Dover  in  1661, 
and  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Sarah  Home  before 
mentioned,  became  wife  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Davis,  late  of  Ashford  in  Kent.  I should  myself 
be  glad  to  learn  the  parentage  of  Samuel  Horne. 

Nova  VILLA. 

Gravesend. 

Abbey  of  Ramsey  (4“^  S.  ix.  241.)— A very 
full  account  of  this  splendid  foundation — one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land— will  be  foimd  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon, 
edit.  sec.  1682,  fol.  pp.  231-242.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  969,  by  Alwyn,  duke  of  the  East 
Angles,  at  the  instigation  of  Oswald,  archbishop 
of  York.  Among  its  patrons  and  benefactors  was 
Dunstan,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  aforesaid  Oswald, 


* See  publications  of  Societe  d' Histoire  de  la  Suisse 

Romande,  Lausanne,  1838,  &c.  8vo. 


built  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Mary, 
to  all  holy  virgins,  and  St.  Benedict. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

A list  of  the  chartularies  of  Ramsey  Abbey  may 
be  seen  in  Sims’s  Manual  for  the  Genealogist^ 
p.  22.  The  minister’s  accounts  of  Ramsey  for 
32  Henry  VHI.  are  printed  in  the  Monasticmj 
ed.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.  Edward  Peacock. 

Surnames  (4^'^  S.  ix.  241.) — The  suffix  all  in 
Burnsall,  Heptonstall,  &c.,”  is  e violently  only  the 
fag-end  of  A.-S.  steall,  ‘‘  place,”  for  the  ultimate 
origin  of  which  Mr,  Federer  must  probably  go 
back  to  the  Sanskrit  stha.  JELaigh  is  possibly  A.-S. 
hcege,  hedge,  and  afterwards  the  place  enclosed  by 
a hedge.  Lewis  Sergeant. 

Baines  is  probably  derived  from  some  locality, 
village,  farm,  or  river.  There  is  a place  called 
Kirkby-on-Bain,  in  Lincolnshire. 

Haigh  = Ht^ge,  Anglo-Saxon ; Il(sgh,  Dutch ; 
Haze,  French  ; a hedge,  fence,  or  enclosure.  The 
name  is  wide-spread.  Scottish  antiquaries  have 
invented  a Pictish  origin  for  the  Haighs  of  Be- 
merside.  A Peter  de  Haga  seems  to  be  the  first 
man  in  their  authenticated  pedigree  who  probably 
took  his  name  from  the  enclosure  where  he  lived. 

Wigglesworth,  evidently  topographical ; the 
ford  of  Wiggle.  There  is  a place  called  WighiU 
in  Yorkshire. 

Atkinson,  the  son  of  Atkin,  a form  of  Arthur, 
as  Watkinson  is  the  son  of  Watkin,  a form  of 
Walter.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ Gentle  ” S.  ix.  200.) — It  does  not  strike 
me  that  either  Gentle  or  Gilliver,  in  the  ballad 
alluded  to,  are  names  of  flowers  or  plants.  The 
third  name,  Rosemary,  is  a well-known  herb,  but 
its  flower  is  very  insignificant.  The  ballad  runs 
thus: — 

“ There  were  three  ladies  playing  at  ball, 

Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary  : 

There  came  three  knights  and  looked  over  the  wall,”  &c. 

The  three  knights  offer  marriage  to  the  three 
ladies,  but  are  all  rejected.  I never  saw  Gilliver 
used  for  Gillyflower,  nor  have  I ever  met  with  a 
plant  called  Gentle.  I believe  then  that  of  the 
three  ladies,  Rosemary  is  the  only  one  with  the 
name  of  a flower  or  plant. 

F.  C.  H.  (Murithian.) 

The  Flower-Gentle,”  a species  of  Amaranthus. 
A.  caiidatus,  A.  hypochondriacus,  or  A.  tricolor. 

James  Britten. 

The  Inventor  of  Lucifer  Matches  (4‘**  S. 
ix.  201.)— I never  thought  it  admitted  of  any 
doubt  that  the  name  was  given  to  these  matches 
from  their  giving  light ; as  the  morning  star  is 
called  Lucifer  from  its  ushering  in  the  light  of 
day,  day’s  harbinger.”  When  last  year  Mr. 
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Lowe  broiiglit  on  his  infelicitous  proposal  for  a 
tax  on  matches,  the  following  impromptu  was 
suggested  by  the  announcement : — 

“ Lowe,  full  of  fits  and  snatches, 

Would  tax  lucifer  matches  ; 

For  ‘ Roguery,’  says  the  song, 

‘ Will  come  to  light, ^ ere  long. 

“Far  better  Lowe,  oppose 
The  legalising  those 
Deceased  wife’s  sister  catches, 

Well  called  Lucifer  matches” 

F.  C.  H. 

“ Old  Bags  ” (4‘'*  S,  yiii.  passim ; ix.  84,  130, 
133  ] — Mr.  Bates’s  story  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Eldon’s  consultation  about  cutting  the  turkey  in 
half  (4“^  S.  viii.  552)  is  not  true.  My  mother  was 
always  on  intimate  terms  with  Lady  Scott  of 
Early  Court,  near  Reading,  wife  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott 
(Lord  Eldon’s  brother) ; and  on  one  occasion, 
being  on  a visit  to  Early  Court,  Lady  Scott  pro- 
posed to  her  the  cutting  of  a turkey  in  half,  as 
these  two  ladies  expected  to  dine  by  themselves 
on  that  day.  My  mother  laughed,  and  said  it 
was  a good  and  new  plan.  The  turkey  was  cut, 
but  before  it  was  put  down  to  roast  Sir  Wm. 
Scott  most  unexpectedly  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Lady  Scott  was  alarmed,  and  asked  my  mother’s 
advice  as  to  what  could  be  done.  My  mother 
laughed  and  recommended  her  to  sew  it  up  again. 
I do  not  recollect  whether  Sir  Wm.  Scott  ever 
was  told  of  what  had  been  done.  F.  C. 

Printed  Matter  copied  (4^*^  S.  viii.  480  ; ix.  19, 
127.) — I forward  a translation  of  the  printed  Ger- 
man instructions  I received  with  the  paper : — 

“ Instruction  for  Puscher’s  copying-paper  for  print  and 
lithography.  Moisten  one  side,  no  matter  which,  of  a 
sheet  of  the  copying-paper,  by  gently  rubbing  it  with  a 
small  sponge  soaked  in  turpentine  oil,  until  the  paper  ap- 
pears to  be  transparent.  When,  after  a few  seconds  or 
more  of  time,  according  as  more  or  less  turpentine  oil  is 
used,  the  glossy  spots  on  the  smeared  paper  have  disap- 
peared, lay  the  oiled  side  of  the  copying-paper  on  the 
original  to  be  copied,  the  original  itself  being  placed  on  a 
I sheet  of  glass.  Now  hold  the  paper  with  the  left  hand, 
and  rub  with  the  bone  rubber  on  the  unoiled  side  of  the 
copying  paper  vigorously  and  equally  all  over  until  all 
parts  are  clearly  printed  off.  Should  anciently  printed 
originals  on  glutinous  paper  not  print  off  clearly  enough 
by  this  method,  place  these  originals  between  two  sheets 
I of  blotting-paper  soaked  in  turpentine  oil,  and  lay  them 
' between  two  sheets  of  glass.  After  a short  time  these 
originals  also  will  allow  themselves  to  be  clearly  copied.” 

H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 


^i^ccXlancouii. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

[iVbfes  on  England.  By  H.  Taine,  D.C.L.  Oxon,  &c. 
Translated,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter,  hy  W.  F. 
Rae.  (Strahan  & Co.) 

j When  the  University  of  Oxford  resolved  to  confer 
' upon  Dr.  Dbllinger  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and 


very  properly  determined  to  confer  a similar  honour  upon 
some  distinguished  Frenchman,  the  voice  of  Oxford  was 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us  ; and  those  who  read  the  Introductory  Chapter,  in 
which  the  translator  furnishes  us  with  a sketch  of  M. 
Taine’s  life  and  career,  and  an  outline  of  his  manner  of 
criticism,  and  comments  upon  his  opinions  and  writings, 
will  readily  agree  that  Oxford  could  not  have  done  better. 
Nor  will  a perusal  of  M.  Taine’s  Notes  on  England  in- 
duce them  to  reconsider  their  verdict.  And  this  is  saying 
much  for  our  author,  remembering  as  we  must  that,  how- 
ever fond  people  may  be  of  repeating  the  oft-quoted 
couplet  of  Burns — 

“ 0 wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ” — 

their  real  wish  is  only  to  see  themselves  when  in  full 
dress  and  on  their  best  behaviour.  This  wish  they  will 
not  find  gratified  in  the  work  before  us  ; for  though  he 
looks  at  us  with  friendly  eyes,  M.  Taine  does  not  shut 
them  to  what  he  considers  our  faults  or  our  shortcomings. 
Thus,  while  in  a charming  chapter  on  “ English  Girls  and 
Authoresses,”  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
modesty,  simplicity,  good  sense,  health,  and  beauty,  and 
other  good  qualities  of  our  daughters,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  point  out  their  want  of  judgment  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  toilet,  &c.  And  what  we  have  said  of  this  chapter 
applies  to  the  whole  book,  which  when  read  will  be  laid 
down  with  a feeling  of  the  truth  of  his  translator’s  judg- 
ment, that  M.  Taine  is  sympathetic  without  stooping  to 
flatter}^  and  candid  without  lapsing  into  discourtesy. 

In  Quest  of  Coolies.  By  James  L.  A.  Hope.  With  Illus- 
trations. (H.  S.  King  & Co.) 

As  the  Coolie  question,  now  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion, is  one  which  must  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  legislature,  this  pleasant  little  volume,  in  which  Mr. 
Hope  simply  relates  his  own  adventures  in  the  South 
Seas,  is  extremely  well  timed,  as  furnishing  evidence  at 
first  hand  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Coolie  system, 
and  showing  clearly  that  it  is  one  which  only  requires 
proper  management  to  prove  beneficial  alike  to  the  Coolies 
and  their  emplo3^ers.  There  is  a great  amount  of  common 
sense  in  what  Mr.  Hope  says  as  to  the  efficacy  of  medicine 
as  a pioneer  of  the  more  important  work  of  the  missionary. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  The  Epistles  of  S.  Clement, 
S.  Ignatius,  S.  Barnabas,  S.  Polycarp  ; together  with 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Polycarp.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  an  Introductory  Notice,  by 
Charles  H.  Hoole,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  (Rivingtons.) 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  the  writings 
of  men  who  had  either  conversed  with  the  Apostles,  or ' 
had  at  any  rate  lived  while  the  Apostolic  traditions  were 
still  fresh,  and  pwsonal  recollections  of  Our  Lord  himself 
were  hardly  extinct,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  an 
Appendix  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament  \ 
and  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  the  view  of  our 
religion  which  they  present  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as 
that  given  in  the  New  Testament.  Though  always  a 
favourite  subject  of  studj”  with  theological  students,  they 
have  been  too  little  regarded  by  ordinary  readers.  To 
many  such  the  present  translation,  accompanied  as  it  is 
by  a verj^  instructive  Introduction  by  Mr.  Hoole,  will  be 
very  acceptable. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Year.  By  the  late  Bernard 
B.  Woodward,  Librarian  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen» 
Revised  Edition.  (Partridge  & Co.) 

This  prettily  illustrated  little  volume,  a legacy  as  it 
were  to  youthful  readers,  shows  that  its  author,  a genial 
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kindly  hearted  man,  well  skilled  as  he  was  in  Art  and  its 
histor}',  had  a strong  appreciation  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  a just  value  for  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Messrs.  Longmans  announce,  among  other  publica- 
tions of  interest  shortl}’-  to  be  issued  by  them,  Baron 
Hiibner’s  “Memoir  of  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,”  translated 
by  Mr.  Hubert  Jerningham;  “The  Pontificate  of  Pius 
the  Ninth,”  by  J.  F.  Maguire,  M.P. ; “Three  Centuries 
of  Modern  Historj*,”  by  Professor  C.  D.  Yonge  ; a new 
edition  of  Lord  Lytton’s  “ Translation  of  Horace”  ; “ A 
Budget  of  Paradoxes,”  by  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan, 
reprinted  from  The  Athenceum,  with  the  author’s  addi- 
tions ; and  “ The  Historical  and  Chronological  Encyclo- 
paedia,” commenced  by  the  late  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A., 
Librarian  to  the  Queen,  and  completed  by  W.  L.  R. 
Cates,  editor  of  “ The  Dictionary  of  General  "Biograph3%” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

The  Life  of  Phcebb  Hassell,  With  a Portrait. 

Memoirs  of  J.  T.  Serbes  the  Painter.  8vo.  1826. 

A Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  Present  State  of 
Public  Affairs.  1768. 

Vox  Senates.  1771. 

Reasons  for  rejecting  the  Evidence  of  Mb.  Almon.  1807. 

J.  SOBIESKI  Stewart — Reply  to  Aspersions  in  the  “Quarterly  Re- 
view,” No.  81.  Blackwood. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  40,  St.  George’s  Square, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 


Magii  (Hieb.),  De  Tintinnabulis.  l2rao. 

BoccA  (Ang.),  De  Campanis  Commentaries.  4to. 

Wanted  by  3{r.  M.  BrooksbanJc,  The  Baily,  Durham. 

Tvpi  IN  Apocalypsi  Johannis,  Prancfort,  1539. 

Portrait  of  the  First  Lord  Dudley. 

Prints  by  Stoop,  Snyderhoof,  P.  Potter,  and  A.  Ostade. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

Wanted  by  Bev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  E. 

Prints  wanted 

“Merry  Wives,”  after  Peters.  (The  one  Act  III.  Sc.  3.) 
“Fortune-Teller,”  after  Peters. 

“ Boar  Hunt,”  after  Rubens,  dedicated  to  Lord  Milltown, 

Address,  with  prices,  to  Capt,  Turton,  Larpool,  Whitby. 


t0  C0rreiSii0ntfent^. 

W.  O.  W. — We  have,  waiting  the  result  of  an  inquiry, 
an  article  on  the  document  to  which  you  refer,  which  will 
detail  its  history. 

Scientific  Queries  should  he  addressed  to  some  of 
qur  purely  scientific  contemporaries. 

C.  W.  Hawkins  (Southampton). — The  last  three  Head- 
masters have  been  as  follows : — Westminster : Dr.  Good- 
enough,  died  Dean  of  Wells  ; Dr.  Williamson,  died  Vicar 
of  Pershore  ; Dr.  TAddell,  now  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  — Eton  : Dr.  Hawtrey,  died  Provost  of  Eton ; 
Dr.  Goodford,now  Provost  of  Eton;  Dr.  Balston,  now 
Fellow  of  Eton. — Charterhouse:  Dr.  Saunders,  now  Dean 
of  Peterborough  ; Dr.  Elder,  left  in  ill-health,  and  died 
shortly  after ; Dr.  Elwyn,  now  Headmaster  of  St.  Peter's 
School,  York. 

Tyro  (Penzance.) — Mn  aphorism  is  applied  to  sentences 
which  limit  and  distinguish  clearly  and  concisely : a pre- 
cise, exact,  sententious  saying  ; a sagacious  maxim. An 

apophthegm  is  anything  spoken  out,  shortly,  clearly ; d 
short  and  sententious  speech  or  saying. 

W.  Wright. — Boyle's  Court  Guide  first  appeared  in 

1796. Upper  and  Lower  Thornhaugh  Street,  Bedford 

Squart,  having  become  a disreputable  locality,  the  names 


were  changed  into  the  present  Alfred,  Huntley,  and  Sussex 
Streets. 

T.  K.  Tully  (Broughton).— T/<e  Spanish  expression 
“ Ay  de  mi  ” has  been  discussed  in  “ N.  & 0.”  4‘b  S v 24- 
51,  103.  ' ’ 

S.  Retd  (Clapton). — The  celebrated  song, '•'‘Fanny,  bloom-  j 

ing  fair,"  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  ; 
but  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  I 
icritten  by  Mr.  Thomas  Philips,  a dramatic  writer,  who  ' 
died  in  March,  1738-9. 

Jonathan  (Philadelphia).— TAe  taunt  used  by  boys,  , 
"Cowardly,  cowardly,  custard!"  is  supposed  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  shaking,  quivering  motion  of  the  confection 

called  " custard."  Microcosmos  (1637),  Act  III.,  Tasf- 

ing  says,  “ I have  a sort  of  cowardly  custards,  born  in  the 
city,  but  bred  up  at  court,  that  quake  for  fear.” 

John  Simpson  (Gravesend).  — T/te  adoption  of  the 
horse-shoe  as  a sign  was  an  invocation  of  good  luck,  or 
success  ; and  of  course  had  a peculiar  protective  power  | 
against  loitches,  as  Gay  expresses  it — ! 

“ The  horse-shoe’s  nail’d,  each  threshold’s  guard.”  ■ 

W.  FI.  P.  (Belfast.) — In  1789  Dodsley  published  a 
translation  o/Paul  and  Virginia  under  the  title  o/Paul 
and  Mary, /or  which  the  editor  had  no  French  authority. 

W.  G.  (York.) — The  bird  called  the  Liver  is  the  Glossy 
Ibis  (Ibis  falcinellus).  According  to  Montagu  “ the  Ibis 
is  adopted  as  a part  of  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
This  bird  is  termed  a liver,  from  which  that  fiourishing 
town  derived  its  name,  and  is  now  standing  on  the  spot  | 
where  the  Pool  was,  on  the  verge  of  which  the  liver  was 
killed."  The  arms  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  are,  however, 
comparatively  modern,  and  seem  to  have  no  reference  to 
the  Ibis.  The  bird  has  been  adopted  in  the  ai-ms  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool. — Yarr ell's  British  Birds,  edition  1856, 
ii.  605  ; “ K & Q.”  2nd  S.  ix.  90. 

Wm.  Henry  Jenkins  (Climping). — The  passage  in 
Dallaway's  West  Sussex,  “ He  hath  tythe  herrings  at  flue 
time  called  Christe's  share,"  we  take  to  mean  at  fishing 
time.  Flue,  in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  is  explained  as  a small 
fishing-net. Ing,  as  a local  terminatum,  has  been  dis- 

cussed in  “ N.  & Q.”  Ftii  S.  V.  559  ; vi.  61,  120,  303,  418,  i 
509,  570;  vii.  105.  |, 

C.  CiiATTOCK. — Another  reply  on  “ Hotch-Pot  ” is  in 
type,  and  only  waiting  for  insertion.  It  may  render  your 
present  communication  unnecessary,  and  this  we  will  sup- 
pose not  hearing  to  the  contrary. 

J.  H.  (Stirling.) — The  subject  is  exhausted,  and  the 
exact  reference  to  Punch  has  been  given. 

M.  V.  and  G.  M.  T. — Your  replies  have  been  anticipated,  j \ 
See  Notices  to  Correspondents,  p.  211  of  the  present  volume.  t 

E.  C.  {and  other  Correspondents.) — Our  space  will  not  r 
admit  of  the  insertion  in  extenso  of  “ The  Squire's  Pew."  i ' 

W.  Bates. — Your  Edgeworth  note  has  already  appeared. 
,Se«p.  188. 

J.  H.  C.  A. — Will  you  forward  your  name  and  address 
to  S.  Vosper-Thomas,  Esq.,  New  Borough,  Wimborne? 

He  wishes  to  place  himself  in  direct  communication  with  , 
you.  j 

Errata. — 4^^  S.  ix.  p.  247,  col.  i.  line  7 from  bottom, 
for  “ Tawa  ” read  “ Tana  ” ; p.  266,  col.  ii.  lines  23  and  24, 
for  “ bit  ” read  “ list.” 

UrOTICE.  j 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  communications 
■which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no 
exception.  j 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  the  Office,  i 
43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 
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THE  RUINS  OF  METAPONTUM. 

In  passing  along  tlie  coast  of  Magna  GrfBcia  in 
tRe  soutR  of  Italy^  nothing  strikes  the  attention 
of  the  traveller  more  forcibly  than  the  utter  deso- 
lation that  has  come  upon  it  within  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  How  thickly  studded  with  cities 
it  must  have  been,  from  the  seventh  down  to  the 
first  century,  before  the  Christian  era ! There 
stood  the  cities  of  Locri,  Caulonia,  Croton,  Syharis, 
Heraclea,  and  Metapontumj  and,  of  all  these, 
Croton  is  the  only  one  that  now  exists,  and  it  is 
contained  within  the  circuit  of  its  ancient  citadel. 
What  is  still  more  surprising  is,  that  no  modern 
cities  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient.  You 
find  small  villages  along  the  coast,  and  around 
them  the  country  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  j 
hut  the  silence  that  surrounds  you,  as  you  jog 
along  on  your  mule,  is  positively  oppressive. 
When  I looked  down  from  the  precipitous  pass 
over  the  Apennines  leading  to  Locri,  I was  struck 
by  this  want  of  population ; and  still  more  so  as 
I approached  the  ruins  of  Metapontum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bradanus,  on  my  way  to  Taranto. 
Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  this 
decrease  of  population  by  the  malaria  that  infests 
.the  whole  of  this  coast  j and,  no  doubt,  the  stag- 
nant water  that  now  exists  at  the  mouths  of  the 
mountain  streams,  which  fall  into  the  sea  along 
the  coast,  must  create  marsh  fevers  and  dropsical 


complaints.  It  did  not  require  that  I should  he 
told  that  this  was  the  case,  as  the  pale  emaciated 
faces  of  the  agricultural  labourers  whom  I saw 
were  a sufficient  index  of  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  nobility  of  Naples,  who  have  large 
estates  in  this  quarter,  administer  their  property 
by  means  of  agents ; but  I found  that  these  agents 
lived  in  some  distant  village  on  the  hills  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  only  came  down 
during  the  day  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the 
property. 

In  the  room  of  Syharis,  of  which  I have  before 
(4***  S.  iv.  269)  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  Cas- 
sano  occupies  its  place  to  some  extent ; hut 
Metapontum  is  utterly  desolate,  and  has  no  repre- 
sentative of  any  kind  except  a large  masseria  di 
Torre-a-Mare,”  which  serves  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  is  about  a mile  from  the  sea  and  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bradanus,  near  which  consider- 
able ruins  are  still  to  he  seen.  The  hills  recede 
here  for  a considerable  distance,  and  between 
these  hills  and  the  shore  would  no  doubt  be  the 
plains ; so  rich,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Metapon- 
tum have  recorded  the  fact  on  their  coins  by  a 
sheaf  of  corn.  Of  its  history  little  is  known, 
except  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  of  the 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia ; and  the  scene  of  the  last 
days  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  flourished  between  b.c.  540-510. 
His  house  was  consecrated  as  a temple  of  Ceres, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of 
Cicero,  b.c.  106-43.  There  is  some  appearance  of 
the  remains  of  a large  building  near  a spot 
called  Chiesa  di  Sansone,”  and  which  may  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Ceres ; and,  indeed,  I could 
not  help  being  willing  to  believe  that  this  might 
he  the  exact  spot  where  the  philosopher  had 
passed  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  Cicero  (De 
A7nicitid,  c.  4)  speaks  of  the  decayed  state  of  all 
the  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy  and  Pausanias 
(vi.  19),  who  lived  about  a.d.  180:  mentions 
Metapontum  as  being  in  his  time  completely  in 
ruins,  and  says  that  nothing  remained  of  it  but 
the  theatre  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls.  Both 
theatre  and  walls  have  crumbled  into  dust,  or  at 
all  events  I saw  nothing  of  them. 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Cicero  nor  Pausanias 
should  have  referred  to  the  magnificent  temple, 
the  pillars  of  which  still  remain,  known  to  the 
inhabitants  as  the  “Tavola  di  Paladini.”  It  must, 
I imagine,  have  been  outside  of  the  city,  as  it  is 
situated  about  two  miles  up  the  river  Bradanus, 
on  its  right  hank.  It  is  a striking  object  placed 
in  a plain,  like  the  Temples  of  Psestum,  where  the 
human  voice  is  seldom  heard  except  when  some 
stray  traveller  like  myself  wanders  over  its  ruins. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  rises  somewhat 
from  the  plain,  so  that  the  pillars  are  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance;  and  when  you  approach 
close,  you  regret  to  find  that  Time  has  laid  a heavy 
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hand  on  much  of  the  building.  The  two  ends 
have  altogether  disappeared,  with  the  whole  of 
the  entablature  above  the  architrave  and  the  walls 
of  the  cella.  Still  there  are  fifteen  columns,  ten 
on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other,  of  the  Doric 
order,  but  to  my  eye  scarcely  so  massive  as  those 
of  Paestum,  indeed  more  approaching  in  appear- 
ance to  the  columns  which  give  name  to  the 
**  Capo  di  Colonna  ” (4^**  S.  v.  415)  which  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia. 

I alluded  to  the  streams  in  this  direction,  and 
however  pestilential  may  be  their  stagnant  waters, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  their  banks. 
I spoke  of  the  view  from  the  pinnacle  of  “ I Scali  ” 
(4***  S.  ix.  153),  of  which  your  correspondent 
P.  A.  L.  gives  us  so  vivid  a description.  I wish  that 
he  had  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the  Sinno, 
the  ancient  Siris,  that  we  might  have  had  some 
more  of  his  poetry  in  prose.  It  was  a perfect 
aradise,  and  reminded  me  of  some  of  Ariosto’s 
escriptions,  such  as  the  arbour  in  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso  (vi.  20) — 

“ Non  vide  ’1  piii  bel  ne  ’1  pin  giocondo, 

Da  tutta  r aria  ove  le  penne  stese, 

Ne,  se  tutto  cercato  avesse  il  mondo, 

Vedria  di  questo  il  pin  gen  til  paese  ; 

Ove,  dopo  un  girarsi  di  gran  tondo, 

Con  Kuggier  seeo  il  grande  angel  discese. 

Culte  pianure,  e delicati  colli,  ♦ 

Chiare  acque,  ombrose  ripe,  e prati  molli. 

“ Voghi  boschetti  di  soave  allori, 

Di  palme,  e di  amenissime  mirtelle, 

Cedri,  ed  aranci,  che  avean  frutti  e fiori 
Contest!  in  varie  forme,  e tutte  belle, 

Facean  riparo  ai  fervidi  calori 
De’  giorni  cativi  con  lor  spesse  ombrelle ; 

E tra  quei  rami  con  sicuri  voli 
Cantando  se  ne  giano  i rosignuoli.” 

A more  delightful  place,  wherever  hurl’d 
Through  the  whole  air,  Rogero  had  not  found ; 

And,  had  he  ranged  the  universal  world. 

Would  not  have  seen  a lovelier  in  his  round 
Than  that  where,  wheeling  wide,  the  courser  furl’d 
His  threading  wings  and  lighted  on  the  ground, 

’Mid  cultivated  plain,  delicious  hill. 

Moist  meadow,  shady  bank,  and  crystal  rill. 

Small  thickets,  with  the  scented  laurel  gay, 

Cedar  and  orange,  full  of  fruit  and  flower ; 

Myrtle  and  palm,  with  interwoven  spray, 

Pleached  in  mixed  modes,  all  lovely,  form  a bower; 
And,  breaking  with  their  shade  the  scorching  ray. 
Make  a cool  shelter  from  the  noontide  hour ; 

And  nightingales  among  those  branches  wing 
Their  flight,  and  safely  amorous  descants  sing.” 

I stopped  my  mule  to  gaze  with  delight  on 
such  another  scene  as  that  described  by  Ariosto, 
and  thought  that  the  bright  imagination  of  the 
poet  was  exceeded  by  the  reality  of  nature.  The 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  flowers  has  made  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Heraclea,  situated  some  three  miles  distant,  must 
have  been  at  this  spot,  and  that  these  flowers 
had  been  thus  introduced.  Numerous  flowering 
creepers  hung  in  graceful  festoons  from  the 


branches  of  the  poplar : the  underwood  consisting 
of  the  lentiscus,  thorn,  wild  vine,  oleander,  arbu- 
tus, and  sweet  bay.  The  dwarf  oak  abounds 
everywhere  along  this  coast,  and  the  liquorice 
plant  grows  wild  and  in  great  luxuriance.  It  was 
the  rich  plains  in  this  neighbourhood  that  occa- 
sioned many  wars  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Tarentum  and  Sybaris,  and  which  induced  the 
latter  city  to  found  Metapontum,  in  order  that 
the  Tarentines  might  be  excluded  from  the  Sirites. 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  as 
rich  and  productive  as  it  was  in  those  early  days 
but  there  is  no  population  to  turn  it  to  account. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  I found  the  Sinno  to  be 
a considerable  stream,  and  we  know  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  is  said  to  have  been  navigable  for 
several  miles  into  the  interior.  I passed  it  without 
difficulty  on  my  mule  about  a mile  from  its  mouth, 
and  I am  certain  that  it  must  have  been  a very 
flat-bottomed  boat  that  could  have  ascended  it. 
I attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  sea  along  its  left 
bank ; but  I got  so  involved  in  marshy  ground, 
like  that  I had  seen  at  Paestum,  that  I gave 
it  up  in  despair.  When  I left  the  banks  of 
the  Sinno,  which  were  certainly  very  beautiful, 
the  appearance  of  the  country  no  longer  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  glowing  description  given  to 
it  by  the  poet  Archilochus,  who  asserts  that  there 
was  no  spot  more  lovely  than  the  country  round 
Siris.  His  words,  as  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xii. 
523,  c.),  are  the  following,  and  they  show  what 
the  state  of  the  district  was  B.c.  660 : — 

Ou  yap  Tt  KaXhs  ov5’  i<pifj.epoSj 

OuS’  eporby,  olos  ^Ipios  poos. 

“ For  there  is  not  a spot  on  earth  so  sweet,  so  lovely, 
or  desirable,  as  that  which  is  around  the  streams  of  Siris/’ 

On  passing  the  river  Bradanus,  which  rises  some 
fifty  miles  distant  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Vultur,  I 
came  down  upon  the  beach  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
at  the  Torre  di  Matone.  Five-«nd-twenty  miles 
on  a warm  May  day,  with  the  sun  reflected  from 
a calm  sea,  and  hot  sand  without  water,  tried  the 
resolution  j and  it  was  not  without  a feeling  of 
delight  that  I got  a Pisgah  view  of  the  castellated 
towers  of  Taranto,  and  at  last  rested  my  wearied 
limbs  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Cavaliere 
d’  Ayala.  Ceauftjrd  Tait  Kamage. 


JOHN  DIX,  THE  BIOGRAPHER  OF 
CHATTERTON. 

It  is  necessary  to  sometimes  nail  up  fresh  ver- 
min on  the  barn-door  of  infamy,  already  sufficiently 
crowded.  One  of  the  most  shameless  literary 
forgers  of  the  present  century  was  John  Dix,  alias 
John  Ross — a man  who  wrote  a short  8vo  Life 
of  Chatterton,  which  was  published  in  Bristol  in 
1837.  This  writer,  who  many  years  ago  fled 
to  America,  was  first  publicly  exposed  by  that 
acute  critic  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  in  The  Athen<2um 
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of  Dec.  5,  1857,  when  Mr.  Thomas  proved  a re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquest  on  the  body 
of  Chatterton,  forwarded  by  this  Mr.  Dix  to  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gutch  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  “ N.  & Q.,”  to  be  a shameless  and  badly 
invented  forgery.  Mr.  Thomas,  with  the  keen 
sagacity  that  distinguishes  him,  showed  that  ex- 
cept where  Mr.  Dix  follows  the  scanty  notes  of 
Warton,  or  that  not  very  scrupulous  literary 
adventurer,  Sir  Herbert  Croft  (himself  a great 
mixer  of  truth  with  fiction,  vide  his  Love  and 
Madness,  his  spurious  and  absurdly  romantic  ima- 
ginary letters  of  the  Heverend  Mr.  Hackman  and 
Miss  Keay,  the  mistress  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich), 
he  was  always  inventing. 

Mr.  Dix,  in  the  aforesaid  report,  mentions  the 

Three  Crows” in  Brooke  Street — a public-house 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  never  ex- 
isted, and  he  makes  the  date  of  the  inquest  Friday, 
August  27, 1770,  when  it  happened,  unfortunately, 
to  be  a Monday,  the  27th  of  that  year.  He  also 
makes  the  house  where  Chatterton  died  No.  17, 
whereas,  as  Mr.  Thomas  most  ingeniously  and 
convincingly  proved,  it  was  really  No.  39. 

In  reply  to  this  exposure,  Mr.  Dix,  still  in  re- 
quirement in  America,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Boston 
Saturday  Livening  Gazette,  impudently  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Thomas  that  the  report  of  the  inquest 
was  a fraud.  It  had  been  given  to  him,  he  said 
{credat  JudeBus)  by  the  late  Robert  Southey  at 
the  time  he,  Dix,  was  writing  the  Life  of  Chatter- 
ton. Considering  it  unauthentic,  he,  Dix,  did  not 
use  the  copy  of  the  report  taken  by  him  from  the 
anonymous  document  returned  by  him,  or  said  to 
be  returned  by  him,  to  Southey,  who  was  then, 
by-the-bye,  lying  in  a quiet  place  where  no  per- 
sons are  either  asked  or  answered. 

Mr.  Thomas,  in  a second  letter  to  The  Athe- 
nceum,  January  23,  1858,  complained  with  natural 
anger  that  Mr.  Dix  had  let  five  years  since  the 
publication  of  the  report  elapse  without  explana- 
tion ; and  also  that,  considering  the  document  a 
forgery,  he  gave  a copy  of  it  without  comment 
to  Mr.  Gutch  of  Worcester;  moreover,  like  all 
literary  men  of  London  or  Boston,  that  he  must 
have  known  that  the  romantic  report  of  the 
inquest  had  been  interwoven  into  an  elaborate 
essay  on  Chatterton  by  Professor  Masson,  and  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  pamphlet  on 
the  boy  poet  by  Dr.  Maitland. 

In  the  above-named  letter  Mr.  Dix  had  the 
shamelessness  to  almost  openly  avow  that  the 
portrait  of  Chatterton  affixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  Life  was  also  a forgery.  The  likeness  was 
really  taken  from  the  hydrocephalous  son  of  a 
poor  Bristol  printer  named  Morris  (?),  who  in  mere 
caprice  had  written  Chatterton  ” on  the  back  of 
the  portrait  and  sold  it  for  a mere  song  to  a Bristol 
broker.  From  him  it  reached  Dix,  instantly 
jumping  at  it,  had  it  engraved.  No  authentic 


portrait  of  Chatterton  exists,  and  in  Dix’s  edition 
of  1861  the  likeness  was  left  out.  It  took,  it  ap- 
pears, Mr.  Dix  years  to  discover  this  fact  about 
the  portrait,  which  was  known  to  several  Bristol 
people  the  very  year  of  Dix’s  publication. 

After  these  disclosures,  how  can  we  place  any 
reliance  on  the  Chatterton  traditions  in  Dix’s 
book  ? How  can  we  credit  the  doubtful  and 
miserable  verses  found  after  the  poet’s  death,  the 
legend  of  his  body  being  carried  secretly  to  Bristol 
and  buried  in  Redcliffe  churchyard,  or  even  the 
pretty  story  of  the  poet  when  a mere  child,  on 
being  asked  what  device  he  would  have  painted 
on  a mug,  exclaiming,  with  the  fire  of  genius 
“ Paint  me  an  angel  with  wings  and  a trumpet, 
to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world.” 

Indeed  in  this  last  almost  too  good  story  I think 
I detect  a Dix  flavour.  Dreadful  doubts  also  come 
into  my  mind  about  the  appendix  to  the  Life, 
“ Communicated  by  G.  Cumberland,  Esq.,”  that 
once  used  to  delight  me,  and  which  pretends  to 
be  notes  of  conversations  with  the  scholars  and 
friends  of  Chatterton’s  mother,  written  down  as 
early  as  1808,  I doubt  half  the  letters,  even 
the  interesting  anecdote  (too  interesting,  I fear) 
about  how  the  boy  forger  used  to  lock  himself  in  a 
back  room  and  in  Redcliffe  church  with  old  parch- 
ments, and  reappear  with  hands  and  face  begrimed 
with  ochre  and  charcoal.  The  career  so  gallantly 
commenced  by  Dix  in  1837  was  continued  some- 
what subterraneanly.  In  1846  the  noble  exile 
produced  Local  Loiterings  and  Visits  in  Boston,  hy 
a Looker  on.  We  cannot  trace  him  again  in  his 
dark  windings,  till  1847,  when  the  Bristol  Mu- 
seum cataloguer  notes  John  Dix,  author  of  The 
Poor  Orphan,  as  the  printer  or  author  of  Jack 
Ariel,  or  Life  on  Board  an  Indiaman.  This  book 
reached  a second  edition  in  1852,  and  a third  edi- 
tion in  1859.  The  last  edition  has  on  the  title- 
page,  By  the  author  of  Travels  in  America  ” — a 
work  not  catalogued  at  the  British  Museum.  In 
1850  appeared  a book  full  of  most  impudent 
fabrications,  called  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  of  Emi- 
nent English  Literary  Personages,  hy  a Cosmo^ 
politan ; in  1852  he  produced  A Handbook  to  New- 
port and  Bhode  Island,  and  the  same  year  a work 
of  imagination,  still  more  slovenly  than  usual,  and 
called  Lions  Living  and  Dead — a book  abounding 
in  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  and  full  of  imaginary 
conversations  between  the  author,  Coleridge,  Haz- 
litt,  &c.  According  to  the  author’s  own  account, 
he  was  actually  present  when  Shelley  tried  to 
induce  an  old  gentleman  at  Hampstead  to  tako 
care  of  a poor  woman  whom  the  poet  had  found 
fainting  in  the  streets.  Thom,  the  weaver  poet, 
who  had  befriended  Dix,  is  cruelly  maligned. 
Altogether  the  work  is  below  contempt.  In  1853 
Dix  wrote  a feeble  book  which  he  named  Passages 
from  the  Diary  of  a Wasted  Life,  but  which  is 
little  more  than  a fulsome  eulogy  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  temperance  orator^  Mr.  Jolin  B.  Gough.  In 
1864  this  miserable  man  produced  Pen  Pictures 
of  distinguished  American  Divines,  and  probably 
not  long  after  died^  for  he  has  since  that  forged  no 
more. 

In  his  Lions  Living  and  Dead,  Dix  says  of 
Bristol  that  It  is  a place  which  has  damned 
more  talent  than  perhaps  any  other  place  in  Queen 
Victoria’s  dominions.  I speak  strongly,  but  I do  so 
•with  all  my  heart  and  soul.”  There  writes  the 
exile  of  a city  which  had  seen  his  disgrace.  It 
is  as  well  that  American  literary  men  should 
know  how  miserably  unreliable  are  the  imaginary 
conversations  of  this  literary  chevalier  dHndustrie, 
who  has  muddied  so  many  subjects  with  wilful 
untruths. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  lies  breed  lies.  As 
Macpherson  led  to  Chatterton,  so  Chatterton  was 
followed  by  Dix.  It  is  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
this  John  Dix,  alias  John  Ross,  that  he  has  con- 
fused, entangled,  and  corrupted  the  subject  of 
Chatterton’s  life  in  such  a way  that  only  the  last 
day  can  ever  set  it  right. 

Waltek  Thoefbtjey. 


EDMUND  KEAN. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  October  18,  1870, 
published  the  following : — - 

“An  Unpublished  Witticism  of  Edmund  Kean.  We 
saw  a few  days  ago  a road-book,  now  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  in  this  city,  which  formerty  belonged  to  Ed- 
mund Kean.  On  the  fly-leaves  before  the  title-page  Kean 
had  copied  in  ink  the  following  epitaph,  which  he  had 
probably  seen  in  some  countiy  churchyard  : — 

‘Beneath  this  tomb  his  mangled  body  laid. 

Cut,  stabbed,  and  murder’d  by  Joshua  Slade, 

His  ghastly  wounds  a horrid  sight  to  see, 

And  hurried  at  once  into  eternity. 

What  faults  you’ve  seen  in  him  take  care  to  shun ; 
And  look  at  home,  enough  there’s  to  be  done. 

Death  does  not  alwaj^s  warning  give. 

And  therefore  be  careful  how  you  live.’ 

“ To  this  Kean  has  added,  in  pencil,  the  following  witty 

lines : — 

‘ Worse,  worse  than  Slade,  thou  murderer  of  verse ; 
Deserving  more  than  he  the  culprit’s  hearse : 

Slade  killed  the  living,  perhaps  by  hunger  led  ; 

You,  by  your  doggerel,  have  damned  the  dead.’  ” 

Thos.  Ratglifee. 


FLEETWOOD  HOUSE,  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

I this  day,  in  company  with  a friend,  went  over 
the  old  bouse  on  the  north  side  of  Church  Street, 
Stoke  Newington,  which  was  once  the  residence 
of  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood.  Here  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  here  he  died.  The 
house  is  now  about  to  be  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  a new  street,  and  is  already  partially  dis- 
mantled. It  is  an  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  man- 
sion. Robinson,  in  his  History  of  Stolce  Newington, 


says  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  coat  of 
arms  mentioned  by  Robinson  in  his  account  of  the 
house  we  saw  lying  in  plaster  uninjured  on  the 
floor,  having  been  removed  from  the  ceiling  of 
one  of  the  rooms : it  is  the  coat  of  the  Hartopps 
and  not  of  Fleetwood,  as  Robinson  says.  Thomas 
Cooke,  Esq.,  a Turkey  merchant,  occupied  the 
house  early  in  the  last  century ; and  on  one  of  the 
panes  in  an  upper  window  the  following  words 
appear  written  in  a good  hand  with  a diamond — 

I came  into  this  house  to  live  12*^'^  December, 
1728.  Elizabeth  Cooke.”  This  Elizabeth  was 
daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould  (who  also  lived 
in  Fleetwood  House)  by  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp.  The  house  is  full  of  reminiscences 
of  the  Puritans.  From  the  intimate  friendship 
existing  between  Sir  John  Hartopp  (who  lived 
here  for  many  years)  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Owen,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  a fre- 
quent guest  in  this  mansion ; and  as  we  passed 
in  and  out  of  the  numerous  apartments,  we  pleased 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  were  perhaps 
pacing  a chamber  that  had  once  witnessed  the 
prayers  and  meditations  of  that  great  master  of 
the  human  heart,  the  Puritan  Owen.  The  house 
was  divided  into  two  in  the  last  century  j it  con- 
tains on  the  whole  about  sixty  rooms.  We  ob- 
served some  remains  of  panelling,  and  an  early 
example  of  a sashed  window.  Nothing  appears 
to  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  interesting 
place  of  residence  before  its  occupation,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  by  Dame  Mary  Hartopp, 
widow  of  Sir  Edward  Hartopp,  married  in  the 
early  part  of  1664  to  General  Fleetwood.  She 
was  Fleetwood’s  third  wife,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  marriage  'he  came  to  reside  at  Stoke  New- 
ington. S.  Aenott. 

Turnhatn  Green,  April  3,  1872. 


BONNY  CLABBER. 

When  I made  my  last  communication  to 
^^N.  & Q.”  I thought  my  days  were  numbered, 
but  the  spring  has  revived  me  along  with  all 
nature,  and  I present  the  reader  with  this  flrst- 
fruit  of  my  revivescence.  It  is  the  explanation  of 
a word  which  is  entirely  Irish  in  its  origin,  and 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson  and  other  old 
writers,  and  has  never  been  explained.  The  best 
attempt  is  ‘‘  sour  buttermilk,”  the  worst  a nau- 
seous mixture  of  it  and  beer,”^ — this  last  liquor 
was  hardly  known  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  I think 
I can  otfer  a better  than  either ; for  which  pur- 
pose I must  say  a few  words  respecting  the  mak- 
ing of  butter  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Ireland. 
Morning  and  evening  the  cows  are  milked,  and 
when  the  milk  which  is  necessary  for  immediate 
consumption  has  been  taken  away,  the  remainder 
is  strained  into  large  crocks,  where  it  remains 
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until  sufficiently  acid  for  churning;  it  is  then 
poured  into  the  churn^  hot  water  added,  and  the 
churning  commenced.  There  is  always  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crock  a sediment,  as  I may  call 
it,  which  is  not  put  into  the  churn,  and  is  of  a 
pleasant  suh-acid  taste  very  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  This  is  called  “ crock  bottom,”  and  I think 
in  Irish  heimna  clabber,  whence  the  English  term 
“ bonny  clabber,”  that  is,  milk  mud  ” — a very 
expressive,  if  not  a very  elegant  term,  for  it  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  a crock  as  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
a pool.  As  for  sour  buttermilk,  the  only  name  I 
ever  knew,for  it  was  “ cut-throat,”  from  its  great 
acidity ; but  even  that  is  not  very  bad. 


Thos.  Keightlet. 


P.S.  I entirely  agree  with  Pelagius  in  what 
he  says  about  the  echo  in  Milton’s  poetry.  When 
I was  writing  my  notes  I thought  the  matter  too 
plain  to  require  one ; I now  see  that  it  can  be 
misunderstood. 

Will  Mr.  Skeat  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  if 
any  one  of  the  terms  in  the  northern  languages 
which  he  says  are  akin  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  code, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda  ? for  if 
they  are  only  in  the  younger  Edda  or  the  Sagas, 
they  may  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
even  from  the  English,  like  the  Welsh  words 
which  he  gives  as  one  of  the  terms  adopted  from 
the  English,  like  so  many  others  adopted  both  by 
the  Welsh  and  Irish.  Thus,  an  Irishman  will 
call  his  great-coat  a cota  mor.  Coat  seems  to  be 
only  a form  of  coda  (covering,  envelope),  as  we 
talk  of  a coat  of  paint,  lime,  manure,  &c.  The 
French  cotte  would,  therefore,  come  from  the 
English,  not  the  reverse;  redingote  (riding-coat) 
is  the  French  for  a great-coat.  T.  K. 


Eyes:  Mistake  of  Colour  by  Painters. — 
The  writer  of  the  interesting  article  on  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  ( Compan.  to  the  Almanack, 
1871,  p.  142),  states  that  the  doubt  thrown  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Fraser  Tytler  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  arose  from  the  colour  of  the  eyes. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  made  a coloured  crayon 
portrait  of  my  grandfather,  whose  eyes  were 
almost  blue : they  were  grey,  and  he  drew  them 
as  hazel-brown.  He  also,  oddly  enough,  made  a 
similar  error  in  another  drawing,  when  the  eyes 
were  clear  bright  grey.  These  errors  were  noticed 
by  many  persons  when  the  drawings  and  the  sub- 
jects of  them  were  in  the  same  room.  T.  F. 

Usk. 

Objecting  to  killing  Pigs  by  the  waning 
Moon.  — A correspondent  of  yours  asks  for  the 
reason  why  some  country  people  think  the  fat 
will  waste  in  the  pot  if  they  kill  their  pigs  by 
the  waning  moon.  I suppose  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  people  of  Iceland  will  not  cut 


their  hair  by  a waning  moon,  saying  that  if  they 
do  so,  the  remaining  crop  will  fall  off ; but  if 
they  cut  it  while  the  moon  is  increasing,  it  will 
grow.  I suppose  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that 
they  say  that  there  will  be  more  blood  from  the 
sheep  (of  which  they  make  black  puddings)  if 
killed  when  the  tide  is  running  out.  They  also 
build  their  chimneys  while  the  tide  is  running 
out,  to  prevent  them  from  smoking.  But  if  they 
build  them  while  the  tide  is  running  in,  they  say 
the  smoke  is  sure  to  spread  over  the  house  and 
never  to  go  out  by  the  chimney.  The  door  of  a 
sheep-pen  must,  according  to  their  ideas,  be  built 
while  the  tide  is  running  in,  or  else  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  the  sheep  enter  it. 

J6n  Hjaltalin. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Severe  Sentence  on  a Nonjuring  Clergy- 
man, Feb.  10,  1736, — 

. “ On  Thursday  last  Mr.  Nixon,  the  nonjuring  clergy- 
man, was  brought  from  Newgate  to  the  King’s  Bench, 
Westminster,  to  receive  judgment  on  his  late  convic- 
tion,* when  the  court  was  pleased  to  give  the  following 
sentence — viz. : That  he  should  walk  round  Westminster 
Hall  with  a paper  on  his  head  denoting  his  offence ; to 
pay  a fine  of  one  hundred  marks ; to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  King’s  Bench  for  five  years,  and  to  give  security  for 
his  good  behaviour  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.” 

Anon. 

Selling  a Wife. — The  following  instance  of 
wife-selling  is  recorded  in  the  Lincoln,  Itittlandy 
and  Stamford  Mercury  for  March  21 : — 

“At Hull  police-court  on  Friday,  James  McMahon  was 
charged  with  assaulting  John  Mills.  It  appeared  that 
defendant  bought  of  her  husband  for  2s.  6d.  a young 
woman  named  Bottomley.  The  complainant,  who  had 
known  the  woman  from  childhood,  having  been  born  in 
the  same  village,  tried  to  persuade  her  from  entering 
upon  such  a disgraceful  contract.  Defendant  thereupon 
knocked  him  down,  and  struck  him  when  he  was  down. 
Not  content  with  that,  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  without 
any  sense  of  decency,  and  actually  when  he  was  in  court 
seemed  to  be  unaware  that  he  had  committed  an  offence 
against  decency  and  morality  as  well  as  against  the  law. 
He  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  he  was  the 
aggrieved  individual,  and  that  the  complainant  had  no 
right  to  try  to  persuade  the  woman  from  doing  what  she 
was  about  "to  do.  The  defendant  was  fined  50s.  and  costs.’^ 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Punishment  in  1728. — Tbe  sentence  passed 
by  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  on  John 
Currie  is  as  follows: — To  be  whipt  through  the 
city  of  Edinburgh ; to  stand  with  his  ears  nailed 
to  the  pillory;  to  be  transported  to  his  majesty’s 
plantations  ; and  if  he  ever  returns,  to  be  for  ever 
imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  to  be  publicly 
scourged  through  Edinburgh  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  every  quarter. 

What  would  be  said  of  such  a punishment  in 
these  days,  when  the  cat  is  so  sparingly  used — even 
upon  the  most  brutal  criminals  ? H.  W. 

* Before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hardwicke. 
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A woEN  Joke. — 

“ When  the  beggar  wound  up  an  appeal  to  Talleyrand 
by  the  declaration,  that  ‘ a man  must  live,’  the  diploma- 
tist replied  that  he  did  not  see  the  necessity.” — Saturday 
Review,  March  23,  1872,  p.  371. 

When  orator  Henley  was  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council,  he  made  the  same  excuse  and 
received  the  same  answer:  ‘‘That,”  said  Henley, 
“ is  a good  thing,  but  has  been  said  before.”  I 
have  read  this  anecdote  often,  but  cannot  remem- 
ber where.  I believe  the  “good  thing”  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Louis  XHI.,  and  I crave 
assistance  in  tracing  it.  Fitzhopkiks, 

Garrick  Club. 

“ Kichmokd  and  its  Inhabitants.”— I lately 
purchased  a somewhat  pretentious  book,  entitled 
Richmond  and  its  Inhabitants  from  the  Olden 
Time,  published  at  Milton  House,  Ludgate  Hill, 
in  1866  (I  need  not  be  more  particular).  On 
pp.  212-216  are  given  what  purport  to  be  extracts 
from  the  parish  registers  of  Kichmond,  and  being 
then  engaged  in  examining  those  registers,  I tested 
their  accuracy.  Out  of  the  entire  number  given 
there  are  not  more  than  half  a dozen  that  are 
correct.  All  the  others  are  full  of  the  most  egre- 
gious blunders,  either  as  to  dates  or  names,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  the  person  who  made  the 
extracts  was  utterly  incapable  of  reading  the  old 
writing  of  the  registers.  The  following  may  be 
adduced  as  the  culmination  of  the  series  of  blun- 
dering. The  printed  volume  reads : “ Elizabeth 
Mason,  Ass  tamer,'’’  while  the  original  is  distinctly 
“ Elizabeth  Mason  als  [alias]  Tanner.”  I need 
not  suggest  the  moral  to  be  deduced  from  these 
facts.  J.  L.  C. 


ENCLOSURE  OF  MALVERN  CHACE. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  who  have 
ascended  the  Worcestershire  Beacon  at  Great 
Malvern  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  summit 
of  the  hill  has  been  recently  enclosed,  and  several 
ugly  buildings  erected  there  by  a local  speculator 
and  photographer,  for  refreshment  and  photogra- 
phic rooms,  &c. ; and  I am  told  that  even  a croquet 
ground  is  to  be  laid  out,  thus  utterly  spoiling  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  spot.  It  was  always  sup- 
posed that  the  greater  portion  of  these  noble  hills, 
being  included  in  Malvern  Chace,  could  not  be 
enclosed  according  to  the  compact  made  with  the 
commoners  by  Charles  I.,  whereby  the  king  was 
empowered  to  sell  one-third  of  the  lands  included 
in  the  Chace,  and  the  other  portion  was  to  re- 
main unenclosed  for  the  use  of  the  commoners  for 
ever. 

This  agreement  or  decree  by  which  the  Chace 
was  disa&rested,  8th  Charles  I.,  was  ratified  and 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  16th  Charles  II., 
and  it  is  recited  in  Nash’s  Worcestershire  (vol.  i.) 


under  “Forests.”  I cannot  find,  however,  any 
description  or  boundary  given  of  the  third  part 
taken  for  the  king’s  benefit,  and  sold  or  granted 
away  by  him.  I understand  on  inquiry  that  the 
photographer  mentioned  has  taken  a lease  of  three 
acres  of  land,  which  unfortunately  includes  the 
summit  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  from  J.  V. 
Hornyhold,  Esq.,  of  Blackmore  Park,  who  claims 
a slip  of  land  extending  from  the  western,  or 
Mathon  base  of  the  Beacon,  to  the  very  top  of  the 
hill,  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Great 
Malvern  and  Mathon,  being  a little  below  the 
summit  eastward. 

Having  written  a ’history  of  Malvern  Chace 
for  the  Transactions  of  the  Malvern  Naturalists' 
Club,  I am  desirous  to  know  if  any  record  or  plan 
exists  of  “ the  third  part  of  the  Chace  ” sold  by 
Charles  I,,  and  whether  it  lay  in  contiguity  or  in 
separate  pieces;  and  if  the  latter,  where  desig- 
nated ? In  Dr.  Thomas’s  Antiq,  Prior.  Maj.  Malv., 
“the  thirds  ” are  nominally  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blackmore  Park,  but  not  clearly  defined.  Ac- 
cording to  Drs.  Thomas  and  Nash,  the  original 
grant  of  the  third  part  was  to  Sir  Robert  Heath 
and  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden ; but  when  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  (16th  Charles  H.)  it  is 
stated  that  it  had  “come  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Strode,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Knight, 
and  the  rest  in  Herefordshire  being  then  in  the 
hands  of  John  Birche  and  William  Thackwell, 
gentlemen.”  I want  to  know  where  it  can  be 
found  to  whom  Strode  devised  the  Worcester- 
shire part  of  the  thirds,  and  what  became  of  “ the 
rest  in  Herefordshire.”  Some  plan  or  survey 
must  have  been  originally  made  defining  these 
thirds,  and  may  yet  be  in  existence.  I can  find 
no  allusion  anywhere  to  the  summit  of  the  Wor- 
cestershire Beacon  now  enclosed,  and  which,  unless 
part  of  the  thirds,  ought  to  have  remained  open 
to  the  commoners,  as  Mathon  parish  was  included 
in  Malvern  Chace.  The  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster  are  now  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Mathon ; but  in  the  act  of  disafforestation  the 
only  mention  made  of  manorial  rights  is,  “ that  no 
mean  lords  of  manors,  or  other  freeholders,  should 
enclose  any  part  of  the  same  [the  Chace],  or  fell 
any  woods  or  trees  growing  thereon,  whereby  the 
commons  might  be  hindered  of  their  estovers.” 
Thus  lords  of  manors  (if  any)  are  treated  only  as 
simple  commoners,  and  if  they  had  no  other  rights 
when  the  disafforestation  of  the  Chace  took  place, 

I wish  to  know  how  they  could  assume  superior 
privileges  to  other  commoners  afterwards.  When 
the  earls  of  Warwick  were  lords  of  the  Chace,  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  Pershore,  and  the 
priors  of  Great  and  Little  Malvern  were  “free 
suitors”  to  his  court.  What  did  this  title  mean, 
and  did  manorial  rights  accrue  thereby  ? 

Edwin  Lees. 

Green  Hill  Summit,  Worcester. 
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Anontmoits. — Who  is  the  author  of  Antonio 
Foscarinif  a historic  drama,  1836,  Edward  Ball 
publisher  ? The  play  is  dedicated  by  the  author 
to  his  aunt,  the  Countess  Annibale  Vimercati. 
Among  the  subscribers  to  the  book  are,  his  excel- 
lency Count  Annibale  Vimercati,  Earl  Clanwil- 
liam,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (four 
copies),  &c.  &c.  Was  Count  A.  Vimercati  am- 
bassador from  any  of  the  Italian  courts  in  1836  ? 
And  was  the  Countess  Vimercati  a native  of  this 
country  ? 

Who  is  the  author  of  JepJitha,  a drama  in  two 
acts,  1821  ? The  dramatis  personcB  are  Jephtha, 
Naamah  his  daughter,  &c.  &c. 

Who  are  authors  or  compilers  of  the  librettos 
of  the  following  oratorios  ?—The  Triumph  ofFaith^ 
music  by  F.  Hies,  produced  in  Dublin  about  1830. 
Abraham,  an  oratorio,  music  by  Molique,  1860,  in 
German  and  English.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
German  libretto,  and  by  whom  was  it  translated  ? 

K.  Inglts. 

John  Atjgxjsttjs  Atkinson.— What  is  known 
of  this  caricaturist?  He  published  in  1807  a clever 
series  of  illustrations  of  “ The  Miseries  of  Human 
Life  ” somewhat  in  the  style  of  Rowlandson,  but 
without  his  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  P.  P. 

Miss  Balkoitk,  a lady  of  Belfast,  is  author  of 
Hope,  and  other  Poems,  Belfast,  1810.  I have 
seen  an  anonymous  play  of  which  she  is  said  to 
be  also  the  author,  entitled  Kathleen  O' Niel,  which 
was  performed  at  Belfast,  and  published  in  1814. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  the 
authoress  was  a native  of  Ireland,  or  give  any 
information  regarding  her  ? I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  her  Poems,  B.  Inglis. 

Belfries  Blackened.— Can  anyone  say  why 
some  of  the  City  churches  have  the  belfries  black- 
ened ? 1 have  a faint  impression  of  having  read 
that  these  are  the  churches  which  were  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  of  London.  N.  S. 

Bell  Inscription. — I am  in  possession  of  an 
old  bell  about  eight  inches  high,  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  Bacchus  astride  on  a barrel.  The  name 
of  Fredrik  Lakenman  is  engraved  on  it,  followed 
by  a shield  with  arms.  All  round  it  are  engraved 
the  words  AP  1719— ian  crans,”  followed  by 
^‘deseklank  roept  omdrank.”  Is  this  Dutch 
or  Flemish,  and  what  does  it  mean  P 

TlNTINNABtrLHM. 

[Dutch  and  Flemish  being  almost  identical,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  bell  may  be  assigned  to  either  language.  The 
literal  translation  is,  “ This  sound  (clink)  summons  to 
drinking.”  Omdrank  should  be  written  in  two  words, 
om  dranh.~\ 

Bibles. — Will  any  one  kindly  furnish  me  with 
a little  further  information  respecting  the  fol- 
lowing ? viz. — 

1.  In  one  volume.  The  Prayer-Book,  Psalter  or 
Psalms  pointed  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said 


in  Churches.”  The  order  for  the  services  for 
Nov.  5,  Jan.  30,  and  May  29,  is  by  “Marie  R. 
Given  at  our  Court  Oct.  6,  1692,”  and  signed 
“Nottingham.”  The  Old  Testament,  The  Apo- 
crypha, The  New  Testament,  “ newly  translated 
1695.”  The  Psalms  “ in  English  Metre,  by 
Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and  others,”  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Creed,  Commandments,  Te  Deum  (the 
first  of  these  is  by  D.  Cox),  and  several  other 
pieces  turned  into  verse.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  in  8vo,  but  to  have  been  rebound  and 
recut.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  have  short 
marginal  notes  and  numerous  references.  Is  not 
this  date  a rather  early  instance  of  notes  and  mar- 
ginal references  ? It  is  in  small  but  very  good 
clear  type  by  Bill  and  Newcomb  on  the  New 
Testament  title-page,  but  the  first  one  is  missing. 

2.  In  folio  : — 

“An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 
sacred  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with 
the  Apocrypha.  The  notes  and  comments  are  selected 
from  the  best  annotators,  whereby  the  sublime  passages 
are  pointed  out,  and  some  mis-translations  rectified,  Staf- 
ford. Printed  bj’^  Nicholas  Boden,  1772.” 

Of  the  Apocrypha  it  states  on  the  title-page 
that  “the  difficult  passages  are  elucidated,  and 
the  seeming  contradictions  (which  frequently  oc- 
cur) reconciled.”  Stafford,  Printed  by  Sarah 
Boden,  1776. 

On  title-page  of  New  Testament  it  states  — 
“Birmingham:  Printed  at  the  Verulam  Press 
by  N.  Boden  and  T.  Appleby.  1770.”  The  artists’ 
names  are— V^nloo,  C.  Vanloo,  Le  Brau,  Jouve- 
net,  Le  Moine,  and  Domenichino ; the  engravers 
C.  Grignion  and  Westwood.  The  illustration  of 
“ Susanna  and  the  Elders  ” (at  a fountain)  is 
without  artist’s  name,  but  is  engraved  by  West- 
wood.  Under  one  engraving  are  the  words 
“ engraved  for  Boden’s  and  Adams’s  Bible.”  The 
notes  are  numerous  and  copious,  generally  with- 
out the  author’s  name,  though  some  are  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Grotius,  Locke,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, and  it  has  a good  index  at  the  end. 

C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

Britton,  Bretton,  Brittain,  Breton,  or 
Britten. — I should  feel  much  obliged  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  could  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
origin,  meaning,  derivation,  and  first  settlement  in 
England  of  the  family  or  families  which  bear  the 
above  names,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Britton,  the  anti- 
quary, assures  us,  have  one  common  origin.  Mr. 
Britton  seems  to  point  out  the  original  name  as 
being  Le  Breton,  and  this  name  is  found  in  the 
“ Hundred  Rolls,”  temp.  Edw.  H. ; and  I believe 
there  was  a Sir  John  le  Breton  who  held  property 
at  Baxted  about  temp.  Richard  II.  There  is,  I 
observe,  a place  called  “Brittons”  near  Dagen- 
ham, and  a “ Britton  Ferry  ” in  Wales.  Can  either 
of  these  places  have  any  connection  with  the  an- 
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cient  seat  of  the  family?  I believe  there  is  a 
pedigree  in  the  British  Museum  relating  to  the 
family,  but  I have  not  examined  it. 

There  was  a law  writer,  who  is  still  sometimes 
referred  to,  of  the  name  of  Britton  in  temp. 
Edw.  I.  or  II.  Who  was  he,  and  what  is  known 
of  his  family  ? 

The  name  of  Le  Breton  is  well  known  in  Prance, 
and  if  the  name  Britton,  Bretton  is  to  be  traced 
thereto,  it  clearly  indicates  that  Brittany  must  be 
the  nest  from  which  the  family  or  families  sprung. 
Madame  le  Breton  is,  I observe,  a constant  at- 
tendant on  the  ex- Empress  Eugenie. 

The  question,  however,  is,  whether  the  names 
Britton,  Brittain,  Bretton  are  deducible  from  Bre- 
tmij  or  whether  they  have  not  rather  a Saxon 
than  a Celtic  origin,  i.  e.  from  Bricht,  Brit,  Bret, 
and  ton  (a  town).  Any  light  thrown  upon  these 
matters  would  be  very  acceptable.  One  of  the 
crests  belonging  to  the  family  is  out  of  a naval 
crown — a mermaid  holding  in  dexter  hand  a 
comb,  and  in  sinister  a purse ; .and  another  is  a 
naked  arm  (to  elbow)  holding  a key ; the  motto 
is  Amor  patriee  vincit.”  Can  any  one  tell  me 
when,  and  on  whom,  these  crests  were  conferred 
respectively,  or  by  whom  first  assumed  ? 

J.  J.  B. 


CniNESE  Vegetables.  — There  is  a peculiar 
vegetable  in  China,  apparently  a hybrid  between 
a lettuce  and  a cabbage.  Several  packets  of  seeds 
came  to  England  in  1862,  and  were  distributed. 
Has  the  plant  been  successfully  reared  ? The 
leaves  of  this  vegetable  are  frequently  used  in  the 
ornamentation  of  Chinese  porcelain,  and  they  pro- 
duce an  acanthus-like  effect.  S. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Chester. — In  the  Vale 
lioyal,  under  Sect.  ii.  “ Of  the  Barons  Spiritual,” 
I find : — 

“ We  shall  therefore,  till  further  light,  set  down  the 
two  bishops  and  six  abbots  as  the  barons  spiritual  of  this 
earldom,  sitting  in  Parliament  at  Chester.  Now,  although 
the  six  abbots  were  not  all  extant  in  the  time  of  the 
first  earl,  yet,  before  the  decease  of  Ranulf,  the  second  of 
that  name,  earl  of  Chester,  they  were  all  fixed  in  their 
pontificalibus. 

“■  1.  The  bishop  of  Chester,  whose  episcopal  seat  in  the 
Saxon  days  I have  read  to  be  at  S‘  Peter’s  church,  near 
the  High  Cross  in  the  city. 

“ 2.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

‘‘3.  The  abbot  of  S*  Werburghs  in  Chester,  which 
church  was  not  the  seat  of  the  bishop  till  the  days  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  but  a peculiar  residence  for  the  abbot.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  clue  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  ? Robert  Morris. 

Chester. 

Collins.  — Edward,  seventh  Earl  of  Meath, 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Collins  of  Warwickshire ; she  died  in  1762.  Who 
was  Mr.  Collins,  and  whom  did  he  marry  ? 

Y.  S.  M. 


Cotton  Ball. — The  following  is  a cutting  from 
The  Standard,  March  16,  1872.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation to  the  cotton  ball  ? — 

“A  breach  of  promise  case  was  tried  at  Maidstone  3’'ester- 
day.  The  defendant  and  complainant’s  father  were  both 
employes  at  the  Sheerness  Dockyard,  and  the  3'oung 
people  had  been  acquainted  from  childhood.  They  were 
teachers  at  the  same  Sunday  school,  and  having  courted 
for  some  years,  the  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place 
last  October.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  defendant 
broke  off  the  match  by  giving  the  young  lady  a cotton 
ball,  and  telling  her  to  go  home  and  forget  him.  What 
the  cotton  ball  S3"mbolised  was  not  explained,  and  the 
jury  gave  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages  80Z.” 

R.  & M. 

Heraldic. — To  whom  do  the  following  arms 
belong  ? Gules,  on  a fess  argent  between  two 
chevronels  ermine,  three  leopards’  [or  cats’]  heads 
cabossed.  I cannot  distinguish  the  tincture  of 
the  heads.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

John  Jackson,  R.A. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
if  John  Jackson,  the  celebrated  portrait  painter, 
who  died  in  1831,  left  male  descendants  ? 

Philip  Mennell.  " 

Ninian  Menvil. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  ancestry  or  descend- 
ants of  Ninian  Menvil  of  Slechwish,  co.  Palati- 
nate, who  was  attainted  of  high  treason  and  his 
estates  confiscated,  in  1553,  for  having  taken  part 
with  John  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sir  John 
Gates,  Knt.,  and  others,  in  proclaiming  Lady  Jane 
Grey  queen  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  ? The 
estates  of  this  gentleman  were  nominally  restored 
to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  really  obtained  possession  of 
them  again.  I should  also  be  glad  to  learn  the 
date  and  circumstances  of  his  death.  P.  M, 

Newsham  House.— -There  is,  or  was,  at  Liver- 
pool, eastward  of  the  town,  and  not  far  from  public 
gardens,  a Newsham  House,  occupied  by  a family 
named  Molineux.  Can  any  correspondent  oblige 
by  giving  the  reason  of  the  house  being  so  named, 
or  any  particulars  concerning  it?  An  old  Catholic 
family  long  resided  at  Goosnargh  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Preston.  Nova  villa. 

Nursery  Ballad. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
'tell  me  where  I can  find  a nursery  ballad  either 
beginning  or  ending  each  verse  with — 

“ Dick  of  Taunton  Dean  ” ? 

L.  R.  P. 

Photographic  Printing. — We,  who  live  in 
remote  country  parts,  are  constantly  hearing  of  new 
processes  for  illustrating  books  inexpensively  by 
photographic  printing.  Some  contributors  to 
N.  & Q.”  must  be  able  from  experience  to  ad- 
vise on  the  best  method  of  reproducing,  in  a per- 
manent form,  photographic  portraits  and  views. 
They  would  oblige  some  of  your  country  readers 
by  communicating  the  results  of  their  experience, 
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and  by  telling  us  where  and  how  we  can  get 
such  things  done  at  no  great  cost.  Tewars. 

Prater  of  Pitts  IX.  for  France. — The  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Aug.  29, 
1871 ” 

“The  Univers  publishes  the  following  prayer,  which 
the  Pope  is  said  to  offer  up  daily  for  France  ‘ O Mary, 
conceived  without  sin,  look  down  upon  France;  pray  for 
France  ; oh,  save  France ! The  greater  its  guilt,  the 
greater  its  need  of  thy  intercession.  A single  word  to 
Jesus,  reclining  in  thine  arms,  and  France  is  saved.  0 
Jesus,  obey  Mary  and  save  France !’  ” 

I wish  to  know  whether  this  prayer  is  genuine, 
but  this  is  all  that  I wish  to  know.  I do  not  wish 
for  any  opinion  upon  the  doctrines  embodied  in 
the  prayer,  and  indeed  I feel  quite  sure  that  no 
such  opinion  would  be  allowed  to  find  its  way 
into  the  pages  of  & Q.”  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Red  Cross,  Hereford. — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  concerning  this  ? I have  a print  of 
it  published  by  Longmans  in  1815,  but  no  guide- 
book, ancient  or  modern,  alludes  to  it. 

A.  0.  K. 

[This  interesting  relic  is  one  of  the  principal  vestiges 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Black  Friars’  monasteiy,  founded 
1276,  in  the  Widemarsh  suburb  of  Hereford.  It  is  an 
hexagonal  preaching  cross  of  cinquefoil  arches  open  on 
^ach  side,  and  standing  on  a flight  of  steps  gradually 
decreasing  in  their  ascent.  In  the  centre  is  a base  of 
similar  form  supporting  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  which, 
branching  out  into  ramifications,  forms  the  roof,  and 
passing  through  it,  appears  at  the  top  in  a mutilated 
state.  There  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  |he  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vi.  483.  Consult  also  Duncumb’s 
Herefordshire,  i.  404,  and  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Here- 
fordshire, ed.  1867,  p.  143.] 

^‘A  Residence  in  France,” — Can  you  inform 
me  who  was  the  authoress  of  — 

“ A Residence  in  France  during  the  years  1792,  1793, 
1794,  1795,  described  in  a Series  of  Letters  from  an  Eng- 
lish Lady,  with  general  and  incidental  Remarks  on  the 
French  Character  and  Manners.  Prepared  for  the  press 
by  John  Giflbrd,  Esq.  2 vols.  in  8vo.  Longman,  Pater- 
noster Row,  1796.” 

These  letters  have  lately  been  translated  into 
French  by  Mons.  Taine,  and  produced  a great 
sensation  in  France.  Henri  van  Latin. 

The  Academy,  Edinburgh. 

[It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  work  is  the  produc- 
tion of  John  Richards  Green,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
John  Gifford,  born  in  1758,  died  March  6,  1818.  He  was 
the  son  of  a barrister,  and  inherited  considerable  property, 
which  he  dissipated,  and  had  to  retire  to  France.  Daring 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  was  appointed  a magis- 
trate in  Worship  Street,  and  subsequently  in  Marlborough 
Street.  It  is  right  we  should  state  that  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  above  work  (p.  xxvi.)  he  declares  that 
the  letters  were  from  the  pen  of  a lady,  whose  name  has 
never  been  divulged  ] 

Rizzi  AND  Pelli. — Can  you  or  any  correspon- 
dent kindly  inform  me  where  I can  find  any 
account  of  Rizzi  the  painter,  and  Marco  Pelli  the 
engraver  .f*  I have  a dictionary  of  painters  (not 


Pilkington’s),  three  biographical  dictionaries,  and 
a cyclopaedia,  in  neither  of  which  are  their  names 
to  be  found.  G.  E. 

Songs. — I shall  be  glad  to  know  where  I can 
find  the  words  of  the  national  songs  of  the  United 
States,  N.A.,  ^^Hail ! Columbia,”  ‘‘The  Stars  and 
Stripes,”  and  “Yankee  Doodle,”  with  an}^  history 
of  their  origin,  &c.  I believe  the  air  of  “ Yankee 
Doodle  ” is  a very  old  English  one,  to  which  the 
words  were  rather  nonsensical — 

“ Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket ; 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it : 

Nothing  in  it,  I declare, 

But  the  binding  round  it.” 

Is  this  so  ? I also  want  the  words  of  “ Shan 
Van  Vocht,”  the  song  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798, 
and  “ The  Wearing  of  the  Green.”  Is  there  any 
book  on  the  national  songs  of  various  coun  tries  ? 

W.  Hamilton. 

48,  Bridge  Road  West,  Battersea,  S.W. 

[“Hail!  Columbia ” and  “ Yankee  Doodle”  are  in  ^ 
List  of  New  Songs,  No.  iii.,  published  by  Andrews,  38 
Chalham  Street,  New  York.  “The  Stars  and  Stripes” 
is  given  in  Beadle’s  Dime  So7ig  Books,  No.  x.  p.  25,  New 
York.  In  Frank  Moore’s  Songs  of  the  Soldiers,  pp.  6, 25, 
270  (New  York,  1864),  are  three  songs  with  the  latter 
title,  by  James  T.  Fields,  Thomas  Williams  of  Alleghany, 
Penn.,  and  Edna  Dean  Proctor. — The  “ Shan- Van  Voght” 
will  be  found  in  Trench’s  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  p.  196, 
and  the  music  at  p.  367 : two  versions  of  it  also  are  in 
The  Wearing  of  the  Green  Song  Book,  published  by 
Cameron  and  Ferguson,  Glasgow.  For  the  history  of 
“ Yankee  Doodle”  consult  “N.  & Q.”  1“  S.  iv.  344,  392  ; 
V.  86,  572  ; vi.  57  ; 2“<i  S.  x.  426  ; 3^d  S.  i.  468,  513;  ii. 
57  ; S.  ii.  220  ; and  for  “National  Music”  the  follow- 
ing work : An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music, 
comprising  Researches  into  Popular  Songs,  Traditions,  and 
Customs,  by  Carl  Engel,  1867.] 

Sword  Exercise. — I am  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing if  there  is  a Treatise  upon  the  Stvord  Exercise, 
by  Capt.  R.  Hinde,  in  existence.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  written  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Any 
information  will  oblige  S.  Jacxson,  Librarian. 

Tennyson. — In  Tennyson’s  latest  idyll  he  de- 
scribes Lancelot — 

“ Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
Who  sits  and  gazes  on  a faded  fire. 

When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  past  away.” 

Last  Tournament,  lines  153-155. 

We  have  the  same  thought  occurring,  with  slight 
variations,  thrice  in  the  present  century  ; in  1823 
{circa)  in  rhymed  verse  ; in  1834  in  prose,  and  in 
1871  in  blank  verse.  Can  this  be  accidental  co- 
incidence of  thought  ? 

Sparks  Henderson  Williams. 

18,  Kensington  Crescent,  W. 

Vicar  of  Hell. — Can  you  give  me  the  name 
of  the  person  whom  Henry  VIII.  used  to  call  his 
“ Vicar  of  Hell  ” ? (See  Milton’s  Areopagitica^ 
p.  47,  Arber’s  Reprints.)  R.  G. 

Benares  College. 

[We  are  indebted  for  this  profane  epithet  to  the  odium- 
theologicum  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
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mation  in  England.  It  was  applied  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  courtiers  of  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII. — a man  of  great  probity,  as  well  as  a poet : — 

“ And  sweet'tongued  Bryan,  whom  the  Muses  kept. 
And  in  his  cradle  rock’d  him  whilst  he  slept.” 

Drayton’s  Epistle  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Dr.Nott  (Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  Works,  e,di.  1816,  p.  Ixxxiv.) 
informs  us  that  “ Saunders,  in  his  malevolent  account  of 
the  Reformation  in  England,  relates  the  following  absurd 
and  wicked  story  of  Sir  Francis  Bryan  : — ‘ Cum  autem 
Henrici  Regis  domus  ex  perditissimo  genere  hominum 
constaret,  cujusmodi  erant  aleatores,  adulteri,  lenones,  as- 
sentatores,  perjuri,  blasphemi,  rapaces,  atque  adeo  hasre- 
tici,  inter  hos  insignis  quidem  nepos  extitit,  Franciscus 
Brianus,  Eques  Auratus,  ex  gente  et  stirpe  Bolenorum. 
Ab  illo  Rex  quodam  tempore  quaesivit,  quale  peccatum 
videretur  matrem  primum,  deinde  filiam  cognoscere.  Cui 
Brianus,  “ Omnino,”  inquit,  “ tale,  o Rex,  quale  gallinam 
primum,  deinde  pullum  ejusgallinaceum  comedere.”  Quod 
verbum  cum  Rex  magno  risu  accepisset,  ad  Brianum 
dixisse  fertur,  “ Nae ! tu  merito  meus  es  inferni  Vica- 
rius.”  Brianus  enim  jam  prius  ob  impietatem  natissi- 
mam  vocabatur  “ Inferni  Vicarius  ” ; post  autem  et 
“ Regius  Inferni  Vicarius.”  Rex  igitur  cum  et  matrem 
prius,  et  postea  filiam  Mariam  Bolenam  pro  concubina 
tenuisset,  demum  ad  alteram  quoque  filiam,  Annam  Bole- 
nam,  animum  adjicere  coepit.’  {De  Schismate  Anglicano, 
Romae,  1586,  p.  24.)  This  disgusting  calumnj’-  (adds  Dr. 
Nott)  Davanzati  gravely  repeats  in  his  Schisma  d'lnghil- 
terra,  p.  22,  ed.  Comino,  1727.”3 

Charles  E.  Walker. — In  the  British  Museum 
library  there  is  a melodrama  called  The  Warlock 
of  the  Glen  (date  about  1822),  by  Charles  E. 
Walker.  In  the  title-page  of  this  drama  is  Mr. 
Walker  named  as  author  of  other  pieces:  and  if 
so,  what  are  their  titles  The  Bev.  C.  E.  Walker, 
whom  I presume  to  be  the  same  person,  was  the 
author  of  Sigesmar  the  Switzer,  acted  in  Sept. 
1818  at  Drury  Lane ; Wallace,  a tragedy,  acted 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1820;  and  Caswallon,  a 
tragedy,  1829.  Besides  these  three  dramas,  all  of 
which  were  printed,  he  wrote  some  others  which 
were  performed  in  London : Geraldi  Duval,  Poor 
Relations,  &c.  &c.  Can  any  reader  of  & Q.” 
inform  me  if  Mr.  Walker  is  still  alive,  or  give  any 
further  particulars  regarding  the  author  and  his 
writings  ? I think  Mr.  Walker  was  B.A.  in  1824 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  B.  Ikglis. 

Washington  Arms. — Can  any  one  explain  the 
quarterings  of  the  Washington  arms  in  the  painted 
glass  of  the  bay  window  at  Hengrave  Hall,  Suf- 
folk ? Gage  (Hundred  of  Thingoe,  p.  220)  describes 
them  thus : — 

“ Quarterly,  1st  and  4tb  argent,  two  bars,  and  in  chief 
three  mullets  gules ; 2nd  and  3rd  azure,  a cross  flory  be- 
tween four  cinquefoils,  or.  Crest : issuing  out  of  a ducal 
coronet  or,  a raven  with  wings  endorsed,  sable.  Washing- 
ton of  Sulgrave.” 

The  1st  and  4th  coats  are  the  arms  of  Wash- 
ington, and  have  a place  in  the  window  at 
Hengrave,  because  Margaret,  daughter  of  Bobert 
Kytson  of  Warton,  co.  Lancaster  (father  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kytson  the  builder  of  Hengrave  Hall  in 


1638),  married  John  Washington  of  Warton. 
They  were  the  father  and  mother  of  Lawrence 
Washington  of  Sulgrave,  ancestor  of  President 
George  Washington.  But  the  2nd  and  3rd  coats 
in  the  shield,  to  which  Gage  makes  no  further 
reference,  appear  to  be  the  arms  of  Manning,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  Kentish  family  of  that  name  the 
field  is  gules ; and  in  the  N orfolk  line  usually, 
quarterly,  azure  and  gules.  When  and  with  whom 
did  a match  take  place  (before  1538)  between  the 
families  of  Washington  and  Manning  ? 

C.  B.  M. 

SIGNS  ON  DOORPOSTS. 

(d**^  S.  ix.  261.) 

A communication  from  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jewish  mezuzah  appeared  in  N.  & Q.”  for  Oct. 
14,  1865.  It  described  one  which  had  been  found 
in  the  house  of  a Jew  in  London,  after  the  Great 
Plague.  It  was  taken  to  America  by  a learned 
gentleman,  who  presented  it  to  Count  Delafield. 
He  brought  it  back  to  England,  and  gave  it  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  made  me  a present  of  it.  My 
specimen  corresponds,  in  most  respects,  with  that 
of  J.  T.  F.  It  is,  however,  of  common  parchment, 
measuring  three  inches  by  three  and  a half,  folded 
in  six  folds,  and  fitting  into  a narrow  tin  case. 
The  small  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  mine  is 
not  round  like  that  belonging  to  J.  T.  F.,  but 
square,  and  it  allows  the  word  Shaddai,  in  three 
Hebrew  letters,  to  be  seen  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  talc.  The  passages  written  inside  in 
very  beautiful  Hebrew  characters  are  the  same 
from  Deuteronomy  as  those  described  by  your 
correspondent  .1.  T.  F. 

In  the  Archceological  Dictionary,  or  Classical 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  &c.,  by  Bev.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, of  Clitheroe,  is  the  following  account  of  these 
curious  parchments : — 

“ Certain  pieces  of  parchment,  which  the  Jews  rolled  up 
and  put  into  a case  of  reeds,  or  other  coverings,  writing 
at  the  end  of  the  case  the  word  Shaddai,  which  is  one  of 
the  names  of  God.  This  parchment,  thus  prepared,  they 
fixed  to  the  doors  of  their  houses,  chambers,  and  other 
frequented  places  ; and  also  fastened  to  the  knockers  of 
their  doors  on  the  right  side,  and  as  often  as  they  went  in 
or  out  they  touched  it  very  ceremoniously  with  the  tip  of 
the  finger,  which  they  immediately  kissed  out  of  devo- 
tion.” 

Some  further  particulars  may  be  interesting, 
which  I extract  from  a long  [explanation  of  my 
mezuzah,  by  a learned  Hebrew  scholar  : — 

“ Since  the  dispersion  among  the  Gentiles,  the  practice 
of  the  Jews  has  been  merely  to  write  short  portions  of  the 
Law  upon  a piece  of  parchment,  and  placing  it  within 
some  covering  for  concealment,  to  nail  it  on  the  outside 
of  the  right-hand  post  of  the  outer  door  of  the  house.  L 
is  optional  to  use  a cane  or  other  hollow  tube,  in  lieu  of  the 
metallic  case,  or  to  place  the  mezuzah  in  any  small  recess 
or  cavity  of  the  post.  Every  external  door  should  hav3 
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one.  A mezuzah  in  the  hands  of  a Christian  may  be 
considered  a curiosity,  because  a Jew  would  not  know- 
ingly permit  it.” 

E,  C.  H. 


PASSAGE  IN  CHESTERFIELD. 

S.  viii.  45,  93,  272.) 

Greatly  respecting  the  authority  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, 1 am  glad  to  see  what  he  wrote  upon 
laughing  exactly  quoted.  Lord  Coke  says  that 
when  Littleton  states  two  opinions,  the  latter  is 
the  best,  and  I hope  that  the  second  passage  may 
he  held  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  first,  and 
that  a gentleman,  though  “seldom  heard  to 
laugh/’  may  he  audible  on  great  provocation,  if, 
like  Charlemagne  and  Charles  V.,  he  is  so  “ avec 
heaucoup  de  retenue  et  de  gravity  ” (1  Chewmana, 
308).  Lancelloti,  after  stating  that  Cicero  would 
not  define  laughing,  says 

“Un  beir  ingegno  Tedesco  concMude  che‘Eisus  est 
deductio  oris  in  transversum,  facta  ab  homine  propter 
rei  ridiculae  sensum  et  considerationem,  ad  declarandum 
animi  voluptatem.’  Questo  sar^  il  riso  ordinario.  Ed 
ancora  una  gran,  pazzia.  ‘Noli  dissolutis  labiis,’  scrive 
a non  so  die  San  Basilio,  ‘ risum  proferre  : amentia  nam- 
que  est  cum  strepitu  ridere,  sed  subridendo  tantummodo 
mentis  tetitiam  indica,’  Basils  epis.  1.  8.”  — Lancelloti, 
Farfalloni,  Far.  xlvii.  p.  111.  Venetia,  1667. 

I have  not  the  works  of  S.  Basil ; perhaps  some 
one  who  has  will  see  whether  his  Greek  is  ade- 
quately translated. 

In  Congreve’s  Double  Dealer  Lord  Froth  never 
laughs  at  a play,  hut  restrains  his  inclinations  to 
mortify  the  poets. 

“Frequent  and  loud  laughter  is  the  characteristic  of 
folly  and  iil-manners  ; it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  mob 
express  their  silly  joy  at  silly  things,  and  they  call  it 
being  merry.  In  my  mind  there  is  nothing  so  illiberal 
and  ill-bred  as  audible  laughter.  True  wit  or  sense  never 
yet  made  anybody  laugh ; they  are  above  it.  They  please 
the  mind  and  give  a cheerfulness  to  the  countenance.  But 
it  is  low  buffoonery  or  silly  accidents  that  always  excite 
laughter  ; and  that  is  what  people  of  sense  and  breeding 
- should  show  themselves  above.  A man’s  going  to  sit 
down  in  the  supposition  that  he  has  a chair  behind  him,  and 
falling  on  Ms  breech  for  want  of  one,  sets  a whole  com  pan}’- 
a-laughing,  when  all  the  wit  in  the  world  would  not  do 
it — a plain  proof  in  my  mind  how  low  and  unbecoming  a 
thing  laughter  is,  not  to  mention  the  disagreeable  noise 
! that  it  makes,  and  the  shocking  distortion  of  the  face 
I which  it  occasions”  (p.  87).— TAe  Polite  Philosopher. 
Edinburgh,  1734,  12mo,  pp.  149. 

I I admit  that  people  who  laugh  at  practical 
jokes  are  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  wit,  A stage 
i laugh  is  difficult-.'  W.heii  well  done  we  enjoy  it  as 
i an  imitation  of  nature.  Some  still  live  who  have 
I heard  Mrs.  Gibbs  laugh,  many  remember  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  and  I ask  them  whether  they  found  the 
noise  disagreeable  or  the  distortion  ugly  ? Being 
i myself  on  the  other  side,  and  having  answered 
j the  query,  I ask  permission  to  add  one  or  two 
i authorities.  The 'logicians  treat  risibility  as  the 
proprium  of  man. 


“ Notan  dum  est : Quaedam  accidentia  non  posse  sepa- 
rari  a subjecto  sine  essentias  subject!  destructione.  In  hoc 
genere  sunt  illue  aptitudines  et  habitudines  rerum  es- 
sentiales;  verbi  gratia,  risibilitas,  ut  dicit  intrinsecam 
hominis  habitudinem  ad  ridendum,  est  talis  proprietas, 
at  non  possit  negari  de  homine,  nisi  negetur  ration- 
alitas,  quia  homo  propter  rationalitatem  est  aptus  ad 
ridendum.  Negare  igitur  aptitudinem  ad  ridendum,  est 
negare  rationalitatem  et  est  tollere  essentiam  hominis” 
(p.  281).— -Smiglecii,  Logica,  Disp.  v.  Qusest.  x.  4to. 
Oxon,  1658. 

Pacius  [Ad  Porpliyrii  Isag.  c.  vi.)  concludes  a 
similar  argument  with  “ Ideoque  ineptus  ad  riden- 
dum non  est  homo.” 

“ No  man  who  has  once  laughed  heartily  and  wholly  can 
be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad.  How  much  lies  in  laugh- 
ter ; the  cipher-key  with  which  we  decipher  the  whole  man  t 
Some  men  wear  an  everlastingly  barren  simper  ; in  the 
smile  of  others  lies  a cold  glitter  of  ice ; the  fewest  are 
able  to  laugh  what  can  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff 
and  titter  and  snigger  from  the  throat  outwards ; or  at 
best  produce  some  whiffy,  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  they 
were  laughing  through  wool.  Of  such  comes  no  good.” — 
Carlyle,  “ Sartor  Resartus,”  Fraser's  Mag.  Dec.  1830,  p.  592. 

Peter  Pindar,  after  describing  various  things  at 
which  different  persons  rejoice,  says  that  none — 

“ Can  mol's  rejoice 
Than  I,  the  poet,  in  a lucky  ode 
That  catches  at  a hop  the  cynic  race, 

Kills  with  a laugh  the  grave  bubonic  face, 

And  tears  in  spite  of  him  his  jaws  abroad.” 

Lyric  Odes  for  1785  ; ode  v. 

This  is  the  deductio  oris  in  transversum  of  the 
“ Bell’  ingegno  Tedesco  ” • 

“ Les  hommes  meme  n’ont  pas  en  Perse  la  gaite  qu’ont 
les  Fran^ais;  on  ne  leur  voit  point  cette  liberte  d’esprit 
et  cet  air  content,  que  je  trouve  ici  dans  tons  les  etats  et 
dans  tontes  les  conditions. ' 

“ C’est  bien  pis  en  Turquie,  oil  Ton  pourroit  trouver  des 
families  ou.  de  pere  en  fils,  personne  n’a  ri  depuis  la  fonda- 
tion  tie  la  monarchie.”— Montesquieu,  Lettres  PersaneSf 
L.  xxxiv. 

H.  B.  0. 

U.  U.  Club. 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  “ HARROWGATE.” 

(d**’  S.  yUL  passim;  ix.  20,  121,  203.) 

Almonek’s  seem  to  me  fair  questions,  and  I 
willingly  answer  them.  My  view  of  the  basis  of 
ancient  names  more  fully  expressed  is,  that, 
generally  speaking,  they  uniformly  consist  of  a 
reference  to,  or  description  of,  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  spot.  The  ground  of  this  view  is  a 
conclusion  arrived  at  from  an  induction  of  hun- 
dreds of  particular  instances  carefully  investigated. 
I believe  this  principle  to  apply  to  the  primitive 
nomenclature  of  all  countries.  My  view  is,  I 
think,  fully  corroborated  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Palmer,  of 
the  Sinai  tic  survey:- — 

“The  nomenclature  of  the  East,”  he  says,  “may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  : 1.  Names  derived  from  some 
physical  peculiarity  or  natural  production  of  the  spot. 
2.  Those  derived  from  former  owners  or  inhabitants.  3. 
Those  derived  from  legendary  or  historical  association. 
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Arbitrary  appellations,  I believe,  never  occur T — Times, 
October  26,  1869. 

The  italicising  is  mine.  In  the  latter  conclu- 
sion I entirely  concur.  My  conviction  accordingly 
is  that,  in  spite  of  many  seeming  instances  to  the 
contrary,  the  name  of  neither  beast,  bird,  fish, 
insect,  nor  reptile  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  nomenclature  of  this  country,  and  that  neither 
did  a single  place  get  its  name  from  either  army 
or  battle.  The  questions  relative  to  the  stages  of 
the  change  of  ard  into  Harrow,  as  also  respecting 
Knaresborough  and  Pinner,  are,  I think,  suf- 
ficiently answered  at  the  reference  4*^  S.  viii.  312. 
Although  I think  the  phrases  are  readily  intel- 
ligible from  the  context,  I will  just  say  that  a 
spurious  syllable  ” is  one  which  is  false  and  re- 
dundant and  not  a legitimate  part  of  a word,  and 
that  a ‘‘  loan-word  ” is  one  which  is  not  native  to 
a particular  language,  but  borrowed  and  imported 
from  some  other.  The  latter  is  not  a word  of  my 
coining.  My  assertion  that  Ard  and  Keti  gene- 
rally “ form  the  central  name  of  a group,”  I do 
not  think  fairly  open  to  the  construction  which 
A.  puts  upon  it.  Ard,  when  in  composition,  T 
should  not  call  a name,”  but  an  ordinary  word, 
as  it  really  is.  What  I intended  was  this,  that 
the  a7'ds  and  kens,  viewed  physically,  present 
central  objects,  about  which  other  physical  objects 
are  grouped  by  name.  The  most  common  of  the 
latter,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  the  ad- 
jacent lowland.  For  this  various  terms  were  used 
according  to  the  particular  word  current  for  it,  in 
each  tribe.  The  oldest,  I think,  was  dan  (den, 
dene,  dean),  as  in  the  numerous  Ardens,  and  in 
Arkesden  and  Harrowden.  Another  term  was 
ley  ( = loiv),  which  occurs  in  Ardley,  and  in  its 
variations,  as  Eardisley,  Hartley,  and  Yardley. 
Again,  we  have  dale,  as  in  Arundel,  Arkendale, 
'&c.  To  the  same  central  object  were  referred 
streams  and  waters,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Alban’s, 
a name  founded,  as  I believe,  like  St.  Pancras,  on 
a British  one,  which  here  was  Aldbourne  (for 
Ardbourne).  This  name  occurs  again  in  Ald- 
bourne, Berks,  and  in  Albourn,  Sussex,  and  again 
in  Hartburn.  Then  for  waters  we  have  numerous 
Hardwicks,  where  wick,  I conceive,  represents 
loeyg,  a guttural  form  of  wey;  we  have  also  Hartis- 
mere  and  Hartwell.  In  Hartwith  luith  — iveyth, 
not  wick,  as  previously  thought.  Corresponding 
classes  of  names  were  grouped  also  about  each 
ken.  Thus  we  have  for  lowlands,  Kendal,  Kensal, 
and  Kinsale  (each  = Ken’s-vale),  Pinden,  Pen- 
deen,  Pinsley,  Pimlico,  Kenley,  &c.,  Oantelow 
near  Kentisstonne  (Kentishtown),  and  Cantalupe 
near  Cantebrycge  (Cambridge).  For  streams  we 
have  Pembroke,  Pimsbrook  near  Finchley,  Cam- 
borne, and  Pangbourne,  and  for  waters  Candover, 
Pendower,  Pensax,  Kenwyn,  Penwith,  Kentmere, 
Painswick,  Kenswick,  and  Keswick. 

Let  me  here  state,  as  additional  evidence  of  the 


derivation  of  Harrow  from  ard,  that  we  have  in- 
stances of  ai'd  in  the  intermediate  stage  of  arrod. 
We  find  an  Arrod  Foot  near  Plumpton,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Harratt’s  End,  near  Berkhampstead. 
Again  we  have  it  in  Parrotts  near  Cholesbury, 
Bucks,  in  the  Parrott  Eiver,  Dorset,  and  Perrots 
Park,  Banstead.  I conceive  that  Parrott  — Op- 
arrod.  Compare  its  confluent  Tone  (=  at  hone). 

As  evidence  that  Harratt’s  End  = Ard's-End,  I 
adduce  Berk  (=  oh-ark).  At'k,  i.  e.  arg,  is  a gut- 
tural of  ard.  The  same  I believe  to  be  the  origin 
of  Barking,  Essex,  and  All  Hallows  Ba  rising,  near 
the  Tower  of  London,  of  Baughurst,  Hants,  and 
probably  of  Brecknock  by  metathesis  for  Berk- 
knock.  A specially  noteworthy  instance  is  Bark- 
ham  near  Finch,  Finch-Hampstead  Ridges,  Berks. 
Here  we  have  a cluster  of  words  all  implying 
elevated  ground,  that  is,  an  ard.  Finch  itself  has 
ard  incorporated  in  it,  as  I believe.  Hatnp  repre- 
sents han  (—  a height),  while  the  word  Ridges 
speaks  for  itself.  This  view  of  Berk  I hold  to  be 
supported  by  such  names  as  Eur-ob-riece,  Tigg~ 
wocobauc,  where  obauc  — ob-arg,  and  Obohorr^y 
(Up-horn-town)  at  Orme’s  Plead.  These  instances  i 
prove  that  the  Britons  used  the  phrase  ob-arg 
(=  up-height),  and  where  they  point  the  way,  it 
is  not  only  wise,  but  obligatory,  for  us  to  follow. 
This  method  of  dissecting  and  explaining  British 
names,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
attach  some  romantic  and  recondite  meaning, 
doubtless  produces  painful  disillusions.  But  “ truth 
before  all  things.”  It  is  certainly  annoying  that  the 
classical  Caractacus,  Cassivellaunus,  and  Boadicea  i 
should  disclose,  when  analysed,  a meaning  sadly  I 
commonplace.  But  the  annoyance  is  compen-  i 
sated  for  by  the  result.  The  name  of  Boadicea, 
rightly  interpreted,  serves  to  explain  a historic 
statement  otherwise  inexplicable.  The  true 
meaning  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  grandeur 
of  a name’s  appearance.  Osafada  and  Agetino- 
nimome  look  imposing  enough,  but  they  evolve 
into  something  not  merely  prosaic,  but  vulgar, 
absolutely  vulgar.*  I have  just  discovered  that 
Prince  Vortigern  (Wyrtegeorne)= Prince  Green- 
horn. 

As  an  authority  readily  accessible  for  the  iden- 
tity of  7nac  and  map,  ken  and  pen,  I would  refer 
to  Max  Muller’s  essay  on  the  question  Are  there 
Jews  in  Cornwall  ? ” in  Macmillan  for  April  1867.  j 
It  is,  moreover,  a paper  which  I would  strongly  ; 
commend  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  j 
the  origin  of  names  of  places  and  in  kindred  sub-  j 
jects.  The  best  compendium  on  this  branch  of 
etymology  which  I have  met  with  forms  an  ap- 
pendix to  Sullivan’s  Dictionary.  It  has  not  a few  ! 
errors,  as  where  he  derives  Derby  and  Durham 
(and  inferentially  Dereham)  from  deei',  and  in  the 

* These  words  are  combinations  of  vocables  meant  to 
represent  the  items  of  an  account,  sent  in  by  an  illiterate 
person,  for  horse-hire.  (Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  188.) 
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case  of  Norfolk  makes  folk  =■  people ; kut  on  the 
whole  the  views  it  presents  are  rational  and  en- 
lightened, and  greatly  in  advance  of  those  com- 
monly entertained. 

Before  closing  I would  observe  that  the  ety- 
mology of  topographical  names  is  a department  of 
knowledge  which,  like  every  other,  needs  to  be 
specially  studied  in  order  to  be  properly  under- 
stood. It  resembles  in  one  respect  botany  or 
geology.  An  ordinary  student,  finding  a plant  or 
fossil,  may  puzzle  long  and  deeply  over  it,  and 
after  all  be  mistaken.  But  when  an  expert  in 
either  of  those  sciences  sees  a specimen,  he  can, 
from  having  seen  scores  of  it  perhaps  already,  at 
once  give  its  order,  genus,  and  species.  W.  B. 

Netting  Hill. 

Mr.  Chattock,  who  gets  among  the  Gnomes 
or  Celts*  (whom  I hold  to  be  one  and  the  same), 
translates  the  name  Harlow  = the  burying  ground 
of  the  army.”t  Are  we  to  suppose  that  at  this 
spot  was  entombed  an  entire  military  host  ? What, 
too,  does  your  correspondent  mean  by  a “ genuine 
Anglo-Saxon  word  ” ? It  is  well  known  that  the 
language  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon  consists 
of  a very  diverse  mixture  of  Scandinavian  and 
other  Gothic  dialects;  and  that  this  identical 
dialect  (see  Worsaae’s  Danes  and  Northmen)  is 
found  on  the  stone  monuments  of  Scandinavia. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a single  fact  to  what 
has  already  been  communicated  on  the  subject  of 
discussion,  namely,  that  in  the  topography  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  occurs  the  name 
“ Haxvo^tJmaite  ” (Norwegian  thveit)  ? plainly 
showing  my  conjecture  as  to  the  Scandinavian 
origin  of  the  names  Harrow  and  Harrowgate  to 
be  well  founded.  J.  Ce.  B. 


Leadership  oe  the  House  oe  Lords  in  1851 
(4*'’  S,  ix,  281.) — The  person  alluded  to,  I appre- 
hend, was  either  the  late  Lord  Lansdowne  or  the 
late  Lord  Derby ; but  without  seeing  the  context, 
it  is  not  quite  clear  which. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  leader  of  the  House, 
i.  e.  of  the  Government  (Lord  John  Bussell’s) ; 

I but  it  might  be  said  that,  the  Conservatives 
! being  an  admitted  majority,  the  Conservative 
! leader  really  led  the  House.  Now  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  still  living,  and  traditionally 

* Your  correspondent  Mr.  Middleton  (see  4*  S.  ix. 
243)  seems  in  doubt  as  to  how  the  language  of  this 
I people  should  be  set  down  on  paper.  The  rule  to  be 
' observed  is,  that  it  should  be  written  Celtic  or  Keltic ; 

I Celt  or  Kelt,  as  one  should  choose  between  writing 
I Cicero  or  Kikero  ; Csesar  or  Kaesar,  Chest  or  Kist.  Thom- 
son says  Celtiberia  implied  merely  the  borders  of  the 
j Iberus,  without  any  allusion  to  Celts,  who  were  probably 
I never  considered  as  a distinct  nation  any  more  than  the 
I Tartars. 

I t Is  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  Harlow  means 
simply  “ high-tomb  ” ? 


leader  of  the  Tories ; but  he  had  rather  declined, 
and  Lord  Derby  (who  did  not  become  so  till  a 
little  later  than  the  date  of  the  article,  but  had 
been  “ called  up  ” some  time  before  as  Lord  Stan- 
ley) might  be  called  virtual  leader. 

Again,  Lord  Derby’s  peerage  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  much  the  older  (1485) ; but  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  Irish  peerages  (Kerry  and  Lixnaw) 
were  of  the  remote  period  of  1181. 

Lyttelton. 

“Nothing  can  come  erom  Nothing”  (d*'*  S. 
ix.  217.) — In  the  days  when  the  album  was  the 
hete  noir  of  the  boudoir,  my  father  was  pressed  to 
contribute  by  one  witty  as  she  was  fair.  Pleading 
in  set  phrase  that  he  had  “nothing  to  write 
about,”  his  tormentor  rejoined  that  the  subject 
of  his  inspiration  had  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty, 
and  that  she  would  have  him  to  ^write  about 
“Nothing,”  as  he  had  proposed.  Thus  urged,  he 
bewailed  his  intellectual  poverty  as  follows : — 

“ NOTHING. 

“To  please  the  fair,  a luckless  wight 
Vainly  attempts  on  nil  to  write. 

Brainless  ! — Can  he  her  wish  fulfil  ? 

The  proverb’s  true — ‘ Ex  nihilo  nil.’  ” 

G.  B.  W. 

“ Boyle’s  Court  Guide  ” (d**^  S.  ix.  292.) — I 
have  myself  got  the  volume  for  1792,  and  this  I 
believe  to  be  really  the  first,  although  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  being  described  as  “ the  second 
edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged,”  seems  to 
point  to  its  having  been  issued  in  the  previous 
year.  The  title-page  runs  — “TAe  Fashionable 
Court,  or  Town  1 isiting  Directory,  for  the  Year 
1792.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  much 
enlarged.”  I have  also  the  volume  for  1796, 
“ with  near  three  thousand  alterations  carefully 
corrected.”  W.  Wright. 

[We  were  misled  by  the  title-page  of  that  of  1796, 
which  reads  as  follows  : “ The  first  edition  ever  published 
of  Boyle’s  New  Fashionable  Court  and  Country  Guide, 
and  Town  Visiting  Directory,  for  the  year  1796.”] 

Bev.  Anthony  Davidson,  M.A.  (4^^  S.  ix.  93, 
171.) — This  clergyman’s  daughter,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, was  wife  of  a Mr.  George  Gold,  sometime 
bailiff  to  the  late  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  of  Grittle- 
ton,  in  N.  Wilts.  Being  old  and  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, they  were  both  admitted  (and  were 
the  first  persons  admitted)  into  an  almshouse 
built  here  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Neeld.  The  hus- 
band died  in  1860,  the  wife  in  1861.  Before  her 
death  she  gave  me  some  MS.  sermons,  turned  into 
blank  verse  by  her  father  Mr.  Davidson;  but 
whether  they  are  the  same  as  those  which 
(p.  93,  supra)  Mr.  Inglis  mentions  as  having  been 
printed  at  Bomsey,  I cannot  say,  never  having 
met  with  that  volume.  The  texts  of  those  which 
I possess  in  MS.  are — Ps.  cxix.  59;  Job  xxxv.  10; 
Gal.  V.  1;  Matt.  xxv.  10;  1 Cor.  xv.  53;  Eccles. 
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xii.  Ij*  James  iv.  14;  Acts  v.  38,  39;  Phil.  ii.  12; 
Matt.  XX vi.  41.  Also  a poem  in  MS.  headed 
thus : — 

“Dumfries:  a Poem.  By  Anthony  Davidson,  a 
native  of  Galloway ; but  pirated  and  pi-inted  by  some 
unknown  hand.” 

It  begins  — 

“ Flourish  Dumfries,  may  Heaven  increase  thy  store. 

Till  Criffel  sink  and  Nitb  shall  glide  no  more.” 

Besides  the  above  - — 

_ “ Shandy’s  Apostrophe  at  the  Tomb  of  Hestor : occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Rankine,  Minis- 
ter of  Sanquhar,  N.B.” 

J.  E.  Jacksoiv, 

Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

One-Penny  (4*“  S.  ix.  201,  251.)  — May  we 
connect  this  with  penny-stane,  a north-country 
word,  as  Brockett  hath  it,  meaning  a stone  quoit 
with  which  children  play  ? H.  S.  Skipton. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 

The  Lokd  Boqtjeki  (4*'’  S.  ix.  74, 169,  247.)— 
In  my  childish  days  I heard  a different  version  of 
Dr.  Bokanki  (or,  as  the  name  was  pronounced  to 
me,  ‘‘  Dr.  BulJkmki  ”).  When  I had  done  any- 
thing naughty,  I was  told  that  1 was  like  Dr. 
Bullkanki,  who  bled  hia  wife  to  death  with  a pick- 
axe. M.  V. 

Froome-Selwood. 

‘‘Assidtja  Stilla  Saxum  excavat  (4***  S.  ix. 
269.) — The  original  of  this  is  sought.  It  may  be 
the  Latin  version  of  payis  it^deKexovara  KoiXa'ivei  ttc- 
rpav ; which  is  the  prose  version  of  irhpap  KoiXaivei 
pavls  u5aT09  ivZeXex^'ir],  I-  c.,  which  in  the  Latin 
hexameter  is ; — 

“ Stillula  mollis  aquae  lapidem  assiduo  cavat  ictu.” 

The  above  is  derived  from  the  notice  of  the  saying 
in  Adagiaj  id  est,  Prnverhiorum,  ^"c.,  Collectio,  p.  74. 
Typis  Wechel.  1629,  s.  v.  assiduitas.” 

It  has  been  confirmed  by  the  notice  in  Langii 
Polyanthea  Novissimaj  col.  278,  s.  v.  “ assiduitalis,” 
where  it  is  also  cited.  My  copy  is  defective,  so 
that  I cannot  give  the  place  and  date. 

Sandford.  Ed.  MARSHALL. 

Senlac  (4***  S.  ix.  161,  225.) — -This  name  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  Shenley,  or  Shelley,  which  in 
Saxon  will  translate ‘‘ beautiful  field  or  place” 
(scene-leag).  R.  S.  Chaenock. 

Heron  or  Herne  (4^’*  S.  viii.  517 ; ix.  45, 129, 
189,  227.)  — The  pronunciation  herne  is  of  far 
older  origin  than  any  instance  hitherto  adduced 
by  your  correspondents.  In  the  ballad  of  “ John 
de  Reeve,”  which  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
occurs  the  following  stanza,  descriptive  of  the 
dishes  that  the  villain  set  before  Edward  III. : — 


[*  Only  the  sermon  on  Eccles.  xii.  1,  is  printed  in 
Davidson’s  Sermons  in  Blank  Verse. — Ed.] 
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“ Swannes  they  had  piping  hott. 

Coneys,  curleys,  well  I wott. 

The  crane,  the  hearne  in  ffere. 

Pigeons,  partrides,  with  spicerye, 

Elkes,  fflomes,  with  ffroterye. 

John  bade  them  make  good  cheere.” 

Bishop  Percy’s  Folio  MS.,  ii.  576. 

This  bird  is  also  described  both  in  the  Moderne 


World  of  Words,  1796,  and  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary  , 
under  “Hern,”  as  well  as  “ Heron”;  the  latter, 
too,  gives  “Hernshaw,  hernery,  a place  where  i 
hems  breed.”  A hernery  (not  hernry,  as  Mr.  i 
PiCKEORD  suggests),  which  was  in  existence  a few  i 
years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunster,  Somer-  i 
set  (and  which  is  probably  still  in  being),  was 
invariably,  in  my  hearing,  pronounced  as  I have  i 
spelt  it.  At  the  same  time  I may  mention  that  I ■ 
was  acquainted  with  a family  in  the  same  coimty  j 
who  were  very  particular  in  pronouncing  their  i 
sirname  of  “ Heron  ” as  a dissyllable. 

J.  Charles  Cox.  j 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 


Hotch  Pot  (4‘^  S.  ix.  180,  248.) — Mr.  Tew  | 
says  that  hotchpot  was  a custom  confined  to  the  j 
City  of  London,  and  that  from  this  is  derived  the  | 
dish  now  called  “ hodge-podge,”  of  which,  may  I j 
be  permitted  to  add,  his  paper  furnishes  a literary  I 
illustration.  Hotchpot  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  | 
English  law,  and  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  I 
been  repealed.  Wharton  derives  this  term  from  j 
French  ‘‘  hache  en  pochef  a confused  mingling  of  j 
divers  things,*  while  Bailey,  in  his  Dictionarium  ; 
Britannicum  (edit.  1736),  finds  its  origin  in  Dutch  i 
huts-p>ot,  flesh  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  j 
with  herbs  and  roots ; and  hence,  he  says,  by  way  | 
of  metaphor,  the  putting  together  of  lands  for  i 
the  equal  distribution  of  them.  The  custom  of  | 
the  City  of  London  might  account  for  the  English 
“hodge-podge,”  though  hardly,  as  I think,  for 
the  Scotch  “ hotch-potch,”  which  means  the  same 
thing.  Jamieson  derives  the  latter  from  Teutonic  i 
huts-pot.  As  to  the  derivation  from  French  “ hache  j 
en  pochef  it  seems  infinitely  more  probable  that 
some  form  of  this  word  may  be  found  in  other 
dialects  of  the  Gothic  ;t  and  that  it  descended  to 
the  Normans  from  their  progenitors  the  North-  ; 
men,  to  whose  institutions  it  is  only  reasonable  to  | 
believe  the  feudal  law  in  its  elements  is  mainly  | 
to  be  referred.  A Middle  Templar.  I 

Divorce  (4^*^  S.  ix.  200,  251.) — Mr.  Charnock  ' 
tells  us  that  “ a woman  divorced  retains  her  mar-  j 
riage  name.”  May  I beg  to  be  favoured  with  { 
some  authority  for  this  statement,  which  I do  not  i 


* A blending  or  mixing  of  lands  and  chattels,  answer-  ! 
ing  in  some  respects  to  the  collatio  bonorum  of  the  civil  j 
law.  I 

f Thomson  gives  Belgic  (a  German  dialect)  huts  pots, 
and  Icelandic  hossa;  Tent,  hotsen;  Belgic  hutsen,  to 
shake,  to  jumble.  He  says:  ^^Hotch-potch,  a confhsed 
mixture  of  food  boiled  together.”  ; 

L 
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find  ? Wharton’s  Law  Lexicon  (ed.  1867),  as  I 
read,  says : — 

“ It  is  not  known  by  what  sitname  a woman  can  pro- 
perly be  known  after  she  is  divorced  from  a husband  by 
a decree  of  dissolution  of  marriage.  A woman  judicially 
separated  from  a husband  retains  his  name;  and  one 
whose  max’riage  has  been  adjudged  null  and  void  reverts 
to  her  maiden  name.” 

Need  I inform  your  correspondent  that  ‘^divorce” 
and  ‘^judicial separation”  are  not  identical  .P  ‘‘Null 
and  void,”  which  differs  from  both,  explains  itself. 
Of  this  last  the  case  of  Miss  Longworth  (?),  in 
the  cause  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton,  is  a notable 
example.  Mr.  Chaenock  goes  on  to  say  that 
“ there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  one  from  assum- 
ing any  name  he  or  she  may  think  fit.”  This  is 
true  in  point  of  fact,-*  but,  I submit,  wholly  irre- 
levant to  the  inquiry,  which  such  remarks  tend 
to  obscure  rather  than  elucidate. 

Bareister-at-Law. 

To  “ Progress  ” (4***  S.  ix.  26.) — If  S.  supposes 
that  the  Americans  say  “to  j^ro-gress”  or  “toj!??-o^- 
ress,”  he  is  utterly  wrong.  The  accent  is  always 
laid  on  the  last  syllable.  I think  that  I showed 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  that 
the  verb  “ to  progress  ” was  not  an  Americanism. 
“It  is  a good  word,  and  a word  of  exceeding 
good  command.”  Its  meaning  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  verb  “to  proceed.”  It  implies 
regularly  proceeding.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Frescoes  at  Fetch  am  Pare,  Leatherhead 
(4“^  S.  ix.  138.) — Mr.  John  Herb  inquires  as  to 
this  place,  and  certain  frescoes  in  the  hall,  &c. 
there.  It  is  curious,  and  proves,  I think,  the  use 
and  value  of  “ N.  & Q.”  that  at  the  very  time  of 
his  inquiry,  I should  happen  to  be  looking  over  a 
large  mass  of  very  dirty  papers  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Moore  of  Fetcham  and 
Polesdon  in  Surrey,  and  which  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Baroness  North.  [Her  ancestor  Lord 
North,  the  minister,  having  by  will  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Moore  family  in  1746  succeeded  to 
what  little  remained  of  their  inheritance.] 

Among  these  papers,  I laid  my  hand  upon  the 
following,  in  the  autograph  of  William  Moore, 
Esq.,  the  eldest  son  of  Arthur  Moore,  who  died  in 
1734,  which  I have  transcribed,  as  I think  it  will 
be  found  to  answer  at  least  some  part  of  Mr. 
John  Hebb’s  query: — 

“ To  be  sold  at  Fetcham  neare  Leatherhead,  SurreA’’. 

“The  mansion  house  and  offices  of  the  late  Arthur 
! Moore,  Esq.,  dec^,  being  a beautyfull  building  from  the 
' design  of  the  late  Mr.  Tallmen,  consisting  of  many 
rooms  of  a floor,  a large  hall  and  staircase,  painted  hy  the 
late  faimus  Laguerre,  with  a saloon  and  gallerj^,  and 
several  other  rooms  finely  painted  by  the  same  hand,  par- 
ticularly one  wainscotted  with  japan,  with  Tartarian 

* This  was  first  decided  in  a cause  tried  before  Sir 

Joseph  Jeky  11,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  1717,  and  has  been 

I ever  since  held. 


tapestry  silk.  Together  with  the  gardens  and  park,  con- 
taining by  estimation  about  one  hundred  acres,  the  whole 
being  finely  adorned  with  canalls,  basins,  statues,  vases, 
iron  gates,  pallisades,  &c.,  and  laid  out  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner ; with  three  ponds,  containing  the  space 
of  six  acres,  in  which  are  several  clear  and  deep  springs, 
which  by  large  engines  serve  the  canalls,  basins,  reser- 
voirs, &c.,  and  furnish  the  house  with  water  convey’d  in 
strong  leaden  pipes.” 

N.B.  The  words  which  I have  italicised  are 
effaced  in  the  original.  Ev.  Ph.  Shirley. 

Feltham  Family  (4^**  S.  ix.  217.) — Mr.  Gum- 
ming, in  his  edition  of  the  Resolves  (1820),  says 
that  the  father  of  Owen  Feltham  died  March 
II,  1631,  aged  sixty-two.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  Babraham,  co.  Cambridge,  and  an  altar- 
tomb  of  black  marble  was  erected  over  his  re- 
mains in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  chancel  of 
that  parish  church.  The  Gent.  Mag.  (vol.  Lxxxv. 
part  I.  p.  301)  gives  the  Latin  inscription  on  the 
tomb,  which  represents  him  as  having  died  on 
the  tenth  of  March,  1631,  sues  militice  sixty-one. 
The  year  of  course  is  1631-2.  As  in  all  proba- 
bility he  was  not  buried  till  after  his  death,  Mr. 
Gumming  has  misstated  the  date  of  the  latter 
event.  In  my  extracts  from  the  Babraham  parish 
register  I have  a note  of  his  burial,  which  is  thus 
recorded — “ Thomas  Feltone,  Gent.,  buried  March 
10,  1631  ” [-2].  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
he  was  buried  on  the  same  day  that  he  died.  We 
have  also  in  the  phonetic  spelling  of  his  name  a 
key  to  its  ordinary  pronunciation^  we  may  at 
least  conclude  that  the  letter  h was  silent. 

E.  V. 

Who  was  Sir  P.  T.  circa  1649?  (4***  S.  ix, 
185.) — Might  he  not  have  been  Sir  Peter  Temple, 
Bart.  ? He  was  member  for  Buckingham  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  was  nominated  to  the  office 
of  King’s  Judge ; but  did  not  perform  it,  or  com- 
plete it,  by  signing  the  death-warrant.  (See 
Thomas  Carlyle’s  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  edit.  1871,  ii.  261.) 

Henry  W.  Henerey. 

1 5,  Eaton  Place,  Brighton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Moultrie  (4“^  S.  ix.  118, 184.) — I 
remember  of  a Rev.  Mr.  Moultrie  whose  Chris- 
tian name,  I think,  was  Thomas.  He  was  a poet 
of  the  Haynes  Bayly  school,  and  wrote  for  an- 
nuals when  that  class  of  publication  was  in  the 
hey-day  of  its  popularity.  I remember  only  two 
fragments  of  one  of  his  poems,  which  perhaps 
may  lead  your  correspondents  to  the  man  they  are 
in  search  of.  They  are  as  follows : — 

“ Forget  thee ! If  to  dream  by  night, 

And  muse  on  thee  by  day. 

With  all  the  ardour  deep  and  wild 
A poet’s  heart  can  pay  ; 

If  praj'ers  in  absence  breathed  for  thee, 

To  heaven’s  protecting  power  ; 

If  sunny  thoughts  that  flit  to  thee, 

A thousand  in  an  hour ; 
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If  busy  fancy  blending  thee 
With  all  my  future  lot. 

If  this  thou  call’st  forgetting, 
Thou  indeed  shalt  be  forgot. 


Keep,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  maiden  place, 
Still  calm  and  fancy  free ; 

For  God  forbid  thy  gladsome  heart 
Should  grow  less  glad  for  me. 

But  while  that  heart  is  still  unwon, 
Oh  ! bid  not  mine  to  rove, 

But  let  it  live  in  simple  faith 
And  uncomplaining  love. 

If  these,  preserved  for  patient  years, 
At  last  avail  me  not, 

Forget  me  then,  but  ne’er  believe 
That  thou  canst  be  forgot.” 


Stirling. 


J.  H. 


Custom  formeelt  existing  in  England  of 
INVITING  Prayer  for  the  Builders  of  Bridges 
(4***  S.  ix.  258.) — I possess  the  brass  plate  taken 
from  the  foundations  of  the  old  bridge  over  the 
river  Teme  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  at  the 
time  the  new  iron  bridge  was  erected  by  Nash, 
the  architect.  Upon  it  is  this  inscription : — 

“ Pray  for  Humphrey  Pakynton,  Esq.,  born  in  Stan- 
ford, whyche  payde  for  the  workmanshepe  and  makeing 
of  this  brygg— the  whyche  was  rered  and  mayed  the  1®* 
day  of  May,  and  in  the  1®*  year  of  the  rayne  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth.” 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 


Erlkonig  (4*^^  S.  ix.  138,  187,  242.) — I am 
glad  that  my  query  respecting  the  Erl-king  has 
induced  Prof.  Bughheim  to  explain  so  clearly  the 
meaning  of  a word  to  which  (as  used  by  Herder, 
Goethe,  and  Heine)  it  seemed,  previously,  difficult 
to  attach  any  meaning  whatever.  But  we  must  not 
lightly  charge  such  men  as  these  with  want  of 
knowledge.  Herder,  translating  the  Danish  Bile- 
honge  as  Erl  (or  alder)  konig,  instead  of  Elfen 
konig,  may  have  had  in  mind  the  Wudu-elfen  of 
the  Saxons.* 

In  thaoking  Mr.  Ainger  and  Mr.  Gaspet  for 
their  replies  (d**’  S.  ix.  187),  I may  mention  that, 
when  referring  to  my  German  dictionaries,  I had 
not  overlooked  the  word  Erie;  but  it  gave  no 
meaning  which  I could  then  connect  with  the 
subject  of  my  inquiry.  The  word  that  I looked 
for,  and  could  not  find,  was  Erl. 

Prof.  Bughheim  says  — 

“ People  would  do  well  to  consult  Grimm’s  Worterhuch 
as  far  as  it  has  been  published,  or  the  Worterhuch  by 
Saunders,  before  they  address  to  you  any  queries  about 
the  etymologj'  or  signification  of  German  words.” 

He  is  himself  fortunate  in  having  easy  access  to 
such  works.  When  those  who  dwell  in  remote 
districts  wish  for  more  than  commonplace  infor- 
mation, they  can  only  avail  themselves  of  so 
valuable  a medium  as  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  feel  grateful 
that  it  exists.  W.  M.  T. 


‘‘Nam  nihil  est  Gemmis,”  etg.  (d^*’  S.  ix.  57, 
144.) — There  is  apparently  a considerable  variety 
of  punning  effusions  of  this  kind.  I have  met 
with  the  following,  which  I believe  has  not  ap-  I 
peared  in  “N.  & Q.,”  but  which,  I think,  deserves  I 
insertion : — 


“ Quid  leviss  vento 
Quid  fulmine  ? 
Quid  fama  ? . 
Quid  muliere  ? 


Fulmen. 

Fama. 

Mulier. 

Nihil.” 

F.  C.  H. 


“Barlat”  (4**^  S.  ix.  238.) — Jamieson  derives 
the  word  barley,  as  used  by  children  in  games, 
from  French  English  ^arZey.  Madden  sug-  ' 

gests  that  the  harlay  of  Sir  Gawayne,  1.  296,  is 
from  French  par  hi.  I have  mislaid  my  Mor-  \ 
ris's  Specimens,  and  so  cannot  refer  to  his  notes. 
ByWlady,  hy'rladykin,  hy'rlakin,  are  of  late  use,  in  ; 
the  dramatists  for  instance.  The  Sir  Gawayne  [ 
word  is  puzzling.  John  Addis,  M.A.  ! 

Barlay,  used  all  over  Scotland  in  children’s  j 
games,  where  one  chases  another.  The  one  hard  | 
pressed  saves  himself  from  being  caught  if  just  | 
on  the  eve  he  cries  baidey.  The  word  is  French  I 
parlez,  and  means  that  the  conquered  wishes  to  | 
negotiate  with  the  victor.  W.  M.  ! 

Paisley.  j 

Everyone  who  has  been  in  Scotland  in  his  youth  | 
will,  I think,  readily  accept  Dr.  Jamieson’s  de-  i 
finition  of  “ Barley” — “ A term  used  in  the  games  j 
of  children,  when  a truce  is  demanded,  S. — Fr.  I 
parlez ; E.  ‘ Parley.’  ” Barley,  in  such  games,  is 
always  cried  in  a frolicsome  way.  The  word  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  Robert  Burns,  if 
I can  rely  on  the  glossaries  to  the  following  edi- 
tions of  the  poet’s  writings  as  being  exhaustive  : 
Morison,  Perth,  1813 ; Edin.  Trade  edit.  (1819) ; 
Chambers’s  edit.  1838  ; Aldine  edit.  1870.  I 
have  not  seen  the  word  used  in  composition  ex- 
cepting in  Smollett’s  Reprisal ; or  the  Tars  of  Old  j 
England,  “ Printed  [at  Glasgow  ?]  in  the  year  i 
MDGCLViii.”  where  “ Maclaymore,  Scotch  ensign 
in  the  French  service  (Act  H.  Sc.  10)  exclaimed, 
“I’se  no  be  the  first  to  cry  barley.^'  Dr.  Smollett  j 
has  the  word  printed  in  italics,  although  certainly  | 
there  are  enough  and  to  spare  of  cant  and  Scots  | 
words  in  the  ensign’s  share  of  the  dialogue.  Mr.  i 
Wedgwood  (edit.  1872),  verbo  “ Parley,”  has  added 
but  little  to  our  previous  knowledge  ; and,  I sup-  j 
pose,  it  may  be  still  concluded  in  the  words  of  a ! 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  the  Rev.  Richard  Garnett,  j 
{Rev.  vol.  liv.  p.  299;  Athenceum,  April  23,  1859,  j 
p.  645)  that  — 

“We  fear  that  our  best  means  and  appliances  are  far 
from  trustworthy  ; and  we  feel  rather  inclined  to  agree 
with  a worthy  Hibernian  of  our  acquaintance,  who  de- 
clared that  the  only  good  English  dictionary  we  possess 
is  Dr.  Jamieson’s  Scottish  one.” 


* Vide  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 


Crieff. 


T.  S. 
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Royal  Heads  on  Bells  S.  ix.  76,  250.) — 
Thanks  are  due  to  J.  T.  F.  for  his  additions  to 
these  bells  ; we  will  hope  more  may  yet  be  found ; 

1 but  I beg  leave  to  differ  from  him  on  one  point. 

' All  bell-hunters  know  that  nothing  is  more 
j common  than  to  find  on  bells  of  all  ages,  words 
I and  names  misspelt  and  letters  placed  upside 
I down ; but  I believe  no  one  ever  found  that  a 
' bellfounder  could  not  spell  his  own  name  ; there- 
fore I beg  to  protest  against  the  fanciful  heresy 
i lately  set  forth,  into  which  my  friend  J.  T.  F. 

I seems  in  his  haste  to  have  fallen,  viz.  that  Awsten 
Bracker  was  Austen  Bracyer,  one  of  the  noted 
family  of  that' name  of  Norwich. 

Though  the  said  Awsten  Bracker  blundered 
in  impressing  his  types  backwards,  his  name, 

I Bracker,  is  plain  enough  to  all  beholders  who 
have  seen  his  bells.  H.  T.  E. 

{ Sdn-Dial  Inscriptions  S.  vii.,  viii.  pas- 
sim.')— Cyrus  Redding,  in  his  Fifty  Years'  Becol- 
lections,  iii.  81,  has  the  following  passage  : — 

“ Mottoes  on  dials  are  curious.  One  in  Italy,  I re- 
member, is  pretty.  Hora,  dies,  et  vita  fugit,  manet  unica 
virtus." 

Another  ran  — 

“ Once  at  a potent  leader’s  voice  I stayed. 

Once  I went  back  when  a good  monarch  prayed ; 
Mortals,  howe’er  we  grieve,  howe’er  deplore, 

The  flying  shadow  will  return  no  more.” 

Edward  F.  Rimbadlt. 

Anne  Boleyn’s  Book  oe  Devotions  S.  ix. 
137.) — Has  R.  Marsham  examined  whether  this 
collection  of  prayers,  &c.  is  included  in  Bentley’s 
Monument  of  Matrons,  containing  several  Lamps 
I of  Virginitie,  or  distinct  Treatises.  1582  ? 

I I possess  the  first,  second  and  third,  and  fifth, 
j sixth  and  seventh  lamps,  but  not  the  fourth.  The 
second  contains  “ Diners  godlie  Meditations  and 
Christian  Praiers  made  by  sundrie  Vertuous 
Queenes  and  other  devout  and  godlie  women  in 
i our  time.”  And  the  third,  various  Prayers,  Medi- 
I tations,  &c.  “ to  be’said  of  our  most  vertuous  and 
deere  Souereigne  Ladie  Queen  Elizabeth,”  &c. 

S.  M.  S. 

Hdntingdon  Codnty  History  ix.  241.) 

There  is  no  history  of  this  county,  although  col- 
lections were  made  for  such  a work  by  Hutchinson, 
who  proceeded  so  far  as  to  collect  subscriptions 
for  its  publication.  Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neots. 

Haigh  of  Huddersfield  (4*^  S.  ix.  241.) — 
Haigh  Hall,  and  other  places  in  the  north  of 
England,  is  derived  from  and  is  a corruption  of 
the  ancient  Scottish  name  of  Haig.  They  are  first 
heard  of  in  the  twelfth  century  as  “ de  Haga,” 
and  the  word  and  family  is  supposed  to  be  Danish, 
and  signifying  “ underwood,”  being  derived  from 
the  same  Norse  root  as  hag,  Scottice  “ under- 


wood ” J haggard,  “ a farm-yard,”  &c.  Vide  Web- 
ster. 

The  present  representatives  of  the  family  in 
the  direct  line  are  the  two  Miss  Haigs  of  Bemer- 
side.  The  present  male  representative  is 

J.  R.  Haig,  of  Blairhill^  Perthshore. 

Arms,  a cross  saltire,  two  mullets  and  two  cres- 
cents argent  in  a field  azure.  Crest,  a rock. 
Motto,  ‘‘  Tyde  what  may.” 

University  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Capt.  Samuel  King’s  Narrative  (4“*  S.  ix. 
239.) — Surely  Mr.  Speeding  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  so  little  of  the  manuscript  of  “ Captain  King’s 
Narrative  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh’s  Motives,”  &c.  &c. 
is  given  in  Mr.  Oldys’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
for  I think  the  whole  account  of  the  time,  from 
Sir  Walter’s  landing  at  Plymouth  to  his  arrival 
in  London,  is  taken  from  the  said  MS.  From 
“Nevertheless  as  we  are  assured  by  Captain 
Samuel  King”  ....  on  page  ccix.  to  end  of 
page  ccx.,  where  his  letter  of  defence  to  the  king 
comes  in,  the  narrative  goes  on  at  end  of  this 
letter  on  page  ccxii.  down  to  the  middle  of  page 
ccxiii.,  where  Manourie’s  declaration  commences, 
and  proceeds  to  middle  of  page  ccxvii.,  where  we 
have,  “ And  now  comes  on  the  remainder  of 
Captain  King’s  N arrative  ” . . . . and  continues 
to  page  ccxix.,  where  it  is  finished  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  “ and  so  concludes  his  Narrative,” 
which  I should  think,  taken  altogether,  would 
quite  fill  two  sheets  of  MS.  fol. 

The  history  I quote  from  is  that  prefixed  to 
Ralegh’s  History  of  the  World,  eleventh  edition, 
1736,  by  Oldys.  If  any  of  your  readers  could  tell 
me  where  the  original  painting,  from  which  the 
print  in  said  work  is  taken,  is,  I should  be  very 
glad  to  know  of  it,  as  it  was  for  some  years  in 
possession  of  our  family,  but  lost  sight  of  about 
1763.  Dudley  Cary-Elwes,  F.S.A. 

South  Berstecl. 

Spranger  Barry  (4‘^  S.  ix.  199.) — The  por- 
trait which  led  to  my  inquiry  is  not  that  by 
Harding  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  suggested 
by  the  Editor,  but  an  engraving  of  it  is  said  to 
be  in  the  collections  to  which  I referred.  I trust 
therefore  my  query  may  elicit  the  required  in- 
formation. Charles  Wylie. 

Baronies  in  Abeyance  (4‘^  S.  ix.  261.) — Mr. 
Pink  is  referred  to  Burke’s  General  and  Heraldic 
Dictionary  of  the  Peerages  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  Extinct,  Dormant,  and  in  Abeyance. 

A copy  of  the  8vo  edition,  1831,  is  in  Beet’s  last 
sale  catalogue.  * W.  T.  M. 

Shiufield  Grove. 

Luise  Hensel’s  Nachtgebet  (4‘^  S.  ii.  149.) 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  (a  per- 
petual solace  and  recreation),  I happened  to  see, 
for  the  first  time,  some  German  verses  com- 
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municated  by  your  valued  correspondent  Her- 
mann Kindt,  and  having  been  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  attempting  a translation  of 
them,  I submit  to  you  my  version  of  the  charm- 
ingly devout  original,  fully  conscious,  at  the  same 
time,  of  my  inferiority.  Perhaps  I may  be  sin- 
gular in  my  opinion,  but  from  long  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  with  the  language  I consider  the 
German  to  be  superior  to  the  English  in  power 
and  unction  of  religious  expression. 

John  Macray. 

Oxford. 

“evening  prayer. 

“ Tired  and  sinking  down  to  rest, 

Let  mine  eyes  bj'  sleep  be  press’d. 

Father,  ma}”  Thy  kind  regard 
O’er  my  bed  keep  watch  and  ward. 

Have  I evil  done  to-day, 

Look  not  sternly  on  it,  pray : 

Jesus’  blood,  and  grace  divine, 

For  all  sins  atone — e’en  mine. 

“ All  bj’’  dearest  ties  I love. 

For  their  weal  stand  guard  above  ; 

All  men,  great  and  small  to  Thee, 

To  Thy  care  committed  be. 

“ To  sore  hearts  send  rest  and  peace. 

Weeping  eyes  their  anguish  cease  ; 

Let  the  moon  from  heaven  behold 
Quiet  wrap  us  in  its  fold.” 

“SPH.ffiRA  Cujus  Centrum,”  etc.  (P**  S.  viii. 
329 ; ix.  265.) — Mr.  Marshall  will  find  a still 
earlier  notice  of  this  idea  than  1577  in  the  cele- 
brated romance  of  Rabelais  {Gargantua  et  Panta- 
gruely  book  iii.  chap.  13),  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  written  in  1532.  In  my  French  volume 
(Beautiful  Thoughts  from  French  Authors,  p.  223) 
he  will  see  it  referred  to  at  the  quotation  from 
Pascal.  Rabelais  says  : — 

“En  contemplation  de  ceste  infinie  et  intellectuelle 
sphere,  le  centre  de  laquelle  est  en  chascun  lieu  de  I’uni- 
vers,  la  circonference  point  (c’est  Dieu,  selon  la  doctrine 
de  Hermes  Trismegistus),  k laquelle  rien  ne  advient,  rien 
ne  passe,  rien  ne  dechet,  tons  temps  sont  presens.” 

Tennyson,  InMemoriam,  xxxiii.,  says  somewhat 
to  the  same  effect : — 

“ Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere. 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form.” 

In  a note  (i.  474)  to  the  edition  of  the  works 
of  Rabelais  by  Burgaud  des  Marets  et  Rathery 
(Paris,  1857),  the  following  observation  is  found  : 

“Cette  definition  geometrique  de  la  Divinite,  attribute 
par  Voltaire  k Timee  de  Locres  ....  parait  devoir  etre 
definitivement  restituee  a Empedocle,  que  Vincent  de 
Beauvais,  d’apres  le  poete  du  xii®  sifecle  Helinaud,  de- 
signe  formellement  comme  I’auteur  de  cette  belle  image.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  it  mentioned  by  a poet  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Is  anything  known  of  Heli- 
naud? C.  T.  Ramage. 

[Daniel  H^inand,  French  monk,  theologian,  poet,  and 
historian  (obit.  1229),  is  noticed  by  Didot,  Nouvelle.  Bio- 
graphic Universelle,  ed.  1852-66,  and  by  Michaud,  Biogra- 
phic Universelle,  1843-66. — Ed.J 


Are  you  there  with  your  Bears  ? ” (4“*  S. 
ix.  137,  228.) — This  is  an  original  Joe  Miller, 
No.  123,  but  is  not  found  in  Whitaker’s  expur- 
gated edition.  It  professes  to  record  the  unseemly 
exclamation  of  a parishioner,  who,  having  heard 
a clergyman  preach  on  the  story  of  Elisha  and  the 
she  bears,  and  not  at  all  relishing  the  moral,  went  to 
a neighbouring  church  next  Sunday.  To  his  dis- 
comfiture the  same  clergyman  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  pulpit,  when  the  agonised  auditor 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  crying  out — ‘‘  0 ! 
ho  ! are  you  here  with  your  bears  again  ? ” 

Possibly  it  was-  a part  of  Mr.  Miller’s  own  ex- 
perience when,  giving  up  his  usual  booth  at 
Bartholomew  Fair,  he  retired  to  live  at  Strand-on- 
the-Green,  and  may  have  hesitated  between 
attending  church  at  Brentford  or  Chiswick. 

E.  Chninghame. 

Phrgy  (4*'‘*  S.  ix.  263.) — The  word  “purgy”  is 
in  common  use  in  the  W est  of  England,  but  not 
in  the  sense  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Winning- 
ton.  It  means  ^Hhickset,”  short,”  ‘^fat.”  There 
is,  however,  another  word  in  use  not  very  unlike 
“ piirgy,”  which  has  precisely  the  meaning  given 
by  Sir  Thomas.  This  is  ‘‘  perky.”  Is  it  possible 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  word  ? 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

Jamieson  gives — ^Firzie.  Conceited,  loth ; Fr. 
par  soy,  by  one’s  self.”  John  Addis,  M.A. 

Captive’s  Coffin  in  Prospect  (4‘*>  S.  ix.  262.) 
The  tale  of  The  Iron  Shroud  ” was  told  by 
William  Mudford  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Aug. 
1830.  The  scene  is  there  laid  in  the  castle  of 
the  Prince  of  Tolfi,  which  was  built  on  the 
summit  of  the  towering  and  precipitous  rock  of 
Scylla,  and  commanded  a magnificent  view  of 
Sicily.”  W.  T.  M. 

i^t^cellanwuiS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Beunan's  Meriasek.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriaseh,  Bishop 

and  Confessor.  A Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a 

Translation  and  Notes,  by  Whitley  Stokes.  (Triibner.) 

The  MS.  from  which  this  curious  and  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  small  stock  which  we  possess  of  the  Old  Cornish 
language  and  literature  is  taken,  was  discovered  some  three 
years  ago  b}’"  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth  among  the  Hen- 
gwrt  MSS.  in  his  library,  and  is  believed  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  “ Dorainus  Hadton,”  who  is  stated  in  the 
colophon  to  have  finished  it  in  the  year  1504 ; but  the 
MS.  has  been  corrected  in  several  places  by  a subsequent 
possessor,  who  has  inserted  the  stage  directions.  A very 
small  portion  (some  thirty-six  lines)  was  printed  in  the 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  1869  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Williams  of  Rhydycroesau,  but  the  drama  is  now  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  a complete  form  by  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  produce  the  work  in 
a manner  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  students  of  Old 
Cornish  and  creditable  to  himself.  His  introduction 
though  short  is  complete  and  to  the  purpose.  It  opens 
with  a careful  description  of  the  MS.  This  is  followed 
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by  an  abstract  of  the  plot  of  the  drama,  which  is  founded 
I on  three  stories  not  very  skilfully  interwoven  by  the 
dramatist — viz.  (1)  that  of  Saint  Meriasek,  which  is  given 
, by  the  Bollandists  (June  7)  under  the  title  De  Sancto 
I Meriadoco;  (2)  that  of  S.  Silvester  and  Constantine, 

I which  is  well  told  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  Sacred  and  Le- 
I gendary  Art ; and  (3)  a story  of  the  Virgin’s  rescue  of  the 
“ filius  mulieris,”  of  the  origin  of  which  story  the  editor 
confesses  his  ignorance.  These  are  followed  by  a notice 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  play,  and  lastly  by 
some  remarks  on  the  language — (Middle  Cornish,  rather 
I more  modern  than  that  of  The  Passion  and  the  dramas 
' edited  by  Mr.  Norris) — and  of  the  metres  in  which  it  is 
j composed. 

I The  Vulgate  New  Testament  with  the  Douay  Version  of 
1502  in  Parallel  Columns.  (Bagster.") 

' This  is,  as  the  title-page  shows,  a copy  of  the  Vulgate 
I New  Testament  accompanied  by  the  translation  which 
the  Romanist  exiles  at  Rheims  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
provided  for  their  fellow-countrymen  and  co-religionists, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Protestant  exiles  at  Geneva  had 
done  in  the  preceding  reign  ; and  there  are  doubtless 
many  readers  who,  without  reference  to  the  polemical 
and  controversial  questions  connected  with  this  transla- 
tion, may  be  glad  to  have  the  means  of  consulting  these 
two  versions  in  this  well-printed  and  convenient  form. 

Genealogical  Table  ; showing  the  Royal  Descents  of  cer- 
tain Branches  of  the  Ancient  Family  of  the  Metcalf  es  of 
Tappa,  in  Wensleydale,  emblazoned  with  Forty-seve?i 
Coats  of  Arms,  Crests,  and  Badges. 
j When  a late  worthy,  if  not  very  accomplished  Secre- 
I tary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  published  his  Collec- 
tions for  a History  of  the  Ancient  Family  of  Carlisle,  the 
book  called  forth  the  remark  from  the  erudite  Keeper  of 
the  Records  at  the  Tower— “ It  is  lucky  the  man’s  name 
was  not  Smith ! ” We  do  not  say  the  same  of  the  enthu- 
siastic compiler  of  the  handsomely  executed  genealogical 
chart  of  the  Metcalfes,  in  which  is  shown  their  descent 
and  that  of  their  kindred  and  allies  from  royal  person- 
ages. Its  compilation  has  obviously  been  a labour  of 
love ; and  only  if  his  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  all  the 
V branches  and  connections  of  his  family  can  Mr.  J.  H. 
Metcalfe,  by  whom  the  chart  has  been  prepared,  hope  to 
receive  the  smallest  reward  for  the  time,  labour,  and 
research  which  it  must  have  cost.  The  Metcalfe  pedigree, 
in  which  three  royal  descents  are  shown  through  certain 
allied  families,  is  carried  back  to  Adam  de  Medecalf  de 
Deneke,  temp.  Hen.  HI.,  and  is  not  a mere  dry  record  of 
names  and  dates,  as  many  interesting  family  traditions, 
monumental  inscriptions,  grants  of  arms,  and  historical 
facts,  are  given  in  notes,  which,  together  with  the  nu- 
merous emblazoned  shields  of  arms,  are  calculated  to  in- 
terest even  those  persons  who  have  but  a slight  know- 
ledge of  heraldry,  and  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
labour  of  the  genealogist. 

Camden  Society.— The  readers  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Christie’s 
Life  of  the  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  will  doubtless  re- 
member the  good  use  made  by  that  gentleman  of  the 
Williamson  Correspondence,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  is  about  to  edit  it  for  the  Camden  Society  under  the 
title  of  “ Letters  written  from  London  to  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson while  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Cologne 
in  the  Years  1673-4,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
so-called  Cabal  Ministry.” 

Photogkafhy  and  War.— The  use  of  photography  as 
a means  of  sending  messages  to  and  from  Paris  during 
the  late  war  was  fully  described  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Feb.  4, 
1871.  The  following  paragraph  affords  a curious  illus- 
tration of  the  practice,  and  shows  what  great  ends  may 
be  accomplished  by  small  means  “One  ounce  weight  of 


collodion  sheet  is  capable  of  containing  about  2 800  000 
microscopic  messages  of  twenty  words  each.  This  gives 
56,000,000  of  words  per  ounce,  or  about  seventy  times  the 
letterpress  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible.” 

Reconstitution  of  the  Municipal  Library  of 
bTRASBURG.— The  numcrous  cares  and  heavy  obligations 
which,  after  the  siege  of  Strasburg,  were  laid  upon  the 
municipal  authorities  have  prevented  them  till  now  un- 
dertaking the  restoration  of  the  librarv  destroyed  in  the 
night  of  August  24, 1870.  Whilst  the  University,  recently 
founded  in  Strasburg  by  the  German  government,  was 
busy  in  adding  new  treasures  to  the  ancient  academical 
library,  which  has  entirely  escaped  the  destroying  effects 
of  the  bombardment,  the  same  efforts  could  not  be  at- 
tempted by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  by  the 
means  of  generous  benefactors  some  compensation  for  so 
many  irrevocably  lost  treasures.  The  Municipal  Council 
has  now  come  to  the  resolution  of  creating  a new  library' 
and  a commission,  presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  has  issued 
an  appeal  for  contributions  to  all  who  feel  with  them  the 
cruel  pain  of  seeing  so  inestimable  and  carefully  gathered 
treasures  destroyed  in  a moment.  Persons  wishing  to  take 
part  in  the  creation  of  the  new  library  are  requested  to 
send  books  or  manuscripts,  or  objects  of  art  or  archaeology 
to  the  Maire  de  Strasbourg,  addressed  “ Bibliotheque 
municipale  de  Strasbourg.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Guardian  Canon  Gregory  states  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Restoration  Com- 
mittee it  was  decided  to  call  in  additional  professional 
advice. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJKCHASE. 


PartiralarB  of  PriOT,  &c..  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
tne  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addressee 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : 


Ottwat’s  News  proh  the  Invisible  World. 
Doran’s  Queens  of  England.  2 Vols. 
Nicolas’s  Order  of  Precedence. 


W anted  by  Messrs.  H.  Sotheran.  J.  Baer,  ^ Co.,  136,  Strand,  W.C. 

Ruskin’s  Modern  Painters.  Vol.  ni.  in  go 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  good  condition  not  material. 

Wanted  by  Messi's.  Bell  Sr  Daldy,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


t0  C0rre^iJ0ntrentiEf. 

G.  W.  M.  (Ta-watori).— The  scandal  against  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth has  been  discussed  in  our  !■*  S.  vols.  ii.  iii.  iv. ; 2“'^ 
S.  vols.  vii.  viii. ; 4‘h  S.  ii.  389,  499, 542,  584. 

A.  J.  (ante,  p.  263)  may  obtain  a copy  of  Ajax’s  Speech, 
&c.,  of  A.  Brown  §•  Co.,  Aberdeen,  price  4c?. 

Boydell’s  Prints. — The  gentleman  who  wrote  to  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Hackney,  is  requested  to  send  his  ad- 
dress, as  it  has  been  mislaid. 

H.  — The  quotation,  Flesh'd  thy  maiden  sword,"  is  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  Act  V.  Sc.  4. 

J.  S.  (York.) — The  custom  at  some  weddings  in  York- 
shire of  pouring  hot  water  on  the  front  door-steps  has  been 
given  in  “ N.  & Q.”  4**^  S.  v.  172. 

L.  Marshall  (Manchester).— Fbr  some  account  of  a 
poisonous  water  called  Tophania  (Aqua  tufanfa),  and  the 
‘^Slow  Poisoners  ” of  England,  Italy,  and  France,  see 
Dr.  Mackay's  Memoirs  of  Popular  Delusions. 

J.  Thompson  (Brighton). — Our  familiar  saying,  ^^To 
make  a man  pay  through  the  nose,"  has  its  semidance  in 
another  kind  of  cajolery  as  expressed  by  the  French  phrase, 
“ To  extract  the  maggots  from  a man's  nose,”  that  is,  to 
pump  him,  to  extract  his  secrets,  “ tirer  les  vers  du  nez  h 
quelqu'un." 

L.  Sanders  (Westminster) An  excellent  account  of 

the  history  of  the  Great  Tom  Bell  of  Westminster  is  given  in 
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Sir  Henry  Ellis's  edition  of  Huqdale's  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, p.  184. 

H.  Stewart. — The  origin  of  the  legend  of '•‘•The  Three 
Crocks  of  Gold"  is  purely  Eastern.  It  is  given  hy  Mr. 
Lane  in  his  Arabian  Tales  and  Anecdotes. 

John  Pitman. — Who  the  recent  author  was  that  boasted 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  word  Fatherland  into 
English  we  cannot  say  ; but  the  term  was  undoubtedly  in 
use  two  centuries  ago.  Thomas  Odell  has  entitled  his  work 
A Brief  and  Short  Treatise  called  the  Christian’s  Pilgrim- 
age to  his  Fatherland.  Amsterdam,  1635,  4to. 

J.  Perry. — W e regret  that  we  are  unable  to  find  space 
for  the  musical  queries. 

D.  P. — The  use  of  the  article  in  the  case  referred  to  is 
undoubtedly  wrong,  and  of  course  offends — especially  the 
ear  of  a University  man. 

John  Piggot.— ■ With  reference  to  the  Sobieski  query, 
see  p.  211  under  “ Notices  to  Correspondents." 

“That  Man's  Father,”  &c. — We  cannot  insert  more 
on  this  subject  ; a further  reference  should  have  been  given, 
4*^  S.  vii.  24. 

“ Still  Waters,”  &c. — That  this  query  has  been  well 
ventilated  in  our  columns,  and  that  recently,  the  following 
references  will  show: — S.  vii.  156,  270  ; 4^^  S.  iv.  133, 
420,  542  ; v.  46,  260  ; vi.  185,  257,  424. 

A.  M. — Before  sending  your  query  considt  the  General 
Indexes  of  “ X.  & Q.” 

Eev.  R.  H.  Davies  (Chelsea). — For  the  descendants  of 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  (beheaded  1553), 
consult  Arthur  Collins's  Memoirs  of  the  Sidneys  and 
Dudleys,  prefixed  to  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State,  2 vols. 
1746,  fob,  and  the  following  works  printed  at  the  Lee  Priory 
Press : — ^Sydney  Family,  1816, 8 vo ; and  Sydney  Pedigrees, 
2 Tables,  8vo. 

NOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

Alt  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  oniy,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  Chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties  A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 

Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 


PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

— , 

French,  9,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Established  A.D.  1810. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Eleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so  resemble 
the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest 
observer.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or 
«ny  painful  operation ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street.  At  home  from  10  till  5.  Consultations  free. 


ILBERT  J.  FRENCH. 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES. 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
, FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


“OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and-XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS,  ’ 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 

TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 

THB  lUEW  BIiiLCX  XXX 

(DIFFERENT  FROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.) 

DRAPER’S  DICHROIC  INK. 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted  1 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through-  ' 
out  Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode  \ 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable  u 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  may  be  applied  at  ^ 
the  moment  of  writing.  1 1 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6cZ.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each.  | ' 

Agents  : Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London  ; Mr.  I ] 
Mather,  Manchester ; A.  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter  ; F.  Newbery  & Sons,  L 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  38,  Old  Change,  ■ 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin.  ^ 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY’S  I 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES  i 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX,  | , 

BRYANT  AND  MAY’S  L 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK.  I 

BRYANT  AND  MAY’S  f 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES  I 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS,  i 

BRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS.  " 

BRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES  ! 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX.  ' 

BRYANT  AND  MAY’S  L 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER  . 1 

For  use  wherever  a Match  is  frequently  required.  J 1 

BRYANT  AND  MAY.  ’ 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“ By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  bs’  a careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  fiavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in  Jib.,  JlO.* 
and  1 lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled — 


JAMES  EPPS  & CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 


\ 
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EDWARD  OF  SALISBURY. 

So  mucli  lias  been  written  about  Edward  of 
Salisbury  the  Domesday  sheriff  of  Wilts  and  his 
heirs,  that  many  people  will  suppose  it  to  he  an 
exhausted  subject,  on  which  nothing  more  remains 
to  he  said.  However,  the  received  accounts,  in 
spite  of  their  number  and  length,  all  leave  a resi- 
duum of  difficulties,  which  seem  to  me  capable  of 
I solution. 

The  received  history  of  this  family  is  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  History  of  Lacoek 
Ahhey  by  Bowles,  if  he  can  be  called  the  author 
of  a book  in  which  the  statements  of  his  text  are 
systematically  controverted  by  the  notes  of  Mr. 
J.  G.  Nichols  and  the  appendices  of  Stapleton. 
This  very  puzzling  method  of  including  in  one  hook 
the  researches  of  three  different  authors,  each  con- 
tradicting and  correcting  the  other,  has  induced  most 
readers  to  prefer  the  briefer  and  clearer  narrative, 
i which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  G,  Nichols  to  the 
Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 

1 Mr.  Nichols  has  embodied  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Earldom  of  Salisbury  ” the  critical  corrections  of 
Stapleton,  hut  he  has  overlooked  that  in  one  im- 
I portant  particular  Stapleton  discovered  on  further 
i research  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  with  the 
candour  which  distinguished  that  great  genealo- 
I gist,  he  in  the  Motuli  Normannice  (ii.  49)  convicts 
! himself  of  error  in  having  supposed  that  Ela, 


Countess  of  Salisbury,  had  two  sisters  of  the  whole 
blood,  as  he  had  stated  in  Lacoch  Ahhey,  and  as 
Mr.  Nichols  repeats  in  his  Memoir. 

This  recantation  of  Stapleton  is  the  more  im- 
portant because  it  vindicates  the  accuracy  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Lacock,  which  distinctly  asserts  that 
the  Countess  Ela  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents. 
The  Book  of  Lacock  is  included  in  the  Cotton 
MSS.,  and  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
1731,  hut  the  fragment  which  has  been  preserved 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  monastic 
chronicles,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  the  severest 
criticism.  It  was  compiled,  in  its  present  form, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  the  general  accuracy  of  its  state- 
ments, combined  with  its  remarkable  omissions  of 
persons  and  family  events  not  connected  with  the 
succession  of  the  Wiltshire  estates,  sufficiently 
proves  that  it  was  compiled  from  local  records, 
and  that  the  writer  strictly  confined  himself  to 
facts  of  which  he  had  the  proofs  before  him. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  history 
of  this  family  were  of  foreign  occurrence,  and  are 
altogether  ignored  by  the  chronicler  of  Lacock. 
For  instance,  the  only  daughter  of  Walter  of  Salis- 
bury married  no  less  personages  than  Eotro  Count 
of  Perch e,  and  then  Eohert  Count  de  Dreux 
of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  and  yet  she  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy.  The  same  silence  is 
observed  respecting  the  two  foreign  wives  of  Earl 
Patrick  who  were  both  of  princely  houses,  and 
about  the  origin  of  his  earldom ; nor  did  the 
chronicler  know  that  the  widow  of  Earl  William, 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Mondaye  near  Bayeux, 
as  was  unquestionably  the  case.  These  considera- 
tions naturally  suggest  that  in  reconstructing  the 
pedigree  of  the  Farls  of  Salisbury  we  may  rely  on 
the  positive  statements  of  the  Lacock  Chronicle, 
but  must  expect  to  find  those  members  of  the 
family  omitted  whose  career  and  estates  were 
foreign  to  Wiltshire. 

I proceed  to  show  how  this  canon  of  criticism 
bears  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  pedigree. 

Edward  of  Salisbury,  descended  from  a common 
ancestor  with  the  Sieurs  de  Roumare  near  Rouen 
and  the  founder  of  St.  George’s  Abbey  at  Bocher- 
ville,  was  invested  with  the  shrievalty  of  Wilts 
long  before  Domesday,  for  Edward  Vice-comes” 
subscribed  the  charter  of  Selby  about  1075,  a 
charter  to  Malmesbury  in  1081,  and  another  to 
St.  Peters  Gloucester  in  1082.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  he  gave  his  daughter  Matilda, 
with  the  barony  of  Trowbridge,  to  Humphrey  de 
Bohun  II.,  whose  son  and  successor  was  of  full 
age  before  1129.  The  name  of  Edward  of  Salis- 
bury (without  the  title  of  Yice-comes)  is  said  by 
Mr.  Nichols  to  be  appended  to  the  charters  of 
Savigny  in  1112,  hut  I do  not  find  it  in  Lohineau’s 
transcripts ; I cannot  doubt,  however,  that  he  has 
authority  for  his  statement,  and  that  this  witness 
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is  identical  with  Edward  of  Salisbury,  whom 
Orderic  Vitalis  mentions  as  the  king’s  standard 
bearer  and  a stout  warrior  at  the  battle  of  Bren- 
mule  in  1119.  This  same  Edward  and  his 
cousins  had  the  prudence  to  leave  the  Blanche- 
Nef  on  the  eve  of  its  fatal  voyage  in  December 
1120,  and  he  died  just  before  1130,  for  the  Pipe 
Boll  of  that  year  includes  the  fine  for  his  widow’s 
second  marriage  to  Pagan  de  Hocton,  by  whom 
she  had  a daughter. 

It  is  so  improbable  that  the  Domesday  sherifi’ 
would  be  a stout  warrior  in  1120,  and  would  leave 
a marriageable  widow  in  1130,  that  Mr.  Nichols 
suggests  that  a generation  must  have  been  omitted 
in  the  pedigree,  and  that  Walter  of  Salisbury 
must  have  been  the  son  of  a second  Edward,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  Domesday  sheriff.  But  this 
theory  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Book  of 
Lacock,  whose  high  authority  I have  already  com- 
mented on,  and  which  in  this  case  is  confirmed 
by  the  independent  testimony  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Lanthony,  which  distinctly  asserts  Walter  of 
Salisbury  to  be  the  brother  of  Matilda  de  Bohun, 
whilst  the  date  of  her  marriage  proves  that  she 
could  not  be  the  daughter  of  a second  Edward. 
We  must  therefore  look  for  another  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Nichols’s  theory  is  open  to  the  further 
objection,  that  it  obliges  him  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a third  Edward,  whose  place  in  the 
pedigree  he  cannot  determine,  but  who  is  neces- 
sary to  account  for  two  records  of  later  date 
which  mention  the  name  of  Edward  of  Salisbury. 
The  Plea  Boll  of  1203  {Plac.  Ahhrev.  p.  41)  re- 
cords a suit  respecting  the  advowson  of  Gunby  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  which  the  jury  found  by  their 
verdict  that  Edward  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the 
eldest  brother  {frater  primogenitus)  of  Graelent 
de  Tani,  had  a daughter  Leonia,  who  married 
Bobert  de  Stuteville,  and  recovered  this  advow- 
son against  Graelent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
This  Leonia  is  mentioned  in  the  Rot.  de  Dominahus 
(p.  38)  as  a widow  in  1185,  and  the  heiress  of 
Dedham  in  Essex,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Domesday  fee  of  Boger  de  Baimes.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  de  parentela  Edwardi  de  Salesburia 
ex  parte  patris,  et  ex  parte  matris  est  de  progenie 
Bogeri  de  Baimes.”  On  the  same  page  of  the 
record  we  find  another  widow  de  progenie 
Bogeri  de  Baimes,”  Aliz  de  Tani,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  the  widow  of  Picot  de  Tani,  and 
the  daughter  of  William  Fitz-Jocelin,  who  held 
two  knights  fees  in  Essex  under  Bobert  de  Baimes 
in  the  Liber  Niger. 

Mr.  Nichols  suggests  that  the  words  ‘ frater 
primogenitus  ’ in  the  Plea  Boll  probably  signify 
that  Edward  of  Salisbury’s  wife  Leonia  was  the 
elder  sister  of  the  wife  of  Graelent  de  Tani,”  but 
without  cavilling  at  the  confusion  here  made  be- 
tween Edward’s  wife  and  his  daughter,  I cannot 


think  that  records  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  sense  than  the  plain  and  natural  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  especially  when  so  strained  an 
interpretation  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  If  the  wives  of  Edward  and  Graelent  were 
sisters,  the  wife  of  Graelent  must  also  have  been 
a coheir  of  Baimes,  whereas  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  Graelent  or  his  heirs 
had  any  interest  in  the  inheritance  of  Baimes.  It 
is  quite  immaterial  whether  Picot  de  Tani  was  or 
was  not  related  to  Graelent,  for  his  widow’s  in- 
terest in  the  fee  of  Baimes  was  derived  from  her 
parents  and  not  from  her  husband. 

I now  venture  to  offer  my  own  solution  of  the 
problem. 

I believe  that  Edward,  the  Domesday  sheriff*, 
after  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Walter  of  Salis- 
bury and  Matilda  de  Bohun,  married  a second 
wife  Matilda,  and  had  by  her  a son  of  his  own 
name,  who  is  ignored  by  the  Chronicler  of  Lacock 
because  he  had  no  part  in  the  Wiltshire  inherit- 
ance. The  elder  Edward  died  in  the  reign  of 
William  Bufus,  and  his  widow  Matilda  quickly 
remarried  Asculf  de  Tani,  and  is  the  same  Matilda 
who,  wit]i  her  husband  Asculf  and  her  son  Grae- 
lent de  Tani,  granted  Fifhide  in  1107  to  the 
monks  of  Bermondsey.  In  this  way  the  younger 
Edward  of  Salisbury  would  literally  be  the  “ frater 
primogenitus”  of  Graelent  de  Tani.  I cannot 
doubt  that  Gunby  (which  belornged  in  Domesday 
to  Balph  Fitz-Hubert  de  Bye)  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  Matilda,  and  that  after  her  death  it  was 
wrongfully  detained  by  Graelent  de  Tani  from 
the  infant  heiress  of  his  mother’s  first  marriage, 
until  her  husband,  Bobert  de  Stuteville,  recovered 
it  at  law. 

I believe  that  the  younger  Edward  is  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Savigny  Charters  and  the  hero  of 
Brenmule,  and  that  he  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Norman  fief  of  Baimes  in  the  Pays  de  Caux, 
wherein  he  granted  rents  to  the  Abbey  founded 
at  Bocherville  by  his  father’s  kinsman.  He  died 
just  before  1180,  leaving  a widow  who  remarried 
Pagan  de  Hocton,  and  an  only  daughter  Leonia, 
who  carried  the  seigneurie  of  Baimes  to  her  hus- 
band Bobert  de  Stuteville,  who  at  the  request  of 
his  wife  Leonia  confirmed  to  Bocherville  the  grant 
of  Edward  of  Salisbury.  Leonia  must  have  been 
very  young  when  her  father  died,  for  she  long 
survived  her  husband,  and  their  only  son  Henry 
de  Stuteville  confirmed  to  Welbeck  Abbey  the 
grants  of  his  mother  “ Leonia  de  Baimes,”  and 
was  confirmed  in  her  Norman  inheritance  by 
Philip  Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 
Leonia  had  also  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Bobert  de  Bretteville,  and  had  for  her 
portion  the  manor  of  Gunby,  as  stated  in  the  Plea 
Boll  of  1203. 

This  simple  explanation  seems  to  me  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  to  account 
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for  every  existing  record  which  hears  upon  the 
subject.  I have,  for  greater  clearness,  stated  my 
version  of  the  pedigree  in  a tabular  form  below. 

Conjectures  of  this  kind  are  always  liable  to  be 
modified  by  the  discovery  of  fresh  evidence  and 
the  acuteness  of  more  skilful  genealogists,  and 
therefore  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  critical  discussion.  “ N.  & Q.” 
reckons  amongst  its  contributors  the  well-known 


writer  from  whom  I have  ventured  to  differ,  and 
who  of  all  others  is  the  best  qualified  by  his  pre-* 
vious  studies  to  detect  any  flaw  in  my  reasoning. 
Moreover,  Me.  J.  G.  Nichols,  by  the  candour 
with  which  he  accepted  my  remarks  on  his  ac- 
count of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  has  earned  the  con- 
fldence  of  your  readers  that  his  judgment  will 
not  be  influenced  by  his  having  hitherto  main- 
tained a different  theory. 


Ut  wife  = Edward  of  Salisbury,  sheriff  of  Wilts.  = Snd  wife,  Matilda,  dau.  of  ? Ralph  Fitz-Hubert  = 2nd  husband  Asculf  de  Tani 


Sheriff  1076,  1081.  1082, 1086.  Related 
to  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Bo- 
cherville. 


de  Rye.  Wife  of  Asculf  and  mother  of  Grae- 
lent  in  1107.  Lady  of  Gunby,  co.  Lincoln. 


Granted  with  his  wife  and  soa 
to  Bermondsey  in  1107. 


Descended  from  Roger  de  Raimes  of  Domesday. 


Walter  of  Salis- 
bury, son  and 
heir. 


Matilda,  married 
temp.  Will.  II. 
Humphrey  de 
Bohun  II. 


•••W  =2ndhusband,  William  Fitz- = •. Graelent  de 


occ.  1112, 1119,  1120, 
Granted  in  Raimes 
to  Bocherville  Ab- 
bey. Dead  1130. 


de  progenie  Ro- 
ger! de  Raimes, 
heiress  of  the 
Norman  fief  of 
Raimes;  remar. 
1130.  Rot.  Pip. 


Pagan  de 
Hocton 


Jocelin.  held  2 
knights’  fees 
from  Robert  de 
Raimes  in  Liber 
Niger. 


de  progenie 
Rogeri  de 
Raimes. 


Tani.  “ frater 
Edwi  de  Sa- 
rum.”  Plac. 
Abbrev. 
Claimed 
Gunby. 


Leonia,  Lady  of  Raimes.  heir  of  Gunby,  = Robert  de  Stuteville.  Confirmed  Edward 
which  she  recovered  from  her  uncle  j of  Salisbury’s  grant  in  Raimes. 
Graelent,  temp.  Hen.  II.  Widow  1185. 


Aliz,  widow  in  1185  of  Picot  de  Tani 
de  progenie  Rogeri  de  Raimes 
(Rot.  de  Dom.) 


Henry  de  Stuteville,  Sieur  de  Raimes  1209. 


'I 


A dau.  married  Robert  de  Bretteville,  and  had  Gunby  in  frank  marriage. 

Tew  AES. 


« WARBURTON’S  LETTERS  TO  DODDRIDGE.” 

Some  years  ago  I picked  up  at  a stall  a slender 
volume  in  royal  8vo,  pp.  58,  containing  eighteen 
letters  from  the  celebrated  churchman  to  his 
Nonconformist  brother.  They  are  deeply  in- 
teresting, and  exhibit  the  character  of  the  former 
in  a very  pleasing  light.  Their  tone,  in  addressing 
the  author  of  the  Family  Expoifito7',  is,  that  of  pro- 
found respect  and  affection.  ‘^Difference  of  re- 
ligious persuasion,”  says  the  writer,  “ never  was, 
I thank  God,  any  reason  for  restraining  or  abating 
my  esteem  for  men  of  your  character  in  life  and 
learning.’' 

I remember,  since  this  acquisition,  to  have  had 
in  my  hands  a second  copy ; and  this  last  week 
has  brought  under  my  notice  a third,  which,  be- 
sides its  being  in  nice  condition,  in  half  morocco, 
announces  a bibliographic  fact,  perhaps  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  this  short  “ note.” 
It  possesses  the  autograph  of  “ Henry  Pidgeon, 
1831,”  chemist,  perfumer,  and  topographer  of 
Shrewsbury  ; and  also  the  earlier  one  of  “ Thomas 
Stedman,”  the  editor,  with  the  statement  in  his 
handwriting  to  the  effect  .that  “ there  were  but 
twelve  copies  of  these  letters  printed.”  Of  the 
authenticity  of  this  statement  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt,  strange  though  it  may  appear, 
that,  out  of  the  dozen  copies,  three  have,  without 
my  seeking  for  them,  fallen  in  my  way.  Another 
collector  may  not  be  so  lucky ; but  he  need  not 
despair,  as  these  letters  are  actually  only  an  ex- 
cerpt, struck  off  for  some  purpose  in  a separate 
form,  from  the  very  interesting  volume  entitled — 


“ Letters  to  and  from  the  Rev.  Philip  Doddridge,  D.D., 
late  of  Northampton,  published  from  the  originals,  with 
notes,  explanatory  and  biographical,  by  Thomas  Sted- 
man, M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Chad’s,  Shrewsbury.  Shrews- 
burj",  1790,”  8vo. 

Of  this  collection,  these  letters  from  Warburton 
to  Doddridge  are  numbered  46  to  63. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
I may  as  well  state  that  the  choice  volume  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  note  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Downing,  bookseller  of  this  town,  from  whom 
its  transference  may  readily  be  effected — for  a 
consideration.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

PARISH  REGISTERS. 

The  return  moved  for  by  Lord  Romilly  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  March  19  relative  to  parish 
registers  will,  in  effect,  afford  much  the  same  in- 
formation as  is  given  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Population 
Returns  of  1831,  in  which  are  shown  the  number 
of  register  books  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials  in  each  parish ; the  dates  to  which  they 
respectively  extend ; their  degree  of  complete- 
ness, and  their  condition,  down  to  the  year  1812. 
Lord  Hominy’s  return  will  bring  down  similar 
information  to  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  question  of  the  custody  of  parish  registers 
is  one  of  considerable  importance  and  difficulty. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  which  is  by  no 
means  small,  the  registers,  though  grossly  neg- 
lected during  last  century,  are  now  preserved  with 
care,  though  in  many  parishes  the  earlier,  espe- 
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cialiy,  require  to  be  rebound.  It  would  be  a loss 
to  tbe  parochial  clergy  if  the  registers  were  re- 
moved from  their  custody  without  compensation, 
and  it  would  be,  in  many  cases,  a great  incon- 
venience to  the  parishioners  if,  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  the  registers  to  London,  they  were 
precluded  from  obtaining  information  from  them 
without  a journey  thither,  or  the  employment  of 
an  agent,  at  perhaps  considerable  expense,  to  make 
the  necessary  searches  in  their  behalf.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  difficulty  might  be  fairly  met  in 
this  way,  viz.,  that  all  the  parochial  registers 
should  be  removed  to  the  custody  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  that  each  rector  or  vicar  should 
be  furnished  with  an  official  copy  of  his  own  re- 
gister, certified  extracts  from  which  should  have 
the  same  force  as  if  made  from  the  originals.  By 
this  means  the  clergy  would  not  he  deprived  of 
their  fees,  and  both  they  and  their  parishioners 
would  he  able  to  read  their  registers,  which  now, 
as  regards  the  earlier  ones,  a large  number  of  the 
clergy  are  unable  to  do ; and  the  proper  preserva- 
tion of  the  originals  would  be  secured,  whilst  op- 
portunity of  access  would  he  afforded  for  literary 
and  genealogical  purposes. 

As  regards  the  transcripts  directed  by  the 
seventieth  Canon  of  1603  and  the  Act  of  52  Geo. 
III.  cap.  146,  to  be  sent  to  the  bishops’  registries, 
it  matters  little  whether  they  have  been  so  sent 
or  not,  for  anything  more  discreditable  than  the 
manner  in  which  these  transcripts  have  been 
treated  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Whatever 
may  he  the  decision  respecting  the  parochial  re- 
gisters, the  transcripts  in  the  episcopal  registries 
should  he  transmitted  to  the  Record  Office  with- 
out delay,  there  to  he  repaired  and  arranged  ; and 
in  future  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  of 
every  parish  should  - be  compelled  to  send  the 
transcripts  thither  instead  of  to  the  bishop’s  re- 
gistry. And  because,  in  consequence  of  the  legal 
abolition  of  church-rates,  no  fund  exists  from 
which  the  expense  of  making  the  transcripts  can 
he  paid,  the  churchwardens  should  he  enaffied  to 
recover  the  cost,  which  would  be  very  trifling, 
from  the  poor-rate  or  some  other  public  source. 

John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 


IAMBICS:  HEXAMETERS. 

If  the  Homerism  of  the  Iliad  is  more  attractive 
than  its  subject,  the  metre  most  analogous  thereto 
should  be  adopted  in  its  translation. 

The  Homeric  hexameter  possesses  between  its 
seventeen  and  thirteen  syllables  a full  and  free 
variety,  which  the  decasyllabic  prescription  of 
our  heroic  measure  possesses  not ; the  energy  of 
a single  line  elongated  into  a line  and  a half,  or, 
ex  necessitate  rhythmi,  into  two,  becoming  sen- 
sibly impaired.  Let  me  not  be  charged  with  pre- 
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sumption  when  I say  that  neither  Pope’s  couplet, 
nor  Cowper’s  or  Lord  Derby’s  blank-verse,  have 
mated  their  decasyllabics  against  Homer’s  hex- 
ameters. Milton  himself,  vigorous  as  is  his  ori- 
ginal epic,  could  hardly  have  accomplished  that 
traductive  feat. 

But  there  is  a metre  almost  as  ancient  as  the 
Homeric,  and  in  later  time  brought  within  two 
syllables  of  its  average  — the  iambic  tetrameter 
catalectic;  not  only  accordant  with  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  accordance  with  our  syntax 
and  prosody,  but  naturally  assimilated  with  our 
language.  Released  from  Chapman’s  rhyme  and 
Mr.  Newman’s  semi-mute  bi-terminals — as  horsey 
men  would  say— it  might  run  neck-and-neck  with 
the  hexameter  of  the  old  Grecian. 

Seven  years  ago  my  version  of  the  moonlight 
scene  in  the  eighth  Iliad  was  graced  with  its 
acceptance  in  N.  & Q.”  Having  enlarged  my 
stock  of  Homeric  translations,  I venture  to  ask 
the  like  indulgence  for  another  sample  of  our 
national  iambics - 

Iliad  xx.  vv,  490 — 503. 

'Hs  5’  aua/xaijiidei  ^a64\&yKea  diffTridahs  irvp,* 

“As  when  the  lightning  flashes  down  a mountain’s 
- woody  side, 

Through  the  parched  thickets  of  a vale,  and  fires  their 
lowest  depth, 

Whilst  here  and  there  the  whirling  wind  scatters  the 
furious  flame ; 

So,  Daemon-like,  he  right  and  left  rushed  onward  with 
his  spear, 

Holding  in  chase  the  doomed-ones  till  the  earth  ran 
dark  with  blood  ; — 

As  when  the  husbandman  hath  yoked  his  sturdy  broad- 
browed  steers, 

To  shed  the  ripened  corn  along  the  well-laid  threshing- 
floor, 

Under  their  feet  doth  quickly  fall  the  finely-shedded 
grain ; 

So  were  the  solid-hooffed  steeds  of  great  Achilles  driven,. 

Trampling  the  bodies  of  the  slain  beneath  their  bat- 
tered shields, 

While  axle-deep  the  gore  is  splashed  up  from  the 
reeking  soil 

On  harness,  bearing-rein,  and  tire,  and  double  chariot- 
board  : — 

For  thus  Pelides  to  himself  the  glory  yearned  to  win. 

And  in  the  battle’s  dust  and  blood  embrued  his  con- 
quering hands.” 

Edmund  Lenthall  Swifts. 


Insceiptions  on  Bells.— Great  Tom  at  Oxford 
was  once  inscribed  with  the  words— 

“ In  Thomse  laude  resono  Bim  Bom  sine  fraude.” 
But,  I suppose  because  this  “ rude  rime  ” was  op- 
posed to  the  delicacy  .of  Oxford  scholarship,  the 

* 'flo'el  vvp  Kardnavaa 

6pri~— 

“ Like  as  the  fire  that  hurneth  up  the  wood ; and  as 
the  flame  that  consumeth  the  mountains.”— PsaZm  Ixxxiii. 
V.  13. 
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present  inscription,  Magnus  Thomas  clusius  Ox- 
oniensis,”  was  substituted  for  it. 

On  the  original  peal  of  three  bells  in  the  parish 
church  of  Cheltenham,  cast  in  1623,  there  was 
this  inscription — 

“ Abraham  Eudhall  cast  all  wee, 

Sixteen  hundred  twenty-three.” 

The  inscription'on  the  present  tenor  bell  is — 

“ I to  prayer  the  living  do  combine, 

The  dead  shall  hear  a greater  sound  than  mine.” 

There  is  a very  interesting  set  of  inscriptions  on 
bells,  and  much  information  concerning  them  in 
The  Graves  of  our  Fathers,  b}^  C.  H.  Hale,  royal 
8vo  (Hamilton  and  Adams),  1858,  p.  124,  fol. 
See  also  QuaHerly  Review,  vol.  xcv.  passim  (Mur- 
ray). H.  S.  Skipton. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 

The  bells  at  Northfield,  Worcestershire,  bear 
the  following  inscriptions  : — 

Bell  No.  1— 

“ Henry  Knowles,  Clerk. 

Though  once  but  five,  we  now  are  six.” 

Bell  No.  2— 

“ And  ’gainst  our  casting  some  did  strive.” 

Bell  No.  3— 

“ Joseph  Smith  made  me. 

But  when  a day  of  meeting  there  was  fixed.” 

Bell  No.  4— 

“ Appeared  nine  ’gainst  twenty-six. 

Squire  Smith.” 

Bell  No.  5— 

“ Samuel  Palmer  & Thomas  Silk,  Churchwardens.” 

Bell  No.  6— 

“Thomas  Jervoise,  Esq., patron.  William  Worth,  D.D. 
Tiector. 

It  was  William  Kettle  that  did  contrive 

To  make  us  6 that  were  but  5.  1730.” 

K.  B.  P. 

The  Altar  Cloths  op  Old  St.  Paul’s. — As 
probably  few  of  your  readers  have  had  the  patience 
to  wade  through  the  eighteen  volumes  of  the 
Viage  de  Espaha  by  Ponz,  the  remarks  he  makes 
on  some  relics  of  Old  Saint  Paul’s,  when  speaking 
of  the  curiosities  he  saw  at  Valencia,  may  be  new 
to  them.  He  says  : — 

“ Great  value  is  attached  to  three  altar-cloths  {fron- 
tal, antependiuni),  which  were  bought  in  London  by  two 
merchants  named  Andres  and  Pedro  de  Medina,  who 
were  there  when  the  change  in  religion  happened.  It  is 
known  that  these  altar-cloths  were  used  in  the  cathedral 
of  London.  They  are  of  exquisite  texture,  and  em- 
broidered with  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  with  suflScient  art.  Thej’^  are 
for  that,  and  especiallj^  for  the  skill  shown  in  the  em- 
broidery, much  admired  by  those  persons  who  under- 
stand it.” 

Ealph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Burns  and  Campbell.— The  original  of  the 
following  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet  Burns. 
It  may  interest  the  readers  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.” : — 


“ O’  ilk  adventure  a the  deevil. 

The  vera  king  an  prince  o’  evil. 

Who’ll  like  a presbyterian  sneevil 
* When  fortune  turns  ; 

1 pray  you  gentlemen  be  civil 
To  Mr.  Burns.  1790. 

“ Faith,  Jonny,  I’m  fou. 

“ * Nota  Bene. — I should  have  put  this  line  further  to 
the  richt,  in  whilk  manner  you’l  be  pleased  to  read  it. 

“ Robert  Burns.” 

Note  in  another  hand  — 

“ Written  in  Jonny  Howie’s  tavern,  Libberton’s  Wynd, 
Edinburgh.” 

The  following  correction  of  the  fourth  verse 
in  “Ye  Mariners  of  England”  is  in  Campbell’s 
autograph : — 

“ The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 

Till  danger’s  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  morn  of  peace  return.” 

Campbell’s  note : — 

“ This  is  an  important  correction,  the  other  was  dam- 
nable indeed.  See  Oliver  & Boyd’s  edition. 

“ T.  Campbell.” 

Star  of  peace”  has,  I believe,  appeared  in 
every  edition  of  this  poem.  R.  W.  Binns. 

Worcester. 

A Coincidence. — 

“ I believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  matter  is  God 
and  God  is  matter ; and  that  it  is  no  master  whether  there 
is  any  God  or  no.” — “The  Unbeliever’s  Creed,”  Connois- 
seur, No.  ix.,  March  28,  1754. 

“ When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  ‘ there  was  no  matter,’ 
And  proved  it — ’twas  no  matter  what  he  said.” 

Don  Juan,Mi.  x.  s.  1. 

Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Holborn  Viaduct.  — Is  the  following  state- 
ment correct  ? It  appears  worthy  of  preservation 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  I extract  it  from  a capital  tale  for 
youths  and  young  men  lately  published.  The 
autobiographer  relates  the  remark  of  an  old  friend 
with  whom  he  was  driving  through  the  City  many 
years  ago : — 

“ ‘ I always  tell  Mrs.  M.  that  if  ever  I come  to  my 
death  by  being  driven  over,  it  will  be  at  the  junction  of 
Holborn  Hill  and  Farringdon  Street.  Lots  of  people  are 
run  over  there,  you  know,  annually,  but  they  are  no- 
bodies ; one  of  these  days  a somebody  will  be  killed,  and 
then  there  will  be-— -a  Viaduct.’  Which  singular  previ- 
sion has  come  true  literally.  The  dangerous  crossing 
was  left  in  its  normal  condition  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
till  only  a very  few  j^ears  ago,  an  omnibus  coming  full 
tilt  down  the  incline  of  Holborn  Hill,  ran  over  and  caused 
the  death  of  a very  wealthy  and  philanthropic  Bristol 
merchant,  W.  D.  Wills,  Esq.  And  there  is  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  un  fait  accompli  at  this  day,  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Wills  for  at  least  the  remainder  of  the 
century.” — iV7>5/y  JBorw,  by  E.  J.  Worboise.  London,  1871, 
Clarke  & Co.,  Hodder  & Stoughton,  p.  191. 

S.  M.  S. 

Walking  under  a Ladder.  — I was  told  the 
other  day  that  the  reason  it  is  unlucky  to  pass 
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under  ladders  is  because  one  was  used  at  the  cru- 
cifixion. Th.^K.  Tully. 

Broughton,  Manchester. 

[This  subject  has  been  broached  before  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
vide  3’^'^  S.  ix.  391,  460,  501;  x.  36;  xii.  139.  At  the 
last  reference  it  is  stated  that  the  superstition  took  its 
rise  in  the  structure  and  formalities  of  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn,  where  there  was  no  platform,  but  to  which  the 
culprit  ascended  by  a ladder  that  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn.— Ed.] 

Meaning  of  the  Verb  ^^to  jew.” — The  Athe- 
ncBum  of  March  30  reports  from  the  New  York 
Nation  that  a Jewish  gentleman  of  Columbia  has 
remonstrated  with  the  American  publishers  of 
Webster’s  and  Worcester’s  dictionaries,  for  having 
giving  an  intolerant  definition  of  the  verb  “to 
jew,”  which  they  give  as  meaning  “to  cheat,  de- 
fraud, or  swindle.”  The  defence  of  the  pub- 
lishers is,  that  the  word  is  one  of  those  to  which 
an  opprobrious  sense  is  attached  without  any 
offensive  meaning  being  necessafily  affixed  to  the 
original  word.  This  reminds  me  of  a case  I 
once  knew,  where  a Jew  himself  used  the  ob- 
jectionable verb.  He  came  to  a certain  neighbour- 
hood where  I was,  to  purchase  rabbit  skins,  and 
bought  a considerable  number  of  a tradesman 
whom  I knew.  Some  time  after  he  again  visited 
the  place,  and  complained  that  the  skins  were 
almost  all  rotten  and  worthless.  The  tradesman’s 
defence  was  that  the  purchaser  examined  them, 
asked  no  questions,  and  was  supposed  to  under- 
stand his  business.  Upon  which  the  Jew  said — 
“Ah,  well!  jeived  one  who  jewed  a 

good  many;  come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  inn.” 
The  tradesman,  however,  fearful  of  some  fresh 
illustration  of  the  verb,  politely  declined  the  invi- 
tation. F.  0.  H. 

Dukedom  op  Edinburgh. — It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally supposed  that  this  dukedom,  or  one  so  called, 
was  first  created  when  conferred  on  Prince  Alfred, 
the  second  son  of  her  present  Majesty ; but  the 
title  had  been  previously  borne  by  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  King  George  II., 
who  predeceased  his  father,  and  on  his  death  de- 
scended to  his  son,  and  was  borne  by  him  while 
George  II.  lived.  On  his  succeeding  to  the  throne 
it  merged  in  his  title  as  king,  and  was  given  out 
by  him  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
whose  son  took  it  when  he  died.  The  latter 
married  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  George  III., 
but  there  was  no  issue  of  that  marriage,  and  the 
title  became  extinct  when  this  son  died,  and  her 
present  Majesty  gave  it  to  Prince  Alfred.  (See 
Chamberlayne’s  State  of  Britain  for  1741  and 
1756)  as  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  preceding 
statement,  p.  3 of  the  official  lists  in  both  publica- 
tions. The  practice  had  been,  when  it  could  be 
followed,  to  create  the  sovereign’s  second  son  Duke 
of  York,  but  that  was  changed  in  the  existing 
instance.  G. 


Pepper’s  Ghost  anticipated. — In  Edgar  A. 
Poe’s  Marginalia,  p.  51,  he  mentions — 

“Von  Raumer  says  that  Euslen,  a German  physician, 
conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  a shadowy  figure  by  opti- 
cal means  into  the  chair  of  Banquo,  and  that  the  thing 
was  readiU  done.  Intense  effect  was  produced,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  an  American  audience  might  be  thus 
electrified ; but  our  managers  not  only  have  no  invention 
of  their  own,  but  no  energy  to  avail  themselves  of  that  of 
others.” 

H.  DE  B. 

Lord  Brougham  and  his  Maternal  Ances- 
tors.— In  the  first  volume  of  his  Autobiography, 
Lord  Brougham  ascribes  his  possession  of  superior 
faculties  to  his  descent  maternally  from  the  house 
of  Robertson  of  Strowan.  The  sept  Robertson, 
or  clan  Donachie,  were  long  distinguished  in  the 
Highlands  : they  claimed  a royal  pedigree.  For  a 
course  of  centuries  the  Strowan  or  Struan  Robert- 
sons had  intermarried  with  the  best  Scottish 
families.  The  hero  and  poet,  Alexander  Robert- 
son of  Strowan,  who  died  in  1749,  is  the  supposed 
prototype  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  W %ver- 
ley.  Lord  Brougham  gives  a specimen  of  his 
handwriting.  His  lordship  refers  correctly  enough 
to  Principal  Robertson  the  historian  and  Adam 
of  Blair-Adam  being  descended  from  the  Robert- 
sons of  Strowan.  But  he  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  that  two  other  conspicuous  and  gifted 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  inherited  their  genius 
from  the  same  source.  The  Rev.  Frederick 
Robertson  of  Brighton  was,  his  father  informed 
me,  descended  from  the  Strowan  Robertsons  ; and 
the  Baroness  Nairne,  author  of  the  “Land  o’  the 
Leal  ” and  so  many  popular  Scottish  songs,  was, 
through  her  mother,  a direct  descendant  of  the 
house.  Charles  Rogers. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Houseling  Cloths.— It  is  not  generally  known 
that  houseling  or  husteling  cloths  are  still  used, 
but  only  in  one  place  that  I know  of  in  England — 
viz.  in  Wimborne  Minster,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  used  continuously  since  its  foundation 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the 
only  exception  when  the  edifice  was  converted 
into  a stable  by  the  forces  under  Cromwell. 

J.  Jeremiah. 

Poole  Road,  Wimborne. 

P.S.  The  curfew  bell  is  still  rung  at  this  min- 
ster at  eight  o’clock  p.m. 


“Address  to  the  Mummy.” — Who  was  the 
author  of  “Address  to  the  Mummy  in  Belzoni’s 
Exhibition,”  given  in  Floivers  of  Literature,  by 
William  Oxberry,  2nd  edit.  8vo,  1824,  i.  183, 
and  taken  from  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  f 

W.  P. 

PBv  Horace  Smith : see  his  Poetical  Works,  i.  11,  edit. 
1846.] 
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Anonymous. — The  Table  Talker,  or  brief  Essays 
on  Society  and  Literature,  2 vols.  12oio,  1840; 
some  of  these,  though  short,  are  very  well  written. 
Is  it  known  who  was  the  writer  ? S.  Shaw. 

Andover. 

The  Boar  Hunt.”— I find  on  an  unfinished 
proof  of  a hoar  hunt,  painted  by  R.  Wilson,  that 
the  landscape  was  engraved  by  B.  T.  Bouncy, 
the  figures  by  W.  Woollett.  I have  not  met  with 
any  account  of  B.  T.  Bouncy.  Is  this  plate 
common  ? It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  larger  Boy- 
dell  landscape  series.  J.  C.  J. 

[“The  boar  hunt”  described  by  J.  C.  J.  is,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  “The  Death  of  Adonis,”  after  Eichard 
Wilson  and  John  Hamilton  Mortimer,  engraved  by 
William  Woollett  and  B.  T.  Bouncy.  A short  account 
of  the  latter  will  be  found  in  Nagler’s  Kumtler- Lexicon. 
The  print  was  first  published  bj"  Bo^^dell  in  1761  (not 
in  a series),  and  afterwards  bj^  E.  Sayer  and  G.  Bennett, 
in  1779.] 

Crozier  Family. — Being  engaged  on  a Memoir 
of  this  family,  I should  be  glad  of  any  general  in- 
formation respecting  it,  as  located  on  the  Borders. 
Also,  any  particulars  as  to  the  connections  of  the 
Bev.  William  Crozier,  beneficed  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  Com- 
munications may  (if  more  suitable)  be  addressed 
to  myself.  Edward  King. 

105,  High  Street,  Lymington. 

Allan  Cunningham,  the  Biographer. — Has 
it  ever  been  explained  how  this  writer  came  to 
publish  so. extravagant  an  invention  as  his  account 
of  the  courtship  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  and  Miss 
Anne  Edgar?  I ask  the  question  because,  in 
such  subsequent  Scottish  biographies  as  I have 
seen,  the  story  is  repeated  on  Cunningham’s 
authority. 

Anne  Edgar  was  Mrs.  James  Leslie  when  her 
portrait  by  Raeburn  was  first  taken.  Leslie  sub- 
sequently died  in  Deanhaugh  House,  and  the  artist 
shortly  afterwards  married  his  widow.  These  are 
facts  that  can  be  substantiated  by  a reference  to 
the  public  records ; as,  for  example,  Reg.  of  Deeds, 
Dal.,  V.  223,  f.  184,  Reg.  House,  Edinburgh. 

Leslie  was  a man  of  excellent  family,  a cadet 
of  Balquhain;  and  his  daughter,  Jacobina,  became 
the  first  wife  of  Daniel  Vere  of  Stonebyres.  Still 
farther  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  story  in 
question,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Lady  Raeburn 
was  several  years  older  than  her  husband  Sir 
Henry.  S. 

Die,  Dice. — What  is  the  history  of  the  form 
dice  9 Is  it  a plural  formed  from  die  f or  is  die  a 
singular  formed  from  dice  ? or  is  dice  a singular 
form  Englished  from  the  Low  Latin  decius  ? I offer 
the  following  notes  towards  an  answer.  The  dic- 
tionaries derive  the  word  from  French  dc,  plural 
des;  from  which  also  Du  Fresne  derives  Low 
Latin  decius.  I find — 
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“ And  danyel  the  dysplayere.” 

Piers  Plowman,  vi.  73.. 

“ Sent  him  a paire  dees  of  gold  in  scorn.” 

Chaucer,  Pardonere  s Tale,  158. 

“ He  neither  pleieth  at  the  dees  ne  daunseth.” 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale  (1494). 

Six-text  print  here  shows  dees,  deis,  dys,  dis, 
dyes. 

These  forms  seem  to  me  to  come  from  the 
French  plural  form ; then  the  -ce  is  a corruption 
of  -es,  or  -s,  as  in  mice,  pence,  once,  hence,  &c., 
for  mys,  pens,  ones,  hennes,  &c.  The  form  dyes 
perhaps  points  to  a singular  dye,  which  I have 
not  found,  and  Strattmann  quotes  no  instance. 
Lastly,  “ ^)yey?^’,  or  pley  wythe  dycys^’  {Prompto- 
rium  Parv.)  implies  a singular  dyce  (as  from  de- 
ems f)  Will  some  one  clear  up  the  history  of  the 
word  P How  early  can  a singular  die  be  found  ? 
and  how  early  can  the  Low  Latin  decius  be  found  ? 

0.  W.  T. 

Horace  and  his  Editors.  — I am  anxious  to 
trace  out  and  examine  the  earliest  printed  copies 
of  Horace  in  existence.  Can  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  inform  me  when  the  works  of  Horace  were 
first  printed,  and  where  ? Also,  what  are  the 
earliest  manuscripts,  and  where  they  can  be  seen? 
I am  aware  of  the  list  given  by  Bentley  in  his 
edition  (4to,  1711,  Cambridge),  but  I think  the 
list  does  not  contain  the  earliest  printed  editions, 
only  those  that  are  most  known.  W. 

Just  like  Love.”— Who  was  Davy,  the  re- 
puted composer  of  this  melody,  or  the  writer  of 
both  words  and  music?  It  is  sometimes  called 
“Davy’s  Song,”  and  was  arranged  as  a trio  by 
Vincent  Novello.  W.  D. 

[The  favourite  rondeau,  “Just  like  Love,”  is  a trans- 
lation from  the  Poems  of  Camoens  by  Lord  Viscount 
Strangford  (edit.  1809,  p.  37)  : — 

“ J ust  like  Love  is  yonder  rose. 

Heavenly  fragrance  round  it  throws, 

Yet  tears  its  dewy  leaves  disclose. 

And  in  the  midst  of  briars  it  blows, 

Just  like  Love. 

“ Cull’d  to  bloom  upon  the  breast, 

Since  rough  thorns  the  stem  invest. 

They  must  be  gather’d  with  the  rest. 

And  with  it  to  the  heart  be  prest, 

. Just  like  Love. 

“ And  when  rude  hands  the  twin-buds  sever. 

They  die— and  they  shall  blossom  never, — 

Y'et  the  thorns  be  sharp  as  ever. 

Just  like  Love.” 

It  was  sung  by  Mr.  Braham  at  Covent  Garden,  and  by 
Mr.  Mountain  at  Drury  Lane.  The  music  was  composed 
b}'’  John  Davy,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  3’’'^  S.  iv.  396;  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March, 
1824,  p.  280 ; the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  i.  350 ; and 
the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Muficians.'\ 

J.  Kipling. — Where  was  J.  Kiplicg’s  foundry, 
can  any  one  say  ? H.  T.  E.. 
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A Lenten  Custom.  — Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the 
practice  of  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  lay  aside  the  surplice  during  the  whole 
season  of  Lent,  and  to  pray,  as  well  as  preach, 
wearing  the  black  gown.  This  has  been  disused 
for  many  years.  I have  been  told  that  such  is  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  Was  my 
informer  right  ? Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

[The  nearest  approach  to  this  custom  in  England  is  at 
York  Minster,  where  the  youthful  choristers  discard  the 
surplice  for  black  gowns  during  Advent  and  Lent.] 

Maey  G.  Lewis  is  author  of  Zelinda,  a poem, 
and  Cardiff  Castle,  a drama,  published,  with  a 
few  minor  poems,  in  1823.  The  book  (which  is 
not  in  the  British  Museum)  is  printed  by  Oxberry, 
London,  and  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
There  is  a portrait  of  the  author  in  the  volume. 
One  of  the  minor  poems,  “ Lines  on  the  Death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,”  Nov.  1817,  is  said  to  have 
been  written  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Miss  Lewis 
is  author  also  of  Gwenllean,  a tale,  in  three  vols., 
1823  j and  Gwynne  Arthur,  a W elsh  national  tale, 

in  three  vols.,  preparing  for  publication.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  if  the  authoress  was^  a 
native  of  the  Principality,  and  whether  she  is  still 
alive  ? E-  Inglis. 

Proverb. — Who  wrote  the  saying,  Fools  build 
houses,  and  wise  men  live  in  them”  ? I have  just 
seen  the  couplet — 

“’Tis  thus  that  projectors  the  game  always  give  in. 

And  fools  run  up  houses  for  wise  men  to  live  in,” 

in  Milk  and  Honey,”  printed  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  reprinted  in  Floivers  of 
Literature,  by  Wm.  Oxberry,  2nd  edit.  4 vols.  ’8vo, 
1824,  iii.  353.  Is  this  the  original  quotation  ? 

W.  P. 

[In  Bohn’s  Handbook  of  Proverbs,  p.  94,  it  reads  “Fools 
build  houses,  and  wise  men  buy  them.”] 

Quotations. — Mr.  Froude,  in  one  of  his  ad- 
mirable essays.  Short  Studies,  2nd  series,  1871, 
p.  73,  observes,  “It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  no 
one  has  any  real  faith  if  he  cannot  afford  to  play 
with  it.”  Who  is  the  author  of  this  saying  ? I 
think  I have  seen  something  equivalent  to  it 
quoted  as  by  Jean  Paul  F.  Bichter.  J.  P. 

“ Praises  on  tombs  are  trifles  vainly  spent ; 

A man’s  own  life  is  his  best  monument.” 

J.  w. 

“ Count  that  day  lost  whose  slow  revolving  sun 
Sees no  duty  done.” 

c.  w.  s. 

Who  was  it  that  well  defined  a proverb  as  the 
wisdom  of  many,  but  the  wit  of  one  ” ? T.  Q.  C. 

[Attributed  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  Rogers’s  JtaZy,  ed. 
1856,  p.  453.  Consult  also  “N.  & Q.”  1**  S.  viii.  243, 
304,  523.1 


“A  Red  Cross  Knight  from  the  North  Seas  came, 

And  he  came  a-wooing  to  me  ; 

He  told  me  he’d  take  me  unto  the  North-lands, 

And  I should  his  fair  bride  be.” 

A ballad  commencing  thus  was  published  in  an 
American  newspaper  some  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  since.  I shall  be  pbliged  to  any  one  who 
can  tell  me  where  I may  find  the  whole. 

Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Who  is  the  author  of  a ballad  entitled  “ The 
Devil  and  Owen  O’Connelly  ? ” It  thus  com- 
mences— 

“ It  was  in  an  Irish  churchyard  where  the  bones  were 
lying  bare, 

The  devil  walked  out  one  morning  to  take  a mouthful 
of  fresh  air,”  &c. 

Dubh. 

From  a correspondent,  a clergyman  at  Lenox, 
Massachussetts,  I have  the  following  query,  which, 
being  unable  to  answer,  I submit  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q..” 

“ Where  may  these  lines  be  found  1 — 

“ ‘ You’ll  take  high  road  and  I’ll  take  the  low, 

But  I’ll  be  in  Scotland  before  ye  ; 

Where  I and  my  true  love  will  never  part  again 
From  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  o’  Ben  Lomond.’  ” 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Roman  Numerals. — Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  instruct  me  how  to  do  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  with  Roman  numerals  ? How,  for 
instance,  would  the  Romans  have  done  a sum.  say 
in  compound  addition  ? Clarrt. 

Salt  thrown  over  the  Shoulder. — Can  any 
one  tell  me  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  custom 
of  throwing  salt  over  the  left  shoulder  when  any  is 
spilt  near  a person  ? Agnes  Ruthwaite. 

A Suicide. — Many  years  ago  I heard  that  an 
English  peer  committed  suicide  in  the*  last  cen- 
tury, leaving  as  a reason  for  his  act  that  life  was 
“ nothing  but  buttoning  and  unbuttoning.”  Is 
there  any  foundation  for  this  story  ? Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

[Whether  this  old  story,  of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
the  leathern  breeches  of  former  days,  has  any  foundation 
in  fact  must  still  remain  a query.  Perhaps  after  all  we 
may  be  indebted  to  Sterne  for  the  legend.  He  says, 

“ What  is  the  life  of  man  ? Is  it  not  to  shift  from  side  to 
side  ? from  sorrow  to  sorrow  ? to  button  up  one  cause  of 
vexation,  and  unbutton  another  ? ” — Tristram  Shandy, 
ii.  110,  cap.  xxxi.  edit.  1795.] 

Surnames.  — I have  lately  met  with  two  sur- 
names which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  published  list 
of  surnames,  and  I should  be  glad  if  some  onomat- 
ologist  among  your  readers  would  help  me  as  to 
their  origin  and  meaning.  The  names  are  Woodi- 
wis  and  Vinrace.  Cymro. 


“ To  TINKER.”  — When  young,  I frequently 
heard  such  phrases  as  “Don’t  tinker,”  “ I wouldn’t 
tinker  if  I were  you,”  said  by  one  boy  to  another, 
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who,  having  done  part  of  an  undertaking,  showed 
a disposition  to  give  up  the  remainder;  and  the 
other  day  a person,  describing  an  exploit  of  some 
bovs  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  said:  “When 
they  got  some  distance  on  the  road,  one  of  them 
began  to  tinker”  What  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  phrase  ? J.  Beale. 

Tassie’s  Seals. — The  address  requested  of  any 
artist  in  London  who  copies  seals  and  gems,  re- 
producing them  in  glass,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
late  Mr.  Tassie  of  Leicester  Square  used  to  do 
them.  H.  T.  E. 

Rev.  W.  Wicken'DEN',  known  as  the  Forest 
Bard,  and  author  of  numerous  miscellaneous  pro- 
ductions, died,  I think,  about  ten  years  ago.  Can 
you  give  me  the  date  of  his  death  He  seems  to 
have  been  alive  about  1858.  R.  Inglis. 

WiNDiBANK. — Does  any  pedigree  exist  in  print 
or  manuscript  of  the  family  of  Windibank,  of 
which  Charles  I.’s  secretary  of  state  was  a mem- 
ber ? Edward  Peacock. 


WHO  WAS  MAYOR  OF  LONDON  IN  1335  ? 

S.  i.  353,  passim ; ii.  39,  passim.) 

As  the  above  question  never  seems  to  have  been 
'definitely  settled,  I send  the  following  extract 
from  A Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483, 
written  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  which  will  pretty 
well  prove  that  Reginald  at  the  Conduit  was  the 
man,  and  not  Nicholas  Wotton : — 

Rex  Edwardus  Tertius. 

“Reynald  at  the  Conduyt,  m’.  Jobn  Kyngeston; 
Walt’  Turk.  A"  ix®  [would  equal  1334]. 

This  same  yere  was  a gret  raoreyn  of  'beestes  and  of 
men  also,  and  gret  habundance  of  rejme,  where  thorugh 
ther  was  so  gret  derthe  of  come  that  a quarter  of  whete 
was  worth  xls. 

Id’m  maior.  Walt’  Moordon ; Eic’  Upton.  Anno 
[ = 1335]. 

In  this  yere  the  Scottes  ofFendeden  ayeyne ; and  the 
kinge  wente  over  the  Scottyssh  see  and  werred  upon  the 
Scottes,  and  overcame  them  myghDdy,  at  whiche  tyme 
the  erle  of  Morre  was  taken.” 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  mayor  having  died, 
or  his  office  being  held  by  Nicholas  Wotton,  as 
suggested  by  W.  (Bombay),  2"'*  S.  ii.  438,  and  1 
think  there  would  have  been  if  such  had  occurred, 
for  in  other  years  of  the  same  reign  is  as  follows: 

“ Adam  of  Bery,  maior,  sk^mnere.  Simon  Mordon  ; 
John  Medford.  A“  xxxix  [ = 1364.] 

This  same  yere  of  oure  lord  a m^  ccc™°  Ixiiij  was  the 
batell  of  Orrez  in  Britayne,  where  S’"  Charles  de  Blo^’^s 
chalanged  to  be  duke  of  Bretayne,  was  sclayn,  and  S'" 
Bertram  Claykyn  was  take  with  manye  othere  lordesand 
knyghtes.  Also  this  same  yere  at  Saveye  besyde  Westm’, 
deyde  John  kyng  of  Fraunce.  And  also  in  the  same  yere 
was  a strong  cold  frost,  whiche  endured  fro  seynt  An- 
drewes  day  unto  the  Kal’  of  Aprill.”  [A  good  long 
frost  from  November  30  to  April ; four  months  of  it.] 


Id’m  maior  usq’  xxviiij  [diem  Januar,  quo  die  p’ 
p’ceptu’  reg’  illo  amoto,  Joh’es  Lovek^-n  el’tus  fuit  in 
raaiorem  p’  residue  aL  John  Brikelesworth  ; John  Irland. 
Anno  xl“°  [ = 1365]. 

This  same  yere,  the  vij  Kal’  of  Feverer,  Edward  the 
first  sone  of  prjaice  Edward  was  born  ; whiche  in  the 
age  of  vij  yere  endyd  hys  lyf.  Also  in  this  yere  was 
grete  and  stronge  batailes  of  sparwes  in  Engelond  in 
diverses  places,  wherof  the  bodyes  were  founden  in  the 
feldes  dede  withoughte  noumbre.  And  in  this  yere 
manye  men  and  bestes  were  enfect  with  pokkes  where 
thorugh  they  deyden.  And  in  this  yere,  on  seynt  Bar- 
naby  day,  was  Cornwayle  hanged.” 

Mr.  E.  S.  Taylor  (“N.  & Q.”  2"'^  S.  ii.  213) 
appears  to  me  to  have  got  wrong  altogether  in 
his  calculation  of  the  anno  Domini  and  the  anno 
regni,  for  the  latter  commenced  on  Feb.  1,  1326, 
when,  according  to  the  Chronicle  1 quote  from — 

“ Ric’us  Betayn,  maior,  goldsmyth.  Ric’  Rotyng ; 
Rog’ Chauntecler.  A°  p’mo.  [ = 13*26.] 

Hamo  Chikewell,  m’.  Kerry  Darcy  ; John  Hawteyn. 
Aos’c’do.  [ = 1327.] 

John  Grantham,  m’.  Simon  Fraunceys;  Kerry  Combe- 
martyn.  A®  iijc'o.  [ = 1328.] 

Simon  Swaynlond,  m’.  Kob’t  of  Ely  ; Th’  Harewold. 
Anno  iiiJ*o.  [ = 1329.] 

John  jPounteney,  m’.  Rob’t  of  Ely  ; Tho’s  Harewold. 
A°  vto.  [ = 1330.*] 

Id’m  maior.  JohnMokkyng;  Andr’ Aubrey.  Anno 
vjto.  [ = 1331.] 

John  Preston,  m’.  Nicholl  Pyk ; John  Housbonde. 
Anno  vij“°.  [ = 1332.] 

John  Pountenev,  m’.  John  Hamond ; Will’  Hansard. 
Aoviijto.”  [==13*33.] 

Anno  ix°  is  Reynald  at  the  Conduyt,  as  I have 
shown  above.  The  name  of  Wotton  does  not 
occur  as  mayor  or  sheriff  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign.  [The  brackets  are  my  own  addition  of 
course,  and  so  are  the  anni  Domini.]  D.  C.  E. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 


GOURMAND:  GOURMET. 

S.  ix.  89,  162,  242.) 

It  is  exdeedingly  disagreeable  to  me  to  enter 
into  controversy  about  the  useless  points  of  “ you 
said”  and  “I  said”;  but  a multitude  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  “N.  & Q.”  seem  to  think  that  the 
slightest  modification  of  what  they  have  written 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  rudeness.  I understand 
quite  well  what  Mr.  Picton  intended.  The 
parallel  he  found  was  curious  and  interesting,  and 
the  diverse  origin  of  the  words  curious  also.  I am 
not  convinced  that  gourmet  comes  from  groom, 
but  I do  not  see  that  I called  it  in  question.  I 
may  say,  if  it  be  worth  saying,  that  Mr.  Picton 
misunderstands  my  note : the  purport  of  which 
was  to  point  out  that  Frenchmen  use  the  word 
gourmet  for  a man  of  keen  palate,  and  this  Mr. 
PiCTON  impugned,  for  he  said : — 

“ Gourmet  has  nothing  to  do  with  eating  at  all,  being, 
according  to  Tarver,  ‘ a judge,  connoisseur  of  wine.’” 

He  was  busy  with  the  derivation,  I with  the 
acceptation  of  the  word ; and  what  Mr.  Picton 
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said  on  the  latter  point  is'what  I called  “confu- 
sion”— word  of  ill  omen  and  much  offence ! 

Again,  Me.  Picton^  is  not  clear  whether  I 
derive  gourmand  and  gourmet  from  one  and  the 
same  root.  He  did  not  care  whether  he  was 
clear  or  not  upon  that  point.  If  he  had  cared,  he 
would  have  seen  that  I dealt  only  with  gourmand 
' etymologically. 

Again,  Mr.  Picton  has  only  referred  to  Wedg- 
wood to  do  me  damage  about  Ronchi,  and  show 
that  I am  not  exact  in  quoting — and  that  in  a 
noter  and  querist  is  a very  grave  crime ; but  as 
Mr.  PictojV  only  went  to  gather  this  pebble  that 
he  might  unaniiably  sling  it  at  me,  I shall  not 
justify  myself  by  turning  to  Wedgwood  to  see 
whether  I am  wrong  or  not. 

All  that  Mr.  Picto]V  says  about  gourmet  and 
gourmer,  well  supported  as  it  is  out  of  Mdnage, 
Ducange,  &c.,  is  far  from  rendering  it  improbable 
that  the  verb  gourtner,  to  stuff,  gormandise,  may 
be  an  even  older  word  than  that  originated  as 
Mdnage  would  have  it.  I have  no  leisure  to 
pursue  it ; but  have  a strong  belief  that,  if  I did 
seek  it,  I should  be  able  to  produce  examples; 
but  lejeu  ne  vaid  ims  la  chandelle. 

Again,  Mr.  Picton  thinks  my  illustrations  “not 
a little  bizarre,”  and  quotes  once  more  “ Cucumber 
and  Jeremiah  King.”  I should  say  that  that  jerkin 
was  by  this  time  worn  threadbare,  and  that  Jere- 
miah might  be  King  and  yet  no  profit.  That 
ugly  law  called  Grimm’s  law  we  all  have  heard 
of,  “the  essentials  are  G— r — m”;  and  if  Grimm 
were  Gorm,  we  should  expect  him  to  chaw  all 
other  laws  up  — and  so  with  Grimm  and  Bopp 
Mr.  Picton  goes  to  Pott.  Mr.  Pictoist  asks,  most 
i ustly , why  need  he  go  further  ? I say,  playing 
echo,  “ Why,  indeed  ? ” C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair. 


OLIPHANT  BAEONY. 

(3>^d  s.  ix.  55.) 

Some  time  back  (see  reference  above  given) 
you  had  an  interesting  note  on  this  subject  from 
J.  M.,  and  I gather  from  the  concluding  sentence 
that  the  writer  regards  it  as  possible  that  heirs  to 
the  barony  of  Oliphant  or  Olyphant  may  still  be 
found.  J.  M.  may  be  right,  but  Oliver  and  Boyd’s 
Almanack  gives  the  peerage  as  dormant  since  the 
death  of  William,  eleventh  lord,  in  1751.  This 
William  was  the  son  of  Charles  Oliphant  of 
Langton,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Session,  who  seems 
to  have  assumed  the  title  on  the  death  of  his 
kinsman,  Francis,  tenth  lord,  on  April  19,  1748, 
Francis  having  succeeded  his  brother  William, 
the  dragoon  of  the  ballad  to  which  J.  M.  refers. 
It  appears  from  the  Scottish  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  264, 
that  William,  the  eleventh  lord,  died  June  3, 
1851,  having  voted  the  previous  year  at  an  elec- 
tion of  Scots  peers,  and  being  the  last  baron  of 


the  title  who  so  voted.  It  is  not  likely,  as  J.  M. 
suggests,  that  there  was  issue  of  the  marriage 
between  “ The  Dragon  and  Peggy,”  as  the  brother 
succeeded ; but  from  certain  family  documents 
in  my  possession  I am  led  to  think  it  doubtful 
whether  the  peerage  should  be  recorded  as  dor- 
mant since  1751. 

I have  now  before  me  several  letters  ad- 
dressed to  my  grandfather,  signed  “Olyphant,” 
and  docketed  in  my  grandfather’s  handwriting  as 
“ from  Lord  Olyphant.”  These  run  over  some 
fifteen  years  previous  to  Lord  Olyphant’s  death, 
which  took  place  in  London  October  27,  1770, 
as  announced  in  a letter  to  my  grandfather  from 
Mr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  of  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  This  letter  commences — 

“I  am  extremely  sorr}’-  to  acquaint  you  of  the  loss  of 
a valuable  and  worthy  friend,  Lord  Oliphant,  who  dyed 
this  morning  about  10  o’clock,  after  a decline  of  three 
weeks  or  more.” 

Then  I find  a letter,  written  upwards  of  ten 
years  subsequently  by  his  son  and  successor,  to  my 
grandfather,  in  the  following  curious  terms  : — 

“ Pithearles,  Jan’’^,  1781. 

“ Sir, 

“ I now  acquaint  that  I was  this  Night  married  to 
my  house  keeper  Jaennet  Morton  And  in  all  appearance 
as  I am  not  long  for  this  World,  give  me  leave  to  re- 
commend her  and  my  son  John  Olyphant  by  her,  or  anj’’ 
other  she  may  have  by  me,  to  your  Protection,  and  it 
will  be  greatly  serving  an  old  acquaintance,  who  sincerely 
wishes  you  and  yours  well,  and  I am  with  great  regard, 

“ Sir,  • 

“ Your  most  obedient  hble  ser‘, 

(s^)  “ Olyphant. 

“P.S.  Thomas  Stewart  and  Patrick  Stewart,  bis 
Brother,  both  of  Perth,  were  Witnesses  to  the  Marriage.” 

This  letter  has  no  post-mark,  but  was  probably 
sent  by  hand,  or  even  personally  delivered ; for 
within  it  is  enclosed  a memorandum  in  my  grand- 
father’s writing,  and  signed  by  him,  as  follows  : — 

“ Potterhill,  (?)  January,  1781. — This  day  Lord 
Olyphant  sent  a pressing  Invitation  to  me  to  come  to 
Pithearles.  I went  there  in  the  afternoon,  when  I found 
him  in  a declining  state,  but  sound  in  his  judgement,  & 
after  some  conversation  he  told  me  That  for  some  years 
past  he  had  Lived  with  Janet  Morton,  his  housekeepei; 
in  habits  of  familiarity,  & that  she  had  Born  a Son  to 
him  & was  now  pregnant  with  another  Child,  & that  it 
was  his  full  Intention  & Earnest  desire  to  Legittimate 
these  Children  b}’-  declaring  & acknowledging  a Marriage 
with  their  Mother,  & that  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  & 
satisfaction  he  had  sent  for  me  as  a Magistrate  to  make 
such  declaration  & acknowledgement,  & I then  promised 
to  him  to  make  & keep  a Minute  of  the  same.  He  also 
declared  That  he  made  and  subscribed  such  declaration 
in  writing,  & Lodged  a copy  thereof  with  M*"  Smyth  of 
Balhary,  & had  another  Copy  Laid  by  him  in  his  own 
Repository.” 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  1781 
a Lord  Olyphant  existed,  and  was  recognised  as 
such,  and  further,  that  he  left  a son  behind  him. 
The  Lord  Olyphant  I have  been  referring  to  was 
of  course  the  one  mentioned  in  The  Scottish  Na^ 
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tion  as  John  of  Bachilton,  who  died  in  March 
1781.  The  papers  before  me  do  not  give  the  date 
of  his  death,  but  it  is  evident  that,  as  he  states 
himself  in  January  to  be  “ not  long  for  this 
world,”  he  was  the  Lord  Olyphant  who  died  in 
the  following  March.  The  child  referred  to  in 
Lord  Olyphant’s  letter  as  a contingency,  and  of 
which  the  memorandum  states  Lady  Olyphant  to 
be  then  pregnant,  was  the  posthumous  daughter 
Janet,  mentioned  in  The  Scottish  Nation  as  the 
wife  of  the  eighth  Lord  Elibank.  But  how  about 
the  son  John,  distinctly  acknowledged  by  the 
father?  It  seems  to  me,  not  being  much  of  a 
genealogist,  that  he  must  have  left  issue,  other- 
wise his  sister  Janet,  or  her  issue,  would  have 
claimed  the  barony,  which  was  nearly  two  cen- 
turies older  than  the  one  into  which  she  married. 
Where  then  are  John’s  issue  ? 

I am  aware  that  the  last  Lord  Oliphant,  who 
is  said  to  have  voted  at  a peer’s  election — by  the 
way,  is  this  necessary  to  a Scotch  peer’s  recogni- 
tion ? — e.  the  eleventh  lord,  acknowledged  Oli- 
phant of  Gask  as  his  heir,  who,  being  attainted, 
was  not  heard  of  in  this  connection,  so  far  as  I 
know ; but  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  title  was  used 
and  acknowledged,  as  Ihave.shown,  by  more  than 
one  Lord  Olyphant  after  the  said  eleventh  lord’s 
death;  and  as  1 suppose  the  issue  of  the  bold 
dragoon  and  Peggy , suggested  by  your  contributor 
J.  M,,  did  not  exist,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
what  became  of  “my  son,  John  Olyphant,”  so 
designated  by  the  Lord  Olyphant  who  married 
Janet  Morton  at  Pithearles  in  January,  and  died 
in  March,  1781.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 
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S.  ix.40.) 

DE.  EZEA  GKEEX. 

Having,  as  I trust,  proved  the  claims  of  Hol5'oke, 
Farrar,  and  Blowers,  I proceed  to  the  fourth 
centenarian  among  the  graduates  of  Harvard,  viz. 
Dr.  Ezra  Green. 

He  was  born  at  Malden,  Mass.,  and  was  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  Thomas  Green,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  that  town.  (See  A Genealogical 
Sketch  of  the  Descendants  of  Thomas  Greene  of 
Malden,  Mass.,  by  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Boston, 
1858.)  His  father,  Ezra  Green,  was  thrice  mar- 
ried. His  second  wife  was  Eunice,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Eben.  Burrill  of  Lynn,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  These  are  recorded  on  the  Malden 
records,  as  given  in  a certified  copy  now  before 
me,  and  made  by  the  present  town  clerk,  A.  F. 
Sargent,  Esq.,  as  follows : — 

“ Ezra  Green,  son  of  Ezra  and  Eunice  Green,  born  tbe 
23rd  of  June,  1746. 

Sarah  Green,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Eunice  Green, 
born  the  11th  of  July,  1749. 


Bernard,  son  of  Ezra  and  Eunice  Green,  born  the  15th 
Jan.  1752.” 

The  mother  died  October  2,  1760. 

Dr.  Ezra  Green  died  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  July  25, 
1847,  aged  101  years,  1 mo.  8 days,  current  reckon- 
ing. In  this  case  also  we  have  the  record  of  a 
man  of  some  local  position,  a physician  in  good 
standing,  a church-member,  and  a graduate  of 
Harvard,  whose  age  and  chronological  rank  in 
the  College  lists  was  a matter  of  common  know- 
ledge and  interesting  discussion  for  years  before 
his  decease.  From  the  Pi-Centennial  Pook  of 
Malden  (Boston,  1850),  a town  history,  I take  the 
following  items  concerning  Dr.  Green’s  life.  He 
commenced  practice  at  Dover  about  1769,  served 
as  a surgeon  in  the  War  of  the  Kevolution,  re- 
signed in  1781,  and  returned  to  Dover.  He  was 
during  part  of  the  time  on  board  Paul  Jones’s 
vessel  the  “ Ranger.”  For  many  years  he  was 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Dover. 
He  was  a member  of  the  N.  H.  State  Convention, 
which  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  married  Susanna  Hays,  and  had  four 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

His  brother  Bernard  died  July  15,  1834,  aged 
82  years;  and  their  half-brother.  Rev.  Aaron 
Green,  born  January  4,  1765,  died  December  23, 
1853,  aged  89  years,  lacking  a few  days. 

EEV.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

Another  well- authenticated  case  is  that  of  Rev. 
Daniel  Waldo,  born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1762,  who  died  at  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
July  30,  1864,  aged  101  years,  10  months,  20  days. 
The  Waldo  family  has  always  held  a good  posi- 
tion here,  one  of  them,  Gen.  Samuel  Waldo,  being 
a great  owner  of  lands  in  Maine.  The  first  settler 
was  Cornelius,  whose  son  John  had  a son  Edward, 
who  removed  to  Windham,  Conn.  Edward  was 
father  of  Zaccheus,  whose  family  record  stands  as 
follows  on  the  town  record,  as  copied  for  me  by 
Allen  Lincoln,  Esq.,  town  clerk: — 

“ The  marriage  of  Zaccheus  Waldo  with  Tabitha  Kings- 
bury, his  wife,  was  February  3,  1746-7. 

Ziporan,  son  to  Zaccheus  Waldo,  by  Tabitha  his  wife, 
was  born  Nov.  13,  1747. 

Ruth,  daughter,  born  November  28,  1748. 

John,  son,  born  April  22,  1750. 

Eunice,  daughter,  born  February  12,  1753. 

Elizabeth,  daughter,  born  October  11,  1754. 

Zaccheus,  son,  born  November  20,  1756. 

Joseph,  son,  born  October  5,  1758. 

Tabitha,  daughter,  born  August  5,  1760. 

Daniel,  son,  born  September  10, 1762. 

A daughter,  born  December,  1765,  and  died  soon. 

Ebenezer,  son,  born  August  15,  1766. 

Ozias,  son,  born  April  21,  1768. 

Tabitha,  wife  of  Zaccheus  Waldo,  died  January  18, 
1789.” 

I have  been  particular  to  give  these  full  lists  of 
families  to  prevent  the  suggestion  that  a younger 
child  in  any  case  has  been  mistaken  for  an  earlier 
one  of  the  same  name  who  had  died.  From  a 
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notice  of  the  Kev.  Daniel  Waldo  in  the  JS\  E. 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  1865 
(vol.  xix.  p.  84),  I take  the  following  items : — 

Daniel  Waldo,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1778 
served  in  the  Revolutionaiiy  army.  He  returned 
home  and  studied  for  college,  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1784,  and  was  graduated  in  1788.  Studied 
theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Windham  County.  He  was  ordained 
May  24,  1792,  at  West  Suffield,  Conn,,  where  he 
remained  eighteen  years.  Preached  at  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass,,  1810-11,  then  was  employed  by  the 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  in  Rhode  Island 
for  nine  years  until  1820.  He  afterwards  preached 
twelve  years  at  Exeter,  Conn.,  and  in  1835  he 
removed  with  his  son  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  he  chiefly  lived  till  his  death,  preaching, 
however,  at  different  places  from  time  to  time. 
In  December  1856  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  re-elected 
the  next  year,  being  94  years  old.  His  last  ser- 
mon was  preached  after  he  entered  his  102nd 
year.  “ He  enjoyed  comfortable  health,  till,  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  he  fell  down  stairs,  and 
thereby  received  a shock  from  which  he  never 
recovered.” 

As  will  be  imagined,  his  election  as  Chaplain 
to  Congress  brought  his  name  and  great  age  be- 
fore the  public.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  well  known,  and  the  possibility  of  any  fraud 
or  mistake  seems  entirely  too  remote  for  con- 
sideration. I presume  even  the  most  obdurate 
disbeliever  in  centenarians  will  not  deny  that  men 
have  lived  to  be  94  years  old.  In  Mr.  Waldo’s 
case,  when  he  was  94  years  of  age,  he  was  elected 
to  a prominent  office,  and  he  certainly  lived  seven 
years  after  that  time.  I can  well  remember  the 
interest  taken  in  his  election,  and  the  fact  that  in 
almost  every  succeeding  year  “Father  Waldo” 
attended  at  some  meeting  of  clergymen  or  of  col- 
lege graduates,  or  at  some  political  gathering, 
and  that  the  community  watched  with  increasing 
interest  his  progress  towards  his  one  hundredth 
birthday  and  his  passage  beyond  that  point. 

In  my  next  I propose  to  give  the  facts  relative 
to  a Boston  clergyman  who  will  attain  the  age  of 
100  years  if  he  live  until  June  21  next.  I shall 
be  much  obliged  if  Me.  Thoms,  or  any  other 
gentleman  interested  in  this  subject,  will  suggest 
any  investigations  proper  to  be  made  in  such  a case. 
1 also  hope  that  this  series  of  articles  may  call 
forth  some  expression  of  opinion  whether  or  not 
I have  satisfactorily  proved  the  existence  of  five 
imdoubted  cases  of  centenarianism. 

W.  H.  Whitmoee. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 


SIR  BOYLE  ROCHE. 
(P*'  S.  ix.  262.) 


Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  created  a baronet  on  Nov. 
30,  1782.  He  was  of  respectable  descent,  and  en- 
tering earl)’-  into  the  military  service,  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  America,  particularly  at  the 
taking  of  the  Moro  Fort  in  the  Havana.  On  quit- 
ting the  army  he  obtained  a seat  in  Parliament,  and 
such  was  the  humour  and  drollery  at  his  command 
that  he  could,  it  is  stated,  at  any  time  entirely 
change  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  convert 
angry  discussion  and  debate  into  pleasant  discourse 
and  irrepressible  laughter.  He  was  subsequently 
Master  of  the  Ceremonie^at  Dublin  Castle,  where 
he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  politeness  and  urba- 
nity. He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  an  Irish 
baronet,  and  died  (without  issue)  at  his  house  in 
Eccles  Street,  Dublin,  on  June  5,  1807. 

Sir  J onah  Barrington,  in  Personal  Sketches  of 
his  own  Times  published  in  1827,  says : — 

“ Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  without  exception  the  most  cele- 
brated and  entertaining  anti-grammarian  in  the  Irish 
Parliament.  I knew  him  intimately.  He  was  of  a very 
respectable  Irish  family,  and  in  point  of  appearance  a fine, 
bluff,  soldier-like  gentleman.  ....  He  had  a claim  to 
the  title  of  Fermoj%  which,  however,  he  never  pursued, 
and  was  brother  to  the  famous  Tiger  Roche,  who  fought 
some  desperate  duel  abroad,  and  was  near  being  hanged 
for  it.  Sir  Boyle  was  perfectly  well  bred  in  all  his 
habits;  had  been  appointed  Gentleman  Usher  at  the 
Irish  court,  and  executed  that  office  to  the  day  of  his 
death  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  every 
one  in  connection  with  him.  He  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Cave,  Bart. ; and  his  lady,  who  was  a 
has  bleu,  prematurely  injured  Sir  Boyle’s  capacity,  it  was 
said,  by  forcing  him  to  read  Gibbon’s  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  whereat  he  was  cruelly  puzzled  with- 
out being  in  the  least  degree  amused.” 
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Among  bis  most  interesting  blunders  are  the  j 
following.  In  speaking  on  some  financial  question  ! 
of  the  day,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : — “ Why,  j 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  we  put  ourselves  out  of  the  I 
way  to  do  anything  for  posterity  ? What  has 
posterity  done  for  us  ? ” which  he  subsequently  | 
explained  by  assuring  the  House  “ that  by  posterity 
he  did  not  mean  our  ancestors,  but  those  who  were 
to  come  immediately  after  themP 

On  another  occasion,  in  supporting  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bill  in  Ireland,  he  argued — ; 
“ It  would  surely  be  better,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  ; 
up  not  only  a part,  but,  if  necessary,  even  the  \ 
whole  of  our  constitution  to  preserve  the  remainder P ! 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  sensible  of  his  blunders 
(and  Sir  J onah  especially  recommends  it  to  gentle-  | 
men  in  the  army)  was  this : “ The  best  way  to 
avoid  danger  is  to  meet  it  plumpP  | 

Although  I have  been  scarcely  so  concise  as  I 
might  have  been  in  answering  your  correspond-  ' 
ent’s  query,  I trust  the  extraneous  matter  sub- 
mitted may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  your  i 
readers.  Chas.  Pettet.  | 

13,  Oxford  Villas,  Hammersmith.  I 
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K.  H.  M.’s  question  regarding  this  famous  cha- 
Acter  is  charming  from  its  simplicity.  He  was 
born  about  1735,  was  created  a baronet  Nov.  30, 
1782,  and  died  June  5,  1807  : so,  “ unless  he  was 
a bird,”  could  hardly  be  found  in  any  ‘‘Baronet- 
ages or  Knightages  published  subsequently  to  the 
year  1858,” 

On  referring  to  the  three  indices  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
it  appears  that  only  one  of  his  celebrated  sayings 
has  been  discussed  in  these  pages,  but  there  are 
many  others  well  worth  rescue  from  oblivion. 
They  were  principally  delivered  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

Speaking  of  the  Union  on  one  occasion,  he  said 
he  “ would  have  the  two  sisters  embrace  like  one 
brother.” 

Another  time : “ I smell  a rat ; I see  it  floating 
in  the  air  before  me ; but  mark  me,  sir,  I’ll  nip  it 
in  the  bud.” 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  wrote  : 
“You  may  judge  of  our  state  when  I tell  you 
that  I write  this  letter  with  a sword  in  one  hand 
and  a pistol  in  the  other.” 

His  pronunciation  of  French  was' after  the  old 
fashion : “ Here  perhaps,  sir,  the  murderous  Mar- 
shall law  men  [Marseillois]  would  break  in,  cut  us 
to  mince-meat,  and  throw  our  bleeding  heads  on 
that  table  to  stare  us  in  the  face.” 

Chitteldroog. 


I think  information  concerning  this  personage, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  con- 
temporary with  Curran,  could  be  found  in  any 
history  of  that  period.  There  is  an  article  on  him 
and  his  “ bulls  ” in  the  ninth  volume  of  All  the 
Year  Round,  p.  211,  Probably  the  paragraph  in 
The  Echo  was  intended  as  a jocose  comparison  of 
a living  blunderer  with  a person  whose  reputation 
for  odd  statements  was  established.  A.  S. 

[See  4^^  S.  viii.  400. — Ed,] 


"Weston-^per-Mare  S.  ix.  281.)— Beg- 
ging your  querist’s  pardon,  this  town  is  not  “ al- 
ways named  as  if  Mare  was  one  syllable.”  It  is 
only  so  pronounced  by  those  who  know  no  better, 
or  half-educated  people,  or  sometimes  in  irony,  as 
it  is  also  sometimes  called  "Weston-super-wwof. 

^ Easton. 

Finger  Cakes,  Llantwit  Major  (P**  S.  ix. 
175.)— The  Rev.  E.  "W.  Vaughan,  who  has  been 
vicar  of  the  parish  since  1845,  assures  me  he  never 
heard  of  any  such  custom.  Having  “interviewed” 
many  others  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  result, 
I am  anxious  to  learn  whether  R.  & M.  have  ever 
seen  any  of  the  Christmas  cakes  in  question  ? 

G.  M.  T. 

Though  I know  not  the  origin  of  the  custom,  I 
■will  mention  that  at  Colchester,  some  thirty  years 


ago  (perhaps  now  also)  large  sweet  buns  were 
made  at  Christmas,  upon  eacb  of  which  were  four 
paste  figures,  like  ducks  or  birds,  with  currants 
for  eyes.  One  was  placed  on  each  quarter  of  the 
cake,  looking  towards  the  centre,  where  was  a 
tiny  bit  of  paste  hollowed,  with  two  or  three  cur- 
rants in  it,  to  represent,  possibly,  a pool. 

S.  M.  S. 

Ancestry  oe  President  Washington  (4^**  S. 
ix.  140,  248,  302.) — If  the  writers  of  the  notes  on 
these  pages,  and  of  others  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  “ N.  & Q.,”  will  refer  to  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist  for  1867  (vol,  iv.  pp.  49-64),  they  will 
find  a paper  which,  as  I have  flattered  myself, 
thoroughly  disproves  the  alleged  descent  of  Pre- 
sident Washington  from  Lawrence  Washington 
of  Sulgrave.  It  is  a pity  that  such  an  error  should 
be  periodically  and  persistently  perpetuated,  after 
it  has  been  completely  and  publicly  exposed.  The 
paper  referred  to  has  been  separately  reprinted, 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  a copy  will  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum,  calendared  under 
the  name  of  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

C,  R.  M.  will  find  it  proved  that  “ Lawrence 
Washington  of  Sulgrave  was  not  the  ancestor  of 
President  George  Washington,”  if  he  will  read 
the  interesting  paper  on  the  “Ancestry  of  Wash- 
ington ” by  that  accomplished  and  accurate  gene- 
alogist, Col.  J.  L.  Chester,  which  was  printed 
some  years  ago  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist. 

Tewars. 

“ Flesh’d  thy  Maiden  Sword  ” (4‘'‘  S.  ix. 
311.)  — In  Massinger’s  Virgin  Martyr,  Act  I. 
Scene  1,  is — 

“ The  ne’er  enough  commended  Antoninus 
So  well  hath  flesh’d  his  maiden  sword,  and  dyed 
His  snowy  plumes  so  deep  in  enemies’  blood.” 

The  Knight  op  Morar. 

H.M.S.  “ Chanticleer  ” (4*^*  S.  ix.  261.)  — 
Without  knowing  the  end  of 'the  “Chanticleer” 
of  1832,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  she  is 
not  the  5^e«w-sloop  of  that  name  just  paid  out 
of  commission,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a vessel  doing 
duty  forty  years  ago  as  a hospital-ship  in  the  river 
Thames  should  within  this  current  period  be 
actively  employed  on  so  distant  a station  as  the 
Pacific.  The  general  question  of  H.  W.  H.  had 
better  be  referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Admiralty 
when  constructed;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
define  the  term  duty,  active  service  and  harbour 
service  being  two  different  things.  W.  T.  M. 

I can  very  well  remember  seeing  the  “ Betsy 
Cain  ” lying  stranded  off  Tynemouth  some  forty 
years  ago  or  more.  She  was  the  vessel  that 
brought  over  William  and  Mary  in  1688;  she 
must  have  been  at  least  140  years  old. 

Edwin  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Rectory. 
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Lord  Lieutenant  (4**^  S.  ix.  220,  249,  283.) — 
Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  cor- 
rect plural  form,  I will  only  observe  that  grammar 
is  greatly  swayed  by  custom  and  convenience, 
and  it  requires  no  • great  foresight  to  predict  that, 
sooner  or  later,  lord-lieutenant  will  be  practically 
one  word,  with  a plural  lord-lieutenants. 

But  I cannot  pass  without  a protest  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sergeant  (made  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  fact)  that  such  a form  as  lords  lieu- 
tenants would  be  foreign  to  English  grammar;”  a 
statement  which  he  caps  by  saying  that  he  cannot 
see  what  the  French  form  les  liommes  marchans 
has  to  do  with  the  question.  It  has  everything 
to  do  with  it,  because  our  old  authors  constantly 
copied  the  French,  and  formed  the  plurals  of 
adjectives  (of  French  origin)  in  -s  or  -es.  Hence 
we  find  in  Chaucer  wateres  priticipales  and  cosins 
germains,  and  in  much  later  English  letter s-patents, 
and  the  like.  As  for  plural  adjectives  in  -s  used 
alone,  there  are  plenty  of  them,  when  used  as 
substantives,  such  as  worthies^  calms,  prodigals, 
empties,  &c.,  though  this  does  not  bear  upon  the 
present  question.  ,See  Dr.  Morris’s  Historical 
Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  p.  104,  for  further 
examples.  I hope  that  this  work,  now  just  pub- 
lished, will  tend  to  correct  many  of  the  prevailing 
notions  regarding  English  grammar,  and  that  a 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  recognised  by 
writers  on  the  subject  that  they  ought  not  to 
evolve  what  is  correct  ” out  of  the  depths  of 
their  internal  consciousness,  but  condescend  to  the 
humbler,  yet  safer,  plan  of  examining  the  phrase- 
ologies which  our  authors  have  actually  at  various 
times  employed.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

How  is  it  that  the  title  “ Lord  ” is  added  to 
that  of  Lieutenant  ” of  a county  ? Is  it  not  the 
fact,  that  in  official  documents  they  are  called 

Lieutenants  ” only  ? The  expressions  in  the  Act 
of  2 Geo.  III.  chap.  xx.  sect.  6,  are,  “ His  Ma- 
jesty’s Lieutenant  of  a county,  riding,  or  place.” 
I once  noticed  they  were  called  simply  Lieu- 
tenants, &c.”  in  a general  order  relating  to  a 
review.  Did  the  title  ^‘Lord”  come  into  use 
because  the  office  was  generally  held  by  a peer  of 
parliament  ? There  is  a marginal  note  in  Ruff- 
head’s  edition  of  Statutes  styling  the  Lieu- 
tenant” Lord  Lieutenant.”  (Stat.  2 Geo.  HI. 
p.  384.)  T.  F. 

Microcosm  (4‘^;iS.  ix.  91.) — Like  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, I have  not  Plato’s  Timceus  at  hand;  unlike 
Mr.  Randolph,  I have  never  read  a word  of  it. 
Thus  ignorant,  I ask,  Did  Plato  intend  our  plane- 
tary system  ? which,  Sirius  included,  I conceive 
to  be,  compared  with  infinity,  something  smaller 
than  a nutshell,  or  the  mundus  universus.  Infinite 
space  can  hardly  possess  a form,  which  (to  my 
non-scientific  notion  at  least)  implies  something 


beyond  the  thing  formed  ; and  if,  as  the  Platonic . 
philosophy  sets  forth,  “ all  Deity  is  globular,”  it 
cannot  but  have  a circumference ; beyond  which 
there  is  something  extraneous,  and  independent  of 
Deity.  Then  again : Infinity  has  no  circum- 
ference, and  consequently  no  centre ; it  is  to  space 
what  eternity  is  to  time,  more  readily  conceived 
than  unde^tood;  but  I seriously  desire  to  be 
helped  to  its  understanding.  E.  L.  S. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  ix.  82, 
167,  269.) — I cannot  now  remember  where  I met 
with  the  following  distich.  The  last,  undoubtedly, 
is  a modern  and  a halting  line  : — 

“ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  ssspe  cadendo  ; 

Si  fias  doctus,  non  vi,  sed  s£epe  legendo.” 

As  regards  the  first  line,  Mr.  Ramage  saj’-s  he 
cannot  remember  any  of  our  English  poets  who 
have  appropriated  the  idea.  Lord  Byron,  for  one, 
has,  and  in  his  Don  Juan,  canto  vi.  stanza  20. 
These  are  his  lines  : — 

“ ’Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  the  stone)  with  petty  cares.” 

Fred.  Rule. 

Echeles  (4^*^  S.  ix.  206.) — Mr.  Ramage  queries 
whether  this  name  = steps.  It  appears  to  me 
certain  that  it  = Eg-hills,  where  eg  is  the  gut- 
tural of  eg,  the  Celtic  root-word  for  water.  In  the 
A.-S.  Chronicle  the  elder  form  of  our  hill  js  more 
than  once  found  as  hele,  as  in  Teotanhele.  Eccles, 
Norfolk,  is  near  a sandy  ridge  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  formerly  had  also  an  inland  water  near  it. 
Eg  occurs  also  in  Egham  Wick  (water)  near 
Windsor,  and  in  Egmere,  Norfolk.  Egmere  Hole 
at  the  latter  has  a popular  superstition,  or  bur- 
lesque proverb  rather  in  the  present  day,  con- 
nected with  it  amusingly  illustrative  of  Virgil’s 
nhnhorum  patria.  In  a district  which  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  this  place,  it  is  said  that  all  heavy 
rains  come  from  Egmere  Hole.  I think  I have 
heard  of  a similar  saying  connected  with  other 
localities.  W . B. 

Serjeant  (4*^  S.  ix.  237.) — I believ^  S.  is  right 
in  the  matter  of  the  confusion  of  sergeant  with 
segreant,  and  the  mistake  is  of  old  occurrence. 
There  are  in  England  twelve  families  spelling 
their  names  Sergeant,  Serjeant,  Sargeant,Sarjeant, 
Seargent,  Seargeaunt,  Sergeaunt,  Sargeaunt,  Sar- 
gent, Sarjent,  Sargant,  Sarjant — and  almost  ‘^quot- 
cunque  vis  addere ’’—nearly  all  the  up-looking 
branches  whereof  adopt  the  griffin  as  their  heraldic 
sign,  preferring  cognation  and  cognomination  with 
that  respectable  old  beast  rather  than  with  a 
Norman  man-at-arms.  (My  grand-uncle  swore 
by  Ser  Geaunt,  and  as  I never  knew  one  of  the 
family  over  five  feet  six  inches,  I think  it  a con- 
venient derivation.)  L.  S. 

Scores  (4‘''  S.  ix.  161, 225.) — The  word  score,” 
as  applied  to  a passage  or  alley,  is  not  peculiar  to 
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Lowestoft,  tliougli  it  may  be  in  a wider  sense 
local.  It  is  most  frequently,  if  not  exclusively, 
applied  to  passages  on  a rather  steep  descent  j per- 
haps where  there,  has  been  originally  a water 
channel.  Rant  was  probably  the  name  of  a resi- 
dent next  the  entrance  of  the  score  which  bears 
his  name,  otherwise  unknown  in  the  chronicles  of 
Lowestoft.  Bilbo  is  certainly  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  scores’’  are  “similar  to  the  Yar- 
mouth rows,”  or  that  the  latter  are  ever  called 
scores.  Consult  Gilling  water,  of  Lowestoft, 

p.  356 ; Nall’s  East  Anglian  Glossary,  and  Man- 
ship’s  History  of  Great  Yarmouth,  ed.  Palmer,  i. 
66,  271.  S.  W.  Rix. 

Beccles. 

Thkee  Leaves  eateh  eor  the  Holt  Sacra- 
ment S.  ix.  39,  224.)  — In  much  early  me- 
diaeval “belief”  there  is  evidence  of  strong  faith 
in  the  life-giving  properties  of  the  three  leaves : 
compare  what  Mr.  Cox  writes  at  p,  35  of  the  In- 
troduction to  Popular  Eomanees  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Cox  and  Jones,  1871.  He  is  treating  of  a 
German  myth,  in  which  “ snake-leaves  ” are  in- 
troduced : — 

“In  the  German  tale  a prince,  seeing  a snake  approach 
the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  cuts  it  in  two,  and  presently 
another  snake  brings  in  three  leaves,  which  it  places  upon 
the  severed  portions  and  restores  the  snake  to  life.” 

In  the  Christian  custom  heaven-life,  in  the 
earlier  one  earth-life,  is  to  be  given  by  the  three 
leaves.  The  number  three  would  recommend  the 
myth  for  translation  to  Christian  uses  as  being 
emblematical  of  the  Trinity.  Th.  K.  Tullt. 
Broughton,  Manchester. 

Black  Rain  (4t‘>  S.  ix.  137,  185,  267.)— In  a 
paper  on  “ Coloured  Rain  and  Snow,”  in  The  Leisure 
Hour  (volume  for  1867),  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Dunkin  noticed  a few  years  before  that  date  a 
“gloomy”  rain  falling  at  Greenwich,  containing 
great  numbers  of  small  black  flies.  A black  rain 
fell  at  Montreal  in  1819,  and  when  analysed  was 
found  to  contain  soot.  It  was  discovered  that 
some  forests  in  the  south  of  the  river  Ohio  had 
taken  fire,  and  the  sooty  particles  had  been  con- 
veyed in  the  air.  A black  rain  fell  at  Birming- 
ham in  May  1866,  and  such  rains  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  Scotland.  These  rains  are  often  of  volcanic 
origin  j of  such  a nature  one  which  occurred  in 
1781,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Mount  Etna, 
was  believed  to  be. 

The  blood-like  red  of  a rain  which  fell  at  the 
Hague,  in  1670,  was  caused  by  swarms  of  small 
red  insects,  perhaps  a kind  of  water-flea  {Pulices 
arhorescentes).  M.  Sementini  analysed  some  rain 
which  fell  in  Italy,  and  found  its  colouring  matter 
deposited  from  it,  by  the  action  of  heat,  became 
brown,  then  black,  and  lastly  red.  This  may  have 
come  from  an  active  volcano.  Red  rain  fell  in 
the  valley  of  Oneglia,  Piedmont,  on  Oct.  27, 1814. 


Five  years  after  MM.  Meyer  and  Stoop,  of  Bruges, 
analysed  some  coloured  rain,  and  found  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  chloride  of  cobalt.  Some  collected 
by  Prof.  Giuli  yielded  carbonate  of  lime,  man- 
ganese, alumina,  and  silica,  and  some  vegetable 
organism.  Crimson  cliffs,  near  Cape  York,  Baffin’s 
Bay,  were  examined  by  Capt.  Ross  in  1818.  This 
was  owing  to  particles  like  small  seeds  (one 
thousandth  to  three  thousandth  of  an  inch  diam.). 
Dr.  Wollaston  regarded  this  colouring  matter  as 
of  vegetable  origin.  John  Piggot,  Jhn. 

‘^The  Ballad  oe  Flodden  Field”  (4“*  S.  viii. 
passim;  ix.  265.) — The  Rev.  Robert  Lambe  was 
notorious  as  an  old  ballad  manufacturer.  He 
foisted  one  of  his  shams  on  Evans,  who  inserted 
it  in  the  first  edition  of  his  old  ballads.  The 
ballad  was  “The  Laidly  Worm.”  Lambe  was,  it 
is  said,  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  forgeries  to 
ballad  printers  at  Newcastle,  Hawick,  and  other 
places;  who  published  them  and  sold  them  to 
chapmen  and  flying  stationers,  and  so  obtained  a 
circulation  for  them  amongst  the  peasantry.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of 
Lambe’s  compositions  found  their  way  into  Scott’s 
Border  Minstrelsy,  as  did  some  of  the  shams  of 
Surtees  and  others.  I have  been  requested  to 
edit  a new  edition  of  Flodden  Field ; but  the  copy 
that  was  forwarded  to  me  by  an  enterprising  pub- 
lisher I find  to  be  so  bad  and  incorrect,  that  I 
have  returned  it  with  an  intimation  that  I cannot 
adopt  such  a text.  Several  of  the  stanzas  are 
evidently  modern,  and  are  probably  from  the  mint 
that  produced  the  “Laidly  Worm.”  Dr.  Rim- 
batjlt’s  remarks  are  very  interesting,  and  contain 
accurate  information  that,  with  his  permission,  I 
shall  make  use  of  should  I be  enabled  to  edit  an 
edition. 

In  conclusion  I would  ask,  was  there  ever  such 
a schoolmaster  as  “ Mr.  Richard  Guy  of  Ingleton,” 
who,  according  to  the  Skipton  copy,  lived  “ about 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth”?  I suspect  that 
he  owes  his  paternity  to  Mr.  Lambe,  and  that  he 
is  nearly  related  to  “ Duncan  Frazer,  Shepherd  on 
Cheviot,’’  and  author  of  “ The  Laidly  Worm.” 

James  Henry  Dixon,  LL.D. 

Horneck  and  Jessamt  (4“>  S.  ix,  94, 149, 204.) 
The  Jessamy  song,  p.  204,  must  have  been  widely 
known.  I have  heard  it  from , a Lancashire 
“ pace  egger,”  say  half  a century  since.  P.  P. 

Gawvison  (4“*  S.  ix.  200,  267.)  — Gauhy  is 
much  used  in  Lancashire,  an  amusing  instance 
of  its  use  being  when  one  of  two  at  a game  of 
“ chaff  ” says  to  the  other,  “ Go  whom  (home) 
and  tell  thi  mother  to  cheen  (chain)  th’  gauby 
up.”  Th.  K.  Tully. 

Broughton,  Manchester. 

Round  Towers  of  Norfolk  (4***  S.  ix.  136, 
186,  249.) — The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cromwell  once 
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assured  me  that  he  had  made  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  round  towers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  was  convinced  they  were  much  older  than 
the  churches  to  which  they  were  attached.  I 
have  not  seen  any  of  them,  but  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Barkley,  they  seem  to 
resemble  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  and  Switzer- 
land, particularly  in  the  mode  of  entrance. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

I know  on  which  Syhe  my  Bread  is  but- 
tred  ” (4*^  S.  ix.  263.)  --  In  John  Heywood’s 
Dialogue,  ^-c.,  2nd  part,  7th  chap,  (first  printed 
in  1546),  we  have  this  proverb. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Kustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Joshua  Brookes,  F.B.S.  (4‘''  S.  ix.  83.) — Some 
amusement  was  caused  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a student,  by  the  following  lines  which  were 
posted  above  the  door  of  a house  in  Elbow  Lane, 
City — a street  which  no  longer  exists.  I copied 
the  lines  at  the  time,  and  I now  transcribe  them 
from  my  commonplace-book ; — 

“ They  who  enter  here  will  speed}’’ 

Be  in  trim  for  Doctor  Eady  : 

When  they’re  enter’d  in  his  books. 

They’re  just  half  way  to  Doctor  Brooks.” 

Viator  (I.) 

“ Gentle  ” (4^*^  S.  ix.  200,  290.) — The  word 
GiUyvor,  evidently  another  form  of  Gilliver,  occurs 
twice  in  The  Winter  s Tale  (Act  IV.  Sc.  3)  ; first 
where  Perdita,  speaking  to  Polixenes,  says — 

“ the  fair’s!  flowers  o’  the  season 

Are  our  carnations,  and  streak’d  gilly  vors. 

Which  some  call  nature’s  bastards  ” ; 

and  later  Polixenes  to  Perdita — 

“Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly  vors, 

And  do  not  call  them  bastards.” 

Mr.  Dyce  gives  gillyvor  as  an  old  word  for 
gillyflower  (^The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
the  text  revised  by  the  Bev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
1867,  vol.  ix.  [being  Glossary),  p.  184).  A study 
of  his  article  would,  I feel  sure,  gratify  corre- 
spondents interested  in  this  question. 

Th.  K.  Tully. 

Broughton,  Manchester. 

Luther  (4*^*  S.  ix.  252.) — I am  in  great  hope 
that  the  paragraph  in  your  Miscellanous  Notes  ” 
taken  from  The  Guardian,  in  reference  to  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  certain  memorials  of  the 
great  reformer  at  Erfurt,  may  prove  to  be  an  in- 
correct report.  There  has  certainly  been  an  un- 
fortunate fire  at  Erfurt,  by  which  an  orphanage 
has  been  destroyed  j but  it  may  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  Castle  of  Wartbourg,  near  Eisenach, 
where  Luther  was  confined,  and  there  are  his  room 
and  his  chair,  and  the  splashings  of  his  ink-bottle 
on  the  wall.  I can  say  nothing  about  his  Bible, 
but  it  will  probably  be  found  there  too,  and  that 
our  regrets  have  been  unduly  excited.  W.  S. 


God  in  the  Generations  of  the  Righte- 
ous ” (4‘^  S.  ix.  118.) — It  is  possible  that  F.  M.S. 
may  obtain  this  little  book,  or  information  concern- 
ing it,  by  inquiry  at  that  excellent  institution,  the 
Cripples’  Home.  It  was  published  and  sold  for 
its  benefit.  S.  M.  S. 

Liquids  (4‘*^  S.  ix.  235.) — With  regard  to  Mr. 
Sergeant’s  observations,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  among  the  modern  Greeks,  following  the 
ancients,  a reverse  process  takes  place.  To  a 
labial  a liquid  is  added  ; thus  the  foreign  h is  made 
mb,  and  p is  made  mp,  thus  Mbe  for  Bey,  Tampor 
for  Vapor,  &c.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
p also  stands  alone,  but  beta  being  pronounced  veta, 
a 6 is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  liquid. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  liquid  m selects 
its  labial  b or  p,  and  the  liquid  n its  dental  d,  t, 
th,  dh.  With  regard  to  iron,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  southern  pronunciation  of  the  r is  no  sup- 
pression. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  southern 
English  there  is,  as  in  some  other  languages  be- 
sides, the  rough  r or  rr  and  the  soft  r. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

/‘Aired”  (P^  S.  ix.  172,  228,  288.)— Your 
philological  correspondent  of  Sydenham  Hill  does 
battle  on  behalf  of  the  “ editorial  remark  ” from 
which  I dissented,  not  from  any  desire  to  differ, 
but  simply  to  present  the  matter  in  another  view. 
A roova  aired  by  opening  the  windows,  and  allow- 
ing the  air  to  blow  through  it,  suggests  one  thing,  , 
and  damp  clothes  which  have  been  ared — i.  e. 
emptied  or  exhausted  of  moisture — quite  another. 
Ared  (spoken  ar-ed)  in  the  vernacular  of  the  Scot- 
tish Lowlands,  as  already  stated,  has  this  mean-  j 
ing,  and  is  apparently  one  and  the  same  with  | 
Icelandic  oreydd — a word  of  kindred  significance. 
It  is  a recollection  of  more  than  thirty  years  that,  i 
being  storm-bound  in  a farm-house  in  the  county  ! 
of  Forfar,  I heard  the  farmer’s  wife  call  to  her 
servant  girl,  with  reference  to  some  newly-washed  [ 
clothes  which  had  been  hanging  upon  a rope  in  the 
barn,  “ Odd,  lassie,  hae  ye  no  hrocht  in  * the  claes 
yet  to  be  ared  f Heist  ye  quick  an’  pit  them  till 
(to)  the  fyre,  an’  hae  the  wat  taen  oot  o’  them.”  j 
This  happened  during  a pelting  wintry  rain,  when  i 
the  air  was  surcharged  with  moisture,  and  evapora-  | 
tion  by  atmospheric  influence  impossible.  If  Dr.  [ 
Chance  prefers  to  cling  to  his  own  imaginings,  i 
in  contempt  of  known  facts,  the  loss  must  be  his. 
May  I be  permitted  to  add  that  my  note  does  not  > 
“ serve  to  show  how  people  will  go  out  of  the  j 
way  to  hunt  for  etymologies.”  The  word  and  its  i 
concomitant  recurred  to  my  memory  on  reading 
the  “ editorial  remark.”  J.  Ck.  R.  ! 

Ranz-des-Vaches  (I^**  S.  ix.  220,  289.) — This  j 
expression,  according  to  M.  Littrd,  originated  in  j 
the  canton  of  Fribourg,  the  word  ranz  being  the  ] 

* Brought  in. 
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German  for  “ course.”  De.  Buchheim,  in  making 
tis  suggestion,  evidently  does  not  consider  that 
rang-des-vaches  is  almost  meaningless  in  French. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  forget  that  in  German  the 
word  Kuhr eigen  is  used  as  often  as  Kuhreihen,  and 
surely  reigen  has  nothing  to  do  with  rang.  Still 
I must  say  that  many  Frenchmen  pronounce  ranz 
in  the  same  way  as  rang,  while  others  sound  the  z 
as  S.  G.  A.  SCHKUMPE. 

Whitby. 

Bukns  and  Keble  (4‘^  S.  ix.  158,  285.) — The 
proverb  to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
being  “ ex  ipsa  hominum  natura  sumptum  ada- 
gium,”  may  be  expected  frequently  to  reappear. 

In  Homer,  Od.  xv.  400,  there  is— 

jx^To.  "yap  re  koX  i-Kyecn  repTrerai  av))p, 

OffTis  Sr;  p.dka  ttoAAoc  irdd'p  Kal  ttoAA’  iiraXrjOy. 

In  Aristotle,  JRhet.  i.  9,  this  is  cited,  and  in 
Mhet.  i.  11,  there  is  — 

oAA’  evia  Kal  oux  rjSea,  • hv  y varepov  KaXhu  Kal  dyaOhv 
rh  fierd  rovro,  odev  Kal  tout’  (iprjrai,  dAA’  r)Su  roi, 

cceddura  /x^ixuriadai  irnpoov,  which  is  from  a fragment 
of  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  preserved  in 
Macrobius,  Sat,  vii.  2. 

In  Cicero,  De  Fin.  there  is  — 

“Quid  si  etiam  jucunda  memoria  est  prseteritorum 
malorum,  vulgo  enim  dicitur,  ‘ Jucundi  acti  labores;’  ” 

and  where  there  is  a translation  of  a Greek 
proverb  resembling  the  former : — 

Cls  7)dv  rois  (TO(po?(rt  /nejupyjordai  ttopwv, 

“ Suavis  est  labornm  prseteritorum  memoria.” 

In  Virgil,  uFn.  i.  203,  there  is — 

“ Forsan  et  hsec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.” 

In  Seneca,  Het'c.  Fur.  656  — 

“ quse  fuit  durum  pati, 

Meminisse  dulce  est.” 

And  in  Juvenal,  xii.  82 : — 

“ . . . . gaudent  ubi  vertice  raso 
Garrula  securi  narrare  pericula  nautse,” 

Where  the  Delphin  edition  has  this  note  — 

“ Cicero,  Epist.  v.  12  ; ‘ Habet  prseteriti  doloris  re- 
cordatio  delectationem.” 

In  Cowley,  as  read  in  Bysshe’s  Art  of  English 
Poetry,  p.  281,  London,  1710,  it  is — 

“ Things  which  offend  when  present,  and  affright, 

• In  memory  well  painted  move  delight.” 

The  above  will  evince  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  Keble  had  recourse  to  any 
English  reproduction  of  this  saying. 

Ed.  Maeshall. 

Histoet  oe  the  Vaudois  (4**^  S.  ix.  138,  210.) 
The  History  of  the  Waldenses,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Taylor,  Wesleyan  minister,  may  be  added  to  the 
list.  It  was  published  at  Rochdale  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  The  book  is  scarce,  but  may 
probably  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  pulilic  libra- 


ries of  the  north  of  England.  Bibliothecae. 
Chetham.  might  be  consulted. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

ShAKESPEAEE  ; CONTEMPOEAET  CeITICISM  (4“* 
S.  ix.  237,  282.) — May  I be  allowed  space  for  a 
little  explanation  ? In  transcribing  my  note  on 
this  subject  from  the  hrouillon,  I inadvertently 
omitted  a word.  I wrote — “ I was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  more  than  a single  contemporary” 
[hostile]  “ reference  to  our  great  bard,  and  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  where  the  other  is  to  be 
found.”  The  word  within  brackets  is  the  omis- 
sion to  which  I allude.  But,  taking  my  sentence 
as  it  stands,  without  the  omitted  word,  I do  not 
exactly  see  how,  in  the  phrase  of  Me.  Addis,  I 
make  more  astounding  the  astounding  declara- 
tion of  Once  a Week.''  Be  it  observed  that  I 
declare  or  asseverate  nothing  whatever,  but  simply 
express  a bond  fide  wish  for  information  on  the 
point  in  question.  What  on  earth,  I ask,  is  there 
to  astound  anybody  in  this  ? Your  correspondent 
girds  at  my  poor  doubt  with  the  austere  contempt 
exhibited  by  the  gravedigger  in  his  interview 
with  Hamlet  — Cannot  you  tell  that  ? every 
fool  can  tell  that.”  Howbeit  I thank  Me.  Addis 
for  his  references,  some  of  which  are  new  to  me. 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

The  Influence  of  Diet  on  Life  (4^^  S.  ix. 
280.)— Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
correspondent  Makeocheie,  if  he  has  not  already 
seen  it,  to  the  “Memoir  of  Thomas  Wood,  the 
Abstemious  Miller,”  in  The  Book  of  Wonderful 
Characters,  published  by  John  Camden  Hotten 
(no  date),  at  p.  146  etseq.  Wood  is  there  stated 
to  have  improved  an  impaired  constitution  by  a 
severe  course  of  abstemiousness  and  regularity, 
and  to  have  died  in  1783,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
The  book  mentioned  is  an  abridgment,  or  “re- 
chauffe ” of  Wilson’s  Wonderful  Characters  and 
Caulfield’s  Portraits  of  Itemarkahle  Persons. 

John  Pickfoed,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

PuEGT  (4^**  S.  ix.  263,  310.)  — “ Purgy  ” is  a 
common  word  with  the  lower  order  here,  the 
next  parish  to  Hagley,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  (North  Worcestershire),  but  how  far  its 
use  extends  I do  not  know.  I have  heard  it  most 
frequently  applied  in  the  phrase  “a  purgy  temper,” 
meaning  a temper  obstinate  and  impracticable.  I 
should  presume  that  it  is  a local  corruption  of 
perky,  derived  most  probably  from  pei't,  Welsh 
percu,  to  trim  or  make  smart ; or  perhaps  from 
the  French  apert,  open,  free,  or  impudent ; Latin 
apertus.  VlGOEN. 

Clent,  near  Stourbridge. 

Bishop  Hoene  of  Noewich  (4“*  S.  ix.  241, 
290.)  — A chantry  in  the  parish  church  of  Brede, 
a village  in  Sussex,  near  the  coast  and  in  the 
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neigliboiirliood  of  Hastings,  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Horne  family,  who  were  also 
patrons  of  the  living.  Felicia,  the  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Bishop  Horne,  carried  the  manor 
farm  to  which  the  chantry  is  appended,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  living  in  marriage  to  the  Bev. 
Bohert  Hele  Selby  Hele.  See  Sussex-  Arch.  Coll., 
Yol.  viii.  S.  A. 

Turnham  Green. 

The  Cloud  with  the  Silver  Lining  ” (4**^ 
S.  ix.  239,  289.) — Though  thinking  that  it  would 
he  a most  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  exact  pater- 
nity of  this  beautiful  saying,  yet  the  idea  must  be 
a very  old  one  indeed. 

“ One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

As  Me.  Tew  says,  it  is  one  of  those  happy 
thoughts  which  go  directly  to  the  heart,”  and  the 
truth  of  it  at  once  strikes  a responsive  chord  in 
the  mind  of  every  one.  The  following  passages, 
from  three  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Greece,  Borne, 
and  England  (TEschylus,  Horace,  and  Shakspeare), 
seem  to  me  to  be  parallel,  and  to  contain  the 
germs  of  the  same  thought : — 

XOP.  ’'Eo'Tt  0eo7s  S’  ex’  io'xi'S  Kudvireprepa' 
TToWaKi  s’  iu  KUKolffi  rhv  ap.i]X°‘-vov 

KCLK  Si5as  i/7rep0’  oixp.drr(au 

KprjluLafJLevav  vecpeXav  6pdo7. 

Septem  contra  Thebas,  v.  226  et  seq. 

— “ Informes  hieraes  reducit 

Jupiter,  idem 

Summovet.  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit.  Quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  Musam,  neque  semper  arcum 
Tendit  Apollo. 

Carminuin,  lib.  ll.  x.  v.  15  et  seq. 

“ Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  his  head.” 

As  ¥ou  Like  It,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

John  Bickford,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  temp.  John  (4^**  S.  ix.  219, 
286.) — There  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  as 
to  who  Herlewin  or  Herlevin,  and  now,  according 
to  the  interesting  communication  of  Mr.  de  Bergh, 
Harlowe,  really  was.  The  Crispyns  claim  Arlette 
or  Harlott  as  well  as  the  Burghs  or  Burgrs. 
Ancient  MSS.  say  Hellowin  de  Comtesville,  others 
Guilbert  de  Crispin  (Son  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Eu 
and  Brionne,  brother  of  Bich.  II.,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy), married  Arlette  or  Harlotta,  daughter 
of  Bowland  Fulbert  de  Croye.”  But  Bandle 
Holmes,  a Cheshire  antiquary  of  considerable  au- 
thority, marries  this  Hellowin  de  Comtesville  to 
Havis,  the  sister  of  Bich.  H.  of  Normandy,  by 
whom  she  had  Alan,  Count  of  Bretagne.  A 
Cryspyn  certainly  did,  by  some  accounts,  marry 
Havis,  Countess  of  Bretagne,  1067,  and  so  did 
Hoel,  Count  of  Nantes,  but  the  latter  seems  to 
have  been  second  husband.  Amid  this  confusion. 


it  has  been  suggested  that  Harlowin  or  Herlevin 
was  merely  a nickname  or  alias,  Guilbert  de  Cris- 
pin coming  from  Arles,  as  from  Anjou  Angevin, 
from  Poitou  Poitevin,  from  Paris  Parisien,  from 
Nice  Nizzard.  So  Herlevin  of  Comtesville  might  I 
be  so  called,  as  we  should  say  at  Bath  of  a Pari- 
sien of  London,”  and  Comtesville  be  the  Count’s  ' 
Ville,  Burgh,  or  Borough,  and  of  that  royal 
burgh  come  the  surname  Burgh ; but  this  is  no 
help  to  the  Crispins.  I am,  however,  inclined  to 
think  that  Guilbert  Crispin  was  Herlevin  de 
Burgh,  or  Comtes- Ville,  rather  than  that  one  of 
them  was  a second  or  third  husband.  There  was  , 
about  this  time  a family  De  Ville,  which  may  be  ! 
another  alias  of  the  De  Burghs.  These  are  points 
that  any  of  your  learned  readers  would  confer  an  j 
infinite  obligation  in  clearing  up  or  attempting  to  i 
clear  up.  N.  & Q.”  will  live  to  be  thanked  by,  ; 
among  others,  every  description  of  historian  for  ! 
the  labour  of  which  he  will  hereafter  be  relieved  ' 
by  the  results  of  the  patient  investigations  of  j 
many  heads  being  deposited  in  its  pages.  T.  I 

Photographic  Printing  (4"**  S.  ix.  300.) — The  i 
Heliotype  Company,  219,  Begent  Street,  can  ! 
furnish  your  correspondent  with  whatever  he  may  i 
want  in  that  branch  of  art.  G.  E.  i 

‘‘  The  Man  of  resolute,”  etc.  (4^**  S.  ix.  139.)  I 
H.  L.’s  quotation  is  from  Shelley’s  Queen  Mah.  . 


^i^ceIIaR/0ufi. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC.  j 

A Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  By  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Chr.  Coll.  Cambridge.  ; 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  : 
the  Author,  and  extended  to  the  Classical  Roots  of  the  1 
Language.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Formation  of 
Language.  Parts  III.  IV.  and  V.  (Triibner.) 

If  it  was  with  considerable  satisfaction  we  brought 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  Dictionary  \ 
of  English  Etymology,  it  is  certainly  with  no  less  that  i 
we  call  their  attention  to  the  completion  of  the  book,  j 
There  is  an  amusing  story  of  an  old  lady  who,  having  i 
been  seen  to  study  a dictionary  for  a very  considerable  time,  ! 
was  asked  what  she  thought  of  it,  when,  with  great  sim-  : 
plicity,  she  answered  that  she  thought  it  would  be  very  1 
nice  reading  if  it  were  divided  into  chapters.  Mr.  Wedg-  j 
wood’s  Dictionary  does  not  require  any  such  re-adjust-  i 
ment  to  make  it  very  nice  reading.  Open  it  where  we  i 
ma}^  we  are  sure  to  light  upon  some  etymology  which  ' 
instructs  and  interests  us,  and  sometimes  surprises  us  to  j 
see  how  an  old  familiar  epithet,  in  going  back  to  its  ori-  j 
ginal  root,  ' 

“ Doth  suffer  a change 
Into  something  new  and  strange  ” ; ' 

not  but  sometimes  we  miss  a derivation,  which,  if  not  ac- 
cepted, might  have  been  noticed,  and  the  grounds  of  its  I 
rejection  stated.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wedgwood  derives 
Whitsunday  from  Dominica  in  Albis  ; but  this  we  think  j 
is  a mistake.  Dominica  in  Albis  is  not  Whit  Sunday,  but  i 
Low  Sunday,  or  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  In  the 
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next  place,  the  form  to  be  accounted  for  is  not  Whit  but 
Whitsun,  as  in  Whitsuntide,  Whitsun  Week;  and  we 
believe  its  origin  -will  be  found  in  the  German  Pfingsten. 
But  a few  defects  like  this  only  serve  to  contrast  with 
the  completeness  and  utilitj'  of  the  book  generally~a 
book  to  which  our  notice  would  do  scant  justice  if  it 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  interesting  and  ingenious 
Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Language  with  which  it  is 
prefaced. 

The  Ornithology  of  Shakespeare  critically  Examined,  Ex- 
plained, and  Illustrated.  By  James  Edmund  Har- 

ting,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  (Van  Voorst.) 

We  confess  to  a liking  for  a book  written  by  a man 
with  a hobb}^  and  to  a sympathy  with  its  writer,  when 
he  keeps  his  hobby  well  in  hand,  and  does  not  urge  him 
I into  the  regions  of  boredom.  The  work  before  us  belongs 
to  this  class.  The  author,  who  is  a Fellow  of  the  Lin- 
I naean  and  Zoological  Societies  and  the  British  Ornitho- 
i logical  Union,  appears  to  have  relieved  his  study  of  the 
I branch,  of  Natural  History  which  he  specially  affects 
with  a study  of  Shakespeare.  The  result  has  been  a very 
: natural  one.  He  soon  found  that,  in  the  wide  range  of 
knowledge  which  characterises  Shakespeare,  he  had  not 
neglected  to  inquire  “ what  was  Pythagoras’  opinion  of 
wild-fowl,”  or,  in  other  words,  that  Ornithology  had  been 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  poet’s  inquiries  and  specula- 
tions. The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Harting  communicated 
a series  of  papers  on  this  point  to  The  Zoologist,  the 
eighty  pages  which  they  there  occupied  being  expanded 
in  the  handsomel}’^  printed  book  before  us  into  upwards 
of  three  hundred,  in  which  three  hundred  pages  the 
I reader  will  certainly  find  “ mucb  curious  information” 

, which  the  writer  modestly  hopes  is  there  preserved. 
Will  Mr.  Harting,  after  what  he  says  about  gulls  and 
seamells,  “ be  surprised  to  hear  ” that  Shakespeare  never 
' mentions  “ Seamells  ” ? The  word  in  the  original,  that  is, 

I in  the  First  Folio,  is  S camels— -sl  word  which  will  as- 
I suredly  be  found  some  day  before  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  have  finished  their  useful  publications. 

Books  received.— -T/ie  I-Teraldand  Genealogist,  edited 
by  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.  Part  XL.  (Nichols.) 
Besides  rhuch  information  respecting  the  Bohuns  and 
Markhams,  contains  a short  but-  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Evelyn  Shirley  on  “ The  Badges  of  the  Great  Nobility.”— 
Miscellanea  Antiqua  Anglicana  ; the  Old  Book  Collector's 
Miscellany,  Part  VIII.  (Reeves  & Turner),  contains: 
“Taylor  the  Water  Poet”;  “Navy  of  Land  Ships  and 
Jack  a Lent”;  “A  Counter-blast  to  Tobacco”;  “ Execu- 
! tion  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Traitors  and  “ The  Penni- 
j less  Parliament  of  Threadbare  Poets.”— on  the 
I Scientific  and  Religious  Mysteries  of  Antiquity,  the 
I Gnosis,  and  Secret  Schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Modern 
1 Rosicrucianism,  and  the  various  Rites  and  Degrees  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masojis,  John  Yarker,  Jun.  (Hogg.) 

I Not  being  one  of  the  initiated,  we  must  necessarily  con- 
I tent  ourselves  with  directing  the  attention  of  those  who 
, are,  to  this  discourse  on  ancient  and  modern  mysteries.- — 
Sancho  Panza's  Provej'hs,  and  others  which  occur  in  Don 
I Quixote ; with  a Literal  English  Translation,  Notes,  and 
Introduction  hy  Ulick  Ralph  Burke.  (Pickering.)  This 
beautifully  printed  little  book  may  well  be  commended  to 
those  who  would  desire  to  study  the  genius  of  the  Spanish 
language  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  the  Spanish  people 
■ in  their  characteristic  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  which 
' it  is  said  may  be  best  done  by  the  study  of  their  Proverbs. 

_ Mr.  Murray  announces,  among  other  forthcoming  pub- 
I lications,  “The  Speaker’s  Commentary,”  Vol.  II, : Joshua, 
I Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  B.D. ; Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Bishop 
j of  Bath  and  Wells;  I.  Kings,  Rev.  George  Rawlinson ; 

I Vol.  III. : II.  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nelieraiah,  Esther, 
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Rev.  George  Rawlirison,  M.A. ; “ Pekin,  Jeddo,  and  San 
Francisco,”  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  a Voyage  Round  the  World,  by  the  Marquis  de 
Beauvoir,  translated  from  the  French  by  Agnes  and  Helen 
Stephenson  ; Mr.  Gilbert  Scott’s  “ Lectures  on  the  Rise 
and  Development  of  Mediaeval  Architecture”;  “A His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  France,”  from  the  Concordat  of 
Bologna,  1516,  to  the  Revolution,  with  an  Introduction^ 
by  W.  Henley  Jervis,  M.A. ; “Notes  of  Thought  and 
Conversation,”  by  the  late  Charles  Buxton,  M.P, ; “ Teg- 
ner’s  Frithiofs  Saga,”  translated  from  the  Swedish,  by 
Captain  Spalding  ; and  a new  edition  of  “A  Journey  to 
the  Source  of  the  River  Oxus,  by  the  Indus,  Kabul,  and 
Badakhshan,”  by  the  late  Captain  John  Wood  (Indian 
Navy),  edited  by  his  Son. 

Messrs.  Griffin  & Co.  announce  a cheap  and  popular 
edition  of  Dr.  Rogers’s  “ Century  of  Scottish  Life,”  which 
first  appeared  in  June  last. 

Death  of  Mr.  Black,  F.S.A. — Archaeological  litera- 
ture has  just  sustained  a great  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of 
its  most  zealous  and  accomplished  followers,  Mr.  William 
Henry  Black,  who  died  on  Friday  the  12th  instant,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Black’s  labours  in  the  field  of 
archajology  are  too  well-known  to  call  for  enumeration. 
He  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  preparing  for 
publication,  in  the  Series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
of  Great  Britain  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  “Iter  Britanniarum : a Portion 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  of  the  Roman  Empire  relating 
to  Great  Britain.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Black’s 
labours  upon  this  important  subject  will  not  be  lost. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  puechase. 

Particula  of  Price,  &e.,  of  the  following  booka  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 

SOCCA,  Db  Campanis  Commentarius,  4to. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  M,  Brookshank,  The  Bailey,  Durham. 

The  London  Gazette,  No.  §2,107, 1858. 

Wanted  by  Surgeon-Major  Fleming,  113,  Marine  Parade.  Brighton. 

Life  of  Alex.  Reid,  a Scottish  Covenanter,  written  by  himself.  3rd 
Edition.  Manchester:  Prentice,  1830. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  63,  Egerton  Street,  Hulme. 


t0  C0m^i30Htrpnt^. 

In  our  notice  last  week  of  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  Curious  Ge- 
nealogical Table,  showing  the  Royal  Descents  of  many 
Yorkshire  Families,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Metcalfes  in 
Wensleydale,  is  hy  a misprmt  spoken  of  as  “ Tappa  ” 
Llall.  It  should  of  course  be  Nappa  Hall. 

M.  D.-““  Cater-cousins  ” are  friends  so  familiar  that 
they  eat  together.  “ They  are  not  now  cater-cousins : 
they  are  at  dissension  or  debate  one  with  another."  — 
Terence  in  English,  1614. 

J.  A.  C.  (East  Derehani,)— Advice  to  a Son,  in  tica 
parts,  Oxford,  1656-8,  §’c.,  is  by  Francis  Osborne,  who 
died  in  1659. 

Sarah  Cooper  (Wolverhampton.)— A’or  the  origin  of 
kissing  under  the  mistletoe,  consult  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*^  S.  v.  13, 
208  ; viii.  621  ; 2"'^  S.  iv.  505  ; vi.  523. For  the  cos- 

tume of  mourning,  2"^  g.  ix.  326  ; xi.  348,  399,  458  ; 3’’'^ 
S.  viii.  506  ; ix.  87,  144,  229,  304,  320  ; xii.  357. 

John  Pike  (Old  Burlington  Street). — An  account  of 
the  magnificent  structure  of  Canons  will  be  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  4'^  S.  V.  175,  247  ; and  of  James  Brydges,  the 
first  Duke  of  Chandos,  in  Collins's  Peerage,  hy  Brydges  ; 
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Burke’s  Patrician,  ii.  43 : and  Gent.  Maff.  for  March, 
1865,  p.  266. 

J.  Turner  (Brompton).- — Some  account  of  the  early 
days  of  Marie  Taglioni,  the  famed  dancer,  is  given  in 
the  Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,  xliv.  775  ; Encyclo- 
pedie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  xxi.  654  ; and  The  Stage,  by 
Alfred  Bunn,  ii.  90-92,  233,  &c.  During  the  late  Franco- 
Prussian  war  Madame  Taglioni  lost  much  of  her  property, 
and  is  now  in  England  giving  private  lessons  in  dancing, 
after  a close  retirement  in  domestic  life  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

Robert  Stuart. — That  very  curious  piece  of  workman- 
ship of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  “ Darnley  Jewel,”  which 
formed  one  of  the  finest  gems  of  the  collection  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Farrer,  and  sold  to  Her 
Majesty  for  about  200  guineas. 

A Cockney. — The  materials  of  the  three  City  gates  were 
sold  in  1760  to  a Mr.  Blagden,  carpenter,  Coleman  Street, 
namely,  Aldgate  for  1171.  10s.  ; Cripplegate,  912Z. ; and 
Ludgate,  148Z. 

D.  D.  D. — Consult  the  Tables  of  Classical  and  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names,  and  Modern  Geographical  Names, 
with  their  Pronunciation,  by  N.  Porter,  in  the  Supplement 
to  Ogilvie’s  Imperial  Dictionary,  Glasgow,  1855. 

Edwin  Seoper  (Ilminster). — Carrum,  otherwise  spelt 
Cernmue,  Cernemude,  Cernmude,  Cernmuth,  Chernmue,  and 
Chernmouth,  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, and  Simon  of  Durham,  is  Charmouth,  co.  Dorset.  See 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  edited  by  Benj.  Thorpe,  edit. 
1861,  and  Hutchins’s  Dorsetshire,  i.  525. 

“ Harrowgate.” — Is  not  this  subject  almost  exhausted  ? 
Your  reply  should  be  made  as  brief  as  possible. 

Asterisk. — TVe  do  not  remember  to  have  received  any 
communication  from  you. 

Edromo. — You  have  been  anticipated. 

NOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  tbe  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 
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POR  THE  PHBLICATION  OE  EARLY  HISTORICAL  AND 
LITERARY  REMAINS. 

Annual  Subscription,  One  Pound. 

o 

The  foUowinK  Works  are  now  ready  for  delivery  to  Members  who 
have  paid  their  Subscription  (£1)  for  the  Year  commencing  May  1, 
1871:  — 

I.  THE  FORTESCUE  PAPERS : consisting  chiefly  of  Letters 
relating  to  State  Affairs  collected  by  John  Packer.  Secretary  to  George 
Villiers.  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Edited  from  the  Originals,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Fortescue,  by  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GAR- 
DINER, Director  of  the  Camden  Society. 

II  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF  .JOHN  SHILLINGFORD, 
Mayor  of  Exeter  1447— .W.  Edited  by  STUART  MOORE,  F.S.A. 

III.  THE  OLD  CHEQUE  BOOK  ; or.  Book  of  Remembrance  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  from  1661  to  1744.  Edited  from  the  Original,  preserved 
among  the  Muniments  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s  Palace,  by 
EDWARD  RIMBAULT,  LL.D.,  &c.  &c. 

Printed  for  the  CAMDEJt  Society  by  MESSRS.  NICHOLS  Sc  SONS, 
13,  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  by  whom  Subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived, and  to  whom  applications  for  Prospectuses  may  be  addressed. 


HAEPER’S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS, 

-.  Theological  and  Miscellaneous,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on. 

application. 

32,  Tabernacle  Walk  (near  Finsbury  Square),  London,  E.C. 


R.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Eleet  Street, 

introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
IKK  i ll,  faxed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so  resemble 
the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest 
observer.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or 
any  painful  operation  ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street.  At  home  from  10  till  5,  Consultations  fiee. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  .5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6(7.,  5s.  6(7.,  and  6s.  6(7.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s. 6(7.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6(7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6(7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6(7. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s,  6(7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s, 
• Monograms,  two  letters,  from  3s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6(7. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  TTew  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  or  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties  A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 

Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 


THE  XTEW  BIiAC.K  IITH 

(DIFFERENT  FROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.) 

DRAPER’S  DICHROIC  INK. 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through- 
out Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  may  be  applied  at 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6c7.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Agents : Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London ; Mr. 
Mather,  Manchester  ; A,  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter  ; F.  Newbery  & Sons, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  38,_  Old  Change, 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin. 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“ By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operaiions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in  J lb,,  J l0,» 
and  1 lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled — 

JAMES  EPPS  & CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, London. 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  AND  “THE  INFANT 
HERCULES.” 

At  the  sale  of  the  fine  library  of  George  Smith, 
Esq.,  by  Sotheby  & Co.,  July  1867,  occurs  (lot 
6689)  : — 

“ Robinson  (W.),  Historj’’  and  Antiquities  of  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  2 vols.,  1823.” 

To  this  lot,  which  fetched  455.,  the  following 
note  is  appended  by  the  auctioneers : — 

“ This  was  the  author’s  own  copy,  and  contains  many 
MS.  additions,  cuttings,  &c.  There  is  also  inserted  an 
original  drawing  by  Mortimer,  in  pen  and  ink,  of  Mrs, 
Everitt  and  her  son — the  gigantic  infant  of  Enfield ; 
also  the  rare  engraving  from  it,  with  the  original  adver- 
tisement and  exhibition  bills.  Sir  Joshua  Ee5’nolds  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  his  idea  of  the  ‘ Infant  Hercules’ 
from  this  child.” 

Northcote,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(ii.  215),  informs  us  that,  for  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  soothsayer  Tiresias,  the  artist 
was  indebted  to  a reminiscence  of  his  deceased 
friend  Dr.  Johnson ; and  adds  that  the  picture,  which 
was  painted  in  1786,  was,  in  respect  to  beauty, 
colour,  and  effect,  equal  to  any  picture  known  in 
the  world.”  Barry  wrote  that  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  brilliancy  of  light,  the  force,  and  vigorous 
effect  ” j and  Hodges,  the  landscape  painter,  said, 
in  reference  to  its  warm  and  glowing  tone  of 


colouring,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  boiled 
in  brandy.”  We  all  know  that  it  was  painted 
for  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  that  it  is  thus  lost 
to  this  country.  Reynolds,  when  he  received  the 
commission,  was  puzzled  as  to  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject. His  first  idea  was  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Tilbury  Fort;  but  this  was  abandoned  for  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpents,”  by  which  the  artist  meant  to  symbolise 
the  conquest  obtained  by  his  royal  patroness  over 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  her  infant  empire. 
But  his  own  difficulties  were  not  over  when  his 
subject  was  decided  upon.  Crabbe,  the  poet,  in 
the  early  flush  of  the  sudden  popularity  of  The 
Village^  frequently  passed  his  mornings  in  the 
studio  of  Sir  Joshua,  then  engaged  upon  this 
picture,  who  informed  his  visitor  that  what  he 
saw  was  the  fourth  painting  on  the  same  canvas 
{Life  of  Crabhe^  p,  122,  note)  ; but  even  that  was 
destined  to  sustain  eclipse,  for,  on  its  final  de- 
parture for  Russia,  the  painter  said  to  a friend 
that  “ there  were  ten  pictures  under  it,  some  better, 
some  worse”  (Northcote,  ii.  219).  For  it  he  re- 
ceived 1500  guineas,  accompanied  by  an  auto- 
graph letter,  and  the  portrait  of  the  empr.ess  in  a 
gold  box  mounted  with  diamonds. 

This  grand  picture,  of  which  we  have  engrav- 
ings by  Hodges  and  Walker,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  smaller  one  of  the  same  subject, 
but  with  the  subsidiary  group  omitted,  purchased 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliara  at  the  price  of  150  guineas. 

It  was  this  which  was,  in  fact,  the  study  for 
the  larger  picture  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  British  Institution  in  1813,  on  which 
occasion  some  hundred  and  thirty  out  of  the  three 
thousand  or  so  pictures  produced  by  Sir  Joshua 
were  displayed  in  evidence  of  his  genius  and  the 
powers  of  the  English  school.  This  event  was 
celebrated  by  Martin  Archer  Shee,  R.A.,  in  his 
poem  The  Commemoration  of  Reynolds  (London, 
J.  Murray,  1814),  where  will  be  found  a glowing 
description  of  this  brilliant  study : — 

“ The  young  Alcides  next  with  awe  behold, 

A demi-deity  renowned  of  old  ; 

His  mighty  frame  the  future  giant  proves, 

The  god,  tremendous  in  the  cradle  moves  ; 

While  yet  a child,  the  powers  of  strength  appear. 

He  seems  already  ripe  for  his  career ; 

To  Danger’s  lap  with  daring  love  resorts, 

And  preludes  to  his  labours — in  his  sports. 

While  o’er  his  couch  terrific  serpents  rear 
Their  speckled  crests,  and  for  their  pre}”"  prepare. 
Sublime  in  self-collected  might  he  glows. 

And  darts  an  eye  indignant  on  his  foes  : 

His  lips  with  energy  divine  compressed, 

His  chin  half  buried  in  his  swelling  chest. 

With  what  dread  force,  undaunted  as  he  lies, 

The  vigorous  infant  seizes  on  his  prize  : 

Beneath  his  grasp,  their  writhing  folds  untwine. 

Their  eyeballs  bursting  from  their  sockets  shine  ; 

Foul  vapours  from  their  gasping  jaws  expire. 

And  flames  dart  hissing  from  their  tongues  of  fire.” 

page  58. 
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The  painter-poet  adds  in  a note  that — 

“ It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  work,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  productions  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  pencil,  has  not  remained  among  us,  as  a trophy 
of  his  taste,  and  an  ornament  of  his  country.” 

Here  the  writer  is,  of  course,  speaking  of  the 
larger  picture  ; of  the  smaller^  and  the  most  fami- 
liar to  us,  there  are  mezzotint  engravings,  I 
think  by  each  of  the  engravers  above  mentioned; 
a reproduction  of  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
issued  by  the  Autotypic  Company.  Seeing  this, 
I was  reminded,  not  for  the  first  time,  of  one  of  the 
emblems  of  J.  G.  Zincgrefius  {Emhlematum  Ethico- 
Politicorum  Centuria,  Heidelbergae,  1664,  4to), 
in  which,  to  illustrate  the  epigraph — In  cunis 
jam  Jove  dignus”--a  robust  infant,  in  a wooden 
cradle,  is  strangling  a couple  of  not  very  formid- 
able-looking snakes.  Beneath  is  the  quatrain : — • 

“ La  vertu  ne  prend  pas  de  I’aage  sa  naissance : 
D’Hercule  eu  son  maillot  le  courage  indompte, 

Qui  a de  ces  deux  mains  ces  serpents  surmonte, 

Fait  voir,  qu’en  vn  enfant  paroist  ia  sa  puissance.” 

Lxn. 

In  like  manner  another  emblematist,  by  this 
same  figure  of  the  cradled  Hercules,  symbolizes 
the  exercise  of  energy  and  courage  in  youth,  illus- 
trating his  lessons  by  the  examples  of  the  Leun- 
culus  (or  lion-cub),  Cyrus,  and  even  the  intra- 
uterine struggles  of  Jacob.  Here  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  position  of  the  cradle  is  altered,  so 
that  we  see  its  back ; and  that  the  infant,  instead 
of  strangling  the  serpents,  has  just  torn  one 
through  the  middle ; while  the  other,  preparing 
for  a spring,  is  erect  on  its  tail  by  the  side  of  the 
cradle.  (Idea  de  vn  Principe  Politico- Christiana 
representada  en  cien  Empresas.  For  Don  Diego 
Saavedra  Fajardo,  &c.,  en  Monaco,  4to,  1640.) 

The  mind  of  Reynolds,  anxious  to  perform  his 
flattering  commission  with  credit  to  himself  and 
British  art,  was  evidently  bent  on  symbolism; 
and  nothing  is  more  likely  that,  in  turning  over 
the  books  or  prints  in  his  collection,  his  eye  was 
struck  by  the  typical  value  of  the  subject  of  which 
he  made  choicd  Having  once  seen  such  an  en- 
graving as  the  one  I have  alluded  to,  it  was  diffi- 
cult materially  to  change  the  treatment.  As 
Spence  remarks,  in  his  Polymetis,  the  old  artists 
seemed  to  have  showed  a great  deal  of  fancy  in 
representing  this  story,”  and  there  is  not  much 
left  for  the  moderns  to  do.  So  Burney,  in  one  of 
the  charming  illustrations  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Polite  Literature  (2  vols.,  1804,  12 mo),  has  repre- 
sented the  same  subject  with  much  force  and 
vigour ; but  still  so  as  to  suggest  that  his  fancy 
was  dominated  by  a reminiscence  of  the  picture  of 
the  great  British  artist,  or  indeed  of  its  ancient 
prototypes.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


DR.  SMITH’S  “ DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,” 
LONDON,  1863. 

I regret  that  I have  but  recently  become  pos- 
sessed of  this  admirable  book.  It  is  indeed  a 
treasure,  containing  as  it  does  the  sum  of  modern 
discovery  and  scholarship.  Every  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  ought  to  possess  a copy.  If  his 
means  be  slender  he  will  do  well  to  deny  himself 
other  books,  or  part  with  half  his  books  if  neces- 
sary to  get  this,  which  is  a library  in  itself. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  announced  that  a new 
edition  was  in  preparation.  The  work  might  be 
much  furthered  if  those  who  possess  the  book 
would  send  in  to  N.  & Q.”  such  brief  notes  and 
hints  as  occur  to  them.  As  it  is  emphatically 
^‘a  dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of  theology,'^ 
such  notes  would  come  under  the  legitimate  scope 
of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  I beg  to  send  the  following  notes 
as  a first  instalment. 

In  noting  some  of  the  articles  wanted,  and 
other  omissions,  I may  observe  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  preface  that  ‘Ghe  work  might  be  described 
as  a dictionary  of  the  Bible  according  to  the 
Authorised  Version^  This  is  well  carried  out, 
and  we  have  articles  even  on  English  words  used 
in  a peculiar  sense,  such  as  ‘Gnstant,”  ^4nstantly»” 
It  is  obviously  desirable  to  make  the  dictionary 
as  perfect  in  this  respect  as  possible. 

Aliens  ^aWorpicav,  Heb.  foreigners  or  enemies, 

especially  the  Philistines.  Thus  the  LXX.  (in  the  books 
which  follow  Joshua)  render  Philistines  by  a.\x6(pv\oi, 
“strangers,”  probably  in  reference  to  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  name.  See  article  on  Philistines. 

Abomination,  Isai.  Ixv.  4,  “eating  swine’s  flesh  and  the 
abomination  and  the  mouse.”  The  dog,  which  was  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  is  probably  here  intended.  Cf.  Isa. 
Ixvi.  3,  and  the  article  on  “ Idolatry,”  p.  359,  col.  2. 

Abomination = an  idol.  Exod.  viii.  26 ; Deut.  vii.  26 ; 

1 Kings  xi.  5-7,  &c. 

Adam.  Under  this  head  it  is  said  that  the  question, 
whether  all  mankind  sprang  from  one  pair  or  from  several 
pairs,  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  article  Man, 
This,  however,  has  not  been  done.  The  strong  assertion 
in  H.  Scripture  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is  well 
set  forth  in  the  article  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues.  See 
Johnes’s  Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and 
Recent  Origin  of  the  Human  Race,  London,  1843 ; and 
Lenormant’s  Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne  de  V Orient, 
Paris,  1869. 

Animals,  Clean  and  Unclean.  There  is  no  article  on 
this,  which,  both  in  its  physical  and  figurative  aspects, 
is  a curious  and  interesting  subject.  The  distinction  was 
revealed  and  enjoined  by  God  from  early  times ; before 
the  Flood  with  regard  to  sacrifices,  after  the  Flood  with 
regard  to  food,  when  (apparently  for  the  first  time)  God 
permitted  the  use  of  animal  food. 

Bird.  “ A speckled  bird,”  or  “ bird  having  talons,’’ 
margin,  Jer.  xii.  9.  See  Hy^na.  It  seems  plain  that  a 
hawk  or  some  other  bird  of  prey  is  intended  here,  and 
not  a beast  of  any  kind : for  not  only  is  it  distinctly 
termed  ait,  “ a bird,”  but  it  is  added  that  “ the  birds 
round  about  are  against  her.” 

Blind  and  the  Lame,  2 Sam.  v.  6,  8.  No  article  on 
this  phrase,  nor  is  it  included  in  the  useful  list  of  Scrip- 
ture names  for  idols  given  under  Idol.  Gregory  says : 
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They  were  stoicJiiodce,  or  constellated  images  of  brass, 
set  up  in  the  recess  of  the  fort,  called  in  scorn  (as  they 
were  hated  of  David’s  soul)  the  blind  and  the  lame.  Yet 
so  surely  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  place  that,  if 
they  did  not  hold  it  out,  the  Jebusites  said  they  should 
not  come  into  the  house  ; that  is,  they  would  never  again 
commit  the  safety  of  the  fort  to  such  palladiums  as  these.” 
(^Notes  upon  some  Passages  of  Scripture,  London,  1684, 
p.  28.)  See  the  Rabbinical  writers  quoted  by  Gregory 
to  the  same  effect. 

Bow,  Song  of  the,  or  Kesheth,  2 Sam.  i.  18,  i.  e. 
the  lament  of  David  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
Gregory’s  note  on  this  will  supply  material  for  the  article 
here  wanted. 

Burden  = Doom.  See  under  Isaiah,  note  p.  881. 

Hen.  The  writer  of  the  article  under  this  head  has 
overlooked  2 Esdras  i.  30. 

Hy.ENA.  Ecclus.  xiii.  18  has  been  overlooked  here, 
and  also  in  Dr.  Pierotti’s  Palestine,  p.  39. 

Jashar,  Book  of.  A column  and  a half  are  wasted 
on  Dr.  Donaldson’s  wild  and  eccentric  book,  which  de- 
serves notice  in  any  survey  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
but  surely  not  even  a mention  in  this  dictionarjL 

St UMBLiNG-BLOCKS  = Idols.  Zeph.  i.  3,  and  so  trans- 
lated in  the  margin. 

Talismans.  Under  “Amulets”  we  are  referred  to  an 
article  on  “Talisman,”  which  by  some  oversight  has 
been  omitted.  Gregory  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen 
serpent  set  up  upon  a pole  in  the  wilderness  as  a remedy 
and  defence  against  the  fiery  serpents  “ was  the  first 
•occasion  [I  say  not  given,  but  taken]  of  all  telesmatical 
practices.”  See  his  very  curious  remarks  on  the  golden 
emerods  and  mice,  1 Sam.  vi.  5 {Notes  on  Scripture, 
chap.  viii.  p.  33).  See  also  Dr.  Townley’s  “Dissertation 
on  Talismans,”  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Maimoiiides, 
London,  1827 ; and  the  article  in  the  Encycl.  Metropol. 
on  the  “ Occult  Sciences.”  The  telesmatic  system  was 
homoeopathic,  being  grounded  on  the  force  of  correspon- 
dence, the  secret  sympathy  and  attractive  power  of  like- 
ness. I have  a coloured  drawing  of  an  ancient  talisman, 
an  image  (in  brass  apparently)  of  the  conach,  or  murrain 
caterpillar,  dug  up  near  Timoleague,  co.  Cork,  April 
1845.  “ It  is  highly  probable,”  says  Dr.  Townley,  “ that 
the  second  commandment  was  directed  not  only  against 
idols  and  images  made  to  be  worshipped,  but  also  against 
all  talismanic  figures,  graven  images,  likenesses  of  things 
in  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters,”  &c.  He  agrees  with  the  rabbis  and  Gregory, 
that  “ the  blind  and  the  lame  ” were  talismanic  images. 

The  article  on  the  important  subject  of  the  “Mes- 
siah” is  very  disappointing 5 that  on  “Anoint”  is 
much  more  to  the  purpose.  I shall  here  briefly 
set  down  what  seem  to  me  the  main  points  to  be 
considered  in  an  article  on  the  subject : — 

Messiah.  Immediately  after  the  Fall,  and  subse- 
quently at  various  times  and  under  various  names,  man- 
kind were  promised  a Saviour  and  Redeemer.  The  chief 
of  all  these  descriptive  names  and  official  titles  is  “ Mes- 
siah,” which  in  Greek  has  been  rendered  “ Christ,”  and 
in  our  own  language  “ Anointed.”  This  title  predomin- 
ated, and  became  a personal  name  (or  rather,  the  personal 
name)  for  the  Redeemer  a considerable  time  before  the 
Incarnation,  and  has  ever  since  been  intimately  united 
with  His  proper  name — that  “ name  which  is  above  every 
name  ” — ^received  at  circumcision.  W e have  here  to  in- 
quire into — I.  The  origin  and  historical  use  of  this  title, 
showing  when  it  was  first  applied  to  the  promised  Saviour, 
and  when  it  became  predominant.  II.  The  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  title. 

I.  Strange  to  say  this  title,  which  has  so  long  stood 


alone  and  eclipsed  all  others,  occurs  at  most  bub  some 
three  or  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament : first  in  the 
song  of  Hannah,  1 Sam.  ii.  10 ; next  in  the  prophecy 
against  Eli’s  family  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  35 ; then 
in  the  second  psalm,  ver.  2 ; last  in  Daniel  ix.  25,  26. 

As  to  the  first  two  references,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Hebrews  were  still  under  the  judges  at  this  period,  and 
had  not  as  yet  had  a king  ; so  that  “ His  Anointed  ” and 
“Mine  Anointed”  cannot  even  typically  refer  to  any 
human  king,  unless  prophetically  (as  some  think)  to 
David  and  Solomon  and  their  successors.  Hengsten- 
berg,  who  seems  to  haye  overlooked  these  two  passages, 
observes  on  the  next,  that  “ two  names  of  the  Messiah 
current  in  the  time  of  Christ — the  name  ‘ Messiah  ’ itself, 
and  the  name ‘The  Son  of  God’ — owed  their  origin  to 
this  psalm  in  its  Messianic  meaning.  The  former  is 
applied  to  the  coming  Saviour  only  in  another  passage, 
Dan.  ix.  25  ; the  latter  in  this  psalm  alone.”  The  way  in 
which  the  name  is  used  both  by  Hannah,  by  the  name- 
less “ man  of  God,”  and  by  Da-sdd,  gives  the  impression 
that  it  was  well  known  and  revealed  long  before.  Though 
not  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  the  name  may  have  been 
revealed  at  an  early  period.  It  is,  however,  in  Daniel 
only  that  we  have  our  Saviour  spoken  of  directly  and 
absolutely  as  “ the  Messiah.”  This  wonderful  prophecy, 
which  throws  off  all  ambiguity,  made  this  name  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  the  coming  Saviour  ; and  the  definiteness 
and  startling  character  of  the  prophecy  helped  to  make 
the  name  memorable  amongst  the  Jews.  It  was  from 
thence  freely  introduced  into  the  targums  and  para- 
phrases of  Holy  Scripture  used  in  the  synagogues,  and  so 
came  into  general  use  and  acceptance  among  the  people. 

II.  The  meaning  and  significance  of  the  title. — At  a 
very  early  period  oil  appears  to  have  been  a divinely 
instituted  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Sanctifier ; not 
merely  a type,  but  a sacramental  sign  and  means  of  con- 
secration. By  it  inanimate  objects  were  made  sacred. 
Thus  Jacob  poured  oil  upon  a memorial  or  dedication 
stone  at  Bethel,  Gen.  xxviii.  18  ; and  thus  the  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture  were  consecrated.  Moreover  oil  entered 
largely  into  the  ritual  of  offerings  and  sacrifices.  By  it 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings  were  consecrated,  and  were 
thereby  endued  with  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  this  anointing  in  the 
case  of  Saul,  recorded  in  1 Sam.  x.  6,  9.  Such  persons 
were  called  “the  Messiah  of  Jehovah”;  in  other  words, 
“ the  Lord’s  Anointed.”  In  Psalm  cv.  15,  the  title  seems 
applied  to  all  the  people  of  God,  the  chosen  people,  even 
as  now  they  are  called  “ Christians.”  From  this  early 
and  divine*  institution  many  heathen  nations  have  de- 
rived the  custom  of  using  oil  in  consecration. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  give  the  whole 
rationale  of  this  sacramental  symbol ; but  for  an  Eastern, 
to  whom  oil  was  in  so  many  ways  precious,  it  would  have 
much  significance.  The  use  of  it  in  daily  life  for  food, 
for  festive  and  joyful  occasions,  for  light,  for  medicine,  &c., 
would  make  oil  suggestive  of  health  and  strength,  j 03% 
light,  healing  and  comfort.  Its  traditional  and  divinely 
appointed  use  as  a consecrating  element,  especially  in  the 
consecration  of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  would  give 
the  additional  associations  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  power. 
The  oil  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  is  always  pure  olive 
oil,  or  the  holy  oil  which  contained  other  ingedients 
besides.  And  it ‘is  to  be  noted  that  the  olive  was  in  many 
ways  a sacred  tree,  and  alwaj’S  associated  with  peace  and 
blessedness,  fruitfulness,  and  prosperity. 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  then  was  so  called  as  being 
emphatically  the  All-Holy,  the  Consecrated  One  of  the 
human  race,  who  received  the  Spirit  not  by  measure, 
but  was  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fel- 
lows ; the  true  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  all  mankind, 
for  whose  sakes  He  sanctified  Himself,  and  for  whom  He 
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received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; the  consecrated 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

It  was  revealed  to  the  last  of  the  prophets  that  he 
should  see  the  Messiah,  and  should  know  him  by  this 
token,  viz.  by  seeing  the  Spirit  descending  and  remain- 
ing on  Him  ; and  he  saw  and  bare  record  (to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Peter)  “how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,”  Acts  x.  38. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  our  Lord’s  public 
announcement  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  at  the  very 
outset  of  His  ministrj^,  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth, 
using  the  memorable  words  which  He  had  already  spoken 
by'  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  : “ The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,’'  &c.,  Isai.  Ixi.  1 ; St.  Luke  iv.  18. 
These  words  afford  the  best  exposition  of  the  name  and 
office  of  the  Anointed.  Thus  His  name  was  as  ointment 
poured  forth,  and  the  glad  tidings  spread  from  one  to 
another : “ VVe  have  found  the  Messiah  ! 

We  read  of  our  Lord  being  thrice  presented  with  costly'- 
gifts  of  ointment,  Fragrant  ointment  was  poured  upon 
Him  in  infancy^,  in  after  life,  and  in  death.  The  ancient 
practice  of  anointing  the  body  for  burial  was,  no  doubt, 
originally  connected  with  a belief  in  the  Resurrection 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Life-giver. 
The  twelve  Apostles  anointed  the  sick  with  oil,  St.  Mark 
vi.  13,  and  the  same  rite  was  enjoined  upon  the  presbyters 
of  the  Church,  St.  James  v.  14.  The  use  of  chrism  or  oil  at 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  at  death,  in  after  times  in  the 
Christian  Church,  belongs  rather  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
than  to  a Bible  dictionary.  But  we  should  make  special 
note  of  such  passages  as  2 Cor.  i.  21,  22;  1 Ep,  St.  John 
ii.  20,  27. 

Under  the  first  of  the  two  heads  should  be  given  a 
brief  exposition  of  Daniel  ix.  24-27  ; and  nothing  could 
be  better  than  a summary'  of  that  contained  in  Dr.  Pusey’s 
masterly'  Lectures.  Here,  however,  we  can  only  find 
room  for  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
phecy in  fixing  the  name  and  the  expectation  of  the 
Messiah : — 

“ The  words  probably  fixed  the  use  of  the  name  ‘ Mes- 
siah ’ as  that  of  the  long-expected  Redeemer.  In  the  time  of 
our  Lord  the  name  was  in  the  mouth  of  all,  Samaritans 

as  well  as  Jews It  was  not  taught  them  by  our 

Lord ; they  knew  it  already.  It  is  the  Christianity'  of 
prophecy,  existing  so  far  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  before 
it  was  revealed  in  act.  Although,  moreover,  the  name 
Messiah  occurs  absolutely  here  only  in  Holy  Scripture — 
not,  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  ‘ the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,’ 

‘ Thy  Anointed,’  ‘ His  Anointed,’  &c. ; but  as  a proper 
name,  Messiah,  ‘ Anointed ’ — they'  knew  that  He,  so 
spoken  of,  was  the  same  v/hom  other  Scriptures  taught 
them  to  look  for.  They  knew  (we  learn  it  from  their 
own  mouths  in  the  Gospel)  where  he  was  to  be  born,  that 
He  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  David  ....  that  he  was  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  contemporary  para- 
phrase of  Jonathan  used  the  name  Messiah  in  explaining 
twenty-six  passages  of  the  Prophets  of  Him  ; seventeen  of 
them  signal  prophecies,  and  nine  less  obvious.  His  para- 
phrase having  been  in  some  measure  traditionary,  the 
learned  Jews  before  him  must  have  so  interpreted  Daniel ; 
for  from  him  alone  could  they  have  had  the  name. 
Onkelos,  a little  later,  adds  two  more  from  the  Penta- 
teuch.”— Lectures  on  Daniel,  3rd  ed.  pp.  183-4. 

Under  “Messiah,”  and  under  “ Prophet”  (p.  938),  Dr. 
Smith’s  Dictionary  gives  us  the  “ Development  of  Mes- 
.sianic  Prophecy.”  It  might  be  given,  however,  more 
fully,  clearly,  and  conveniently  in  a tabular  form  ; as  in 
Hales’s  very  useful  table,  which  is  appended  to  the 
volume  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Tract  Society’s  edition  of 
Henry  and  Scott’s  Commentary,  p.  546.  Horne  gives  a 


yet  fuller  table  of  the  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah. 
The  numbered  table  might  be  followed  by  corresponding 
notes. 

In  a work  written  by  some  seventy  different  con-  i 
tributors,  and  of  very  different  schools  of  thought,  | 
we  must  expect  a great  variety  of  treatment.  ^ 
It  is  a great  point,  however,  to  have  the  articles  ! 
as  far  as  possible  placed  in  the  hands  of  congenial  ' 
writers.  One  cannot  but  hope  to  see  in  the  next 
edition  some  of  the  subjects  {e.  g.  ‘^Canticles”) 
meet  with  more  congenial  treatment. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  might  well  be  spared. 
What  need  for  pictures  of  the  myrtle,  ostrich, 
ospray,  owl,  wild  boar,  gazelle,  &c.  ? On  the  i 
other  hand,  why  not  give  pictures  of  Sinai,  Sea 
of  Galilee,  Bethany,  Bethlehem,  Mount  of  Olives,  i 
Jordan,  High  Priest  in  his  Bobes,  High  Places,  : 
&c.  ? These  last  may  be  well  illustrated  by  one  ; 
of  the  Mexican  Teocalli,  as  given  in  Squier’s  1 
American  Archceological  Researches,  New  York,  I 
1851,  p.  78.*  See  also  Lord  Kingsborough’s  Mexi- 
can Antiquities,  vi.  468.  The  temple  of  Birs-Nim- 
rud,  called  the  “ Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,” 
is  pictured  in  the  article  on  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  tower  of  nine  * 
stages,  or  Temple  of  the  Nine  Heavens,’*  given  i 
in  Du  Paix’s  Second  Antiquarimi  Tour,  and  in 
Squier,  p.  109.  We  have  a curious  relic  of  Bor- 
sippa,  the  Tower  of  Tongues,”  in  the  Chinese 
language,  which  represents  dispersion  under  the 
symbol  of  a tower. 

With  a view  to  the  next  edition,  I may  remark  i 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  back  margin  in  this 
book  to  admit  of  its  being  comfortably  bound. 

In  the  quotation  from  Ecclus.  xlviii.,  at  the  end 
of  the  article  on  Hezekiah,  occurs  the  misprint 
“ Judas  ” for  Josias.  Q,.  Q. 


LONGEVITY. 

Timothy  Fitzgerald  108.  — I send  you  the- 
following  notice  of  a centenarian ■ 

“ The  Old  Man  of  the  Hudson  .-—-Thom  as  Fitz- 
gerald, BOW  living  with  his  son  at  Rhinecliff,  in  the  town  of 
Rhinebeck,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  Ireland, 
in  1764,  and  is  consequently  now  108  j'ears  of  age.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1851,  and  has  been  married 
twice.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  five  daughters  ; two  are 
married  and  living  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  three  are 
dead.  His  second  wife  is  now  residing  with  her  son  in 
Rondout,  and  has  kept  house  for  him  for  the  last  three 
3'ears,  his  wife  being  dead.  She  is  now  100  years  old. 
The  old  man’s  occupation  has  principally  been  labouring 
and  fishing.  He  has  been  a man  of  temperate  habits, 
though  using  tobacco ; never  but  once  called  a doctor, 
and  tbat  on  account  of  a felon  on  one  of  his  fingers ; but 
once  in  his  life  took  a dose  of  salts  ; never  has  had  the 
toothache,  though  he  is  now  fast  losing  teeth.  His  hear- 

* I have  only  seen  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  many  more  have  appeared. 
The  titles  of  four  others  are  mentioned  in  the  preface  as 
“ prepared  or  far  advanced  in  preparation.” 
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ing  is  very  much  impaired,  though  he  still  retains  his 
memory.  His  eyesight  is  good,  and  he  can  thread  a 
needle  at  arm’s  length  ; can  strop  a razor  and  shave  him- 
self; can  dress  and  undress.  Three  years  ago,  while 
living  in  Rondout,  he  cut  six  cords  of  wood  through  the 
year,  and  during  the  past  year  has  cut  up  one  cord  into 
about  fourteen  inches  ; not  that  this  is  compulsory.  He 
is  also  fond  of  sewing  and  patching,  though  not  required. 
He  has  two  sons  in  this  country  ; one  in  Rondout,  and 
the  other  at  RhineclifF.  He  has  at  present  living  around 
him  twelve  grandchildren,  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  has  some  great-great-grand- 
children, although  he  has  lost  track  of  them. 

“ Thomas,  his  son  by  his  second  wife,  with  whom  he 
resides,  when  only  sixteen  stood  sponsor  to  his  secoiid 
eldest  step-sister’s  second  child.  The  old  man  has  re- 
ceived his  breakfast  in  bed  for  the  last  twenty-one  years, 
and  won’t  get  up  until  he  has  finished  his  breakfast.  At 
the  time  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  1798  he  was  a man  of 
thirty-two  years.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest  man  in  America.” — Hudson  (^N.  Y.') 
Star. 

In  ans'wer  to  a letter  of  inquiry  regarding  this 
man,  I have  received  the  follo\v^ing  reply  from  a 
gentleman  in  that  vicinity,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Hed  Hook  Bank  : — 

“ His  name  is  not  Thomas  but  Timothy  Fitzgerald,  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Waterfoi'd,  Ireland.  He  is  a little 
over  108  years  old,  having  been  thirty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  His  mind  was  good  until 
within  the  last  two  years  ; since  then  he  has  been  some- 
what childish.  His  sight  is  prett)^  good,  enabling  him 
to  thread  a needle,  &c. ; has  always  attended  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  until  within  two  years  ; has  never  been 
a drinking  man,  but  has  long  chewed  tobacco,  which 
habit  he  still  indulges,”  &c. 

Aladdiit. 


Susan  Puer  or  Chippenham. — In  “ N.  & Q.” 
of  Feb.  10  {ante,  p.  110)  I requested  information 
respecting  the  case  of  this  lady.  I did  so  on  the 
strength  of  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Evening  Standard  of  the  2nd  of  the  same  month  : — 

“Beath  of  a Centenarian. — On  Wednesday  last 
Susan,  relict  of  William  Purr,  died  at  Chippenham,  at,  it 
is  supposed,  the  ripe  age  of  100  years.  It  is  certain  that 
the  old  lady  was  christened  at  Icklingham,  Suffolk,  ninety- 
six  years  ago  last  April,  and  she  remembered  walking  to 
the  church  for  the  ceremony,  being  then,  she  believed,  five 
or  six  years  old.  She  was  mother  of  six  children, 
four  of  whom  had  families.  Her  descendants  number 
more  than  a 100  individuals,  eighteen  of  whom  are  of  the 
fifth  generation.” — Evening  Standard,  Feb.  2,  1872. 

A gentleman  who  has  recently  visited  Chippen- 
ham has  written  to  say  that  when  there  he  made 
every  possible  inquiry ,,but  no  such  name  was  known 
there,  not  even  to  the  “ oldest  inhabitant,”  and 
suggesting  that  the  Chippenham  referred  to  may 
be  Chippenham  in  Cambridgeshire. 

_ Will  any  correspondent  in  that  neighbourhood 
kindly  ascertain  how  the  case  stands,  or  whether 
Mrs.  Purr  is  herself  a myth  ? 

W^ILLIAM  J.  Tfoms. 


Mr.Lahebush. — Enclosed  is  a cutting  from  the 
New  York  Semi-Weeldy  Times  which  I have  just 
received : — 

“ Celebration  of  a One  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Birthday. — Capt.  Fredeidck  Lahrbush,  a veteran  of  the 
Wellington  and  Napoleonic  wars,  was  entertained  on  the 
9th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  ,J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  in 
Twenty-first  Street,  at  a breakfast  given  in  honour  of  the 
Captain’s  one  hundred  and  seventh  birthday.  A large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  to  meet  the  old 
gentleman,  who  looks  in  even  better  health  than  three 
years  ago.  Among  the  invited  guests  were  Gens.  Hooker, 
Barnard,  Cullom,  Wainwright,  Shaler,  and  others.  The 
occasion  was  a very  pleasant  one,  and  Capt.  Lahrbush 
surprised  his  friends  by  his  memory  and  wonderful 
vitality,  which  is  not  impaired  by  his  inveterate  habit  of 
opium-eating.” 

The  facts  connected  with  this  case  must  be  cer- 
tainly such  as  can  be  investigated  and  established 
one  way  or  the  other.  In  this  conne?:ion,  I should 
like  to  ask  your  Philadelphia  correspondents  to 
give  us  the  details  of  a case  of  longevity  as  re- 
ported by  Hr.  Bush  in  his  Essays,  second  edition. 
1 have  read  it,  but  have  no  note  of  it. 

Wiesbaden. 

[The  supposititious  centenarianism  of  Mr.  Lahrbush  is 
so  persistently  brought  forward  by  himself  and  his  sup- 
porters, that  it  is  but  bare  justice  that  it  should  be  as 
persistently  exposed.  When  what  was  called  his  105th 
birthday  was  celebrated  in  1870,  the  absurdity  of  his 
story  was  clearly  shown  in  The  Standard  by  Mr.  Thoms, 
and  on  the  4th  of  this  month  there  appeared  another  long 
letter  from  him  again  showing  how  Lahrbush’s  story 
is  contradicted  in  every  material  point  by  official  docu- 
ments. The  following  extract  from  it  will,  we  think, 
satisfy  Wiesbaden  that  the  “ facts  of  this  case”  have 
been  “ investigated  and  established  ” not  one  way,  but  the 
other : — 

“ Now,  let  us  test  by  dates  and  the  Army  List  some  of 
the  more  striking  points  in  the  story  of  ‘ Captain  ’ Lahr- 
bush, who,  according  to  the  writer  in  The  Tribune,  ‘ had 
retired  under  the  burden  of  his  seventy  years  ’ ‘ before 
“ Old  Joe  Hooker  ” and  the  other  generals  of  the  highest 
distinction  present  at  the  breakfast  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice.’ 

“ Mr.  Lahrbush  says,  but  does  not  produce  the  slightest 
evidence  in  support  of  his  statement,  that  he  was  born  in 
London  on  the  9th  March,  17G6.  I have  been  assured  by 
one  who  knew  him  that  he  is  a German,  as  his  name 
indicates,  and  that  he  was  not  born  in  London  ; and  I 
think  I shall  prove  inferentially  that  he  was  born  most 
probably  about  1786,  instead  of  1766 — twenty  j^ears  later 
than' he  says.  He  states  he  entered  the  British  army  in 
October,  1789.  He  did  not  enter  it  till  twenty  years 
later,  for  his  ensign’s  commission  in  the  60th  bears  date 
10th  November,  1809.  He  has  antedated  his  commission, 
as  he  antedated  his  birth,  some  twenty  years.  The  fact 
that  he  did  not  join  the  60th  till  1809  knocks  on  the  head 
all  his  absurd  stories  about  serving  with  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1793,  with  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  Ireland  in  1798,  with  Nelson  at  Copenhagen  in  1801, 
and  of  his  witnessing  the  interview  between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807. 

“ Untrue  as  is  the  statement  which  Lahrbush  has  made 
as  to  entering  the  service,  it  is  not  more  so  than  what  he 
has  said  with  reference  to  his  quitting  it,  according  to 
which,  ‘ after  a service  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  sold 
out  his  captain’s  commission  in  the  COth  Rifles  in  1818. 
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Now»these  three  lines  contain  no  less  than  three  gross 
misstatements  s— • 

“ 1.  Lahrbush  served  only  nine,  and  not  twenty-nine 
years.  Another  error  of  twenty  years. 

“ 2.  He  never  was  a captain,  and  never  had  a captain’s 
.commission  to  sell. 

“ 3.  He  did  not  sell  out,  but  was  cashiered.  In  the 
JLrmy  List  of  1819,  under  the  head  of  ‘ Cashiefed,’  will  be 
found  the  name  of  ‘ Lieutenant  De  Lahrbusch,  60  F.’ 

“ And  in  connection  with  this  unhappy  incident,  Lahr- 
.Ijush  has  furnished  evidence  that  his  statement  that  he 
was  born  in  1766  is  not  true.  Had  he  been  born  in  1766 
he  would  have  been  fifty-two  in  1818,  whereas  in  1846, 
writing  to  the  War  Office  on  the  subject  of  his  services, 
he  pleads  as  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  which  led  to  his 
.removal  ‘ youthful  errors.’  ‘ Youthful  errors  ’ at  fifty- 
two!”] 


Loitgevity  : Mks.  Dencombe  Shaeto.  — The 
following  extract  from  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  of 
Saturday^  March  23,  1872,  records  the  death  of 
a supra-centenarian  lady,  whilst  in  the  obituary 
notice  in  the  Evening  Standard  of  March  22, 
instead  of  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  105  years, 
her  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  her  102nd 
year - 

“ We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Catherine,  widow  of 
Robert  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  which  event  occurred  on  the  19th 
inst.,  at  Whitworth  Park.  She  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart.,  of  Windlestone,  and  married  in 
1803  R.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  whom  she  had  five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Three  of  the  sons  survive  her,  viz.  Robert 
Buncombe  Shafto,  Esq.,  who  represented  the  northern 
division  of  Durham  in  several  successive  parliaments, 
and  retired  at  the  last  general  election  ; Thos.  Buncombe 
Shafto,  Esq. ; and  the  Rev.  A.  Buncombe  Shafto,  rector 
of  Brancepeth,  and  rural  dean.  Although  she  had 
arrived  at  the  wonderfully  advanced  age  of  105  years, 
being  probably  the  oldest  lady  in  England,  she  was  in 
full  possession  of  all  her  faculties.  Even  on  the  very 
morning  of  her  death,  she  conversed  freely  with  her 
medical  attendant,  Br.  O’Hanlon  of  Spennymoor,  and 
spoke  of  her  decease  as -rapidly  approaching.  She  was 
greatl}"  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  excellent 
■qualities  and  many  exemplary  virtues.” 

John"  Pickford,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

[There  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Dun- 
■combe  Shafto’s  age.  She  was  the  third  of  twelve  children 
of  Sir  John  Eden,  Baronet,  and  was  born  Feb.  10,  and 
baptized  Feb.  11,  1771,  and  in  1790  she  was  proved  to  be 
nineteen,  when  nominated  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
as  one  of  the  lives  in  the  Tontine  of  1789.] 


Center  ART  ANISM  iiv  Naples.— Joseph  Scaliger 
alleges  {Scaligeriana,  Geneva,  1666,  p.  238),  that 
in  Naples,  in  his  time,  it  was  common  for  people 
to  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms  will  he  good  enough  to  make  a 
note  of  this  citation.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 


Flowers  represented  on  Personal  Medi.®- 
VAL  Seals. — The  representation  of  flowers  upon 
private  seals  in  mediceval  times — with  the  excep- 
^on,  of  course,  of  the  trefoil,  quartrefoil,  cinque- 


foil, fleur-de-lis,  and  rose,  which  all  partake  of  an  | 
heraldic  character — is,  I think,  rather  uncommon,  j 
Having  however  met  with  two  examples  to-day, 

I have  made  a note  of  them,  thinking  that  pos-  ! 
sihly  they  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  • 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  | 

Michael  Dormer,  citizen  and  merchant  of  Lon-  ^ 
don,  afterwards  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  great 
uncle  of  the  first  Lord  Dormer,  in  the  17th  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1526),  bore  on  his  seal  a violet  or 
heartsease  ( Viola  tricolor)  upon  a German  shaped  ; 
shield;  above,  his  initials  “ M.  D.”  The  arms  at 
present  borne  by  the  Dormer  family  were  not,  I 
conclude,  granted  at  that  period.  Michael  Dor- 
mer was  sheriff  of  London  in  1529,  lord  mayor 
in  1541,  and  died  in  1545.  i 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Brigitte  Lady  Marney  of  Little  j 
Horkesley,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  late  wife  of 
John  Marney,  Knt.,  Lord  Marney,  and  before  the 
wife  of  William  Eyndern,  Esq.,”  used  for  her 
personal  seal  the  representation  of  a wicker  basket 
filled  with  flowers.  At  the  present  day  this  pretty 
seal  might  possibly  be  taken  as  a compliment  to 
the  memory  of  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Eyndern. 

The  deed  from  which  this  seal  is  taken  relates 
to  the  manor  of  Overhall  in  Essex,  and  is  dated 
January  28,  26th  Henry  YIII.  (1536). 

Ev.  Ph.  Shirley.  ! 

•1 

Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Judicial  ^‘Honour”:  Lord  Anstruther. — ’As  ' 

a pendant  to  the  note  by  J.  M.  (p.  253)  I subjoin,  ■ 
from  the  original  in  my  possession,  the  terms  of  a 
document  endorsed  Paroll  anent  Solicitations,” 
and,  so  far  as  I know,  never  before  printed.  Al- 
though dated  June  8,  1709,  it  bears  the  signa- 
tures not  only  of  the  judges  then  in  office,  but  i 
also  of  others  elevated  to  the  bench  at  subsequent 
periods,  who  had  signed  it  on  their  promotion.  ' 
There  appear  the  names  “ W.  Anstruther  " and 
“ Wa.  Pringle,”  both  mentioned  by  your  con- 
tributor, who  has  shown  in  what  degree  of  re- 
spect they  were  likely  to  hold  such  a parole  of 
honour - 

“ Edinburgh,  The  eight  day  of  June,  Seventeen 
hundred  and  nyne  years. 

Forasmuch  as  By  ane  Act  of  Sederunt  of  the  11*^  of  No- 
vember 1690,  the  Acts  of  Sederunt  of  the  Lords  of  Session 
of  the  6th  of  November  16  77  and  24thDecember  1679,  against 
Solicitations  in  Actions  depending  before  the  Session, 
were  ordained  to  be  observed  in  all  points,  and  that  it  is 
thereby  appo3mted  that  each  Session  the  Lords  should 
Engage  themselves  upon  their  honour  to  observe  these 
Acts  ; And  it  being  in  like  manner  reasonable  the  Lords 
should  not  be  troubled  by  Solicitations  in  Actions  depend- 
ing befor  them  as  Commissioners  for  Plantation  of  Kirks 
and  Valuation  of  Tejmds ; Therefore  the  Lords  of  Councill 
and  Session  subscryveing  doe  engage  themselves  as  Com- 
missioners foresaid  upon  their  honour  to  observe  the  con- 
tents of  the  said  Acts  against  Solicitations  in  all  such 
Actions  as  are  depending  befor  them  in  the  Court  of 
the  Commission  for  Plantation  of  Kirks  and  Valuation  of 
Teinds.” 
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Mark  tke  low  idea  of  the  judicial  character 
implied  by  this  express  extension  of  the  terms  of 
the  special  acts  to  their  lordships’  conduct  as  com- 
missioners of  teinds,  as  if  strict  impartiality  were 
not  the  primary  and  essential  duty  of  all  judges 
whatever.  N orval  Cltne. 

Aberdeen. 

“ Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard.”— What 
is  Gray’s  meaning  in  the  line  of  “ The  Epitaph  ” 
in  this  celebrated  poem  ? — 

“ Fair  science  frown’d  not  on  bis  bumble  birtb.” 

Pelagius. 

I have  heard  the  first  line  of  Gray’s  Elegy  read 
thus : — 

“ Tbe  curfew  tolls  : tbe  knell  of  parting  day  ! 

This  is  an  effective  version,  though,  I presume, 
quite  unauthorised  by  the  poet.  J.  W.  W. 

Shakespeare  : ‘‘  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,”  Act  II.  Sc.  3.  — Johnson  confesses  that 
he  cannot  see  the  import  or  connection  of  the 
lines  — 

“ Great  seas  have  dried, 

When  miracles  have  bj’  tbe  greatest  been  denied.” 

I do  not  know  whether  modern  editors  also 
give  it  up,  but  it  seems  to  me  plainly  an  allusion 
to  the  Exodus.  Great  seas  (such  as  the  Red 
Sea)  have  dried  when  Pharaoh,  the  greatest  in 
the  land,  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne  ” 
(Exodus  xii.  29),  denied  the  previous  plagues  to 
have  been  divinely  caused  miracles.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  passage  is  plain  also  if  read  with  the 
previous  lines  — 

“ He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister.” 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  drying  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  Moses  with  his  rod,  evidently  inadequate 
unless  helped  by  the  “Finisher  of  greatest  works.” 

Pelagius. 

Stock  Exchange  Terms:  “Bubbles.” — The 
term  “ bubble,”  applied  to  weak  or  dangerous 
speculations,  is  a good  deal  older  than  the  period 
of  the  South  Sea  exposure.  In  the  Weekly  Comedy ^ 
Jan.  2-9,  1708,  one  of  the  speculative  characters 
says : — 

“ Mr.  Bite  goes  among  the  thoughtless  crew  at  Young- 
man’s  and  the  Smyrna ; he  is  fit  to  be  employed  to 
bubble  the  squires  there.  As  for  Mr.  Talley,  he  is  every 
whit  as  good  as  the  Devil’s  broker  was  ; and  will  draw 
in  the  stockjobbers  purely  at  Jonathan’s.” 

Bite,  the  name  of  the  sharper,  was  also  a.  part 
of  the  slang  of  the  period,  as  the  well-known  play 
lets  us  know,  and  also  Swift’s  letters  when,  rather 
late,  he  explains  to  Stella  the  hackneyed  expe- 
dient of  getting  up  a London  joke. 

Ireland  hardly  required  to  import  it  to  increase 
their  stock  of  humour ; but  under  the  modern 
name  of  “a  sell  ” the  practice  still  flourishes  quite 
racy  of  the  soil.  E.  C. 


“ Fortune  ” : Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. — 
“ Trite,  vulgar  and  impotent  ” have  been  applied 
as  adjectives  to  certain  lines  on  “Fortune”  in- 
Chaucer’s  Eethe  of  Elaunche : — 

“ So  turneth  she  hyr  false  whele 
Aboute,  for  h}’!  ys  nothynge  stable. 

Now  by  the  fire,  now  at  table.” 

iJBohe  of  Duchesse,  Morris,  1.  645.^ 

The  last  line  quoted  has  certainly  a domesticity 
about  it  which  strikes  one  strangely.  I do  not 
venture,  in  face  of  the  rods  which  Messrs.  Fur— 
NivALL,  Morris,  Skeat,  &c.  have  in  pickle  for 
amateur  Chaucerians,  to  attach  a definite  meaning 
to  the  said  line.  But  it  reminds  me  of  passages 
wherein  Shakespeare  treats  of  the  much  maligned 
goddess,  which  may  be  perhaps  worth  recalling  to  - 
mind.  The  sex  of  Fortune  gives  Shakespeare 
opportunity  for  unkind  depreciation  of  “ the 
bountiful  blind  woman.”  He  is  fond  of  turning 
her  wheel  into  a mere  spinning-wheel,  and  her- 
self into  a mere  housewife.  In  As  You  Like  Ity 
I.  ii.  28,  Celia  says — 

“Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife  Fortune  from 
her  wheel.” 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  IV.  xv.  44,  Egypt  cries — 

“ No,  let  me  speak,  and  let  me  rail  so  high. 

That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel.” 

To  brand  Fortune  “strumpet”  (as  va.  Hamlet y 
Lear,  or  K.  John')  is  not  unusual ; but  the  house- 
wife with  her  spinning-wheel  I have  always 
thought  to  be  a notion  originated  by  Shakespeare. 
Is  it  possible  that  Chaucer  in  the  above  passage 
had  a domestic  notion  of  the  same  kind  ? 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Mermaids.— I have  just  met  with  the  follow- 
ing circumstantial  account  of  the  capture  of  a 
mermaid  and  a merman.  They  will  perhaps 
amuse,  if  they  do  not  convince,  your  readers : — 

“The  crew  of  the  Halifax,  Manly,  newly  arrived  a'i 
London  from  the  East  Indies,  say  that  in  the  island 
Mauritius  they  ate  of  the  mermaid,  and  that  its  taste  ia 
not  unlike  veal.  It  is  a large  fish  of  about  three  or  four 
hundredweight  ; the  head  is  particularly  large,  and  so 
are  all  the  features,  which  differ  but  little  from  those  of  a 
man  or  woman  ; the  male  having  a beard  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  the  female  a short  neck  and  breasts  ex- 
actl}"  human.  When  they  are  first  taken,  which  is  often 
on  the  grass,  they  cry  and  grieve  with  great  sensibility^ 
It  is  amphibious. 

“ They  write  from  Vigo  in  Spain  that  some  fishermen 
lately  took  on  that  coast  a sort  of  monster,  or  merman, 
five  foot  and  a half  from  its  foot  to  its  head,  which  is 
like  that  of  a goat.  It  has  a long  beard  and  mustachoes, 
a black  skin  somewhat  haiiy,  a very  long  neck,  short 
arms,  and  hands  longer  and  bigger  than  they  ought  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  ; long  fingei’S  like 
those  of  a man,  with  nails  like  claivs ; very  long  toes, 
joined  like  the  feet  of  a duck,  and  the  heels  furnished 
with  fins  resembling  the  winged  feet  with  which  painters 
represent  Mercury.  It  has  also  a fin  at  the  lower  end  of 
its  back,  which  is  twelve  inches  long  and  fifteen  or  six- 
teen broad.” — Scots  Magazine,  1739,  i.  185. 

Edward  Peacock.. 
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Mind  your  Ps. — A friend  of  mine  once  in- 
quired in  a certain  locality  for  the  residence  of  a 
Molly  Castick,  and  was  startled  by  the  gruff 
reply,  No,  there’s  nobody  about  here  but  what 
has  a gradely  name.”  On  turning  round,  how- 
ever, to  go  away,  his  informant  called  after  him. 
If  you  want  Molly  Ca^Jstick,  I’m  her.” 


‘‘  The  Lives  oe  the  Antient  Philosophers.” 
In  a former  volume  of  the  present  series  of 

N.  & Q.”  I gave  a description  of  a small  book  in 
my  possession — The  French  Alphabet,  ^c.,  which 
comes  within  the  category  of  the  note  (4*^**  S.  ix. 
271)  j and  I now  desire  to  state  that  I have  also 
in  my  possession  a small  book,  bound,  in  good 
condition,  and  I should  think  18mo,  the  full  title- 
page  of  which  is  — 

“ The  Lives  and  most  remarkable  Maxims  of  the  An- 
tient Philosophers.  London  : Printed  for  B.  Barker,  near 
the  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  and  R.  Francklin,  under 
Tom’s  Coffee-house,  Covent  Garden.  1726.  Price  bound, 
2s.  6d” 

which  affords  no  information  whatever  as  to 
author,  translator,  or  compiler : but  proceeding  to 
the  preface,  consisting  of  not  quite  two  pages,  I 
read : — 

“ The  manuscript  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 

C . This  nobleman  has  declared  for  certain  that  it 

is  the  late  famous  M.  de  Fenelon’s,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray.” 

And  the  translator,  I suppose,  styles  it — 

“ A little  treatise  which  was  useful  in  the  education  of 
a Great  Prince,  and  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
pieces  of  that  illustrious  Prelate,” 


thus  placing  it  in  the  category  of  doubtful  author- 
ship, out  of  which,  it  is  thought,  the  present 
notice  may  lead  to  its  extrication.* 

The  matter  relating  to  the  philosophers  is  con- 
tained in  282  pages ; and  then  follows  a list,  little 
more  than  a page,  of  The  Names  of  the  Philo- 
sophers mentioned  in  this  book,  with  the  Time 
wherein  they  lived,  in  a Chronological  Order,” 
the  names  being  twenty-six  in  number. 

It  may  now  be  not  inopportune  incidentally  to 
note  that  the  aforesaid  little  book,  under  “Zeno,” 
p.  278,  shows' that  the  idea,  “ Sphaera  cujus  cen- 
trum,” &c.  (“  N.  & Q.”  4*’^  S.  ix.  265),  was  common 
to  the  “ Stoicks”  as  well  as  Pythagoras  and  Plato ; 
and  on  p.  255,  under  “ Epicurus,”  I read — ■ 

“ Epicurus  held,  that  the  universe  was  boundless  ; that 
this  great  all  had  neither  middle  nor  end ; and  that  from 
any  imaginary  point,  the  space  you  had  to  traverse  was 
infinite  ; that  there  was  no  end  of  it,” 

and  thence  the  spherical  symbol  of  God. 

J.  Beale. 

Ecouen.  — Bouillet  says,  Escuina  en  Lat. 
Mod.” ; but  it  is  probably  not  generally  known 

[*  This  work  is  by  Fdnelon.  The  edition  of  1803, 
2 vols.  12mo,  edited  by  John  Cormack,  contains  a Life  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cambray.] 


that  this  locality  took  its  name  from  the  first  word 
of  a verse  in  Horace  — ; 

“ ^quam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem”  — 

which  the  renowned  conetable  Anne  de  Mont-  I 
morency  (temp.  Francis  I.)  caused  to  be  inscribed  I 
over  the  gate  of  his  noble  chateau. 

The  first  Napoleon  converted  it  into  a house  of 
education  for  300  young  girls,  daughters  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Legion  of  Honour,  under  the  mild  and  i 
able  direction  of  Madame  Campan.  P.  A.  L. 


Old  Bible. — j 

“ The  Holy  Bible  in  Sculpture  ; or  the  Historys  men-  ; 
tioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  lively  represented  ' 
in  Copper  Cutts.  London : Printed  for  Thomas  Pitt  at  I 
the  Angel,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  1683.”  | 

Is  the  above  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible  rare  ? 

I have  copied  the  title-page  as  above.  It  belonged 
to  a relative  of  mine,  and  I believe  his  son  is  in 
possession  of  it  at  present.  Y.  S.  M. 

Bev.  Edward  Grove  was  author  of  The  War-  \ 
den  of  Galway,  a tragedy,  which  was  produced  j 
on  the  Dublin  stage  in  Nov.  1831,  and  acted  for  j 
forty-five  nights.  The  author  is  said  to  have  been  i 
a dissenting  clergyman.  Of  what  religious  body  I 
was  he  a minister?  Did  he  reside  in  Dublin,  i 
and  what  was  the  date  of  his  death  ? i 

R.  Inglis.  ‘ 

Halsted’s  “ Succinct  Genealogies  oe  Verb,”  j 
etc. — Only  twenty-five  copies  of  this  scarce  book  i 
were  printed,  and  there  are  two  in  the  British  ! 
Museum.  Where  can  I find  a list  of  the  posses- 
sors of  the  other  copies  ? D.  W.  | 

Hans  Place  Hoax. — I have  a caricature  by  i 
Williams,  date  Sept.  2,  1812,  of  which  the  sub-  ! 
jectis^ — “Hoax  at  the  Pavilion,  Sloane  Street, 
August  31,  1812,  precisely  at  half-past  twelve,”  | 
Tradesmen  of  all  sorts  are  arriving:  saddlers,  i 
breeches-makers,  booksellers,  carriage-builders,  I 
druggists’  boys,  &c.  On  the  right  of  the  print  is  j 
a crate  full  of  undignified  crockery.  This  is  clearly 
the  prototype  of  the  Berners  Street  hoax,  perp«-  I 
trated  many  years  afterwards  by  Theodore  Hook  j 

and  General  Higginson.  Can  any  of  your  readers  I 

give  the  history  of  this  hoax  ? I 

The  Knight  oe  Morar. 

Heraldic. — Supposing  an  heiress  marries,  and  ! 
her  husband  dies;  she  marries  a second  time;  I 
does  her  latter  husband  bear  her  paternal  arms  j 
on  a shield  of  pretence  over  his  arms  solely,  or  are 
her  former  husband’s  arms  to  be  shown  in  any  | 

way  P D.  C.  E.  ' 

Higgen,  or  De  Htgon  Family. — Can  any  one 
tell  me  the  arms  of  the  family  of  De  Hygon  or 
De  Higgeneye,  who  held  large  estates  in  co. 
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Huntingdon  temp.  Edw.  I.  and  ante  ? I liave  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  shield  hore  three  cranes’ 
heads.  The  name  was  probably  derived  from  Hig- 
gen  or  Higgeneye  manor,  which,  temp.  Edw.  I., 
belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  having  been 
given  by  the  owner  some  time  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  Pholas. 

Bishop  Johh  Hooper  the  martyr  was  “born 
in  Somersetshire  in  1495.”  Is  the  exact  place 
known?  C.  W.  G. 

Bristol. 

Maclise’s  Sketches  oe  Sir  Walter  Scott. ^ — ■ 
In  A Memoir  of  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.,  by  W. 
J.  O.  Driscoll  (London : Longmans,  1871,  8vo, 
pp.-  20-22),  it  is  said  that  Maclise  in  1825,  being 
then  a lad,  made  three  sketches  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  he  stood  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bolster,  bookseller, 
at  Cork,  and  that  from  a carefully  finished  drawing 
made  from  these  sketches  a lithograph  was  soon 
afterwards  published  in  Dublin,  the  transfers  for 
the  stone  having  been  drawn  by  Maclise  himself. 
The  sale  of  the  print  was  so  considerable  that  the 
young  artist  was  soon  afterwards  able  to  provide 
himself  a small  atelier.  The  finished  drawing  was 
seen  by  Scott  himself,  and  so  much  approved  by 
him,  that  he  wrote  his  name  under  it— an  auto- 
graph which,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  transferred 
to  the  stone.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
supply  an  impression  of  this  lithographic  portrait 
for  the  use  of  the  editor  of  the  forthcoming  illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  Scott  Exhibition  held  in 
Edinburgh,  July  and  August,  1871  ? 

William  Stirling  Maxwell. 

10,  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

Milton  Queries  : — 

■“  Southward  through  Eden  went  a river  large, 

Nor  chang’d  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hills 

Pass’d  underneath  ingulf’d  ; for  God  had  thrown 

That  mountain  as  his  garden-mould,  high  rais’d 

Upon  the  rapid  current  . . . 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  1.  222. 

Surely  “ garden- womZc/”  should  be  garden- 
wound  At  present  the  word  mound  suggests  to 
us  an  isolated,  more  or  less  rounded,  mass  of  earth ; 
but  in  Milton’s  time  it  was  applied  to  a long 
earthen  embankment  enclosing  a field  (see  Eve- 
lyn’s Sylva')^  and  it  is  nsed  in  this  sense  in  this 
same  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  (p.  134)  : — 

“ where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green. 

As  with  a rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a steep  wilderness.” 

Garden-mouZrf”  seems  devoid  of  meaning. 

J.  Dixon. 

Noel  Family.— Martin  Noel  of  London,  mer- 
chant, represented  Stafford  (of  which  town  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a native)  in  Parliament  from 
1656  to  1658.  He  was  knigbted  on  September  2, 
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1662 ; and,  dying  before  1667,  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Martin  of  London,  who  likewise  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1665.  One  of  these 
Sir  Martins  built  and  endowed  an  almshouse  at 
Stafford,  prior  to  1693,  and  had  a “ cousin  ” 
Walter  Noel.  I shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  these 
gentlemen  were  related  to  the  Noels  of  Hilcote? 
Walter  Noel,  the  “ cousin”  of  the  founder  of  the 
almshouse,  I take  to  he  Walter  Noel  of  Hilcote, 
who  was  living  in  1693. 

The  first  Sir  Martin  may  have  been  the  son  of 
Edward  Noel  of  Stafford,  who,  somewhere  about 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
married  Grace  Noel,  daughter  of  James  Noel  of 
Peshall,  CO.  Stafford  •,  which  James  was  a second 
cousin  of  the  above-named  Walter  Noel  of  Hil- 
cote. But  how  was  Edward  related  to  his  wife’s 
family  ? 

Is  he  the  “Edward  Noel  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Commissioner  of  the  Excise,”  who  left  some  daugh- 
ters and  coheiresses,  one  of  whom  (Mary  by  name) 
was  married  to  Bartholomew  Tate  ? William 
Brydges  of  the  Middle  Temple,  born  in  1663, 
married  Susan,  daughter  of  an  Edward  Noel,  Esq. 

I may  mention  that  the  above  James  Noel  had 
a son  Edward  Noel  of  Peshall,  who,  according  to 
Collins  (who  quotes  Segar’s  MS.  Baronagium), 
died  in  1670.  Had  this  Edward  any  issue  ? 

Any  information  about  the  Stafford  and  Peshall 
branches  of  this  family  will  he  acceptable. 

H.  Sydney  Grazebrook. 

Stourbridge. 

Old  Seals.— On  a charter  in  my  possession  hear- 
ingdate29  Edw. III.  (1356),  and  con tainingarelease 
of  claim  to  lands  from  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Henry 
de  Bromwych  (afterwards  wife  of  Henry  Chattok) 
to  Thomas  Chattok  of  Bromwych  — witnesses : 
Henry  Battesone,  Will.  Chattok,  Geffry  le  Wehbe 
(the  weaver)  and  others— there  is  an  oval  seal  of 
red  wax  appended  with  the  following  arms  upon 
it : Cheq.  two  Catharine-wheels,  surmounted  by 
a charger  containing  a decapitated  human  head. 
The  circumscription  (if  any)  on  the  left  side  of 
the  seal  is  broken  off ; that  on  the  right  is,  as  far 
as  I can  decipher  it,  bsint  aivs  hah.... 
or  the  last  legible  letter  may  he  R.  Is  this  the 
seal  of  De  Bromwych,  or  who  ? It  evidently  has 
reference  to  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist 
by  Herod.  May  it  not  he  the  seal  of  some  religi- 
ous order  or  house,  and  nsed  by  the  ecclesiastia 
who  drew  up  the  charter^ — ^perhaps  one  of  the 
witnesses  P 

Can  any  one  describe  the  seal  of  the  Prior  of 
Cokesford,  Norfolk,  as  I find  a Will.  Chattok 
held  a living  under  that  prior  in  1361,  and  the 
Prior  of  Cokesford  in  1315  was  Win.  de  Hamp- 
ton or  Hempton,  a place  about  five  miles  from 
here  ? A Robert  Chattok  held  under  this  prior  in 
1312.  C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 
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Stafeord  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
throw  any  lig’ht  on  an  ohscure  branch  of  the  great 
house  of  Stafford,  living  in  the  parishes  of  Sled- 
mere  and  Thwing  in  the  East  Riding,  during  the 
reigns  of  .Tames  I.,  Charles  I.  and  IL,  and  William 
and  Mary,  and  bearing  the  device  of  the  swan, 
from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  youngest  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  father  of  Ann  Plantagenet,  Countess  of 
Stafford  ? 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  at  Thwing  is  a 
small  brass,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Eobert  Stafford,  Esq.,  a Ser- 
vant of  y®  Lord,  who  departed  this  life  the  27‘^  daye  of 
September  in  y®  yeare  of  y®  Lord  1671.” 

Above  the  inscription  are  the  arms  of  Stafford, 
surmounted  by  the  crest,  “ the  swan  of  Bucking- 
ham ” rising  out  of  a ducal  coronet.  From  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  inscription,  and  from 
his  name  occurring  as  one  of  the  justices  of  peace 
for  the  East  Riding  during  the  Commonwealth, 
before  whom  marriages  were  solemnised,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  this  Mr.  Robert  Stafford  be- 
longed to  the  Puritan  party,  which  may  also 
account  for  his  refusing  to  appear  before  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  to  prove  his  right  to  bear  the  illus- 
trious coat  of  arms  which  is  emblazoned  above  his 
tomb. 

The  following  entries,  from  the  parish  registers 
of  Hutton,  Cranswick,  and  Thwing,  bear  out  this 
conjecture:  — 

1671.  Hutton  Cranswick:  “Robert  Stafford,  Gent.,  of 
Thwing,  for  non-payment  of  the  duty  for  the  opening  of 
the  ground  in  the  Church  for  a grave  to  bury  his  brother 
George  in,  and  for  demeaning  himself  indecently  att  the 
said  buryall,” — ^the  fee  demanded  being  3s.  4d. 

1671.  Thwing:  “Newark  Beckwith,  Charles  Roper  and 
M”.  Mary  Conyers,  Widow,  for  using  indecent  gestures 
in  the  Church  in  time  of. Divine  Service.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Conyers  was  sister  to  Robert  Stafford. 

In  the  7th  year  of  King  James  I.,  Thomas 
Stafford,  who  I conceive  to  have  been  the  father 
of  this  Robert  Stafford,  had  a lease  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Sir  Timothy  Hutton  of  the  manor 
house  and  divers  cottages,  lands,  and  tenements 
of  Sledmere,  at  the  rent  of  14/, ; and  in  this  lease 
of  the  manor  house,  &c.,  he  is  described  without 
the  conventional  appellation  of gentleman.”  He 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  aforementioned  Robert, 
very  pos.sihly  belonged  to  the  Puritan  party. 

I am  desirous  to  ascertain  what  was  the  exact 
connection  of  these  Staffords  with  the  great  Buck- 
ingham family,  and  when  they  may  have  first 
migrated  into  the  East  Riding.  C.  S. 

Swift’s  ‘‘Gulliver’s  Travels.”  — The  first 
edition  of  Swift’s  immortal  Gullive7''s  Travels  is 
London,  172G,  two  volumes — rather  a scarce  hook, 
of  which  a copy  is  before  me.  I have  been  a 
good  deal  puzzled  by  another  copy  lately  acquired, 
and  now  also  before  me.  The  first  I had  of 
I’ickering,  and  I sliall  call  A.  This  cost  a good 


sum,  and  is  hound  by  Bedford  in  Ids  best  style. 
The  second  I had  of  Arthur  for  a small  price ; it 
is  only  half-calf  and  paper  sides.  This  I shall 
call  B.  Looking  on  A and  B as  duplicate  copies, 
I was  not  a little  astonished  to  find  minute  differ- 
ences in  the  title-pages,  list  of  parts,  “ The  Pub- 
lisher to  the  Reader,”  &c.,  and  chiefly  in  the 
paging : A being  paged  regularly  from  beginning 
to  end  of  each  volume,  while  B is  paged  separately 
for  each  part — ^two  parts  going  to  each  volume. 
The  portrait  facing  title  is  certainly  very  much 
fresher  in  B.  Is  it  known  if  there  was  a second 
edition,  or  reimpression  of  the  first  edition,  with- 
out change  of  date  or  title-page  ? The  title-page 
of  B is  as  below ; — 

“ Travels  into  several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World. 
In  Four  Parts.  By  Lemuel  Gulliver,  first  a Surgeon 
and  then  a Captain  of  several  Ships.  Vol.  I.  London : 
Printed  for  Benj.  Motte,  at  the  Middle  Temple-Gate,  in 
Fleet-street,  mdcoxxvi.” 

C.  D.  L. 

George  Watson  Taylor.—-!  had  often  heard 
of  the  great  wealth  of  this  person,  hut  only  lately 
read  in  the  Gentleman^ s Magazine  of  Nov.  1816, 
(p.  460)  that— - 

“ he  was  the  purchaser  of  Houghton  Hall  . . . For  that 
mansion,  and  a large  quantity  of  land  round  it,  he  gave 
the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  350,000/. ; still,  however, 
not  purchasing  the  whole  of  the  marquis’s  estate  in 
Suffolk.  Mr.  Ta34or,  as  we  hear,  is  bound  by  the  will  of 
his  ancestor  to  expend  700,000/.  in  landed  estates ; and 
besides  the  income  which  may  arise  from  them,  he  has 
96,000/.  a year.” 

Where  can  I learn  more  of  him  P Did  not  Erle- 
stoke  Park  (query  in  Wiltshire)  belong  to  himP 
What  a lesson  to  fortune-hunters  would  he  the 
history  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  Beckford,  Long 
Pole  Wellesley,  Hughes  or  “the  Golden”  Ball, 
Watson  Taylor,  and  many  others  that  might  he 
cited  of  the  last  century  ! W.  P. 

[George  Watson,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  to 
Anna  Susanna  Taylor  (daughter  of  John  Tajdor,  Bart., 
of  Lyssons,  Jamaica),  assumed  by  royal  licence,  June  19, 
1815,  the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Taylor.  Mr. 
G.  Watson-Taylor  then  became  seated  at  Erlesloke  Park, 
near  Devizes,  Wilts,  and  for  manj’-  years  represented 
Devizes  in  Parliament.  The  unfortunate  depreciation  of 
W^est  India  property  having  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the 
vast  fortune  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a sale  of  the  magnificent 
assemblage  of  property^  at  Erlestoke  mansion  by  George 
Robins  took  place  on  July  9,  1832,  and  twenty  succeed- 
ing days.  See  the  printed  Catalogue  of  the  furniture, 
pictures,  &c.,  pp.  220,  and  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  August, 
1832,  p.  162.  Mr.  G.  Watson-Tajdor  died  on  May  6, 
1841,  having  had  by  the  heiress  of  Taylor  (oh.  Jan.  6, 
1853)  four  sons  and  one  daughter.— Burke’s  Landed 
Gentry,  ed.  1871,  p.  1361,  and  Burke’s  Visitation  of  Seats 
and  Arms,  ii.  234,  A portrait  of  Mr.  G.  Watson-Taylor 
is  prefixed  to  his  Pieces  of  Poetry,  ed.  1830,  2 vols.  Svo.] 

A Trade  long  established.-— 

“ There  is  in  Hungerford  Street,  Strand,  a tallow- 
chandler’s  business  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
same  familj’’  in  succession  and  descent,  and  in  the  same 
place,  ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which 
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business  bad  been  established  in  her  reign : the  present 
master  of  the  business  being  William  Hedges.” — (Jent.'s 
Mag,,  1816,  86,  i.  520. 

Is  another  instance  known  of  so  long  a con- 
tinuance of  a trade  in  one  locality  ? The  street 
was,  I presume,  pulled  down  for  the  formation 
perhaps  of  Hungerford  Market;  if  not,  for  the 
present  railway  station.  W.  P. 

Mr.  Turner. — Was  this  gentleman  member 
for  Yorkshire  in  1746  ? I should  be  glad  of  any 
information  about  him ; as  also  to  learn  the  names 
of  six  or  eight  priests  who,  through  his  influence, 
were  committed  to  gaol  at  the  time.  A.  E.  G. 

Value  oe  Coin.— I have  had  a coin  sent  me  to 
say  of  what  value  it  is  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  answer  the  question.  Will  you 
kindly  do  so  for  me  ? It  is  a guinea  of  Wil- 
liam III.’s  reign.  On  the  obverse  the  king’s  head; 
legend,  gvlielmvs  hi  dei  gra  rex.  On  reverse 
a crown,  with  two  (apparently)  sceptres  crossed 

I 

in  saltire  behind  it ; legend,  gvinea,  beneath  the 

w 

crown.  I enclose  a slight  sketch  of  it,  which  will 
explain  it  better  than  my  description.  D.  0.  E. 

[As  there  is  no  type  of  this  coin  in  the  British  Museum 
■we  would  advise  our  correspondent  to  submit  it  to  the 
officials  of  the  coin  department. — Ed.] 

Victory  over  the  Dutch  on  June  3, 1665.  — 
Where  is  the  fullest  contemporary  account  in 
English  of  this  sea-fight  to  be  found  ? A. 

[Consult  Pepys’s  Diary,  edit.  1854,  ii.  197,  243,  259  ; 
iv.  221,  222,  224,  262;  Evelyn’s  Diary,  passim;  and 
“N.  &.  Q.”  2“d  S.  ix.  257.] 

White  Clife  [Leaf  ?]  Cross.  — On  a hill 
rising  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Princes’  Pis- 
borough,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  is  to  be 
seen  a huge  cross  of  the  Roman  form,  cut  deep 
into  the  solid  chalk.  As  looked  at  from  the  rail- 
road it  seems  to  rest  upon  a triangular  base,  evi- 
dently a chalk-pit,  going  down  deep  into  the  side 
of  the  hill.  As  this  cross  is  said  to  be  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  I can  gather  no  information 
respecting  it  from  persons  in  the  neighbourhood, 
according  to  my  usual  custom,  I seek  light  through 
the  medium  of  N.  & Q.” 

Edward  Tew,  M.A. 

[“The  woods  of  Hampden  terminate  to  the  north  upon 
the  bare  brow  of  a lofty  hill,  called  Green  Halv,  on  the 
side  of  which  is  cut,  in  the  chalk,  the  form  of  a cross, 
which  is  seen  from  all  the  countrj^  round.  This  monu- 
ment, of  very  remote  antiquity,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  White  Leaf  Cross,  and  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wise  (in  a 
learned  letter  to  Browne  Willis  on  the  subject  of  Saxon 
Antiquities)  to  have  been  designed  in  commemoration 
of  a victory  gained  by  Edward,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
over  the  Danes,  early  in  the  tenth  century.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  probability,  to  have  been  intended 
as  a memorial  of  the  last  battle  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
with  the  Britons,  which  was  fought  over  the  extensive 
plain  of  Risborough  and  Saunderton,  when  on  this  height 


and  on  the  Bledlow  Ridge  which  adjoins  it  the  Saxon 
princes  planted  their  victorious  standards  to  recal  their 
troops  from  the  pursuit.”  (Lord  Nugent’s  Memorials  of 

John  Hampden,  131.)  Consult  also  Lipscomb’s 

Buckinghamshire,  ii.  412  ; Beauties  of  England  and  If^ales, 
i.  127  ; and  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Berks,  Bucks,  and 
Oxfordshire,  ed.  1860,  p.  111.] 

New  Zealander  and  London  Bridge.  — Is 
it  generally  known  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  often 
quoted  image  of  the  New  Zealander  on  London 
Bridge,  &c.,  is  not  original  ? If  not,  perhaps  this 
notice  may  be  in  place  in  “N.  & Q.”  In  the 
London  Magazine  for  July  1745,  under  the  head 
of  a well-written  satirical  essay,  entitled — 

“ Humorous  Thoughts  on  the  Removal  of  the  Seat  of 
Empire  and  Commerce ; with  Examples  from  many  Cities 
of  Antiquity,”— 

I find  the  following  paragraph : — 

“ When  I have  been  indulging  this  thought  1 have,  in 
imagination,  seen  the  Britons  of  some  future  century 
walking  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  then  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  rendered  almost  impassable  with  rubbish. 
The  father  points  to  his  son  where  stood  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Monument,  the  Bank,  the  Mansion-house,  and  other 
places  of  the  first  distinction.  Such  as  one  traveller  now 
shows  another,  of  less  experience,  the  venerable  ruins  of 
Pagan  Rome,”  &c. 

I think  this  looks  very  like  the  original  of 
Macaulay’s  figure.  J.  Md. 

[Several  writers  have  already  been  mentioned  as  likely 
to  have  suggested  Lord  Macaulay’s  graphic  sketch  of  the 
“New  Zealander,”  e.  Volney,  Horace  Walpole,  Kirke 
White,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Shelley.  (See  “ N.  & Q.,” 
S.  ix.  74,  159,  361).  The  extract  from  the  London 
Magazine,  1745,  must  take  the  precedence  in  point  of 
time.] 

BATTLE  OF  EVESHAM. 

S.  ix.  14.) 

The  Anglo-Norman  poem  on  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham will  be  found  in  The  Political  Songs  of  Eng- 
land, edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  T.  Wright, 
Esq.  An  English  translation  in  prose  is  given 
below  the  original.  Mr.  Wright  in  a note  (p.  368) 
states  that  a translation  in  English  verse,  by 
George  Ellis,  is  contained  in  the  second  edition  of 
Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs  (1829).  Is  not  this  trans- 
lation by  Sir  W.  Scott  ? 

Sir  F.  Palgrave’s  volume  appears  to  have  been 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1826,  in  which  year 
it  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  the  Quarterly 
(vol.  XXV.) : — 

“ Translations  from  the  Servian  Minstrelsy  : to  which 
are  added  some  specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  Romances, 
4to.  London,  1826.” 

Mr.  Lockhart  states — 

“ the  noble  ballad  on  the  battle  of  Evesham, 

‘ Ore  est  ocys  la  flur  de  pris  qe  taunt  savoit  de  guere, 

Ly  Quens  Mountfort  sa  dure  mort  molt  en  plorra  la 
terre,’  &c., 
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. . . . was  long  ago  translated  as  well  as  possible  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.” 

He  adds  in  a foot-note — 

“ It  is  hardlr  right  that  this  fine  version  of  a fine  poem 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  buried  in  Ritson’s  Songs.  Why 
is  it  not  included  in  the  editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
works  ? ” 

I have  not  seen  this  translation  in  any  edition 
of  Scott’s  poetry.  The  first  verse  is  as  follows  : — 
“ In  woeful  wise  my  song  shall  rise, 

M}’’  heart  impells  the  strain  ; 

Tears  fit  the  song,  which  tells  the  wrong 
. Of  gentle  Barons  slayn. 

Fayr  peace  to  gaine  they  fought  in  va3m, 

Their  house  to  ruin  gave. 

And  limb  and  life  to  butcheryng  knife, 

Our  native  land  to  save. 

Chorus. 

“ Now  lowW  lies  the  flower  of  pries, 

That  could  so  much  of  weir  ; 

Erie  Montfort’s  scathe,  and  heavy  death, 

Shall  cost  the  world  a tear.” 

In  the  sixth  verse  the  line — 

“ Pres  de  son  cors,  le  bon  tresors,  une  heyre  troverent,” 

is  translated  by  Mr.  Wright,  ^‘Near  his  body,  the 
good  treasure,  an  heir  they  found,”  and  ex- 
plained — ^ 

“ I suppose  this  refers  to  Guy  de  Montfort,  Simon’s 
second  son,  whv  was  taken  prisoner  at  Evesham,  but 
afterwards  escaped  and  fled  to  the  Continent.” 

The  poetical  translation  is — 

“ His  bosom  nere,  a treasure  dere, 

A sackcloths  shirt  they  founde.” 

Which  is  probably  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
word  “ heyre.”  Indeed  the  heir  is  mentioned  in 
the  next  verse — 

“ Priez  touz,  mes  amis  douz,  le  fitz  Seiute  Marie 
Qe  I’enfantj  her  puissant,  meigne  en  bone  vie.” 

K,  Bartsch,  in  the  glossary  to  his  Chrestomathie 
de  I'ancien  Franqais,  has  “ here,  cilice^  Bussge- 
xoand'^  E.  M.  Barry. 

Scothorne  Vicarage. 


“GOD’S  MILLS  GRIND  SLOWLY.” 

S.  vi.  439,  563.) 

George  Herbert,  no  doubt,  gives  this  proverb, 
but  itds  of  much  earlier  date  than  hi^Jacula  Pru- 
de7itu7n,  being  found  in  Plutarch’s  Essay,  De  His 
qui  sero  a Numine  pwiiuntur  (c.  3)  : — 

"Clare  ovx  rl  xP’ho’i/J-oi'  eveari  to7s  6\pe  St)  rovrois 
aKeiv  Xeyoyevois  yvKois  rwu  Oewitj  Kal  ‘iroiovai  rrju  Slktju 
a/iavpavy  Kal  rhu  <p6^ov  e^irrjXov  rrjs  Kauias. 

“ So  then  I do  not  see  what  advantage  there  is  to  those 
who  are  said  to  grind,  though  it  may  be  late,  in  the  mills 
of  the  gods,  since  in  this  way  justice  is  obscured,  and  the 
fear  of  acting  unjustly  is  altogether  obliterated.” 

This  has  been  formed  into  a Greek  hexameter,  I 
know  not  by  whom : — 

0>|/e  Oewtt  aXeovai  fJLvXoiy  aXeovai  8e  Xeirrdv, 


In  collections  of  proverbs  of  mediaeval  times  it  I 
is  given  as  Sero  moluntDeoruin  molse  ; ” Late  f 
(but  sure)  grind  God’s  mills.”  The  idea  of  the  I 
long-suffering  of  God  with  man’s  wickedness  is  . 
not  only  found  in  our  most  holy  faith,  but  could 
scarcely  escape  the  notice  of  the  more  observant 
of  the  ancients.  Even  so  early  as  Homer  {II.  iv. 
160)  we  find  the  idea  strongly  expressed : — 

EiTrep  yap  re  Kal  avriK  ’OXv/jlitlos  ovk  ereXeaaeVf 

“'Ek:  re  Kal  o^e  reXei,  avv  re  faeydXw  aneriaav. 

“ For  though  the  God  of  Oljunpus  does  not  inflict  im- 
mediate punishment,  he  will  do  so  though  it  may  be  late, 
and  the  wicked  will  suffer  severely.” 

The  slowness  of  punishment  is  expressed  beauti- 
fully in  the  following  fragment  of  Euripides : — 

OvTOL  TTpoaeXBova^  fj  AtK77  ae  Trc^Trore 
riaiVet  TTpos  ^Trap,  ouSe  ru>v  dXXuv  fiporcav 
Tbu  dSiKoVy  dXXd  aiya,  kui  (ipaSel  ttoSI 
'2.reLXovaay  p-dpirrei  rovs  kukovs  ael  ^porwv. 

“Vengeance  comes  not  openly  either  upon  you  or  any 
other  wicked  man,  but  steals  silently  and  imperceptibly, 
placing  its  foot  on  the  bad.” 

Zenobius  (cent.  iv.  11)  and  other  paroemiogra-  | 
phists  express  the  idea  somewhat  differently : — ' 
Zeus  Kareide  SitpOepaSy  “ Jupiter  is 

late  in  looking  into  his  note-book,”  where  he  has  ' 
collected  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  an  idea  which 
we  mark  when  we  exclaim,  “ He  has  got  his 
deserts  ” if  punishment  has  at  last  overtaken  some  ■ 
scoundrel. 

If  we  turn  to  Roman  writers  we  have  it  in  i 
Horace  (Od.  iii.  2,  30)  : — 

“ Raro  antecedentem  scelestum  i 

Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo  ; ” 

and  in  Persius  {Sat.  ii,  24)  : — 

“ Ignovisse  putas,  quia,  cum  tonat,  ocius  ilex  I 

Sulfure  discutitur  sacro,  quam  tuque  dorausque  ? ” ! 

This  is  well  expressed  by  Metastasio  in  his  Sant’  \ 
Elena  al  Calvario : — ; 

“ Veggo  ben  io  perche,  ; 

Padre  del  Ciel,  non  b ; 

Pin.  frettoloso  il  fulmine  i 

Gr  ingrati  a incenerir.  ; 

“Tardo  a punir  discendi,  I 

O perche  il  reo  s’  emendi,  i 

0 perche  il  giusto  acquisti 
Merito  nel  soffrir.”  j 

“ 1 see  well,  O heavenly  Father,  why  thy  thunderbolts 
do  not  hasten  to  destroy  the  impious.  Thou  art  slow  to 
punish,  either  that  bad  men  may  have  time  to  repent,  or 
that  the  righteous  may  be  made  perfect  through  suffer-  | 
ing.” 

I have  no  doubt  many  passages  might  be  cited 
in  our  English  poets,  but  I give  merely  one  from  ! 
Milton  {Paradise  Lost,  x.'  858)  : — 

“ But  death  comes  not  at  call ; justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries.” 

C.  T.  Ramage. 
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“ AS  STRAIGPIT  AS  A DIE.” 

(4^'’  S.  ix.  119,  185,  249.) 

The  precise  words  or  the  exact  meaning  of  an 
old  saying  cannot,  I take  it,  be  found  by  random 
quotations  from  the  classics  or  inapposite  and 
tortuous  “ Shaksperiana.”  Such  might  have  done 
service  for  “ the  famous  hands  ” in  old  J acob 
Tonson’s  days;  but  will  not,  I apprehend,  have 
much  weight  in  “N.  & Q.”  a.d.  1872.  If  W.(l)’s 
interpretation  of  this  saying  is  correct,  the  words 
should  be  ‘‘  As  square  as  the  dice.”  The  proper 
way  to  find  the  precise  words  and  meaning  must 
be  by  ascertaining  how  the  saying  was  and  is 
used.  What  made  me  so  confident  in  my  first 
reply,  as  to  its  being  “ as  level  as  a die,”  was  that 
I have  used  it  myself  for  thirty  years.  I caught 
it  ” from  a relative  born  “ anent  the  three  sevens,” 
1777.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  it  (with  many 
others  that  1 have  made  a note  of)  from  his 
father,  who  was  born  about  the  century  before 
last;  so  that  its  pedigree  runs  back  to  the  early 
period  of  the  intricate  gear  so  ably  described  by 
Me,  Gr.  Wallis  as  the  “old  mode  of  stamping,” 
and  contradicts  his  interpretation  of  the  saying. 
In  fact,  “ as  level  as  a die  ” is  doubly  applicable 
to  the  old  mode,  because  not  only  the  fixed  but 
the  descending  die  in  particular  would  have  to 
be  firmly  set  and  exactly  level  in  the  machinery 
to  secure  a perfect  impression,  as  the  old  mode 
was  more  violent  in  its  operation.  I can  name 
several  gentlemen  in  this  neighbourhood  who  can 
confirm  my  opinion.  I have  never  heard  it  used  but 
in  the  sense  of  levelness.  The  aged  relative  quoted 
was  a sportsman,  known  to  several  readers  and 
some  writers  in  “ N . & Q.” ; and.  whether  describ- 
ing the  floor  of  a cock-pit,  the  contour  of  a race- 
course, the  state  of  a bowling-green,  or  the  surface 
of  the  water  on  a calm  day,  his  simile  would  in- 
variably be— “It  was  as  level  as  a die,  sir.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  saying 
arose  and  was  perpetuated  b}’"  the  appearance  of 
new  coinage  from  time  to  time. 

It  does  not  mean  smooth,  as  neither  side  of  a 
coin  is  so  literally ; but  level,  so  that  the  flgures 
and  inscriptions  upon  the  obverse  and  reverse  are 
evenly  stamped,  and  appear  without  elevations  or 
depressions.  C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 


DEFECTS  IN  MARRIAGE  REGISTERS. 

(4‘h  S.  ix.  277.) 

Having  seen  the  registers  of  a large  number  of 
parishes,  both  small  and  great,  I believe  the  omis- 
sion complained  of  will  be  found  far  more  generally 
in  the  latter  than  the  former,  much  time  being 
necessarily  taken  up  in  filling  up  the  double  re- 
gisters of  several  married  couples ; and  both  par- 
ties to  the  contract  shy  of  telling,  perhaps  for  the 


first  time  to  each  other,  their  exact  ages ; both 
also,  in  country  parishes,  often,  apparently,  wofully 
ignorant  of  their  own  ages.  I have,  from  the  first 
time  I had  to  make  an  entry,  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  ages  correctly ; and  have 
sometimes  been  amused  at  a discussion  between 
the  man  or  wife  and  the  clerk,  who  appeared  to 
know  better  what  was  the  husband’s  or  wife’s  age 
than  themselves. 

Frequently,  I could  plainly  see  that  the  age 
stated  was  a mere  guess,  probably  ten  years  from 
the  truth,  and  in  despair  of  even  approximating  to 
it,  have  entere’d  “full  age.”  But  it  is  certainly 
most  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  both  parties, 
that  they  should  overcome  their  reluctance  to 
state  their  ages  exactly. 

In  connection  with  this,  may  I be  allowed  to 
point  out  an  error,  as  I .conceive  it  to  be,  almost 
universally  fallen  into  by  the  clergy,  and  of  which 
I have  myself  many  times  been  guilty,  viz.,  after 
performing  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  marriage, 
or  burial,  entering,  under  the  usual  heading  “ By 
whom  the  ceremony  was  performed,”  “ Officiating 
Minister,”  in  a church  where,  perhaps,  no  other 
service  of  any  kind  is  performed  by  the  person 
who  so  styles  himself.  “ Officiating  Minister  ” 
can  only  mean  one  who,  for  a short  time  at  least, 
takes  the  regular  minister’s  place,  and  officiates  in 
the  ordinary  services ; and  when  a clerk  from 
another  parish  performs  simply  “ a surplice  duty,” 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  enter  his  own  title  as  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of 
so  and  so  ? There  would  then  be  no  risk,  a few 
years  later,  of  clergymen  being  supposed  to  have 
had  pastoral  charge  of  parishes  of  which  they 
never  were  in  charge.  I regret  now  having, 
through  inadvertence,  committed  “ a multitude  of 
sins  ” in  this  way  myself. 

Francis  J.  Leachman. 

20,  Compton  Terrace,  Highbury. 


“THE  WEARIN’  O’  THE  GREEN:”  “SHAN 
VAN  VOCHT.” 

(4*^*  S.  ix.  301.) 

I send  two  of  the  songs  asked  for  by  Me.  Hamil- 
ton : — 

The  Wearin’  o’  the  Green. 

“ Och  ! have  ye  heard  the  cruel  news, 

The  nevps  that’s  going  round  ? — 

The  shamrock  is  by  law  forbid 
To  grow  on  Irish  ground. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  no  more  we’ll  kape, 

His  colour  can’t  be  seen, 

For  there’s  a cruel  law  against 
The  wearin’  o’  the  green. 

“ I met  with  Napper  Tandy, 

And  he  took  me  by  the  hand : 

Oh  ! how  is  poor  old  Ireland, 

And  how  does  she  stand  ? 
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’Tis  the  most  distressful  country 
That  ever  yet  was  seen, 

For  they’re  hanging  men  and  women  there 
For  wearin’  o’  the  green.’ 

“ Oh ! if  the  colour  we  must  wear 
Be  England’s  cruel  red, 

Let  it  remind  us  of  the  blood 
That  Ireland  has  shed  ; 

Then  take  the  shamrock  from  your  hat. 

And  fling  it  on  the  sod, 

And  never  fear  ’twill  take  root  there 
Tho’  under  foot  ’tis  trod. 

‘‘  When  law  can  stop  the  blades  of  grass 
From  growing  as  they  grow. 

And  when  the  leaves  in  summer  time 
Their  colour  cease  to  show. 

Oh  ! then  I’ll  change  the  favour 
That  I wear  in  my  cawbeen  ; 

But  till  that  time,  please  God,  I’ll  stick 
To  wearin’  o’  the  green.” 

The  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

“The  sainted  isle  of  old,  said  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 

The  parent  and  the  mould  of  the  beautiful  and  bold. 
Has  her  sainted  heart  waxed  cold  ? says  the  Shan  V an 
Vocht. 

“The  French  are  on  the  say,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
The  French  are  on  the  say,“  they’ll  be  here  without 
delay. 

And  the  orange  shall  decay,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
“Where  shall  the  encampment  be  ? says  the  Shan  Van 
Vocht. 

On  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  with  their  pikes  in  good 
repair. 

And  Lord  Edward  shall  be  there,  says  the  Shan  Van 
Vocht. 

“What  colours  shall  they  wear  ? says  the  Shan  Van 
Vocht. 

What  colours  should  be  seen,  where  our  fathers’  homes 
have  been. 

But  our  own  immortal  green?  says  the  Shan  Van 
Vocht. 

[End  of  old  verses.] 

“ What  shall  our  yeomen  do  ? says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht- 
What  should  our  yeomen  do,  but  put  down  the  red  and 
blue. 

And  to  Ireland  be  true  ? says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

“ Shall  Ireland  then  be  free  ? says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
Yes,  Ireland  shall  be  free,  and  we’ll  plant  the  laurel- 
tree. 

And  we’ll  call  it  liberty,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
“The  Saxon  and  the  Dane,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
The  Saxon  and  the  Dane  our  immortal  hills  profane  : 

O confusion  seize  the  twain  ! says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
“ What  are  the  chiefs  to  do  ? says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
What  should  the  chieftains  do  but  treat  the  hireling 
crew 

To  a touch  of  Brian  Boroimh  ? savs  the  Shan  Van 
Vocht.” 

These  last  four  verses  are  a modern  addition  to 
the  original ; the  tune  is,  I believe,  old.  The 
Wearin’  o’  the  Green”  is  arranged  for  the  piano 
by  Kuhe. 

Oliver  Holmes  says  in  his  Metrical  Essay,  a 
propos  of  Yankee  Doodle,”  that — 

“ When  victory  follows  with  our  eagle’s  glance. 

Our  nation’s  anthem  is  a countrv  dance.” 

B.  C. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  THE  BIOGBAPIIER. 

S.  ix.  319.) 

The  materials  on  which  Allan  Cunningham 
founded  his  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Raehurn  were 
derived  direct  from  the  painter’s  son,  and  con- 
sisted mainly  of  a very  long  letter  (equal  to  at 
least  ten  epistles  of  these  degenerate  days),  and 
a pamphlet  memoir  of  twenty-seven  octavo  pages, 
which  I believe  to  be  a reprint  from  the  Annual 
Biography  and  Obituary.  Both  the  pamphlet  and 
the  letter  are  now  before  me,  and  neither  contains 
any  hint  of  Mrs.  Raeburn’s  previous  marriage. 
The  son  simply  says — 

“ Sir  Henry  married,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
Ann  Edgar,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Edgar,  Esquire, 
of  Bridgelands,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Peter  and 
myself,  as  mentioned  in  the  Memoir.” 

After  the  publication  of  the  Life,  several  cor- 
respondents pointed  out  the  omission,  and  gave 
particulars  regarding  Mr.  Leslie,  the  lady’s  first 
husband.  The  earliest  of  them  describes  him  as^ 

a wine  and  seed  merchant  at  the  Cross,  in  part- 
nership with  that  highly  respected  magistrate 
Provost  Elder;  ” adding,  “ When  a boy  I was  in- 
timate with  Jamie  Leslie  and  Harry  Raeburn,  her 
sons  by  her  two  husbands.”  A later  correspondent 
calls  him  “ Count  Leslie  ” (I  presume  a nickname) 
and  traces  the  connections  of  his  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Jacobina  Vere  and  Mrs.  Ann  Inglis,  indi- 
viduals regarding  whom  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
will  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance.  These 
correspondents  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  families,  and  write  specially 
as  correctors,  but  not  one  word  do  they  say  against 
the  story  which  S.  is  pleased,  forty  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  book,  to  characterise  as  an 

extravagant  invention.”  It  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant that  the  son  of  the  two  actors  in  the 
story,  who  himself  took  such  an  interest  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Memoir,  never  hinted  an  objec- 
tion to  the  statement;  and  it  has  been  quoted 
without  any  doubt  of  its  authenticity  by  a man  so 
intimate  with  Edinburgh  and  its  traditions  as  the 
late  Robert  Chambers.  With  regard  to  what  S. 
in  his  wisdom  is  pleased  to  consider  a “ farther 
exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  the  story,”  the  fact, 
namely,  that  an  artist  in  his  teens  became  en- 
amoured of  a fair  sitter  a few  years  older  than 
himself,  I am  content  to  leave  that  part  of  the 
question  to  the  sense,  or  it  may  be  the  experience 
of  your  readers. 

Being  unable  to  trace  the  precise  source  from 
which  the  anecdote  was  derived,  I must  venture 
upon  a conjecture.  The  Lives  of  the  Painters 
formed  a portion  of  Mr.  Murray’s  Family  Library, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  under  the  same 
editorship  as  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  I possess 
a heap  of  letters  written  by  Mr.  Lockhart  on  the 
subject  of  the  six  volumes.  One  of  them  I sub- 
join. It  is  dated  Chiefswood,  September  3, 1831 : 
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‘<Dear  Allan, — In  correcting  your  sheets,  please  ob- 
serve that  it  does  not  do  in  a book  of  this  kind  to  read 
about  ‘ the  King,’  ‘ the  Prince,’  ‘ the  Bishop  of  London,’ 
‘the  Lord  Chancellor,’  and  so  forth.  Always  give  the 
name.  Is  it  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  Bishop  Howley,  or 
who?  Hereafter  this  information  will  be  asked  for  in 
vain,  if  you  withhold  it.  I have  supplied  many  of  the 
names,  but  I can’t  do  so  by  all  in  this  bookless  glen. 
You  will  find  I have  added  a good  many  touches  to  the 
* Life  of  Raeburn,'  and  given  a puff  of  my  poor  friend 
Hugh  Williams  in  a note.  Sir  Walter  is  now  fixed  for 
Naples,  and  will  start  by  the  end  of  the  month,  about 
which  time  I also  shall  be  moving  southwards. 

“ Ever  yours,  &c.  &c. 

“ J.  G.  Lockhart.” 

Here,  at  any  rate,  is  proof  that  Lockhart,  who 
knew  Raeburn  well,  when  seated  at  the  elbow  of 
Scott,  who  knew  him  still  better,  found  nothing 
to  object  to  in  the  anecdote  ; but  I will  go  further 
still,  and  express  my  confident  belief  that  it  is 
one  of  the  “good  many  touches”  which  he  him- 
self inserted."^  Francis  CrNNiNonAM. 

Kensington. 

P.S,  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  add  that  the 
younger  Raeburn  writes,  “ It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Lockhart  are  to  furnish  you  with  their  recollec- 
tions, which  I have  no  doubt  will  be  very  valu- 
able.”—F.  C. 


“Fte,  gae  rtjb  her,”  etc.  (P*"  S.  ix.  240,  283.) 
You  will  find  in  Johnston’s  Musical  Museum 
(Blackwood,  Edinb.,  1839)  a passage  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  your  former  corre- 
spondents. It  is  as  follows  : — 

“This  air  is  very  ancient,  but  the  precise  era  of  its 
composition  is  unknown ; but  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  as  it  is  inserted  in  a MS.  music- 
book  written  in  the  old  notation  or  tableture  for  the  lute, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  her  son  and  succes- 
sor James  VI.  This  fine  old  tune  had  remained  very 
long  a favourite  in  England  ; for  about  the  beginning  of 
last  century  it  was  adapted  to  an  English  song  begin- 
ning— 

‘ How  can  they  taste  of  joys  or  grief 
Who  Beauty’s  power  did  never  prove  ? ’ 

“ Mr.  Gay  also  selected  it  as  a melody  for  one  of  his 
songs  in  his  musical  opera  of  Achilles,  beginning  ‘ Think 
what  anguish,’  which  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1733.  After  the  author’s  decease  this  song  was  sung 
by  Miss  Norsa  in  the  character  of  Deidamia.  Thomson 
published  this  tune  to  Ramsa5^’s  verses  in  his  Orpheus 
Caledonius  in  1725,  and  Watts,”  &c. 

Which  brings  all  I know  about  it  down  to  the 
point  where  Mr.  Chappell  left  it  in  your  last 
number.  J.  H. 

Stirling. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Cromwell,  Ph.  D. 
(4*^*  S.  ix.  198.)— It  is  not  often  that  the  editorial 
notes  in  “ N.  & Q.”  are  questionable ; but  I think 
that  in  the  one  at  p.  198  {supra)  there  is  a mis- 
take, with  which,  however,  Lewis  (the  historian 
of  Islington)  is  chargeable,  and  not  the  Editor  of 


“N.  & Q.”  As  Dr.  Cromwell  was  ordained  in  a 
dissenting  chapel  (in  my  presence,  as  a spectator), 
the  presumption  is  that  he  had  not  been  ordained 
previously.  When  clergymen  become  dissenting 
pastors,  their  episcopal  ordination  suffices,  and 
nothing  more  is  required.  Probably  the  word 
“minister”  in  Lewis  is  a printer’s  erratum  for 
“ member.” 

An  X Newingtonian  and  Green  Man. 

[It  was  our  own  lapsus  calami.  Lewis’s  words  are,  the 
“ liev.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  formerly  of  the  Church  of 
England.” — Ed.] 

Sealing-wax  (4^^  S.  ix.  263.)— To  this  query 
I would  beg  leave  to  add : Can  any  one  inform 
me  why  no  good  sealing-wax  is  to  be  had  any- 
where uow-a-days  for  love  or  money,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  what  is  called  “ India  seal- 
ing-wax”? I say  perhaps,  because  even  that  is 
not  easily  worked.  It  is  not,  I suspect,  at  the 
present  day  that  Johnson,  describing  that  concrete 
brittle  substance  called  “ lac  ” brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  would  say,  “ it  is  principally  used  in 
making  sealing-wax.”  What  is  now  sold  lacks  it 
altogether ; and  yet  how  desirable  was  its  durabi- 
lity ; how  it  enhances  the  value  of  a document  to 
have  the  seal,  and  that  in  good  condition ! I have 
letters  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  with  bright  red  wax  seals,  the 
coats  of  arms  on  which  have  maintained  to  this 
day  as  sharp  edges  as  though  the  impression  had 
only  just  been  taken;  whereas  now,  after  enclos- 
ing a letter  but  a short  time  in  a portfolio  or 
autograph-book,  the  seal  will  soon  get  obliterated. 
Fifty  years  ago  good  solid  sealing-wax  could  still 
be  procured.  To  be  sure  you  would  sometimes 
get  spurious  Dutch  wax,  with  Vel  brand  en  fast 
houd,  instead  of  “ Brand  vel  en  houd  fast  ” (burns 
well  and  holds  fast)  on  it. 

I have  aletter  oftheDukeof  Marlborough  (1821) 
with  the  arms  and  supporters,  with  the  motto 
of  the  Garter,  “ Honi  soit,”  &c.,  and  underneath 
“ Dieu  defende  le  droit  ” in  beautiful  preservation. 

I have  also  one  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford  (1832) 
with  the  motto,  “Nec  temere  nec  timide.”  Now 
I find  this  same  adage  beneath  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  a hook-nosed  dignitary  with  a large  wig, 
a.  la  Louis  XIV.,  and  richly  laced  dress,  painted 
by  J.  van  Helmont,  1713,  and  engraved  by  B. 
Picart,  1718.  There  is  no  name,  but  the  follow- 
ing inscription - 

“NEC  TEMERE,  NEC  TIMIDE 

[thus  translated] 

N’etre  dans  les  plus  grans  Emplois 

NI  TEMERAIEE  NI  TIMIDE; 

Prendre  en  tout  I’equite  pour  guide, 

Ne  parler  jamais  qu’avec  poids; 

Pour  le  bien  de  l’btat  agir  toujours  en  Pere 
De  ce  digne  consul  c’est  le  vrai  caracthre.” 

I should  like  to  know  who  this  worthy  consul 
is?  P.  A.  L. 
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Mauther  S.  ix.  95,  167,  207,  285.) — I 
think  that  this  term  as  applied  to  young  girls  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  may  have  originated  in  the 
following  way.  It  is  well  known  that  amongst 
working  people,  mothers  who  have  children  fast 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  delegating  their 
powers  for  the  day  to  the  eldest  daughter  to  avoid 
being  teased  in  domestic  affairs,  or  to  allow  time 
for  work  in  the  fields,  of  which  they  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves  to  increase  the  weekly  wages. 
On  assuming  this  new  character,  the  eldest  girls 
might  have  had  this  term  applied  to  them  by 
companions  more  free  from  domestic  cares.  It 
seems  but  a drawling  way  of  pronouncing  mother, 
and  such  as  they  would  use  it  in,  that  is,  iron- 
ically, and  in  imitation  of  the  young  children. 

C.  Chattoce;. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

This  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  English-Latin 
part  of  Elisha  Coles’s  Latm  Dictionary^  fifteenth 
edition,  London,  1749  — 

“ A mawther,  puella,  virguncula,  se,  fern” 

W.  E.  Tate. 

5,  Denmark  Row,  Camberwell. 

Burials  in  Gardens  (4^**  S.  viii.  2^(^ssim ; ix. 
98,  284.) — With  regard  to  this  once  frequent  cus- 
tom, which  has  now,  I believe,  become  nearly 
obsolete,  I read  in  a French  paper,  speaking  of 
the  celebrated  navigator  Lap^rouse  : — 

“ Un  incident  d’lui  interet  romanesque  se  rattache  au 
souvenir  de  notre  grand  navigateur.  Sa  noble  corapagne 
n’a  jamais  voulu,  malgre  sa  grande  beaute  qui  la  faisait 
rechercher,  contracter  une  nouvelle  union  ; elle  attendait 
son  mari,  et  I’a  attendu  toute  sa  vie.  Andre  Chenier, 
sensible  h tout  ce  qui  dtait  grand  et  delicat,  a parle  de 
M.  de  la  Perouse  dans  des  vers  charraants : — 

“ J’accuserais  les  vents  et  cette  mer  jalouse, 

Qui  retient,  qui  peut-etre  a garde  La  Perouse.” 

This  illustrious  man  knew  and  loved  the  beau- 
tiful and  faithful  Eleonore  de  Brondon  during  one 
of  his  voyages  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  On 
the  report  of  her  husband’s  death,  she  retired  to 
lament  his  untimely  end  with  her  friend  the 
Countess  Hocquart,  at  whose  chateau  in  Louve- 
cienne  (near  St.  Germain)  she  lived  and  died. 
Her  remains  were  buried  in  the  private  park.  A 
few  years  ago,  this  property  having  changed 
hands,  the  friends  had  the  coffin  transferred  to  a 
family  vault  in  a public  burial-ground. 

P.  A.  L. 

Baldursbra  (4'*'  S.  ix.  159,  210,  269.) — I 
quote  from  the  admirable  Jcelandic-English  Dic- 
tionary of  Cleasby  and  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  (p. 
60)  : — Baldrs-bra,  Balder’’ s eyebrow,  botan. 
Cotida  foetida  ....  perhaps  the  eyehriyht  or 
euphrasy Dalin’s  Ordbok  ofver  svenska  Sprdket 
calls  the  Swedish  “ Baldersbra  ” the  Anthemis 
cotula.  Iljaltalin,  in  his  Islenyk  GrasafreB^i  (an 
excellent  work  on  the  flora  of  Iceland),  gives  the 
botanical  name  of  the  Baldursbra  as  Pyrethrum 


inodorum.  So  does  Ivar  Aasen  in  his  Norwegian 
dictionary  under  the  words  Ballebraa  ” and 
‘‘  Baldurbraa.”  In  his  Lexicon  Pdeticum,  Svein- 
bjorn  Egilsson  gives  both  Cotula  foetida  Anthe- 
mis cotula,  citing  two  modern  Icelandic  authori- 
ties. May  not  the  truth  be  that  the  name  of  the 
good  god  Baldur  was  in  Icelandic  and  Norway 
more  commonly  given  to  the  Pyrethrum  inodorum, 
and  in  Sweden  to  the  Anthemis  cotula  f The  latter 
is  the  English  mayweed.  The  first  mention  of 
this  flower  occurs  in  the  Edda  of  Snorri  (see 
Blackwell’s  edition  of  Mallet’s  NoHhern  Antiqui- 
ties, p.  418),  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  ^Ghe  whitest 
of  all  flowers.”  The  word  bra  is  pronounced  like 
our  brow,  and  does  not  properly  rhyme  with  gray. 


W.  F. 


The  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  U.S. 

Celtic  ” v.  Keltic  ” (4‘^  S.  ix.  277.) — I 
was  very  pleased  to  read  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondent  Y.  S.  M.  on  pedantic  spelling.  I 
observe  with  regret  that  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  Popular 
Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  throughout  the 
volume  alters  the  spelling  of  familiar  names  in 
this  manner.  I transcribe  from  the  Athenceum, 
Nov.  2-5,  1871,  the  following  valuable  remarks  of 
Mr.  J.  Stuart  Blackie  on  this  subject : — 


“ He  speaks  of  the  ‘ fashion  among  certain  scholars  of 
writing  Xfor  C,  as  in  Keltic  for  Celtic,  Perikles  for  Peri- 
cles, Kimon  for  Cimon,  and  so  on.  Against  this  innova- 
tion the  well  known  history  of  the  English  language 
makes  a distinct  protest.  We  received  the  orthography 
of  our  Greek  proper  names  through  the  Latin,  as  Plato, 
Strabo — not  Platon,  Strabon — and  many  such  examples 
show.  Now  I will  not  ask  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  borrow  Greek  terms  directly  from  the 
Greek  : I stand  upon  the  fact,  and  maintain  that  having 
for  more  than  300  years,  in  obedience  to  the  historical 
genesis  of  our  tongue,  said  Ul3’^sses  and  Hecuba,  it  ap- 
pears a piece  of  idle  and  tasteless  pedantry  now  to  talk 
of  Odysseus  and  Hecabe.  Every  language  exercises  the 
right  of  modifying  proper  names  according  to  its  own 
instincts.  The  Germans,  in  talking  of  Mediolanum,  say 
Mailand  as  we  say  Milan  ; and  in  like  manner  for  Con- 
stantinopolis  we  say  Constantinople,  for  'M^vai  Athens? 
and  for  Wien  Vienna.  On  what  principle,  therefore, 
should  it  be  esteemed  more  proper  to  write  Keltic  than 
Celtic  ? ” 

Here  are  a few  examples  of  tbis  spelling  from 
Mr.  Cox’s  above-mentioned  work : — Piioibos, 
Kepbalos,  Herakles,  Pbiloktetes,  Alpbeios,  Acbil- 
leus,  and  Hektor.  John  Piggdt,  Jun. 


Luise  Hensel’s  Nachtgebet  (d*’'  S.  ii.  149 ; 
ix.  309.) — I presume  you  will  not  object  to  insert 
another  translation  of  tbis  singularly  beautiful 
little  poem,  tbe  great  commendation  of  wbicb  is 
its  perfect  simplicity ; particularly  when  I assure 
you  that  it  was  done  before  I bad  seen  Mr.  Mac- 
ray’s  version.  My  translation  was  made  upon 
tbe  principle  of  adhering  closely  to  tbe  original, 
so  as  to  be  a literal  rendering  of  the  German,  as 
far  as  the  idiom  of  our  language  would  permit. 
I am  also  a great  admirer  of  German  poetry.  I 
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have  translated  several  of  Korner’s  finest  poems, 
and  have  always  found  that  I succeeded  best 
in  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  original  when  I 
made  my  translation  most  literal.  In  the  pre- 
sent attempt,  if  the  original  is  referred  to,  it  will 
be  found  that  almost  every  line  conveys  the  exact 
sense  and  wording  of  this  admirable  little  prayer ; 

“ Muhe  hin  icli,  ge.li'  zur  Ruh',"  u.  s.  w. 

“ Tired  am  I,  and  seek  repose, 

Both  my  weary  e^’es  I close  ; 

Father  ! watch  above  my  head. 

Let  thine  eyes  be  o’er  my  bed. 

“ Have  I evil  done  this  da}’^  ? 

See  it  not,  dear  God  ! I pray  : 

Thy  rich  grace,  and  Jesu’s  blood 
Wash  all  stains  with  saving  flood. 

“ Near  and  dear  to  me,  may  those 
In  thy  hand,  O God  ! repose  : 

Small  and  great,  let  all  to  thee, 

God  of  all,  commended  he. 

“ O relieve  the  aching  breast, 

Close  the  humid  eyes  to  rest; 

Let  the  moon  from  heaven  look  down. 

Silent,  slumbering  men  to  crown.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Star  and  Crescent  (4**’  S.  viii.  329,  405.) — 

“The  halo  about  the  moon,  or  circle,  is  a word  which 
we  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  The  , people  of  the 
East  are  very  particular  in  their  attention  to  the  moon, 
both  in  its  increase  and  decrease,  and  the  Turks  consider 
the  crescent  as  an  auguring  hope  of  the  future  fulness  of 
their  empire,  and  use  it  for  their  military  ensign.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  all  their  matters  of  moment  are 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  moon,  and  they  begin  no 
journey  and  fight  no  battle  till  the  new  moon  has  shown 
herself,  but  in  so  doing  they  only  continue  the  supersti- 
tions probabH  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  their  capital ; since 
at  the  taking  of  Constantinople  they  found  the  walls 
covered  with  crescents  left  by  Severus,  who  reduced  the 
city  of  Byzantium  to  a village.  The  torch-bearing  Diana 
was  formerly  worshipped  at  Byzantium,  and  her  statue 
set  up  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  the  place 
from  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  besieged  it  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  Hence  you  see  on  the  coins  of  Byzantium 
' Caput  Dianae,  ante  quod  arcus  cum  sagitta,  pone  pha- 
retra.’  On  the  reverse,  ‘ BTZANTIHN  Luna  crescens 
cum  astro.’  (^.  2,  3,  Beger,  Eckhel,  Gesner,  tab.xvi.  22.) 
And  from  the  same  source  came  the  name  of  Bosporium 
from  ^wacpopiov,  or  ,the  light  of  Hecate,  ^axrcjyopos,  who 
saved  the  place  by  discovering  the  besiegers.  See  Eusta- 
thius, ad  V.  143  ; Dionys.  Orb.  Descript. ; see  on  the 
coins  of  the  Arsacidse,  Arsaces  xv.,  Phrahates  iv.,  a star 
and  crescent  behind  the  head.” — Fragments  of  Oriental 
Literature,  by  Stephen  Weston,  B.D.,  1807,  pp.  53-5. 

In  the  copy  of  Vaillant’s  Arsacidarum  Imperiuni, 
aow  before  me,  it  is  the  “ Nummus  Arsacis  Mithri- 
latis  iii.”  to  which  this  description  is  at  all  ap- 
plicable. ‘‘  Ante  caput  in  area  astrum,  pone  vero 
Jrescens  Luna  cernitur.”  (1.  105.) 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Weather  Lore  (4‘^  S.  ix.  174,  267.) — I have 
long  known  some  similar  sayings,  which  may 
interest  the  weather-wise  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 


When  kine  and  horses  lie  with  their  heads 
upon  the  ground,  it  is  a sign  of  rain.” — ‘‘When 
cows  low  to  one  another,  and  are  restless,  a storm 
is  close  at  hand.” — “ If  old  sheep  turn  their  backs 
towards  the  wind,  and  stand  so  for  some  time, 
wet  and  windy  weather  is  coming.”  Sheep  will 
also  collect  together  with  much  bleating  “ when 
a thunder-storm  is  brewing.”  If  spiders  begin  to 
wander  about,  or  to  spin  and  alter  their  webs, 
there  will  “ soon  be  a change  in  the  weather,” 
Rooks  will  return  from  their  feeding-ground  with 
much  noise  of  “cawing”  when  a storm  is  coming 
on.  People  who  work  out  of  doors  observe  this, 
and  if  about  to  go  some  distance  to  do  work  which 
requires  fine  weather,  will  say,  “ It’s  o’  no  use 
gooin’,  it’s  a-gooin’  ter  reen,  th’  crows  a’  coomin 
’ome.”  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

“ Defends  ” S.  ix.  178,  266.)  — In  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  we  have  “ that  defended 
fruit,”  i.e.  “forbidden,”  The  word  “defend”  in 
the  sense  of  “ forbid  ” is  by  no  means  imcommon 
amongst  country  people.  I have  heard  it  in 
Yorkshire  and  other  places.  In  Craven  v^e  have 
a phrase  that  is  evidently  derived  from  the  French 
or  Norman.  We  say  “That’s  not  pretty  of  him,” 
“ That’s  not  n pretty  act,”  &c.  This  use  of  “ pretty” 
is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the  French  phrase 
“ N’est  pas  jo/f.”  Stephen  Jackson. 

Leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords  S. 
ix.  281,  305.) — I presume  the  printer  is  responsible 
for  the  two  grave  errors  involved  in  the  statement 
that  “ Lord  Derby’s  peerage  in  the  United  King- 
dom ” is  dated  1485,  and  that  “ Lord  Lansdowne’s 
Irish  peerages  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw  date  from 
1181,”  for  Lord  Lyttelton  must  know  that  the 
earldom  of  Derby  belongs  to  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  old  Irish  barony  of  Kerry  was 
a mere  barony  by  tenure  which  followed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  estates,  and  did  not  constitute  an 
hereditary  parliamentary  peerage.  Tewars. 

Edmund  Kean  (4**^  S.  ix.  296.) — The  singular 
epitaph  quoted  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  from  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  October  18,  1870,  is  at 
Little  Stukelye,  in  Huntingdonshire.  It  was 
written  on  the  Rev.  Joshua  Waterhouse,  B.D.,  an 
eccentric  clergyman  of  most  penurious  habits, 
who  was  barbarously  murdered  in  his  vicarage  in 
the  year  1827,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  by  a young  man  named  Joshua  Slade,  who 
was  afterwards  convicted  and  executed  for  the 
crime.  Little  Stukeley  is  about  four  miles  from 
Huntingdon,  and  most  likely  Edmund  Kean  had 
seen  the  epitaph  in  his  rambles. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

The  epitaph  in  full  occurs  in  2“*^  S.  i.  193.  See 
also  3"'*  S.  vii.  44.  Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 
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Eizzt  and  Pelli  (4***  S.  ix.  301.) — Mr.  Phillips, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Defer ence,  1871, 
8vo,  refers  the  reader  wanting  particulars  of 
Stefano  Rizzi,  Italian  painter,  to  Kunstler-Lexi- 
con  (Nagler,  Miinchen,  1835-52,  22  vols.  8vo), 
and  Lanzi,  Stoi'ia  Pittorica  della  Italia  (Milano, 
1824-5,  4 vols.  8vo).  I am  unable  to  find  any  ac- 
count of  this  painter  in  the  numerous  biographical 
dictionaries  and  other  likely  works  which  I have 
consulted.  This  applies  to  Pelli  also. 

J.  P.  Beiscoe. 

Xottingham. 

If  G.  E.  means  Rizi,  not  Rizzi,  he  will  find  an 
account  of  two  brothers  of  that  name,  and  also  a 
short  notice  of  Marco  Pelli,  in  Stanley’s  edition  of 
Bryan  s Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 
puMished  by  Bohn  in  1841.  Jaydee. 

The  Beg  Family  (4*^  S.  ix.  279.) — Perhaps  it 
is  worth  noting  that  in  Brand’s  Popular  An- 
tiquities (Bohn’s  ed.,  iii.  86),  a derivation  of  har- 
guist  is  given  as  from  A.-S.  hurh  and  gdst.  It  does 
seem  to  be  a town- haunter.  John  Addis,  M.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Chronica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  Hoveden.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c. 

Monumenta  Juridica.  The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  an  Appendix.  Edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C., 
D.C.L.,  &c. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Foreign  Series  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  1566-8,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  De- 
partment of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Edited 
by  Allan  James  Crosby,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Oxon,  Barrister- at- 
Law. 

Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  Edited  by  J.  S. 
Brewer,  M.A.,  and  William  Bullen,  Esq. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  space  which  we  are  enabled 
to  devote  to  our  literary  notices,  we  find  that  the  valuable 
series  of  books  illustrative  of  our  national  annals,  pub- 
lished by  authoriW  of  the  Treasur}^  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Romilly,  are  too  often  unavoidably,  not  to 
say  unduly,  laid  aside  to  make  room  for  books  of  less 
value,  but  more  immediate  and  present  interest.  To  our 
regret  we  now  see  no  less  than  four  of  these  volumes  on 
our  table  for  notice,  all  of  them  deserving  of  separate  and 
detailed  account ; but  all  of  them,  we  are  bound  say,  bear- 
ing on  their  face  such  evidence  of  their  nature,  value,  and 
utility  as  ^to  render  any  such  details  unnecessary  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  attention  of  historical  students. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  Hoveden,  with  which  the  Oxford 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  brings  to  a close  his 
labours  on  that  important  chronicle — important  more 
especially  for  his  own  immediate  period,  nameW,  the 
latter  years  of  Richard  and  the  earlier  ones  of  John — a 
preface  full  of  instruction,  illustrative  not  only  of  the 
chronicler  and  his  times  but  of  our  constitutional  progress, 
is  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Chronicle,  and  this 
by  an  Index  of  Geographical  Forms,  and  this  again  by  a 
General  Index,  of  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  which 
the  reader  may  form  a pretty  accurate  opinion  when  we 
say  that  it  occupies  nearly  200  pages. 


A bare  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  edited  by  Sir  Travers 
Twiss,  will  serve  to  show  its  value  and  importance. 
These  are — The  Old  Rules  for  the  Lord  Admiral,  and 
Instructions  for  the  Lord  Admiral  in  the  Time  of  War  ; 
Rules  and  Orders  about  Admiralty  Matters  ; Laws  of 
Oleron;  Inquisition  of  Queenborough ; Ordo  Judiciorum  ; ! 
De  Officio  Admiralitatis ; Ordinances  of  War  ; Wager  of  j 
Battle ; De  Materia  Duelli,  and  an  interesting  Appendix  i 
on  the  Admiralty  of  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  &c.  j 

The  volume  of  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the  Time  \ 
of  Elizabeth  (Foreign  Series)  is  the  work  of  a new  editor,  | 
Mr.  Allan  Crosby,  a gentleman  who  has  assisted  the  ! 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  ' 
volumes  of  the  series,  and  shows  by  his  care  and  judg- 
ment, that  he  has  turned  to  good  account  the  experience  ! 
which  he  gained  under  the  guidance  of  his  learned  pre- 
decessor. Mr.  Crosby’s  preface  is  brief,  modest,  and  to  i 
the  purpose.  ' 

The  volume  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Carew  Monuments  \ 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  miscellaneous  MSS.  to  be 
found  among  the  Carew  Papers  at  Lambeth.  One  MS. 
alone  is  sufficient  to  attest  the  value  and  interest  of  this 
collection.  We  allude  to  “The  Book  of  Howth,”  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Walter  Howth; 
who  “ was  of  the  age  of  fivescore  years  and  seven  ere  he 
died,  and  was  as  perfect  in  his  wits  at  his  last  as  he  was 
in  his  youth.”  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  “The  Book  ®f 
Howth  ” makes  the  present  volume  a very  interesting  ! 
one ; and  students  of  Irish  history  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  accomplished  gentlemen  by  whom  it  has  been 
edited,  for  an  important  addition  to  their  stores  of  in- 
formation. 

The  family  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  will  be , 
very  grateful  to  any  friends  who  will  intrust  them  with  j 
letters,  as  an  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a memoir.  The  j 
letters  will  be  copied  and  returned.  Any  directions  sent  i 
with  them,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, will  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  letters  may 
be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Maurice,  R.A.,  the  Terrace,  York 
Town,  Farnborough  Station,  Hants ; or  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Maurice,  21,  Beaumont  Street,  Marylebone. 

The  British  Museum  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the 
7th  of  May,  both  days  inclusive. 


to  Corre^poiiU^nt^. 

JVe  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  some 
Papers  of  great  interest.  Notes  on  Books,  S^c.,  when  we  shall 
give  a 2>%page  number. 

Cart  Samuel  King’s  Narrative  {ante,  pp.  239, 
309). — A valued  correspondent  has  directed  our  attention 
to  some  MS.  additions  and  amendments  to  Oldys's  ‘‘''Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ” {by  the  author  himself)  in  the 
copy  of  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  Lond.  1736,  now 
in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  These 
amendments  do  not  throw  any  further  light  on  Copt.  King's 
Narrative,  but  to  passages  in  pp.  5,  26,  28,  34,  72,  87,  135, 
of  Oldys's  Life  of  Raleigh. 

C.  W.  Penny  (Wellington  College). — The  Hymn  en- 
titled “ The  Seven  Joys  of  Mary,"  with  the  music,  is  printed 
in  the  Christmas  Carols,  New  and  Old,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  Bramley,  1872,  p.  28. 

W.  D.  B.  (Reepham).™T'Ae  quotation  ‘‘Down,  wantons, 
down,"  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  King  Lear,  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 

Cyril. — For  the  derivation  of  Flirt  consult  “ N.  & Q.” 
2“*^  S.  iii.  361  ; ix.  442  ; x.  60. 

W.  R.  Hopper  (Sunderland). — The  phrase,  “Save  the 
mark,"  has  been  explained  as  referring  to  archery.  “God 
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save  the  mark  ” occurs  twice  in  Shakespeare,  King  Henry 
IV  Part  I.,  Act  I.  Sc.  3 ; Romeo  and  Jnliet,  Act  HI. 
Sc.*2 : “Crorf  bless  the  mark,^^  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II. 
Sc.  2 ; Othello,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Capt.  George  Walker.— 27te  pedigree  of  the  Carew 
family  of  Beddington  is  given  in  Manning  and  Bray’s 
Surrey,  ii.  533;  Berry’s  County  Genealogies,  part  i.; 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Memoranda  relating  to  the 
County  of  Surrey  (Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  i.); 
Burke’s  Landed  Gentry, *iv.  2,  3,  4. 

J.  F. ’(Wakefield) .—TAe  lines  are  by  Coleridge,  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  part  v. 

Joseph  Watson  (Belfast).— J".  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,was 
a native  of  Carlow.  His  work.  The  Sea-Piece,  1750,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  See  K.  & Q.”  S.  xi.  243,  326. 

D.  Blair  (Melbourne).— one  of  the  tragedies  of 
F.  L.  Zacharias  Werner  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish—namely.  The  Twenty-fourth  of  February.  London, 
1844,  12mo. 

J Beale.— -idjr  the  derivation  of  Caterpillar  consult 
& Q.”  S.  i.  65,  143,  302,  357. 

G.  F.  A.— The  projected  Exhibition  of  Holbeins  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts’  Club  has  been  abandoned,  we  are 
told,  for  this  year. 

Erratum.— •4:t5»  S.  ix.  p.  286,  eol.  i.  line  20, /or  “ hostis  ” 
read  “ nostri.” 
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II.  THE  MARCH  OF  MILES  STANDISH,  after  G.  H.  Boughton, 
III.  THE  PERI  AND  CHILD,  after  C.  F.  Fullbk. 

Literary  Contributions : — Ari-Work  for  Women_III.  How  the 
Work  may  be  Done  ; Art  in  Rome,  1872;  The  Stately  Homes  of  Eng- 
land—Chatsworth,  by  S.  C.  HALL.  F.S.A..  illustrated ; Celebrated 
Churches  of  Europe— Spires  Cathedral  and  Mayence  Cathedral,  illus- 
trated ; Exhibitions  of  the  French  Gallery,  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  and  the  Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists ; Metallic  Photo- 
graphs; &c.,  &c.  Also  with  the  May  Number  is  published  the  first 
portion  of  the 

ART-JOURNAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  the  International  Exhibition,  1872,  by  Gborgb  Wallis,  Keeper  of 
the  Art  Collections,  South  Kensington, 

***  The  Volume  for  1871  is  now  ready,  price  3lJ?6t7.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London  : VIRTUE  & CO.,  Ivy  Lane,  and  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3 vols. 

OMBRA.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Author  of  “ Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  &c. 
HURST  & BLACKETT,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


OLD  COINS  FOR.  SALE.— Gold,  Silver,  Copper, 

Saxon,  English,  Roman,  Greek,  &c.  Lists  free — J.  VERITY, 
Earlsheaton,  Dewsbury. 


PAETEIDGE  AND  COOPEE, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,4s.6ef.,  5s.  6cZ.,and  6s.  ecZ.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  witlf  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.6tZ.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  &d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  BtZ. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  &d,  per  ream,  or 
8s.  ed.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies, from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  ^d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
firee. 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  "Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
tlie  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties.—A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


FRENCH,  9,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 

J Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Estahlislied  A.D.  1819. 


MECIirS  WEDDING  PRESENTS  consist  of 

Dressing  Cases,  Dressing  Bags.  Work  Boxes  and  Bags,  Writing 
Cases,  .lewel  Cases,  Medixval-mounted  Writing  Table  Sets  in  Wood 
and  Gilt.  Albums,  Papier-muchii  Tea  Trays,  Chests,  and  Caddies, 
Portable  VVriting  Cases,  and  Despatch  Boxes;  also  an  infinite  variety 
of  Novelties  to  choose  from — 112,  Regent  Street,  W.  Catalogues  post 
free.  Mu.  Muem  or  his  Son  attends  personally  daily. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street,! 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so  resemble 
the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest 
observer.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or 
any  painful  operation ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  is  ■ 
guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  I 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  usefhl  in  mastication. 


52,  Fleet  Street,  At  home  from  10  till  5.  Consultations  fiee. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 


Investors  desirous  of  making  safe  investments  should  apply  to  i 

MR.  y.  CHRISTIAN,  ! 

STOCK  & SHARE  DEALER,  11,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  i 
LONDON,  E.C.  (Bankers — Bank  of  England),  I 

Who  will  forward,  upon  application,  his  comprehensive  review  of  the  j 
Monet  Makkets,  together  with  a selected  list  of  Investments  paying  j 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  i 


LBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 


CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES.  ! 

HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL  q 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c.  • 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application.  • 1 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations.  ^ ' 


“OLD  ENGLISH"  FURNITURE. 


Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Countryi 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste,  i 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLliNSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring)^ 
CABINET  MAKERS,  , 


109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TA  PES  TP  Y PA  PE  PH  A NGINGS  ; 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN  i 
TAPESTRIES. 

OOLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  Established  1782.  ^ 


THB  NSW  BlkACK  inrs 

(DIFFERENT  FROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.) 

DRAPER’S  DICHROIC  INK. 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices,  and  railway  companies  through- 
out Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrode 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liable 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  maybe  applied  al 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6cZ.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Agents ; Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London ; Mr. 
Mather,  Manchester ; A.  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter ; F.  Newbery  & Sons. 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  38,  Old  Change. 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin. 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“ By  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  th( 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a careful  application  ol 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  oui 
breakfast  tables  with  a delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  savf 
us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in  J lb.,  J lb. 
and  I lb.  tin-lined  packets,  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  & CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, London. 
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LORD  DELAMERE’S  MS.  OF  “THE  CANTER- 
BURY TALES.” 

Lord  Zouche  Laving  told  me  that  Lord  Dela- 
mere  had  a Chaucer  MS.,  I applied  to  him  last 
year  for  a sight  of  it.  It  was  then  at  his  seat, 
Vale  Royal,  Cheshire,  hut  he  has  kindly  brought 
the  MS.  up  this  season,  and  let  me  have  it  for 
examination.  The  MS.  proves  to  he  that  which 
Timothy  Thomas  described  in  his  preface  toUrry’s 
Chaucer  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley  of 
Vale  Royal,  whose  descendant  Lord  Delamere  is. 
It  is  a douhle-colunined  parchment  folio,  about 
1450  A.D.,  which  has  lost  34  leaves  in  different 
parts  of  the  volume,  of  which  22  are  unluckily  out 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  j moreover,  some  of  the 
first  and  last  leaves  are  much  stained  and  de- 
faced. The  MS.  contains  5 stories  from  Gower’s 
Confessio  Amantis,  a Spemlum  Misericordim  in 
English,  the  Canterbury  Tales  (less  3— the  Wife’s, 
Friar’s,  and  Summoner’s,— and  less  several  Links, 
and  a portion  of  the  Prologue,  and  of  the  Clerk’s, 
Franklin’s,  and  Second  Nun’s  Tales,  but  with  the 
spurious  Gamelyn,  8 spurious  Links,  and  4 spuri- 
ous lines  after  Thopas-Melibe  link)  ; the  story  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  adulterous  Falmouth  Squire, 
a small  part  of  the  romance  of  Parthenope,  the 
Visions  of  Tundale  (less  4 leaves),  and  two  bits  of 
poems.  The  spelling  of  the  MS.  is  curious  in 
some  cases  : it  puts  M for  th  in  the  third  singular, 


“ beeht,”  dooht,”  “ stondyht  ” for  beeth  (is), 
do^h,  standeth  ” ; ee  for  e,  as  ‘‘  thee  ” man  ; and  yi 
fori,  as  “hjdnde  ’’for  ‘‘binde.”  The  MS.  origin- 
ally began  with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  was 
regulaily  signed  from  a to  z,  23  sheets.  The 
scribe  then  put  3 sheets  of  Gower’s  Tales,  &c., 
before  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  numbered  the 
MS.  all  through,  from  1 to  26,  making  the  original 
first  sheet,  a,  number  3.  The  abominable  binder 
has  cut  off  almost  all  the  signatures  and  numbers 
of  the  sheets,  but  enough  are  left  to  enable  one  to 
make  out  the  structure  of  the  MS.  All  Chaucer 
students  will,  I am  sure,  join  me  in  thanking 
Lord  Delamere  for  allowing  his  MS.  to  he  exa- 
mined and  identified.  A detailed  description  fol- 
lows. F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Lord  Delamere’s  MS.  of  Early  English  Poetry. 

(Leaf  1,  contents:  2,  modern  copy  of  a portrait  of 
Chaucer.) 

1.  End  of  a story  of  Joseph  settling  Jacob  in  Egypt. 

1 col.  much  stained,  leaf  3. 

2.  Gower’s  tale  of  the  Three  Questions,  or  Petronella  & 

King  Alphonse,  vol.  i.  p,  145  of  Pauli’s  edition — 
H(ere  be)-gynniht  a worthy  thyng  • 

Of  (three)  questionys  of  a kyng. — If.  3,  col.  ii. 

3.  Gower’s  tale  of  Progne  & Philomene,  vol.  ii.  p.  313, 

ed.  Pauli. 

HErebe-gynnyht  progne  & phelomene,  If.  5,bk.,col.ii. 

h.  Theer  was  a Ryaft  noble  kyng 

e.  I preye  to  god  fayre  mote  vs  byfalle. 

4.  Gower’s  tale  of  Alexander,  vol.  iii,  p.  61,  ed.  Pauli. 
h.  Thee  heyghe  Creature  of  thynggis,  If.  8,  bk.,  col.  i. 

5.  Gower’s  tale  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  ed. 

Pauli. 

With  ten  lines  of  Proem. 

Kyng  Phelip  of  Macedoyne. 

h.  Luve  lordys  and  freendis  dere,  If.  11,  bk.,  col.  ii. 

(A  line  and  a half  at  the  end  of  a short  added  conclu- 
sion are  wanting.) 

6.  Gower’s  tale  of  Sir  Adrian,  vol.  ii.  293,  ed.  Pauli. 
b.  To  speke  of  an  vnkynde  man,  If.  13,  col.  ii. 

„ f I wole  this  skripture  kleped  bee 

7.  1 lesus  I Speculum  Misericordie. — If.  14,  bk. 

6.  In  a merrie  Morewynynge  of  May 
e.  And  'with  that  word  bee  yaf  up  the  goost. 

(A  man  out  for  a walk  sees  a horse  throw  his  rider 
against  a tree,  and  split  his  skull.  To  him  come  the  lady 
Discretio  and  seven  Virtues  ; each  speaks  to  him,  and  he 
answers  her,  and  repents  his  sins  ; dies  and  is  sayed.) 

8.  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  incomplete  and  out  of 

order,  containing  these  groups  and  sections  : — 

A § 1.  Prologue,  begins  at  J.  177,  Monk:  “Heeyaf  nowt 
of  the  texte  a pulled  hen,”  If.  20. 

2.  Knight’s  Tale,  If.  23,  col.  i. 

3.  Knight-Miller  link,  If.  36,  bk. 

4.  Miller’s  Tale,  If.  37,  col.  ii. 

5.  Miller-Reeve  link,  If.  41,  bk. 

6.  Reeve’s  Tale,  If.  42,  col.  i. 

7.  Reeve-Cook  link,  If.  44,  bk. 

8.  Cook’s  Tale,  incomplete  as  usual,  P'.  45,  col.  i. 
Spurious  Gamelyn  (no  link). 

B § 3.  Man-of-LaW“Shipman  link,  If.  51,  col.  i. 

F § 2.  Squire’s  Tale,  If.  51,  col.  ii. 

§ 3.  Squire-Franklin  link,  If.  55,  bk. 

E § 6.  Merchant’s  Tale,  If.  65,  bk. 
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B § 1.  Man  of  Law’s  headlink,  If.  63,  col.  i. 

§ 2. Tale,  If.  63,  bk.  col.  ii. 

D § 1.  Wife  of  Bath’s  Preamble,  If.  70,  col.  ii.,  omits  the 
4 frequent  omissions,  and  is  imperfect ; ends 
with  “ lucia  likerous  louede  hiere  housbonde 
soo  ” ( Wife's,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales 
out,  axidi  part  of  Clerk's,  11  leaves.)^ 

E § 2.  Clerk’s  Tale  imperfect,  begins  “Fofyit  alway 
thee  peple  sumwhat  dredde,”  If.  75.  In  the 
Envoy  the  last  stanza  is  made  the  last  but  one. 
Spurious  link : “ I have  a wyif  though  sche  pore  be,” 
If.  81,  bk. 

F § 4.  Franklin’s  Tale,  If.  81,  bk.  (a  leaf  out  between 
84  and  85),! 

G § 1.  Second  Nun’s  Tale,  If.  86,  col.  ii.  (leaf  out  be- 
tween 86  and  87). 

§ 2. Canon’s  Yeoman’s  link.  If.  88,  bk. 

§ 3.  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale,  If.  88,  bk.,  col.  ii. 
Spurious  link  : “ Whanne  that  this  yoman,”  &c.,  If.  94,  bk. 
col.  ii. 

C § 1.  Doctor’s  Tale,  If.  96. 

§ 2.  Doctor-Pardoner  link.  If.  97  (rymes  advocase 
allase,  bewtee  see,  nature  creature,  now  prow). 
§ 3.  Pardoner’s  Preamble,  If.  97,  col.  ii. 

§ 4.  Tale,  If.  98,  col.  i.  (no  spurious 

Herod-lines). 

Spurious  link  : “ Now  freendis  seyde  Owre  Ooste  so  dere,” 
If.  101,  col.  ii. 

B § 4.  Shipman’s  Tale,  If.  101,  bk. 

§ 5.  Shipman-Prioress  link,  If.  104,  col.  ii. 

B § 6.  Prioress’s  Tale,  If.  104,  col.  ii. 

§ 7.  Prioress-Thopas  link,  If.  106,  col.  ii. 

§ 8.  Sir  Thopas,  If.  106,  col.  ii. 

§ 9.  Thopas-Melibe  link,  If.  107,  bk.  col.  i.  (four 
spurious  lines). 

CL  Here  End3’ht  Chaucers  tale  of  sire  thopas 
A dowghtty  knj’-ght  in  alle  his  dede 
God  vs  helpe  and  seynt  Thomas 
And  graunte  vs  alle  grace  weel  to  spede. 

B § 10.  Melibe,  If.  108  (with  the  2 usual  omissions). 

§ 11.  Melibe-Monk  link.  If.  121,  bk. 

§ 12.  Monk,  If.  12  (the  4 modern  instances  are  in  their 
right  place,  after  Zenobia,  but  have  been  re- 
written at  the  end  from  an  “ edited  MS”). 

§ 13.  Monk-Nun’s-Priest’s  link,  If.  128,  col.  i. 

§ 14.  Nun’s-Priest’s  Tale,  If.  128,  col.  ii.  (has  no  end 
link). 

H § 2.  Manciple’s  Tale,  If.  132,  bk. 

I § 1.  Parson’s  head-link.  If.  134,  col.  ii. 

§ 2. Tale,  If.  134,  bk.  (has  the  Eetracta- 

tions). 

9.  Hie  incipitNabugodonosor,  If.  158  (not  Gower’s). 
b.  The  heyhe  all-mj’-gtty  god  of  purviaunce 
e.  To  whom  no  man  may  been  felawe. 

10.  The  adulterous  Falmouth  Squire,  printed  in  my  Politi- 

cal, Religious,  and  Love  Poems,  1866,  p.  96-102,  with 
some  added  lines  at  the  end,  but  without  the  Pro- 
logue, “SirWilliam  Basterdfeld’s Warning,”  p.93- 
6.) 

h.  Man  of  thy  mj'sehef  thee  amende 
e.  In  heuene  blisse  witA-outen  ende. 

11.  Pertinope,  a fragment  of  7 columns;  the  2nd  chapter 

not  rightly  placed  (see  the  Koxb.  Club  edition, 
1862). 

b.  Whilum  ther  was  a noble  kyng.  If.  164,  col.  ii. 
e.  Thee  folke  thay  ioynede  for  heyghe  they  hade. 

12.  The  Visions  of  Tundale  (ed.  Turnbull,  1843),  4 leaves 

are  wanting  between  leaves  174  and  175,  containing 
lines  1483-2000  of  Turnbull’s  edition. 
b.  O lord  of  myghtis  most.  If.  166,  bk. 
e,  (Saythe  amen  for)  seeynt  cherite. 


13.  About  37  lines  of  a poem  on  a dead  Burgess  named  i 
Gy,  of  “ Aleste  xxx‘i  M(ylis)  from  Avyone,”  whose 
ghost  appears  to  his  wife.  The  first  17  lines  are 
nearly  illegible. 

e.  With  thee  priour  fortte  talke. 


FOLK  LORE  : PINS. 

The  magical  uses  of  pins  have  not  attracted  the 
attention  the  subject  deserves.  There  is  no  class  i 
of  superstition  more  'widely  spread; — none  that  is 
to  this  hour  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
our  more  ignorant  poor. 

In  the  year  1858  I pulled  down  an  old  cottage 
in  this  village,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  my  | 
house,  and  in  the  earth,  near  the  foundation  of  : 
the  walls,  five  or  six  bottles  were  found  contain- 
ing human  hair,  pins,  needles,  and  a foetid  fluid. 
Similar  discoveries  are  frequently  made  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  in  many  ! 
other  parts  of  the  island.  I should  not  be  sur-  i 
prised  at  any  time  to  hear  that  the  old  orthodox  ] 
waxen  manikin  stuck  full  of  pins  was  yet  in  use  i 
for  purposes  of  revenge.  It  is  indeed  only  an  , 
inverted  form  of  the  superstition  of  “hoplo-  ^ 
chrisma  t.  e.  the  anointing  the  instrument  that 
has  given  the  wound  in  the  hope  that  the  hurt  i 
itself  rtiay  be  cured  thereby.  This  nonsense  has  | 
not  been  driven  out  of  the  practice  of  a learned  I 
profession  more  than  about  a hundred  and  :^fty  | 
years.  Curing  by  applying  medicines  to  the  in-  t 
strument  that  gave  the  wound,  and  injuring  by 
hurting  the  representation  or  sign  of  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  ill,  are  really  one  superstition, 
and  can,  I believe,  be  traced  in  almost  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  The  pin  device  is  probably  the 
commonest  form  of  it,  as  it  is  the  easiest  to  man- 
age secretly.  Sir  John  Lubbock  tells  us  (citing 
Dubois,  347)  that  the  manikin  superstition  exists  ! 
in  India  just  as  we  used  to  have  it  here,  only  that 
thorns  are  used  as  piercing  instruments.  It  seems 
that  for  the  charm  to  take  proper  efiect  it  is 
necessary  that  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  injured  ; 
should  be  written  upon  the  image’s  breast.  * 

A superstition  far  more  revolting  than  this  is 
practised  in  Iceland.  If  there  be  any  fear  that 
a man  will  walk  after  his  death,”  pins  and  needles 
are  thrust  into  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  An  alter- 
native and  far  less  disgusting  remedy  is  to  drive 
a nail  into  a dead  man’s  tomb  in  the  intervM  that  , 
passes  between  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  the  | 
Gospel.t  There  are  many  instances  on  record  of 
persons  vomiting  pins.  Here  is  one  of  the  year  j 

1606:—  I 

“ This  year  there  was  a gentlewoman,  and  near  kins-  | 
woman  to  Doctor  Holland’s  wife,  rector  of  Exon  College  I 
in  Oxford,  strangely  possessed  and  bewitched,  so  that  in 
her  fits  she  cast  out  of  her  nose  and  mouth  pins  in  great 

* Origin  of  Civilisation,  165. 

f Icelandic  Legends  col.  by  Ion  A.rnason,  trans.  _ by 
Geo.  E.  J.  Powell  and  Eirikr  Magnusson,  2nd  Series, 
p.  IxXW. 
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abundance,  and  did  diverse  »ther  things  very  strange  to 
he  reported,”— of  IV&lter  Yonge  (Camden  Society), 

p.  12. 

Whatever  people  'of  those  days  might  think, 
-we  shall,  I suppose,  all  agree  that  the  lady  could 
not  have  vomited  the  pins  if  she  had  not  first 
.swallowed  them.  It  aeems  probable  that  the 
•object  for  which  pins  were  swallowed  was  to 
wound  the  evil  spirit  with  which  the  swallower 
believed  herself  to  be  possessed. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  a place  on  the 
west  side  of  Hardwick  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Scot- 
ton-,  near  here,  called  Pin  Hill.  At  this  spot  was 
a mound,  abaut  the  size  of  a heap  of  gravel  by  a 
road  side,  mainly  composed  of  pins  and  broken 
tobacco  pipes.  The  pins  were  black  from  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  but  were  not  brittle,  nor 
did  they  differ,  according  to  my  informants,  in 
.any  other  way  from  oommon  pins. 

The  story  in  the  neighbourhood  was  that  a ship 
iladen  with  pins  had  been  wrecked  there — a thing 
^uite  impossible,  as  any  one  who  knows  the 
.county  will  testify.  The  heads  of  pipes,  I am 
informed,  were  about  the  siz.e  of  the  tip  of  a little 
finger,  and  some  of  them  had  shanks  about  an 
inch  long.  The  knobs,  below  the  heads,  I am 
told,  were  as  wide  as  the  heads  themselves. 

Why  these  things  were  deposited  on  Scotton 
■Common,  I am  quite  unable  to  say,  but  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  there  was 
some  good  magical  reason  for  it.  I have  heard  of 
similar  pin-heaps  in  other  places,  but  cannot  call 
to  mind  the  particulars. 

A delusion  nearly  allied  to  wax  image-making 
and  pin-swallowing  is  the  notion,  that  if  5mu  draw 
blood  of  a witch,  if  it  be  done  ever  so  slightly,  you 
ever  afterwards  free  from  her  magical  power.  A 
case  was  tried  at  Taunton  assizes  in  1811,  where  this 
feeling  was  fully  brought  out.  Betty  Townsend, 
a reputed  witch,  was  indicted  for  obtaining  money 
from  a child  under  the  following  circumstances : 
The  prosecutor,  Jacob  Poole,  a labourer  living  at 
Taunton,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  daughter, 
a girl  of  thirteen,  with  apples  in  a basket  to  the 
market  there.  One  day  the  witch  met  the  child, 
and  asked  to  see  what  she  had  in  the  basket. 
When  she  had  examined  its  contents,  she  said  to 
I the  girl,  “ Has’t  got  any  money  ? ” The  child 
said  “No,”  “Then,”  replied  the  witch,  get 
some  for  me,  and  bring  it  to  me  at  the  Castle 
I door  (a  public-house)  or  I will  kill  thee.”  The 
girl  was  very  much  frightened  at  such  a threat 
coming  from  a witch,  so  she  procured  two  shil- 
lings and  carried  it  to  her.  “ ’Tis  a good  turn 
j thou  hast  got  it,  or  else  I would  have  made  thee 
die  by  inches,”  was  the  form  in  which  Betty 
Townsend  tendered  a receipt.  A scene  like  this 
i was  repeated  seven  times  within  five  months, 
j when  at  length  James  Poole,  the  father  of  the 
; child,  discovered  that  his  daughter  had  borrowed 
in  his  name  the  several  sums  of  money  which  she 

J 


had  given  to  the  witch  of  a Mr.  Burford,  a drug- 
gist in  the  town.  The  fraud  was  now  found  out, 
and  Poole’s  wife,  taking  another  woman  and  the 
girl  with  her,  went  to  the  witch’s  abode.  The 
hag  admitted  that  she  knew  the  girl,  but  swore 
that  if  they  dare  accuse  her  she  would  make 
them  “ die  by  inches.”  “ No,”  said  Mrs.  Poole, 
who  seems  to  have  been  far  more  learned  in  magi- 
cal lore  than  her  daughter,  “ no,  that  thee  shall 
not ; I’ll  hinder  that,”  and  she  took  a pin  from 
her  dress,  and  scratched  the  witch  from  her  elbow 
to  her  wrist  in  three  several  places.  Her  idea 
was  evidently  to  draw  blood,  well  knowing  from 
immemorial  tradition  that  if  once  a drop  of  the 
witch’s  blood  was  spilt  her  power  over  them 
would  be  at  an  end.  Mrs.  Poole  judged  rightly  in 
this  instance.  The  power  of  Betty  Townsend  had 
certainly  come  to  an  end,  for  the  jury  found  her 
guilty,  and  the  judge  gave  her  six  calendar  months’ 
imprisonment,  informing  her  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  only  her  extremely  old  age  which 
prevented  him  from  inflicting  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment in  his  power.* 

These  fancies  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
has  ever  been  given  to  them.  Nothing  marks  off 
more  distinctly  thinking  people  of  the  present  age 
from  their  ancestors  and  from  the  unreasoning 
masses  (of  all  ranks)  around  them  now,  than  this 
strange  belief  in  sympathy.  It  runs  through  all 
ancient  medicine,  and  has  left  its  traces  on  other 
sciences.  Plants  that  had,  or  were  thought  to 
have,  the  outward  characteristics  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body  were  reckoned  good  for  the  ills  of 
those  parts,  and  medicines  taken  from  the  animal 
kingdom  were  applied  more  as  signs  of  certain 
supposed  qualities  (as  in  heraldry)  than  from  any 
inherent  medical  properties  they  were  supposed  tn 
contain.  A herb  which  had  grown  on  the  head 
of  a statue,  if  tied  up  in  red  thread,  would  cure 
the  headache ; and  a sore  on  the  eyelids,  like  a 
barley-corn  in  shape,  might  he  healed  by  taking 
nine  grains  of  barley,  and  poking  the  sore  with 
each  while  certain  charm-words  were  said ; then 
the  nine  grains  must  be  thrown  awa}',  and  the 
ceremony  repeated  with  seven,  five,  three,  and 
one  in  succession.!  An  immense  mass  of  facts 
relating  to  these  subjects  has  been  garnered  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  but  at  present  little  has  been 
attempted  towards  arrangement.  Something  in 
the  way  of  a digest  is  wanted  that  shall  give  us 
the  heads  of  what  is  known  as  to  the  folk  lore  of 
the  Teutonic,  Latin,  and  Keltic  peoples.  It  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  such  a work  will  ever  be 
undertaken  by  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Germany  were  some 
day  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  there  is  preserved  a calf’s  heart  stuck 


J Gentleman’ s Magazine,  1811,  ii.  183. 

§ Cockayne’s  Leechdoms,  i.  pp.  xvi.-xxx. 
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nearly  full  of  pins,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
charm  against  witchcraft.  It  was  discovered  be- 
neath the  floor  of  an  old  house  at  Dalkeith,  and 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  J.  Bond  in  1827. 
The  number  for  reference  is  K.  159. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 


APOCRYPHAL  GENEALOGY. 

Those  who  are  striving  to  rescue  genealogy  from 
the  degradation  of  ministering  to  vanity,  and  to 
restore  it  to  its  proper  place  as  the  auxiliary  of 
history  and  truth,  will  be  discouraged  by  three 
genealogical  papers  which  were  thought  worthy 
of  insertion  in  “N.  & Q.”  of  April  6,  1872. 

1.  The  writer  of  the  elaborate  note  on  Weston- 
under-Lyzard  ” gravely  assumes  that  the  pedigree 
drawn  up  by  Segar  in  1632  for  my  relation  Richard 
Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  then  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England,  is  a record  of  historical  value,  whereas 
he  ought  to  have  detected  at  once  that  it  is  a 
fabrication  of  the  same  class  as  abounds  in  the 
Peerage  and  the  Landed  Gentry^  and  other  such 
compilations  of  genealogical  mythology. 

Segar  derives  the  Earls  of  Portland  by  an  un- 
broken line  of  knightly  ancestors  from  Reginald 
de  Balliol,  the  Domesday  Lord  of  Weston.  But 
it  is  sufficiently  known  that  Reginald’s  tenure  of 
Weston  was  official  and  not  personal,  for  this 
manor  was  included  in  the  fee  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Shropshire,  and  Reginald  had  acquired  that  shriev- 
alty by  marrying  the  widow  of  Warine  the  pre- 
ceding sheriff.  So  far  from  founding  a family, 
Reginald  resigned  his  office  after  Warine’s  son 
came  of  age,  and  Tiis  later  career  is  foreign  to 
Shropshire.  There  is  not  a particle  of  evidence 
that  he  had  a son  named  Hugh,  or  that  the  sub- 
sequent lords  of  Weston  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  him. 

As  to  the  family  of  Weston,  it  is  true  that  per- 
sons of  this  name  held  the  manor  of  Weston- 
under-Lyzard  from  the  Fitz-Alans  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  how  they  were  connected 
with  the  different  families  of  Weston  who  rose  to 
more  or  less  eminence  in  the  fifteenth  century  is 
a matter  which  remains  to  be  proved.  The  real 
founder  of  the  Earl  of  Portland’s  family  was 
Richard  Weston,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  judges, 
who  purchased  the  manor  of  Skreens  in  Roxwell, 
and  was  the  grandfather  of  the  first  earl,  but  he 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  a London 
citizen  of  unascertained  parentage. 

2.  At  p.  278  a gentleman  from  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  seriously  inquires  for  the 
armorial  bearings  of  eleven  persons,  of  whom 
some  lived,  according  to  his  own  dates,  before 
arms  were  in  use,  and  others  never  can  possibly 
have  existed  at  all.  ‘^Sir  John  Brown  of  Mon- 
tague, Kt.,  temp.  Edw.  I.,”  is,  I presume,  a 
mythical  ancestor  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  who 


married  the  coheiress  of  Montague,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ; but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what 
process  such  a person  as  Sir  John  Harrison,  of 
Cumberland,  Knt.,  temp.  Henry  I.,”  was  fabri- 
cated. The  county  of  Cumberland  itself  did  not 
exist  under  that  name  before  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Plenry  H.,  and  names  like  Harrison  and 
Jackson  carry  on  the  face  of  them  the  marks  of  a 
later  origin.  Mr.  Fowke  will  perhaps  explain 
how  such  names  would  be  written  in  Latin  re- 
cords, and  where  we  may  expect  to  find  the  proofs 
of  any  armorial  bearings  being  used  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

3.  At  p.  286  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  William  Betham,  that  the  famous  Justiciary 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  lineally  descended  from 
the  mother  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  her 
marriage  with  Harlowe  de  Burgh.”  Is  there 
anyone,  except,  perhaps,  an  Irish  herald,  who 
seriously  supposes  that  Herlouin  de  Conteville 
bore  the  name  of  De  Burgo,  or  had  any  other  sons 
besides  the  two  earls  well  known  in  history? 

Your  contributor  goes  on  to  say  that  Hubert 
the  Justiciary  was  the  nephew  of  William  Fitz- 
Adelm  de  Burgo,  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland.”  This 
last- mentioned  worthy  is,  I presume,  intended  for 
William  Fitz-Audelin,  Dapifer  of  Henry  II.,  and 
Governour  of  Ireland,'  who  founded  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Dublin,  but  who  cer- 
tainly never  styled  himself  De  Burgho  in  any  of 
his  extant  charters.  There  is  not  a shadow  of 
evidence  that  William  Fitz-Audelin  was  in  any 
way  related  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  it  is  well 
established  that  Hubert  rose  to  eminence  by  his 
own  talents,  and  belonged  to  an  obscure  family  in 
N orfolk  with  no  pretension  to  illustrious  descent. 
The  De  Burghs,  afterwards  Earls  of  Ulster,  were  - j 
beyond  question  related  to  Hubert,  but  how  the 
modern  tribe  of  Burke  or  De  Burgh  are  descended 
from  the  earls  is  a point  which  has  still  to  be 
proved;  and  to  prove  this  descent  clearly  afid,  j 
satisfactorily  will  be  a more  profitable  employ- 
ment  for  Irish  genealogists  of  that  name  than  to  » 
repeat  these  fables  about  the  origin  of  their  sup- 
posed  ancestor.  j 

My  remarks  are  directed  not  so  much  against  ! 
these  three  particular  papers,  as  against  the  frame  j 
of  mind  which  dictated  them  ; for  it  is  just  this  j 
uncritical  repetition  of  idle  traditions  which  has  j 
brought  genealogy  into  discredit  and  exposes  its  i 
students  to  ridicule.  Mere  mistakes  in  such  mat-  1 
ters  are  inevitable,  and  should  be  corrected  with  | 
the  utmost  indulgence,  for  the  pioneers  of  an  j 
unexplored  field  must  expect  sometimes  to  lose  ] 
their  way ; but  one  cannot  help  protesting  against  ! 
people  writing  in  a literary  journal  on  subjects  | 
which  they  have  not  taken  reasonable  pains  to 
understand.  Genealogy  has  of  late  become  the 
fashion,  and  the  interest  in  such  studies  is  now 
widely  diffused  j but  the  revival  will  do  more  harm 
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than  good,  unless  the  journals  in  which  it  finds 
expression  constantly  inculcate  that  genealogy, 
lihe  every  other  branch  of  history,  is  the  fruit  of 
atientand  intelligent  research,  which  is  governed 
y the  laws  of  evidence,  and  will  stand  the  test 
of  common  sense.  Tewaes. 


Vaud. — 

“ In  Lausanne,  Easter  Monday,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  a ‘jour  de  fete’  amongst  the 
lJutchers  here,  was  kept  to-day  with  the  usual  festivities. 
Having  dined  at  the  Trois  Suisses,  thej”  formed  a pro- 
cession, which  paraded  the  streets  of  the  town,  headed  by 
a brass  band,  preceded  by  an  Orson-like  individual,  whose 
rouged  face  was  almost  concealed  by  an  enormous  black 
beard  and  mustachios  ; he  wore  a very  broad-brimmed 
hat,  turned  up  on  one  side  with  white  ostrich  feathers 
tipped  with  red,  scarlet  tunic,  knickerbockers,  and  long 
hoots  ; armed  with  a formidable  axe,  with  which  he  ‘ beat 
the  measure.’  This  slaughtering  hero  stalked  on  with  all 
the  airs  of  a drum-major  ; ever  and  anon  turning  towards 
the  procession,  he  pointed  his  weapon  with  a most  threat- 
ening attitude  in  the  direction  of  some  imaginary  enemy, 
and  echoed  the  word  ‘ Vorwarts  ’ in  a tone  well  calculated 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  nervous  ; then  came 
four  horsemen  decorated  in  an  equally  grotesque  manner, 
followed  by  two  little  boys  in  scarlet  caps  and  knicker- 
bockers, carr3dng  a glass  box  containing  the  figure  of  a 
bull,  whose  head  bore  a strong  family  likeness  to  those 
on  Colman’s  Mustard  ; after  these  twenty-six  men,  two 
and  two,  with  white  shirts  and  aprons,  scarlet  caps, 
sashes,  having  two  bucephalous  emblazoned  banners. 
They  had  some  sports  at  Montbenon,  and  finished  with  a 
ball  at  the  Trois  Suisses.  The  butchers  here  are  almost 
all  from  German  Switzerland,  and  marry  wives  from  their 
own  country,  much  finer  women  than  the  Vaudois  ; they 
seem  to  have  an  easy  time,  as  their  apprentices  do  all  the 
work.  I have  seen  them  lolling  listlessly  at  their  own 
doors,  smoking  cigars,  while  their  pretty  wives  were  at- 
tending the  customers.  I have  thought  that  if  Micky 
Free,  Charles  O’Malley’s  Irish  servant,  had  extended  his 
travels  as  far  as  Switzerland,  he  certainl}'’  would  have 
joined  the  butchers  of  Lausanne.” — Swiss  Times,  April  5, 
1872. 

The  ceremony  mentioned  in  the  above  extract 
is  a very  ancient  one,  and  existed  long  before  the 
German  element  prevailed  at  Lausanne.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  of  N.  & Q,.”  may  be  able  to 
say  what  is  its  origin,  and  if  it  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  Sports  on  Mont  Benon,”  which 
consist  of  jumping  over  Easter  eggs,  &c.,  have 
been  already  alluded  to  in  ‘^N.  & Q.” 

, Stephen  Jackson. 

The  Smallest  Engine  in#the  Wohld. — 
Perhaps  the  following  interesting  cutting  from  an 
English  local  provincial  newspaper,  at  the  close  of 
1871,  may  prove  a suitable  addendum  to  Carved 
Cherry-stones”  in  the  present  series  of  & Q.” 

“ Mr.  D.  A.  A.  Buck,  jeweller,  of  Worcester,  has  (says 
a Boston,  U.  S.,  paper)  built  the  smallest  engine  in  the 
world.  It  is  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fastened  to- 
gether with  screws,  the  largest  of  which  is  one-eightieth 
of  an  inch  in  size.  The  engine,  boiler,  governor,  and 
pumps  stand  in  a space  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
square,  and  are  five-eighths  of  an  inch  high.  Perhaps  a 


better  idea  of  its  smallness  will  be  conveyed  bj'  saying 
that  the  whole  affair  may  be  completely  covered  with  a 
common  tailor’s  thimble.  The  engine  alone  weighs  but 
fifteen  grains,  and  yet  every  part  is  complete,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a microscopic  examination ; and  it  maj’  be  set 
in  motion  by  filling  the  boiler  with  water  and  applying 
heat,  being  supplied  with  all  valves,  &c.,  to  be  found 
upon  an  ordinary  upright  engine.  To  attempt  an  esti- 
mate of  its  power  would  seem  like  rather  small  busines.s, 
but  for  a guess,  a span  of  well-fed  fleas  would  furnish 
more  force  if  they  were  properly  harnessed  and  shod. 
The  little  thing  would  tug  away  several  minutes  if  en- 
couraged by  a drop  of  water  heated  by  the  application 
of  a burnt  finger.” 

J.  Beale. 

LoPwD  Brougham  and  his  Friend  Stuart  of 
Dunearn. — If  a man  falls  in  a duel  it  matters 
little,  perhaps,  whether  the  bullet  penetrates  his 
head  or  causes  death  in  some  other  way.  In  the 
history  of  the  event,  however,  it  is  proper  that 
the  mode  of  death  should  be  stated  accurately. 
Beferring  to  the  celebrated  duel  which  in  1822  took 
place  between  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  Bart.,  of 
Auchinleck,  and  James  Stuart,  jun.,  of  Dunearn, 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Autobiography  (ii.  504), 
writes  thus  : He  (Stuart)  shot  Boswell  through 
the  head.”  This  is  not  true.  Sir  Alexander  re- 
ceived the  ball  from  Stuart’s  pistol  in  the  bottom 
of  his  neck;  it  shattered  the  collar-bone,  and  pe- 
netrating towards  the  spine,  ultimately  caused 
death.  Sir  Alexander  survived  till  the  day  after 
the  duel ; and,  as  if  anticipating  the  erroneous 
account  of  his  death  by  Lord  Brougham,  he  said 
to  Professor  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  who  attended 
him,  I am  a man  wdth  a living  head  and  a dead 
body.”  For  further  particulars  of  the  duel,  and 
the  circumstances  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell’s 
death,  I refer  to  his  memoir  by  Mr.  Robert  Howie 
Smith  lately  published  at  Glasgow. 

Charles  Rogers. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Prompters’  Translations.  — Some  of  the 
translations  of  Italian  operas,  made  (I  suppose)  by 
the  prompters  and  sold  to  the  audience,  are  very 
ludicrous. 

In  II  Trovatore  tlie  stage  direction  after  the 
Anvil  Chorus  Tutti  scendono  alia  rinfusa  per  la 
china,  tratto  tratto,  e sempre  a maggior  distanza 
odesi  il  loro  canto,”  has  been  rendered  “ The 
chorus  goes  off  to  the  accompaniment  of  ‘ La 
china  tratto  tratto,’  for  some  time  until  it  dies 
away  in  the  distance.” 

In  another  opera  0 amabile  pupille ! ” appears 
in  English  ‘‘O  amiable  pupils!”  In  Roberto  il 
Diavolo,  the  lines 

“ Egli  era,  dicessi, 

Abitatore 

Del  tristo  Imperio  ” 

are  translated 

“ For  they  say  he  was 
A citizen  of  the  black  emporium,” 
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“ Rapita  a me  sarai  fra  pochi  momenti  ” 
is  presented  as 

“ In  one  moment  thou  shalt  be  ravished  hv  me.” 

L. 

Philadelphia. 

Bfrial  Usages  in  Cornwall.  — It  may  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  compare  with  those  accounts  that  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  (4*^  S.  ix.  71, 
276),  another  of  still  older  date,  which  will  at 
least  serve  to  show  that  funeral  customs  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  and  in  the  extreme  west  of 
Cornwall  were  somewhat  similar. 

The  original  of  this  account  is  in  the  writing  of 
my  great-great-grandfather,  who  resided  at  Bosa- 
vern  in  St.  Just,  Penwith,  Cornwall,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

“ Sarah  Ustick  died  October  y®  23,  1725. 

What  I have  disburst  and  laid  out  and  paid  att  Sarah 
Ustick’s  deth,  my  sister  in  law,  and  since  the  23  daj’- 
of  October  1725. 

The  Cost  of  her  Funerall. 

£ s.  d. 

For  brandy^  and  wine  . . . . . 1 14  6 

To  Thomas  Rubery  for  the  Cofing  . . 1 10  0 

To  Mr.  Pound  for  a note  due  to  Mr.  Buller  . 5 13  0 
And  paid  for  my  diner  then  . . .030 

To  Mr.  Pearse  for  the  funerall  gloves  and  goods 

shee  took  on  the  shop  book  . . .4114 

It.  for  tobacow- pipes,  bread  for  the  poor, ’'and 
the  Sexton  for  the  grave,  & ve  poor  for 

dole \ . . 0 14  6 

It.  to  the  person  * for  buring  and  mortuary  . 011  0 

It.  to  the  parish  for  the  grave  . . . .040 

It.  to  the  Cort  praising  the  Will  • . . 2 10  1 

It.  to  Mr.  Hugh  Busvargus  in  expence  for  the 

gentlemen  and  ringers 0 14  0 

It.  to  Mr.  Tho.  Allen  for  drawing  her  Will  and 
other  things  as  by  his  acount  aperes  . . 0 13  3 

It.  to  Doctor  Treweek  for  fiseck  . . . 0 15  6 

It.  to  Doctor  Loveler  for  fiseck  . . . 0 10  6.” 

The  account  continues,  but  has  no  further  refer- 
ence to  the  funeral. 

As  a guide  to  the  value  of  money  in  St.  Just 
about  this  time,  I append  one  or  two  extracts  (the 
nearest  I could  find  to  the  date  mentioned)  from 
the  accounts  of  the  same  person  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Nov.  y®  24, 1737,  one  halfe  bushell  of  barley  0 3 0 
All  Saints,  1739,  for  one  quarter  of  beef  . 0 17  4^ 
Ap.  15,  1740,  one  quarter  of  mutton,  ten 

pound  & half 0 19 

Christmas,  1741.  Beef,  43^  pounds,  att  too 
pence  halfe  peney  per  pound  . . 0 9 0.” 

G.  B.  Millett. 

Penzance: 

Matrimonial  Advertisements.  — As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  lonely  swains,  with 
an  eye  to  business,  publicly  appealed  for  sym- 
pathy from  the  fair  sex,  I may  cite  the  following 
extract  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  July  19. 
1794:—  ’ 


* Parson. 


^ “ A reputable  tradesman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Bond  Street,  about  thirty-live  years  of  age,  in  a genteel 
and  profitable  business,  which  clears  at  present  about 
200Z.  per  annum,  but  may  be  greatly’-  extended  and  im- 
proved, v;ould  be  happy’  to  meet  with  a lady,  nearly  of  his 
own  age,  of  an  active  disposition  and  good  temper.  The 
advertiser,  from  his  uniform  application  to  business,  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  being  much  in  the  company 
of  the  fair  sex,  which  induces  him  to  take  this  method  of 
addressing  his  sentiments,  and  he  flatters  himself  that 
any  lady,  seriously  inclined  to  form  a union  in  the  matri- 
monial state,  will,  on  applying  by  letter,  appointing  an 
interview,  to  B.  B.,  No.  28,  Field  Street,  Battle  Bridge, 
find  that  she  has  to  deal  with  a man  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity’, and  have  in  the  sequel  reason  to  confess  that,  in 
so  doing,  she  has  consulted  her  own  interest,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  advertiser. 

“N.B. — It  is  hoped  none  will  apply’  through  idle  curi- 
osity’ ; and  as  the  advertiser’s  situation  and  circum- 
stances in  life,  are  easy’,  it  is  expected  that  the  lady  can 
command  a few  hundred  pounds.” 

J.  Barrat. 

S.  T.  Coleridge.  — The  following  facetious 
letter  of  Coleridge’s,  showing  with  what  philo- 
sophy he  could  smile  and  joke  even  under  acute 
pain,  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  name  of  Gill- 
man. 

The  friends  I was  residing  with  near  them  at 
Highgate  in  the  summer  of  1829  having  invited 
him  to  dinner,  received  this  answer  on  Creswick  , 
tinted  satin  paper : — 

“ Grove,  Highgate. 

“ My  dear  Madam, — I do  not  know  whether  our  be- 
loved, and  (with  good  reason  my)  revered  no  less  than 
beloved,  friend,  Mrs.  Gillman,  intended  by’  the  color  of  ' 
this  paper,  which  she  has  placed  on  my’  writing  table,  to  j 
hint  that  she  perceived  I had  the  blue  devils,  but  most 
. true  it  is,  that  I do  feel  my  spirits  more  than  ordinarily  \ 
depressed  by  the  necessity  of  declining  your  kind  invi- 
tation. Declining  ? That  was  a very  ill-chosen  word ; for 
in  the  very  act  of  writing  it  I was  struggling  with  the  ; 
rebellious  wclination  to  accept  it  at  all  risks.  But  Con- 
science in  the  shape  (7.  e.  to  my  mind’s  eye)  of  a mouse 
gnawing  at  the  bone  of  my’  knee,  with  an  accompani-  j 
ment  at  my  stomach,  came  to  my  aid,  and  like  those  j 
who  interfere  to  protect  Russian  ladies  from  the  chastise-  | 
ment  of  their  angry  husbands,  got  small  thanks  from  me  I 
for  her  pains.  In  grave  earnest,  my  dear  madam,  it  I 
vexes  me  more  than  the  loss  of  any  gratification  ought  | 
to  vex  a grey^-headed  philosopher,  that  I must  not  show  I 
by’  the  gladness  of  my  countenance  to  y’ourself  and  Mr.  B.  i 
what  I am  about  to  write  ; to  wit,  that  with  sincere  respect 
and  regard,  , I 

“I  am,  my  dear  madam, 

“ Your  and  his  obliged  friend  and  servh  j 

“ S.  T.  Coleridge.  | 

» 23  June,  1829.” 

I have  kept  this  letter,  which  I begged  for  at  ' 
the  moment,  as  a pleasant  souvenir  of  the  poet  j 
ever  since.  P.  A.  L.  j 

“ He  does  not  enow  a Hawk  erom  a Hand-  i 
SAW.” — Is  there  such  a proverb  ? ( Vide  p.  189  of 
present  vol.)  I first  saw  the  phrase  used  by  the 
editor  of  a newspaper,  and  not  long  afterwards  I 
found  in  Shakespere’s  works  this  phrase  — “ He 
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knows  a hawk  from  a Iiernshaw.”  Since  then  I 
have  considered  the  former  a misquotation  from 
Shakespere,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  he  absurd  to 
boast  of  one’s  knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
a hawk  and  a handsaw.  I have  elsewhere  seen 
the  phrase  (as  quoted  by  your  correspondent) 
given  as  a proverb,  with  the  explanation  that 
handsaw  is  a corruption  for  heronshaw,  and  is  used 
to  denote  great  ignorance.  Shakespere  means  his 
phrase  to  denote  intellectual  discernment ; and  so 
does  the  original  phrase — if  Shakespere’s  is  not  the 
original.  Therefore  let  us  sink  the  corruption. 
The  person  who  does  not  know  a hawk  from  a 
handsaw  must  be  unendowed  with  the  faculty  of 
reasoning,  and  one  whom  it  would  be  a useless 
task  to  reproach  for  his  ignorance.  G.  H. 

Exeter. 

“ Seceet  Societies  oe  the  Middle  Ages.” — 
One  often  comes  across  curious  information  in 
booksellers’  catalogues  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  transferred  to  your  more  lasting  pages. 
Such  an  entry  is  the  following  of  one  of  the 
anonymous  volumes  of  the  Library  of  Entertain- 
ing Knowledge.  It  is  from  Sotheran, Baer  & Co.’s 
Catalogue  for  February,  1872 : — 

[“  Keightley’s  (T.)  ] Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
woodcuts,  12mo,  cloth  (comprising  autograph  notice  by 
the  author  stating  that  this  volume  was  printed  without 
his  knowledge.)  C.  Knight,  1837.” 

c.  w.  s. 

Walnut- WOOD  Portrait  oe  Napoleon  I.  — 
I have  a portrait  of  the  first  Napoleon,  turned  in 
the  lathe  after  the  manner  of  the  ebony  portrait 
of  Louis  XVI.  (p.  54).  Mine  was  likewise  brought 
from  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, but  it  is  in  walnut- wood,  and  forms  a box 
when  reversed  and  the  broad  base  removed,  which 
constitutes  the  lid.  At  present  it  contains  some 
of  the  ground  coffee  found  in  the  carriage  of  the 
emperor  when  it  was  captured  on  the  flight  from 
Waterloo.  M.  D. 


Sir  Bobert  Attohn.  — Can  you  furnish  an 
account  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  a 
poet  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century?  There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  Warton. 

W.  B.  C. 

[Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  an  eminent  poet,  and  secretary  to 
the  queens  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I.,  was  born  in 
1570,  and  died  in  London  in  March  1637«8.  He  was  the 
author  of  poetical  pieces  in  several  languages,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  English.  His  English  and  Latin 
poems  are  printed  in  The  Poems  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun, 
edited  by  Charles  Roger,  Edinburgh,  1844,  which  also 
contains  a memoir  of  the  author,  and  a genealogical  tree 
of  the  familv.  Consult  also  The  Bannatyne  Miscellany, 
vol.  i.,  and  “N.  & Q.”  l«t  S.  vi.  413,  465  ; 2“^  S.  iii.  312 ; 
3^‘iS.iii.  289;  xi.  437,491.] 


Banyan-day.  — Can  any  one  give  the  origin  of 
a banyan-day  as  applied  to  fasting  ? Of  course  it 
relates  to  Hindoo  customs,  and  is  probably  either 
used  to  designate  a fast  in  honour  of  the  sacred 
tree  or  a day  on  which  its  fruit  alone  is  eaten  by 
the  faithful ; but  I should  much  like  to  know 
which,  if  either,  of  these  suggestions  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  term,  and  how  it.  came  into 
common  use  in  this  country.  A.  A.  F. 

[Banyan-day  is  a marine  term  for  those  days  in  which 
the  sailors  have  no  flesh  meat,  and  is  probably  derived 
from  the  practice  of  the  Banians,  a caste  of  Hindoos,  who 
entirely  abstained  from  all  animal  food.] 

Bishop  Berkeley’s  Giant.— In  a French  book, 
Enfants  celehres,  par  Michel  Masson,  DidiSr,  Paris, 
1869,  I read  the  account  of  a celebrated  child 
^^MacGrath.”  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  a 
locksmith,  who  sold  him  to  Georges  Berkeley, 
Eveque  de  Cloyne,”  who  put  him  into  a hot- 
house, as  he  wished  to  make  him  grow  fifteen 
feet  high.  Mac  Grath  grew  enormously,  while  his 
intellects  weakened ; but  the  cruel  bishop,  intent 
on  the  solution  of  his  great  problem,  how  to 
create  giants,  cared  nought  for  the  mind.  Death 
at  last  snatched  the  victim  from  the  inhuman 
tyrant,  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  endow- 
ing with  every  virtue  under  heaven.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  story,  and  what  can 
be  the  foundation  for  it  ? 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

[It  has  been  said  that  among  his  other  experiments 
Bishop  Berkeley  contrived,  by  a special  regimen,  to 
convert  a child  of  ordinary  size  into  a giant ; and  Ma- 
grath,  whose  skeleton,  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  height, 
may  be  seen  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  reported  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  this  experiment  (“X  & Q.” 

S.  ii.  217 ; 3’"'^  S.  i.  311).  The  fiction,  we  believe,  origi- 
nated with  John  Watkinson,  M.D.,  and  is  given  in  his 
Philosophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  1777,  p.  187. 
A letter  in  the  Gentleman’’ s Magazine  for  August,  1752, 
refers  to  the  origin  of  this  absurd  storv  : “ Cork,  July  30, 
1752.  There  is  now  in  this  city  a bo3",  Cornelius  Ma- 
grath,  fifteen  years  eleven  months  old,  of  gigantic  stature, 
being  7 feet  9|  inches  high ; but  he  is  clumsilv  made, 
talks  bojush  and  simple.  He  came  hither  from  Youghal, 
where  he  has  been  a year  going  into  salt  water  for 
rheumatic  pains  which  almost  crippled  him,  and  the 
physicians  now  say  they  were  growing  pains,  as  he  is 
surprisingly  grown  within  that  time.  He  was  a month  at 
the  Bishop  of  Clojme’s,  who  took  care  of  him.  His  head  is 
as  big  as  a middling  shoulder  of  mutton  ; the  last  of  his 
shoe,  which  he  carries  about  with  him,  measures  fifteen 
inches.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy,  within 
five  miles  of  the  silver  mines.”  The  fact  is  that  Berkeley 
took  this  botg  who  was  early  an  orphan,  under  his  care, 
the  Magrath  famity  being  in  his  diocese.  Magrath  was 
afterwards  shown  as  the  Irish  Giant,  and  died  in  1758.  J 

Bhckden  : Chek’r.  — In  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a place  at 
Buckden  called  the  Chek’r.  Can  any  one  inform 
me  whether  this  was  some  building  attached  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  palace  there,  or  whether 
it  was  an  inn  which  bore  the  chequers  for  its 
sign  ? CoRNUB. 
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Wm.  Dimond. — Can  you  give  me  the  date  of 
the  death  of  W.  Dimond,  author  oi  The  Royal 
Oak,  Foundling  of  the  Forest,  and  many  other 
dramas?  One  of  Mr.  Dimond’s  plays  was  per- 
formed in  1801,  at  which  time  he  was  only  about 
eighteen  years  old.  R.  Inglis. 

Estekhazy,  oe  Maeks. — Will  any  reader  of 
& Q.”  oblige  by  giving  some  information  as 
to  either  of  the  above  families  whilst  resident  in 
Monmouthshire,  or  a reference  where  such  infor- 
mation may  be  met  with  ? Glwysig. 

Eoeeige. — Is  there  any  work  in  German  or 
any  other  language  corresponding  with  Yv^right’s 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  English  f 

The  Authoe  oe  “On  the  Edge  oe 
THE  Stoem.” 

. Geat  Eeiaes  oe  Bewmakan. — Pope  Urban  I. 
in  1367,  authorised  the  Franciscans  of  Ireland  to 
erect  a convent  in  the  Isle  of  Man  at  a place 
called  the  villa  of  St.  Columba,  In  the  map  of 
Camden  and  Speed  the  site  is  set  down  not  as  the 
villa  of  St.  Columba,  but  as  Bewmakan,  which  is 
in  the  present  parish  of  Kirk  Arbor j.  No  doubt, 
as  suggested  by  the  learned  writer  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  volume  of  the  Rollandists,  October  20,  that 
the  parish  of  Kirk  Arbory  is  the  same  as  the 
land  of  St.  Oorebric  mentioned  in  a bull  of  Euge- 
nius  III.  to  the  Abbot  of  Furness  in  1153.  Dr. 
Oliver,  however,  in  the  map  published  in  his 
Monumerda  (vol.  ii.),  places  Brechmakan  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Columba.  Now,  was  the  parish  of 
Kirk  Arbory  ever  called  the  parish  of  St.  Columba  ? 
Is  anything  known  of  St.  Corebric,  from  which 
Kirk  Arbory  is  derived,  who  was  no  doubt  the 
patron  of  the  parish  ? Gough,  and  after  him 
Carlisle,  note  that  the  patrons  in  each  of  the 
seventeen  parishes  into  which  the  island  is  divided 
were  saints  of  the  island.  After  the  suppression, 
the  land  was  leased  at  successive  periods  by  the 
crown,  and  in  1626  was  granted  for  life  by 
Charles  I.  to  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Are 
there  any  known'  records  of  the  abbey  from  its 
institution  under  Urban  to  the  suppression  ? Can 
any  one  give  me  the  succession  to  the  property 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  P What  is  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  word  villa  in  mediaeval  docu- 
ments ? Like  the  word  town  in  Scotland,  it  seems 
applicable  to  a single  homestead,  hamlet,  or  vil- 
lage. A.  E.  G. 

“ IIiSTOiEE  DH  Baton.” — The  Journal  des  Dehats 
of  March  13,  1872,  in  an  article  headed  as  above, 
says : “ Les  Lacedemoniens  donnaient  aux  batons 
portes  par  leurs  generaux  le  nomme  de  skitale.” 
If  there  be  any  authority  for  this  statement,  may 
not  the  skitale  of  the  Lacedemonians  be  the  origin 
of  our  word  skittles  ? James  Heney  Dixon. 

Ieish  Families. — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me — (1)  as  to  the  parentage  of  Anne  Alex- 


ander, who  married  Sir  Richard  Johnstone,  Bart., 
of  Gilford,  co.  Down?  (2)  In  Archdale’s  Peerage 
of  Ireland  Sir  Richard  Johnstone  is  given  as  the 
son  of  Richard  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Gilford — whom 
did  the  latter  marry  ? (3)  Can  any  one  give  me 

any  information  as  to  the  Ormsbys  of  Cloirhan,  co. 
Mayo?  H.  L.  0. 


“ The  King’s  Gap.” — At  Hoy  lake  in  Cheshire 
there  is  a road  called  “ The  King’s  Gap,”  leading 
northward  down  to  the  sea-shore.  The  fishermen 
there  say  the  road  is  so  called  because  King  Wil- 
liam III.  embarked  there  for  Ireland.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  there  is  any 
authority  for  this  statement  ? I observe  that  in 
Macaulay’s  History,  King  William  is  said  to  have 
embarked  from  Chester.  G.  B.  S. 


Laied  oe  Colliehill. — I am  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  surname  of  this  laird,  since  it  has 
become  undecipherable  on  his  gravestone  in  Ellon 
kirkyard,  Aberdeenshire.  The  inscription  runs 
thus : he  colliehill  . et  . agnis  . hay  . mateis  . 
ianete  . EYNG  . svE  . SPONSE  . Janet  King,  the 
wife,  died  May  20,  1581,  set.  thirty-eight, 

C.  S.  K. 

St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith. 


De.  Lignum. — I shall  be  much  obliged  for  any 
information,  or  any  references  to  books  vrhere  I 
can  obtain  information,  concerning  a man  named 
Wood,  who,  about  1750  to  1770,  took  the  name 
of  Dr.  Lignum;  and  was  rather  a celebrated 
character  as  a quack  medical  man  and  travelling 
doctor  in  the  border  counties  of  North  Britain, 
about  Kelso,  Yetholm,  &c.,  &c. 

Nepheite. 


“Lines  to  a Moth,”  inserted  in  “N.  & Q.”  j 
(4^’^  S.  iii.  312.)  Is  the  author  known  ? 

An  Antiquaey.  i 

Mauthe  Dog.  — What  is  the  derivation  of  the 
word  Mauthe  Dog,  a kind  of  fairy  or  sprite  ? 

H.  S.  SSIPTON.  I 

Monastic  Inventoeies.  — Will  one  of  your  i 
numerous  readers  explain  these  words  in  monastic  ' 
inventories?  “Cum  rosis  et  perenlysys”  (chas- 
ing) ; “ Quysshions  for  thotes  ” ; “ Quyshions  for 
estats  ” ; “A  woodward ” (on  the  end  of  a spoon)  ; i 
“ Shrymps  ” (an  ornament  with  white  swans  as  a 
chasuble) ; “ To  open  and  spar  ” (a  book) ; 

“ Saumpeler  work  ” (on  a towel)  ; “ Crased  and 
garnysshed  ” (a  bason)  ; Stock  work  ” (chasing 
on  a chalice)  ; “When  the  Quire  doth  fery.”  j 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  YAlcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  | 


Monolith,  its  Name. — E.  R.  P.  (yidel^^  S.  ix.  | 
20),  or  some  other  skilled  archoeologist,  may  pos- 
sibly be  good  enough  to  afford  their  opinion  upon 
the  etymology  of  the  name  given  to  a large  single 
whinstone  boulder  that  has  been  for  a very  long 
time  locally  famous.  It  is  (as  it  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  explain)  upon  a field  of  a farm  called 
BrunneUide  (so  the  pronunciation),  Dunlop,  Ayr- 
shire, and  a little  north  of  the  parish  Idrk.  This 
field  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  south-east ; and 
a burn  called  the  Gluzart  (Glussarde  or  Gluss- 
dur?),  on  the  margin  of  which,  only  a short  way 
east  of  this  stone,  and  in  at  one  time  a retired 
spot,  was  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The 
stepping-stones  in  the  burn  before  there  was  a 
bridge,  leading  from  the  south  to  this  chapel, 
were  called  “ The  Lady  Steps.”  The  farm  is  called 
Chapel  House ; and  there  is  The  Chapel  Well  ” 
— a fine  pure  spring,  so  copious  as  to  fill  a bore  of 
two  inches,  issuing  from  the  base  of  a high  per- 
pendicular rocky  hill-face  called  The  Chapel 
Craig.”  Hard  by  this  spring,  and  close  to  the 
base  of  the  hill,  stood  the  chapel  itself — a small 
house  it  is  said,  and  part  of  the  stone  walls 
of  which  was  extant  in  1790-1793.  The  tradi- 
tion of  the  locality  was,  and  is,  that  those  wor- 
shipping here  were  wont  to  perform  part  of  their 
devotions  by  creeping  around  this  stone,  calling 
out  ever  and  anon  “ 0 thou  great  stone  ! ” The 
orthography  of  the  name  cannot  be  said  to  be 
fixed,  nor  is  the  pronunciation  of  it  uniform,  that 
being  sometimes  “The  Ogar  Stane,”  and  some- 
times “ The  Thu-girt  Stane  ” — an  abbreviation,  as 
some  have  contended,  quite  fancifully  we  imagine, 
of  “0  thou  great  stane.”  Whether  this  stone 
was,  as  now,  always  single,  or  whether  it  is  part 
of  some  Cyclopean  structure  of  a prehistoric  era, 
it  would  be  vain  now  to  conjecture.  But  it  may 
be  advanced,  at  least,  that  there  is  much  to  con- 
firm the  idea  of  a practice  having  prevailed  on 
the  part  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries  of  not 
only  planting  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pagan  fanes,  in  order  to  proselytise,  but  also  of 
adopting  not  a few  of  the  Pagan  rites. 

Espedaee. 

“ Oe,”  an  Island, — Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
how  this  Old  Norse  v/ord  should  be  written  in 
the  plural  number  ? , T.  J.  D. 

[Oe  or  O is  not  Old  Xorse  but  modern  Danish  for 
island,  plural  oer.  The  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  word  is 
e.y,  plural  eyar.  Hence  Sudreyar  or  the  Southern  Isles, 
the  Old  Norse  name  for  the  Hebrides,  from  which  Sodo)’ 
in  the  expression  “Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man”  is  de- 
rived.] 

Paley’s  Eminent  Person. — Paley  says  (Evi- 
dences, part  iii.  chap,  i.)  : — 

“ We  have  in  our  own  times  the  life  of  an  eminent 
person,  written  by  three  of  his  friends,  in  which  there  is 
very  great  variety  in  the  incidents  selected  by  them  ; 
some  apparent,  and  perhaps  some  real  contradictions, 
yet  without  any  impeachment  of  the  substantial  truth  of 
their  accounts.” 

Who  was  this  ? None  of  Paley’s  editors  seem 
to  know.  Cyril. 

[Dr.  Johnson  died  on  Dec.  13,  1784;  and  Paley’s  Evi- 
dences first  appeared  in  1794.  In  the  interim  w^ere  pub- 


lished the  following  Lives  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mrs.  Pioz/.i, 
1786;  Sir  John  Hawkins,  1787;  Boswell,  1791;  and 
Arthur  Murphy,  1792.] 

Portrait  oe  a Lady  painted  eor  Burke. — 
Is  it  known  who  was  the  original  of  “Portrait  of 
a 3mung  lady  painted  for  Mr.  Edmund  Buike,” 
lately  in  the  collection  at  Burlington  House,  and 
marked  105  ? 0,  C. 

The  Earl  oe  St.  Laurent,  Canada. — In  the 
Travels  through  the  Canadas,  by  George  Heriot, 
Esq.,  Philadelphia,  1813,  8vo,  this  statement  oc- 
curs at  p.  72,  chap,  iii. : — 

It  was  in  1676  erected  into  an  earldom,  under  the  title 
of  Saint  Laurent,  which  has  long  been  extinct.” 

I will  be  very  thankful  for  the  name  of  this 
nobleman.  B. 

Shaw’s  Stafeordshire  MSS.  (1’‘  S.  vii.  13.) — 
Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  N.  C.  L. 
asked  a question  regarding  these  MSS.  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
which,  if  its  indexes  be  trustworthy,  still  remains 
unanswered. 

The  partially  revived  interest  in  the  historj’’  and 
antiquities  of  Staffordshire,  produced  by  the  pro- 
tracted efforts  of  Lord  Lichfield  and  a lamentably 
small  minority  to  acquire  for  the  county  the 
library  formed  at  such  vast  cost  and  labour  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Salt,  and  the  prospect  held 
out  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  ix.  251,  that  his  invaluable 
collection  illustrative  of  his  native  shire  will  not, 
to  its  eternal  disgrace,  be  lost  to  the  country, 
induces  me  to  hope  that  N.  C.  L.’s  query  may  at 
length  meet  with  a reply,  and  I therefore  re- 
peat it : — 

“ Can  any  of  your  Staffordshire  correspondents  furnish 
information  as  to  the  present  depository  of  the  Rev. 
Stebbing  Shaw’s  Staffordshire  MSS.,  and  the  MS.  notes  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Harwood  used  in  his  two  editions  of  Erdes- 
wick’s  Staffordshire?  ” 

From  Shaw’s  preface,  penned  prior  to  a.d  1798, 
it  appears  evident  that  his  history  of  the  hundreds 
of  Seisdon  and  Cuddleston  was  at  that  time  com- 
pleted, and  that  that  of  the  hundreds  of  Pyrehill 
and  Totmanslow  was  already  written.  Moreover, 
Harwood  records  that  at  the  time  of  Shaw’s 
lamented  death  a few  pages  of  the  second  part  of 
the  second  volume  had  actually  passed  through  the 
press.  Where,  then,  are  the  unpublished  MSS.  ? 
Did  Mr.  Salt  acquire  any  of  them  ? and  may  we 
dare  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  marvellous  apathy 
and  indifierence  evinced  in  connection  with  the 
recent  proceedings  relative  to  the  Salt  library, 
the  fruit  of  “ the  labour  of  many  years,  and  those 
the  most  important  and  valuable  in  the  life  of 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  historian,  Stebbing 
Shaw,  will  ere  long  meet  with  a competent  editor 
and  an  erudite  continuator.  'S  enator. 

Kev.  Bichard  Selby. — A Mr.  Bichard  Selby  was 
a minister  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  or  Charles  1.  He  was  of  Bitterlees, 
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near  Ablbey  Holme,  Cumberland.  Can  I learn 
anything  of  him  through  your  readers  ? E.  K. 

Sessions  Papees. — When  were  the  Old  Bailey 
Sessions  Papers  first  printed,  and  where  can  a 
complete  set  of  them  be  consulted  ? S.  P. 

[The  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers  from  1730  to  1834, 
116  vols.  4to,  are  in  the  London  Corporation  Library,  -which 
also  contains  the  folio  sheets  of  1680, 1683-1688.-“The  Ses- 
sions Papers  for  the  City  of  London  and  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, from  Dec.  1,  1^3,  to  Nov.  5,  1834,  21  vols.  4to, 
are  in  the  London  Institution.  Those  in  the  British 
Museum  commence  in  Dec.  1729,  and  continue  to  the  pre- 
sent time.] 

FLEETWOOD  HOUSE,  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

(4th  ix.  296.) 

As  I was  the  friend  who  accompanied  Me. 
Aenott  over  Fleetwood  House  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  add 
a few  particulars  to  the  account  he  has  given  of 
4his  mansion.  I have  gone  over  it  several  times 
since  that  visit ; and  have,  I believe,  thoroughly 
explored  it  in  all  its  parts.  There  are  consider- 
able remains  of  Elizabethan  or  early  Jacobean 
oak  panelling  in  apd  about  the  kitchen  and  pas- 
sages in  the  eastern  part  of  the  house,  which 
appears  to  be  the  oldest.  There  is  a fine  massive 
Jacobean  staircase  (of  solid  oak,  painted  stone- 
colour)  leading  from  the  first-floor  to  the  second 
story  and  attics.  There  is  also  a very  elegant 
staircase  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  first-floor : 
this  dates  from  early  in  the  last  century,  and 
probably  takes  the  place  of  one  of  much  earlier 
date,  and  I consider  this  to  be  continuous  with 
the  other.  Opening  upon  this  latter  staircase  is 
the  room  from  the  ceiling  of  which  the  coat  of 
the  Hartopps,  mentioned  by  Me.  Aenott,  has 
been  recently  removed.  When  I visited  the 
house  with  Me.  Aenott  we  omitted  to  notice, 
(and  no  one  else  seems  to  have  noticed)  that  the 
four  corners  of  the  ceiling  are  also  ornamented 
with  heraldic  devices.  These  are  as  follows : — 
(1)  the  arms  of  Ulster;  (2)  a ducal  coronet — a 
part  only  of  the  crest  of  the  Hartopps;  (3)  a 
coat  which  I recognised  as  the  arms  of  Coke  of 
Melbourne — gules,  three  crescents  and  a canton 
or;  (4)  a sun  in  splendour  or,  which  is  the  crest 
of  the  Cokes.  This  discovery  identifies  at  least 
the  date  of  the  ceiling,  as  Sir  Edward  Hartopp, 
who  died  in  March  165|,  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Coke  of  Melbourne.  This  is  the  lady 
who  was  General  Fleetwood’s  third  wife : a fact 
which  was  discovered,  and  is  set  forth  with  evi- 
dence, by  Colonel  Chestee  (“  N.  & Q.,”  4‘**  S.  ii. 
600).  General  Fleetwood  and  his  son-in-law. 
Sir  John  Hartopp,  occupied  this  house  together, 
in  the  manner  that  was  so  usual  in  former  days. 

Me.  Aenott  was  probably  induced  to  refer  Dr. 


John  Owen’s  visits  at  Fleetwood  House  to  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  rather  than  to  Gen.  Fleetwood, 
from  the  fact  that  the  well-known  folio  edition 
of  Owen’s  Sermons,  in  1721,  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  and  special  reference  is  made  in 
the  dedication  to  their  long  intimacy.  But  Owen 
was  also  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with 
Fleetwood ; and  it  would  seem,  from  the  Life  ap- 
pended to  the  Sermons,  that  the  last  letter  he 
wrote  before  his  death  was  delivered  to  the  general 
at  Fleetwood  House.  This  affecting  letter  is, 
doubtless,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.” 

At  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Owen  are  also  pre- 
served several  letters  addressed  to  Lady  Hartopp, 
and  other  inmates  of  this  mansion. 

Passing  over  many  notices  which  might  be 
given  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  Sir  John  Hartopp’s 
son-in-law,  and  one  of  Fleetwood’s  trustees—and 
of  Thomas  Cooke,  the  benevolent  but  eccentric 
Turkey  merchant,  who  was  carried  out  of  this  j 
house  to  his  burial  at  Blackheath  in  the  year 
1752 — we  come  to  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cooke,  whose  inscription  on  the  pane  of  glass  was 
given  by  Me.  Aenott.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  words  he  has  copied,  there  is  a date,  July  21, 
1728;  and  this  is  preceded  by  some  characters, 
apparently  in  shorthand.  From  the  fact  that  her 
father.  Sir  Nathaniel  Gculd,  died  July  20  in  that 
year,  perhaps  in  the  night  between  the  20th  and  I 
21st,  I conjecture  that  these  characters  refer  to 
his  death.  The  glass  is  now  in  my  possession. 
The  destruction  of  this  interesting  house  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted  as,  more  perhaps  from  altera- 
tion than  from  time,  it  is  evidently  quite  worn  , 
out.  I believe  that  no  engraving  remains  of 
Fleetwood  House ; but  a photograph  of  the  fine 
red  brick  north  front  was  taken  some  time  since,  i 
and  this  should  be  engraved.  I am  indebted  to 
Miss  Mercey,  the  last  occupier  of  the  mansion,  for 
a small  copy  of  this  photograph.  The  south  front  j 
was  Palladianised  about  the  middle  of  the  last  | 
century.  The  drawing  in  the  Guildhall  illus-  ' 
trated  Lysons  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  ; 
house,  and  was  probably  placed  in  the  book  by 
mistake.  i 

I subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  General 
Fleetwood,  recorded  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury : — | 

“I,  Charles  ffleetwood,  of  Stoke  Ne-vvington,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  Esqq  being,  through  the  mercie  of 
theLord,  in  health  and  memory,  do  make,”  &c.  “ First,  I 
commend  my  Soule  and  Spirit  into  the  hands  of  my  gra- 
cious God  and  father,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  enabling  me  to  lay  hold  upon  the  im- 
puted Righteousness  of  Christ  for  my  Justification,  and  in 
the  vertue  of  that  righteousness  doe  I hope  to  stand  at 
the  greate  day  of  the^  Lord.”  My  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  grave,  or  as  near  as  may  be  to  my  last  dear 
-wife.*  Debts,  wages,  &c.,  to  be  paid  within  one  3'ear  of 

* He  was  accordingly  buried  with  her  in  Bunhill 

Fields,  where  his  tomb  remains,  near  the  tomb  of  Dr. 
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death.  To  my  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hartopp, 
£100,  as  a last  expression  of  my  thankfullness  for  her 
constant  deare  love  and  duty  shee  hath  alwayes  mani- 
fested unto  me.  I give  unto  deare  daughter  Carter 
£100.  To  my  cousin  Mary  Waterson  £20,  over  and 
above  the  £20  my  last  dear  wife  owed  her  by  bond,  which 
I now  direct  my  executor  to  pay.  To  Ann  Pace  £10  for 
myself,  and  £10  more  which  my  last  wife  gave  her. 
[Two  devises  left  blank  follow.]  I give  to  the  poor  dis- 
tressed people  of  God  £200,  such  as  my  executor,  with 
two  of  my  trustees  hereafter  named  (Sir  John  Hartopp 
to  be  one)  shall  think  fit  objects  of  charity;  £10  to  be 
paid  to  the  poor  of  that  Society  with  whom  I have  had 
Christian  Comm’ion  in  the  gosple ; as  also  £6  to 
ancient  friend  James  Berry,  Esq* *",  and  £3  to  Howard, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Thomas  Taylor, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Cambridge,  and  M'  Felloe, 
Minister  of  -the  Gospel  at  Sudbur)' ; and  £2  to  any  others 
that  I shall  name  in  a paper  behind  me.  I give  and 
devise  to  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Bart.,  Samuel  Desborrow, 
Doctor  of  physic;  Capt.  John  Nicholas,  and  Nathaniel 
Gould,  merchant,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  my  Manor 
or  Lordship  of  Burrough,  alias  Burrough  Castle,  co.  Suf- 
folk, in  trust  to  pay  legacies,  &c.,  and  afterwards  to 
convey  same  to  my  son  and  heir.  Smith  Fleetwood,  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  To  each  of  my  said  trustees  £5  for 
mourning.  And  whereas  there  is  a debt  due  to  me  from 
my  son  Bendish,*  my  will  is  that  my  executor  shall  not 
demand  the  said  debt  till  God  shall  in  his  providence 
make  a comfortable  provision  for  his  wife  and  children. 
My  son  Smith  Fleetwood  to  be  sole  executor. 

“Signed  January  10,  1689,  in  presence  of  Edward 
Terrj^  Mary  Waterson,  John  Wealshdale. 

“ Proved  by  Smith  Fleetwood  in  P.  C.  C.  Nov.  2, 1692. 

“ Registered  Fane,  201.” 

I am  at  present  unable  to  discover  the  will  of 
Sir  Edward  Hartopp,  which  might  throw  light  on 
the  exact  date  of  the  house,  which  I cannot  help 
suspecting  is  nearer  temp.  Charles  1.  than  Eliza- 
beth. The  parish  Registers  of  Stoke  Newington 
(which  I have  been  permitted  to  examine  by  the 
<30urtesy  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Jackson)  contain 
many  entries  of  the  related  families  of  Fleetwood, 
Hartopp,  Gould,  St.  John,  Cooke,  and  Hurlock  •, 
and  as  these  entries  have  never  been  printed  ver- 
batim (and  some  have  not  been  printed  at  all), 
they  are  here  given  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the 
Register.  Space  does  not  admit  of  my  explaining 
them  in  detail;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Col.  Chestee  has  conclusively  shown  (‘^N.  & Q.” 

S.  ii.  600)  that  the  entry  of  the  burial  of 
Bridget  Fleetwood,  in  1681,  does  not  refer  to 
Fleetwood’s  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Pro- 
tector. She  was,  as  Col.  Chestee  subsequently 
ascertained,  buried  at  St.  Ann’s,  Blackfriars,  July 
1, 1662.  A few  notes  are  apparently  required,  and 

Owen.  The  original  inscription  is  worn  away,  but  the 
names  Lieut.-General  Fieetwood,  and  Dame  Mary  Har- 
topp,  have  been  recut  on  the  sides  of  the  monument. 

* Bridget  Ireton,  granddaughter  of  the  Protector,  and 
daughter-in-law  of  Fleetwood,  lived  at  Fleetwood  House 
until  her  marriage,  in  1669,  to  Thomas  Bendysh,  of  Gray’s 
Inn.  She  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and 
remarkable  women  of  her  time.  Her  sisters,  Jane  and 

Mary  Ireton,  also  lived,  under  the  care  of  General  Fleet- 

wood,  in  Fleetwood  House. 


are  given  as  briefly  as  possible,  within  brackets. 
Further  information  of  these  families,  and  of 
Fleetwood  House,  may  be  found  in  Robinson’s 
History  of  Stoke  Neivington  ; Lysons’  Environs  of 
London,  under  Newington ; Brown’s  History  of 
Stoke  Newington,  in  Bih.  Top,  Brit.,  No.  9 and 
No.  14;  Noble’s  House  of  Cromwell,  under  St.  John 
and  Fleetwood ; and  in  Stoke  Neivington,  a Lecture, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  Rector  of  the  parish. 

Baptisms. 

1672.  Charles  Hartop,  Esqq  the  sone  of  S'"  John  Hartop, 

and  Baronnet,  was  Borne  in  the  parish  of 
stoak  newington,  the  lift  day  of  June.  [Pro- 
bably baptised  in  the  Puritan  form  at  home.] 
1689-90.  Elizabeth,  the  Daughter  of  ffrancis  S‘.  John, 
Esq*',  and  Mary  his  wife,  was  bapt:  the  22°** 
January.  [Mrs.  St.  John  was  daughter  of  Sir 
Nath.  Gould,  by  Frances  Hartopp.] 

1696-7.  Walter,  The  son  of  ffrancis  S‘  John,  Esqq  was 
Baptized  the  21»t  of  January. 

1697.  Elizabeth,  the  D.  of  M*”  James  Gould,  bapt.  7*^^  Oct. 

Married. 

1677-8.  Mr  Nathaniel  Carter  of  Yearmouth,  and  M^i* 
Maiy  tfleetwood,  ware  Married  bv  Licence  the 
2Dt  of  Ifeb.  1677. 

1696.  John  Allen  and  Mary  Hartopp  were  Maried  by 
Banns  the  12‘^  of  Nov. 

Burials. 

1673.  Mar}’-  Smith,  from  my  Coll,  ffleetwood’s,  was 

buried  December  the  8^^’,  1673. 

1674.  M"'  Ann  Hartop,  the  daughter  of  S^  John  Hartop, 

Barronet,  was  buried  the  8*i'  day  of  May. 

1675.  Charles  ffieetwood,  the  sone  of  Mr  Smith  fileet- 

wood,  was  Buried  12‘'^  Oct. 

1675-6.  Edward  Hartopp,  the  son  of  Sr  John  Hartopp, 
was  buried  the  25**^  of  January. 

1676.  Mr  Charles  ffieetwood,  the  sone  of  Esqr  ffieetwood, 

was  Buried  the  of  May. 

1679.  John,  The  son  of  Sr  John  Hartope,  Barronett,  was 
buried  y®  28^1^  of  May,  in  Wollen  : Church. 

1680-1.  Mary,  The  wife  of  Esqr  ffieetwood  y®  younger,  of 
this  parish,  was  buried  y®  21“^  of  January  in 
Wollen  : Church.  [Daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Hartopp  and  Mary  Coke;  baptised  at  Buck- 
minster, April  17,  1639 ; married  Smith  Fleet- 
wood — son  and  heir  of  the  general — in  1666.] 
1681.  Bridgett  ffleettwood  was  buried  y®  5*^'^  of  September, 
in  Wollen,  according  to  an  act  of  Parliament 
in  y*^  Case  prouided,  as  was  attested  within  y® 
time  limited  before  Justice  Cheyney  : Church. 
1683-4.  A still  borne  child  of  Mr  Smith  ffieetwood  v/as 
buried  in  Wollen  y®  3l»‘  of  January  : Church. 

. Anne  ffleettwood,  the  wife  of  Mr  Smith  ffleettwood, 

was  buried  the  29ti»  of  ffebruary  in  Wollen  : 
Church. 

1691.  Hellen  Hartop  was  buried  in  Wollen  the  S***  of 
December. 

1707- 8.  William  Ranee,  Seruant  of  Sr  John  Hartop,  bur. 

26**^  Jan. 

1708- 9.  Smith  ffieetwood,  Esqr,  of  the  Parish  of  Arming- 

land,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  was  byried  y« 
of  february.  Certified  by  Erasmus  Earle, 
Esq.  J.P.  for  Norfolk. 

1711.  Dame  Elizabeth  Hartopp  was  buried  in  woollen, 
the  26‘h  day  of  November,  1711.  [Daughter  of 
General  Fleetwood  by  his  first  wife  ; married  Sir 
John  Hartopp  in  1666.) 

. Madam  Gold  was  buried  in  woollen  y®  28‘’'  of  Noyr. 
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[Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  and 
£liz.  Fleetwood ; wife  of  Sir  Nath.  Gould.] 

1720.  The  lady  St.  John  Carried  into  the  Countrey,  De- 
cember 12,  1720. 

1722.  S*'  John  Hartopp,  Bar*,  was  buried  in  the  Church, 
April  11,  1722,  and  paid  Information  money. 


1728.  Elizabeth. Fleetwood  Buried  in  A velvet!  Coffin  in 
the  Church,  and  Thomas  Price  buried  in  woollen, 
June  30.  [&'c  in  Reg.  Many  entries  of  this 

kind  occur.] 

. Nathanel  Gould  was  Caried  and  buried  in  the 

Country,  July  30,  1728. 

Justice  Cooke’s  Daughter  was  buried  in  A velvet 

Coffin,  Nov™  1728.  [Frances,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Cooke,  Esq.,  by  Eliz.,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nath.  Gould.  Ob.  aged  six  years.] 

1730.  M}^  Lady  Hartopp  was  buried  in  a velvet  Coffin, 

Sept.  22^^,  I7M,  in  the  Church. 

1731.  Ellen  ffleetwood  buried  in  a Velvet!  Coffin,  July 

23,  1731. 

1738-9,  Feb,  15.  Martha  Hartopp,  in  wollen  only. 

1741,  Jan.  16.  Bridget!  Hartopp,  in  linnen. 

1744,  April  18.  Carolina  Fleetwood,  in  wollen. 

1748-9,  Jan.  2.  Mary  Hartopp. 

1749,  April  14.  Frances  Fleetwood. 

, Dec.  1.  Margaret  Cook.  [Daughter  of  Thomas- and 

Eliz.  Cooke  of  Fleetwood  House.  Ob.  aged  23 
years.] 

1754,  March  16.  Elizabeth  Hartopp. 

1766,  April  23.  Dorothy  Hartopp. 

1761,  Nov.  7.  Jane  Fleetwood,  in  Linnen. 

1762,  Jan.  28.  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Baroh 

1763,  Feb.  3.  Elizabeth  Cooke,  in  Linnen.  [Daughter  of 

Sir  Nath.  Gould ; widow  of  Thomas  Cooke.  Ob. 
aged  63.] 

, April  22.  Sarah  Hartropp. 

1764,  April  6.  Ann  Hartopp. 

1766,  April  4.  Sarah  Hurlock.  [Daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  the  last  baronet,  and  wife 
of  Joseph  Hurlock.  ] 

1793,  Aug.  15.  Joseph  Hurlock,  Esq’"  (of  Chelsea),  aged  78. 

[Husband  of  above  Sarah  Hurlock : he  also 
lived  in  Fleetwood  House.] 

The  earlier  registers  of  the  Hartopp  family  are 
to  be  found  at  Buckminster,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  are  printed  in  Nichols’s  History  of  that 
county.  The  two  following  entries  at  Stoke  New- 
ington may  possibly  relate  to  Dr.  John  Owen,  all 
of  whose  children  died  in  his  lifetime. 

1664.  Judeth,  the  Daughter  of  John  Gwen,  was  Buryed 

the  29‘h  of  May. 

1665.  Mathe'%  the  Daughter  of  Owing,  was 

Buryed  the  of  Aprill  in  ye  year  1665. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  demolition  of 
Fleetwood  House  is  rapidly  proceeding,  and 
that  some  of  the  more  ancient  and  interesting 
rooms  have  been  removed.  A street  of  small 
houses  is  being  carried  across  the  site  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  materials  of  the  mansion  are  used  as 
required  for  the  erection  of  these  houses. 

Edwakd  J.  Sage. 

Stoke  Newington,  April,  1872. 


The  house  of  the  Fleetwoods  in  Church  Street, 
Stgke  Newington,  is  about  to  be  demolished  for 


building  purposes.  It  is  only  a few  years  since 
the  house  once  occupied  by  I)aniel  Defoe,  only  a 
few  paces  from  it,  was  cleared  away  for  a road 
which  was  named  after  him,  but  has  never  been 
built  upon.  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  old  home,  in  the 
same  street,  was  long  ago  converted  into  a shop, 
and  has  been  from  time  to  time  so  ‘‘improved” 
and  modernised  that  there  is  very  small  vestige 
left  of  the  original  building.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  pulling  down  of  this  huge  rambling  old  pile, 
with  its  “ins  and  outs,”  its  nooks  and  corners,  its 
ornamented  ceilings  (one  of  which,  bore  for  its  centre- 
piece some  armorial  bearings  said  by  the  historian 
of  the  place  to  have  belonged  to  the  Fleetwood  fa- 
mily, and  which  in  the  process  of  removal  has  been 
unfortunately  broken  into  three  pieces),  and  its  dim 
traditions  were  carefully  watched.  By  favour  of 
my  old  friend,  a contributor  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  Mr. 
Hammack,  I have  enjoyed  a ramble  over  the  old 
house  to-day,  and  I think  it  promises  some  dis- 
closures to  the  careful  watcher  of  its  removal. 
There  have  long  been  vague  whispers  of  cells  in 
its  walls,  and  of  subterranean  ways  from  its 
bricked- up  vaults;  but  they  may  turn  out  as 
shadowy  as  the  ghost  stories,  with  which,  in  com-  i 
mon  with  all  such  time-honoured  ivy-clad  his-  ' 
torical  mansions,  it  has  been  associated.  At  all 
events,  I drop  the  hint  to  those  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  who  might  think  it  worth  the  ride  in 
a Stoke  Newington  “ Favourite  ” omnibus,  to  look 
on  occasionally  as  the  work  of  demolition  pro- 
ceeds, for  the  chance  of  something  “ turning  up.” 
The  old  mansions  with  which  the  whilom  village 
of  Stoke  Newington  and  the  adjacent  village  of 
Newington  Green  were  studded  are  gradually  pass- 
ing away ; but  the  inquiring  traveller  will  still  find 
some  remains  of  palatial  residences,  with  the  scent 
of  the  Tudors  about  their  walls,  on  the  Green 
and  in  Church  Street.  The  birth-place  of  Rogers, 
the  banker-poet,  also  remains,  though  shorn  of  its 
once  fair  grounds ; and  the  mound  on  which  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts  mildly  luxuriated  has  been  respected 
by  those  who  converted  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s 
Park  into  a -burial  ground.  To  their  honour  be  ; 
it  said,  they  have  also  preserved,  protected,  and  ; 
supported  a majestic  old  cedar,  which  probably 
dates  its  birth  before  anything  else  now  standing 
in  old  Stoke  Newington.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Dispensary  in  the  High  Street  is  still  in  fruitful 
bearing  a mulberry  tree,  which  is  only  its  junior 
by  a mere  century  or  so.  But  of  “The  Trees 
of  Stoke  Newington”  Shirley  Hibbard  has  al- 
ready discoursed.  I wish  there  were  reasonable 
hope  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  quietly 
close  their  natural  existence  in  a noble  and  pic- 
turesque decay,  to  give  shelter  to  the  sweet  song- 
birds that  have  not  yet  quite  deserted  us;  but 
the  axe  is  threatening  their  old  trunks— -the  vul- 
gar boys,  who  are  only  seen  on  Sundays,  with 
dirty  faces,  brutish  features,  and  loud  whoopings, 
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are  peeling  tlieir  bark — gas  percolating  tbroiigb 
leaky  pipes  in  tbe  eartb  is  poisoning  their  roots, 
and  coal  smoke  from  countless  new  chimneys 
choking  their  pores  above ; and  Stoke  Newington, 
the  old  picturesque  suburb  of  thirty  years  ago, 
has  contracted  the  disease  which  it  resisted  longer 
than  any  other  neighbourhood,  and  is  suffering 
from  a fearful  eruption  of  bricks  and  mortar  of  a 
very  low  type  and  of  the  most  malignant  charac- 
ter. Let  us  hope,  then,  that  such  of  its  old  fea- 
tures as  remain  may  be  photographed  or  preserved 
by  pen  or  pencil;  and,  after  allowing  Defoe’s 
house  to  be  carted  away  as  old  bricks,  without 
(so  far  as  I know)  a more  intelligent  being  to 
‘^make  note  of”  it  than  the  bricklayer’s  labourer 
who  pickaxed  it,  I am  ashamed  to  let  Fleetwood 
House  be  “improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth” 
without  letting  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  know  of 
its  impending  fate.  Alexander  Andrews. 

Stoke  Newington. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING. 

(4‘‘’  S.  ix.  300,  330.) 

As  an  amateur  taking  considerable  interest  in 
all  matters  connected  with  photography,  I venture 
to  give  the  information  sought  by  your  correspon- 
dent Tewars  in  reference  to  book  illustration  by 
photographic  means.  There  are  at  present  several 
modes  of  photographic  printing  suitable  and  avail- 
able for  book  illustration  and  in  actual  commercial 
working.  First,  there  is  what  is  termed  “ Wood- 
bury-type,”  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Walter 
Woodbury.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  a metal 
plate  produced  from  a gelatine  matrix,  the  result 
of  pure  photographic  action,  due  to  the  presence 
of  bichromate  of  potash.  From  this  plate,  by 
a special  method  of  printing,  proofs  or  prints  are 
produced  in  black,  or  any  coloured  permanent  ink, 
without  any  further  recourse  to  light.  The  results 
are  extremely  beautiful,  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
gradation  of  tone  of  a photograph.  The  party  work- 
ing this  process  is  Vincent  Brooks,  the  eminent 
lithographer.  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
W.C.  Secondly,we  have  the  “Heliotype”  process 
of  Messrs.  Edwards  & Kidd,  in  which  a gelatine 
him,  made  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  by  means 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  is  used  as  the  printing 
surface  or  block.  The  light  acting  on  this  sensi- 
tive him  through  a photographic  negative,  effects 
a change  in  the  condition  of  the  surface,  so  that 
when  treated  with  water  some  parts  absorb  and 
others  do  not  absorb  it,  thus  rendering  it  capable 
of  taking  or  repelling  printers’  ink,  when  applied 
to  it  by  a roller.  Impressions  may  thus  be  taken 
in  an  ordinary  printing,  press,  and  copy  after  copy 
produced  wdthout  any  further  recourse  to  light. 
Both  of  these  are  well  adapted  for  book  illustra- 
tion, and  can  be  produced  at  a very  reasonable 


cost.  The  Heliotype  Company  have  a place  of 
business  in  Regent  Street,  No.  219. 

A similar  process  to  the  above,  and  equallv 
adapted  for  illustration,  is  worked  by  the  “ Auto- 
type Company,”  as  it  is  termed.  The  address 
is  36,  Rathbone  Place.  They  turn  out  excellent 
work.  This  company  also  works  another  process, 
termed  “Carbon  printing,”  the  results  of  which 
are  extremely  fine ; but  inasmuch  as  the  action  of 
light  is  required  for  the  production  of  each  copy, 
it  is  obvious  it  is  not  available  at  all  times,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  to  be  resorted  to  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  when  large  numbers  are  required. 
Their  productions  are,  nevertheless,  very  fine,  and 
a visit  to  the  Autotype  Company’s  Gallery  will 
well  repay  any  one  making  a pilgrimage  to  it. 
The  specimens  there  shown  of  reproductions  of 
drawings  of  ancient  masters,  in  the  veritable 
colours  used  by  them,  are  marvellous  fac-similes. 
The  process  is  due  to  the  action  of  light  through 
a negative  on  a sensitive  film  of  bichromatised 
gelatine  carrying  a pigment  of  carbon  or  other 
coloured  material.  Where  the  light  acts  the  gela- 
tine  becomes  insoluble,  and  hence,  when  warm 
water  is  applied,  portions  only  are  dissolved  away, 
leaving  the  film  of  varying  thickness,  and  thus 
producing  a delicate  picture  in  monochrome.  This 
process  is  extremely  simple,  and  needs  no  other 
apparatus  than  that  at  the  command  of  any  pho- 
tographer. 1 have  produced  many  prints  by  this 
means  without  any  difficulty. 

All  the  above  are  well  suited  to  book  illustra- 
tion. 

There  are  also  the  processes  termed  photo- 
zincography and  photo-lithography  worked  by 
various  hrms,  but  these  are  only  suited  to  produc- 
tions of  a certain  character,  viz.  maps  and  plans 
and  other  work,  where  the  effect  is  due  to  lines 
and  hatching.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 


JOHN  DIX. 

(pf’  S.  ix.  294.) 

Is  John  Dix  dead  ? Mr.  Walter  Thornbury 
might  deem  it  wmrtli  while  to  investigate  this 
question.  I knew  the  man  personally  many  years 
agv ; knew  his  style,  which  had  a peculiarit}'  of 
flavour;  think  I have  recently  recognised  that 
flavour  in  South  Wales  journalism.  Perhaps  he 
reads  “N.  & Q.,”  and  will  show  sign. 

As  to  his  romancing,  about  Chatterton,  does  it 
much  matter  .P  I sometimes  wmnder  whether 
Wordsworth  had  even  tried  to  read  the  poetic 
forger,  when  he  w’^rote  concerning  — 

“ the  marvellous  boy. 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  iu  its  pride.” 

I have  often  wished  I had  asked  Wordsworth 
the  question  when  he  deigned  in  my  mere  boy- 
hood to  talk  to  me.  I have  never  been  able  to 
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find  a verse  of  what  I deem  poetry  in  all  Chatter- 
ton’s  writings^  and  shall  be  infinitely  obliged  to 
any  one  who  will  find  one  for  me. 

Makeocheie. 


Mb.  Thoenbtjey  seems  to  me,  in  his  paper  on 
John  Dix,  to  have  been  guilty  of  a few  inaccu- 
racies. I happen  to  have  a copy  of  — 

“The  Life  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  including  his  un- 
published Poems  and  Correspondence.  By  John  Dix. 
London  : Hamilton  & Adams,  1837,”  12mo. 

Such  is  the  title-page  of  what  I conclude  must 
be  the  first  edition.  No  mention  is  made  of  its 
being  published  at  Bristol  (as  Me.  Thoenbtjey 
states),  though  a note  at  the  end  tells  me  that  it 
was  printed  there.  The  copy  before  me  contains 
viii.  336  pp.,  pretty  closely  printed ; and  standing 
as  it  does  6^  x 4i  inches,  could  hardly  ever  have 
been  an  8vo.  Mine  has  been  bound  in  calf ; and 
even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  maw  of  the 
binder,  ever  voracious  of  margin,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  never  came  up  to  a medium-sized 
octavo,  like  one  of  the  Student' s Manuals^  7|  inches 
high,  or  Seeley’s  Livy,  9 inches  high.  Me.  Thoen- 
BUEY  seems  neither  to  notice  nor  contradict  the 
words  underneath  the  portrait,  viz.  “ From  a pic- 
ture in  the  possession  of  George  Weare  Bracken- 
bridge,  Esq.”  It  seems  to  me  that  a well-sifted 
and  truthful  Life  of  Chatterton,  and  critical  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  are  each  a desideratum.  As  far 
as  I know,  neither  exist.  I should  also  like  to 
ask  if  this  edition  of  Dix’s  Life  of  Chatterton  be 
rare  ? H.  S.  Sxipton. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 


KAE’S  MS.  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF 

PENPONT. 

S.  vi.  passim.') 

Espedaee  inquires  whether  this  manuscript 
history  be  not  the  same  as  Sibbald’s  manuscript 
found  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  It  is  altogether 
different,  as  I have  compared  it  with  what  appears 
in  the  appendix  to  Symson’s  large  description  of 
Galloway.  As  Espedaee  says,  Sibbald  derived 
his  information  from  the  Bev.  William  Black, 
A.M.  (born  1618,  died  1684),  minister  of  Close- 
burn,  in  the  presbytery  of  Penpont.  I see  in  Dr. 
Scott’s  Fasti  Ecclesice  Scoticance  that  Mr.  Black 
was  a man  of  some  note.  He  was  deprived  in 
1681  for  not  taking  the  test,  but  on  petitioning 
the  privy  council,  was  allowed  till  March  16  fol- 
lowing to  take  it  before  the  archbishop.  His 
account  of  the  parishes  is  slight  in  comparison  with 
that  which  Rae  (born  1670,  died  1748)  furnishes, 
though  Rae  is  rather  diffuse,  and  gives  much  that 
is  of  little  importance,  nor  does  he  include  all  the 
parishes.  What  I possess  is  the  account  of  the 
parishes  of  Morton,  Durisdeer,  Glencairn,  Pen- 
pont, Keir,  and  Tynron;  but  probably  the  most 


interesting  part  of  the  manuscript  to  antiquaries 
is  his  notes  on  old  families  of  Dumfriesshire.  I 
have  long  been  in  search  of  the  original  manu- 
script, of  which  I have  merely  a transcript,  and 
possibly  only  of  a portion  of  it,  which  was  made 
about  the  year  1826  by  Mr.  Hunter,  the  present 
schoolmaster  of  Carmunnoch,  for  the  late  Robert 
McTurk,  Esq.,  of  Hastings  Hall  in  Dumfriesshire. 

I communicated  with  Mr.  Hunter,  but  the  dis- 
tance of  time  is  so  great  that  he  has  only  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  the  original  manuscript. 
Anglo- ScoTus  (4‘**  S.  vi.  53)  suggested  that  the 
manuscript  would  be  found  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  but  the  late  learned  librarian,  Mr.  Hal- 
kett,  kindly  ‘‘  made  a thorough  examination  of  the 
catalogue  of  MSS.,”  and  found  that  it  was  not  in 
the  library.  It  was  left  by  Mr.  Rae  to  the  care 
of  the  presbytery  of  Penpont,  and  was  kept  by 
them  carefully  for  many  years  with  their  presby- 
terial  records.  I have  traced  it  as  still  in  exist- 
ence about  the  year  1834,  but  it  then  drops  out  of 
sight,  and  I fear  will  never  be  recovered.  In 
addition  to  the  transcript  which  I possess,  there  is 
one  which  I gave  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  Clark,  cham- 
berlain to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ; another  among 
the  manuscript  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Arundell  of 
Barjarg  Tower ; and  I have  been  told  that  Mr.  I 
McTurk’s  copy  has  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  I 
Buccleuch.  I record  these  facts  in  case  at  any  | 
future  period  inquiry  should  be  made  respecting 
this  MS. 

In  regard  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Rae,  I find  the  i 
following  account  in  Dr.  Scott’s  valuable  work, 
to  which  I have  already  referred 

“ Kirkbride,  1703.  Peter  Rae,  Clerk  to  the  Kirk  Ses- 
sion and  Synod  of  Dumfries,  was  a student  of  divinity  in 
1697,  licensed  by  the  presbytery,  23'^'^  Oct.  1699,  &c. ; trans- 
lated from  Kirkbride  May,  1732,  to  Kirkconnel; 
died  29^^  Dec.  1748,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year  and  forty- 
sixth  of  his  ministry.  Like  the  celebrated  Joannes  de  j 
Sacro  Bosco,  he  was  distinguished  as  a philosopher  and 
astronomer  as  well  as  a divine.  Nor  was  he  less  so  as  a ' 
mechanic,  mathematician,  and  historian.  An  astrono-  i 
mical  chime-clock  in  the  Castle  of  Drumlanrig,  made  and  | 
constructed  in  all  its  parts  with  his  own  hands,  not  only  [ 
proved  his  mechanical  powers,  but  also  his  philosophical  i 
knowledge.  He  left  a history  of  the  parishes  in  the  I 
presbytery  of  Penpont,  which  has  not  been  published,  j 
He  married,  19*^  July,  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  John  | 
Corsane  of  Meiklenox,  late  baillie  of  Dumfries,  and  had  i 
two  sons  and  two  daughters — Robert,  John,  Janet,  and 
Agnes.  Publications  : (Dumfries,  | 

1718,  4to)  ; Gospel  3Iinisters,  Christ’s  Ambassadors  (a  ' 
sermon,  Edin.  1733,  8vo)  ; A Treatise  on  Lawful  Oaths  | 
and  Perjury  (Edin.  1749.)” 

It  is  curious  to  find  a clergyman  in  a remote  I 
country  district  distinguished  in  clock-making,  I 
but  the  mystery  is  partly  solved  when  we  know  i 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a clockmaker  in  Dumfries, 
and  he  would  no  doubt  profit  by  his  father’s  me- 
chanical genius  in  his  early  years. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  I referred  (4'^*’  S.  iv. 
296)  to  a MS.  poem  of  fourteen  pages  containing  i 
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Lady  Carnagie’s  Cabinet,”  a poetical  effu- 
sion of  Six  George  Mackenzie,  which  had  been 
written  out  by  Peter  Rae,  and  belonged  to  him, 
“Apr.  20,  ’96.”  In  an  old  volume  of  pamphlets 
entitled— 

‘‘A  glass  wherin  Nobles,  Priests,  and  People  may  see 
the  Lord’s  Controversies  against  Britain,  by  Robert  Ker 
Fewer,  in  Gilmertown,  printed  in  the  year  1719,” 

which  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gordon  of 
Newbattle,  has  brought  under  my  notice,  I find  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Peter  Rae  in  doggrel  verse.  The 
whole  volume  is  a strange  medley  of  prose  and 
poetry  of  the  baldest  kind.  Rae  had  just  pub- 
lished his  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  and 
Ker  does  not  think  printing  books  is  suitable  to  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  He  says  : — - 

“ If  he  a right  lY^tch-man  were  bred. 

Durst  he  take  up  the  Printing  Trade  ; 

Altho’  that  Paul  wrought  with  his  Hands, 

The  case  is  different  in  our  Lands — 

They  have  sufficient  Stipends  here 
That  may  suffice  them  for  their  Hire.” 

And  he  ends— 

“ I doubt,  then, .Printer  Peter  Rae.” 

There  are  some  other  queries  of  Espedare  in 
regard  to  the  parish  of  Dalgarnoch  and  barony  of 
Kylosbern,  which  I think  it  better  not  to  mix  up 
with  this  note  on  the  MS.  of  Peter  Rae. 

C.  T.  Ramage. 


SIR  BOYLE  ROCHE. 

(4‘^  S.  ix.  262,  324.) 

Mr.  Pettet’s  account  of  this  memorable  per- 
sonage is  not  entirely  free  from  either  errors  or 
defects.  He  does  not  give  his  authority  for  his 
statements,  but  I find  they  are  founded,  in  great 
measure,  on  what  appeared  at  the  baronet’s  death 
in  1807,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  596.  The  alterations  are 
for  the  worse.  The  obituary  notice  states  that  Sir 
Boyle  was  “descended  from  a respectable  family, 
said  to  be  a j unior  branch  of  the  ancient  baronial 
family  of  Roche,  Viscount  Fermoy  ” : but  this 
seems  to  be  merely  a very  ordinary  form  of  con- 
jectural genealogy,  and  by  no  means  bears  out 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington’s  assertion  that  “ he  had  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  Fermoy,  which,  however,  he 
never  pursued.”  Mr.  Pettet’s  statements  as  to 
Sir  Boyle  Roche’s  services  in  the  army  and  in 
parliament  are  repeated  from  the  obituary  notice : 
but  in  regard  to  the  latter  are  there  better  ex- 
pressed. It  is  said  that  — 

_ “ On  retiring  from  the  army  he  obtained  a seat  in  Par- 
liament, where  he  was  always  in  his  place,  and  could  at 
any  moment  change  the  temper  of  the  House  by  a speech 
fraught  with  good  humour,  and  delivered  with  so  much 
drollery,  that  the  most  angry  debate  has  been  often  con- 
cluded with  peals  of  laughter.” 


This  account  is  much  more  probable  than  what 
Mr.  Pettet  asserts,  that  the  debate  was  “ con- 
verted into  pleasant  discourse.”.  In  fact,  Sir  Boyle 
Roche  seems  to  have  been,  in  his  day,  a prototype 
of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  or  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne.  By 
his  being  made  the  mouthpiece  of  all  the  absurdi- 
ties that  have  ever  been  invented  in  the  way  of 
Irish  bulls  or  blunders,  his  true  merits  are  de- 
graded. This  charge  of  unparalleled  blundering 
was  the  way  by  which,  perhaps,  his  contemporaries 
were  accustomed  to  revenge  themselves  for  the 
jokes  he  passed  upon  them  : but  its  unfairness  and 
want  of  truth  was  expressly  noticed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  when  it  was  mentioned  that  “ It  has 
not  been  more  common  to  attribute  other  men’s 
jests  to  Joe  Miller,  than  every  Irish  blunder  to  the 
worthy  baronet.”  The  real  blunders,  in  matters 
of  fact,  not  modes  of  expression — rest  with  his 
biographers.  His  wife  was  not  the  daughter  of 
“ an  Irish  baronet,”  nor  was  her  father,  as  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  states.  Sir  John  Cave  : she  was  Mary^ 
eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Frankland, 
of  Thirkleby  in  Yorkshire,  an  English  baronet. 
But  it  should  be  specified  that  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
himself  was  a baronet  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
being  styled  “of  Fermoy”  on  his  creation  in 
1782.  It  is  also  an  omission  not  to  state  that  the 
House  of  Commons  in  which  he  shone  was  that  of 
Ireland,  to  which  he  was  returned,  but  for  what 
place  I have  not  the  information  at  hand  to  say. 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  writes,  no  doubt,  equally  at 
random,  when  he  terms  Sir  Boyle  Roche  “ Gentle- 
man Usher  ” instead  of  Ma^er  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  the  Court  of  Dublin ; and  it  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  further  whether  Sir  J onah 
be  right  in  his  assertion  that  Sir  Boyle  “ was 
brother  to  the  famous  Tiger  Roche,  who  fought 
some  desperate  duel  abroad,  and  was  near  being 
hanged  for  it.” 

Perhaps  some  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.”  will 
be  able  to  identify  more  certainly  this  human 
tiger.  I do  not  find  that  the  late  amiable  Mr. 
James  Roche  of  Cork,  in  his  Critical  Essays  by  an 
Octogenarian,  in  some  of  which  he  used  formerly 
to  enliven  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman' s Magazine 
with  many  interesting  personal  recollections,  has 
noticed  either  of  his  remarkable  namesakes. 

J.  G.  N. 


If  the  two  subjoined  parliamentary  utterance.s 
did  not  emanate  from  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  I think 
they  are  not  unworthy  of  him : — 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I boldly  answer  in  the  affirmative — 

No.”  . , , 

“ Mr.  Speaker,  if  I have  any  prejudice  against  the  hon. 
member,  it  is  in  his  favour.” 

, H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 
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THE  LITERARY  FORGERIES  OF  FOURMONT. 
(4*'>  S.  ix.  238.) 

The  Abhe  Michel  Fourmont,  Professor  of  Sy- 
riac at  the  Koyal  College,  Chinese  interpreter  at 
the  Bibliothegue  du  E-oi,  and  member  of  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions,  was  sent  by  Louis  XV. 
to  the  East  in  1728  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing manuscripts  and  collecting  inscriptions.  He 
visited  Constantinople,  and  then  proceeded  through 
Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  In  1732  he  was  re- 
called, and  returned  to  Paris,  having  reaped,  as  he 
alleged,  an  abundant  harvest.  Besides  a few 
manuscripts,  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  which  are 
still  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  he  professed 
to  have  brought  from  Greece  more  than  3000  in- 
scriptions not  known  before.  He  had  discovered  a 
copy  of  the  laws  of  Solon  and  of  those  of  Agis,  the 
text  of  many  treaties  of  alliance,  a list  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Sparta,  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of 
Agesilaus  and  Lysander,  and  the  pedigree  of  the 
latter,  who  is  made  tenth  in  descent  from  King 
Theopompus.  His  discoveries  in  Attica  were  not 
less  numerous  or  important  than  those  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, including  lists  of  tribes,  prytanes  and 
archons,  a decree  of  the  archons  on  the  price  of 
food,  a decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  the 
archonship  of  Hippodamus  (375  b.c.)  relating  to 
a treaty  of  peace  between  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  and  referred  to  by  Diodorus. 

These  inscriptions  ranged  in  date  from  1500  b.c., 
the  assumed  date  of  King  Eurotas  (of  whom 
Fourmont  professed  to  have  discovered  an  inscrip- 
tion), to  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  discovered  all  that  was  discoverable 
in  Greece,  and  that  the  world  would  be  indebted 
to  him  alone  for  all  that  had  not  up  to  that  time 
been  known.  His  vandalism  was  equal  to  his 
boasting.  In  his  letters  to  Freret  and  Maurepas  he 
makes  a merit — a religious  one  apparently — of 
having  utterly  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae,  and  committed  other  equally  disgraceful 
ravages. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
produce  his  discoveries  to  the  world.  He  published 
indeed  a certain  number  of  inscriptions,  but  these 
did  not  include  the  laws  of  Solon  or  of  Agis ; and 
upon  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1746,  no  traces 
of  these  or  of  many  other  important  discoveries 
of  which  he  had  boasted  were  found  among  his 
papers.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  had 
he  lived  he  would  have  forged  these  as  well  as 
other  documents.  Yet  so  completely  had  he  de- 
ceived the  world  that,  in  the  funeral  oration 
delivered  over  him  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
academy,  he  is  described  as  a man,  not  of  deep 
learning,  but  of  spotless  integri^  and  simple 
manners. 

In  the  light  which  a century  an^  a quarter  has 
thrown  upon  Greek  antiquities,  it  appears  strange 


that  the  forgeries  of  the  Abbe  Fourmont  could  | 
ever  have  been  accepted  as  genuine  transcripts  of  I 
ancient  inscriptions  : yet  when  they  appeared  they  ■ 
were  universally  accepted  as  genuine  and  as  a * 
most  important  contribution  to  Grecian  history.  ! 
It  was  not  until  many  years  after  the  abbe’s  death  i 
that  suspicions  were  aroused  as  to  any  of  the  in- 
scriptions. ■ Many  learned  writers  accepted  them  all  j 
as  genuine,  and  thus  diminished  the  value  of  * 
otherwise  useful  books.  The  Abbe  Bartheleray  i 
was  completely  the  dupe  of  these  forgeries,  | 
some  of  which  after  Fourmont’s  death  he  pub- 
lished, from  the  latter’s  papers,  in  the  Memoires  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  with  an  elaborate 
commentary  and  they  are  all  incorporated  and 
treated  as  genuine  in  the  Voyage  du  jeiine  Ana- 
charsis,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1788.  D’Hancarville  and  Count  Caylus  also  were  j 
deceived.  i 

“ The  Abbe'  Barthelemy,  M.  d’Hancarville,  Count  Cay-  j 
lugi,  and  others,”  writes  Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  Remarks 
hereafter  reTerred  to,  “ have  received  these  forgeries  as 
genuine,  add  have  inconsiderately  adopted  notions,  con- 
structed systems,  and  published  dissertations  concerning 
them.” 

One  of  the  principal  discoveries  which  Four- 
mont professed  to  have  made  was  of  a temple 
near  Amyclae  of  a goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  to  whom,  j 
according  to  an  inscription,  it  was  dedicated  by  j 

Eurotas,  king  of  the  Ikterkeratees,”  about  the  j 
year  1500  b.c.  In  this  temple  he  professed  to  i 
have  found  two  sculptures,  from  which  he  took 
drawings,  which  have  been  published  by  Count 
Caylus  in  his  Reeueil  d' Antiguites.  These  re- 

presented human  limbs,  knives,  and  other  things, 
which  evidently  implied  human  sacrifices,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  had  the  abbe  lived  he  would 
have  propounded  the  doctrine  that  human  sacri- 
fices at  this  time  were  common  in  Greece.  These’ 
sculptures  excited  much  curiosity,  as  we  have 
every  reason  for  supposing  that  such  rites  were  j 
viewed  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  Greeks. 
Lord  Aberdeen  has  given  satisfactory  reasons  for  | 
thinking  that  no  such  temple  and  no  such  sculp-  | 
tures  ever  existed,  though  a worthy  follower  of  I 
Fourmont,  one  Dr.  Auramiotti,  who  in  1815  pub- 
lished (in  Italian)  critical  observations  on  the 
travels  of  M.  De  Chateaubriand  in  Greece,  blames  j 
the  latter  for  omitting  all  notice  of  this  temple  j 
which  Auramiotti  professes  to  have  seen.  i 

Fourmont  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  | 
with  Pausanias,  and  with  the  edition  of  Hesychius  j 
given  by  Meursius,  and  the  commentary  of  the  1 
latter  thereon.  The  conjectures  of  Pausanias,  and  [ 
even  of  Meursius,  he  has  accepted  as  certainties,  j 
frequently,  however,  misunderstanding  them  and 
confusing  them,  according  to  Payne  Knight  (-Es- 
say on  the  Greek  Alphabet^  with  the  customs  and 
antiquities  of  his  native  land,  and  with  not  infre- 
quent Hebraisms.  Slender  as  was  his  knowledge, 
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he  was  aware  that  the  name  “ Laconians  ’*  was 
not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Eiirotas,  and  accordingly 
he  thought  himself  safe  in  giving  them  in  his 
inscription  the  name  of  IKTEPKEPATEE2,  because 
Meursius  (both  misquoting  and  misunderstanding 
a passage  of  Hesychius)  states  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  once  called  l^cTeuK-pareTy.  (Payne 
Knight,  and  after  him  Porson,  in  the  3Iontlily  Re- 
new, xiii.  380,  have  explained  the  true  meaning 
of  Hesychius.)  Boech  says  that  no  man  in  his 
senses  can  believe  this  inscription  genuine,  but 
(writing  before  Lord  Aberdeen’s  remarks  had  ap- 
eared)  he  treats  it  as  a forgery,  not  of  Fourmont, 
ut  of  an  earlier  date,  by  which  he  assumes  the 
abbe  to  have  been  misled. 

At  Amyclae,  Fourmont  professes  to  have  made 
numerous  discoveries.  Besides  the  temple  of  Onga, 
he  found  an  inscription  containing  nothing  less  than 
a list  of  all  the  priestesses,  inscribed  at  different 
times,  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  down  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  conquest, 
and  includes  among  them  Laodamia,  who,  if  she 
ever  had  any  existence,  must  have  lived  before  the 
siege  of  Troy.  These  priestesses  are  called  Marepes 
Ko).  Kovpai  Tov  'AircjWavos,  for  which  neither  Barthe- 
lemy  nor  B’Hancarville  were  able  to  produce  any 
authority  except  a corresponding  title  in  French 
convents — “ Les  meres  et  les  filles  du  bon  Dieu  ” ; 
whence  Payne  Knight  suspects  that  the  French 
title  gave  birth  to  the  Greek. 

“The  inscriptions  published,”  says  Porson  (^Monthly 
Review,  vii.)  “ contain  specimens  of  writing  from  King 
Eurotas,  seven  generations  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  down 
to  Philip  of  Macedon.  We  might,  therefore,  expect  to 
find  great  variety  in  the  form  and  use  of  the  letters,  but 
they  appear  to  be  the  same  person’s  writing  and  compo- 
sition.” 

Conscious  of  his  own  want  of  scholarship,  Four- 
mont almost  entirely  confined  himself  to  publish- 
ing lists  of  proper  names.  Two  of  these  are  lists 
of  the  kings,  senators,  and  magistrates  of  Sparta 
during  the  first  Messenian  war.  Letters  and  in- 
flections are  used  which  were  certainly  not  known 
until  long  after  this  time,  but  the  names  them- 
selves show  the  imposture.  Some  are  Laconian, 
some  Ionian,  some  apparently  a jumble  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  so  great  was  his  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a sufficient  number  of  names  that  many  of 
them  occur  many  times  over,  and  in  particular  the 
name  Demetrius  occurs  no  less  than  forty  times. 
Payne  Knight  remarks  that  the  form  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  no  less  extraordinary  than  the  sub- 
stance; they  being  both  signed  by  the  public 
secretary,  and  authenticated  by  the  public  seal ! 

Although  Fourmont  had  collected  many  un- 
doubtedly genuine  inscriptions,  which  still  exist 
among  his  papers,  and  have  been  copied  and  pub- 
lished by  subsequent  travellers,  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  that  he  published  were  forgeries.  The 
genuine  were  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  great 
discoveries  above  referred  to,  and  he  no  doubt 


required  them  as  materials  from  which  to  fashion 
those  which  he  promised,  and  probably  would 
have  produced  had  he  lived. 

The  narrative  of  his  journey  is  contained  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  Histoire  de  V Aeademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions. He  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  same 
academy  several  papers  relating  to  his  discoveries. 
The  principal  are  “ Bemarques  sur  trois  inscrip- 
tions trouvees  dans  la  Grece”  (vol.  xv.),  and  ‘‘  Ana- 
lyse de  I’explication  des  trois  anciennes  inscriptions 
trouvees  dans  le  temple  d’Apollo  Amycleen  ” (voL 
xvi.).  In  vol.  xxiii.  are  to  be  found  those  pub- 
lished after  his  death  with  Barthelemy’s  com- 
mentary, and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  several 
facsimiles. 

In  1791  Bichard  Payne  Knight  published  An 
Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  the  sixth 
and  seventh  sections  of  which  are  devoted  to  an 
examination  and  exposure  of  the  forgeries  of  the 
Abbe  Fourmont.  Some  suspicions  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  one  or  two  had  been  previously  expressed, 
but  it  had  been  thought  that  the  abbe  had  been 
the  dupe  of  some  one  else : a perusal  of  Payne 
Knight’s  work,  however,  must  convince  every  one 
that  Fourmont  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
imposture.  Payne  Knight’s  book  was  reviewed  by 
Porson  in  the  Monthly  Review  iox  1794  (vol.  vii.)  In 
1817  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  contributed  ‘‘  Bemarks 
on  the  Amyclsean  Marbles”  to  Walpole’s  Memoirs 
relatmy  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  (p.  446). 
In  these  remarks  he  thoroughly  exposes  one  of 
the  forgeries ; but  he  roused  a defender  of  the  abbe 
in  the  person  of  M.  Baoul  Bochette,  who  in  1819 
published  Deux  Lettres  d my  Lord  Comte  d' Aber- 
deen sur  V authenticite  des  inscriptions  de  Fourmont. 
In  this  work  M.  Bochette— a man  undoubtedly  of 
real  learning,  impelled  apparently  by  that  esprit 
de  pays  which  is  a characteristic  of  so  many  of 
his  countrymen— -attempts  to  maintain,  but  cer- 
tainly does  not  succeed  in  maintaining,  what  Lord 
Aberdeen  justly  terms  ‘‘an  untenable  and  exploded 
paradox.”  M.  Bochette  was  conclusively  answered 
in  1820  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  Walpole’s  Travels  in 
various  Countries  in  the  East,  in  Continuation  of 
Memoirs  relating  to  European  Turkey,  at  p.  489 
of  which  will  be  found  “ A Letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  Editor  relating  to  some  State- 
ments made  by  M.  B.  Bochette  in  his  late  work 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Four- 
mont.” If,  after  a perusal  of  Payne  Knight’s 
work,  any  doubt  whether  the  inscriptions  are  for- 
geries could  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  reader,  it 
must  be  dissipated  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s  “ Letter,’^ 
since  the  publication  of  which  I am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  ventured  to  maintain  either  the 
genuineness  of  the  inscriptions  or  the  bona  Jides 
of  the  Abb(5  Fourmont.  Yet  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  be  told  by  some  better  informed  corre- 
spondent of  “N.  & Q.”  that  the  cause  of  the  abbt? 
is  still  maintained  by  some  of  his  countrymen. 
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Lord  Aberdeen’s  remark  in  1817  that  In  France 
a reluctance  still  exists  to  yiew  these  forgeries  in 
their  proper  light  ” appears  still  to  be  true.  In- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  fact  that,  in  the 
long  and  elaborate  life  of  the  Abbe  Fourmont  by 
E.  Brehaut  contained  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of 
Bidot’s  Nouvelle  BiograpJiie  generale  (1858),  and 
which  is  just  double  the  length  of  the  life  of  Be 
Foe  in  the  same  volume,  there  is  not  a word  to 
suggest  that  the  alleged  discoveries  of  the  abbe 
were  not  genuine,  nor  even  a hint  that  doubts  had 
been  thrown  on  them  ! He  is  censured,  indeed, 
for  his  vandalism  in  destroying  so  many  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  but  his  irfscriptions  and  dis- 
coveries are  all  treated  as  genuine.  The  Biographic 
nniverselle  is  more  candid,  though  even  there 
neither  Payne  Knight  nor  Lord  Aberdeen  are 
referred  to,  and  the  matter  is  only  spoken  of  as  one 
•of  suspicion. 

“ Ses  connaissances  reelles  n’ont  pu  le  mettre  a I’abri 
’ des  plus  serieuses  inculpations : on  a suspecte  sa  bonne 
foi  dans  ses  recherches  sur  I’antiquite.  On  I’a  hautement 
qualifie  de  faussaire,  et  du  moins  il  parait  constant  que 
les  inscriptions  d’un  interetmajeur  ne  se  sont  point  trou- 
vees  dans  ses  porte-feuilles.” 

I ought  to  add  that  my  interest  in  the  forgeries 
of  Fourmont  was  first  excited  by  a lecture  on  the 
subject  which  I heard  at  Oxford  more  than 
twenty,  years  since  by  Br.  Cardwell,  then  Camden 
Professor  of  History. 

The  Abbe  Fourmont  must  not  be  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother,  Etienne  Fourmont  (Vaine), 
the  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  nor  with  his  nephew, 
Claude  Fourmont,  known  as  ^4e  gros  Fourmont  ” 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  two  uncles.  Claude 
accompanied  the  abbe  to  Greece,  and,  I cannot  but 
think,  assisted  in  the  forgeries. 

E.  C.  Cheistte. 

Manchester. 


Leadership  oe  the  Hohse  oe  Lords  S. 
ix.  281,  305,  349.) — It  is  true  I should  have  said 
peerage  of  England,”  not  “ of  the  United  King- 
dom.” I know  more  than  I did.  But  the  other 
-objection  I do  not  understand.  Mr.  Senior  was 
not  speaking  of  a ^^parliamentary  peerage,”  but 
simply  of  “ nobility.”  My  authority  was  nothing 
more  recondite  than  Lodge’s  Beerage ; nor  was  I 
aware  that  the  old  Irish  baronies  were  not  heredi- 
tary, being  far  from  expert  in  matters  genealogic 
and  heraldic.  But  I presume  that  the  Irish  titles 
in  question  have  been  in  fact  uninterruptedly  in 
the  Lansdowne  family  since  the  date  given  in 
Lodge,  which  is  enough. 

I have  now  referred  to  the  original  in  Senior’s 
JEssay,  but  the  context  does  not  help  us. 

Lyttelton. 

Arms  oe  Prince  Eupert  (I***  S.  ix.  38,  128, 
.281.) — -Prince  Eupert  was  the  third,  not  second, 
json  of  Frederick,  fifth  Count  Palatine.  His  eldest 


son  Frederick  Henry,  born  in  1614,  was  drowned 
in  the  Lake  of  Haerlem  when  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  may  account  for  Prince  Eupert  having 
been  thought  to  be  the  second  son. 

Ealph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem  ” (4*^  S.  ix.  82,  167, 
269.)— I think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  was  published  before  1728. 

A query  as  to  the  date  of  the  Jirst  edition,  in 
N.  & Q.”  2"^  S.  ii.  230,  elicited  an  editorial  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  author,  correctly  stated  to 
be  Paul  Aler,  a French  Jesuit,  born  in  1656,  pub- 
lished his  work  at  Cologne  about  1680.  This 
edition  I have  not  seen,  and  suppose  to  be  very 
rare ; the  book,  however,  would  appear  to  have  • 
been  speedily  reprinted  at  London,  for  there  exists  ; 
an  edition — 

“Novissimam  hanc  editionem  recensuit  et  sexcentis  i 
testimoniis  desideratis  auxit  S.  M.  Londini,  Woodfall,  | 
1773,”  8vo; 

on  the  reverse  of  the  title  of  which  are  the  words:  i 
‘‘Imprimatur,  Septemb.  30,  1686.  Eob.  Midg-  | 
ley.”  The  earliest  impression  in  my  own  collec-  | 
tion,  “ Editio  novissima,  praecedentibus  large  auc-  | 
tior  et  emendatior,”  a thick  8vo  volume  of  more  j 
than  a thousand  pages,  bears  the  imprint  “ Parisiis,  ' 
1732.”  In  this,  siih  voce  “ Gutta,”  is  found  the 
line  “ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,”  &c.  | 

I have  said  above  that  the  author  of  the  Gradus  \ 
was  Paul  Aler,  a Jesuit  of  Luxembourg.  Ma- 
hony,  in  his  paper  on  “ Modern  Latin  Poets  ” in  : 
The  Reliques  of  Father  Prout^  is  in  error  in  at-  | 
tributing  the  authorship  to  another  Jesuit,  Jacques 
Vaniere,  the  elegant  author  of  the  Prcedium  Rus- 
ticum.  ^ I 

“ Schoolbo3^s,”  sa^^'s  he,  “ are  not  aware  that  they  owe  i 
him  a debt  of  gratitude ; he  being  the  compiler  of  that 
wondrous  ladder  of  Jacob  3'clept  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.” 
— Bohn’s  ed.  p.  555. 

Father  Vaniere,  it  is  true,  was  very  competent  i 
for  such  a task ; but  he  was  assuredly  not  the  j 
author  of  the  Gradus.  What  he  did  compile  was 
another  book,  of  similar  purpose — a Dictionnarmm 
Poeticum,  of  which  there  are  editions,  Lyon,  1710, 
1722,  and  1740,  in  4to;  and  an  abridgment,  ex-  | 
tensively  used  in  Continental  schools.  As  for  the  j 
“ debt  ” of  which  Father  Mahony  speaks,  what- 
ever schoolboys  themselves  may  say,  some  others  | 
would  certainly  deny  its  existence— dubbing  the  ! 
book,  as  they  have  done,  the  Gradus  ad  Parn~ 
Ass-wm — the  step  to  make  a boy  an  ass. 

William  Bates.  ; 

Birmingham.  j 

Eev.  John  Mohlteie  (4‘^  S.  ix.  118, 184,307.) 
Unless  I am  greatly  mistaken  the  “Forget  thee” 
verse  quoted  by  J.  H.  of  Stirling  was  an  early 
production  of  John  Moultrie,  rector  of  Eugby, 
writer  in  the  Etonian,  and  altogether  differing 
from  Haynes  Bayly,  who,  however,  was  not 
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-entirely  a fool.  Moultrie’s  Godiva,  thougli  a 
boyish  production,  is  a specimen  of  octave  rhyme 
equal  at  least  to  Frere’s  Whistlecraft.  When  it 
was  read  to  Gifford,  the  Quarterly  editor  said— - 
If  that  young  Moultrie  writes  prose  as  well  as 
he  writes  poetry,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him.”  Hawtrey  said  Moultrie’s  poetry  possessed 
the  pathos  of  Wordsworth  without  his  pue- 
rility.” This  of  course  was  mistaken  criticism. 
Moultrie  had  much  humour.  I quote  from  Eto- 
mana  a stanza  of  his  in  a magazine  which  he 
edited  at  Eton : — 

•“  I own  to  me  it  seems  extremely  funny 

How  clever  people  who  delight  in  learning, 

Can  waste  their  time,  their  patience,  and  their  money, 
The  leaves  of  those  dull  commentators  turning. 

0 when  I read  the  pages  bright  and  sunny 

Of  the  old  Greeks,  it  sets  my  heart  a burning. 

1 much  prefer  Euripides  to  Monk, 

Homer  to  Bentle}',  Sophocles  to  Brunck,” 

Makeochetr. 

[Some  account  of  the  Eev.  John  Moultrie  is  given  in 
Men  of  the  Timey  edit.  1868.  His  assumed  name  was 
Gerard  Montgomery.  “ N.  & Q.”  1’*  S.  ix.  834. — Ed.] 

The  author  of  False  and  True ; or,  the  Irishman 
in  Italy,  performed  in  1798,  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mouttru  (as  given  in  Biog,  Frayn,  i.  531 ; ii.  218), 
or  Moultrie,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
of  May  18,  1864,  for  there  seems  some  difficulty 
about  his  real  name. 

He  may  have  been  the  vicar  of  Cleohury-Mor- 
timer,  as  your  correspondent  R.  suggests, 

but  he  certainly  was  not  the  well-known  Rev. 
John  Moultrie,  the  Gerard  Montgomery  ” of  the 
Etonian,  whose  lines  are  given — and  not  quite  cor- 
Tectly — ^from  memory  by  another  correspondent, 
J.  H.  of  Stirling.  The  talented  author  of  “ Go- 
diva,”  Forget  Thee  ! ” and  many  other  standard 
pieces,  whose  Christian  name  was  not  Thomas 
according  to  J.  H.  but  as  I have  given  it,  is,  or 
was  till  lately,  vicar  of  Rugby. 

The  writer  of  the  comedy  False  or  True  seems 
to  have  been  little  known ; indeed  his  Christian 
name  and  information  about  him  have  been  already 
asked  for  in  your  columns  (see  S.  vi.  89)  by  a 
correspondent  whose  initials  I regret  to  have 
missed  from  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

The  Ball  of  Cotton  in  the  Sheerness 
Breach  of  Promise  Case  (4‘*’  S.  ix.  SOO.y— -Re- 
ferring to  the  full  report  of  the  trial  referred  to  by 
R.  & M.,  I find  that  in  reply  to  the  judge  (Lord 
Chief  Justice  Bovill)  the  plaintiff  said:  ‘^Ihad 
been  using  the  ball  of  cotton  on  the  previous  day 
at  the  defendant’s  mother’s  house : we  were  good 
friends  then.”  Perhaps  this  will  explain  the  allu- 
sion. I am  curious  to  know  if  there  is  any  super- 
stition connected  with  it.  E.  S.  C. 


Burns’s  Books  S.  ix.  236.) — I happen  to 
possess  one  of  Robert  Burns’s  books  with  ^‘his 
manly  signature,”  a designation  with  which  I 
should  not  find  fault.  It  is  a book  that  one 
would  have  scarcely  expected  to  have  belonged 
to  him — viz.  Heures  Nouvelles,  gravees  par  L. 
Senault.  It  was  bought  of  the  late  Mr.  Picker- 
ing. J.  C.  J. 

Robert  Forbes  (4‘**  S.  ix.  234.) — Under  this 
heading  your  correspondent  has  certainly  lumped 
three  of  the  clan  Forbes.  With  respect  to  the 
imitator  of  Boileau,  I have  to  say^that  the  Satyre 
was  followed,  in  1752,  by  his  Eloge  de  la  Vide 
d'£dimhourg,  divise  en  quatre  Chants  par  le  Sieur  de 
Forhes — a poem  of  more  pretension,  extending  to 
pp.  82,  with  a highly  loyal  and  Protestant  ad- 
dress to  the  Prince  of  Wales  subscribed  “ Francois 
Forbes,”  designating  himself  in  a subsequent  pub- 
lication “ Maitre  de  Langue.”  I lay  some  stress 
.upon  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Forbes  that  he  may  not 
be  confounded^  with  the  traitor  who  wrote  Le 
Conquerant  d'Ecosse,  a poem  of  a diametrically 
opposite  tendency,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1745 
during  the  temporary  possession  of  the  city  by 
the  Pretender — -a  small  tract  of  eighteen  pages  of 
panegyrics  upon  the  Stuarts  and  denunciation 
against  the  tyrant  George  II.,  preserved  among 
the  king’s  pamphlets. 

As  to  Robert  Forbes,  the  next  of  our  trio,  I 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  what  is  said 
of  him  in  the  Scottish  Ballads  of  1868.  Elsewhere 
we  only  hear  of  him  as  R.  F.,  gent.,”  extended  to 

Robert  Forbes  ” in  the  shop  bill  ” appended  to 
Ajax  his  Speech  to  the  Grecian  Knahhs,  where,  in 
broad  Buchans,  \iQ  invites  his  countrymen  to  repair 
for  shanks  fittings  or  defittings  to  the  sign  of  the 
Brick  on  Power -®7/,  where  he  seems  to  have  carried 
on  the  trade  of  a hosier.  The  last  editor  of  the 
Speech  (Aberdeen,  1865)  says  his  inquiries  for  the 
author  have  resulted  in  no  further  information 
being  procurable.  Forbes  seems  perfectly  at  home 
in  detailing  in  the  aforesaid  racy  Doric  the  plenish- 
ing of  the  shop,  and  it  may  probably  be  inferred  that 
he  was  one  of  those  educated  persons  who,  designed 
for  trade,  did  not  disdain  the  initiatory  carrying  of 
the  pack  before  settling  down,  and  being  of  rather 
a freer  disposition  than  comported  with  the  usual 
burghal  character,  elected  the  South  as  the  safer 
field  for  both  his  business  operations  and  the  play 
of  his  wit.  His  burlesque  is  said  to  have  been 
first  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1742,  and  very  fre- 
quently thereafter ; but  it  was  not  until^  forty- 
three  years  later  that  we  hear  of  its  continuance 
in  Ulysses'  Answer,  professing  to  be  published  for 
the  first  time  in  A Select  Collection  of  Scots  Poems 
(Edin.  1785),  reprinted  at  Aberdeen  1787.  How 
is  this  ? It  fits  in  admirably,  and  precludes  the 
suspicion  that  another  hand  had  taken  up  his 
text. 

This  brings  me  to  No.  3,  about  whom  there 
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can  be  no  mistake — the  Dominie  Deposed  being 
uniformly  ascribed  on  its  title  to  William  Forbes, 
A.M.,  schoolmaster  of  Peterculter,  the  veritable 
dominie  of  Deeside,  whose  Scottish  Merriment 
must  have  made  its  appearance  at  an  early  date, 
for  we  are  told  that  ^‘he  enlisted,  and  left  his 
country  for  Ireland  about  1732.”  Indeed  he  re- 
cords the  enlistment  himself,  and  however  hard 
he  may  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Kirk  Session, 
his  loose  rejlections  upon  his  fall  show  him  in 
any  light  but  that  of  a repentant  sinner. 

A.  G. 

Belfkies  Blackened  (P**  S.  ix.  299.) — The 
City  churches  that  have  blackened  belfries  cer- 
tainly do  not  in  any  ease  date  from  a period  pre- 
vious to  the  Great  Fire ; but  are  all  of  them  of 
Wren’s  building.  The  follov/ing  are  the  only 
churches  within  the  walls  that  date  from  periods 
antecedent  to  1666  r—Allhallows  Barking  ; All- 
hallows the  Great ; St.  Andrew  Undershaft ; St. 
Ethelburga ; St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate ; St.  Katha- 
rine Cree ; St.  Olave,  Hart  Street ; and  without 
the  walls,  but  within  the  liberties  : — St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great ; St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ; St. 
James,  Duke’s  Place,  Aldgate  (which  is  still 
standing,  but  has  been  closed  for  more  than  two 
years)  ; and  St.  Sepulchre  Without,  Newgate. 

W.  K.  Tate. 

5,  Denmark  Row,  Camberwell. 

Paeliamentart  Companions  (4‘^  S.  ix.  239.) 
I have  two  12mo  volumes  of  the  dates  1758  and 
1771  of  Bider’s  British  Merlin.  They  contain 
lists  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  give  the  pro- 
fession and  address  of  each  member.  F.  D.  H. 

Curious  Baptismal  Names  (P*’  S.  viii.  passim ; 
ix.  21.) — The  Times  of  April  18,  1872,  gives  us 
Marie  Joseph  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  son  of  Pierre 
Louis  Marie  Thiers.  John  Pike. 

Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Whitmore  (2"^  S.  xii.  88 ; 

S.  vii.  400.) — I am  able  to  answer  in  part  my 
queries  about  this  military  governor  of  Louisburg. 
In  1763  his  oldest  son  and  executor  was  Capt. 
Edward  Whitmore  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  if  any  descendants  remain 
there.  W.  H.  Whitmore. 

Charles  E.  Walker  (4^^  S.  ix.  302.)— When 
a boy,  I knew  the  Bev.  Charles  Walker  well. 
He  was  not  unfrequently  a guest  at  my  father’s 
table,  and  I had  a copy  of  Casivallon.  The  last 
time  I saw  him  was  ch-ca  1835-6,  not  later. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Bed  Cross,  Hereford  (4**’  S.  ix.  301.) — The 
print  of  this  by  Longmans,  1815,  does  not  contain 
the  well-known  preaching  cross  of  the  Black 
Friars’  monasterj'^,  which  is  no  longer  in  a muti- 
lated state.  None  of  the  authors  you  allude  to 


t 


call  it^^^  Bed  Cross.”  May  it  have  been  so  called 
from  its  structure,  red  sandstone,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  “White  Cross”  on  the  Brecon 
Boad,  recently  restored  by  G.  G.  Scott,  B.A.,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Hereford, 
the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  ? A.  0.  K. 

J.  A.  Atkinson  (4’-*’  S.  ix.  299.) — On  referring  : 
to  my  MS.  notes  of  the  JTandbook  of  Fictitious 
Names,  I find  I have  a reference  to  the  Monthly  i 
Mag.  for  1816  (iv.  495)  ; but  I have  not  time  to  i 
see  if  this  reference  is  of  any  use.  i 

Olphar  Hamst. 

New  Barnet. 

There  were  certainly  two  or  more  books  pub-  I 
lished  in  1807  under  the  title  of  The  Miseries  of 
Human  Life.  The  provocative  one  was,  I think, 
entitled  The  Miseries  of  Human  Life;  or,  the 
Groans  of  Samuel  Sensitive  and  Timothy  Testy, 
with  a few  Supplementary  Sighs  from  Mrs.  Testy.;  \ 
with  coloured  folding  plates  and  in  two  volumes,  ! 
republished  in  1826  with  woodcuts  only.  This 
was,  I think,  illustrated  by  Atkinson.  But  Bow- 
landson  also  treated  a cognate  subject  in  a volume 
closely  following,  called  Pleasures  of  Ixurnan  Life ; 
or,  the  Miseries  .turned  Topsy-turvy  hy  Hilaris, 
Benevolus,  ^ Co.  In  the  same  year  came  out 
More  Miseries,  hy  Sir  Fretful  Murmur,  and  Com-  , 
forts  of  Human  Life ; or.  Smiles  and  Laughter  of  j 
Charles  Cheerfid  and  Master  Merryfellow ; and  in 
1814  the  subject  was  revived  by  An  Antidote  to 
the  Miseries  of  Human  Life  by  Harriet  Corpes, 
and  a Sequel  to  the  Antidote.  I think  there  was 
also  a book  on  the  “ Miseries  of  Female  Life,” 
trading  on  the  then  popular  title.  This  is  scarcely 
a reply  to  P.  P.’s  query,  but  it  may  give  him  a 
clue  to  the  information  he  seeks.  t 

Alexander  Andrews. 

Stoke  Newington. 


Lady  Kitty  Hyde  (4^^  S.  ix.  219.) — George  i 
Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  wrote  three  poems  ! 
on  the  above-named  lady,  entitled  as  follows: 

“ Lady  Hyde  having  the  Smallpox  soon  after  the  j 
Becovery  of  Mrs.  Mohun”;  “Lady  Hyde  sitting 
at  Sir  Godfrey Kneller’s  for  her  Picture”;  “ Lady 
Hyde.”  * From  the  description  given  by  E.  A.  0. 
of  the  copy  of  verses  found  among  his  ancestral  | 
papers,  there  appears  to  be  no  possible  doubt  that  i 
the  third  poem,  viz.  “ Lady  Hyde,”  is  identical  | 
with  his  copy.  However,  to  settle  the  matter  i 
beyond  dispute,  I quote  the  first  four  lines  for  ! 
comparison : — I 

“ When  fam’d  Apelles  sought  to  frame 
Some  image  of  th’  Idalian  dame. 

To  furnish  graces  for  the  piece, 

He  summon’d  all  the  nymphs  of  Greece.”  | 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  Poems,  Cooke’s  edit.,  p.  31. 

J.  Perry, 


Waltham  Abbey. 


* Afterwards  Countess  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester. 
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Divoece  (4**’  S.  ix.  200,  251,  306.)— Your  last 
correspondent,  who  complains  of  irrelevant  infor- 
mation, himself  introduces  “ null  and  void  mar- 
riages,” to  which  I did  not  allude.  A divorce 
does  not  affect  the  name  which  a woman  acquires 
by  marriage,  which  name  she  still  retains,  and 
has  a right  to  retain,  until  she  takes  another  by 
re-marriage  or  by  other  means. 

R.  S.  Cjsaenock. 

A woEN  Joke  (4^^  S.  ix.  298.) — The  Ahbd 
Desfontaines’  excuse  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  for 
having  written  a scurrilous  pamphlet  was : “ Mon- 
seigneur, il  faut  bien  que  je  vive.”  “ Je  n’en  vois 
pas  la  necessite,”  was  the  duke’s  reply.  (Journal 
des  JDehats,  Dec.  12,  1863.)  H.  D.  C. 

The  first  person  to  whom  I have  seen  the  saying 
ascribed  is  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  a.d,  1585-1642. 

J.  N.  POCKLIKGTON. 

Theee  Leaves  eaten  eor  the  Holy  Sacea- 
MENT  (4*^  S.  ix.  39,  224,  327.) — This  query  seems 
to  be  widening  a little  from  its  first  limits ; so  I 
think  the  following  quotation  from  Browning’s 
Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  may  be  not 
inapposite : — 

“ When  he  finishes  refection, 

Knife  and  fork  he  never  lays 
Cross- wise,  to  my  recollection, 

As  do  I,  in  Jesu’s  praise. 

I,  the  Trinity  illustrate, 

Drinking  watered  orange-pulp — 

In  three  sips  the  Arian  frustrate  ; 

While  he  drains  his  at  one  gulp  ! ” 

The  quotation  from  hlr,  Cox,  in  the  last  page 
referred  to,  reminds  me  of  the  so-called  Chaucer  s 
Bream.  John  Ahdis,  M.A. 

Insceiptions  on  Bells  (4“*  S.  ix.  316.) — In 
St.  Helen’s  church  at  Worcester  there  is  a set  of 
bells  cast  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  which  bear 
names  and  inscriptions  that  record  the  victories 
gained  during  that  reign  as  follows ; — 

1.  Blenheim. 

“First  is  my  note,  and  Blenheim  is  my  name  ; 

For  Blenheim’s  story  will  be  first  in  fame.” 

2.  Barcelona. 

“ Let  me  relate  how  Louis  did  memoan 

His  grandson  Philip’s  flight  from  Barcelou.” 

3.  Ramilies. 

“ Deluged  in  blood,  I,  Ramilies,  advance 

Britannia’s  glory  on  the  fall  of  France.” 

4.  31enin. 

“Let  Menin  on  my  sides  engraven  be; 

And  Flanders  freed  from  Gallic  slaver 

5.  Turin. 

“ When  in  harmonious  peal  I roundly  go, 

Think  on  Turin,  and  triumphs  on  the  Po.” 

6.  Eugene. 

“ With  joy  I bear  illustrious  Eugene’s  name ; 

Fav’rite  of  fortune  and  the  boast  of  fame.” 

7.  Marlborough. 

“ But  I for  pride  the  greater  Marlborough  bear; 

Terror  of  tyrants,  and  the  soul  of  war.” 


8.  Queen  Anne. 

“ Th’  immortal  praises  of  Queen  Anne  I sound, 

With  union  blest,  and  all  these  glories  crown’d.” 

The  inscriptions  on  these  bells  are  all  dated 
1706,  except  the  inscription  on  the  seventh,  which 
is  dated  1712.  Feedeeick  Rule. 

Ashford.  ' 

SiE  Thomas  Stanley  oe  Geange  Goeman 
(4*^^  S.  ix.  281.) — There  was  no  such  person. 
Burke,  in  his  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronetage, 
1838,  gives,  Stanley  of  Grange  Gorman,  created 
1699,  extinct  1744.  Stephen  Stanley  of  Grange 
Gorman,  married  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  J. 
Bliss,  and  was  father  of  John  Stanley,  who  was 
made  a baronet.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Bernard  Granville,  and  niece  of  John,  Earl  of  Bath ; 
she  died  1729  j he  died  1744  without  issue. 

R.  R. 

PiJEGY  (4^^  S.  ix.  263,310.) — I thank  your  cor- 
respondent for  his  suggestion.  Berhy  was  un- 
doubtedly the  word  I mistook  for  purgy,  the 
acceptation  of  which  quite  coincides  with  its  use 
on  the  occasion  I mentioned. 

ThOS.  E.  WlENlNGTON. 

Aecheey  versus  Mhsketey  (4‘^  S.  \\\\.  passim ; 
ix.  44.) — In  the  year  1851  I attended  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  the  Russian  army  at  Tzarskoe  Seloe. 
At  that  time  (as  I believe  they  do  at  present) 
the  Circassian  squadron  of  the  emperor’s  guard 
(both  officers  and  men)  carried  bows  and  quivers 
of  arrows  as  part  of  their  regulation  equipment. 

F.  D.  H. 

“ Not  LOST,  but  gone  befoee  ” (4‘**  S.  v.  viii. 
passim ; ix.  103.) — I can  give  an  earlier  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  above  passage  than  that  quoted 
by  R.  H.  A.  B.,  having  in  my  possession  a family 
miniature,  on  the  gold  rim  of  which  is  engraved 
“Born  7 Nov.  1780,  died  23  May,  1788— Not 
lost,  but  gone  before.”  F.  D.  H. 

Loed  Lieutenant  (4‘^  S.  ix.  220,  249,  283, 
326.) — We  ought  by  this  time  to  have  had  enough 
on  such  a trivial  subject,  but  I may  be  allowed  a 
word  in  reply  to  Me.  Skeat.  Fie  says  that  I state, 

“ in  direct  opposition  to  the  fact,  that  such  a form 
as  lords  lieutenants  would  be  foreign  to  English 
grammar.”  I repeat  my  statement,  and  am  quite 
willing  to  refer  the  point  to  any  acknowledged 
grammarian  ; premising  that  by  English  grammar 
I meant — and  the  context  plainly  showed  that  I 
mean^ — the  form  of  the  speech  which  Englishmen 
now  employ.  Again,  Me.  Skeat  says,  1 “ cap  ” 
the  above  false  assertion  by  saying  that  I “cannot 
see  what  the  French  form  les  hommes  marchands 
has  to  do  with  the  question.”  I again  repeat  my 
statement ; I cannot  see  it.  Me.  Skeat  has  said 
nothing  to  refute  me ; because,  in  order  to  prove 
what  is  noio  correct,  he  has  adduced  three  argu- 
ments : (1.)  “ Old  authors  ” copied  the  French ; 
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(2.)  Chaucer  ” writes  so-and-so;  (3.)  ^‘Adjec- 
tives are  sometimes  used  as  substantives” — which 
I knew  at  my  dame’s-school.  The  fact  is,  many 
etymologists  so  penetrate  themselves  with  the  old 
leaven  that  (like  Aristotle’s  disciples)  they  think 

all  grammar  is  in  Chaucer  ” ; and  that  it  is  “ in 
direct  opposition  to  the  fact  ” to  eschew  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a form  which  Chaucer  used  in 
the  fourteenth. 

• It  will  not  interest  Mu.  S.  to  hear  that  I have 
already  read  Dr.  Morris’s  Outlines,  as  well  as  every 
work  on  English  etymology  and  grammar  whose 
name  I can  recall ; or  that  I claim  to  have  done 
very  little  hard  work  in  my  life  except  that  “ of 
examining  the  phraseology  which  our  authors  have 
actually  at  various  times  employed.”  When  he 
said  that  I had  evolved  out  of  my  internal  con- 
sciousness the  fact  that  lord  lieutenants  was  cor- 
rect, he  evidently  knew  all  about  me ; and  it  is 
in  vain  for  me  to  protest.  ’ Lewis  Sergeant. 

13,  St.  Mary’s  Koad,  W. 

Aired”  (4‘b  S.  ix.  172,  228,  288,  328.)— 
There  is  the  verb  to  air  ” by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  adverb  aei'ed  of  the  Scottish 
dialect,  denoting  the  state  of  any  substance  from 
which  the  damp  has  been  exhaled.  The  latter 
term  applies  to  the  practice  of  placing  clothes 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  open  air  to  a brisk 
fire  in  order  to  exhaust  the  latent  moisture.  What 
connection  is  there  between  aerating  “water  and 
other  liquids  ” and  rendering  garments  aered,  i.  e. 
arid?  Surely  F.  C.  can  distinguish  between  air 
forced  into  liquids  and  moisture  exhaled  from 
household  linen.  In  regard  to  “ damp  sheets,  or 
clothes  put  before  the  fire,”  F.  C.  informs  us  it  is 
still  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire  which  takes 
up  the  moisture.  No  one  doubts  this,  but  is  the 
air  or  the  Jire  the  more  active  agent  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  ? Is  the  air  anything  other 
than  the  medium  ? The  fire  certainly  is  the 
occasion,  though  what  causes  the  fire  to  produce 
exhalation  we  do  not  know.  Every  natural  phe- 
nomenon, we  all  know,  takes  place  in  the  air ; nor 
can  we  “go  out  of  the  air”  unless,  as  Hamlet  is 
made  to  say,  we  get  into  our  graves.  When 
bread  is  put  into  an  oven  to  be  baked,  is  it  the 
air  or  the  fire  which  bakes  the  bread?  and  is 
“airing”  (?  aerating)  the  same  with  baking,  Scot- 
tice  firing?  What  is  the  connection  between 
German  luften  and  Norsk  dreydd-r,  empty,  ex- 
hausted, given  by  J.  Ck.  R.  as  the  derivation  of 
Scotch  aered,  English  arid?  B.  (w.) 

Hotch  Pot  (4“^  S.  ix.  180,  248,  306.) — I am 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Tew,  but  I fear  that 
this  query  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  ex- 
cept by  reference  to  the  works  of  such  old  authors 
as  Bracton,  Spelman,  or  Littleton’s  Tenures,  to 
which  I have  not  access.  I now  think  that  it  is 


only  a legal  phrase  descriptive  of  a custom,  hut  a li 
general  custom.  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  191,  says : — H 

“ Hotch  pot  is  where  one  coparcener  has  an  estate  ■ 
given  her  in  frank  marriage,  and  lands  descend  to  her  I 
and  her  sisters  in  fee  simple  ; she  or  her  heirs  shall  have  I 
no  share  of  them  (the  lands  in  fee  simple)  unless  she  or  n 
they  will  agree  to  divide  the  land  so  given  in  frank  mar-  U 
riage  in  equal  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  lands  I 
descending,  and  if  she  did  not  choose  to  put  her  lands  in  I 
hotch  pot  (that  is  to  be  shook  up  together  as  it  were)  I 
she  was  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for,  and  the  I 
rest  of  the  inheritance  was  divided  amongst  the  other  | 
sisters.”  5 

Since  writing  my  query  I have  seen  the  term  | 
used  in  a Warwickshire  will  dated  so  late  as  ^ 
1855,  and  I now  only  require  to  know  the  age  of 
the  phrase  or  custom.  1 do  not  believe  that  there 
is  one  lawyer  in  a hundred  who  can  tell  and  point 
out  by  “ precedent  ” when  the  term  “ hotch  pot  ” 
first  a^eared  in  our  language.  To  assist  them  I 
will,  as  a novice,  say  that  it  must  date  from  close  : 
after  the  Conquest,  when  the  attempt  was-  being 
made  to  perpetuate  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors. I know  personally  that  you  have  many 
readers  of  the  highest  calibre  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  I put  them  upon  their  mettle.  Mr.  Tew  ; 
is  quite  right  as  to  its  being  the  origin  of  our 
delectable  “ hodge  podge,”  and  “ Irish  stew  ” also, 

I should  think.  C.  Chattock.  ■ 

Castle  Bromwich.  B 

Genius  “a  Capacity  por  taking  Trouble”  jj 
(4‘^  S.  ix.  280.)  — I believe  it  was  Mr.  T.  Carlyle  l| 
who  wrote  that  genius  is  only  an  immense  capa-  ■ 
city  for  taking  trouble.  John  Pig  got,  Jun.  li 

Lee  Gibbons  (4**^8. ix.  232.)  — In  “Notices  toR 
Correspondents  ” it  is  doubted  whether  this  name  n 
is  a pseudonym.  Allow  me  to  observe  that  for# 
once  the  Editor  is  slightly  in  error.  Lee  Gibbons  ni 
was  the  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  an  old  friend  of  £j 
mine,  William  Bennett,  Esq.,  who  has  been  forB 
many  years,  and  is  still,  in  extensive  practice  as  ap 
solicitor  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith^  in  Derbyshire.  He  \ 
was  the  author,  under  this  assumed  name,  of  the  i 
following  novels,  one  or  two  of  them  published  ^ 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  : — The  Cavalier,  The  King 
of  the  Peak,  Malpas,  and  Owen  Goch.  Mr.  Bennett 
is  still  an  occasional  contributor  to  The  Reliquary , 

John  Pickeoed,  M.A.  l. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

“ Mart  Ann  ” (4^^^  S.  ix.  38.)  — The  leaders  of  ■ 
trades  unions  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  bring 
recusant  members  of  such  unions  to  book  for  in-p 
fringement  of  the  rules  of  the  unions.  This  isi;? 
done  in  a variety  of  ways,  from  the  breaking  or  [■ 
stealing  of  the  member’s  working  tools  and  stock-jl 
in-trade,  to  the  putting  of  a canister  of  gunpowderf; 
down  his  chimney,  or  throwing  the  same,  with  a i 
lighted  fusee  attached,  into  his  bedroom  through! 
the  window  at  night.  This  latter  produces  an! 
extraordinary  effect  when  successful.  The  per-B 
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sons  employed  to  do  tliese  pleasant  tasks  go  by  the 
general  name  of  ‘^Mary  Ann.”  “ Mary  Ann  ” is 
a sort  of  Mumho  Jiimho,  whom  no  one  is  supposed 
to  know,  who  works  in  the  dark  and  at  night  for 
the  most  part.  The  doings  of  “Mary  Ann”  are 
well  known  in  the  Sheffield  district,  where,  when 
a workman  or  master  has  had  his  “ bands  ” cut  or 
stolen,  it  is  said  that  “ Mary  Ann  ” has  been 

a-visiting.”  It  is  probable  that  “ Mary  Ann  ” 
of  the  trades  unions  and  “ Mary  Ann  ” of  the  re- 
publicans are  very  closely  related  j and  one  may 
readily  conceive  that  each  party  would,  at  their 
meetings,  drink  to  the  health  and  success  of  “Mary 
Ann.”  Thos.  Katcliffe. 

Sir  Topas  (4^*’  S.  ix.  39.) — Is  not  the  name  “ Sir 
Topas,”  in  this  instance,  taken  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Parnell’s  Fairy  Tale,  “ Edwin  of  the  Green  ” ? 

Thos.  Eatcltffe. 

« To  TixNKER  ’•  (4^''  S.  ix.  320.)  — When  I was 
young  it  was  a proverb  in  East  Cornwall  that  the 
tinkers  “repaired  one  hole  and  made  two.”  Hence, 
any  unsatisfactory  or  incomplete  repair  was  termed 
tinkering,  and  he  who  performed  it  a tinker. 

Wm.  Pehgelly. 

Torquay. 

I have  repeatedly  heard  this  - phrase,  used  in  a 
depreciatory  way  of  one  who  only  half  did  his 
work.  I have  been  led  to  imagine  that  it 
originated  with  the  gipsey  tinkers  — men  like 
Lavengro’s  “ Flaming  Tinman” — whose  mending 
of  kettles,  &c.,  was  only  intended  to  serve  a tem- 
porary purpose.  Thus  : “ He's  been  tinkering  at 
it  for  a long  time,  but  he’ll  never  make  a good 
job  of  it.”  “ He  promised  to  mend  it  as  good  as 
new,  but  he  is  but  a poor  tinker  after  all.”  “ It’s 
tinkering  work,  and  will  never  hold  together.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

I know  the  expression  “ to  tinker  up  a thing  ” 
with  the  meaning  of  making  a thing  last  for  pre- 
sent exigencies  only.  Tinker  is,  I suppose,  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  such  words  as  tinkle, 
&c.,  and  originally  derived  from  the  sound  of 
clinking  metals,  but  in  these  phrases  the  notion 
seems  to  come  from  the  tinker’s  trade. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Cherries  and  the  Holt  Family  (4*^’’  S.  ix. 
117,  210.)— Since  I penned  a note  with  the  above 
heading,  in  which  I spoke  of  a picture  by  Adrian 
Vander  Werf  in  the  Electoral  Gallery  at  Man- 
heim,  I have  noticed  two  paintings  at  Burleigh 
House,  “by  Stamford  town,”  in  which  the  Holy 
Family  and  cherries  are  conspicuously  brought 
together.  The  one  is  a painting  by  Passeri  in  the 
Purple  Satin  Dressing  Room,  and  represents  Joseph 
and  Mary  with  the  Babe,  who  is  playing  with  a 
spray  of  cherries.  The  other  is  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  Queen’s  Drawing  Room,  and  depicts 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  latter  playing  with  a 
bunch  of  cherries.  -Chthbert  Bede. 


Houseling  Cloths  S.  ix.  318.)— Houseling 

cloths  are,  I believe,  still  used  at  Leamington 
parish  church,  and  a few  more  churches  which 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  Hierurgia  Anglicana. 

Clifford  W.  Power. 

S.  J ohn’s  College,  Cambridge. 

“ Gentle  ” (4^^*  S.  ix.  200,  290,  328.)  — In  the 
counties  of  York  and  Stafford  the  gillyflower  is 
commonly  called  by  cottage  gardeners  Sweet 
Gillivor,''’  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Dove,  North 
Staffordshire  the  dark-coloured  double  variety 
bears  the  somewhat  repulsive  name  of  “Bloody 

Anna  Harrison. 

Beckenham. 

No  cottage  garden  in  Derbyshire  is  complete 
without  its  bed  of  sweet-smelling  Gillivers  {Cheir- 
anthus  cAeeVi  — wallflower)  in  'spring,  and  its 

stock  Gillivers”  (^Mathiola  annua?)  in  summer 
and  autumn.  Both  plants  are  commonly  called 
“ Gillivers  ” by  the  country  people. 

Edwin  Cooling,  Jun. 

Derby. 

Anthony  Davidson  (4*’'  S.  ix.  93, 171,  305.) — 
Your  correspondent  brings  to  notice  a work  not 
hitherto  ascribed  to  Davidson — Dumfries : a Poem, 
with  the  MS.  note  by  the  author — “pirated  and 
printed  by  some  unknown  hand.”  I have  only 
once  met  with  this  title,  but  omitted  taking  such 
a note  as  might  have  identified  the  stolen  pro- 
perty ] this,  however,  I do  remember — that  it  bore 
upon  the  face  of  it  “ By  W.  Burney,”  supple- 
mented in  MS.  “ LL.D.,  Author  of  the  Naval 
Biography  f &c.  Sold  by  Murray,  Loudon,  &c., 
1789.  Perhaps  some  one  can  rescue  the  Doctor 
from  the  bare  suspicion  involved. 

The  Shandean  proclivities  of  Davidson  are 
proved  from  Canon  Jackson’s  MSS.  Has  any- 
body seen  the  Sentimental  Journey  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  theatrical  biographer  ? 

If  Davidson  has  less  assigned  to  him  than  he  is 
entitled  to,  this  is  a favourable  opportunity  to 
strike  out  what  does  not  belong  to  him.  In  the 
above-named  work  there  is  ascribed  to  him  “ The 
Seasons  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  in  imitation  of 
Thomson.”  The  compiler  had,  I presume,  the 
following  in  his  mind  when  dealing  with  Anthony 
Davidson — “ Thoughts  on  the  Seasons,  ^'C.,  adapted 
to  Scotland,  hy  David  Davidson.  8vo.  London : 
Printed  for  the  Author.  1789.” 

D.  D.’s  imitations  are  in  braid  Scots ; he  boasts 
of  giving  his  pipings  in  an  off-hand  style,  moral- 
ising in  blank  verse ; but  when,  like  Thomson,  he 
would  introduce  a story,  he  breaks  away  into  the 
joyous  metre  of  “Christ-Kirk  on  the  Green.” 

“ Though  the  world,  he  says,  should  laugh  ou  reading 
the  following  sheets,  I shall  not  weep  because  I have 
written  them.  But  I presume  it  is  only  from  my  coun- 
trymen that  the  laugh  can  come  (for  surely  none  will 
be  fool  enough  to  ridicule  what  he  does  not  fully  under- 
stand), and  the  satisfaction  is  but  small  of  one  Scotch- 
man satyrizing  another.” 
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Davidson  was  a contemporary  of  Burns,  and 
brought  out  his  Seasons  three  years  after  the  Kil- 
marnock edition  of  the  poet,  hut  I can  nowhere 
find  any  notice  of  the  author,  nor  did  T ever  see  a 
second  copy  of  his  book.  A.  G. 

^‘Hand  or  Gloet”  (4*^^  S.  ix.  238,  289.)— -I 
think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  hand  of  glory 
(i.  e.  a dead  man’s  hand  with  a candle  placed  in 
it)  did  not  have  the  effect  of  making  people  power- 
less to  move.  Thieves  believe  that  the  candle 
and  person  holding  the  hand  are  invisible.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  evidently  thinks  it  a foreign  charm, 
for  he  makes  Dousterswivel  in  The  Antiquary  thus 
describe  it : — 

“ Why,  my  good  Master  Oldenbuck,  you  will  only 
laugh  at'  me. ' But  de  Hand  of  Glory  is  very  well  known 
in  de  countries  where  your  worthy  progenitors  did  live  ; 
and  it  is  a hand  cut  off  from  a man  as  has  been  hanged 
for  murder,  and  dried  very  nice  in  de  shmoke  of  juniper 
wood  ; and  if  you  put  a little  of  what  you  call  yew  wid 
your  juniper,  'it  will  not  be  an}^  better— that  is,  it  will 
hot  be  no  worse  ; then  you  do  take  something  of  de  fatsh 
of  de  bear  and  of  de  badger,  and  of  de  little  sucking  child 
as  has  not  been  christened,  and  you  do  make  a candle  and 
put  it  into  de  Hand  of  Glory  at  de  proper  hour  and 
minute  with  de  proper  ceremonish  ; and  he  who  seeketh 
for  treasuresh  shall  never  find  none  at  all.” 

It  appears  to  have  been  used  for  finding  and 
concealing  treasure.  In  January,  1881,  some 
thieves  broke  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Naper  of 
Loughcrew,  co.  Meath.  They  were  provided  with 
a hand  of  glory,  but,  being  disturbed,  left  it  behind 
them. 

Harland  and  Wilkinson,  in  their  Lancashire 
Folk  Lore  (1867)  give  a most  interesting  account 
of  a dead  man’s  hand  formerly  at  Bryer  Hall,  but 
now,  according  to  Mannex  {Hist  and  Topog.  of 
Lancashire)  preserved  in  the  priest’s  house  at 
Ashton-in-Makerfield.  This  is  not  a hand  of 
glory  used  by  thieves,  but  is  the  hand  of  Father 
Arrowsmith,  a Koman  Catholic  priest,  who  was 
hung  in  1628  because  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
belong  to  that  church.  Boby,  in  his  Traditions 
of  Lancashire^  says  that  the  under-sheriff  (a 
member  of  the  Kenyon  family)  refused  him  some 
favour  upon  the  gallows,  and  that  the  priest, 
cursing  him,  said  that  every  heir  of  the  family 
should  be  a cripple — a prediction  said  to  have 
been  realised.  The  hand  of  the  priest  is  believed 
to  have  been  cut  off  at  his  request  and  removed 
to  Bryer  Hall,  working  some  wonderful  cures 
afterwards.  Baines  {Hist,  of  Lancashire,  iii.  638) 
gives  an  account  of  a wonderful  cure  wrought 
upon  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  son  of 
Caryl  Harwarden  of  Appleton-within-Widness. 
He  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but 
when  the  “ holy  hand  ” (as  the  Irish  harvestmen 
call  it)  had  been  rubbed  on  his  back,  he  soon 
recovered.  Messrs.  Harland  & Wilkinson  mention 
its  application  to  a maniac  in  1862  or  1863. 

John  Pigqot,  Jen.,  F.S.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

A True  Relation  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  William  Bedell,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Kilmore  in  Ireland.  Edited  from  a MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  Oxford,  and  amplified  with  Genealogical 
and  Historical  Chapters,  compiled  from  Original  Sources 
by  the  Representative  of  the  Bishop’s  Mother’s  Family 
of  Ellerton,  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  F.R.S.  (Printed 
for  the  Camden  Society.) 

This  “ Relation  of  the  Life  and  Death  ” of  the  pious  , 
and  learned  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  written  as  it  is  believed 
by  his  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  William  Bedell,  was  formerly 
communicated  to  Archbishop  Bancroft  when  he  was 
proposing  to  publish  the  “Life  and  Works  of  Bedell.” 
But  that’intention  never  having  been  fulfilled,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Camden  Society  did  well  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  good  | 
bishop’s  character,  to  edit  the  work  and  to  supplement  it  | 
with  recorded  facts  of  Bishop  Bedell’s  histor^^  gathered  : 
from  Parish  Registers ; Wills ; MSS.  and  Books  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries  ; Venetian  and 
Irish  State  Papers  ; from  the  Colleges  of  Arms  in  London  i 
and  Dublin  ; the  Diocesan  Registry  of  Norwich ; the  i 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; and  the  Diocesan 
Library  of  Armagh.  When  we  add  that  the  editor  has 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  special  contributions  from  those 
so  well  able  to  render  him  efficient  aid,  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Reeves  of  Armagh,  and  Professor  Stokes  of  Dublin,  our 
readers  will  readiK  believe  that  the  book  is  one  which 
will  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  who  honour  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Bedell.  The  book  is  the  fourth  of  the  New  ' 
Series  of  the  Camden  Society  publications,  and  the  first  j 
of  those  issued  in  return  for  the  Subscription  of  the  new  i 
Camden  year,  which  dates  from  May  2. 

The  History  and  Topography  of  Harrogate,  and  the  Forest 
of  Knaresborough.  By  William  Grainge,  Author  of 
“The  Battles  and  Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire,”  “Vale 
of  Mowbray,”  “ Nidderdale,”  &e.  (J.  Russell  Smith.) 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  history  of  an  extensive 
district,  formerly  known  as  the  Royal  Forest  of  Knares-  j 
borough,  of  which  it  may  be  almost  said  that  no  previous  | 
history  exists.  Mr.  Grainge  seems  to  have  taken  great 
pains  'to  make  the  present  history  a complete  one  ; and  in 
the  four  or  five  hundred  pages  of  which  it  consists,  the 
reader  will  find  descriptions  not  only  of  Harrogate,  but 
of  the  many  interesting  if  little  known  localities  by  i 
w'hich  it  is  surrounded.  The  work  will  doubtless  be  very  | 
acceptable  to  Yorkshire  antiquaries,  and  would  have  [ 

been  more  so,  and  rendered  yet  more  useful,  by  an  i 
Index.  ^ 

Sermons  on  certain  of  the  less  Prominent  Facts  and  Refer- 
ences in  Sacred  Story.  By  H«nry  Melvill,  B.D.,  late 
Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinarj’^  to  the  ! 
Queen.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  Edition.  (Rivingtons.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  this  new  i 
and  neat  edition  of  Canon  Melvill’s  Sermons.  They  were 
so  eagerly  listened  to,  that  they  will  be  sure  to  be  widely  1 
read.  ' 

Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  the  \ 

Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Euripides,  by  William  I 
Bodham  Donne.  (Blackwood.)  ' 

The  editor  of  these  useful  volumes,  useful  alike  to  those 
who  have  well-nigh  forgotten,  as  to  those  who  never  ac- 
quired classical  knowledge,  is  one  so  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  Scenic  Philosopher  as  Mr.  Donne,  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  liberal  critic.  And  as  Mr.  Donne  has 
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been  enabled,  bj’’  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Webster,  and  Mr.Fitsgerald,  to  use  their  admirable  trans- 
lations of  the  great  works  of  “ the  Master,”  the  Ewipides 
so  illustrated,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  this 
valuable  series  of  books. 

The  Chapter-House  op  Westminster  Abbey, 
built  by  Henry  III.  in  1250,  and  called,  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  the  incomparable  Chapter-House,  was  on  Mon- 
day last  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the  public.  It  has 
been  restored  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  at  the  public  expense. 
There  will  be  a guardian  stationed  in  the  Chapter-House 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Dean  has  placed  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Abbej^,  brief  notices  of  the  history 
and  peculiarities  of  the  building.  Our  antiquarian  friends, 
who  remember  it  when  it  was  the  depository  of  our  Na- 
tional Records,  will  revisit  the  scene  of  their  frequent 
inquiries  with  considerable  interest. 

The  Royal  Literary  Fund.— -The  Eighty-third  An- 
niversary will  be  celebrated  on  Wednesday  next,  when 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  will  occupy  the  chair, 
supported  by  their  Roj'al  Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Prince  Arthur,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The 
list  of  stewards,  numbering  three  hundred,  includes  the 
names  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
and  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  together  with  a num- 
ber of  ofBcial,  clerical,  legal,  medical,  literary,  artistic, 
and  scientific  celebrities.  Mr.  Disraeli  will  propose  the 
health  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  The  musical  arrange- 
ments will  be  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J ulius  Benedict, 
The  scene  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  great  interest;  and  the 
list  of  donations  will,  we  trust,  be  worthj^  of  the  occasion, 
and  so  add  largely  to  the  funds  of  an  institution  which 
executes  its  mission  with  a judicious  liberality,  and  a just 
regard  for  the  sensitive  feelings  of  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  seek  its  aid. 

London  Topography. — 'Among  other  articles  of  great 
interest  to  be  seen  at  the  Soiree  of  the  Royal  Society  last 
Saturday  evening  were  four  sheets  of  the  new  Ordnance 
Survey  Map  of  London,  60  inches  to  the  mile,  showing 
the  district  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  exhibited  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James. 
We  suspect  comparatively  few  of  those  interested  in 
London  topography  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  services  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  have  been  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  London.  The  Survey  of  London  which 
has  already  been  engraved  and  published  with  details 
complete,  is  on  two  scales,  on  scale,  in  fifty-five 
sheets,  and  on  the  6 feet  scale,  144  sheets  ; while  of  the 
Survey  engraved  and  published  in  block,  there  are  819 
sheets  on  the  5 feet  scale,  forty-four  sheets  on  the  2 inch 
scale,  and  fifteen  on  the  6 inch  scale. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 

Nalson’s  High  Court  of  J ustice  for  the  Trial  of  Charles  I* 
Folio.  1684. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  40,  St.  George’s  Square, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 


Astronomical  Regi.ster.  Vols.  I.  II. 

Early  Astronomical  Works. 

Woollett’B  Sliooting~the  set,  or  No.  2. 

Proofs  of  Woollett’s  Engravings. 

Early  Scrap  Books. ' 

Prints  by  A DUrer,  ‘L.  V.  Leyden,  Snyderhoof,  A.  Van  de  Velde,  EdC' 
linck  (proofs). 

English  and  Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  E. 


JOHNSONIANA.  2 Vols.  18.59  (Bohn).  Vol.  I.  (out  of  print),  forming 
vol.  IX.  of  Boswell’s  ‘‘Life  of  JoJinson.” 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  Bouchier,  2,  Stanley  Villas,  Bexley  Heath,  S.E. 


Newton’s  Princtpia  in  Engli.sh. 

Illustrations  of  Sterne,  with  other  Essays  and  Verses  by  ,Iohn 
Ferriar,  M.D.  1812. 

Roscob’s  Novelists’  Library.  Uncut. 

Christmas  Carol.  Original  Edition. 

PiCEBBiNQ’s  Miniature  Diamond  Shakspeue.  Vol.  I. 

Ramsay’s  Evergreen.  Vol.  I.  1721. 

Old  Chap-Books. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Kerr  4 Eichardson,H9,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 

OF  Midwifery.  Lond.Svo, 

17  dj , 

Stephens  [or  Stevens]  (Margaret),  Domestic  Midwife,  etc. 
Lond.  12mo.  1793. 


Wanted  by  Dr.  Aveling,  1,  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  W. 


Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire.  3 Vols. 

Lysons’s  History  op  Derbyshire. 

Hoare’s  Ancient  Wiltshire. 

Ashmole’s  History  of  Berkshire.  3 Vols. 

Bridge’s  History  of  Northamptonshire.  2 Vols 
Gould’s  Birds  of  Europe.  5 Vols. 

Wanted  by  J/r.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  1.5,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  translated  into  English  by  the 
Rev.  T.  T.  Holroyd.  Colchester,  1858. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Horwood,  40,  Tavistock  Crescent,  Westboume  Park, 
London,  W.  it 


Hermentkude  rather  mistakes  the  purport  of  J.  C. 
JJs  query,  which  was  (see  p.  221)  “ who  was  J.  Sobieski, 
King  of  Poland,  about  the  end  of  last  century,”  Ac.  ^ At 
p.  211  it  will  be  found  that,  on  first  receiving  the  query,  we 
ventured  to  suggest  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  date 
(1790)  of  the  miniature,  as  John  Sobieski  died  in  1696. 

M.  Morgan.— -Co?ismZ^  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries 
(Murray').  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  were — 1. 
The  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  2.  The  Mausoleum  or  tomb  built 
for  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  by  Artemisia,  his  queen. 
3.  The  Temple  of  Diayia  at  Ephesus.  4,  The  Walls  and 
Hanging-gardens  of  the  city  of  Babylon.  5.  The  vast 
brazen  Image  of  the  Sun  at  Rhodes,  called  the  Colossus. 
6.  The  rich  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  constructed  in 
ivory  and  gold  by  Phidias,  who  flourished  b.c.  440.  7. 
The  Pharos,  or  Watch-tower,  built  by  Ptolemy  PhiladeL- 
phus,  King  of  Egypt. 

D.  D.  D.—Dr.  John  Ogilvie's  Comprehensive  English 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Richard  Cull,  1864,  contains  not 
only  a Pronouncing  Kocabulary  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  but  also  one  of  Bloderyi  Geogra- 
phical Names, 

A.  M.  Mocatta  (Hyde  Park). — For  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  O.  K.  see  “ N.  & Q,”  S.  x.  128, 

H.  A.  Hardi.vge  (Edinburgh). — The  lines  on  the 
difference  between  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  are  by  Cowper. 
The  Task,  vi.  88. 

Hardric  Morphyn. — Hyde  Abbey,  of  which  John 
Salcot,  alias  Capon,  was  the  last  abbot,  was  without  the  city 
walls  of  Winchester. 

Cymro  (Birmingham).— have  a letter  for  you. 
Please  send  your  address. 

Erratum, — 4^^“  S.  ix.  p.  343,  col.  i.  line  6 from  bottom, 
for  “Edward  ” read  “ Edmund,” 

MOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 
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SCARCE  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS 

FOE  SALE  AT  NEWMAN’S  IN  HOLBOEN. 


Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities,  plates,  3 vols, 

4to,  half- bound,  calf,  3Z. 

Anglica,  Normanica,  Hibernica,  Cambrica  a Veteri- 

bus  Scripta,  cura  G.  Camdeni,  folio,  fine  copy,  calf,  extra,  3Z.  3s. 

Anglicanae  Historise  Scriptores  X.,  a Twysden,  thick 

folio,  fine  copy,  red  morocco,  extra,  5Z. 

Anglicarum  Eerum  Scriptores  veteres,  edentibus 

Fell,  Fulman,  et  Gale,  3 vols.  folio,  calf,  neat,  71. 10s. 

AECH.2EonoGiA. — Papers  on  History  and  Antiquities 

by  Members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  several  hundred  plates,  44 
vols.  4to,  very  neat,  and  imiformly  half-bound,  calf,  31Z.  10s. 

Ashmole’s  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  plates 

by  Hollar,  fine  copy,  red  morocco,  bl. 

Baker’s  History  of  Northamptonshire,  plates,  2 

vols.  folio,  lOZ. 

Bibliotheque  de  I’Ecole  des  Chartes,  20  vols.  royal 

8vo,  half-bound,  calf,  neat,  lOZ.  lOs.  (A  most  valuable  work.) 

Blomefield’s  History  of  Norfolk,  plates,  5 vols. 

folio,  fine  copy,  calf  gilt,  18Z. 

Ditto,  the  reprint,  1 1 vols.  royal  8vo, 

half-bound,  calf  gilt,  8Z.  8s. 

Beobe’s  History  of  Eutland,  plates,  folio,  half- 
bound, calf,  3Z. 

Boeease’s  Antiquities  and  Natural  History  of  Corn- 
wall, with  the  Additions,  from  the  Author’s  MS.  inserted,  2 vols.  folio, 
calf,  neat,  bl.  15s.  6cZ. 

Bridge’s  History  of  Northamptonshire,  plates,  with 

the  large  Map,  2 vols.  folio,  very  neat,  russia,  9Z. 

Britton’s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, fine  impressions  of  the  plates  (original  edition),  5 vols.  4to,  half- 
bound, uncut,  71. 10s. 

Camden’s  Britannia,  enlarged  by  Gough,  maps  and 

plates,  3 vols.  folio,  very  neat,  bl.  bs. 

Chronicles  of  England,  viz.  Arnold,  Eabyn,  Grafton, 

Hall,  Hardyng,  Holinshed,  Rastell;  and  of  London,  from  1089  to  1483, 
edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas;  together,  14  vols.  4to,  calf  gilt,  151. 15s. 

Chaijncy’s  History  of  Hertfordshire,  with  all  the 

scarce  plates,  folio,  fine  copy,  russia,  91. 

Civil  List,  or.  Household  Book  of  King  George 

IT.  AND  HIS  Queen,  on  their  Accession  to  the  Throne  in  1727 The 

Establishment,  Wages,  Allowances,  Servants,  &c.,  with  their  Names, 
the  Stipends  and  Pensions  to  old  and  supernumerary  Servants  of  former 
Reigns,  a manuscript  beautifully  written  on  108  pages,  folio,  vellum, 
gilt  edges,  bl.  bs.  [A  valuable  historical  document.] 

Cltjtterbijck’s  History  of  Hertfordshire,  plates, 

3 vols.  folio,  half-morocco,  181. 

Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,  Papers 

relating  to  Family  History,  8 vols.  royal  8vo,  fine  copy,  calf,  extra,  81. 

Dallaway  and  Cartwright’s  Sussex. — The  Eapes 

of  Arundel  and  Bramber,  plates,  2 vols.  royal  4to,  81.  8s. 

Dibdin’s  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Pic- 
turesque Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  beautiful  engravings,  3 vols. 
royal  8vo,  clean  copy,  uncut,  boards,  101.  10s. 

Domesday  Book,  with  the  Additions  and  Indexes, 

4 vols.  folio,  very  neat,  81.  8s. 

Ducange  et  Charpentiee,  Glossarium  mediae  et 

infima;  Latinitatis,  best  edition,  7 vols.  4to,  half-bound,  russia,  9Z.  9s. 

♦ 


Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  enlarged  by 

Caley,  Bandinel,  &c.,  with  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  fine  plates,  9 thick' 
vols.  folio,  best  edition,  1817-30,  whole  bound  russia,  top  edge  only  cub 
and  gilt,3iZ.  10s. 

Dugdale’s  Baronage  of  England,  2 vols.  folio,  calf, 

neat,  6Z.  6s. 

Dugdale’s  History  of  Draining  and  Imbanking  of 

Divers  Fens  and  Marshes,  enlarged  by  Cole,  folio,  neat,  2Z.  10s.  ; 

Dumont,  Corps  TJniversel  Diplomatique,  22  voIsj  I 

folio,  large  paper,  calf,  gilt,  6Z.  10s.  | 

Edmondson’s  Heraldry,  plates,  2 vols.  bound  in  1,  , 

folio,  russia,  3Z.  13s.  6cZ — Another,  Large  Paper,  2 vols.  fine  copy,  calfj'  j 
gilt,  bl.  5s.  I 

Family  Histories,  privately  printed  : viz.  — j 

Bland,  by  Carlisle,  4to,  3Z.  13s.  6cZ Carlisle,  4to,  3Z.  13.<!.  6eZ Bright  ' I 

fof  England  and  Americal,  8vo,  71 ChichestEr,  4to,  IZ.  l.s Com-  ' 

BERBACH,  7s.  6cZ — Bryan  Cooke,  of  Owston,  4to,  10s Druce,  of  i 

Goreing,  12s — Duckett,  4to,  IZ.  8s.-.Evans,  8vo,  6s Fra.ser,  4to,  i 

IZ.  10s — Fostbr.s,  of  Cold  Hesledon,  4to,  10s Greville,  by  Edmond- 
son, 15s Mackenzies,  preceding  1651,  8vo,  6s Ormerod’s  Paren—  I 

talia;  Miscellanea  Palatina;  Genealogical  Essays;  Calendars  of  Names  | 
in  the  Lancashire  Heraldic  Visitations  ; also,  Strigulensia,  5 vols.  lOZ.  : 
— The  Princes  of  Upper  Powys,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  O.  Bridge—  i 

man,  10s. — Scott,  of  Stokoe.  12s Smith  (Thos.  and  Hen.),  of  Camp-  I 

den  and  London,  by  Gwilt,  8vo.  8s.— The  Heraldry  of  Smith,  by  Graze-  1 

brook,  4to,  15s Thynne,  otherwise  Botfield,  6s Tupton,  Earls  of  I 

Thanet,  8vo,  6s Wake,  8vo,  12s Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  Hungerfordiana,  | 

8vo,  2Z — The  Gunnings,  8vo,  los — The  Franconberges,  by  Rix, 

4to,  15s — Burnbs,  12mo,  7s.  6cZ Memoir  of  Peregrine  Bertie,  llth 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  8vo,  7s.  M — Mayors  and  Bailiffs  of  Hartle- 
pool, in  MS.,  4to,  half-bound,  12s Drummond’s  Noble  Families  of 

Arden  and  Compton,  portraits  and  arms  coloured,  folio,  2Z.  ; of  Ash- 
burnham,  IZ.  lOs.;  of  Cecil,  Earls  of  Salisbury,  2Z.  10s. ; of  Drum- 
mond, 3Z.  10s.;  of  Dunbar,  Hume,  and  Dundas,  3Z.  3s.;  of  Neville, 
Earls  of  Abergavenny,  &c.,  3Z.  3s.;  P:^RCEVAL,  IZ.  5s. 

Gage’s  History  of  Suffolk. — Thiugoe  Hundred,  fine  i 

plates,  large  paper,  royal  4to,  cloth,  4Z. 

Gibson’s  History  of  Tynemouth  Monastery,  plates, 

some  emblazoned,  2 vols.  4to,  half-morocco,  3Z.  3s. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, fine  engravings,  5 vols.  bound  in  3 (the  complete  ! 
work),  very  clean  and  neat,  651.  (Extremely  scarce  to 
find  perfect.) 

Guillim’s  Heraldry,  fine  plates,  best  edition,  folio, 

russia,  neat,  5Z.  5s.  , 

Harris’s  History  of  Kent,  fine  large  Bird’s-eye  * 

Views  of  the  Seats,  &c.,  large  paper,  folio,  russia,  neat,  6Z.  ' 

Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorsetshire,  plates  of  Seats, 

&c.  2 vols.  folio,  calf,  neat,  4l.  10s,  | 

Ditto,  new  edition,  greatly  enlarged  to  i 

the  present  time,  plates  and  pedigrees,  13  parts  (all  pub.)  lOZ.  10s.  (One  I 
or  two  parts  will  shortly  be  printed  to  complete  the  work.)  j 

Hutchinson’s  History  of  the  County  of  Durham,  | 

plates,  3 vols.  4to,  calf,  gilt,  4Z.  14s.  6cZ.  I 

Hutchinson’s  Northumberland,  plates,  2 vols.  4to,  : 

calf,  neat,  3Z.  3s.  | 

Harleian,  Cottonian,  and  Lansdowne  Manuscripts,  I 
now  in  the  British  Museum The  Catalogues  of,  6 vols.  folio,  3Z.  10s.  j 

Hunter’s  Hallamshire. — The  History  and  Topo-  ; 

graphy  of  Sheffield,  &c.,  plates,  folio,  calf  neat,  3Z.  15s. 

Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire. — The  History,  &c.,  of  j 

the  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  plates,  vol.  2,  folio,  boards,  3Z.  13s.  6cZ.  [J.  N.  j 
will  be  glad  to  purchase  the  first  volume.]  ; 


The  continuation  of  this  List  will  shortly  appear. 


JAMES  NEWMAN,  235,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
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DR.  JAMES  URI. 

Of  this  learned  and  unobtrusive  foreigner,  a 
great  part  of  whose  three-score  and  ten  years  was 
spent  among  us  — if  so  we  can  speak  of  a life 
consumed  in  the  dust  of  libraries,  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  mouldering  records  of  the  past — 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  more  than  a passing  glance. 
He  was  an  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  having  ac- 
quired a considerable  reputation  as  an  Oriental 
linguist,  was  recommended  by  Sir  James  Yorke, 
our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  as  a fit  and  proper  person  to  catalogue 
the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In 
that  seat  of  learning  he  remained  till  his  task  was 
completed — with  what  result  the  following  facts 
may  show,  as  stated  in  The  Case  of  John  Uri, 
a native  of  Hungary,  and  D.D.  in  the  University 
of  Harder  wick  — 

“ Dr.  Uri  has  been  employed  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  making  a Cata- 
logue of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  His 
engagement  having  ceased,  and  with  it  his  annual  salary, 
all  that  remains  for  his  future  subsistence  is  a hundred 
pounds,  which  he  received  as  a gratuity  from  the  dele- 
gates of  the  press,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  employ.  He 
is  now  sixty  years  of  age  ; has  been  absent  from  his  own 
country  about  forty  years  ; has  no  connection  or  friends 
remaining  there,  nor  any -prospect  of  future  employment. 
The  subscriptions  of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  litera- 
ture are  therefore  earnestly  requested  to  rescue  a man  of 
letters  from  want,  and  to  secure  him  a decent  provision 


for  life,  that  he  may  not  add  the  evils  of  poverty  to  the 
infirmities  of  old  age.” 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  wbicb  I transcribe 
from  tbe  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr,  by  J.  Johnstone, 
M.D.  (vol.  i.  p.  282),  and  which  was  probably 
drawn  up  by  benevolent  friends.  Dr.  Uri  himself 
addressed  a petition  to  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, from  which  we  may  gather  additional 
details.  In  it  he  states  ; — 

“ That  your  petitioner  was  invited  to  tliis  place  from 
the  University  of  Levden.  where  he  was  eniraged  under 
Professor  Schultens  in  a literary  employment  ^-fThat  he 
has  been  engaged  here  for  twenty-two  years,  in  which 
time  he  has  catalogued  and  described  2,358  MSS.  in  nine 
Oriental  languages,  many  of  these  MSS.  containing 
several  distinct  treatises,  and  four  of  these  languages 
have  been  learned  by  him  since  his  engagement.  That 
your  Petitioner  is  now  dismissed  from  his  employment; 
that  his  annual  salary  of  seventy-two  guineas  did  not 
afford  him  any  savings;  and  that  he  has  onlv  a hundred 
pounds  to  subsist  on,  given  to  him  by  the  Delegates  of 
the  Press,  on  his  dismission.” 

Well  does  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Parr 
remark : — 

“ If  this  was  all  he  had  to  subsist  on— if  these  were 
the  only  gains  of  such  long-continued  and  learned  labours 
he  had  right  not  only  to  petition,  but  to  complain,  and 
even  to  demand  a viaticum  for  his  grey  hairs.” 

This,  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  was  not  refused, 
and  that  the  learned  and  simple-hearted  Iluuga- 
rian  was  provided  with  a shelter  for  his  age,  in  the 
country  and  the  city  which  had  become  as  a second 
birth-place  to  him.  It  is  pleasing,  too,  to  record 
the  names  of  the  benevolent  schohu's  b}"  whose 
exertions  a provision  was  secured  to  him.  These 
were  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dr.  Routh,  Dr.  Smyth  of 
Pembroke  College,  Dr.  Parr,  Mr,  Kett  of  Trinity, 
and  Mr.  Agutter  of  Magdalen.  A grateful  letter 
to  Parr  is  preserved  in  his  Memoirs : — 


“ Grata  igitur  beneficii  tui  recordatio  vivet  in  animo 
meo,  donee  inter  dirov  edopras  oculis  usurpabo  7Au- 
K€phv  (pdos  rjeKioio.  Sed  cogitata  digne  proloqui  non  pos- 
sum; quicquid  enim  dico,  minus  est,  quam  dicere  volo, 
&c.” 

A short  Latin  letter  to  Dr.  Kett  gives  a pleasing 
glimpse  of  the  Doctor  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
modest  ease  he  had  so  well  earned : — 

“ Venerande  Domine  Kett,  . Feb.  18. 

“Rogo  te,  perquam  honorifice,  ut  Cbirographum 
tuum,  Domino  Brookes  tradendum,  ti'ansmittere  ad  me 
digneris  una  cum  quatuor  guineis. 

“ Fons  benevolentire  et  candoris,  Reverendus  Agutter, 
postquam  te  convenerat,  me  quoque  convenit. 

“Nimia  festinatio,  qua  Ael^apou  yeuovs  Doctor 

Parr  nuper  usus  erat,  praecidit  mihi  oinnem  opportunita- 
tem  VOS  alloquendi.  Promiserat  se  sequenti  die  ante 
meridiem  venturum.  Itaque  expectans  eum  lapides  ni- 
gros  super  foco  large  reposui ; tubos  candidos,  quibus 
fumos  tabaci  exhauriri  solet,  pra?paravi ; sellas,  reraota 
paululum  mensa,  ad  ignem  admovi  : at  elieu ! non  con- 
tigit  mihi  ipsum  videre.  Vale.  Sum,  et  ero,  nominis 
tui  cultor  perpetuus,  J.  Uri.” 
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This  Kelt  was  a singular  character.  In  his 
younger  days  his  manner  was  characterised  by 
such  preternatural  gravity,  that  he  acquired  the 
title  of  rather  Kett.”  He  was  classical  tutor, 
Hampton  lecturer,  author  of  three  volumes  on 
the  Prophecies,  and  of  a book  entitled  The  Ele- 
ments of  Knowledge,  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions  j but  years,  which  are  wont  to 
bring  the  philosophic  mind,  are  sometimes  apt  to 
remove  it,  when  they  find  it  already  existing.  Kett 
became  a beau,  a man  of  the  world,  exhibited 
trophies  of  gallantry,  and  learnt  dancing.  Now 
it  was  that  he  published  his  Juvenile  Poems,  a 
novel  entitled  Emily,  and  his  Flowers  of  Wit.  He 
was  senior  fellow,  but  twice  missed  the  headship 
of  his  college.  The  disappointment  destroyed  his 
tottering  mental  balance,  and  he  had  to  be  placed 
imder  the  supervision  of  a medical  friend.  He 
married,  and  soon  after  committed  suicide.  See 
that  indigested  conglomerate,  Parriana,  by  E.  H. 
Barker,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

To  return  to  Uri.  It  would  appear,  though  I 
have  found  no  record  of  his  death,  that  some  half 
score  of  years  were  allotted  to  him  in  the  retreat 
thus  provided  for  him,  and  among  the  friends 
who  had  learned  to  love  and  respect  him.  Some 
twenty  years  later — about  1812 — another  distin- 
guished scholar,  the  celebrated  Adam  Clarke, 
engaged  under  the  Record  Commission  to  edit 
and  supplement  the  Fcedera  of  Rymer,  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Oxford  to  make  researches  in  its 
libraries,  and  there  chanced  to  take  up  his  tem- 
porary abode  in  the  very  apartments  so  long  occu- 
pied by  the  learned  Orientalist.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, he  left  the  following  memorial  of  his  visit, 
and  of  his  respect  for  the  character  and  learning 
of  his  predecessor,  on  one  of  the  panes  of  the 
window  in  the  room  in  which  the  latter^breathed 
his  last : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Uri,  D.D.,  horn  in 
Hungary  and  educated  at  Leyden.  He  was  ^invited 
over  into  England  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  de- 
scribe, arrange,  and  catalogue  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  His  oldest  and  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ever  found  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  a pleas- 
ing companion,  and  a conscientious  Christian.  To  his 
profound  knowledge  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  his  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  Grammar,  his  edition  and  Latin  translation 
of  the  celebrated  Arabic  poem  called  ‘ A1  Bordha,’  to- 
gether with  his  numerous  pupils  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  walks  of  literature  opened  to  them  by 
their  preceptor,  bear  the  most  distinguished  and  decided 
testimony.  A stranger  to  his  person,  but  not  to  his  lite- 
rary and  moral  worth,  dares  to  entrust  even  to  Glass,  in 
the  apartment  twenty-five  years  occupied  by  this  eminent 
man,  this  memorial  to  learning  that  can  never  perish, 
and  virtues  that  can  never  die.  After  suffering  much  by 
increasing  infirmities  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
he  died  suddenly  in  his  apartments,  about  eight  o’clock 
of  the  evening  of  October  18,  1796,  aged  seventy  years. 
His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  in  this  city,  where,  for  lack  of  a monu- 
ment, the  passenger  can  scarcely  say,  here  lies  Uri.” 


An  admirable  and  characteristic  Latin  letter 
from  Dr.  Uri  to  that  prodigy  of  learning,  the 
early-lost  and  eccentric  John  Henderson,  B.A.,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  will  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixlx.  p.  762. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


ACTORS’  TAVERNS. 

For  some  time  past,  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard  has 
contributed  each  week,  to  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Gazette,  an  excellent  article  under  the  title  Lon- 
don Amusements.”  In  the  one  that  appeared 
on  April  19,  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
various  taverns  in  London  that  have  been  the 
resort  of  the  theatrical  profession;  and,  as  he 
names  several  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in 
Mr.  Hotten’s  compendious  History  of  Signboards, 

I will  here  make  a few  extracts  from  Mr.  Blan- 
chard’s article. 

Beginning  with  the  ^‘Mermaid”  and  Devil 
Tavern,”  and  hostelries  of  the  Ben  Jonson  period, 
Mr.  Blanchard  passes  on  to  “ The  Black  Jack  ” ; 
and,  in  addition  to  what  is  said  concerning  it  in 
Mr.  Hotten’s  book,  writes  thus : — * 

“ It  was  once  kept  by  a relative  of  Macklin’s  mother, 
and  here  Macklin,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  Shylock, 

‘ the  Jew  that  Shakspere  drew,’  officiated  as  waiter. 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  and  the  old  actors  of  Drury 
Lane,  were  habitually  to  be  found  here  after  the  per- 
formances. One  of  the  most  singular  frequenters  of  the 
parlour  was  a man  named  Bibb,  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  an  engraver,  but  who  had  displayed  little  industry 
in  his  profession.  His  father  left  him  an  annuity,  Avhich 
was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas  a week,  and 
never  to  be  advanced  beyond  that  sum.  This  amount 
was,  however,  generally  dissipated  the  day  it  was  re- 
ceived. And  he  would  then  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  house 
belonging  to  his  sister,  who  had  married  an  eminent 
merchant,  until  the  crowd  that  collected  compelled  a | 
compliance  with  his  requests  for  a further  sum.”  j 

He  was  called  Halfcrown  Bibb,”  and  was  the 
original  of  the  character  of  Jeremy  Diddler,  and 
died  on  the  night  that  the  farce  of  Raising  the 
Wind  was  produced.  Mention  is  then  made  of 
^^The  Wrekin,”  in  Broad  Court,  Covent  Garden, 
kept  by  a Shropshire  man  named  Powell,  and 
frequented  by  actors.  It  was  afterwards  kept  by 
a Herefordshire  man  of  good  family,  named  Har-  | 
rold,  and  was  used  by  John  and  Charles  Kemble 
and  the  members  of  his  company : — 

“ Mr.  Warner,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  tragic 
actress  Mrs.  Warner,  was  at  one  time  the  landlord,  and 
Mr.  Hemming,  an  esteemed  actor  at  the  Haymarket  and  ^ 
Adelphi  theatres,  was  another.  Two  famous  clubs  were  , 
here  instituted,  one  called  ‘ The  Rationals,’  and  the  other  j 
the  ‘ House  of  Uncommons.’  When  Hemming  left  to 
become  lessee  of  the  ‘ Cafe  de  I’Europe,’  in  the  Haymarket, 
he  took  the  best  of  the  visitors  away  with  him.  From 
1842  ‘ The  Wrekin  ’ began  to  decline,  and  of  late  years  i 
its  declension  has  been  so  rapid  that  its  old  frequenters  I 
must  have  breathed  a sigh  of  relief  as  they  passed  through  I 
Broad  Court  last  January  and  found  the  ancient  hostel  j 
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levelled  to  the  ground,  and  its  position  occupied  by  a 
block  of  new  houses,  manifestly  let  to  respectable  tenants. 

“ The  ‘O.  P.  and  P.  S.,’  in  Kussell  Court,  favoured  by 
the  presence  of  Edmund  Kean,  and  the  rallying- point  of 
his  staunch  supporters,  ‘The  Wolves,’  has  long  since 
vanished.  So  has  the  adjacent  hostelry  of  ‘ The  Cheshire 
Cheese,’  long  kept  by  the  widow  Skearsby,  where,  as 
recently  as  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  ‘ Mites  ’ held 
high  revel.” 

Of  The  Wrelrin,”  and  the  other  taverns  here 
mentioned,  no  notice  is  taken  in  Mr.  Hotten’s  book, 
with  the  exception  of  ^^The  Cheshire  Cheese,” 
though  he  does  not  speak  of  the  club  called  “ The 
Mites.” 

Of  the  Craven’s  Head,”  Drury  Lane,  Mr. 
Blanchard  writes:  ‘^Oxberry  became  landlord, 
and  used  to  say,  ‘ We  vocalise  of  a Friday,  con- 
versationalise  of  a Sunday,  and  chopise  every 
day.’  ” The  particulars  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  are  not  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hotten’s 
book,  though  the  names  of  the  taverns  are  there 
recorded : — 

“ ‘ The  Harp,’  in  Little  Russell  Street,  was  long  noto- 
rious as  the  resort  of  poor  and  disengaged  actors.  Here 
Sims  the  elder  flourished  for  many  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  a tablet  to  whose  memory  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  parlour  of  the  aforesaid  hostelry.  In  these 
words  is  he  commemorated  : ‘ A tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  WiUiam  Sims,  theatrical  agent.  Obiit 
Feb.  9th,  1841.  .,Etat.  54.  He  was  for  thirty-five  years 
a distinguished  member  of  this  city,  and  thrice  Lord 
Mayor.  Many  successful  aspirants  to  histrionic  fame  are 
indebted  to  him  for  their  advancement  in  the  profession, 
and  can  look  back  with  gratitude  to  his  advice  and 
assistance.’  The  uninitiated  may  be  advantageously  told 
that  certain  burlesque  ceremonies  of  municipal  election 
are  still  continued  at  specified  intervals,  when  nominal 
dignities  are  humorously  conferred.  The  room  retains 
aU  the  original  ‘ wards,’  and  the  ‘ Edmund  Kean  corner  ’ 
is  scrupulously  maintained  as  the  post  of  honour. 

“ The  amateurs  of  forty  years  ago  met  at  a tavern  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  kept  by  John  Stafford 
Ing,  an  industrious  writer  of  pieces  for  the  minor  theatres. 
The  house  was  conveniently  near  to  Pym’s  private 
theatre,  where  many  afterwards  recognised  celebrities 
first  tried  their  footing  in  the  sock  and  buskin.  Further 
northward  was  the  ‘ Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,’  on  the  banks 
of  the  New  River,  with  an  exclusive  apartment  known 
as  ‘ the  Crib,’  generally  well  filled  by  members  of  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  company  and  visitors  of  artistic  tastes. 
To  the  cofiee  room  of  the  ‘ Myddelton  ’ exactly  at  six 
o’clock  every  day  for  thirty  years  came  George  Daniel 
(the  ‘D.  G.’  of  Cumberland's  British  Dramu)  to  enjoy 
his  chop  and  a chat,  generally  about  Charles  Lamb  and  the 
old  actors,  with  all  of  whom  the  pleasant  old  gentleman 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  early  intimacy. 

“ The  ‘ Bedford  Head,’  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
will  disappear  next  month  before  the  march  of  modern 
improvements  ; but  from  the  days  of  Hogarth  and  Vol- 
taire, who  lived  next  door,  to  a very  recent  date,  the 
tavern  was  a weU-known  rendezvous  of  artists,  authors, 
and  actors.  When  this  has  gone,  the  Albion,  established 
in  1828,  will  alone  remain  as  a supper-room  receiving 
more  patronage  from  professionals  than  any  other  class, 
and  even  here  the  alterations  which  will  be  shortly  made 
will  go  far  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  last  of  our  ‘ old 
familiar’  places.” 

Ctthbeet  Bede. 


THOMAS  CHAUCER,  NOT  THE  POET 
GEOFFREY’S  SON. 

There  is  not  one  scrap  of  direct  or  indirect  evi- 
dence for  the  supposition  that  the  wealthy  Thomas 
Chaucer  was  the  son,  or  any  relative,  of  the  poet 
Chaucer.  Against  the  supposition  there  is  such 
strong  indirect  evidence  as  almost  to  amount  to 
proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis.  If  Chau- 
cer had  had  an  elder  son  living  when  he  wrote  his 
Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe  in  1391  for  his  little 
son  Lewis,  would  not  he  have  been  sure  to  make 
some  allusion  to  the  boy’s  elder  brother?  If 
Chaucer  had  had  an  elder  son,  who  was  Chief 
Butler  to  Eichard  II.,  and  well  off,  would  he 
have  had  to  write  to  other  men  about  his  poverty, 
and  ask  them  to  intercede  for  money  for  him? 
Thirdly,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  occasion  of  this 
note : if  Thomas  Chaucer  had  been  Geoffrey’s  son 
or  relative,  is  it  possible  that  Lydgate,  when  writ- 
ing of  Thomas  in  1414— only  fourteen  years  after 
Geoffrey’s  death-— and  praising  Thomas  for  his 
goodfellowship,  his  kindness,  geniality  and  bounty, 
should  not  have  said  a word  as  to  the  father 
whom  he  (Lydgate)  loved  and  honoured,  whom 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  mentioning  with 
affectionate  praise,  and  who  was  surely,  of  all  men. 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
best  ^‘company”  in  England — worthy  of  Ben 
Jonson’s  praise  of  Shakspere  two  hundred  years 
later  ? Is  it,  again,  possible  that  Shirley,  the 
contemporary  of  Geoffrey  and  Thomas  Chaucer 
and  of  Lydgate,  should,  when  copying  Lydgate’s 
poems  on  Thomas  Chaucer,  have  been  content 
just  to  note  that  Lydgate’s  “ My  maystere  Chau- 
cyer”  with  a mere  “i[=id  est]  Thomas”  if 
Thomas  had  been  Shirley’s  ^‘aureate  poete’s  ” 
son,  and  not  a man  well  known  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  poet  ? The  conviction  is  so  strong 
on  me  that  if  Thomas  had  been  Geoffrey’s  son, 
both  Lydgate  and  Shirley  would  have  noticed  the 
fact,  that  I ask  for  space  in  “ N.  & Q.”  for  Lyd- 
gate’s two  poems  in  Shirley’s  handwriting,  even 
though  they  are  long.  If  they  can’t  be  spared 
space  in  one  number,  they  may  in  two. 

F.  J.  FtjejSTvall. 

. Addit.  MS.  16,165,  Brit.  Mus.,  If.  248. 

^ Balade  made  by  Lydegate  at  Departyng  of ) By  Lide- 
Thomas  Chaucyer  on  Ambassade  in  to  fi'rance  j gate. 

% 0 fow  lucyna  | qwene  and  Empyresse  | 

Of  waters  alle  j and  of  floodes  rage  | 

And  cleped  art  ( lady  and  goddesse  j 
Of  Jorneyings  1 and  fortunate  passage  ] 

Gouerne  and  guye  | by  grace  be  vyage 
jjowe  heuenly  qweene  | sith  I of  hert  prey 
My  maystere  Chaucyer  | goodes  to  convey  | i.  Thomas 
At  Chaucers  departin  on  Ambassate,  If . 249,  a. 

Him  to  explevten— and  foiberne  on  his  way  | 

(If.  248,  bk.i) 

with  holsomespede  [ ay  in  his  Journee  | 

And  neptunus  j make  eke  no  delaye  | 

* The  headline  is  Balade  made. 
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Hym  to  fauour  | whane  he  is  on  I>e  see 
preserving  him  j frome  al  aduersytee  | 
tfrome  al  trouble  | of  wynde  and  eke  of  wawe  j 
And  lat  l^y  grace  | so  to  him  adawe 
^ I>at  wher  to  hym  | may  bee  moost  plesaunce 
per  make  him  lande  | he  j and  his  meynee  ] 

And  god  I prey  | pe  whyle  he  is  [in]  ffi'aunce 
To  sende  him  helthe  | and  prosparytee 
Hast}'-  repay  re  | hoome  [ to  his  cuntree  | 

To  reconfort  | per  j with  his  presence 
ifolkys  pat  mowrne  | moost  for  his  absence  [ 

^ ffor  sopely  nowe  j pagreable  soune  j 

Of  housholding  | and  fulsum  haboundaunce  | 

Eclipsid  is  j as  men  recorden  konne  j 
pat  founden  per  | so  ryche  souffisaunce 
Ifredum  bountee  | with  gode  governaunce 
Disport  largesse  : J oye  and  al  gladnesse  | 

And  passingly  | goode  chere  with  gentylesse 
^ Certes  also  | goddesse  of  welfare  ] 
was  ay  present  | hir  chaare  with  plentee  lade 
And  Bacus  per  | ne  konde  neuer  spare  | 

With  his  lykour  | hertes  for  to  glade  | 

Refresshe  folkis  | pat  were  of  colour  fade  [ 

With  his  conduytes  | moost  plenty oous  habo^mde 
pe  wellis  hed  | so  fulsome  ay  is  founde  | 

^ His  moost  Joye  | is  Junly  gret  repayre  | (If.  249) 

Of  gentilmen  j of  heghe  and  lowe  estate 
pat  him  thenkep  | hope  in  foule  and  fayre  | 

With-outen  hem  | he  is  but  desolate  | 

And  to  be  loued  | pe  moost  fortunate 
pat  euer  I knewe  | with  othe  of  sopefastuesse  j 
Of  Ryche  and  pore  j for  bounteuouse  largesse 
^ And  gentyl  Molyns  | myn  owen  lord  so  der  | 

Lytel  merveyle  | poughe  pow  sighe  and  pleyne  j 
Now  to  forgone  j pin  aven  pleying  feere  ] 

I wot  right  wel  j hit  is  to  pe  gret  peyne 
But  haue  good  hope  j soone  for  to  atteyne  | 
pin  hertis  blisse  ] agayne  and  pat  right  sone  j 
Or  foure  tymes  | echaunged  be  pe  Mone  | 

^ Lat  be  youre  weping  | tendre  creature  | i.  la  femme 

Chauce?' 

By  m}”  sainte  Elej^ne  | fer  away  in  Ynde 
How  shoule  3'e  | pe  gret  woo  endure  | 

Of  his  absence  | pat  been  so  truwe  and  kynde  j 
Hape  him  amonge  | enprynted  in  your  mynde  j 
And  seytle  for  him  | shortly  in  a clause  | 

Goddes  soule  to  him  | pat  been  in  cause  | 

^ Ye  gentilmen  | dwelling  envyroun  | 

His  absence  eke  | ye  aught  to  compleyne  [ 

ffor  farwell  nowe  | as  in  conclusyoun 

Youre  ple5'-e  | your  Joye  | yif  I shal  not  feyne  [ 

fifarewel  huntyng  | and  hawkyng  hope  tweyne 

And  farewel  nowe  | cheef  cause  of  your  desport 

ffor  he  absent  | farewel  youre  recomfort  ( (If.  249,  bk.) 

Late  him  | not  nowe  : out  of  Remembraunce  | 

But  euer  amonge  | hape  him  in  memorye  | 

And  for  his  saake  | as  in  youre  dalyaunce  | 

Saythe  euer}'-  day  | deuotely  pis  memoyre 
Saint  Julyan  | owre  Joye  and  al  owre  gloyre  J 
Come  hoome  ageyne  | lyche  as  we  desyre  | 

To  suppowaylen  | al  pe  hole  shyi’e  ] 

And  for  my  part  | I sey  right  as  I thenk  | 

I am  pure  sory  | and  hevy  in  myn  hert  | 

More  pan  I | expresse  can  wryte  with  Inke 
pe  want  of  him  | so  sore  dope  me  smert  | 

But  for  al  pat  | hit  shal  me  nought  astert  [ 

Daye  and  night  | with  hert  debonayre  | 

And  pray  to  god  | pat  he  soone  may  repayre  | 

[Collated  with  Shirley’s  Ashm.  MS,  59, 
(Bodl.  Lib.),  If.  45;  bk.] 


Shirley's  Addit.  MS.  16,165,  Brit.  Mus.,  If.  249,  bk. 
Amerous  balade  | by  Lydegate  made  | at  dep(ar)ting 
of  Thomas  Chauciers  on  pe  kynges  ambassade  into 
flfraunce. 

Euery  maner  creature  ( 

Disposed  j vn-to  gentylesse  | 

Bope  of  kynde  | and  of  nature  \ 

HaPe  in  hert^  most  gladnesse 
ffo"  tabyde  in  sothfastnesse  | 

Wher^  his  Joye  \ is  moost  entier 
And  I lyve  euer  in  hevynesse 
But  whenne  | I se  my  lady  dere 
^ Eke  euery  wight  of  verray®  kynde  j 
Is  glad  and  miry®  for  to  abyde  I 
Wher^  pat  is  wille  j pought^  and  mynde 
(head  249,  bk. 

At  Chaucers  departinge  (250) 

^ In  to  fifrahce  of  Ambassade). 

Beo  fully  sett  | on  euery  syde  | 

And  wher-so  pat  I go  or  ryde  | 

I : ne  can  be  glad  | in  no  maner  | (If.  250) 

As  god  and  fortune  list  provyde 
But  whanne  [ I see  my  lady  der  | 

[The  title  to  the  Ashm.  MS. : — 

Here  folowpe  nexst  a compleynte  made  by  Lydegate 
for  pe  departing  of  Thomas  Chancier  in  to  ffraunce  by 
hes  seruawntz  vpon  pe  kvnges  ambassate.] 

Headings  : — 

^ pabsence  of  Thoms  Chancier  by  Lidegate  (&) 

^ Balade  by  Lidegate  (&) 

^ Lydegate  [ see  my  ladye  dere. 

*[[  Who  partepe  out  of  paradys  | 
ffrome  pat  place  | so  ful  of  glory e \ 

Wher  as  mirthe  j is  moste  prys^ 

And  Joye  hape  ] souerain  victorye 
What  wonder  j whane  he  hape  memorye 
Of  al  poughe  10  he  | beo  dul  of  Chere  | 
ffor  I am  euer^^  in  Purgatorye  | 

But  whanne  | I seo  my  lady  dere 

^ pe  sterres  of  pe  heghe  heuen  | 
ffeyrest  shyne  | vn-to  oure  sight 
And  pe  planetes^  ] alle  seven 
Moost  fulsomly  ] yif  per  hir’^  light^* 

And  phebus  | with  his  bemes  bright 
Gladdest  ] shynep  | in  his  speere^^ 

But  I am  neuer  glad  ner^®  light 
Save  whanne  I seo  my  lady  dere. 

^ Eke  phebus  j in  oure  Emyspirye^? 

Affteri®  derknesse  | of  pe  night 
At  his  vpryst^9  yolowe  as  golde  clere^® 

Erly  on  morowe  of  kyndely  right 
whanne  (c)laidis2i  blake  ] haue  no  might 
To  chace  awey  ] ^spis  beings^^  dere  | ^ 

Right  so  frome  sorowe  | I stande  vpright 
whane  pat  I se  | my  lady  der  I 

^ pe  fooles  pat  flyepe^s  in  pe  eyre  | 

And  freshly^*  singe  | and  mirthes  make  | 


2 his  hert.  ^ ffor.  ^ Wher  pat.  ® every. 

6 mury.  7 Whe  (sic).  ® hope  thought.  of  prys. 
pat.  every.  ^2  planetys  eke.  omitted. 

14  This  line  is  followed  by.  And  alle  pe  planetis  called 
seven  ; hut  it  is  dotted  underneath  for  erasure. 

spere.  1®  ne.  i7  emyspere.  1*  Affter  pe. 

19  vprist.  _ 

20  “ yolowe  as  golde  dere  ” is  from  Ashmole  59.  Addit. 

16,165  reads  “is  most  light.”  clowdes. 

22.22  Pe  clowdes.  25  flyen.  24  fressly. 
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In  May  ]pe  sesoun  | is  so  feyre  | 

(Lf.  251,  bk.)  ^ Balade  made  hy  | \Lidegate  daun  John. 
With  all  right  heni27  awake  | 

Keioyessebe  eueryche'^®  with  his  make  j 
With  hure29  heueuly  notes  deer 
Eicht  al  sorowe  in  me  dobe  slake  j 

Whanne  bat  I se  my  lade  der  j 
^ be  liert  b®  hynde  | in  be^^  forest 
Moost  luste®2  beo  | of  beyre  corage  ( 

And  euery  s^maner  ober^s  beest 
Bobe  be  same  | and  eke  sauvage  | 

Stonden  most  | at  avauntage  1 
In  lauudis  | whanne  bey  renne^^  efeer  [ 
bus  euer  glad  | is  my  visage  | 

Whanne  bat  I se  my  lady  dere.  f 
^ I dare  eke  seyne^^  | bhat  Buck  j and  do^®  j 
Amonge  b®  holds  | hore  and  gay®^  | 
be  Reynder®®  | and  be  wylde  Rop. 

In  mersshes  | haue  beyre  moste  pley 
Wher  bey  beo  voyde  j from  al  affraye 
And  even  lyke®^  | with-oute^®  were 
Myn  hert  is  glad  bobe  night  and  day 
Whane  bat  I seo^^  | my  lady  dere.  j 
^ What  is  a fisshe  | out  of  be  sea  | 
ffor  alle  his  scales42  | siluer  sheene  [ 

But  ded  anoon  as  man  may  se 

Or  in  Ryuers  crystal  dene 

Pyke  babe^^  or  tenche  with  ffynnes  grene  { 

Out  of  be  water  | whane  bey  appere^^  | 
bus  deethe^J^  darkebe  inyn  hert  kene 
ber  I seo  naught  my  lady  dere  1 
^ be  Ruby  standeb^®  best  in  be  ryng 
Of  gold  whanne  hit  is  polisshed^T  newe  | 
bemerande  eke^® — is  ay^®  lastings  | 
whil  hit^e  abydebe  | with  his  hert^^  truwe 
be  saphyre  | with  his  hevenly  hewe  [ 

Makebe  gounded®* *  eyen  dere  | 
bus  my  loye  dobe  ay  renewe  | 

Whanne  bat  I se  [ my  lady  dere. 

^ be  flowres  on  beyre  stalkes  vnclose 
Springyng  in  be  bawmy  med 
be  lylyes  and  be  swoote  Roos  [ 
be  dayesyes  | who  tokebe  hede 
Whanne  phebus  dobe  his  bemys  spred-^® 

In  somer  lyke^^  as  men  may  lere^® 

So  glad  am  I in  thought  and  ded 
Whenne  bat  I seo  my  lady  der  | 

^ In  somer^®  whanne  ^^b®  sheene  sunne 
Habe  shewed  bright  a gret  space 
And  towardes  night  b®  skyes  dimmed® 
his  clernesse  j dobe  away  enchace^®  1 
Eight  so  dedly  and  pale  of  face 
Mortal  of  look  ®®and  eke  of®®  chere 
I wexe®i  suche  wo  me  did  embrace 
At  partyng  | fro®2  my  lady  der  | 

^ Sura?ne  folly  in  signe  of  hardynesse 
Takebe®5  hem  to  colour  bat  is  red 


omitted.  26  27  hem  aught.  28  Reioj^ebe  eche  one. 

2®  beire.  3®  Right  so.  3i  wylde.  32  lusty. 
33-33  oper  maner.  34  reine.  3®  I haue  seyne.  36  doo. 
3'^  hoore  and  graye,  38  Reyndere.  39  Right  even  so. 
^®  with-outen.  looks  } on.  ■*2  heos  seles.  ^3  omitted. 
peere.  45  drede  dareper  (sic.)  46  stant. 

polissht.  48  omitted.  ^ye  wele.  3®  Whilest  it. 
34  omitted.  32  gounded  (?).  35  vnspred.  34  omitted. 

*3  wele  heere.  36  semer.  37  whane  I seo. 

3®  donne,  or  dunne  with  one  stroke  too  many. 

3®  chace.  e®-®®  and  sory.  waxst.  ®2  of.  ®3  Tape. 


And  summe  in  token®^  of  clennesse 

weren  whyte  taki  be®3  heed 

And  summe  grene  | for  lustynesse 

But  I alias®®  | in  blak  appere  | (Balade  with  Lenvoye.) 

And  ®7alwey  shal  in  sorowe  and®^  dred  (If.  251  bk.) 

Til®8  I ses  nexst®®  my  lady  dere.  | 

^ Now  god  70be  which  art^®  eternal  j 
And  hast  eche  things*  in  gouernance 
And  art  also  Inraortal 
Stablid  with-oute  var3'aunce 
ffor  tune  and  guyde72  so  my  chaunce 
Of  by  power  j moste  entier 
In  abbreggyng  of73  penaunce 
Sone  to74  seo  j my  ladye  dere  | 

^ Lenuoye,  | 

^ Go  tytel  bille  in  lowly  wise  | 

Vn-to  myn  hertes  souereyne 
And  prey  to  hir  for  to73  [ devyse 
Summe  relees  | of  mj’’  mortel  peyne 
And  wher  pou  er  rest  not^e  ne  feyne 
Oonly  of  pitee  to77  requerre 
bat  she78  of  mercy  | not  disdeyne 
To  be  my  soueraine  lady  dere  | 

^ Devynayle  joar  Pycard. 

^ Take  pe  seventep  | in  ordre  sette 
Lyned  j.  of  be  abc  | 
ifrst  and  last  to  geder  knette  | 

Middes  e loyned  with  an  G | 

And  per  ye  may  beholde  and  se  | 

Hooly  to-gidre  al  entiere 
Hir  pat  is  wher  so  she  be  | 

Myn  owen  souerayne  lady  dere  | 


“LITTLE  JOCK  ELLIOT; 

Oe,  ‘ Wha  Daur  Meddle  wi’  me  ? ’ 

A LIDDESDALE  BALLAD. 

{From  the  Recital  of  Matthew  Gotterson.y^ 

I have  cut  the  accompanying  from  The  Scotsman 
newspaper  of  April  25.  It  should  he  embalmed 
in  N.  & Q.” : — 

“ [Bothwell  was  thoroughly  detested  in  the  western 
Borders ; so  much  so,  that  notwithstanding  his  appoint- 
ment as  ‘ our  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Borders  ’ by  IMary, 
‘ he  could  not  even  recover  to  the  Queen’s  allegiance  his 
own  dominions  in  Liddesdale.’  In  one  of  his  onslaughts 
among  the  mosstroopers  he  had  a personal  encounter 
with  Little  Jock  Elliot,  otherwise  ‘John  Elliot  of  the 
Parke,  ane  desperate  freebooter,’  bj’-  whom  he  was  dan- 
gerously wounded.  When  suifering  from  his  wound  in 
Hermitage  Castle  he  was  visited  by  Mary,  wh  o rode 
from  Jedburgh  thither  and  back  on  the  same  .day,  a 
distance  of  forty-eight  miles.  ‘ Whether  she  v ^sited  a 
wounded  subject  or  a lover  in  danger  has  been  much 
disputed.’  At  this  period  of  her  reign,  Liddesdale  showed 
no  loyalty,  but  often  the  reverse,  for  Mary.  The  Sir 
Hary  of  the  ballad,  ‘ ane  valiant  knight,’  was  in  many  a 
rough  feud  and  battle.  He  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  he  had  the  misfortune,  when  at 
the  head  of  a thousand  horse,  to  be  routed  by  Bothwell 


64  tokenyng.  65  white  yee  may  take. 

66  ellas.  * 67  ever  shal  in  sorowes. 

68  Til  pat.  6®  omitted.  /0.,o  pat  art  so. 

71  al  thing.  ^’2  powe  guj-de  lorde. 

73  powe  sone  abregge.  74  pi^at  I may. 

75  til.  76  vVhane  pou  art  at  hir  j pou  reste. 

77  hir  to.  78  she  comes  after  mercy. 
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at  Haltwell  Sweir.  Mary,  doubtless,  had  this  in  remem- 
brance when  she  sent  her  famous  apology  for  marrying 
Bothwell  to  the  court  of  France.  Hairibee,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  the  place,  near  Carlisle,  where  criminals  were 
^executed.] 

‘ My  castle  is  aye  my  ain, 

An’  berried  it  never  sail  be  ; 

For  I maun  fa’  ere  it’s  ta’en— ■ 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wf  me  ? 

Wi’  my  kute  i’  the  rib  o’  my  nag, 

My  swurd  hingin’  down  by  my  kne. 

For  man  I’m  never  afraid— 

For  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

C%0r«s— Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

Oh,  my  name  is  Little  Jock  Elliot^ — 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

‘ Fierce  Bothwell  I vanquished  clean, 

Gar’d  troopers  an’  fitmen  flee ; 

B’  my  faith  I dumfoundert  the  Queen — 

But  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

Alang  by  the  Dead-Water  Stank, 

Jock  Fenwick  I met  on  the  lea ; 

But  his  saddle  was  toom  in  a clank— 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

‘ Where  Keeldar  meets  wi’  the  Tyne, 

Mysel’  an’  my  kinsmen  three, 

We  tackled  the  Percys  nine— 

They^W  never  mair  meddle  wi’  me. 

Sir  Hary,  wi’  nimble  brand, 

He  pricket  my  cap  ajee ; 

But  I cloured  his  head  on  the  strand— 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

‘ The  Cumberland  rievers  ken 
The  straike  my  arm  can  gie. 

An’  warily  pass  the  glen— 

For  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

I’ve  chased  the  loons  doun  to  Carlisle, 

J ooket  the  raip  on  the  Hairibee  ; 

Where  my  nag  nickert  an’  cocket  his  tail— 

But  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

‘ My  kinsmen  are  true,  an’  hrawlie, 

At  glint  o’  an  eiiemie. 

Bound  Parke’s  auld  turrets  they  rally — 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

Then,  heigh  for  the  tug  an’  tussle, 

Though  the  cost  be  Jethart  tree ; 

Let  the  Queen  an’  her  troopers  gae  whustle— 

Oh,  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

Chorus — Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? 

Oh,  my  name  is  Little  Jock  Elliot— 

An’  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? ’ ” 

Pk. 


Mr.  Pitt  and  Tacittts. — In  the  last  Quarterly 
Review,  April  1872,  there  is  an  interesting  article 
on  ^‘The  British  Parliament,  its  History  and 
Eloquence.”  At  p.  473  we  read  as  follows : — 

“ Magna  eloquentia,  sicut  flarama,  materia  alitur,  et 
motibus  excitatur,  et  urendo  clarescit.” — Taciti  De  Ora- 
toribus  Dialogus,  c.  36. 

This  passage  was  quoted  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  presence, 
and  declared  to  be  untranslatable,  on  which  he 
immediately  replied:  ‘‘No,  I should  translate  it 
thus — 


‘ It  is  with  eloquence  as  with  a flame : it  requires 
fuel  to  feed  it,  motion  to  excite  it,  and  it  brightens  as  it 
burns.’  ” 

The  reviewer  observes  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  rather  i 
paraphrased  than  translated  this  passage.  I am  i 
of  the  same  opinion ; and  as  I have  heard  another  i 
version  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  translation,  I offer  it  to  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  In  the  summer  of  1824  I ' 
was  travelling  with  the  late  Earl  Dudley  and  Mr.  j 
Francis  Hare — men  whose  proficiency  in  ancient 
learning  was  on  a par  with  their  knowledge  of 
modern  languages.  It  happened  on  one  occasion 
that  Mr.  Hare  told  us  the  following  anecdote,  of 
which  I made  a note  at  the  time. 

Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Wellesley,  two  accom- 
plished scholars,  were  amusing  themselves  with 
quotations  from  the  classics ; whilst  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
whose  company  they  were,  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged. As  they  were  attempting  to  translate  into 
English  the  description  of  eloquence  above  quoted 
from  Tacitus,  and  were  intent  upon  it,  Mr.  Pitt, 
seeing  they  were  earnestly  employed,  asked  what 
they  were  doing ; and  being  told  of  the  difficult 
task  they  had  undertaken,  he  at  once  gave  the 
following  translation;  “Great  eloquence,  like  a 
flame,  is  fed  by  matter  and  fanned  by  motion, 
and  brightens  as  it  burns.”  G.  S.  J. 

Bath. 

Tobacco  Smoking.— In  these  days,  when  the 
tobacco  nuisance  is  getting  on  too  fast,  it  may  do 
good,  and  certainly  no  harm,  to  quote  an  entry  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Friends’  monthly  meeting  at  ■ 
Penketh,  Lancashire : — 

“14th,  4th  mo.  , 1691.  It  being  considered  that  the  ; 
too  frequent  use  of  smoking  tobacco  is  inconsistent  with  i 
Friends  holy  profession,  it  is  desired  that  such  as  have  ; 
occasion  to  make  use  thereof  take  it  privately,  neither 
too  publickly  in  their  own  house,  nor  by  the  high  wayes, 
streets,  nor  in  alehouses,  or  elsewhere,  tending  to  the 
abetting  the  com’ on  excess. 

“ 18th,  8th  mo,  1691.  Friends  not  to  smoke  during  , 
their  labour  or  occupation,  but  to  leave  their  work  and  i 
take  it  privately.” 

M.D. 

Error  in  Oxford  Prayer  Books.— In  all  the  : 
copies  of  the  Prayer  Book,  large  and  small,  from.  ; 
the  gorgeous  Cathedral  folio  down  to  the  smallest 
twopenny  edition  printed  at  the  Oxford  Press  for 
over  200  years  past,  “no  charity”  is  found  instead  [ 
of  “not  charity”  in  the  Epistle  for  Quinqua-  ! 
gesima,  from  1 Cor.  xiii.  2.  The  Bible  gives,  as 
in  the  first  and  third  verees,  “ not  charity,”  cor- 
rectly, the  Greek  in  each  verse  being  precisely 
the  same— a7a7r?}j'  Se  No”  appears,  how- 

ever, in  the  Bibles  of  1611,  1638,  1660 ; also  in 
Tyndale’s  and  Oranmer’s  Translations  ; perhaps  in 
some  others,  and  especially  in  the  Sealed  Books,  ! 
1662,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  five  copies, 
with  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  required  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  in  strict  accordance. 
The  Oxford  printers  copied  these  Sealed  Books 
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literatim ; and  from  them  the  error  has  crept  into 
some  London  editions — ^Bagster’s,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  older  issues  of  the  Queen’s  printers  j 
but  appears  to  have  been  rigorously  excluded  from 
all  those  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

I first  noticed  this  variation  in  a letter  to  The 
Bock  (1st  S.  No.  9,  March  13,  1868),  which  was 
followed  by  several  others,  some  from  eminent 
Liturgical  authorities ; and  the  subject,  especially 
of  the  Sealed  Books,  was  afterwards  taken  up  in 
The  Guardian,  Record,  and  other  church  papers. 
One  writer  pointed  out  two  other  errata  also  oc- 
curring in  the  Oxford  editions  only : one  in  the 
Gospel  for  Septuagesima,  where  the  word  penny 
is  rendered  peny  the  other  in  the  Gospel  for 
the  sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  where  Nain 
is  rendered  ^^Naim.”  Although  nearly  all  the 
writers  who  kindly  replied  to  my  letter  four  years 
ago  regarded  ‘‘  no  ” as  an  error,  yet  T find  in  all 
the  Oxford  Prayer  Books  the  same  error  still 
continued — a curious  and  amusing  instance  of  our 
English  pertinacity  in  clinging  to  old  forms  and 
precedents.  Francis  J.  Leachman,  M.A. 

Our  Correspondent. — A wonderful  amount  of 
classical  knowledge  might  be  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the  daily 
papers — gentlemen  writing  currente  calamo,  and 
careless  to  verify  their  quotations  or  secure  accu- 
racy in  their  allusions.  A curious  collection  might 
be  made  in  the  pages  of  & Q.”  The  subject 
is  brought  to  my  mind  by  the  Baden  Baden  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News  of  April  16,  1872 — 

as  the  poet  said  of  the  tawny  Tiber, 

“ ‘ Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum.’  ” 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  writer  knew  who 
the  poet  was ; but,  in  the  first  place,  Horace  was 
alluding  to  a typical  river,  and  not  to  any  one 
in  particular — certainly  not  to  the  Tiber,  on  the 
bank  of  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  his 
rustic ; and,  in  the  second  place,  the  odd  epithet 
tawny,  is,  I suppose,  to  be  traced  to  a confusion 
between  jiavus,  which  is  an  Horatian  epithet  for 
the  river,  and  fulvus,  which  is  not. 

Some  dozen  years  ago  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser  had  a queer  allusion  to 
the  death  of  a public  character  — 

“ It  is  now  time  for  us  to  echo  the  doleful  lament,  Tu 
Marcellus  eris! — M.Marcellus,  the  diplomatist,  the  author, 
the  friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  Charles  X.,  died  this 
morning.” 

About  the  same  time  a correspondent  of  The 
Standard  gave  a clear  and  beautiful  version  of  the 
mythic  story  of  Leda;  he  was  writing  of  the 
Polish  exile  at  the  time  when  popular  in  this 
country  :~ 

“ The  Pole  sang  songs  and  spoke  of  his  unhappy  coun- 
try with  a voice  so  sadly  sweet,  and  an  eloquence  so 
sweetly  sad,  that  the  ladies  listened  to  him.  with  swim- 


ming eyes,  os  Leda  would  have  listened  to  her  dying 
swans ! ” 

W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Appropriate  Death  of  Bibliomaniacs. — In 
the  introduction  (by  the  bibliophile  Jacob)  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  late  Marquis  de 
Morante,  just  dispersed  by  auction  at  Paris,  it  is 
related  that  the  death  of  the  marquis,  one  of  the 
greatest  bibliomaniacs  of  the  century,  was  caused 
by  a fall  among  his  books  (^‘  le  champ  d’honneur 
pour  un  bibliophile  j ”)  and  the  following  note  is 
appended : — 

“ On  pourrait  faire  une  nomenclature  des  bibliophiles 
et  bibliothecaires  qui  sont  morts  en  tombant  du  haut 
d’une  echelle,  dans  leurs  bibliothbques : le  pere  Louis  Jacob 
de  Saint-Charles,  bibliothdcaire  du  convent  des  Carmes, 
Freddric-Adolphe  Ebert,  directeur  de  la  bibliothbque  de 
Dresde,  le  savant  helldniste  Coray,  etc.” 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

West  Derby. 

Friendly  Robins. — 

“Poor  old  Eobin  Woods  is  very  ill,  and  he  has  a tame 
robin  which  sits  on  his  foot  and  hops  up  for  crumbs. 
One  day  that  I went  in  when  they  were  at  dinner  with  a 
bowl  of  potatoes  between  them,  1 said,  ‘ How  happy  you 
two  look  ! ’ ‘Yes,  miss,  we  were  that  every  day  since  we 
married.’” — A Memoir  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  (not  pub- 
lished), i.298. 

This  leads  me  to  ask  could  not  some  of  your 
readers  furnish  a striking  illustration  or  two  of  the 
amazing  friendliness  of  little  robin  ? I know  the 
case  of  a wild  one  in  a garden,  which  used  to 
follow  the  owner  about,  and  regularly  pick  crumbs 
from  his  lips.  A maid-servant  in  a rectory  gar- 
den near  me  has  also  found  a little  wild  fellow 
from  the  hedge  equally  friendly,  and  he  has  flown 
to  my  lips,  though  a perfect  stranger,  as  well ; 
but  more  remarkable  instances  still  of  the  faith  of 
the  animals  in  man  where  they  are  welcomed  and 
kindly  treated  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming. 

Ornithophilus, 

Size  op  Books.-— It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
authors  should  publish  their  works  in  difierent 
sizes,  as  the  habit  impairs  the  uniformity  which 
is  desirable  in  a set  of  books.  As  a recent  in- 
stance I may  mention  the  work  on  London,  by 
Mr.  J.  Heneage  Jesse,  the  pages  of  which  are  about 
half  an  inch  shorter  than  those  of  his  other 
writings,  and  consequently  the  volumes  have  by 
comparison  a dumpy  appearance.  The  saving  in 
expense  to  the  puMsher  must,  I imagine,  be  very 
trifling,  whereas  the  disfigurement  I have  referred 
to  is  far  from  inconsiderable.  Charles  Wylie. 

A Lady’s  Maid. — ThQ  Pall 3£all  Gazette,  in  a late 

Occasional  Note,”  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
Marguerite  Dixblancs  might  possibly  be  a man  in 
female  attire.  In  reference  to  this  idea,  a curious 
circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred  several 
years  ago  in  an  English  country-house.  For  a 
period  extending  over  some  months  various  small 
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articles  of  value,  in  the  shape  of  jewelry,  &c.,  had 
from  time  to  time  unaccountably  disappeared. 
Suspicion  attached  to  no  one,  and  in  spite  of 
eyery  precaution  these  mysterious  depredations 
were  continued.  Things  at  length  became  so  se- 
rious that  it  was  resolved  to  send  for  a London 
detective,  who,  after  inspecting  the  premises  and 
putting  some  questions,  requested  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  might  be  assembled  in  the 
dining-room.  This  having  been  done,  he  inquired 
if  all  were  present;  and  was  told  tljat  every  one 
was  in  the  room  excepting  the  lady’s  maid,  who 
was  in  attendance  on  one  of  the  young  ladies,  an 
invalid.  ‘‘Well,”  he  said,  “I  should  like  to  see 
the  lady’s  maid” — who  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned. No  sooner,  however,  had  she  entered 
the  room  than  the  detective,  with  a droll  twinkle 
of  his  eye,  exclaimed,  “Ah!  Jim,  is  that  you.^ 
I’ve  been  looking  for  you  this  long  while.”  Then 
pulling  out  a pair  of  handcuffs,  he  snapped  them 
on  the  supposed  damsel’s  wrists,  she  being  a male 
returned  convict,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Abigail, 
had  lived  for  a year  with  the  astonished  and 
luckless  family,  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

Makkiage  of  Ckomwell’s  Datjghtek  to  Kich. 
This  occurred  in  Nov.  1657,  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Richard  Symons  in  his  pocket-book,  preserved  in 
the  Harl.  MS.,  No.  991,  that-— 

“ The  Protector  threw  about  sack  posset  aitiong  all  the 
ladyes  to  soyle  their  rich  clothes,  'which  they  tooke  as  a 
favour ; and  also  wett  sweetmeates ; and  daubed  all  the 
stooles  where  they  were  to  sit  with  wett  sweetmeates ; and 
pulled  of  Rich  his  perueque,  and  would  have  throwne  it 
into  the  fire,  but  did  not,  yet  he  sate  upon  it.” 

These  actions  were  not  probably  usdal  at  a 
marriage  festival  of  the  period;  but  they  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  gravity  generally  ascribed 
to  Cromwell.  W.  P. 

Btkon’s  “ Maid  of  Athens.”  — Should  not 
“ N.  & Q,.”  preserve  a memorial  that  Theresa  be- 
came Mrs.  Black  by  marrying  an  English  consul ; 
and  that  in  1872  she  was  compelled  to  ask  for 
English  charity  in  her  poverty  and  old  a^e  ? Her 
letter,  which  appeared  in  The  Times*  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  read  it.  Cyril. 

“ Bibliotheque  ijniverselle  et  Revue 
SUISSE  ” (London  Barthes  and  Lowell.) — Long 
before  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  had  been  started, 
the  Bihliotheque  universelle  was  known  as  the  best 
periodical  of  a purely  literary  kind  written  in  the 
French  language.  Originally  published  at  Geneva, 
it  numbered  amongst  its  contributors  men  of 
acknowledged  reputation,  and  its  articles  were 
repeatedly  quoted  as  authorities  in  matters  of 
taste  and  sound  criticism.  But  the  well-known 
motto,  Habent  sua  fata  lihelli,  applies  with  par- 


ticular force  to  journals  and  reviews;  and  if  even 
old  Sylvanus  Urban  had  to  modify  considerably 
his  original  appearance,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  the  Bihliotheque  universelle  could  resist  the 
law  of  change.  Transferred  from  Geneva  to  Lau-  | 
sanne,  it  contracted  a close  alliance  with  the  i 
Revue  suisse;  thus  adding  to  the  solid  qualities 
which  distinguished  the  Bihliotheque,  the  imagin- 
ative elements  (poetry,  tales,  and  novelettes)  for 
which  the  Revue  was  so  remarkable.  The  first 
three  numbers  of  our  Helvetian  journal  for  the 
present  year  are  now  before  us,  and  we  cannot 
but  heartily  congratulate  the  editors  on  the  bill 
of  fare  which  they  have  given  to  our  readers.  In 
addition  to  essays,  works  of  fiction,  and  political 
articles,  each  livraison  contains  a carefully  pre- 
pared notice  of  new  books,  and  a budget  of  gossip 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  G.  M. 


AN  AUTHENTIC  DOCUMENT. 

I send  the  following  “true  copy  ” in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  tell 
me  how  it  originated,  where  “ Hunday  Ivie  ” is, 
and  when  it  was  composed.  With  regard  to  the  ; 
latter  particular,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  MS,  ' 
states  that  the  letter  “ is  written  and  engraven  i 
in  the  year  1613,”  so  that  the  actual  day  on  which  ' 
“Blessed  is  he  that  turneth  up  this  Stone”  was 
written  may  have  preceded  this  date  by  sixteen  | 
centuries  or  so. 

It  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  ,■ 
Dean  Routledge  of  Glasgow,  who  was  a Cumber-  ■ 
land  man.  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  handwrit- 
ing. W.  G.  D.  j 

“ A True  Copy  of  a Letter  by  Christs  own  Hand,  as  it  was 
Written  laid  and  found  under  a Stone  in  a Little  Vil- 
lage called  Marnbv  near  to  a Town  called  Hundav 
Ivie. 

“This  Letter  by  the  Comandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ■ 
Christ,  was  found  under  a Stone  Spacious  and  Long,  it  ' 
was  at  the  Foot  of  a Cross  Five  Leagues  or  15  Miles  from 
the  Town  Hunday  Ivie ; in  a Little  Village  called  Ma- 
rinby  whereupon  was  Seen  in  a Morning  written  and 
Engraven  these  Words,  (Blessed  is  he  that  turneth  up  |j 
this  Stone,)  The  people  that  did  see  this  Stone  did  En-  * 
deavour  themselves  to  turn  up  this  Stone  but  their 
Labour  was  in  Vain,  so  that  they  could  not  pre\^ail,  they 
then  prayed  and  beseeched  Almighty  God  that  they 
Might  Understand  what  the  Meaning  of  the  writing  was 
which  was  there  written,  and  there  Came  a Little  Child 
of  Six  or  Seven  Years  Old  which  Turned  up  the  Same 
Stone  without  any  help,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
beholders  there,  and  when  it  was  Turn’d  over  there  was 
found  under  it,  written  the  Comandments  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  hy  his  own  hand  in  Golden  Letters  (which  I 
Letters)  was  Carried  to  the  Town  of  Hunday  Ivie  to  be  « 
read,  which  Town  belongs  to  the  Lady  Honsaloge  Mun-  i 
dorosell,  and  there  was  Written  the  Comandments  of  our  t 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Sent  by  the  Angell  Gabriel  as  it  is  » 
Written  and  Engraven  there  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  |> 
God  1613,  which  is  as  Follows, — You  shall  say  one  to  jl 
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another,  they  that  work  on  the  Sabath  Day  shall  be 
Excommunicated  of  me  Christ  Jesus,  I do  comand  that 
You  Go  to  Church  and  keep  the  Sabath  day  holy.  You 
shall  not  Combe  your  head  nor  wash,  nor  do  any  kind  of 
Labour  as  that  Day  but  Humbly  desire  of  me  to  forgive 
you  your  Sins.  My  comandment  is  You  shall  leave  work- 
ing on  Saterday  at  5 OClock  in  the  Evening,  and  so  con- 
tinue till  Monda}"  Morning.  I will  that  you  fast  five 
Fridays  in  the  Year  for  the  Five  wounds  I received  for 
You.  You  shall  take  Neither  Money  or  Gold  unjustly 
nor  Scorn  my  Comandments.  You  shall  Love  with 
Brotherly  Love  and  true  Hearts,  Also  You  shall  cause  all 
them  that  are  Unbaptized  to  come  to  the  church  and 
receive  it,  And  in  so  doing  I will  Love  you  and  give  you 
manifold  gifts  and  long  Life  all  your  Cattle  and  your 
Land  shall  increase  and  replenish  Fruitfully  And  bring 
forth  Abundantly,  and  all  blessings  shall  come  Upon  You. 
And  I will  Comfort  You,  But  they  that  do  contrary  shall 
be  cursed  of  me  hunger  and  famine  will  I send  upon  them 
that  bear  witness  against  this  Writing,  and  belives  not 
that  this  is  written  with  my  own  hand  and  Spoken  with 
my  Mouth.  And  they  that  have  wherewithal  to  do  Give 
Alms  to  the  Poor,  and  they  that  will  not  in  ray  Name 
shall  be  cursed  of  me  in  the  confution  of  Hell  Fire.  Re- 
member to  keep  Holy  the  Sabath  Day  without  Delay. 
Thereof  know  that  I have  given  You  Six  Days  to  La- 
bour on  the  Seventh  Day  I myself  have  rested.  And  the 
Man  that  writes  a Copy  of  this  Letter,  and  keeps  it  with- 
out publishing  shall  be  accursed  of  me,  Contrarywise 
whosoever  shall  write  a Copy  of  this  Letter  and  cause  it  to 
be  read  and  published  shall  be  Blesed  of  me.  And  if  he  have 
as  many  Sins  as  there  is  Stars  fixed  in  the  Skies  his  Sins 
shall  be  forgiven  him  if  he  be  heartily  Sory  and  repent 
him  of  the  Same  asking  forgiveness  for  the  Same  of  me. 
Again,  if  you  do  not  keep  these  things  but  do  against  my 
Comandments,  I will  send  You  worms  that  shall  destroy 
you,  Your  Children,  cattle  and  Goods,  and  whatsoever 
You  have.  Moreover  if  any  will  write  a Copy  of  this 
Letter  and  keep  it  in  his  House  no  Evil  Spirit  shall  vex 
him,  also  if  any  woman  be  great  with  Child  & Labour, 
if  she  have  a Copy  of  this  Letter  about  her,  she  shall  be 
safely  delivered  of  her  burthen  and  no  evil  thing  shall 
annoy  her,  And  You  shall  hear  no  more  of  me  Untill  the 
Day  of  Judgement.  All  Gladness  shall  come  into  the 
House  where  the  Copy  of  this  Letter  shall  be  written,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. — Amen.” 


NICHOLAS  DE  MEAUX.‘ 

The  Chronicle  of  Man  records  that  Michael, 
Bishop  of  Man,  died  in  1193,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas.  As  this  date  is  the  same  as  the  preced- 
ing entry,  and  is  followed  by  an  entry  dated  1204, 
Professor  Munch  supposes  that  the  death  of 
Michael  took  place  in  1203,  and  with  this  Le 
Neve  seems  to  coincide.  Keith  and  Munch,  with 
the  northern  annals,  set  down  his  consecration  in 
1210;  but  if  so,  he  can  have  been  Abbot  of  Fur- 
ness, for  the  Chronica  Monasterii  de  Melsa,  edited 
by  Mr.  Bond  under  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  says 
that  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Furness,  and  made 
Bishop  of  Man  when  Hugh  was  abbot.  Now 
Hugh  was  abbot  from  1210  to  1220 ; so  that  if 
Nicholas  was  consecrated  in  the  former  year,  he 
can  have  been  Abbot  of  Furness  but  for  a very 
short  time.  Unfortunately  neither  the  chartulary 
of  Furness  in  the  British  Museum,  nor  the  cata- 
logue of  Stell,  gives  the  date  of  his  appointment : 


possibly  it  might  be  ascertained  from  the  more 
perfect  register  of  Furness  in  the  palace  of  Hamil- 
ton (^First  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  His- 
torical  MSS.,  p.  114)  if  any  northern  antiquary 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  refer  to  it.  The  Chro- 
nicle adds,  that  Nicholas  died  in  1217,  but  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  living  in  1227. 
May  not  the  entry  1217  be  an  error  for  1227  ? 
If  the  letter  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York  of 
Olave  (Any.  Monas,  of  Hugdale,  hi.  145,  edition 
1673)  refers  to  Nicholas  of  Meaux,  it  must  have 
been  written  by  Olave  II.,  and  not  Olave  I.  as 
Munch  supposes.  In  fact,  no  other  Nicholas  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Manx  bishops.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  Chronicle,  which  records  the  death  of 
Nicholas  in  1217,  is  said  to  mean  that  his  resig- 
nation took  place  in  that  year.  The  words  are  : 

Obiit  Nicolaus  episcopus  insularum,  et  sepultus 
est  in  Ultonia  in  domo  de  Benchor.” 

The  difficult  chronology  of  this  episcopate  is 
rendered  still  more  perplexing  by  a letter  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Oliver  (Manx  Society,  vii.  38), 
taken  from  Box  A,  No.  94,  in  the  Duchy  Office, 
in  which  Nicholas  the  bishop  acknowledges  that 
he  has  received  from  Nicholas  the  abbot  the  pon- 
tifical books  and  vestments  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  the  isles  on  his  return  from  the  general  council. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  Lateran,  and  the  twelfth 
general  council  held  in  1215.  The  conclusion 
from  this  letter  would  be,  that  Nicholas  the  abbot 
and  Nicholas  the  bishop  were  different  indivi- 
duals ; but  then  we  have  the  positive  assertion  of 
the  chronicler  of  Meaux,  himself  an  abbot  of  that 
monastery,  that  the  Abbot  of  Furness  and  the 
Bishop  of  Man  were  the  Nicholas  of  Meaux  who 
had  been  raised  to  those  dignities  during  the 
abbacy  of  Hugh,  as  above  stated.  I have  failed 
to  find  these  difficulties  elucidated  either  in 
Munch  or  Stubbs,  and  shall  be  obliged  for  any 
help  in  this  matter.  A.  E.  L. 


Aems  of  Llandaff. — What  are  the  arms  of  the 
see  of  Llandaff  To  justify  what  is  apparently  so 
simple  a question,  I must  state  the  discrepancies 
in  the  most  obvious  and  accessible  sources  of  in- 
formation. Robson’s  British  Herald  gives — 

“ Sable,  two  crosiers  endorsed  in  saltier,  the  dexter  or 
the  sinister  argent  {the  crooks  of  the  second,  the  staff  of 
the  third)  on  a chief  azure,  three  mitres  with  labels  of  the 
second.” 

I cannot  reconcile  the  words  which  I have 
italicised  in  a parenthesis,  which  are  the  distinction 
made  by  Robson  between  the  arms  of  the  see  and 
those  of  the  priory,  with  the  previous  description 
of  the  crosiers.  Other  blazons  of  the  arms,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  crosiers  (or  rather  pastoral 
staves),  are  as  follows  Edmondson,  “two  crosiers 
endorsed  in  saltire,  the  crooks  or,  the  staff  argent.” 
Berry,  “ two  crosiers  endorsed  in  saltire,  the  dex- 
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ter  or,  the  sinister  argent.’*  Heylin’s  Help  to 
JEnglish  History  and  Boutell’s  Heraldry  merely 
give  them  as  ‘^in  saltire  or  and  argent”;  De- 
brett’s  Peerage  gives  both  or  ” ; Burke’s  Peerage 
does  not  give  a verbal  blazon  of  bishops’  arms, 
but  the  plate  shows  both  or,  the  sinister  sur- 
mounted by  the  dexter,  and  the  same  position  is 
shown  in  the  figures  in  Debrett  and  Heylin ; while 
a handsome  illuminated  plate  of  the  arms  of  the 
bishops,  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert French,  represents  the  dexter  argent,  sur- 
mounted by  the  sinister  or.  The  questions  are  : 
Which  is  surmounted  by  the  other  ? Are  the  crooks 
and  staves  of  different  metals  counterchanged, 
which  may  possibly  be  intended,  though  certainly 
not  expressed  by  the  blazon  in  Hobson’s  Herald, 
or  is  each  of  a single  metal  ? and  which  is  or  and 
which  is  argent  ? Observe  that  both  Edmondson 
and  Hobson  speak  of  the  crooks  in  the  plural, 
and  the  staff  in  the  singular.  J.  F.  M. 

The  of  Pontoise.”  — We  frequently 

find  in  continental  auberges  and  caf^s  an  engrav- 
ing so  entitled.  It  represents  the  cur^  in  the 
pidpit  about  to  throw  his  cap  at  a faithless  wife, 
and  a host  of  women  are  rushing  to  the  doors. 
The  legend  says  that  the  cure  of  Pontoise  having 
threatened  to  throw  his  cap  at  a woman  who  was 
regardless  of  her  marriage  vows,  all  the  women 
present  were  seized  with  fear,  and  rushed  in  a 
body  from  the  church.  Where  is  Pontoise,*  and 
what  is  the  origin  of  this  popular  story  ? N. 

Fly-leaf  Sckibbling.- — 

“ Qui  plus  expendit, 

Quam  rerum  copia  tendit, 

Non  admiretur 
Si  paupertate  gravetur.” 

This  admirable  maxim  is  written  on  a fly-leaf 
of  one  of  the  old  register  books  of  wills  in  the 
Bishop’s  Court,  Norwich.  Where  is  it  taken 
from?  G.  A.  C. 

East  Dereham. 

Frontispiece  to  an  Old  Work. — I should  be 
obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  me  to  what  work  the 
frontispiece  I enclose  belongs.  I have  the  copper- 
plate itself.  The  costumes  seem  to  indicate  the 
earlier  Stuart  period.  The  middle  of  the  plate 
contains  the  portrait  of  a gentleman,  with  a cur- 
tain on  his  right,  and  some  books  and  a skull  on 
the  other  side.  Above  are  two  small  portraits  in 
square  compartments,  with  dogs  introduced ; and 
below  are  two  others : both  dog  and  man  in  the 
last  are  vomiting.  Latin  texts  on  scrolls  are  in- 
troduced ; but  the  reference  in  one  case  to  Psalm 
xxvi.  6,  should  be  Psalm  xxvii.  6.  P.  P. 

German  Song  wanted. — I am  reminded  by  the 
return  of  spring  of  a sprightly  song,  set  to  very 
lively  music,  which  I met  with  long  ago.  Unfor- 

In  France,  nineteen  miles  north-west  of  Paris."] 


tunately  I never  had  more  than  the  first  verse,  as 
follows : — 

“ Der  Friihling  ist  gekommen, 

Es  schallt  der  Hain  von  GesUngen, 

Der  Fruhling  ist  gekommen, 

Es  singt  die  Nachtigall.” 

Of  which  the  following  may  be  a free  translation, 
or  rather  imitation : — 

“ The  birds  are  merrily  singing, 

The  joyous  springtide  bringing ; 

The  birds  are  merrily  singing, 

How  sweet  the  nightingale  ! ” 

I should  be  thankful  if  any  lover  of  German 
songs  would  supply  the  remainder.  F.  C.  H. 

The  German  Sufferers  in  the  Wars  of 
1813-15. — In  ^'N.  & Q.,”  4**’  S.  iv.  110-1,  is 
noticed  Mr.  Ackermann’s  strenuous  exertions  in 
their  cause.  Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to 
a collection  of  the  “ Reports  ” issued  by  the  com- 
mittees; to  any  statement  of  the  distribution  of  , 
the  sum  of  over  200,000/.,  or  to  any  work  pub- 
lished about  it  ? The  Ackermann  family,  strange 
to  say,  do  not  possess  any  such  documents.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  a very  pro- 
minent interest  in  the  affair  (Manners  Sutton), 
died  in  1828 ; he  is  said  to  have  had  a complete 
copy  of  the  documents  placed  in  his  charge : are 
these  accessible  ? It  is  presumed  that  the  original 
receipts  for  the  parliamentary  grant  of  100,000/. 
may  have  been  taken  charge  of  by  government 
auditors : are  these  accessible  ? W.  P. 

The  Ladies’  Monthly  Museum  ” was  com- 
menced in  or  about  1798.  When  was  it  discon-  I 
tinned,  and  by  whom  was  it  edited  ? " 

R.  Inglis. 


Latin  Bible,  1492. — I shall  be  obliged  for  some  ;• 
information  respecting  a Bible  in  my  possession. 

It  is  a small  quarto- — Latin  of  course,  black-letter,  | 
with  a space  left  at  the  commencement  of  each 
chapter  for  the  penman  to  fill  up  with  the  initial 
letter.  I have  looked  over  Timperley’s  and  John-  jl 
son’s  Histories  of  Printing,  but  can  find  no  account  i 
of  this  Bible.  The  following  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  New  Testament : — 

“ Impressa  vero  in  felici  Venetorum  civitate.  Surapti-  | 
bus:  ArteHieronymidePaganenisBuriensis.  AnnoGratii  ' 
Millesimo  quadringentesimo,  nonagesimo  secundo  septimo 
Idus  Septembris.” 

Richard  Brook. 

Elm  Villas,  Hamilton  Eoad,  Lower  Norwood. 

[This  Bible,  containing  the  emendations  of  Peter  An-  ■ 
gelus  de  monte  Ulmi,  is  noticed  by  Panzer,  Annales  Typo-  t 
grapMci,  iii.  326  ; and  the  editions  of  1496,  1497,  in  the  C 
Bibliotheca  Susseziana,  by  J.  Pettigrew,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  i 
pp. 349,350.  Consult  also  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  i.  255.1  ' 

Lines  on  the  Months. — The  stormy  and  fitful  ' 
weather  of  this  month,  so  inclement  for  delicate  ^ 
women  and  invalids  of  the  other  sex,  has  brought  \ 
back  to  my  mind  some  quaint  rhymes.  They  i 
were  often  in  the  mouth  of  an  aged  connection  of 
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mine,  who  if  he  were  now  alive  would  be  nearly 
a hundred  years  old.  Though  a jovial  sporting 
squire  of  the  Georgian  era,  in  a high  cravat  and 
three  or  four  waistcoats,  he  could  not  defy  the 
spring  winds.  Here  are  the  lines : — 

“ Oh,  March ! March ! 

April  will  try. 

May  will  say 
If  we  live  or  die.” 

The  old  gentleman  thought  there  might  have 
been  other  verses  running  through  the  calendar, 
but  they  did  not  concern  him,  he  said.  I shall  be 
glad  if  some  of  your  correspondents  who  are  versed 
in  this  branch  of  folk-lore  will  kindly  throw 
light  upon  the  origin  and  date  of  the  rhymes,  and 
add  the  remaining  stanzas.  G.  S. 

The  Chace,  Herefordshire. 

Lusbt,  neak  Spilsby. — On  a stone  in  the  floor 
of  the  church,  near  the  pulpit,  is  a brass  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

“ My  fleshe  in  hope  doth  rest  and  slepe, 

In  earth  here  to  remayne  ; 

My  spirit  to  Christ  I gyve  to  kepe, 

Till  I do  ryse  agayne. 

“ And  I wyth  you  in  hope  agree, 

Thoughe  I yet  here  abyde ; 

In  full  purpose  if  Goddes  will  be. 

To  ly  downe  by  your  syde.” 

The  letters  on  the  margin  of  the  stone  are 
mostly  obliterated.  The  date,  almost  illegible, 
is  1555.  The  church  is  a plain  old  structure, 
without  pretensions  to  style  in  architecture,  with 
the  exception  of  a small  Norman  doorway  in  the 
north-west.  There  are  no  monuments  or  grave- 
stones about  the  place,  except  of  a comparatively 
modern  date.  Can  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  say 
what  family  resided  at  Lusby  about  1550,  whose 
this  grave,  or  information  on  the  matter  ? 

Egak. 

Mane  oetheWak-Hoese. — I have  a brass  eques- 
trian figure  of  a knight  in  the  military  costume 
of  the  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  century.  The 
lower  half  of  the  neck  of  the  horse  is  shorn  of  its 
mane,  and  I find  the  same  peculiarity  in  a repre- 
sentation given  by  Worsaae.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
revision  to  obviate  the  entanglement  of  the  bridle- 
and  in  the  hair  of  the  mane.  Are  there  other 
known  instances  or  allusions  to  the  custom  ? 

M.  D. 

Medi.®val  geotesque  Sculptukes  and  Mon- 
sters.— Have  any  attempts  been  made — attempts 
that  have  led  to  satisfactory  results-— to  classify 
the  grotesque  figures  and  monsters  which  the 
mediaeval  sculptors  and  carvers  delighted  to  in- 
troduce into  their  works,  with  a view  to  investi- 
gate the  motives  that  may  have  influenced  those 
artists  in  the  adoption  of  certain  forms  and  com- 
binations and  distortions  of  forms  ? Among  these 
figures  may  be  classed  the  Sagittary,  male  and 


female,  the^  Merman  and  Mermaid,  the  Harpy, 
the  Cockatrice,  and  Dragons  of  every  conceivable 
modification  of  dragonish  ugliness,  all  of  the  mevi- 
dently  prime  favourites,  and  occurring  constantly 
in  miserere-carvings,  and  in  capitals,  bosses,  cor- 
bels, &c.  Charles  Boutell. 

Othello.— In  Act  III.  Sc.  4,  Othello  says — 
^^  that  handkerchief  did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother 
give  but  in  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  it  was  a handkerchief, 
an  antique  token  my  father  gave  my  mother^  Has 
any  commentator  ever  noticed  the  inconsistency 
denoted  by  the  words  italicised  ? G.  A.  B. 

[In  the  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed  edition  of  Shake- 
spere’s  plays  appears  the  following  note  in  Act  V.  Sc.  2 
of  Othello : — “ This  last  passage  has  been  censured  as  an 
oversight  in  the  poet ; but  perhaps  it  exhibits  only  a 
fresh  proof  of  his  art.  The  first  account  of  the  handker- 
chief, as  given  by  Othello,  was  purposely  ostentatious,  in 
order  to  alarm  his  wife  the  more.  When  he  mentions  it 
a second  time,  the  truth  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose.”] 

PiEESHiLL  Barracks,  Edinburgh.  — Is  it 
known  after  whom,  or  for  what  other  reason, 
these  cavalry  barracks  received  the  name  of 
Piershill  ” ? Was  there  any  ofiicer — say  of 
Cromwell’s  army  or  of  any  subsequent  period — 
that  gave  rise  to  the  name  ? Piers  is  not  a Scottish, 
but  rather  an  Irish,  and  more  recently  an  English 
name.  There  is  no  topographical  reason  for  the 
name  being  given  to  the  bank,  facing  the  north 
and  overlooking  a meadow  near  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  which  Piershill  barracks  stand.* 

M.  D. 

Proof  and  Pattern  Coinage. — From  what 
source,  excepting  through  dealers,  may  such  be 
obtained  .P  Humphreys,  in  his  works,  names  the 
Boyal  Mint.  Is  such  the  case,  and  to  whom  must 
application  be  made  ? Numismatologist. 

[We  can  confidently  state  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Royal  Mint  have  now  for  many  years  refused  to  allow 
any  more  purchases  of  Proof  and  Pattern  Coinage.] 

Quotation  wanted. — 

“ The  duties  of  his  day  were  all  discharged.  Calm  as 
evening  skies  was  his  pure  mind,  and  lighted  up  with 
hopes  that  open  heaven,  when  for  his  last  long  sleep  timely 
prepared — a lassitude  of  life,  a pleasing  weariness  of 
mortal  joys  stole  on,  and  down  he  sunk  to  rest.” 

Thus, 

The  Kegimental  Drum.”  — Can  any  corre- 
spondent refer  me  to  the  volume  oi  Blackwood s 
Magazine  in  which  this  humorous  story  appeared  ? 

M.  D. 

Surnames. — Can  any  one  give  me  the  deriva- 
tions of  the  surnames  of  “Allen  ” and  “Pounder”? 

Charles  Allen. 
Pape  Terrace,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds. 

Tom  Syddall’s  Declaration. — Tom  Syddall 
was  one  of  the  Manchester  rebels  executed  in 

[*  See  “N.  & Q.”  4***  S.  vi.  27,  art.  “ Jock’s  Lodge.” — 
Ed.] 
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1746  after  the  taking  of  Carlisle  by  the  troops 
nnder  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  late  John 
Harland  has  a notice  of  him  in  his  Collectanea  re- 
lating to  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
on  p,  217,  vol.  i.,  he  says  he  has  inquired  in  vain 
for  a copy  of  a song  made  on  this  occasion,  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Syddall.  It  begins  thus — 
“ My  name  is  Tom  Syddall,  a barber, 

In  Manchester  I am  well  known  ; 

And  now  I am  going  to  suffer 

For  fighting  for  King  Charlie’s  own.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “N.  & Q.”  supply  the  miss- 
ing verses  ? T.  T.  W. 

Windlass  : Compass. — Can  any  one  explain 
the  singular  phrase  fetch  a windlass  ” = “ fetch 
a compass,”  i.  e.  to  turn  round,  make  a circuitous 
route  or  digression  ? I have  met  with  it  thrice : 
once  in  Laneham’s  Letter  — 

“ But,  Master  Martin,  yet  one  wyndlesse  must  I featch, 
too  make  ye  one  more  fayr  coorz,  and  I can.”  (p.  53, 
ed.  Furnivall.)  “And  heer  iz  mj  windlesse,  like  your 
coorse  as  pleaz  ye  ” (p.  55,  ib.')  — 

and  twice  in  Golding’s  Works,  as  follows  — 

“ Now  Moses  sayth  expressly  that,  after  the  people 
had  fetched  a windlasse,  and  trayled  about  the  mountain 
Seir,  they  came  to  the  north  side,”  &c.  (Golding’s  Cal- 
vin’s Sermons,  Deuteronomie  ii.  p.  61,  2 b.  1583)  — 

and  from  Golding’s  Ccesar,  fol.  206  — 

“ bidding  them  fetch  a windlasse  a great  way  about,  and 
to  make  al  toward  one  place.’’ 

The  phrase,  fetch  a compass,”  occurs  at  an 
earlier  date,  viz.  in  Coverdale’s  Bible,  Joshua 
xix.  14 : — 

“ And  the  border  . . . fetcheth  a compasse  aboute  from 
the  north  unto  Nathon.”— “ And  border  compasseth  it 
on  the  north  side  to  Hannathon.” — A.  V. 

Why,  then,  should  it  have  been  altered  to 

fetch  a windlass  ” ? Are  any  other  instances  of 
it  known  ? G.  Wheelwright. 

Crowhurst,  East  Grinstead. 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS  AT  ALTENBEKG. 

(4**’  S.  viii.  146,  444.) 

The  abbey  of  Albertus  at  Altenberg  also  pos- 
sessed some  very  fine  glass  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  Albert  Diirer.  I should  like  to  repeat 
a note  given  in  “N.  & Q.”  (2"^  S.  x.  266)  respect- 
ing it.  An  extract  is  there  given  from  the  Diary 
of  E.  Spencer  Curling,  Esq.  (who  had  an  official 
appointment  on  the  Continent  from  1827  to  1837), 
and,  as  this  is  very  interesting,  I transcribe  it : — 

“The  splendid  glass  here  described  was  in  1827  the 
property  of  M.  le  Chanoine  Linden  of  Cologne,  and 
minutely  examined  then  whilst  in  the  crypt  of  one  of  the 
churches,  and  during  the  time  of  service  when  and  where 
the  worthy  canon  was  officiating  overhead.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1828)  he  had  sold  the  glass  to  M.  Dussel,  a 


glazier,  near  the  cathedral,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  ! 
John  Curling  of  Offley  Moles,  near  Hitchen,  intended  for  j 
the  church  there,  for  about  1507  (in  square  feet  about  240), 
was  to  have  been  taken  at  prime  cost,  and  duty  by  sub-  • 
scription.  Owing,  however,  to  influential  Quakers  of  the  i 
place  objecting  to  popish  subjects  being  introduced  into  a ' 
Christian  church,  the  subscription  ceased,  and  the  glass 
returned  to  London,  where  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Eg3^p-  | 
tian  Hall  and  Charing  Cross,  and  seen  by  many  noble- 
men, artists,  and  antiquaries,  all  of  whom  gave  the 
strongest  opinion  of  its  beauty  and  rarity,  and  of  its  | 
being  a genuine  work  of  Albert  Diirer;  yet  no  purchaser 
came  forward,  and  after  remaining  for  several  j’^ears  in  j 
the  packages  it  came  in,  the  glass  was  sold  only  for  what  i 
it  cost  to  a dealer  at  Shrewsbury  or  Leicester  (or  Lich-  ! 
field).  There  is  no  question  it  would  now  be  worth  at  j 
least  lOOOZ.,  because  none  whatever  can  be  procured  on  i 
the  Continent  of  similar  antiquity  and  beauty.  Al- 
most every  frame  had  legends  in  Latin  in  the  borders, 
and  the  design,  drawing,  and  colours  were  of  the  most 
original  and  splendid  character,  which  is  not  overrated  in 
the  printed  extracts  ; and  it  would  have  been  bought  for 
St.  George’s  (new)  church  at  Eamsgate  but  the  figures 
and  subjects  were  too  wide  and  large  for  the  mullions  of 
the  east  window  to  admit  without  cutting  them. — E.  S.  C., 
Deal,  1848.” 

I am  bappy  to  be  able  to  reply  to  tbe  question. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Holt,  in  a paper  on  Albert  Diirer,  a . 
Painter  on  Glass,”  read  before  tbe  British  Arcbae-  * 
ological  Association,  says  these  treasures  fill  two 
windows  in  St.  Mary’s,  Shrewsbury,  and  were 
placed  there  ch'ca  1840.  The  glass  is  described  as  i 
being  in  good  condition.  In  connecting  the  glass  i 
with  Diirer,  Mr.  Holt  says  : — 

“The  abbey  of  Altenberg,  whence  the  Shrewsbury 
glass  came,  is  situate  at  a short  distance  from  the  city  of 
Cologne,  and  was  for  many  years  celebrated  for  its  painted  i 
windows  of  the  sixteenth  century,  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Diirer,  and  which  windows  were  only  removed  during 
the  wars  consequent  upon  the  French  revolution.  In  the  I 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  George  Schenck  { 
Freyherr  von  Limburg  was  enthroned  Bishop  of  Bam-  i 
burg,  in  which  position  he  took  precedence  of  everj’^  other  i 
bishop  in  the  German  empire.  As  is  well  known,  the 
bishop  was  a great  protector  of  the  arts,  and  an  especial 
patron  and  warm  personal  friend  of  Diirer,  to  whom 
he  sat  for  his  portrait.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 
what  conclusion  seems  more  natural  or  reasonable  than 
that  the  bishop  should  have  recommended  his  friend  and 
coadjutor,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  (under  whose  im- 
mediate control  the  abbey  of  Altenberg  then  was),  to 
commission  Diirer  to  paint  the  windows  in  question  ? In 
further  confirmation  of  this  theory,  we  know  that  Diirer, 
on  his  return  from  Brussels  to  Nuremberg  in  August,  1521, 
went  specially  out  of  his  way  to  visit  Altenberg,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a lingering  desire  to  once  more  examine  the  ! 
works  of  his  jmuth  in  that  branch  of  art  which  had  | 
directly  led  to  the  eminence  he  then  so  worthity  enjoyed.”  I 

I suppose  that  the . Diirer  ” glass  uovt’  at  j 
Shrewsbury  was  in  the  crypt  of  Altenberg  abbey  | 
church,  for  the  glass  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  j 
his  Four  Letters  on  Colour  (Spon.  1871) — | 

“ consist  exclusively  of  designs  of  foliage,  arabesques,  and  i 
diaper  work  of  the  greatest  elegance,  and  of  infinite 
variety,  arranged  chiefly  in  geometrical  patterns,  exe- 
cuted ill  grisaille,  and  other  light  colours  ; and  belong  in 
all  probability  to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  in  which 
the  church  was  built — that  is  to  say,  to  the  latter  part  of 
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the  thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.” 

It  is  said  the  church  was  huilt  from  the  designs 
of  Erwin  von  Steinhach,  the  celebrated  architect 
of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  the 
Prussian  government  has  repaired  the  church,  and 
therefore  probably  saved  the  glass.  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  say— 

“ if,  in  the  matter  of  stained-glass,  it  were  desired  to  select 
works  of  art  that  would  most  fitly  typify  and  represent 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Anglican  worship,  I should 
not  hesitate  to  indicate  the  windows  of  Altenberg  abbey 
church  as  the  models  we  should  adopt.” 

JOHK-  PiGGOT,  JiJN’.,  F.S.A. 


BRITTON,  BEETTON,  BRITTAIN,  BRETON,  OR 
BRITTEN. 

S.  ix.  299.) 

The  name  of  Breton  occurs  on  the  list  of  Nor- 
man barons  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
The  adventurer  is  supposed  to  have  attended 
Alan-Fergent,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  family  afterwards  settled  in  Derby- 

CnTl*0  QTiri  niQQOY 

The  Add.  MSS.  6668,  f.  305,  6675,  f.  359,  b., 
inform  us  that  Robert  Breton  resided  at  Walton, 
where  he  died  7 Edw.  I.  He  had  issue  Roger  le 
Breton,  a native  of  Walton  Miles,  died  2 Edw.  11. 
This  Roger  witnessed  an  agreement  made  in  1243. 
Robert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Roger,  died  24  Edw.  HI. 
His  family  intermarried  with  the  Londham’s  of 
Derby.  The  Breton  family  of  Walton,  co.  Derby, 
became  extinct  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  bore  arms.  Argent,  a chevron,  be- 
tween three  escallops,  gules.  The  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  bearing  the  name  (the 
orthography  of  which  has  undergone  many 
changes)  doubtless  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Essex  branch.  The  manor  of  Bretons  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  same  name  circ.  1260.  This 
manor  was  then  called  ‘‘  Bretonneslond,”  in  the 
liberty  of  Havering- atte-Bower.  In  the  kitchen 
window  of  Bretons  was  the  arms,  Gules,  a 
chevron  or,  between  three  crescents  ermine, 
above,  Scargwell,  and  beneath.  Dims.  Manerii  de 
Bretons  j ” and  in  the  church  there  was  an  epitaph 
for  Thomas  Scargill,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1475. 
William  de  Breton  held  the  manor  of  Rivershall, 
co.  Essex,  and  died  45  Flen.  III.  Engebald  de 
Breton  possessed  the  estate  of  Patching  Pychott 
in  Broomfield,  near  Chelmsford,  temp.  Edw.  I. 
Robert  de  Breton  owned  lands  in  Ardley,  and 
was  a great  benefactor  to  St.  Botolph’s  Priory, 
Colchester,  at  a very  early  period. 

Bridges  says  that  “ land  in  Dodington  had  be- 
longed to  John  le  Breton,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister  Maud,  the  wife  of  Richard  de  la  Ryvere.” 
See  Nichols’s  Herald  and  Genealogist,  vol.  iv.  p. 
231.  Several  references  to  this  family  may  be 


found  in  the  Collectanea  Top.  et  Geneal.  Sir  .Tohn 
le  Bretun  or  Bretoun  was  alderman  of  the  City  of 
London  24  Edw.  I.  1296.  His  name  occurs  in 
Riley’s  Memorials  of  London,  pp.  31,  32,  34. 

W.  WiNTEES. 

Waltham  Abbey. 


The  fianced  bride  of  the  highly' talented  and 
deeply  regretted  Henri  Regnault  (killed  at  Bu- 
zenval),  whose  works  have  been  so  much  and  so 
justly  admired  in  Paris  lately,  is  a Miss  Breton. 

Madame  le  Breton,  mentioned  by  J.  J.  B., 
“ the  constant  attendant  on  the  ex-Empress 
Eugenie  ” (by  her  maiden  name  Miss  Adele 
Bourbaki),  is  the  sister  of  that  glorious  soldier 
General  Bourbaki,  who  at  Inkermann  so  impetu- 
ously flew  to  the  rescue  of  the  gallant  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  his  Highlanders,  standing  like  a 
rock  against  overwhelming  forces,  and  hastily 
bidding  his  worthy  chief,  the  future  Marshal 
Bosquet,  to  follow  suit.” 

P.  A.  L. 


I have  an  early  charter  wuth  a Le  Britin  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  appear  as  of 
that  extraction  or  birth.  It  would  seem  that 
Brittain  and  Britton  are  of  different  origin.  The 
first  from  a Briton,  whether  of  Great  Britain  or 
Bretagne,”  as  Bosworth  says ; and  the  latter,  as 
J.  J.  B.  supposes,  from  the  name  of  a place,  as 
John  de  Briton.  C.  Chattock:. 

Castle  Bromwich. 


ROUND  TOWERS  OF  NORFOLK. 

(4'^  S.  ix.  136,  186,  249,  327.) 

At  page  136  your  correspondent  remarks,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  that  in  his  copy  of 
Blomefield’s  Norfolk  appear  some  notes  of  an  able 
commentator  in  reference  to  the  one  at  Lethering- 
sett,  stating  that  Round  towers  denote  a river 
at  hand.”  This  I presume  refers  to  MS.  notes 
by  some  one  to  whom  the  book  had  belonged,  as 
in  my  copy  of  Blomefield  (the  edition  which  was 
completed  in  1810)  no  remark  of  the  sort  appears 
in  reference  to  the  parish  of  Letheringsett;  and 
certainly  the  commentator  was  to  a considerable 
extent  mistaken  in  his  idea,  for  though  a consi- 
derable number  of  churches  with  round  towers 
will  be  found  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers  Wensum, 
Yare,  and  Waveney,  there  are  several  along  the 
N.  and  E.  coast  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  in  a 
list  of  ninety- three  which  I possess,  as  existing  in 
Norfolk,  I can  enumerate  some  sixty  or  thereabouts 
of  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  indicate 
even  a “ sluggish  pike  stream  ” at  hand.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Me.  Baeklet  is  right  in  his 
statement  that  the  round  towers  are  the  oldest 
part  of  the  church.  My  own  church,  the  first 
round  tower  in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 
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lias  a row  of  circular-headed  windows  round  the 
upper  compartment,  the  church  itself  having  loops 
splayed  on  both  sides ; and  in  another  about  eight 
miles  east  there  is  a similar  row  of  windows,  but 
instead  of  being  circular-headed  like  mine,  they 
are  surmounted  by  two  stones  forming  a triangle  j 
and  the  octagonal  portions,  which  exist  in  twenty- 
three  instances,  are,  I believe,  all  adjuncts  patched 
on,  for  whatever  cause,  in  the  transition  period 
from  the  decorated  to  the  perpendicular  style. 
May  it  not  be  that  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  coast  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
main  rivers,  judging  from  their  situations,  were 
originally  Danish  watch-towers,  to  which  the 
bodies  of  the  churches  afterwards  came  ? That 
they  were  built  by  the  Danes,  Blomefield,  from 
whatever  source  he  derived  his  information,  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  of  opinion,  for  in  the  parish 
of  Gran  wick  he  states  that  the  round  tower  is  of 
peat  and  venerable  antiquity,  built,  as  I conceive, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Danish  kings ; ” and  in  South 
Peckenham,  also  a round  tower,  he  says  that 
it  was  very  probably  built  by  Edric  the  Danish 
lord ; ” and  in  the  History  of  Thetford  he  says — 

“ And  from  this  time,  the  Danes  becoming  Christians, 
all  over  Norfolk  and  great  part  of  Suffolk,  began  to  divide 
the  country  among  them,  naming  their  shares,  which 
became  so  many  new  villages,  either  after  their  own  names 
or  that  of  their  situations,  but  calling  the  Saxon  towns 
and  villages  after  their  old  names ; and  after  some  time, 
when  Christianity  was  settled  among  them,  they  began 
to  found  churches  in  many  of  their  villages,  as  the  many 
round  towers  in  this  county  which  are  now  standing 
plainly  demonstrate.” 

Whatever,  however,  may  have  been  their  origin 
and  the  cause  of  their  shape,  1 cannot  agree  with 
J.  T.  F.’s  theory ; for  if  so,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  them  in  the  marshland  district, 
where  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  material 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  round  tower  west  of  the  Ouze.  Moreover, 
they  are  to  be  found  dispersed  all  over  the 
county,  generally  in  groups,  and  are  not  confined  to 
the  chalk  and  fiint  district.  Beginning  with  my 
own,  there  are  five  stretching  in  a straight  line 
due  east,  to  beyond  East  Dereham,  a distance  of 
more  than  twenty-five  miles.  Of  these,  three  are 
tall  and  slim,  two  are  short  and  thick  j three 
have  octagonal  tops,  and  two  have  not. 

In  looking  up  the  information  in  the  matter  of 
round  towers,  I found  two  statements  in  Blome- 
field somewhat  bearing,  though  not  directly,  on 
the  subject.  First,  in  Burnham  Overy  he  states 
that  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,” 
and  that  churches  so  dedicated  may  be  observed 
for  the  most  part  to  be  seated  near  some  water, 
river,  or  sea.”  In  this  parish  the  tower  is  square. 
Then  in  Bokenham  Ferry  he  says  that  the  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  as  most  churches 
are  standing  near  some  river  or  water  5 ” and  in 
this  parish  also  the  tower  is  square ; but  of  the 


654  churches  of  which  he  records  the  dedications  1 
there  are  only  four  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  and  I 
twenty-two  to  St.  Nicholas  ; all  the  former  have  ' 
square  towers,  Burnham  Overy  and  Terrington  | 
being  near  the  sea,  Out  well,  of  which  the 
churchyard  abuts  on  Well  Creek,  connecting  the  | 
Ouze  and  Nene,  and  lying  near  the  Wensum ; 
and  of  the  latter  three  only  have  round  towers,  of  i 
which  one  has  an  octagon  top.  Of  these,  six  are  i 
near  the  sea,  one  is  by  the  side  of  the  Yare,  and 
the  remainder  are  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware  of  I 
their  localities,  so  near  to  any  stream  as  to  have  I 
their  dedication  influenced  by  it.  In  the  city  of  i 
Norwich  there  are  five  churches  with  round 
towers,  all  certainly  near  the  river,  but  not  one 
dedicated  to  either  St.  Clement  or  St.  Nicholas ; 
in  fact,  the  dedications  seem  rather  to  have  been 
guided  by  neighbourhood  than  by  any  other  con- 
sideration, for  similarity  of  dedication  according 
to  neighbourhood  is  very  prevalent  throughout  - 
the  county.  E.  J.  H.  ! 

Bexwell  Rectory.  j 


BURNS’S  COPY  OF  “ SHAKESPEARE,”  AND  1 
BLIND  HARRY’S  “ WALLACE.” 

S.  ix.  236.)  ! 

Deferring  to  the  above,  I cut  the  following  from  i 
the  catalogue  of  the  bookseller  who  possessed  the  f 
volumes  referred  to,  as  his  rejoinder  to  the  depre-  i 
ciatory  and  unprofessional  attack  of  his  assailant. 
In  America — where  the  amenities  of  civilisation 
are  only  slowly  taking  root,  and  have  scarcely 
penetrated  down  to  booksellers — it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  tomahawk  and  the  shooting 
iron ; and  above  all  indispensable,  if  your  neigh-  ! 
hour  should  smite  you  on  one  cheek,  to  smite  him  1 
in  return  on  both  cheeks.  The  hot  and  peppery 
style  of  the  rejoinder  quoted  below  is,  therefore, 
like  double  extra  curry  in  India — expected  and 
relished;  and  if  a contestant  can  use  his  knuckle- 
dusters with  dexterity,  he  is  the  more  applauded. 
The  reply  is  by  no  means  a bad  specimen  of  a 
shoulder  hit,  even  for  a bookseller ; and  it  may 
help  to  amuse  the  languor  of  your  languid  book- 
shops. 

With  reference  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  books  j 
referred  to,  I am  informed  that  the*  Shakespeare  j 
was  disposed  of  to  a gentleman  of  taste ; but  that 
Burns’s  Wallace  was  still  on  hand.  The  book- 
seller in  question  had  also  sold  a letter  of  Burns’s 
addressed  to  Mr.  Inglis,  Provost  of  Inverness ; and 
Burns’s  MS.  of  his  first  epistle  to  B.  Graham  of 
Fintray : — 

“ The  Greatest  Literary  Treasure  in  America,  i 
Robert  Burns’  own  copy  of  Shakspeare  and  Blind  Harry’s  j 
Wallace.  I am  prepared  to  treat  with,  public  institu- 
tions or  gentlemen  *of  taste  for  the  sale  of  Robert  Burns’ 
own  copies  of  the  above  works.  The  Shakspeare  is  in 
8 vols.  l2mo,  Edin.,  1771,  and  was  presented  to  the  poet 
by  the  editor.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  of  Edinburgh.  The  Wal- 
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lace  is  in  3 vols.  16mo,  bound  in  one.  Perth,  1790. 
Portrait  and  plates,  and  was  subscribed  for  by  the  Bard, 
and  bears  bis  name  in  the  list  of  subscribers.  Both  books 
contain  the  manly  autograph  of  Burns,  and  1 am 
now  ready  to  receive  offers  for  the  same.* 

“*  An  attack  on  me  for  the  above  advertisement 
having  appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  a Nassau-street  book- 
seller, I wish  merely  to  notice  it  to  say  that  had  the 
remarks  come  from  "any  other  quarter,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  been  edifying  and  useful.  But  that  paper, 
when  original,  being  chiefly  vituperative  attacks  on  the 
compilers  of  sale  catalogues,  or  describers  of  books  (cata- 
logues prepared  at  his  own  shop,  of  course,  always  ex- 
cepted), and  when  not  vituperative,  a thing  entirely  of 
scissors  and  paste,  I cannot  beneflt  from  the  admonitions 
of  the  patriarch.  I appeal  to  the  public,  and  not  to  a rival 
bookseller  (who  has  given  abundant  evidence  he  ap- 
proves of  nothing  not  ‘hammered  on  his  own  anvil’) 
to  decide  whether  Burns’  own  Shakspeare  and  Wallace 
are,  or  are  not,  the  treasures  I represent.  The  name  of 
Robert  Burns  I trust  is  still  a charm — still  lives  to  ‘ rival 
all  but  Shakspeare’s  name  below.’  Besides,  my  remarks 
were  not  intended  for  the  Ishmaelite  of  Nassau  Street ; 
they  were  addressed  to  gentlemen  of  taste — not  paste. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.”- 

0.  K.  Hall. 

New  York,  April  9,  1872. 


Blore’s  History  and  Antiquities  oe  the 
County  oe  Rutland  ” (4**'  S.  viii.  436.) — Through 
the  kind  courtesy  of  Joseph  Phillips^  Esq.,  of 
Stamford,  I have  been  supplied  with  information 
on  the  above  subject ; and,  as  the  preparation  of  a 
county  history  is  a matter  of  interest  to  many 
readers,  I will  venture  to  quote  a portion  of  Mr. 
Phillips’s  communication 

“ The  unpublished  MSS.  for  Blore’s  History  of  Rutland 
were  bought  of  Blore’s  widow  by  the  late  Sir  Gerard 
Noel,  and  remained  at  Exton  until  a year  or  two  ago, 
when  the  present  Lord  Gainsborough  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  of  Cranoe,  who  is  now 
engaged  upon  a History  of  Rutland.  Some  transcripts 
of  charters  relating  to  several  parishes  in  the  county, 
most  beautifully  written  by  Blore,  with  copies  of  the 
seals  attached,  made  by  his  son  Edward,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Richardson,  auctioneer,  Stamford,  for  sale  ; 
and  there  is  with  them  a MS,  genealogical  work  by  Blore, 
in  his  best  style,  of  the  noble  families  of  England.” 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Genius  ^‘a  Capacity  eor  taking  Trouble” 
(4‘^  S.  ix.  280,  374.)  — Yesj  but  a great  many 
years  before  Mr.  Carlyle  a certain  Buffon  wrote 
that  ‘‘Le  genie  est  une  grande  puissance  d’atten- 
tion.”  G.  A.  Sala. 

Oliphant  Barony  (3"^  S.  ix.  55 ; 4*^  S.  ix. 
322.) — \ do  not  know  anything  of  ^‘John  Oly- 
phant,” the  alleged  son  of  ‘‘  Lord  Olyphant,  who 
married  Janet  Morton.”  A book  of  Scotch 
peerage  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1834  gives  the 
representation  to  Oliphant  of  Gask,  but  states 
that  this  is  claimed  by  Laurence  Oliphant  of 
Condie.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  the 
dormant  peerage  of  Oliphant  was  also  claimed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  Francis 


Oliphant,  the  owner  of  a pottery  work  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  A statement  of  this 
claim,  with  such  of  the  family  papers  and  other 
documents  as  could  be  made  available,  were  sub- 
mitted for  opinion  of  counsel,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  prosecute  the  matter  in  the  Edinburgh  law 
courts.  These  were  terminated  through  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oliphant,  and,  owing  to  the  great  expense 
and  uncertainty  attendant  upon  such  proceedings, 
were  not  renewed  by  his  heirs.  Francis  Oliphant 
left  no  son,  but  his  daughters  were  married — 
Isabella  to  Thomas  Neilson,  merchant  in  Glas- 
gow, another  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Paterson,  whose  son,  Thomas  Paterson,  M.D.,  the 
famous  anatomical  modeller,  well  remembered 
for  his  great  scientific  attainments,  died  lately 
unmarried.  Of  the  children  of  Isabella  Oliphant, 
who  married  Thomas  Neilson,  one  daughter  was 
the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Rorrison,  D.D.,  of 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  Peterhead.  Thomas 
Neilson  (surgeon  R.N.),  her  younger  son,  accom- 
panied Captain  Beechy  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
as  one  of  his  assistant-surgeons.  He  died  without 
issue  in  charge  of  a government  hospital  at  Sierra 
Leone.  Isabella  Oliphant’s  elder  son  Francis  prac- 
tised in  Glasgow  as  a physician.  His  son,  F.  R. 
Neilson,  at  the  head  of  the  Agra  and  United 
Service  Bank,  died  in  1860  without  living  issue, 
having  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Willock, 
Chairman  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  Dr. 
Neilson’s  daughter  Isabella  married  Captain  (now 
Major-General)  R.  C.  Tytler,  on  the  staff  of  H.M, 
Indian  army.  His  younger  daughter,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Chalmers  Roger,  died  in  1861,  leaving  a son 
and  daughter  her  surviving.  Alter  Ego. 

It  is  stated  in  the  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Smith  V.  Murray  in  the  Court  of  Session,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Faculty  Collection  under  date 
Dec.  9, 1814,  vol.  xviii.  p.  87,  that  John  Oliphant, 

“ commonly  called  Lord  Oliphant,”  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  Bachilton  in  October  1770;  that 
Lord  Oliphant  was  succeeded  in  the  same  estate 
in  1781  by  John  Harrison  Oliphant,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1791  by  John  Oliphant,  who  like- 
wise died  and  was  succeeded  by  Margaret,  who 
died  (in  1800)  and  was  succeeded  by  Janet  Oli- 
phant, afterwards  Lady  Elibank.  V. 

W.  T.  M.  suggests  it  as  a possibility  that  heirs 
to  the  barony  of  Oliphant  may  still  turn  up.  Are 
there  any  lands  connected  with  the  title,  and  is 
the  succession  limited  to  the  heirs  male  or,  in  de- 
fault of  such,  does  it  descend  in  the  female  line  ? 

T.  Oliphant  Buchanan. 

History  oe  the  Vaudois  (4***  S.  ix.  138,  210, 
329.)  — The  Vaudois j their  Origin ^ History y and 
^present  Condition,  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D.,  pub- 
lished by  John  Snow,  London,  1858.  If  your 
correspondent,  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  is  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  above  work,  he  will  find  in 
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it  much  information  respecting  that  interesting 

people.  James  Pearson’. 

Milnrow. 

Miss  Balfotie  S.  ix.  299.)--I  have  before 
me  the  volume  of  this  lady’s  poems,  and  also  the 
anonymous  play,  Kathleen  O'Neil^  to  which  Mr. 
Inglis  alludes.  The  second  poem  in  the  little 
hook  extends  with  its  notes  over  45  pages,  and 
hears  the  same  title  as  the  ^\a.j-~Kathlem  O'Neil. 
I have  compared  the  poem  and  the  play,  and  cer- 
tainly consider  them  to  he  hy  the  same  handj 
further,  I have  communicated  with  those  who 
knew  Miss  Balfour,  and  I find  an  impression 
existing  that  she  wrote  a play  which  was  per- 
formed in  Belfast.  The  volume  of  poems  is 
entitled  Mope : a Poetical  Essay,  with  various  other 
Poems,  hy  Miss^  Balfour.  It  is  printed  hy  Smyth 
& Lyons,  Belfast,  1810.  The  play  is  entitled, 

Kathleen  O'N bU  ; a Grand  National  Mielodrama, 
in  three  Acts,  as  performed  at  the  Belfast  Theatre. 
Printed  h}^^  Archhold  & Dugan,  Belfast,  1814.” 
The  following  very  imperfect  sketch  contains  all 
that  I have  been  able  to  learn  regarding  Miss  Bal- 
four;— Her  Christian  name  was,  I believe,  Mary. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a gentleman  who  held  a 
church  living  in  the  county  and  diocese  of  Derry, 
to^  which  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Bishop  of  Derry.  As  far  as  I can  learn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Balfour  were  Irish,  and  their  children  were 
horn  in  the  county  of  Derry.  After  the  death  of 
her  parents  Miss  Balfour  removed,  with  her  two 
younger  sisters,  Eliza  and  Catherine,  to  the  town 
of  Newtownlimavady  (county  Derr}''),  where  they 
opened  a school  for  girls.  They  were  here  in 
1810,  when  Miss  B.  published  her  volume  of 
poems.  Shortly  after  this  time,  certainly  before 
1813,  the  three  ladies  came  to  Belfast  and  es- 
tablished their  school  in  a house  which  occupied 
the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bank 
Buildings”  at  the  junction  of  Castle  Place  and 
Castle  Street.  The  school  was  not  kept  open 
more  than  a few  years,  and  I have  not  been  able 
to  learn  where  Miss  Balfour  subsequently  resided. 
She  died  unmarried,  as  did  her  sister  Catherine  ; 
her  sister  Eliza  married  a Mr.  Michael  Boas,  and 
she,  also,  I understand,  has  been  many  years  dead. 
I think  it  very  probable  that  when  the  school  in 
Belfast  was  given  up,  Miss  Balfour  went  back  to 
the^  county  of  Derry,  and  was  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Tassie’s  Seals  (4*^  s.  ix.  321.)-— I do  not  know 
the  address  of  any  artist  in  London  who  copies  old 
gems  in  glass ; but  Mr.  Henry  Laing,  of  3,  Elder 
Street,  Edinburgh  — favourably  known  as  the 
author  of  A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Scot- 
tish Seah — was  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Tassie,  and  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  the  art  in  his  service.  In 
the  estimation  of  persons  best  qualified  to  j udge 
the  reproductions  by  Mr.  Laing  are  quite  equal  to 


those  of  his  prototype.  I have  not  had  occasion 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Laing  within  the  last 
eighteen  months,  but,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  he  is  1 
still  to  be  found  at  the  address  here  given.  j 

J.  Ck.  E.  , 

WiNDEBANK  Family  (4‘*' S.  ix.  321.)  — Two  1 
steps  in  the  pedigree  may  be  obtained  from  Wood’s 
Fasti  Oxon,,  vol.  i.  col.  784,  ed.  1692,  where  it  is  I 
stated  that  Sir  Thomas  Windebank,  of  Haines  I 
Hill  in  the^  parish  of  Hurst,  Berks  (ob.  at  Paris  j 
1646),  had  issue  two  sons,  1.  Sir  Thomas  of  the 
king  s household  j 2.  Francis,  Col.  at  Blechingdon 
House,  ob.  1645,  buried  in  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Church,  Oxford.  I need  scarcely  refer  your  cor- 
respondent to  so  well  known  a work  as  Ashmole’s 
Mist,  of  Berks.  But  he  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  is  a large  collection  in  MS.  relating  to 
that  county  in  the  Bodleian,  known  as  the  Clarke 
MSS.,”  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Macray’s  Annals  of  the  Bodl.  Lib.,  p.  212.  Oxford, 
1868.  Ed.  Marshall. 

^‘The  Ballad  of  Flodden  Field”  (4*^^  S.  ; 
viii.  passim;  ix.  265,  327.)--I  think  that  your  i 
last  correspondent  on  this  subject  is  rather  un-  ; 
charitable.  True,  when  we  get  hold  of  a mole-  ^ 
hill  of  our  own,  the  frailty  of  human  nature  is 
rarely  superior  to  the  temptation  of  magnifying  it  ' 
into  a mountain. 

As  your  correspondent  remarks,  the  Rev.  R.  | 
Lambe  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  forgeries”  ii 
to  ballad  printers,  who  published  them  . . . and  i 
so  obtained  a circulation  for  them  amongst  the 
peasantry.”  i 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  reverend  ^ 
gentleman  had  any  worse  intention  than  to  dis- 
seminate, under  a nom  de  plume  (likely  to  create 
an  interest),  excellent  verses  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, whiC'h  had  the  intrinsic  merit  of  appealing 
to  patriotism.  , 

If  Dr.  Lambe  had  pretended  that  he  had  found 
these  poems  in  the  handwriting  of  some  well- 
known  person,  or  had  imitated  any  previous  poet, 
he  would  have  incurred,  justly,  the  censure  of  m 
your  correspondent ; but,  after  all,  he  only  gifted  | 
an  imaginary  shepherd  with  his  own  muse,  not 
with  any  criminal  intention  (such  as  is  imputed), 
but  from  motives  probably  the  very  opposite. 

I will  not  compare  his  case  with  (3hatterton’s, 
as  the  two  are  widely  different.  It  also  differs 
from  that  of  Macpherson,  but  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  author  of  Syhitla  the  Sorceress 
(a  clever  novel,  by  the  way).  It  was  not  even  an 
intentional  hoax. 

For  my  own  part,  I do  not  approve  of  strong 
and  unnecessary  language.  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  Lambe  is,  that  critics  found  in  his 
ballads  an  antique  charm,  which  was  equal  to 
that  of  a genuine  antique  ; ” and  that  their  self- 
love  being  wounded  by  the  discovery  that  these 
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were  modern  compositions,  they  at  once  vented 
their  spleen  on  the  accomplished  author.  Mus- 
cular criticism  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  It 
often  causes  a reaction  in  favour  of  the  victim. 

Pakish  Begistees  S.  ix.  816.)— -It  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend  why  there  should  he  so  much 
difficulty  on  the  subject  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent refers.  In  Scotland  at  least  there  is 
none.  Up  to  a certain  date  the  original  registers 
are  kept  where  the  entries  were  first  made,  and 
authentic  copies  transmitted  to  he  kept  in  the 
office  in  Edinburgh ; or  it  may  he  that  the  reverse 
mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted ; but  if  the  copies 
are  properly  authenticated,  it  is  no  matter  where 
they  are  kept,  i.e.  whether  by  the  parish  clerk  or 
at  the  register  office. 

Since  I first  became  a reader  of  your  valuable 
publication,  I have  used  the  freedom  more  than 
once  to  call  the  attention  of  your  English  corre- 
spondents to  the  Scotch  statute  for  registration,  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  was  carried 
through  by  Lord  Elcho,  and  has  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  with  admirably  good  effect.  See 
particularly  the  Greneral  Index  to  your  Second 
Series,  voce  Scottish  Parochial  Begisters.”  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  one  of  your 
English  friends  has  been  so  kind  as  to  notice 
these  articles,  but  all  continue  to  speak  as  if  the 
Scotch  statute  is  not  in  existence.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

The  OuTLANDisii  Knight  ” S.  ix.  820.) 
Me.  Batclieee  will  find  this  hallad  in  page^  61 
of  Dixon’s  JPoeins^  ^c.  of  the  Peasantry,  Griffin 
& Co.  London.  If  he  will  consult  the  Index^  to 
‘‘N.  & Q.”  he  will  also  find  much  information 
about  it.  The  American  copy  that  he  speaks  of 
was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  American  unau- 
thorised reprint  of  Dr.  Dixon’s  book  (Percy 
Society’s  edition). 

“Fools  build  Houses,”  etc.  S.  ix.  320.) 
Hazlitt  attributes  to  Bacon  this  proverb,  but  gives 
no  reference,  and  I cannot  find  it  in  Bacon.  In 
Bohn’s  Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs  we  have  a 
! slightly  different  German  form— - 

“ Barren  bauen  Hauser ; der  Kluge  kauft  sie. 

I John  Addis,  M.A. 


Lenten  Custom  (4*  S.  ix.  320.)— Some  years 
ago  the  custom  mentioned  by  Uneda  prevailed 
at  the  ancient  collegiate  church  of  St.  ^ Mary  s, 
Youghal,  CO.  Cork,  where  upon  Good  Friday  the 
clergy  always  officiated  in  their  black  gowns  and 
hoods.  Probably  the  practice  still  continues. 

c:  s.  K. 


i St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  W. 

[ If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  choristers  at  Hereford 
r always  wear  the  black  gown.  An  American  gen- 
I tleman  informs  me  that  in  some  dioceses  deacons 


in  the  Episcopal  Church  wear  the  black  gown. 
I was  once  present  at  a continental  service  where 
an  American  episcopalian  officiated  in  a black 
gown.  I was  told  that  he  could  not  wear  the 
surplice,  as  he  was  only  a deacon.  N. 

Heeon  oe  Heene  S.  viii.  517 ; ix.  45, 129, 
189,  227,  306.)— Sidney’s  Arcadia,  1629,  p.  85, 
“ stagg  and  hearonP  Bacon’s  Pesu’scitatio,  1670 
{Nat.  Hist,  of  Winds,  41),  “a  hern  flying”  . . . 
“ the  hearn  standing.”  W.  C.  B. 

“Baelay”  (4*^  S.  ix.  238,^^08.)— Barley  is 
pretty  clearly  set  forth  in  Halliwell’s  Dictionary 
as  regards  meaning,  which  need  not  be  quoted. 
Brockett’s  Glossary  of  North  Countnj  Words  is 
scarce,  and  therefore  I hope  a quotation  from  it 
will  be  excused.  “ Barley,  to  bespeak  or  claim. 
Barley  me  that,  I bespeak  that— let  me  have  that.” 
Quasi,  in  corrupt  contraction,  “By  your  leave  me 
that.”*  See  Wilhraham’s  Glossary  of  some 
Cheshire  Wards,  London,  1820,  8vo.,  s.  v.  hallow, 
that  is  if  you  can  get  at  it.  H.  S.  Seipton. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 

In  games  it  is  considered  dishonouiing  to  cry 
a harlay  when  just  on  the  eve  of  being  caught,  and 
besides,  that  would  completely  “ spoil  the  game. 
It  may  he  done  only  while  you  are  not  being  pur- 
sued, or  when  you  are  hurt.  A curious  instance 
of  this  word  occurs  in  Chrystis  Kirk  on  the 
Green- — 

“ Thoch  he  wes  wicht  he  wes  nocht  wys 
With  sic  jacouxis  to  genmmill : 

For  fra  his  thomne  thay  dung  ane  sklys, 

Qnhil  he  cryit  harlaw  fummill 

Jouris. 

At  Chrystis  Kirk.” 

Pinkerton’s  Ancietit  ScotisJi  Poems,  Append,  p.  4 /. 

Fummill  is  a misprint  for  summill,  and  the  two 
words  I take  to  he  a corruption  of  summo  jure. 
Here  harlaw  evidently  = parley.  LIuchoun  cried 
a parley  when  he  found  his  thumb  broken,  and  he 
did  so  summo  jure,  because  in  hors  de  combat  con- 
dition.  W.  E.  (*..) 

Huntingdon  County  Histoey  S.  ix.  241, 
309.)— For  a list  of  works,  &c.  (4^  columns  in 
leno'th)  concerning  Huntingdonshire,  consult  A 
Handbook  of  Topography  and  Family  Kistoip  of 
England  and  Wales,  J.  C.  Hotten,  n.  d.  (1862  or 
1863,  certainly  not  later  than  1863),  8vo,  price 
5s.  Also  Mr.  A.  K.  Smith’s  Catalogue  of  Topo- 
graphical Works,  8jc.,  Soho  Square,  !^71-2. 

^ H.  S.  Skipton. 


voli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 

JLTON  Queey  (4‘^  S.  ix.  38L)-I  cannot  see 

advantage  of  altering  “ garden-mould  to 
rden-niound  ” (Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  — o), 
uggested  by  Me.  Dixon.  Mould  (Lat.  mo- 
s,  not  A.-S.  molde,  Lat.  molo)  signifies  “that 

y contraction  similar  to  that  of  the  railway  porters. 
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whicli  determines  the  mode  ” or  shape,  a model. 
Paradise  is  described  by  the  poet  as  a fertile  in- 
closure in  the  cup  of  a barren  mountain  rising  in 
the  east  of  Eden;  “for  God  had  thrown  that 
mountain  as  his  garden-mould  ” — that  is,  in  order 
to  determine  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of 
Paradise.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  Satan,  hav- 
ing come  to  the  foot  of  the  “ steep  savage  hill,” 
leaped  to  the  top,  alighted  within  the  garden,  and 
saw  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  which  “ nature  boon 
poured  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain  ” ; 
showing  that  the  poet  conceived  the  mountain  as 
moulding  hill,  valley,  and  plain.  If,  as  your  cor- 
respondent says,  a “mound,”  in  Milton’s  time, 
signified  “ a long  earthen  embankment  inclosing  a 
field,”  is  it  happy  to  make  the  term  apply  to  a 
mountain  ? Lewis  Seegeant. 

Loeb  Macaulay’s  New  Zealai^ueb  (4^**  S.  ix. 
343.) — J.  Md.  will  find  a notice  of  this  subject,  of 
considerable  length  and  interest,  under  the  head- 
ing “ Literary  Similarities,”  in  the  number  of 
Once  a Week  which  issued  on  Sept.  11,  1869. 
The  writer,  who  mentions  Gibbon  in  addition  to 
the  names  given  in  the  editorial  note,  says  that 
he  has  found  the  idea  four  times  in  the  works  of 
Macaulay,  and  tells  us  that  since  Macaulay  the 
figure  has  been  appropriated  by  Sir  Arch.  Alison 
and  by  Lockhart  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  concludes  with  the  remark  that  “ the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  who  wrote  b.c.  595,  in  chaps,  xxvi.  and 
xlvii.  of  his  book,  undoubtedly  furnishes  the  sug- 
gestion which  Macaulay  has  so  felicitously  em- 
ployed.” J.  Ok.  K. 

Age  oe  Ships  (4^^  S.  ix.  261.) — The  Annual  of 
Scientific  Discovery,  1870,  contains  an  interesting 
“ Life  Table  of  American  Sea-going  Sailing  Ves- 
sels, by  Prof.  E.  B.  Elliott  of  Washington,”  de- 
rived from  the  career  of  26,737  vessels,  of  which 
4,165  were  known  to  be  extant : — 


584'4  out  of  1000  vessels  survive  10  years. 


219*5 

20 

57*2 

J? 

30 

11*1 

40 

None 

60 

The  average 

duration 

of  ships  is 

13*8  years  ; of  those 

which  have 

been  built  10  years  9*c 

years  longer;  built 

20  years,  7*2 

; 30  years,  6*2  ; 40  years,  2*7. 

Aladuih. 


“ Faie  Science  eeown’d  not  ” (4*^^  S.  ix.  339.) 
I should  have  thought  that  Gray’s  line  was  as 
intelligible  as  any  in  the  English  language.  It 
means  that  “ he  acquired  learning  notwithstanding 
that  his  low  birth  was  unfavourable  to  his  so 
doing.”  Science  may  be  supposed  to  frown  gene- 
rally on  those  of  humble  birth,  since  the  accident 
of  being  born  in  a low  station  of  life  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

E.  Yaedley. 

Reform  Club. 


Akchbishop  Beackbukne  (4‘**  S.  ix.  180, 
226,  289.) — Many  thanks  to  G.  J.  H.  for  his  in- 
formation, although  he  does  not  directly  answer 
my  query.  If  he  can,  will  he  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  are  alive  any  of  the  grandchildren  or  great-  : 
grandchildren  of  the  archbishop’s  brother  Edward,  ' 
who,  I believe,  was  a merchant  in  London  in  1700  ? 
As  G.  J.  H.  rightly  supposes,  the  archbishop’s  ; 
wife  was  the  widow  of  Walter  Littleton,  Esq.,  of 
Lichfield.  I suppose  there  was  no  issue  of  this  ! 
marriage,  no  mention  being  made  of  any  in  the  ! 
will.  B.  W. 

Montreal.  j 

Catee- COUSINS  (4^’^  S.  ix.  331.)  — In  your 
“ Notices  to  Correspondents  ” you  gave  to  M.  D.,  as 
the  explanation  of  this  expression,  a reference  to 
the  idea  of  “ eating  together.”  I submit  that 
Dr.  Johnson’s  is  a far  more  probable  derivation,  | 
viz.,  from  the  French  quatre,  which  is  pronounced  1 
“ cater  ” in  several  instances  in  English  speech.  [ 
It  may  mean,  as  Johnson  suggests, cousins, 
or  it  may  have  reference  to  another  use  of  the 
word  quatre,  as  in  “ Un  Diable  a quatre,”  “ Se 
tenir  a quatre,”  where  the  expre.^sion  seems  to 
relate  to  quarrels  and  turbulent  behaviour. 

W.  P.  P. 

Mypanwy  S.  ix.  138,  188,  225,  286.)  — 1 
In  the  “ Bye-gones  ” column  of  the  Oswestry 
Advertise^'  of  April  10  was  copied  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Myfanwy,  as  rendered  by  Cymeo  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  Dr.  Pughe,  a well-known  antiquary 
and  Welsh  scholar,  critises  Cymeo  in  the  last 
Advertiser  as  follows  : — 

“ The  translation  of  ‘ Myfanwy  ’ given  by  Cymro  in 
Notes  and  Queries  is  simply  absurd.  It  is  not  ‘ fine,’ 

* rare,’  ‘ exquisite ; ’ but  ‘ my  wave  of  the  sea.’ — ‘ My ! 
man,’  an  eminence ; * wy,’  water.  ‘ My  ’ being,  as 
Cymro  states,  the  possessive  pronoun  in  its  oldest  form. 

‘ Manwy  ’ would  be,  literally,  a hill  of  water. — Ioan  ap 
Hu  Feddyg.” 

When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide  ? | 

A.  R.  [ 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry.  I 

Bishop  Hoene  of  Noewich  (4*^  S.  ix.  241,  j 
290,  329.) — At  p.  241,  Bishop  Horne’s  name  is 
given  as  Samuel.  On  referring  to  Nicolas’s  Sy- 
nopsis, I find — 

“ 1790.  George  Horne,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  elected  (Bp. 
of  Norwich)  1790,  ob.  1792.” 

A family  of  this  name  owned  property  in  the 
parish  of  Cheriton,  Kent,  and  probably  gave  the 
name  of  Horn  Street  to  a portion  of  that  parish,  j 
They  were  related,  I believe,  to  another  Bishop 
Horne  (Robert  of  Winchester,  1561).  | 

Haedeic  Moephyn.  ! 

“ Think  that  Day  Lost,”  etc.  (4*^  S.  ix.  320.) 
These  lines  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Friswell’s  “ Fami- 
liar Words,”  page  3,  from  Miscel.  Brit.  Mus. 
Album.  H.  N.C. 
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“ Fte,  gae  RT7B  her”  (4***  S.  ix.  240, 283, 347.) 
[ am  oWiged  by  Mr.  Chappell’s  reply,  but  I 
must  repeat  my  query.  Burns  writes  — 

“ It  is  self-evident  that  the  first  four  lines  of  this  song 
are  part  of  a song  more  ancient  than  Ramsay’s  beautiful 
verses  which  are  annexed  to  them.” 

I think  no  one  can  compare  the  two  parts  with- 
out coming  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  as  the 
first  forms  only  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole, 
Ramsay  would  most  justly  claim  the  song  as  his 
own.  The  first  lines  have  no  connection  in  sense 
with  the  rest  of  the  song,  and  they  refer  to  a 
custom-  which,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  is  unknown 
in  Scotland.  They  could  be  produced  only  where 
the  custom  was  understood  ; and  while  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  might  have  been  so  in  Scotland,  we 
have  heard  of  it  only  as  existing  in  the  north  of 
England.  If  then  the  language  also  of  these  lines 
would  be  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict, it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  ancient 
song  had  its  origin  there.  But  as  this  may  be 
only  opinion,  I wish  to  know  if  the  first  lines,  or 
I the  tune  under  the  name  Eye,  gae  rub  her,” 
occur  before  Ramsay’s  time;  and  further,  what  is 
the  earliest  appearance  of  the  tune,  and  under 
I what  name?  W.  F.  (2.) 

Battle  at  the  Birch  Tree  (4**^  S.  viii.  436.) 
This  prophecy  is  ascribed,  in  the  German  folk- 
lore, to  Jaspers,  the  Westphalian  peasant.  It  is 
given  in  almost  all  the  collections  of  German  (and 
French)  popular  prophecies.  But  a very  complete 
account  of  these,  including  the  predictions  of 
Jaspers,  will  be  found  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine 
for  May  1850  (vol.  Ixvii.)  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  William  Gregory  of  Edinburgh.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

“Make  a Bridge  oe  Gold  eor  a Fltihg 
Enemy”  (4‘^  S.  i.  434,  647.)-— This  proverbial 
phrase — or  rather  a similar  one — was  traced  to 
Rabelais  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent.  I 
find  the  true  authority  for  it  in  a little  book  of 
ana  (a  real  gem  in  its  department)  entitled  Les 
Divers  Propos  Memordbles  des  Nobles  et  Illustres 
Hommes  de  la  Chrestiente.  Par  Gilles  Corrozet. 
(Paris,  1571.)  The  book  is  registered  by  Brunet. 
At  p.  94  is  the  following ; — 

I “ Sentence  du  Comte  de  Pitillan. — Le  Comte  de 
i Pitillan,  en  parlant  de  la  guerre,  soulouit  dire,  Quand  ton 
j ennemy  voudra  fuir,  fais  luy  un  pont  d'or," 

1 Who  was  the  Comte  de  Pitillan  ? I have  not 
jyet  been  able  to  trace  him  in  any  of  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  or  contemporary  memoires 
(French)  I have  examined.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Flowers  on  private  Seals  (4***  S.  ix.  338.)  — 

I Flowers  and  fruits  do  not  seem  to  be  uncommon 
j bearings  in  German  heraldry.  See  the  Insignium 
1 Theorid  of  P.  J.  Spener.  Francf.  ad  Moenum, 
j 1690,  folio,  pp.  262-268.  Edward  Peacock. 

L 


“ Dick  oe  Taunton  Dean  ” (4“*  S.  ix.  300.) — 
The  query  of  L.  R.  P.  is  very  amusing.  “ Richard 
(or  Dick)  of  Taunton  Dean”  is  not  a nursery  bal- 
lad, but  a Somerset  comic  song,  which  is  not  only 
given  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  myself  in  our  col- 
lections, but  may  be  found  in  numerous  other 
works.  If  L.  R.  P.  will  call  on  any  ballad  printer 
in  Seven  Dials  he  will  obtain  a cheap  copy  of 
what  he  is  in  want  of.  James  Henry  Dixon. 


^i^ccllaneoit^. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Library  at  Lough  Fea,  in  illustration  of 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Privately 
printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 

In  this  handsomely  printed  volume  of  400  pages  we 
have  the  Catalogue  of  a library  formed  almost  entirely 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  relating  in  the  first  place  to 
Irish  history  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  second,  con- 
taining a no  less  perfect  collection  of  authors  who  have 
written  on  Ireland  in  illustration  more  particularly  of  its 
progress  and  improvement.  The  formation  of  such  a 
library  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the  patriotism  and 
good  taste  of  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  by 
whom  it  has  been  collected  ; and  in  complying  with  the 
judicious  advice  of  those  friends  who,  recognising  the 
rare  and  somewhat  uncommon  character  of  the  library, 
urged  that  it  might  be  permanently  remembered  by  means 
of  a printed  Catalogue,  and  in  ensuring  its  preservation 
by  making  it  an  heirloom  in  his  family,  Mr.  Shirley  has 
earned  for  himself  a foremost  place  among  the  true  friends 
of  Ireland,  and  the  earnest  and  judicious  promoters  of  her 
well-being  and  material  progress. 

Poseidon:  A Link  between  Semite,  Hamite,  and  Aryan ; 
being  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  Cultus  of  the  God  to  its 
Source  : with  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Kyklops, 
Hyksos,  Phoenicians,  Aithiopes  or  Cushites,  and  Phi- 
listines. By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.  F.S.A.  (Longmans.) 
This  little  volume  is  a proof  of  the  increased  interest 
now  taken  in  the  study  of  religious  m5’^thology,  and  what 
our  author  calls  “ the  mist-wrapped  history  of  the  Earlier 
Time.”  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  establish  a proposi- 
tion which  he  lays  down  as  follows  : Poseidon,  in  origin, 
is  not  an  Aryan,  but  a Semitic  and  Hamitic  divinity,  and 
his  cultus  passed  over  into  Greece  from  Chaldea,  by  way 
of  Phoenicia  and  Libye.  This  proposition  the  author 
maintains  with  an  amount  of  ingenuity  and  learning 
which  will  no  doubt  lead  many  readers  to  give  attentive 
perusal  to  the  book,  though  the  subject  may  be  one 
which  they  may  at  first  consider  by  no  means  inviting. 

Burgh  Laws  of  Dundee,  with  the  History,  Statutes,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Guild  of  Merchants  and  Fraternities 
of  Craftsmen.  By  Alex.  J.  Warden,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
Dundee,  Author  of  “ The  Linen  Trade,  Ancient  and 
Modern.”  (Longmans.) 

Though  it  is  supposed  that  burghs,  holding  of  the 
Crown,  having  some  sort  of  constitution  and  enjoying 
certain  privileges,  existed  in  Scotland  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  it  was  not  till  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  David  I.  erected  numerous  burghs 
with  the  rights  and  immunities  considered  necessary  to 
protect  trade  and  encourage  manufactures.  To  carry  out 
these  objects,  those  entrusted  with  the  duty  had  to  frame 
laws  for  the  protection  and  government  of  the  bodies  over 
whom  they  presided.  These  are  preserved  in  the  ancient 
Burgh  Records  of  Scotland,  which  contain  much  that  is 
of  interest  to  all  classes  of  modem  society ; while  they 
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show,  on  one  hand,  the  bondage  under  which  the  burghers 
were  held,  and  the  obstacles  they  had  to  surmount  in 
freeing  themselves  from  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  thral- 
dom ; on  the  other  thej"  throw  much  light  on  early  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  illustrate  the  progress  from  time  to 
time  of  social,  municipal,  and  political  life.  In  preparing 
the  volume,  in  which  as  we  may  saj’'  is  recorded  the 
Burgh  History  of  Dundee,  Mr.  Warden  has  done  good  and 
acceptable  service,  and  set  an  example  which  will,  we 
hope,  be  followed  by  other  Members  of  the  Burgh  Record 
Society.  The  book  is  one  of  interest  not  to  Scottish  An- 
tiquaries only,  but  to  their  brethren  south  of  the  Tweed, 
and  is  one  which  may  well  be  studied  for  the  light  k 
throws  on  our  old  English  Guilds,  whose  history  h^ 
been  so  well  illustrated  in  the  volume  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

The  Yetis  o’  Muekart ; or.  The  Famous  Pic-Nic  and  the 

Brilliant  Barn  Ball.  In  Haurst  Auchteen  TIunder  an 

Seventy-one.  (Edinburgh:  Printed  for  private  circu- 
lation.) 

It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  critical  nature  is  as 
perverse  as  poor  human  nature  is  said  to  be,  that  we, 
who  on  account  of  our  limited  space,  never  notice  the  new 
poems  published  in  due  form  which  are  occasionally  sent 
to  us,  have  been  led  to  read  these  graceful  little  Scottish 
vers  de  societe,  and  to  show  how  much  we  have  been 
pleased  with  them,  by  thanking  the  unknown  authoress 
for  her  very  acceptable  addition  to  our  collection  of  pri- 
vately-printed volumes. 

The  C.4]mden  Society.  — At  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  instant,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  William  Tite,  Lord  Acton,  Walter  J.  K. 
Eyton,  Esq.,  and  James  Gaii’dner,  Esq.,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Report 
showed  that  the  scheme  of  commencing  a new  Series,  had 
been  the  means  of  securing  the  addition  of  many  names  to 
the  list  of  members  ; and  that  five  important  books  had 
been  added  to  the  list  of  publications  during  the  past  year, 
including  Two  Chronicles  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to 
be_edited  by  Mr.  Gairdner ; an  Account  of  the  Pensions 
paid  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  Ministers  of 
James  I.,  to  be  edited  by  Don  Paschal  Gayangos  ; and 
Notes  of  the  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1625, 
to  be  edited  by  the  Director.  Those  who  know  the  vast 
amount  of  historical  information  contained  in  the  First 
Series  of  the  Camden  Publications,  and  the  value  there- 
fore of  the  elaborate  Index  which  is  in  preparation  by 
Mr.  Gough,  by  whom  the  admirable  Index  to  the  Parker 
Society’s  publications  was  compiled,  will  be  especially 
gratified  by  that  passage  in  the  Report  which  announces 
that  101  out  of  the  105  volumes  are  either  indexed  or  in 
progress,  and  that  that  gentleman  hopes  to  complete  his 
work  in  about  another  ^mar. 

A New  Edition  of  Drayton. — We  have  great  plea- 
sure in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  announcement : — 

“ Sir, — I have  much  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  my 
kind  friend  and  excellent  publisher,  Mr.  Russell  Smith, 
has  detei'mincd  to  put  the  crown  on  his  Library  of  Old 
Authors  by  a new  and  thorough  edition  of  the  VVorks  of 
Michael  Drayton,  and  has  entrusted  to  me  the  charge  of 
bringing  out  the  book.  I have,  therefore,  to  ask  your 
numerous  contributors  to  let  him  know  any  special  infor- 
mation they  may  possess  on  the  writings  of  this  great 
and  hitherto  neglected  author. 

“ I need  hardly  remind  them  that  we  do  not  require 
any  information  as  to  printed  editions  and  such  like  sub- 
sidia,  or  an}'  reference  to  our  usual  great  libraries,  such 
as  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Library,  &c. ; but 
any  priv’ate  copies  containing  MS.  notes,  or  any  private 
noiitia  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.  The  work  will 


be  most  carefully  done,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  satisfy 
a great  public  demand.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Russell 
Smith  will  feel  certain  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  on  his 
part  to  render  this  edition,  not  onlj'  the  completest  but 
the  most  elegant  edition  of  a poet  singularly  ne'>-]ecte(l 
On  my  part  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  send  forth 
a well-edited  and  scholarlike  book.  Selden’s  notes  will 
be  thoroughly  revised,  and  I trust  much  additional  in- 
formation given. 


“ Yours  very  truly, 
“ Richard 

“ Upton,  Berks,  May  7,  1872.” 


Hooper. 


The  Rev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson  is,*  we  are  informed 
engaged  in  editing  a volume  of  the  Charters  of  St  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  hooks  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresup^ 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Nalsox’s  High  Court  op  Justice  tor  the  Trial  op  Charles  l 
Folio.  168-1. 

Memoirs  op  J.  T.  Serres  the  Painter.  Svo.  1S26. 

J . SOBiESKi  Stewart— Reply  to  Aspersions  in  the  “ Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  81.  Blackwood. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  40,  St.  Georgj’s  Souare, 
Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

Margoliouth’s  History  op  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain. 
Wanted  by  Eev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Durham. 

Promptorium  Parvulorum.  Part  III.  Camden  Society. 
Oliver’s  Monasticon  Exoniense. 

Graduati  Cantabrigiensks.  4to. 

Collins’s  History  op  Verb  Cavendish,  &c.  Fol. 

Wanted  by  Edmond  Chester  Waters,  Esq.,  Upton  Park,  Poole. 


tfl  Corr0iSii0ntrent^. 

S.  will,  after  his  private  letter,  see  the  propriety  of  our  ! 
closing  the  subject. 

Enquirer. — The  papal  colours  are  black  and  yellow, 
and  are,  we  are  informed,  frequently  worri  by  distinguished 
personages  when  about  to  be  received  by  the  pope. 

Venator. — The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacomhe,  Clyst  St. 
George,  Topsham,  Devonshire,  is  good  enough  to  say  that, 
if  yoti  will  place  yourself  in  direct  communication  loifh 
him.,  he  will  tell  you  something  about  the  Staffordshire 
MSS. 

G.  L. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Grey,  the  authoress  of  numerous 
works  of  fiction,  died  in  February,  1870. 

Constant  Reader  (Sydenham). — For  notices  of  the 
“ Adeste  Fideles,”  or  the  Portuguese  Hymn,  consult 
“N.&Q.”  2"^  S.  vii.  173  ; 3^^  S.  i.  109;  v. 

II.  S.  Skipton. — The  third  and  last  edition  o f Bryant’s 
Ancient  Mythology,  six  vols.  Svo,  was  published  in  1807. 
At  sales  it  has  fetched  from  31.  to  11.  10s. 

D.  W.  Ferguson. — The  date  o/The  Short-TTand  Dic- 
tionary, published  by  Dodsley  and  others,  is  1777.  In  the  , 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  it  is  attributed  to  Alex.  , 
Fraser,  a short-hand  newspaper  writer.  ' 

John  Broavn. — We  have  compared  The  Churchman's 
Family  Magazine  for  February  1872,  u'iih  The  Broart- 
Ava}’,  a London  Magazine,  of  the  same  date,  and  find  it  to  \ 
he  the  same  work  by  different  London  publishers.  j 

\V.  A.  B.  C. — For  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire  mentioned  by  [ 
Spenser,  .see  Faery  Queene,  book  iv.  canto  xi.  stanzas  , 
35  38  (^some  editions,  stanzas  33-36.) 

Errata. — S.  ix.  p.  361,  col.  i.  lines  5 and  6,  for 
“ Gluzart  (Glussarde  or  Gluss-dur  ?)  ” read  “ Glazart 
(Glassarde  or  Glassdur  ?).” 
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M.  LEON  GAUTIER’S  “CHANSON  DE 
ROLAND.”  * 

Lines  2322-2332 : ~ 

“ Jo  I’en  cunquis  et  Anjou  et  Bretaigne ; 

Si  I’en  cunquis  e Peitou  e le  Maine ; 

Jo  I’en  cunquis  Normendie  la  franche  ; 

Si  I’en  cunquis  Provence  et  Equitaigne  ; 

E Lumbardie  e trestute  Romaine ; 

Jo  Ten  cunquis  Baivere  e tute  Flandre ; 

E le  Buguigne  e trestute  Puillanie  ; 

Costantinnoble,  dunt  il  out  la  fiance, 

E en  Saisonie  fait  il  go  qu’il  demandet ; 

Jo  Ten  cunquis  Escoce,  Guales,  Islande 

E Engleterre  que  H teneit  sa  carnbre.” 

Commenting  on  the  above  enumeration,  M. 
Gautier  observes  that  we  are  warranted  to  sup- 
pose that  a number  of  Chansons  de  Qeste  have  been 
lost,  describing  Roland’s  conquests.  Some  of  the 
texts  which  still  exist,  either  in  print  or  in  MS.,  do 
no  more  than  allude  to  these  warlike  expeditions. 
Thus,  in  Aspremont,  Roland  is  represented  helping 
Charlemagne  to  subdue  Apulia,  but  no  other  ro- 
maunt  goes  even  so  far.  The  epithet  la  franche, 
applied  to  Normandy,  confirms  our  author  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  poem,  especially 
when  we  see  a little  further  on  the  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  England  is  treated  — England 


* Concluded  from  p.  234. 


which  Charlemagne  considered  as  little  better  than 
his  room  (sa  carnbre). 

Lines  2503-2505 : — 

“ Asez  savum  de  la  lance  parler 
Dont  Nostre  Sire  fut  en  la  cruiz  naffrez  f 
Carles  en  ad  Tamure,  mercit  Deu  ! ” 

The  allusion  to  the  spear  with  which  our  Lord 
was  wounded  on  the  cross  gives  M.  Leon  Gautier 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  in  a very  interesting 
note  the  legends  composed  on  the  relics  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  famous  episode  of  the  Sangraal, 
in  the  cycle  of  the  Round  Table,  is  the  one  which  is' 
most  generally  known ; but  the  Carlovingian  poems 
have  also  their  own  traditions ; and,  according  to 
the  Voxjage  a Jerusalem  et  d Constantinople,  Charle- 
magne brought  back  from  the  Holy  City  the 
various  objects  connected  with  the  Passion,  and 
deposited  them  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  the  spear  is  not  named 
as  forming  part  of  these  treasures:  the  Karla- 
magnus  Saga,  however,  reproducing,  no  doubt, 
another  French  tale,  says  distinctly  that  the  Ring 
of  Constantinople  made  to  the  King  of  St.  Denis 
a present  of  the  holy  spear-head.  Charlemagne 
caused  the  relic  to  be  enchased  in  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  which  he  ever  since  called  by  the  Hame  of 
Giovise — hence  the  war-cry  Mungeoy  (Montjoie). 
The  Celtic  legend  has  not,  M.  Gautier  remarks, 
been  always  interpreted  by  critics  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  Thus,  M.  de  la  Villemarque  throws 
back  the  tradition  respecting  the  spear  to  an 
epoch  considerably  older  than  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity.  M.  Paulin  Paris,  on  the  contrary, 
assigns  to  it  a distinctly  Christian  origin,  and 
maintains  that  it  existed  as  far  back  as  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  in  connection  with  an  apocry- 
phal life  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

If  we  may  believe  a curious  tradition  related 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  (cf.  Pertz,  x.  460), 
Hugues  Capet  sent  to  Ethelstan,  King  of  England, 
the  spear  which  had  belonged  to  Charlemagne  j 
and  the  old  chronicler  tells  us  that  this  weapon 
was  the  very  one  thrust  by  the  Roman  centurion 
into  our  Lord’s  side. 

Line  2652 : — 

“ Sur  I’erbe  verte  getent  un  palie  blanc.” 

Palie,  derived  from  pallium,  has  here  the  sense  of 
carpet.  Quoting  M.  Francisque  Michel,  RecJm'ches 
sur  le  commerce,  la  fabrication  et  V usage  des  Ptoffes 
de  soie,  d'or  et  d' argent  (i.  275),  M.  Leon  Gautier 
observes  that  in  mediseval  Latinity  the  substan- 
tive pallium  had  a much  wider  meaning  than  its 
original  one,  being  applied  to  designate  hangings 
and  tapestry  which  were  not  always  made  of  silk. 
Thus  the  chronicler  Ingulph,  mentioning  the  gift 
made  by  Abbot  Egelric  (who  died  in  992)  of 
several  carpets  representing  lions  and  flowers,  goes 
on  to  say  — 
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dedit  etiam  multa  pallia  suspendenda  in  parietibus 
ad  altaria  sanctorum  in  festis ; quorum  plurima  de  serico 
erant,  aureis  volucribus  qusedam  insita,  qusedam  intexta, 
quaedam  plana.” — Rerum  Anglic,  Script,  ed.  H.  Savile, 
Frankfort,  1601,  p.  889,  1.  17. 

Palie  meant  any  kind  of  valuable  texture. 

Amongst  the  numerous  topics  which  can  be 
examined  a propos  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  is  the 
important  one  of  penal  legislation.  M.  Leon  Gau- 
tier analyses  from  this  point  of  view  the  trial  of 
the  traitor  Ganelon,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  old  Chanson  de 
Geste  is  here  abundantly  confirmed.  The  entire 
episode  of  Ganelon’s  judgment  might  be  sub- 
divided into  seven  different  parts,  thus  designed : 
the  torture — the  royal  pleading— the  duel— the 
champions — the  mass  of  the  trial — the  death  of 
the  hostages — the  death  of  Ganelon.  Whichever 
of  these  incidents  we  choose  to  consider,  we  shall 
find  everywhere  the  influence  of  the  German 
legislation ; Roman  or  canon  law  is  completely 
ignored.  Thus,  the  preventive  flogging  which  the 
traitor  receives  is  a peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
old  feudal  usages : it  is  a form  of  chastisement 
consecrated  by  the  laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  the 
Bavarians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Franks,  and  the 
LomMrds.  (See  Davoud-Oglou,  Histoire  de  la 
Legislation  des  anciens  Germains.) 

Again,  the  placitum  convened  by  Charlemagne 
is  so  evidently  a reminiscence  of  the  assemblies 
held  during  the  first  two  races  of  French  kings, 
that  a bare  mention  of  the  fact  seems  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  may  notice,  however,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chanson,  laymen  alone  take  a part  in 
the  proceedings,  whereas  the  members  of  the 
placita  were  always  prelates  as  well  as  hides. 
Every  province  of  the  empire  was  represented  in 
the  court  which  sat  to  try  Ganelon ; and  amongst 
Charlemagne’s  supporters  we  find  Bretons,  Poi- 
tevins,  Saxons,  Normans,  French,  Germans,  people 
from  Auvergne,  &c.  Let  us  further  observe  that, 
in  the  Chanson,  in  close  conformity  to  the  mode 
of  procedure  adopted  during  the  Merovingian  and 
Carlovingian  epochs,  the  emperor  enjoys  merely 
the  right  of  presiding  over  the  assembly  — he 
cannot,  on  any  account,  join  in  the  deliberation. 

“ Seignurs  baruns,  dist  Charlemagnes  li  reis, 

De  Guenelun  kar  me  jugez  le  dreit.” 

Charlemagne  states  clearly  the  whole  case, 
Ganelon  produces  freely  his  defence,  the  barons 
side  almost  unanimously  with  the  accused  war- 
rior, and  the  monarch  finds  himself  disarmed 
before  the  j udges : — 

“ Quant  Carles  veit  que  tuit  lui  sunt  faillit, 

Mult  I’enbrunchit  e la  cbere  e le  vis, 

A I’doel  quHl  ad  si  se  cleimet  caitif.” 

Once  more,  all  this  scene  is  essentially  Teutonic ; 
we  have  nothing  here  which  reminds  us  of  a 
Roman  court.  The  tribunal,  when  the  president 
is  quite  powerless,  could  be  none  other  but  a 


feudal  'one,  such  as  the  Capitularies,  the  laws  of 
the  Burgundians,  Salians,  Ripurians,  &c.,  would 
represent  it  to  us.  The  emperor  is  fortunately 
released  from  his  difficulty  by  the  brother  of  the 
Duke  d’ Anjou:  — 

“ Curteisement  a I’Emperere  a dit : 

‘ Bel  Sire  Keis,  ne  vus  dementez  si.’  ” 

Thus  says  Thierry,  and  he  challenges  to  single 
combat  the  traitor  Ganelon.  Here  no  doubt  can 
possibly  remain  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  judi- 
cial proceedings.  The  trial  by  duel  was  essentially 
and  exclusively  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the  ter- 
rible death  inflicted  upon  Ganelon  was  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  feudal  law  which  said 
that  — ‘‘Si  la  bataille  est  de  chose  qu’on  a mort 
deservi  et  le  garant  est  vaincu,  il  et  celui  pour 
qui  il  a fait  la  hataille  seront  pendus.'’’  This  text  is 
from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  (xxvii.  and  xciv.), 
and  we  must  observe  that  the  earliest  redactim  of 
the  code  of  laws  known  under  that  name  belongs  | 
at  least  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  Chanson  de 
Roland. 

The  remarks  we  have  thus  made  will,  we  trust, 
give  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  some  slight 
idea  of  M.  Leon  Gautier’s  work,  and  show  the 
important  place  it  occupies  in  the  monuments 
raised  to  the  glory  of  old  French  literature.  | 

Harrow-on-the-Hill.  GxJSTAVE  MasSON. 


PAINTERS  CONTEMPORARY  WITH  HOLBEIN.  | 

At  a moment  when  any  information  which  can 
be  afforded  respecting  the  painters  who  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Holbein  will  be  useful,  the  fol-  , 
lowing  extract  from  an  ode,  addressed  by  Ronsard  j 
to  a French  painter  and  poet  named  Denizot,  may 
perhaps  lead  to  some  discovery.  Alluding  to  death, 
Ronsard  says  — 

“ Jan  Second,  de  qui  la  gloire 
N’ira  iamais  defaillant, 

Eut  centre  elle  la  victoire 
Par  ces  armes  I’assaillant : 

Dont  la  main  industrieuse 

Animoit  ioyeusement  ■ 

La  carte  laborieuse, 

Et  la  table  egalement : 

Et  duquel  les  Baisers  ores. 

Pour  estres  venus  du  ciel, 

En  ses  vers  coulent  encodes 
Plus  doux  que  I’attique  miel : 

Mais,  6 Denizot,  qui  est-ce 
Qui  peindra  les  yeux  traitis 
De  Cassandre  ma  Deesse, 

Et  ses  blonds  cheveux  tortis  ? 

Lequel  d’entre  vous  sera-ce,  j 

Qui  pourroit  bien  colorer 
La  maieste  de  sa  grace  ■ 

Qui  me  force  a I’adorer  ? ” 

This  “ Jan  Second  ” was  doubtless  the  second  : 
Jehannet  or  Jeannet  Clouet.*  Are  any  of  his' 

[*  This  allusion  shows  clearly  that  “ Jan  Second  ” was  j 

not  Clouet,  but  Johannes  Secundus,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  Basia. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”l  j 
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poems  known  ? They  appear  to  have  borne  the 
title  of  Les  JBaisers. 

Denizot  was  evidently  an  intimate  friend  of 
Konsard^  as  the  latter  addressed  another  long  ode 
to  him,  but  in  it  there  is  no  allusion  to  painting. 
The  portrait  of  Ronsard,  of  which  there  is  an 
engraving  placed  in  the  edition  of  his  Odes,  Paris, 
1578,  may  be  by  Denizot.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

P.S.— Since  making  the  above  query  I find  in 
another  ode  by  Ronsard,  of  which  the  first  verse 
is  “ Quand  les  filles  d’Achelois,”  some  further 
information  about  Denizot.  The  verses  are  too 
long  to  give  entire.  It  appears  from  them  that 
Denizot  was  three  years  in  England,  where  he 
seems  to  have  acted  as  tutor  and  singing-master 
to  three  young  Englishwomen  whom  Ronsard 
compares  to  the  Sirens.  One  of  them  was  pro- 
bably about  to  leave  England  for  France  when 
the  ode  was  written.  Who  were  these  English 
Sirens  ? 


FOLK  LORE. 

A Cure  eor  a Sore  Mouth.  — A woman  was 
going  recently,  in  Yorkshire,  to  a medical  man 
with  her  child,  who  had  a sore  mouth,  for  ad- 
vice ; and  on  the  way,  meeting  with  an  old  woman 
whom  she  knew,  told  her  her  errand.  The  old 
woman  told  her  to  go  back  home  and  obtain  a 
live  frog  and  put  it  into  the  child’s  mouth  and 
pull  it  out  by  the  legs,  and  the  child  would  be 
cured ; and  not  only  that,  but  that  ever  afterwards 
any  person  who  might  Ido  suffering  from  a sore 
mouth  would  also  be  cured  if  her  child  should 
blow  its  breath  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  so 
afflicted.  S.  Rather. 

The  Eve  oe  May-uat.  — You  may  go,  just 
before  dusk  on  the  eve  of  May-day,  into  a field 
where  grows  the  hawthorn,  and  pluck  there- 
from a small  sprig  of  May,  in  bloom  if  pos- 
sible, but  in  the  bud  will  do  if  the  season  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced.  This  sprig  you  must  put 
into  your  mouth,  and  carry  it  in  that  manner  all 
the  way  home,  speaking  to  no  one  on  the  way,  no 
matter  whom  you  may  meet.  To  speak  would 
break  the  spell.  Arriving  at  home  you  enter  the 
house,  and  proceed  to  walk  upstairs,  backwards,  to 
your  bedroom ; then  standing  with  your  back  to 
the  bed,  with  a jerk  throw  the  sprig  over  your 
left  shoulder  on  to  the  pillow.  This  done,  go  at 
once  to  bed,  placing  your  head  on  the  sprig.  Your 
dreams  will  be  of  the  person  who  is  destined  to  be 
married  to  you.  The  above  is  a piece  of  advice 
which  used  to  be  given  to  young  people  in  Derby- 
shire, and  the  advice  frequently  took.  Mothers 
who  had  a sickly  child  were  sometimes  advised, 
by  those  who  knew,  to  take  the  child  out  early  on 
May-day  and  bathe  it  in  the  dew.  This  proceed- 
ing, it  was  said,  would  strengthen  the  child  and 


vastly  improve  its  health.  Girls,  as  we  all  know, 
used  to  bathe  their  faces  in  May-dew,  to  increase 
their  bloom  and  beauty.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Healing  by  the  Touch. — Reading  the  piece 
of  folk  lore  from  Meath  ” (p.  257,  antb)  put  me’ 
in  mind  of  a similar  superstition  in  Der^shire. 
To  effect  cures  by  the  touch,  it  is  not  needful 
that  the  person  possessing  the  faculty  should 
be  a “seventh  son” — not  to  say  the  “son  of  a 
seventh  son.”  The  person  who  can  heal  in  this 
manner  must  have  a gentle,  soft  touch,  and  have 
the  knack  ^of  knowing  the  precise  spot  neces- 
sary to  be  touched  to  effect  a cure — that  is,  as  I 
have  been  told,  the  nerve  nearest  to  the  part 
afflicted.  Sprains,  gatherings,  toothaches,  rheu- 
matics, and  so  forth,  may  be  cured  by  the  touch  of 
a proper  person.  I do  not,  however,  know  the 
sleight  of  hand  necessary,  nor  do  I know  any  one 
thus  gifted  ; but  the  superstition  still  lingers,  aided 
by  the  imagination.  The  belief  is  not  near  so 
prevalent  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  would 
very  likely  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  crediting 
the  superstition.  One  of  my  relatives  is  living 
who,  when  a child,  had  her  wrist  touched  by  the 
“ charmist,”  to  cure  a sprain,  to  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  pain  and  swelling.  There  is  a sooth- 
ingness experienced  from  the  touch  of  some  peo- 
ple’s hands  which  certainly  will  ease  pain  at  times, 
and  from  this  fact  no  doubt  did  the  belief  arise  in 
the  efficacy  of  curing  pains  and  some  ailments  by 
this  simple  method.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Weather  Lore. — ^In  the  county  of  Rutland  I 
met  the  other  day  with  the  following  bit  of  folk- 
lore, which,  I believe,  has  not  yet  been  recorded 
in  these  pages : — -If  in  handling  a loaf  of  bread  you 
accidentally  break  it  into  two  parts,  it  is  a sign 
that  there  will  be  wet  weather  for  a whole  week. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Customs  at  Sea.— 

Ringing-in  the  New  Year. — On  the  last  day  of 
last  year  I was  cruising  along  the  west  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  in  one  of  the  fine  intercolonial 
steam-ships.  In  the  night  I was  startled  from 
sleep  by  the  clash  of  bells,  sounding  fore  and  aft. 
Hastening  on  deck  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  alarm,  I met  one  of  the  hands  with  dark 
stolid  countenance,  violently  ringing  a large  bell ; 

till  desired  by  the  captain  to  “stop  that  

row.”  It  was  a very  unpoetical  rendering  of  one 
of  the  delightful  customs  of  “ our  old  mother 
country,”  and  sent  me  back  to  my  berth  some- 
what saddened,  as  I recalled  to  mind  the  scenes 
of  jollity  and  mirth  that  marked  the  birth  of  the 
new  year  in  dear  old  England  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

Rurying  the  Dead  Dorse. — A friend  who  came 
out  here,  a few  years  since,  gave  me  a note  on  the 
above  custom  amongst  sailors.  The  ship  had  been 
out  from  port  a month.  In  the  evening,  amidst 
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shouting  and  laughter,  a strange  figure  (made  up 
of  sacking  stufied  with  straw  or  shavings),  hear- 
ing some  rude  resemblance  to  a horse,  was  hoisted 
to  the  yardarm,  and  let  fall  into  the  sea.  This 
ceremony  was  to  note  that  the  month’s  pay  in 
advance  to  the  seamen,  on  joining  the  ship,  had 
been  cleared  oiF,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
was  to  the  good.  Thomas  H.  Potts. 

Ohinitahi,  N.  Zealand. 

Lancashiee  Mat  Soho. — The  following  has 
been  written  for  me  by  a friend  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  a regular  May-singer.  If  it  has  not  already 
appeared,  you  may  perhaps  think  right  to  pre- 
serve it  in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Fair  Flora  in  her  prime,  she  adorns  the  river’s  side, 
While  the  fields  and  the  meadows  are  so  green  ; 

The  little  birds  are  singing,  sweet  flowers  they  are 
springing. 

And  summer  covers  both  sea  and  land. 

All  on  this  pleasant  morning  together  cometh  we, 

For  the  summer  it  springs  fresh,  green,  and  gay  ; 

To  tell  you  of  the  blossoms  that  bloom  on  every  tree. 
Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of  May. 

“ Arise ! the  master  of  this  house,  all  joys  to  you  betide. 
For  the  summer  comes  quite  fresh,  green,  and  gay ; 

May  He  that  governs  all  things  ever  be  your  guide, 
Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of  May. 

“ God  bless  your  wife  and  family,  your  riches  and  your 
store. 

For  the  summer  comes  quite  fresh,  green,  and  gay; 

We  hope  the  Lord  will  prosper  them,  both  now  and 
evermore. 

Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of  May. 

“ Arise ! the  maiden  of  this  house,  all  in  her  dress  of  blue. 
For  the  summer  comes  quite  fresh,  green,  and  gay ; 

And  unto  him  that  ^mu  love  best,  be  sure  that  you 
prove  true. 

Drawing  near  to  the  merry  month  of  May.” 

M.  D. 

Mice  S.  ix.  134.)  — In  1849,  during  an  im- 
pending visitation  of  cholera,  I was  at  a village 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  near  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  county.  A woman  of  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  could  read  and  write  fairly,  ex- 
pressed her  apprehension  of  the  cholera  proving 
fatal  to  her,  she  being  then,  apparently,  in  perfect 
health,  and  no  known  case  of  cholera  within  ten 
miles.  I inquired  the  reason  of  her  expectation, 
and  with  some  air  of  mystery  she  informed  me 

she  had  seen  some  mice.”  As  most  superstitions 
have  some  atom  of  fact  in  which  they  originate,  I 
inquired  farther,  and  was  told  that her  grand- 
father when  threshing  corn  in  his  barn  had  seen 
two  mice  looking  at  him,  and  then  they  vanished, 
and  he  went  in  and  took  to  his  bed,  and  died 
within  the  week.”  Has  this  superstition  about 
mice  anything  in  common  with  that  story  told  as 
a note  to  the  May-day  night  scene  in  Faust,  in 
Hayward’s  prose  translation,  p.  205,  4th  ed.  Lon- 
don, 1847?  G.  M.  E.  C. 


HAIR  POWDER  AND  CUES.  ! 

Quartermaster  John  Core,  of  the  Royal  Tyrone  ^ 
Regiment  of  Militia,  has  published  an  historical  ; 
record  of  that  corps  from  its  embodiment  in  1793  j 
to  the  present  time.*  The  following  extracts  i 
from  the  regimental  “ orders  of  the  day  ” concern-  | 
ing  hair  powder  are  curious. 

Strabane,  Sept.  28,  1793  : — ; 

“ Commanding  officei'S  of  companies  will  give  particular  i 
orders  to  their  men  this  evening,  that  their  hairs  are  : 
well  combed,  and  the  sides  and  foretop  pomatumed,  and  j 
the  tails  uniformly  tied  close  to  the  head.  As  the  men  ; 
will  appear  powdered  at  the  review,  the  officers  will  be  I 
particularly  careful  on  this  point,  and  the  old  sergeants 
ver}’’  particular  to  instruct  their  men.” 

Feb.  3,  1794 

“ A greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  tying  and 
powdering  of  the  men’s  hair.  The  powder  must  be  better  . 
mixed  in  the  hair,  and  the  mark  of  the  teeth  of  the  - 
comb  appear  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  on  the  club, 
by  drawing  the  comb  downwards  on  the  hair.  Great  ' 
attention  must  be  paid  not  to  have  the  powder  laid  on  in 
clots.” 

The  following  year  the  regiment  was  stationed 
in  Galway  j order  of  the  day,  March  8,  1795  : — 

“ As  the  evening  parades  of  the  regiment  will  be  the 
resort  of  the  military  and  the  ladies  to  admire  the  Tyrone 
boys,  the  Lieut. tColonel  expects  the  men  will  come  re- 
markably clean,  as  well  as  in  the  morning — the  hair  to  j 
be  well  powdered,  neat  and  well  done,  and  the  shoes  well  . 
blacked.” 

Cork,  Sept.  16, 1799: — 

“The  regiment  being  now  complete  with  cues,  th* 
officers  in  examining  their  companies  at  morning  and  I 
evening  parades  were  to  give  the  greatest  attention  pos- 
sible to  the  manner  in  which  the  men  dressed  their  hair,  ' 
and  to  punish  every  neglect.  The  men  were  to  be  as  well  I 
powdered  at  every  evening  parade  as  at  the  morning. 
The  officers  are  to  take  particular  care  that  their  cues 
were  not  too  far  from  the  head,  and  that  the  whole  are 
tied  at  the  same  distance,  and  that  the  cues  are  at  all 
times  well  polished.”  | 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1799  there  seems  to  have 
been  a very  general  failure  of  the  corn  harvest  in 
Ireland,  for  on  Nov.  12  the  following  circular  was  ! 
addressed  to  Lieut. -Gen.  Lake,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  Cork  district  where  the  j 
Tyrone  militia  then  was  : — : 

“ I am  directed  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ' 
to  desire  that  you  will  give  immediate  orders  to  the  troops 
under  your  command,  to  discontinue  the  use  of  powder  I 
or  flour  until  further  orders,  the  late  general  bad  harvest  ] 
having  rendered  this  measure  indispensable. 

“ I have,  &c.  &c., 

“ G.  Nugent,  Adj. -General.” 

Three  days  afterwards  the  following  order  ap- 
peared : Cork,  Nov.  15, 1799,  Lieut.-Col.  Hamil- 
ton being  now  in  command  of  the  regiment 
directs — j 

“that  ....  the  attention  and  early  attendance  of  all 
officers  at  morning  and  evening  parades  is  now  more  neces- 
sary than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  soldiers  not  wearing 

* Printed  by  Alex.  Scarlett,  Omagh,  1872. 
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powder.  The  officers  are  directed  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  dress  of  the  men’s  hair  without  powder — that  it  is 
well  greased  and  smooth  ; the  side-locks  let  grow  longer, 
and  well  put  back  with  the  grease,  and  the  cues  to  be 
closer  to  the  head  than  with  the  powder.” 

j In  July,  1803,  the  sergeants  of  the  regiment 
j were  granted  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to 

i dress  their  hair  with  soap,  but  they  were  warned 
, at  the  same  time  that  no  excuse  would  be  taken 
for  their  hair  not  being  dressed  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  on  that  day’s  parade.”  Truly  the 
soldiers  of  those  days  had  at  least  one  serious 
grievance.  W.  H.  P. 


HALKETT’S  “DICTIONARY  OF  ANONYMOUS  & 
PSEUDONYMOUS  LITERATURE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.” 

(Prospectus  AND  Specimex.  Edinburgh:  W.  Paterson, 
1872.) 

On  p.  271  of  this  volume  you  announced  the 
proposed  publication  of  the  above  work,  which  I 
observe  is  to  be  in  quarto,  but  as  to  the  proposed 
size  I will  say  no  more  now  than  that  J think  it 
would  be  much  better  in  double  columns,  octavo, 
as  I believe  the  editors  still  have  that  under  con- 
sideration. Certainly  octavo  is  far  the  most  popu- 
lar size,  and  one  adopted  for  all  the  standard 
French  works  of  this  class.  Book-buyers  already 
look  upon  quartos  as  nearly  as  bad  as  one  of  the 
enormous  old  folios,  which  few  ever  think  of  buy- 
ing now  unless  for  a public  library. 

The  specimen  itself  is,  however,  almost  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  if  the  whole  work  is  carried 
out  like  it  we  shall  have  a most  valuable,  and  I may 
say  indispensable,  work  of  reference.  The  task 
the  editors  have  undertaken  is  most  onerous  indee'd. 
It  is  constantly  asserted  by  compilers  and  biblio- 
graphers that  no  one  knows  the  incessant  labour 
during  a series  of  years  such  an  undertaking  re- 
quires but  those  who  have  tried  it,  and  this  is 
true ; and  our  thanks  and  those  of  all  literary 
students  will  be  due  and  most  heartily  given  to 
the  editors  for  their  self-imposed  labour. 

As  I have  had  numerous  observations  made  to 
me  upon  the  subject,  I may  say  that  Mr.  Halkett’s 
work  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  Hand- 
hook  of  Fictitious  Names,  which  is  only  intended 
to  include  works  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas 
Mr.  Halkett’s  begins  from  the  beginning. 

My  object  in  writing  this  note  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  publication  of  this  great 
work;  and  I appeal  to  & Q.”  for  its  great  in- 
fluence and  support  with  some  confidence,  as  the 
Dictionary  may  almost  be  said  to  be  born  of  it. 
From  the  very  first  number,  published  in  1849,  to 
the  present  time  has  this  journal  suggested,  advo- 
cated, encouraged,  and  more,  helped  and  fostered 
such  a work.  And  let  us  hope  that  luck  will  at 
last  attend  the  publication,  and  that  it  will  fit- 
tingly represent  Mr.  Halkett’s  great  reputation  as 


a linguist,  a librarian,  and  a bibliographer.  We 
have  all  helped  from  time  to  time,  and  added  our 
brick  to  the  edifice  : though  one  in  twenty  thou- 
sand does  not  seem  much,  yet  it  was  the  help  that 
was  valuable,  and  it  is  help  that  the  learned  and 
literary  are  now  asked  to  give  to  aid  the  mechani- 
cal production  of  that  to  which  they  have  intel- 
lectually ^ contributed.  I am  informed  that  a 
printed  list  of  subscribers,  comprising  the  names 
of  numerous  eminent  persons,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, and  those  who  send  in  their  names  at  once 
will  be  included  therein. 

I do  hope  that  Mr.  Plalkett’s  untimely  and 
lamented  death  will  not  prove  such  a national 
loss  as  to  deprive  English  literature  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work.  Olphar  Hamst. 

New  Barnetj  Herts. 


Americanisms  : Collide  and  Telescop- 
ing.”— The  following  remarks  appeared  in  The 
Observe^’  of  April  13,  1872  : — 

“ The  Americanism  ‘ collide,’  though  really  a useful 
word  if  we  could  overcome  our  antipathy  to  its  etymology, 
has  not  made  much  progress  in  England  since  the  date 
of  its  attempted  introduction.  In  the  mean  while  Ameri- 
can newspaper  writers,  whilst  making  abundant  use  of 
the  word,  have  found  it  insufficient  for  their  requirements 
and  have  invented  another,  or  rather  have  taken  an 
English  noun  and  turned  it  into  an  American  verb.  The 
noun  is  ‘ telescope,’  and  we  read  in  so  respectable  a journal 
as  the  Neio  York  Times  of  an  ‘ engine  coming  up  and 
telescoping  two  cars.’  To  ‘ telescope  ’ a car  is,  we  gather 
from  the  context,  to  run  in  from  behind  with  such  force 
as  to  cause  one  or  more  cars  to  mount  on  the  top  of  the 
other  cars  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  very  length 
of  the  definition  suggests  the  necessity  for  a single  word 
descriptive  of  an  incident  not  possible  in  the  birth  period 
of  the  English  language.  But  ‘ teleslope  ’ will  not  do.” 

Charles  Vivian. 

52,  Stanley  Street,  S.W. 

Alexander  Dumas. — The  plain  inscription  of 
Alexandre  Dumas’  monument  is  “ Alexandre  Du- 
mas, 1802-1870,”  on  the  marble  slab  which  covers 
his  tomb  and.  his  father’s.  General  Dumas,  Marquis 
Davy  de  la  Pailleterie.  The  burial  place  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  cemetery  of  Villers-Cotterets, 
between  four  tall  and  sombre  pines.  (Morning 
Advertiser,  April  26,  1872.)  Charles  Vivian. 

52,  Stanley  Street,  S.W. 

Popular  Names  op  Flowers,  etc.  — The 
Cheirantus  (wall-flower)  is  called  by  the  Pussians 

wall- violet.”  The  Germans  have  a very  poetical 
name  for  the  laburnum ; they  call  it  “ golden 
rain.”  * A Murithian. 

Parallel  Passage  in  Tibullus  and  Dr. 
Watts’s  “ Hymns.” — In  the  poems  of  Tibullus 
occurs  the  following  beautiful  passage,  as  is 
supposed  in  reference  to  Glycera,  the  “ Immitis 
Glycerse  ” of  the  bard,  as  she  is  called  by  Horace. 
But  according  to  John  Newton,  the  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth  and  the  friend  of  Cowper,  it  is 
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wrong  to  apply  such  language  to  any  creature  on 
earth ; it  is  only  suitable  to  the  Supreme  Being 
“ Sic  ego  secretis  possum  bene  vivere  sylvia, 

Qua  nulla  humano  sit  via  trita  pede. 

Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atra 
Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  turba  locis.” 

Lib.  iv.  Carm.  13,  v.  9 et  seq. 

Amongst  Watts’s  Hymns  are  the  following 
lines — 

“ My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys, 

The  life  of  my  delights, 

^ The  glory  of  my  brightest  days, 

And  comfort  of  my  nights. 

“ In  shades  of  night  if  thou  appear 
My  dawning  is  begun  ; 

Thou  art  my  soul’s  bright  morning  star, 

And  thou  my  setting  sun.” 

Perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  be  but  an  un- 
designed coincidence,  though  the  similarity  is 
remarkable.  Ton^  Moore  renders  the  passage 
from  the  beautiful  elegiac  Latin  poet  in  the 
following  happy  way 

“ Charm  of  my  life,  by  whose  sweet  power 
All  cares  are  hushed,  all  ills  subdued  ; 

My  light  in  e’en  the  darkest  hour. 

My  crowd  in  deepest  solitude.” 

JOHI?'  PiCKPOED,  M.A. 

Haed  LAEOtTK.—Scarcely  a day  passes  in  Eng- 
land without  the  sessional  or  police  report  of 
offenders  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour : an  appendage  continually  laughed  at  by 
some  incorrigible  rogue  or  ruffian,  who  boasts  Ms 
being  able  to  “ do  it  standing  on  his  head.” 

They  manage  these  matters  better  in  Austria. 
An  officer  of  high  rank  in  its  service  described  to 
me  the  other  day  its  mode  of  dealing  therewith  : 
the  delinquent’s  hard  labour  ” affecting  not  his 
head  but  his  heels.  For  a certain  number  of  days, 
and  of  hours  in  each  day,  he  is  set  in  some  lonely 
and  silent  spot,  between  two  short  pillars,  hol- 
lowed cup-fashion,  about  three  or  four  yards 
apart,  with  a cannon-ball  in  his  hands ; which,  at 
the  mute  signals  of  a sentry  placed  over  Mm,  he 
deposits  in  one  of  these,  lifts  up  again,  faces 
roimd,  and  marches  with  to  the  other— repeating 
tMs  mild  manceuvre  without  word  or  pause  till 
the  penal  time  shall  have  expired.  My  friend 
told  me  how  dreaded  was  this  mindless,  mean- 
ingless punishment,  by  the  Austrian  soldiery. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  experiment  of  it 
(not  forgetting  the  cat  ”)  among  the  homebred 
infesters  of  our  homes  and  highways  ? If,  as  the 
intelligent  authoress  of  Prison  Characters  avers, 
the  light  labour  of  oakum-picking  or  mat-making 
is  more  painful,  even  to  our  female  offenders, 
than  scrubbing  stairs  and  floors,  how  much  more 
painfully  would  this  monotonous  do-nothing,  this 
opus  inoperosuin,  affect  the  spirits  of  active  stal- 
wart men — reserving  the  satisfaction  of  up  and 
he  doing  for  the  encouragement  of  honest  industry ! 


Irish  Proyihciaeisms. — I have  lately  picked  ' 
up  the  following  North-of-Ireland  expressions, 
the  origin  of  which  I should  very  much  like  to 
know 

1.  Of  anything  very  wonderful — “ That  bangs 
Banagher,  and  Banagher  beats  the  world.” 

Now  why  should  Banagher  (a  town-land  in  the 
CO.  Londonderry)  be  invincible  ? 

2.  As  black  as  Tode’s  cloak.” 

j Perhaps  tMs  should  be  a toad's  ” or  Todd's” 
cloak,  but  I have  given  it  exactly  as  I have  al- 
ways heard  it. 

3.  “ As  great  a liar  as  the  clock  of  Strabane.” 

Why  should  the  public  timepiece  of  Strabane 

be  selected  as  remarkable  for  mendacity  ? 

I have  also  sometimes  heard  a large  pin  called 
a great  stab.”  Can  anyone  illustrate  these  ? 

H.  S.  Skipiox. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham.  | 

MEAIflXG  or  THE  WORD  “ OsS,”  OR  OrSE.”—  ' 
In  The  Athenmun  of  April  20  appeared  a para-  i 
graph,  signed  J.  E.,”  on  the  derivation  of  oss : ! 

a word  used,  as  the  writer  states,  in  north  Shrop- 
shire, and  bearing  the  meamng  of  trying,  or 
attempting  to  do  something.  He  quotes  Harts- 
horne  for  ausse,  oss,  to  attempt,  essay,  try  at,  &:c., 
and  says  it  has  been  conjectured  to  come  from 
the  Latin  audeo,  ausus;  but  he  himself  considers 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  springs  from  ' 
the  Welsh  osi,  which  means,  to  offer  to  do,  to 
attempt.  Now  I have  long  been  familiar  with 
this  word,  which  is  in  common  use  in  Stafford- 
shire and  Warwickshire.  I have  always  heard  i 
it  pronounced  orse,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  i 
the  same  word.  In  those  counties  it  has  the 
additional  and  more  usual  meaning  of  begmmng — 
making  a first  attempt,  and  so  forth.  A friend  of 
mine,  a great  searcher  after  etymologies,  confi-  | 
dently  derived  the  word  from  the  Latin  ordior,  ' 
part,  orsus ; and  I quite  agreed  with  him.  So  it  is 
very  commonly  said,  that  such  a man  orsed  well ; ; 

meaning,  that  he  began  well,  or  attempted  well.  ' 

F.  C.  H. 

The  SotfG  oe  The  TROuBADorR  ” or  Mohitt 
Yeseties. — Signor  E.  B.  Tomi  of  Leghorn,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Swiss  Times,  dated  the  loth  of  April, 
sends  the  following  very  literal  rendering  of  the 
song,  with  which  Ml  tourists  to  Mount  Vesuvius 
are  greeted  by  The  Troubadour  ” on  arriving  at 
the  Hermitage  ” : ~ 

“ In  the  shadows  of  Vesuvius  sit  some  pilgrims  tired  and 
sore ; 

They  are  welcom’d  to.  the  mountain  by  the  wandering 
troubadour : 

He  sleeps  within  the  crater,  and  looks  so  lean  and  lank. 

And  sings  the  same  old  song  all  day  for  a single  franc  ! 

A chinking  franc  ! a chinking  franc  ! 

Give  the  troubadour  so  lank ! 

If  not,  he  will  you  thank 
For  even  half  a franc! 
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“ The  lizards  all  are  sleeping,  the  festive  pidchi  biting ; 
The  mountain’s  in  eruption,  the  cocchieri  fighting  I’* 
Then  give  me  a single  franc,  and  let  me  go  afar, 

To  strum  to  other  pilgrims  a tune  on  ray  old  guitar. 

A chinking  franc  ! a chinking  franc  ! 

Give  the  troubadour  so  lank ! 

If  not,  he  will  you  thank 
JFor  even  half  a franc ! ” 

Viator  (1.) 

T.  Fabd’s  Picture  of  ‘‘Sir  Walter  Scott 
SURROUNDED  BY  HIS  Friends.” — This  celebrated 
picture,  disposed  of  at  the  recent  sale  of  Gillott’s 
Collection  for  910  guineas,  cannot  he  styled  his- 
torical, as  the  authors  and  artists  therein  por- 
trayed never  met  together  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  illustrious  author.  It  is,  therefore, 
purely  an  imaginary  assembly.  The  names  men- 
tioned are — ^Sir  D.  Wilkie,  Sir  W.  Allan,  T.  Camp- 
bell, Tom  Moore,  Sir  W.  Ferguson,  Wordsworth, 
Professor  Wilson,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  A.  Constable, 
Bev.  G.  Crabbe,  H.  Mackenzie,  and  Hogg.  Now 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Thomas  Campbell,  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  at  a literary  party  at  my  house 
in  Waterloo  Place  in  the  year  1832.  On  my  pre- 
senting the  Shepherd  to  the  poet  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, he  exclaimed:  “There  is  only  one  Camp- 
bell in  the  world,  and  that’s  Tom  Campbell.”  To 
which,  in  high  glee,  the  latter  responded : “ And 
there’s  only  one  Hogg  in  the  world,  and  that’s 
Jamie  Hogg.”  James  Cochrane. 

Leicester  House,  Listell. 


MISERERE  CARVINGS. 

I have  in  preparation  a work  on  the  Early 
Sculptures  and  Carvings  in  Worcester  Cathedral, 
to  be  illustrated  by  photographs,  about  one  hun- 
dred in  number,  printed  by  a permanent  process 
from  negatives  that  for  the  first  time  have  been 
taken  from  the  originals,  and  taken  expressly  for 
this  work.  The  entire  series,  thirty-seven  in 
number,  of  the  original  Misereres  (a.d.  1375-1390) 
in  this  cathedral  will  constitute  an  important  sec- 
tion of  my  volume : and  it  has  been  urged  upon 
me  to  endeavour  to  discuss  somewhat  fully  the 
general  subject  of  Miserere  Carvings,  as  introduc- 
tory to  my  particular  notices  of  the  Worcester 
examples.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I am  now 
both  examining  various  series  of  these  remarkable 
and  most  interesting  relics  of  early  art,  and  seek- 
ing for  information  concern^|fe  them.  One  of  my 
greatest  difficulties  consists  to  ascertaining  where 
any  original  Misereres  are  still  in  existence.  Will 


* The  metre  is  the  same  as  the  original  one ; but  in 
singing  the  second  verse,  it  will  be  better  to  use  “ bite  ” 
and  “ fight  ” instead  of  the  double  rhymes.  I give  this 
hint  to  tourists  who  have  caught  the  tune,  and  perhaps 
the  pulchi  also ! 


the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  render  me  some  aid  in 
this  matter  ? Misereres  are  known  by  me  to  exist 
in  our  own  country  in  the  Cathedrals  of  Bristol, 
Carlisle,  Chester,  Chichester,  Ely,  Exeter,  Glou- 
cester, Hereford,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Norwich, 
Oxford,  Bipon,  Wells,  Winchester,  and  Wor- 
cester. I have  notes  upon  the  series  at  Exeter, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Norwich,  Bipon,  and  Wor- 
cester, and  I possess  photographs  only  of  the 
Worcester  series.  Misereres  also  remain  in  the 
following  churches  and  chapels : — Westminster 
Abbey  (Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel) ; St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor;  Winchester  School  Chapel; 
Beverley  Minster,  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley  ; Boston ; 
Christchurch,  Hants ; Ludlow ; King’s  Lynn ; 
Great  Malvern ; Maidstone ; the  churches  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  S within,  in  the  city  of  Norwich ; 
Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ; St.  Martin’s,  Lei- 
cester ; Nantwich ; the  Chapel  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege, Oxford ; St.  German’s,  Cornwall ; Sherborne ; 
Southwark ; Stratford-on-Avon ; Wakefield,  and 
Whalley  Abbey : of  these  I have  notes  upon  the 
series  at  Boston,  Malvern,  Maidstone,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  Wakefield,  and  I purpose  to  visit 
Ludlow.  I am  particularly  desirous  to  ascertain 
whether  photographs  of  any  of  these  series  are 
obtainable,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  existence  of 
any  examples  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list : 
all  notes  and  notices  also  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

The  Worcester  series  includes  two  examples  (I 
enclose  photographs  of  them  for  the  editor  of 
“ N.  & Q,.”)  which  I proceed  to  describe,  in  the 
hope  that  I may  obtain  at  any  rate  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  real  meaning. 

1.  Figure,  beardless,  in  loose,  flowing,  surplice- 
like robe,  with  large  open  sleeves,  from  which 
protrude  the  tight  sleeves  of  an  under  garment ; a 
very  large  hood  also  covers  the  head,  and  hangs 
down  over  the  shoulders.  This  figure,  seated, 
apparently  on  a short  bench,  of  which  the  end  that 
is  visible  has  elaborate  architectural  carving,  holds 
in  the  right  hand  a pen,  with  which  he  (or  she)  is 
in  the  act  of  writing  in  a very  large  book  spread 
open  upon  a lectern : and  with  the  left  hand  the 
figure  is  touching  a small  object  that  is  held  in  the 
beak  of  a large  bird — perhaps  an  eagle — which  with 
drooping  wings  stands  at  its  feet.  In  the  act  of 
flying  upwards,  above  the  knees  of  the  seated 
figure,  is  another  bird,  of  small  size,  which  has  its 
head  in  the  mouth  of  some  creature,  having  a 
collar  about  its  neck,  issuing  from  the  hood  of  the 
seated  figure  just  above  the  left  elbow.  The  sup- 
porters, or  side  compositions,  are,  the  dexter,  a 
man  lying  under  a tree ; and,  the  sinister,  a war- 
rener  (his  head  now  gone),  carrying,  by  a stall' 
over  his  shoulder,  a rabbit,  while  another  rabbit 
is  hastily  entering  its  burrow ; and  a creature — 
perhaps  a ferret,  coming  out  of  another  burrow — 
is  in  the  act  of  seizing  a third  rabbit. 
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2.  Figure;  uncertain  whetlier  tlie  figure  of  a 
man  or  a woman,  but  probably  tbe  latter,  nude, 
but  covered  with  a net  of  large  open  mesbes,  wbicb 
is  adjusted  after  tbe  manner  of  a garment.  Tbis 
figure,  having  long  waving  bair  parted  down  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  bead,  is  riding  on  a very  large  goat, 
grasping  one  of  its  borns  (tbe  other  born  is  gone) 
with  its  right  band,  while  with  its  left  band  it 
bolds  under  tbe  net  a rabbit.  Tbis  figure  also  is 
represented  with  its  right  foot  on  tbe  ground,  its 
left  leg,  wbicb  is  next  to  tbe  spectator,  being 
drawn  up  on  tbe  back  and  tbe  side  of  tbe  goat. 
Tbe  supporters  are  grotesque  human  faces,  from 
wbicb  issue  bunches  of  foliage.  Tbis  singular 
composition  has  been  compared  with  a miserere  in 
Norwich  Cathedral  (figured  in  Norfolk  Archcs- 
ologia,  ii.  251,  and  also  a woodcut  by  0.  Jewitt 
in  Murray’s  Handbook),  in  wbicb  a man,  probably 
a huntsman,  is  seated  on  a stag,  bolding  one  of  its 
antlers,  wearing  what  appears  to  be  a reticulated 
coat,”  and  having  under  bis  left  arm  a small  dog 
other  dogs,  certainly  bounds,  also  surround  the 
central  group.  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain whether  tbis  miserere  has  been  photographed, 
nor  have  I such  certain  information  as  would 
enable  me  to  determine  whether  tbis  man  is  carry- 
ing a net  over  bis  garments,  or  is  wearing — ac- 
cording to  tbe  Norfolk  Archceologia- — a garment 
made  of  some  netlike  fabric  or  with  a reticulated 
pattern.  My  friend  Mr.  James  Fowler  of  Wake- 
field has  directed  my  attention  to  a capital  near 
Archbishop  Scrope’s  tomb  in  tbe  choir  at  York,  in 
wbicb  is  sculptured  a man  covered  with  a net, 
riding  on  a goat,  which  be  bolds  by  one  of  its 
borns,  and  joining  in  tbe  pursuit  of  a bare  or 
rabbit,  with  a greyhound  and  another  dog.  In 
tbis  compositipn  several  trees  are  introduced,  and 
on  a bough  of  one  of  them  is  seated  a king, 
crowned,  and.  with  a drawn  sword,  as  though 
watching  tbe  sport.”  Tbe  Worcester  subject  has 
been  considered  to  represent  a woman  doing 
penance  for  incontinence  ; but  is  there  known  to 
be  any  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  such  a 
penance  was  ever  instituted  or  undergone  ? 

May  I also  ask  for  authenticated  examples  of  a 
fox  preaching  to  geese,  a bare  riding  on  a bound 
(as  at  Worcester),  a cat  banged  by  mice  or  rats 
(as  at  Malvern),  or  other  subjects  of  tbe  same 
retributive  order  ? Communications,  if  not  given 
in  tbe  form  of  Replies  ” in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  will 
reach  me  if  addressed  to  Mr.  Aldis,  Photographer, 
High  Street,  Worcester.  Chaeles  Botjtele. 


Abbots  of  Whalley  and  Sawley.  — There 
appears  to  be  much  confusion  relative  to  tbe 
exact  dates  when  tbe  last  abbots  of  Whalley  and 
Sawley  were  executed.  Dr.  Whitaker  in  bis 
IVhalleg  says  that  John  Paslew,  tbe  last  abbot  of 
Whalley,  was  executed  on  March  12,  153f ; and 


that  William  Trafford,  tbe  last  abbot  of  Sawley, 
bad  suffered  two  days  before,  or  March  10,  153y. 
Tbis  is  somewhat  varied  in  Whitaker’s  Craven, 
where  it  is  stated  that — “Fr.  Wil.  Trafford,  capi- 
tali  affectus  supplicio  a.d.  1537.”  In  Harland’s 
Sawley  Abbey,  p.  42,  we  find  that  ‘‘  Trafford  suf- 
fered capital  punishment  by  banging  at  Lancaster 
in  1537-8,”  and  tbis  agrees  with  what  is  stated 
by  Stevens  in  bis  Continuation  of  the  Monasticon, 
ii.  49,  who  put  the  event  as  happening  in  1538. 
In  tbe  Coucher  Book  of  Whalley  Abbey,  iv.  1175, 
there  is  an  entry  to  tbe  effect  that  The  Abba  of 
Whalley  was  put  down  anno  regius  28  Henrici 
octavi,  anno  domini  1537.”  From  tbe  Coucher 
Book  it  appears  that  tbe  real  dissolution  took 
place  in  1639,  the  ^states  being  sold  April  12  to 
John  Braddyll,  Esq.  Richard  Pollard,  Esq.,  tbe 
king’s  surveyor,  came  down  and  let  the  demesnes, 
tbe  first  half-year’s  rent  being  due  Michaelmas, 
1537 ; so  that  Braddyll  was  first  tenant  and  then 
owner.  What  then  are  tbe  true  dates' to  be  affixed 
to  these  several  transactions  ? 

T.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill. — Are  there  any 
recognised  portraits  in  Trumbull’s  picture  of  tbis 
battle,  engraved  by  J.  Gr.  Miiller,  and  published, 
1798,  by  A.  C.  de  Poggi,  New  Bond  Street? 

H.  D.  C. 

[There  was  doubtless  a key  to  Muller’s  print  of  “The 
Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,”  for  there  is  one  for  the  com- 
panion print,  “The  Death  of  General  Frazer,”  which  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of  the  portraits  might  be 
identified  looking  at  a collection  of  contemporaneous 
heads.] 

Bell  Inscription  at  Church-Kirk,  near 
Blackburn.— There  is  a bell  at  Church-Kirk, 
near  Blackburn,  wbicb  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Whalley  Abbey  after  its  dissolution 
on  tbe  attainder  of  Paslew,  tbe  last  abbot.  If  so, 
it  must  have  been  ordered  by  him  before  tbe  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  for  the  date  given  in  tbe  inscrip- 
tion happens  to  be  that  of  bis  execution,  which 
took  place  in  March,  153f.  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  in- 
scription runs  thus— 

“Maria  ben  ic  van  Deeter  Vauden  Ghein 

GHEGOTEN  INT  JAER  MCCCCCXXXVII.” 

What  is  known  of  tbis  Dutch  bellfounder,  and 
where  are  there  any  others  wbicb  were  manufac- 
tured by  him  ? T.  T.  W. 

James  Besson  : Dublin  Newspapers.  — I 
should  be  glad  of  information  respecting  a book 
with  tbe  following '<Mtle  : — 

“ Thdatre  des  Instrumens  ' mathematiques  et  me- 
chaniques  de  Jacques  Besson,  Dauphinois,  Docte  Mathe- 
maticien.  A Lyon,  1594.” 

It  contains  sixty  plates  of  curious  inventions. 

I also  wish  to  know  tbe  date  of  tbe  earliest 
Dublin  daily  paper,  and  also  tbe  earliest  Dublin 
weekly  paper.  I have  a volume  of  The  Dublin 
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Weekly  Journal  containing  two  years,  1725  and 
1726.  Is  it  true  that  Dean  Swift  contributed  to 
its  pages  ? K.  W.  Binns. 

Worcester. 

[James  Besson  was  an  ingenious  French  mechanician » 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Orleans  in  1569,  and  author 
of  some  scientific  works  highly  esteemed  in  their  day. 
His  Theqtrum  Instrumentorum  et  Machinarum,  1578,  fol. 
subsequently  augmented  by  Paschalis,  was  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  For  notices  of  his  Theatre 
des  Instrumens  mathematiques  et  mechaniques,  consult 

Brunet’s  Manuel,  ed.  1860,  ii.  829-30. About  the  year 

1700  a newspaper  called  Pue's  Occurrences  was  established 
in  Dublin  ; and  in  1725  appeared  the  Dublin  Evening 
Post — both  were  daily  papers.  The  venerable  Dublin 
Journal,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Swift,  first  appeared  on 
March  27,  1725.  It  was  published  originally  twice 
weekly,  and  subsequently  thrice  weekly.  We  advise  our 
correspondent  to  consult  Madden’s  History  of  Irish  Peri- 
odical Literature,  vol.  ii.] 

Black  John.” — A caricature  by  Gillray  or 
Rowlandson,  entitled  Diversions  at  Hatfield, 
1789,”  represents  an  ar'chery-ground  with  various 
male  and  female  characters.  In  a dialogue  of  the 
usual  coarseness  of  that  date  occur  the  words 
“ Black  John  is  a good  one.”  Can  any  one  in- 
form me  who  was  “Black  John,”  and  to  what 
political  or  social  event  the  caricature  refers  ? 

Lady  Mary  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  first  Mar- 
quis of  Downshire,  married  in  1773  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  in  1789  was  advanced  to 
the  marquisate ; and  in  Walpole’s  Letters,  under 
date  July  9,  1789,  she  is  described  as  being  a 
warm  patroness  of  archery.*  M.  E,  Z. 

David  Garrick. — The  following  is  a news- 
paper cutting  pasted  in  an  old  scrap-book : — 

“ In  the  early  part  of  Garrick’s  career,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  a tragedy  was  produced  in  which  Eoscius  sus- 
tained the  part  of  a king.  Though  there  was  nothing 
remarkably  brilliant  in  the  play,  it  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion until  the  fifth  act,  when  Garrick,  as  the  dying 
monarch,  divided  his  empire  between  his  two  sons  in  the 
following  line : — 

‘ Jointly  ’twixt  you  my  crown 
I do  bequeath ! ’ 

When  a quaint  man,  getting  up  in  the  pit,  rejoined— 

‘ Then,  gods  ! they’ve  got  just  half-a-crown  a-piece  ! ’ 

“ This  threw  the  whole  house  into  such  a comic  confu- 
sion that  not  another  word  of  the  tragedy  was  uttered  on 
the  stage.” 

I wish  to  know  wlietber  tkere  is  any  founda- 
tion for  tbe  above  j and  if  so,  tbe  name  of  the 
tragedy.  Sparks  H.  Williams. 

18,  Kensington  Crescent,  W. 

Queek  Henrietta  Maria. — Where  could  I 
find  a list  of  the  persons  who  composed  the  house- 
hold of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.  ? 

C.  E.  E.  C. 

[Some  notices  of  the  household  of  Queen  Henrietta 

[*  The  Hertfordshire  Archers  did  themselves  the  honour 
to  confer  the  freedom  of  their  society  on  the  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury.  See  the  diploma  in  Hansard’s  Book  of 
Archery,  1840,  p.  152. — Ed.  ] 


Maria  will  be  found  in  Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,  edit.  1851,  v.  444-447.] 

Houston  oe  Houston.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  furnish  me  with  particulars  of  this  ancient 
family  ? * Who  is  now  the  head  of  the  family  ? 
What  relation  was  Sir  William  Houstoun,  *Bart. 
(creation  1836),  who  was  bom  in  1766,  to  Sir 
John  Houstoun  of  that  Ilk,  who  died  in  1751, 
when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct  ? Were  they 
of  the  same  family  ? B.  I.  L.  L. 

loLANTHE.  — Who  was  lolanthe  ? The  name 
does  not  appear  in  Lempriere  or  other  classical 
dictionaries.  G.  N.  D. 

Lexicographical  Error  ? — In  Liddell  and 
Scott’s  Lexicon,  5th  ed.,  1864,  under  the  word 
dagivSs,  it  is  said,  6agiv6s‘=-0aixei6s,  only  found  in 
neut.  pi.  da/j.Li'CL  as  adv.  =:  ddya,  Bind.  O.  1,  85 ; 
Xen.  Mem.,  3,  11,  5.  Now  in  the  Xeiil/aua  of  Bion 
this  very  word  is  found  in  the  feminine  — ’E/c 
Qagivris  paQdqiyyos  — in  a passage  quoted  by  me  in 
N.  & Q.”  4“^  S.  ix.  167.  Will  any  one  explain  to 
me  how  such  an  oversight  as  this  could  have 
arisen,  or  whether  I am  wrong  in  regarding  it  as 
an  error  ? Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

[Under  the  word  pcvyg-fj,  yj^pcoyr],  a fracture,  will  be 
found  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  6th  edition,  puyixos,  6, 
another  word  in  the  passage  cited  above,  and  a reference 
to  Bion,  Fr.  15.] 

Elizabeth,  Countess  oe  Lincoln. — Edward 
Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  born  1512,  died  1585, 
was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  and  widow  of  Gil- 
bert Lord  Talboys.  I am  anxious  to  know  where 
and  when  she  died,  and  where  she  was  buried. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Duke  oe  Monmouth. — Can  you  give  any  ac- 
count of  a medal  struck  in  memory  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Duke  of  Monmouth  ? It  is  about  the  size 
of  a crown  piece.  On  the  obverse  is  a bust  of  the 
duke  with  the  inscription  “Jacobus  infelix  dux 
Monumethensis.”  The  reverse  represents  the  head 
of  the  duke  decapitated,  with  three  jets  of  blood 
issuing  from  the  mouth,  and  the  inscription 
“ Hunc  sanguinem  libo  Deo  liberatori.”  Below, 
“ Caesa  cervix  . Loh : Julij  1685.”  Is  this  medal 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  is  it  known  to  collec- 
tors, because  there  is  a tradition  in  the  family  of 
Teale  that  only  six  of  these  medals  were  ever 
struck  ? This  family  of  Teale  is  supposed  to  be 
descended  through  the  Cardonnels  from  a natural 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  called  Mary 
Hicks.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  throw 
any  light  on  the  existence  of  this  Mary  Hicks  ? 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Sandford.  A.  P. 

[The  inscription  on  the  medal  commemorating  the  be- 
heading of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  an  obwous  allusion 

[*Some  account  of  the  baronets  of  Houston  will  be 
found  in  “N.  & Q.”  S.  x.  81,  157,  251.— Ed.] 
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to  the  words  of  Thrasea  when  his  veins  were  opened  by 
order  of  Nero.  He  sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  floor,  and 
calling  to  him  the  officer  who  attended  the  execution  of  the 
emperor’s  order,  said  to  him — “ Libamus  Jovi  Liberatori.” 
(Tacitus,  Annal.  xvi.  c.  35.)  A specimen  of  this  medal 
exists  in  the  British  Museum  ; it  is  not  so  rare  as  some 
other  medals  of  that  duke,  and  there  are  certainly  more 
than  six  examples  known.  It  is  engraved  in  Van  Loon’s 
MedaUic  History,  iii.  307  ; Snelling,  plate  xxiv.  fig.  9 ; 
and  the  MedaUic  History  of  England,  1790,  plate  xxxviii. 
fig.  9.  Some  notices  of  the  Cardonnel  family  are  given  in 
“N.  & Q.”  2nd  s.  X.  239,  456  ; xi.  335, 378.] 

National  Charactekistics.  — - Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  Religio  Medici,  part  ii.  § 4,  has  these 
four  lines : — 

“ Le  mutin  Anglois,  et  le  bravache  Escossois  ; 

Le  bougre  Italien,  et  le  fol  Fran9ois ; 

Le  poltron  Komain,  le  larron  de  Gascogne, 
L’Espagnol  superbe,  et  I’Alleman  y vrogne.” 

Are  these  four  halting  verses  his  own,  or  a quo- 
tation ? If  the  latter,  whence  ? ' H.  K. 

The  Pathway  to  Canaan.” — I have  an  old 
book  with  this  title,  written  by  William  Attersoll, 
minister  of  the  word  of  God  at  Islield  in  Sussex. 
It  is  printed  by  William  Jaggard,  dwelling  in 
Barbican,  1609.  The  latter  portion  of  the  book 
from  p.  434  is  missing.  I shall  be  glad  to  know 
how  many  pages  of  the  book  are  wanting. 

Thos.  Eatclifee. 

[No  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum.] 

The  Plant  Basil.  — What  are  the  peculiar 
properties  of  basil  ? In  one  of  Keats’s  poems  the 
lady  is  made  to  bury  the  heart  of  her  dead  lover 
in  a pot  of  basil,  which  she  kept  near  her.  Why 
basil  more  than  any  other  plant  ? 

0.  F.  Blackburn. 

[The  ancients  had  a curious  notion  relative  to  the  plant 
basil  {Ocyrnum  hasilicum),  viz.  that  there  is  a property 
in  basil  to  propagate  scorpions,  and  that  b3'-  the  smell 
thereof  they  are  bred  in  the  brains  of  men.  Others  deny 
this  wonderful  property,  and  make  basil  a simple  antidote. 
See  more  about  this  plant  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  viii.  40.] 

Saxony. — I am  wishful  to  meet  with  a history, 
either  in  English,  German,  or  French,  wherein  is 
given  a detailed  account  of,  and  the  motives  (if 
any)  for  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
the  ‘‘  state  ” of  Saxony  among  the  different 
branches  of  its  royal  house,  which  eventually  pro- 
duced those  of  Saxony  (kingdom),  Saxe  Coburg 
and  Gotha,  Saxe  Altenberg,  &c.  Can  any  of  your 
historical  or  German  contributors  aid  me  in  my 
search  ? A Student. 

The  Scottish  Prayer-Book,  as  issued  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I.,  has  lately  been  before  public 
notice.  Permit  me  to  fu'  ish  an  extract  on  the 
subject  from  the  valuable  little  book  issued  in 
1847  by  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Hall.  I would  espe- 
cially ask  attention  to  the  peculiar  copy  described 
in  the  closing  paragraph,  and  ask  whether  during 


the  past  twenty-five  years  any  similar  copy  has 
been  brought  to  light  ? — 

All  the  copies  (of  the  Scottish  Praj^er-Book)  he  (the 
editor)  has  seen  range  under  one  or  other  of  two  classes  : 
distinguishable  at  once,  by  the  one  having,  and  the  other 
not  having  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  and  after  the  word 
Finis,  the  word  Certaine  subjoined,  as  if  intended  for  the 

catch- word  to  a page  yet  to  come To  account  for 

the  word  certaine  the  circumstance  maj'  be  mentioned, 
that  in  the  English  Prayer-Book  of  1632  (the  edition  used 
by  the  king  in  his  revision),  after  the  Psalms,  were 
added  as  (then)  usual  ‘ Certaine  Godly  Pra^’ers  to  be  used 
for  Sundry  Purposes.’  Now,  on  a fly-leaf  at  the  end  of 
the  Scotch  Praj’^er-Book  of  1637  in  the  library  at  Lam- 
beth is  an  entry  made  of  a note  by  Laud  : ‘ His  Majesty 
commands  that  these  Prayers  foUowinge,  or  any  other 
(for  they  are  different  in  several  editions),  be  all  left  out, 
and  not  printed  in  your  Liturgye.’  Strangely  enough, 
however,  there  exists  at  least  a solitary’-  copy,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  George  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  Cheltenham  (and 
probably  others  may  come  to  light),  where  the  last  leaf 
of  the  Psalter  is  actually  followed  by  two  other  leaves  of 
‘ Certaine  Godly  Prayers,’  as  just  mentioned.  The  prayers 
are  not  complete,  but  the  leaves  are  of  the  same  colour 
and  texture,  and  apparently  of  the  same  type  and  press 
as  the  book  itself : perhaps  printed  by  mistake  as  a por- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Liturg}^  or  perhaps  only  taken  out  of 
an  edition  of  the  English.  But  the  editor  inclines  to 
think  them  genuine.”  — Reliquics  Liturgicce,  I.  xxx.- 
xxxiii. 

S.  M.  S. 

Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan. — The  writer 
of  this  note  is  preparing  a sketch  of  the  life  of  the  , 
late  Admiral  Sir  Richard  J.  Strachan,  K.C.B.,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  any  information  or  letters  i 
regarding  him.  Any  communications  sent  to  the 
Editor  will  be  quickly  and  carefully  returned. 

Surname  of  Hope. — I have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  Scottish  surname  Hope 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  English  Hill.  (See 
Lower,  Halliwell,  and  .Jamieson’s  dictionaries.) 
The  following  passage  from  Robert  Chambers’s 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (ed.  1869)  gives  a dif-  i 
ferent  account  of  its  origin.  Will  some  one  tell 
me  which  is  correct  ? 

“ It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Hopes  are  one  of 
several  Scottish  families,  possessing  high  rank  and  great  . 
wealth,  which  trace  their  descent  from  merchants  in  Edin- 
burgh : ‘ The  Hopes  are  of  French  extraction,  from 
Picard3%  It  is  said  they  were  originally  Houblon,  and 
had  their  name  from  the  plant  [hop]  and  not  from  esper- 
ance  [the  virtue  in  the  mind].  The  first  that  came  over 
was  a domestic  of  Magdalen  of  France,  queen  of  James  V. ; 
and  of  him  are  descended  all  the  eminent  families  of  the 
Hopes.  This  John  Hope  set  up  as  a merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh ; and  his  son,  by  Bessie  or  Elizabeth  Gumming,  is 
marked  as  a member  of  our  first  Protestant  General 
Assemblj',  anno  1560.’  p.  87. 

For  the  above  statement  the  author  gives  ‘^A 
Memoir  by  Sir  Archibald  Steuart  Denham,  in  the 
publications  of  the  Maitland  Club,”  as  his  au- 
thority. K.  P.  D.  E. 

WiMBORNE  Minster. — Will  your  correspondent 
(4*^  S.  ix.  318)  tell  me  when  W^imborne  Minster 
“ was  converted  into  a stable  by  the  forces  under  i 
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Cromwell,”  and  give  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment ? I am  compiling  a list  of  such  atrocities, 
and  if  contemporary  evidence  be  forthcoming,  will 
add  this  to  the  number.  Edwakd  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


ETYMOLOGY  OF  “ HARROWGATE.” 

(4^**  S.  \\n.  passim ; ix.  20,  121,  203,  303.) 

By  Harlow  (Herlaw  in  the  charters)  = the  bury- 
ing ground  of  the  army,  I mean  the  place  where 
the  army  buried  their  dead  after  battle.  By  a 
genuine  A.-S.  word  I mean  one  that  is  not  a com- 
pound, as  Harrowthwaite  is,  or  one  that  can  be 
traced  up  to  the  A.-S.  period,  but  not  higher.  See 
the  Professor  of  A.-S.  on  Winslow  and  Harwich, 
“ Winnes-hlaw  = Winslow,  pugnse  tumulus ; Here- 
wic  = here,  an  army,  Wic  = a station.”  And  see 
also  his  A.-S.  Die.  for  proof  of  Harrow  and  Har- 
rowgate  being  from  here  = an  army.  Thus,  “ Here, 
herge,  herige  — an  army,  a depopulation;  Hergian 
= to  act  as  an  army,  to  vex,  afflict ; Hyrwe  = a 
harrow;  Hyrwian  = vex,  affiict.  Harrow 

is  spelt  Hearge  in  Doomsday  Book,  but  well  did 
the  old  English  scribe  after  the  Conquest  know 
what  it  meant,  and  what  form  it  ought  then  to 
assume.  See  the  Imperial  Diet.  In  Thorpe’s 
and  in  Kemble’s  Charters  are  the  words  “ id  est 
set  Hearge  HerefreSing  lond  : ” which  is  conclu- 
sive that  the  commanding  position  of  Harrow  was 
the  very  place  the  army  held,  and  where  they 
made  peace.  A glance  at  the  indices  to  Thorpe’s 
and  Kemble’s  Charters  will  show  that  seventeen 
out  of  twenty  of  the  names  of  places  now  com- 
mencing with  har  were  in  the  originals  her  and 
here.  As  to  ard  and  har  ever  being  interchange- 
able, the  complete  dissimilarity  of  the  initial  and 
terminal  letters  precludes  the  possibility.  The 
assertion  of  W.  B.  that  the  words  army  and  bat- 
tle never  enter  into  the  composition  of  nomencla- 
ture,” is  contrary  to  every  work  upon  the  subject, 
as  Cath,  here,  wig,  and  win,  in  the  names  of  places 
are  always  considered  as  certain  indications  to  th# 
contrary.  C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 


I concur  in  your  remark  that  this  subject  is 
about  exhausted.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  portion  of  this  name,  roio  or  oiv,  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  found  united  to  the  Danish 
postfixes  gate  and  thwaite  establishes  a presump- 
tion that  it  is  Scandinavian.  The  postfix  den  is 
not  Celtic.  The  vocable  row,  interchangeable 
with  raw,  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
other  Scandinavian  place  names,  and  may  be 
Gothic  ra,  boundary,  demarcation,  limit.  W.  B. 
cites  as  “ evidence  ” (!)  of  the  derivation  of  Har- 
row from  Ard  that  we  find  it  in  what  he  calls  the 


intermediate  stage  of  Arrod,  whence  he  proceeds 
to  Arrod  Foot,  near  Plumpton,”  though  when 
we  reach  this  point  we  seem  no  nearer  Harrow 
than  before.  ‘‘ Obohornby,”Ormshead,  obviously 
corrupted  from  Op-horn-by,  is  purely  Danish.  As 
descriptive  of  lowlands,  W.B.  cites  among  others 
the  name  ‘^Kensal,”  of  which  we  have  a familiar 
example  in  the  place  called  Kensal  Green,  situated 
upon  an  eminence. 

It  would  be  a prodigal  waste  of  time  and  of 
your  valuable  space  to  follow  W^.  B.  through  a 
labyrinth  of  topographical  puzzles,  in  which  he 
bewilders  himself  and  convinces  nobody.  He  who 
can  find  ard  in  Finch  may  see  a coffin  in  a flake  erf 
soot.  Ed.  Constantine. 


I cannot  agree  with  W.  B.  that  the  names 
Caractacus,  Cassivelaunus,  and  Boadicea  are,  when 
analyzed,  commonplace.  The  rendering  of  Prince 
Vortigern  as  “Prince  Greenhorn  ” will  do  very 
well  tor  greenhorns.  A more  reasonable  ety- 
mology would  be  from  vor-tighearn,  great  lord  or 
chief.  B.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


HOTCHPOT. 

S.  ix.  180,  248,  306,  374.) 

Littleton’s  words  are : — 

“ En  cel  case,  le  baron,  ne  le  ferae,  avera  riens  pur  lour 
purpartie  de  le  dit  remnant,  sinon  que  ils  voilent  mitter 
lour  terres  dones  en  frankmarriage  en  hotchpot  ovesque  le 
remnant  de  la  terre  ovesque  sa  soer.  Et  si  issint  ils  ne 
voilent  fa3're,  donques  le  puisne  poet  tener  et  occupier 
meme  le  remnande,  et  prendra  a luy  les  profits  tantsole- 
ment.  Et  il  semble,  que  cest  parol  'hotchpot^  est  en 
English  a pudding  ; car  en  tiel  pudding  n’est  commune- 
ment  raise  un  chose  tantsolement,  mes  un  chose  ovesque 
autres  choses  ensemble.  Et  pur  ceo  il  covient  en  tiel 
case  de  mitter  les  terres  dones  en  frankmarriage  ovesque 
les  auters  terres  en  hotchpot,  si  le  baron  et  sa  feme  voilent 
aver  ascun  part  en  les  auters  terres.” — Littleton,  lib.  iiL 
cap.  2,  sec.  267. 

Coke’s  commentary  on  the  passage  is  : — 

“ Hutspot  or  hotspot  is  an  old  Saxon  word,  and  signi* 
fieth  so  much  as  Littleton  here  speaks.  And  the  French 
use  hotchpot  for  a commixion  of  divers  things  together. 
It  signifieth  here  metaphorically  in  partem  positio.  In 
English  we  use  to  say  hodgepodge : in  Latine  farrago  or 
miscellaneum.'’ 

The  marginal  references  in  Coke  upon  Littleton 
on  this  and  other  places  are  — Britton,  c.  72 ; 
4 Edw.  HI.  49 ; 6 Edw.  HI.  30  ; 10  Edw.  HI.  38 ; 
24  Edw.  HI.  27.  Eitzherbert’s  Natura  Brevium, 
262 ; Legist.  320  ; Fleta,  lib.  v.  c.  9,  p.  314 ; Brac- 
ton,  lib.  ii.  fob  77,  1.  5 and  fol.  428. 

The  law  of  frankmarriage  has  long  been  obso- 
lete, but  the  term  “ hotchpot  ” is  still  in  daily  use 
among  conveyancers  to  describe  a common  clause 
in  settlements  and  wills,  by  which  persons  taking 
a share  in  settled  funds  under  a partial  appoint- 
ment are  precluded  from  taking  a distributive 
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share  in  the  unappointed  fund  without  bringing 
the  appointed  share  into  hotchpot.  J.  F.  M. 

Mr.  Tew’s  note  that  Bohun  proves  “ hotchpot 
to  be  a custom  confined  to  the  City  of  London,” 
but  that  he  “ can  throw  no  light  on  the  date  of  its 
origin  or  repeal,”  is  positively  ludicrous.  Hotch- 
pot is  not  a law  or  a custom  to  be  repealed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  a legal  term  for  a process  which 
must  have  taken  place  since  society  began,  and 
must  continue  whilst  society  lasts — namely,  the 
lumping  together  for  the  purpose  of  division  pro- 
‘perty  of  every  description.  The  term  has  been 
used  in  wills  and  settlements  from  remote  anti- 
quity, and  is  to  be  found  in  every  marriage  settle- 
ment of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Tew  has  completely 
misapprehended  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from 
Bohun.  The  custom  of  London  referred  to  by 
Bohun  was  not  bringing  property  into  hotchpot 
which  was  common  to  the  whole  kingdom,  but  a 
peculiar  local  interpretation  of  the  presump- 
tions arising  from  advancement  to  a child  within 
the  City  of  London.  Elsewhere  the  child  ad- 
vanced could  claim  his  full  share  of  his  father’s 
goods  on  bringing  his  advancement  into  hotchpot, 
unless  he  was  expressly  excluded ; but  by  the 
custom  of  London  an  advancement  was  presumed 
to  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  child’s  share  of  his 
father’s  goods,  unless  it  was  expressly  declared  to 
the  contrary.  Tewars. 

The  following  extract  from  Minshew’s  Guide 
into  the  Tongues,  1627,  may  be  of  use  to  Mr.  Chat- 

TOCK  : — 

“ Hotchepot  (in  partem  positio')  a law  terme.  Littleton 
saith,  that  literally  it  signifietli  a pudding  mixed  with 
divers  ingredients  ; but  metaphorical!}^  a coinmixion  or 
piitting  together  of  lands,  for  the  equal  division  of  them 
being  so  put  together.  Examples  you  have  divers  in 
him,  fol.  55,  and  vi.  Britton,  fol.  119.  There  is  in  the 
Civill  Law  collatio  honorum  answerable  unto  it,  whereby 
if  a childe  advanced  by  the  father  in  his  lifetime  doe 
after  his  father’s  decease  challenge  a childe’s  part  with 
the  rest,  hee  must  cast  in  all  that  formerly  hee  had  re- 
ceived, and  then  take  out  an  equall  share  with  the  others.” 
De  Collat.  honorum,  lib.  37,  tit.  6. 

In  Cowel’s  Interpreter,  1701,  is  a very  lucid 
explanation  of  this  old  custom,  and  it  is  also 
noticed  in  Blount’s  Glossographia  (1684),  and  in 
The  Moderne  World  of  Words  (1696).  No  men- 
tion is  here  made  of  the  custom  having  been  con- 
fined to  the  City  of  London,  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  deriving  the  law  term  from  the 
dish,  and  not  the  dish  from  the  law  term.  In 
Skinner’s  Etymologicon,  1671,  hotclipot  or  hodge- 
podge is  merely  spoken  of  as  “vox  coquinaria,” 
and  is  derived  from  the  French  hochepot,  “ hocher, 
quatere,  et  pot,  olla.”  To  hotch,  in  the  sense  of 
shaking,  is  a north-country  provincialism  still  in 
use.  I recently  heard  this  word  used  in  Derby- 
shire by  a labourer  who  was  sifting  some  gravel. 

Hazelwood,  Belper.  J.  CHARLES  Cox. 


^ I demur  against  the  repeated  assertion  that  the 
dish  hodge-podge  is  derived  from  the  law  phrase,  i 
It  is  very  much  more  probable  that  the  law  phrase  1 
(clearly  metaphorical)  is  derived  from  the  dish.  In  I 
the  Liber  Cure  Cocorum  (early  fifteenth  century)  i 
there  is  a recipe  for  “ gose  in  a hogge  pot  ” ; and  i 
Haiti  well  quotes  from  the  Forme  of  Cury,  “Gees  ; 
inhoggepot.”  The  term  passed  into  metaphorical  ( 
use  at  an  early  date,  as  we  see  in  the  following  I 
quotation  from  the  poems  of  John  Audelay  (fif-  [ 
teenth  century)  : — i 

“ Sum  men  sayn  these  sele  frerys  thai  han  no  consyans,  \ 
A mon  to  take  vii.  salerys  trental  zif  thai  ma}%  I 
And  cast  ham  in  a hogpoch  togedur  fore  to  daunce. 

Hit  ys  no  ferly  thaz  the  folke  in  hom  thai  han  no  fay.” 

Percy  Soc.  p.  29. 

In  the  play  of  The  Return  from  Parnassus 
(Hawkins’s  English  Drama,  iii.  262)  there  is  some 
quibbling  upon  Littleton’s  law-use  of  the  phrase, 
and  the  culinary  use  of  it.  i 

John  Addis,  M.A. 
Eustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 


OX  THE  TRANSMUTATION  OF  LIQUIDS. 

(4th  s,  ix.  235,  328.) 

[ 

A few  weeks  ago  you  permitted  me  to  make  a i 
few  remarks  on  “ The  Separation  of  Liquids,”  1 
which  I did  partly  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  | 
would  be  further  illustrated  by  some  of  your  j 
many  learned  contributors.  I have  to  thank  Mr. 
Hyde  Clarke  for  his  observations ; and  with  re-  i 
gard  to  iron,  no  doubt  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  r is  oftener  toned  down  into  a semi-voweU 
without  being  actually  suppressed.  But  what  I 
meant  was,  that  many  persons,  who  could  easily  | 
say  i-ron,  find  a difficulty  in  saying  ir(o)n,  and 
therefore  pronounce  it  distinctly  i-on. 

The  anteposition  of  the  liquid-labial  m before 
a mute-labial  is  a phonetic  corruption  especially  ! 
common  in  the  meridional  tongues,  both  with  the 
ancients  and  with  the  moderns.  Thus  the  Greek 
lab,  “ take,”  became  in  the  present  stem  lamban. 
Instances  might  be  multiplied,  not  only  from  the 
<®lder  and  later  Greek,  but  from  Latin,  modern 
Italian,  &c.  And  this  law  of  “ labial  reduplica- 
tion,” as  well  as  the  similar  laws  of  dental  and 
guttural  reduplication— when  n is  inserted  before 
a dental  or  a guttural — will  frequently  help  us 
out  in  a derivation.  (I  add  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion a mefi’e  suggestion  which  occurs  to  me.  Is 
omphalos=^ops  halos;  and  did  it  mean  “the  eye  ofj 
the  sea” — which  it  does  mean — before  it  meant 
“ navel  ” ? Thus  op  + halos  — ophalos  ~ , by  the  law 
referred  to,  omphalos.')  The  general  law  may  be 
thus  stated. 

A single  consonant,  in  composition  after  a short 
vowel — whether  this  vowel  be  short  by  nature, 
or  taken  in  exchange  for  a corresponding  long 
vowel — is  frequently  doubled ; and  it  is  not  rare  . 
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to  find  the  first  of  the  two,  if  it  he  a mute,  modi- 
fied into  its  corresponding  liquid:  a labial  into 
m*,  a dental  into  n,  a guttural  into  n. 

Examples  : Gr.  lah,  lamhano ; lyla  (pletho) , pim- 
pla;  ambrotos;  Gr.  chad^  e-chand-ane  (Theoc. 
xiii.  57)  ; hedomai,  liandano ; Gr.  eneh  (used  as 
aor.  of  phero),  enenh. 

The  alliance  of  n with  the  gutturals  is  illus- 
trated by  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  gg ; as 
phalaggos,  pron.  phalangos. 

Transmutation  of  liquids  is  of  two  kinds : (1.) 
When  a liquid  is  transmuted  with  another  con- 
sonant ; (2.)  When  one  liquid  is  transmuted  into 
another.  All  I can  do  is  to  give  a few  examples, 
leaving  a fuller  treatment  of  the  phenomena  for  a 
less  limited  opportunity. 

(1.)  Qr.  pino,  drink”;  root  piF--f  hatbibo; 
— Gr.  rheF  {rheo,  flow  ”)  ; cognate  roots  rhad 
and  rhain  (whence  our  “ rain  ”)  ; — Gr.  5020,  r.  saF 
(whence  save  ”) ; Lat.  sa{r)vus  and  sa{n)us’, — Gr. 
phaino,  r.  phaF  and  pTiaFn)  Gr.  cholos,  r.  choF : 
where  a liquid  has’  been  introduced  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  lost  digamma.  More  familiar  in- 
stances are  lacyyma  (L.)  for  dakruon  (G.) ; odor 
for  olor ; mogis  for  molis ; martur  for  martus ; 
tharros  for  tharsos,  &c.  The  doubling  of  con- 
sonants, as  ellabe  for  elabe;  and  the  melting  of  one 
consonant,  in  composition,  into  that  which  suc- 
ceeds it — as  collapse  (con  + 1),  immerse  (in  + m), 
assent  (ad  + s),  are  phenomena  not  peculiar  to  the 
liquids. 

The  transmutation  of  liquids  amongst  them- 
selves is  of  a somewhat  more  interesting  character. 
As  examples  from  the  Greek  we  may  adduce  tio, 
tino,  timao;  nin.  (Dor.  and  Att.),  min  (Ion.) ; enthon, 
Dor.  for  elthon;  kribanos^  klibanos;  Sans,  pancliany 
Gr.  pente,  pemptos.  Gr.  me  becomes  Lat.  ne ; Gr. 
numphe  becomes  Lat.  nympTia  and  lympha.  Of  a 
parallel  nature  is  the  use  of  such  forms  as  emenai, 
tlemenaiy  for  einai,  tlenai.  To  come  to  something 
still  more  familiar,  there  is  doubtless  a phonetic  or 
“diatonic”  connection  amongst  the  four  liquids 
or  semivowels — uttered  as  they  are  by  various 
modes  and  degrees  of  the  stoppage  of  the  air-pipe — 
which  renders  some  more  easy  of  pronunciation, 
in  certain  mouths,  than  the  rest.  A difficulty  is 
most  frequently  found  with  I and  r,  which  are 
nearest  to  each  other  in  character.  I have  often 
heard  one  pronounced  for  the  other— generally  r 
for  I ; though  in  Aurora  Leigh  we  read — 

“ The  little  creature  almost  loves  me  now. 

And  calls  my  name  ‘ Alola,’  stripping  off 
The  rs  like  thorns,  to  make  it  smooth  enough 
To  take  between  his  dainty  milk-fed  lips.” 

I had  marked  many  more  words  to  serve  as 
illustrations ; but  for  fear  of  being  tedious  I will 
only  refer  to  a word  which  I mentioned  in  a 

* Compare  the  -^olic  peda  for  meta,  &c.  (Thiersch, 
239.) 

t Digarama  : a labial. 


previous  noie~Bretwalda.  I believe  it  to  be  a 
contraction  of  “ Brittonum-walda  ” ; a doubly  cor- 
rupt hybrid,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  walda  is  a Latin- 
ised form  of  A.-S.  ivarde,  “ defender.” 

Lewis  Sergeant. 


Hotjseling  Cloths  (4*^  S.  ix.  318,  375.)— 
The  answers  given  about  houseling  cloths  make 
a short  reply  necessary  from  another  side.  Like 
a large  number  of  other  things  which  I will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  allude  to,  the  use  of  the 
houseling  cloth  was  discontinued  at  the  time  of 
the  change  of  religion  in  England,  from  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  wanted  it.  I purposely  abstain 
from  any  remarks  on  a fact  in  which  I have  no 
interest.  But  your  correspondents,  in  making 
their  answers,  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  obtain 
information  which  could  easily  have  been  had,  I 
give  it  now.  In  every  Catholic  church,  domestic 
chapel,  or  mission  chapel  in  England,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  cloth  for  communi- 
cants is,  and  always  has  been,  in  use.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

A Coincidence  (4‘**  S.  ix.  317.)— To  these 
quotations  might  be  added  the  questions  and 
answers  that  appeared  in  Punch  some  years  ago : — 
“ What  is  mind  ? no  matter. 

What  is  matter  ? never  mind.” 

Chthbert  Bede. 

Lines  by  Andre  ChLnier  (4**^  S.  viii.  414.) — 
The  copy  of  these  most  exquisite  lines,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Randolph  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson’s  note- 
book, is  incomplete.  The  concluding  lines  are : — 

“ Le  sommeil  du  tombeau  pressera  ma  paupiere ; 

Avant  que  de  ses  deux  moities 
Ce  vers  que  je  commence  ait  atteint  la  derniere, 
Peut-etre  en  ces  murs  effraj^es 
Le  messager  de  mort,  noir  recruteur  des  ombres, 
Escorte  d’infames  soldats, 

Remplira  de  mon  nom  ces  longs  corridors  sombres.” 

At  this  point  the  executioner  appeared,  and 
stopped  the  voice  of  the  melodious  singer  for 
ever ! Lamartine’s  description  of  the  last  hours 
of  Chenier  is  couched  in  terms  of  the  most  mov- 
ing eloquence.  Let  me  add  a line  to  point  out 
that  the  epithet  applied  to  the  “ last  enemy,”  in 
the  fifth  line  of  the  above  quotation,  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  “fell  serjeant  Death,”  respecting 
which  some  of  your  correspondents  have  lately 
been  inquiring.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

“Address  to  the  Mummy”  (4“*  S.  ix.  318.) — 
The  “ Address  to  an  Egyptian  Mummy,”  by 
Horace  Smith,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Neiu  Monthly  Magazine,  may  be  compared  with  a 
companion  poem,  “ The  Answer  of  the  Egyptian 
Mummy  ” by  “Mummius,”  printed  in  Leadings  m 
Poetry,  published  by  Parker  for  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  (7th  edition,  1843),  where  also 
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will  be  found  another  poem  evidently  inspired  by 
that  of  Horace  Smith,  Lines  to  an  Alabaster 
Sarcophagus  found  in  an  Egyptian  Tomb,”  written 
by  N.  P.  S.”  The  same  work  also  contains  a 
fourth  poem,  “ Lines  to  the  Western  Mummy  ” 
by  “ Gallaudet.”  Cuthbeet  Bede. 

Gaeeet  and  Gerald  S.  viii.  479 ; ix.  25.) 
Lower  says  that  it  has  been  decided  legally  that 
Garret  and  Gerald  are  but  one  name.  Sir  Simonds 
D’Ewes  says  in  his  Autobiography,  i.  19 

“ My  grandfather  was  ordinarily  misnamed  Garret,  not 
only  by  such  as  knew  not  his  right  name  of  Geerardt,  but 
even  in,  his  father  Adrian’s  last  will  and  testament,  bear- 
ing date  July  15th,  1551,  he  is  so  there  by  ignorance  of 
the  scribe  miscalled.” 

I suppose  Gerard  is  also  the  same  name. 

S.  H.  A.H1. 

Bridgwater. 

^^Baegfest”  (4'b  S.  ix.  279,  360.)~--I  think 
Me.  Addis  will  find,  if  he  traces  the  harguest 
fairly  home,  that  its  true  haunt  ” is  the  church 
or  churchyard,  and  not  the  town  simply.  I have 
been  at  some  pains  to  work  out  the  history  of  this 
apparition,  and  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Kirhe-varsel,  Kirkc'-grim,  Kirkju-greme  of 
provincial  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  fact,  the 
term  Kirkgrim,  as  one  of  the  barguest’s  aliases,  is 
hardly  extinct  in  Danish-tinctured  Cleveland  yet. 
The  line  of  inquiry  and  coincidence  which  has 
ended  in  the  conviction  just  stated  is  too  lengthened 
to  obtain  admission  to  these  pages,  and  I will  add 
further  only  so  much  as  is  relevant  to  the  idea 
implied  in  the  phrase  town-haunter.”  I have 
several  detailed  harguest  cases  connected  with 
Cleveland,  and  it  so  happens  that,  in  at  least  two 
of  them,  the  harguest  itself  not  only  figures  in  the 
churchyard  or  at  the  church,  hut  the  church  is 
far  away  from  the  village  or  town.  The  true  idea 
is  that  the  harguest  gives  warning  of  approach- 
ing death  or  great  calamity ; and  I have  no  doubt 
the  true  derivation  of  the  word  is  that  suggested 
hy  Sir  Walter  Scott— namely,  bler-ghost ; Germ. 
hahr  and  geist,  or  Daxi'haare  and  geist.  The  Scan- 
dinavian names  quoted  above  imply— the  first, 
the  idea  of  warning  connected  with  the  church ; 
the  other,  that  of  spectre  or  ghost,  with  the  same 
connection.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Danby-in-Cleveland. 

Baptism  foe  the  Dead  and  4^*^  S.  passim.) 
Scaliger’s  critical  note  on  this  much-disputed  text 
is  as  follows : — 

“ Baptisma  vnep  rwu  v€Kpu>u  non  vAp  peKpwv,  simplici- 
ter  ut  creditur  in  symbolo  els  avdaracriv  in  genere,  hie  de 
certis  mortuis  intelligitur,  remisit  tamen  at  Epistolam  ad 
amicum  scriptam  : Quam  Franciscus  Douza,  ut  et  alias.” 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

St.  Petee’s  Church,  Chester  {4}^  S.  ix.  300.) 
I am  just  now  unable  to  devote  time  to  collation, 


but  the  memory  of  past  reading  leads  me  to  re-  j 
commend  Mr.  Morris  to  compare  with  the  ex-  ; 
tract  from  the  Vale  JRoyal  the  following : — 

1.  A paper  on  “Chester”  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  i 

November  19,  1870.  i 

2.  “The  Medieval  Architecture  of  Chester.”  By  John  j 

Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.,  with,  an  Historical  Introduction  | 
by  the  Eev.  Francis  Grosvenor,  1858.  [Notably  p.  13  of  j 
Mr.  Parker’s  paper.]  j 

3.  “ Abbeys,  Castles,  and  Ancient  Halls,”  &c.  By  John  I 
Timbs  (no  date),  i.  304  et  seq. 

If  he  should  find  the  information  in  these  not  1 
sufficient  (though  I think  there  is  in  them  the  j 
pith  of  writings  bearing  on  bis  subject),  and  will  i 
communicate  with  me,  I should  be  glad  to  try  I 
to  give  Me.  Morris  further  help. 

Th.  K.  Tullt. 

Broughton,  Manchester. 

Die,  Dice  (4^*^  S.  ix.  319.)-- -Andrew  Marvell, 
in  his  Last  Instructions  to  a Painter  about  the  Dutch 
Wars,  1667,  uses  dye”  as  = dice  in  1.  116, 
which  I have  italicised  in  giving  the  context — 

“ The  dice  betwixt  them  must  the  fate  divide. 

As  chance  does  still  in  multitudes  decide ; 

But  here  the  Court  doth  its  advantage  know,  , 

For  the  cheat,  Turner,  for  them  both  must  throw  ; , 

As  some  from  boxes,  he  so  from  the  chair  ; 

Can  strike  the  dye^  and  still  with  them  go  share ; 

A.  B.  Geosaet.  I 
Sphaera  cujus  centrum,”'  etc.  (4*'^'  S.  viii.'  ; 
329  ; ix.  265,  310.)~Let  me  thank  Dr.  Eamage 
for  his  reference  to  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  and  add 
his  words 

“ Empedocles  quoque,  sic  Eum  diffinire  fertur,  Deus 
est  sphsera  cuj  us  centrtim  uMque  circumferentia  nusquam.”  ' 
Speculum  Sistoriale,  lib.  i.  c.  i.  p.  1 b.  Ed.  Venet.  1591. 

Vincent  wrote  circ.  1244,  and  the  sentence  has 
yet  to  be  brought  home  to  the  author. 

Drexelius  is  another  who  attributes  it  to 
Hermes - 

“ Mercurius  ille  Trismegistus,  quem  dixi,  nominatis-  , 
simus  Philosophorum  (qui  tot  libros  scripsit  quot  nullus  i 
mortaliutn  ; si  Seleuco  et  Menoeco  credimus),  Deum  sphse-  ' 
ram  intellectualem  esse  dixit,  cujus  centrum  sit  ubique, 
circumferentia  nusquam,  quia  nusquam  majestas  Dei  et 
immensitas  terminantur.”  — De  jUternitate  Considera- 
tiones,  i.  i.  p.  12,  Col.  Agr.  1634. 

The  punctuation  of  the  parenthesis  should  he 
observed.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Lord  Brougham  and  his  Maternal  An- 
cestors (4***  S.  ix.  318.)— The  following  passage 
is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  letters  of  the 
witty  and  clever  Mrs.  Montague,  published 
1809 

“ Her  father  was  grandson  of  Sir  Leonard  Eobinson, 
who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Eobinson,  Esq.,  of 
Kokeby,  in  the  county  of  York.  The  family  of  Eobin-  j 
sons  of  Rokeby  were  descended  from  the  family  of  j 
Robertsons,  Barons  of  Strowan,  in  Scotland.” 

Hardric  Morphyn. 

Heraldic  : Widow^s  Arms  (4**^  S.  ix.  340.)— 
In  the  case  supposed  by  D.  C.  E.  the  second  bus- 
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band  bears  bis  wife’s  paternal  arms  solely,  without 
reference  to  those  of  her  former  husband,  unless 
indeed  she  were  the  widow  of  a peer.  An  heiress- 
I widow  bears  her  late  husband’s  arms  charged  with 
i her  own  in  pretence  on  a lozenge : on  her  subse- 
! quently  marrying  she  would  cease  to  bear  his 
1 arms.  If,  however,  her  former  husband  had  been 
a peer,  she  would  continue  to  bear  his  arms  on  a 
separate  lozenge,  and  on  another  shield  her  second 
husband  would  charge  her  paternal  arms,  the  two 
forming  a group,  the  shield  having  precedence, 
i Should  she  marry  a second  peer  she  would  not 
; retain  the  arms  of  her  former  husband,  unless  his 
rank  had  been  higher  than  that  of  her  second 
husband.  (Boutell’s  Heraldry?) 

* I would  also  refer  D.  C.  E.  to  & Q.”  4*^  S. 
vii.  146,  147.  J.  S.  Udal. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

j Sir  Colin  Campbell  not  at  Inkermann  (4‘^  S. 

: ix.  391.)  — P.  A.  L.  mentions  ‘‘the  gallant  Sir 
[ Colin  Campbell  and  his  Highlanders  at  Inker- 
mann,  standing  like  a rock,”  &c.  &c.  For  the 
benefit  of  future  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  it  would 
be  well  to  mention  that  neither  Sir  Colin  nor  his 
I Highlanders  were  present  at  Inkermann.  0.  C. 

j Freemasons  (4‘’‘  S.  ix.  219) : Odd-Fellow- 
' SHIP. — Noachite  lodges  are  reported  to  be  in 
existence  in  Prussia,  and  the  members  are  said  to 
be  known  as  “ German  Masons,”  not  “ Gorman  ” 
as  misprinted  in  the  paper  alluded  to  by  Cymro. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  are  not  of  the  “ craft,” 
can  only  glean  masonic  revelations  from  books 
that  pretend  to  reveal  mysteries.  Such  works 
assert  that  the  Noachite  rite  still  exists.  That  is 
all  I can  say  on  the  matter. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.”  to  state  that  Odd-Fellowship  (M.  U.) 
has  recently  spread  to  Switzerland,  and  some 
lodges  (and  with  great  success)  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  German  cantons. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

“It’s  You’ll  take  the  High  Hoad  ” (4‘*'  S.  ix. 
320.)  — I am  surprised  to  find  that  the  Hey. 
Charles-<Hogers — who  has  wrought  a good  deal 
among  Scottish  song— was  unable  to  answer  the 
query  of  his  American  friend.  The  song  will  not 
be  found  in  any  of  the  collections,  as  it  is  of  very 
inferior  merit.  It  was  very  popular  in  Scotland 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  still  sung  at  fairs  and 
rustic  merrymakings.  I am  able  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  words  from  a flying  song  in  my  pos- 
session, which  was  printed  in  1854.  It  is  called 

“ Fiord’s  Lament  for  her  Charlie. 

“ Air — My  Charlie ! m}'’  Charlie ! 

“ It’s  yon  honny  banks  and  yon  bonny  braes. 

Where  the  sun  shines  bright  and  bonny. 

Where  I and  my  true  love  went  out  for  to  gaze  ; 

On  the  bonny  bonny  banks  of  Benlomond.  j 


; “ It’s  you’ll  take  the  high  road  and  I’ll  take  the  low, 

I And  I’ll  be  in  Scotland  before  you. 

For  I and  my  true  love  shall  never  meet  again 
On  the  bonny  bonny  banks  of  Benlomond. 

“ It’s  not  for  the  hardship  that  I must  endure, 

Nor  the  leaving  of  Benlomond  [merely], 

But  it’s  for  the  leaving  of  my  comrades  all. 

And  the  bonny  lad  I love  so  dearly. 

“ With  his  bonnj’’  laced  shoes  and  his  buckles'so  clear, 
And  his  plaid  o’er  his  shoulder  hung  so  rarely. 

One  glance  of  his  eye  would  banish  dull  care. 

So  handsome  was  the  looks  of  my  Charlie. 

But  as  long  as  I live  and  as  long  as  I have  breath, 

I will  sing  of  his  memory  fairly. 

My  true  love  was  taken  by  the  arrows  of  death, 

And  now  Flora  does  lament  for  Charlie.” 

This  must  not  be  confounded  with  “ Flora 
Macdonald’s  Lament,”  which  was  written  by 
James  Hogg,  and  set  to  music  by  Neil  Gow,  jun. 

J.  H. 

Stirling. 

Shakespeare  : “ All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,”  Act  H.  Sc.  3.  S.  ix.  339.)— Pela- 
Gius  is  correct  in  his  conjecture  as  to  the  source 
of  Shakespeare’s  inspiration  in  this  passage,  but 
he  has  been  anticipated.  Bishop  Wordsworth’s 
work  On  Shakespeare’s  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the 
Bihle,  p.  334 ; Rev.  T.  R.  Eaton’s  Shakespeare  and 
the  Bible ^ p.  174  j Bible  Truths  with  Shakespearean 
Parallels,  an  anonymous  work  published  in  1862, 
p.  127 ; and  Birch’s  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy 
and  Religion  of  Shakspere,  p.  270,  all  explain  the 
biblical  allusion  contained  in  the  passage.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  whole  of  this  speech  has 
a biblical  foundation.  Malone  has  shown  that 
the  passage  — 

“ So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown 
When  judges  have  been  babes,” 

is  drawn  from  Matthew  xi.  25,  or  Luke  x.  21. 
(Bishop  Wordsworth  thinks  Matt.  xxi.  15,  16, 
more  apposite)  ; and  Henley  has  pointed  out  that 
the  words — 

“ Great  floods  have  flown 
From  simple  sources  ” — 

are  an  allusion  to  Moses  smiting  the  rock  in  Horeb. 
(Exodus  xvii.  6.) 

“ Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises  ; and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  sits.” 

These  are  the  concluding  lines  of  Helena’s  speech, 
and,  as  far  as  I know,  they  never  have  been  traced 
to  a biblical  source.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  poet 
is  alluding  to  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
also  found  in  Luke  x.  We  may  imagine  that  the 
wounded  man,  in  the  parable,  would  naturally 
expect  to  receive  assistance  and  consolation  from 
the  priest,  but  the  latter  avoids  him,  and  here 
expectation  fails  in  a quarter  where  it  promised 
most ; and  it  fails  “ most  oft  there,”  for  he  is 
again  disappointed  by  the  Levite.  In  the  end  he 
is  assisted  by  a Samaritan,  from  whom  assistance 
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could  not  be  expected;  and  here,  indeed,  his 
hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  sits,”  for  we 
are  told  in  John  iv.  9 that  the  Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans.”  T.  McGkath. 

PELAGirs  has  been  forestalled  by  Holt  White, 
who  writes — 

Dr.  Johnson  did  not  see  the  import  or  connection  of 
this  line.  It  certainly  refers  to  the  children  of  Israel 
passing  the  Red  Sea,  when  miracles  had  been  denied,  or 
vot  hearkened  to,  by  Pharaoh.”  (P.  363,  Variorum  S. 
1821.) 

JoH2T  Addis,  M.A. 

PtANZ-DES-VACHES  (4*^*  S.  ix.  220,  289,  328.) — 
I have  studied  the  Pomande*,  and  have  translated 
for  & Q.”  some  of  the  songs  that  we  find  in 
it.  But  I must  confess  that  I am  by  no  means 
certain  as  to  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
word  7’anz.  Some  assert  that  it  means  “ call  ” ; 
others  say  that  it  signifies  ‘^rank”  or  ‘4ine,” 
ring  ” or  “ circle.”  I incline  to  call,”  and 
think  that  the  compound  word  means  the  “ call 
of  the  cows.”  But  a learned  friend  (a  Vaudois) 
is  of  opinion,  with  Dr.  Buchheim,  that  line  ” or 
“ rank,”  or  “ row,”  &c.,  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
meaning.  The  expression  originated  in  the  canton 
of  Fribourg,  and  the  original  song  (a  Gruyere 
ditty)  is  certainly  connected  with  calling.  I trans- 
late the  first  verse — which,  by-the-bye,  is  all  the 
original  song  — the  other  verses  being  modern 
additions : — 

“ The  shepherd  swains  of  Colombette 
At  the  earl}^  morn  have  met, 

And  from  groves  of  sombre  pine 
Call  adown  the  half-waked  kine. 

Come  adown,  down, 

White  ones  and  brown. 

Black  ones  and  grey, 

^Mottled  and  bay. 

Come  away ! come  away ! 

’Tis  the  break  o’  the  day ! 

Young  ones  and  old! 

To  the  fold ! to  the  fold ! 

Liauha  ! liauha  ! con  aria  ! ” 

If  the  above  song  gave  rise  to  the  term,  as  is 
asserted,  then  ranz-des-vacTies  most  probably 
means  cow-c-«ZZ.”  But  the  question  still  occurs, 
what  is  the  derivation  of  raws  = “ call,”  and  in 
what  tongue  are  we  to  discover  the  root  ? My 
friend,  who  is  an  advocate  for  line  ” or  “ rank,” 
thinks  that  I'anz  may  be  merely  a patois  form  of 
the  French  rang,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as  an 
introduction  of  comparatively  modern  times.  I 
believe  that  the  song  originated  the  name,  and 
that  it  is  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  the  Romande  there  is  no  such  sepa- 
rate noun  as  ranz.  Javies  Henry  Dixon. 

Lausanne. 


* Mr.  J.  Payne  confounds  the  Romande  with  the 
Romansch.  They  are  different  tongues,  and  have  no 

resemblance  to  each  other.  This  has  been  stated  in 
“ N.  & Q.’ 


Novelists’  Flowers  (4^**  S.  ix.  85,  148,  22G.)  | 
Mr.  Britten  is  certainly  not  correct  as  to  Eng-  I 
land ; but  when  I made  my  “ note  ” I was  think-  i 
ing  of  the  lovely  Val  d'Ema,  near  Florence.  If 
our  friend  were  there  at  the  'present  time,  he 
would  find  that  all  my  assertions  as  to  lilies,  daf-  } 
fodils,  tulips,  and  rushes  were  quite  correct.  In  I 
my  botanical  notes  ” I state  from  personal  oh-  j 
servation.  I never  rely  on  “ hearsay  ” or  the  | 
dictum  of  another.  The  flower  alluded  to  by  , 
Thomson  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Beale  (p.  226)  is  j 
evidently  the  Caltha  palustris,  or  marsh-mari-  ' 
gold.  It  is  a raiiimculus,  and  not  a ‘^water-lily.”  ! 

Stephen  Jacrson,  a Murithian.  j 

“ Gdtta  cavat  Lapidem  ” ix.  82,  167, 

269,  370.) — The  Latin  form  of  this  proverb  can 
be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  publica- 
tion of  either  Schonheim’s  work  or  the  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  A collection  of  Symbols  and  Em- 
hle7ns,  in  two  “ centuries,”  was  published  by 
Camerarius  in  the  year  1654.  The  first  century 
consists  of  symbols  taken  “ex  re  herbaria”;  the 
second  has  this  title  — 

“ Symbolorum  et  Emblematum  ex  animalibus  quadru- 
pedibus  desumptorum  Centuria  altera  a Joach.  Came- 
rario,  Medico,  Norimberg,  etc.  Francofurti,impensis  Job. 
Ammonii,  1654.”  ! 

Symbol  96  of  Century  ii.  represents  a beaver  | 
gnawing  a tree,  and  is  entitled  “ Perseverantia.”  j 
In  the  explanation  of  the  symbol,  after  quoting! 
among  others  Ovid’s  lines,  “ Quid  magis  est  durum 
saxo,”  &c.,  the  author  proceeds : — i 

“ Hinc  Choerili  versus  proverbialis  Graecus  apud  Gale-  j 
num,  lib.  iii.  de  Temperament. : Uerpav  Koikalvei  pauls.  | 
vdaros  li/reAexetTj,  id  est : — 

‘ Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed  saepe  cadendo.’  ” ^ 

Whether  this  Latin  rendering  is  original,  orj 
whether  Camerarius  adopted  an  ab’eady  familiar 
form  of  the  proverb,  is  a question  I will  leave  to 
others  to  decide.  G.  F.  S.  E.  ! 

j 

Irish  Families  (4*^^  S.  ix.  360.) — According  tol 
Burke’s  Peerage,  &c.,  fourth  edit.,  Richard  John-j 
stone.  Esq.,  of  Gilford,  co.  Down,  was  the  son  o^ 
Sir  William  Johnstone,  Knt.,  of  Gilford,  by  his) 
wife  Nicholian,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  AchesonJ 
Bart.  He  was  created  a baronet  July  27,  I772,j 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Alex- 
ander, Esq.,  of  Dublin,  by  Mary  his  wife,  daughter 
of  ...  . Portdr,  Esq.  He  died  1795.  His  second 
daughter,  Catherine,  married  Joseph  Mason 
Ormsby,  Esq.  H.  H.  B. 

Stoke  Newington. 

I beg  to  say  that,  as  a member  of  the  family, 
being  the  eldest  surviving  nephew  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Montagu  Ormsby,  Bart.,  M.P.,  I can  give 
valuable  information,  should  your  correspondent 
favour  me  with  a letter  on  the  subject. 

Chas.  Montage  Ormsby.  , 

17,  Grey  Rock  Street,  West  Derby  Roau,  Li%'erpool. 
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The  Liteeaet  Fokgeries  oe  Foeemont 
S.  ix.  238,  368.) — Mr.  R.  0.  Christie  notices 
with  surprise  that  in  the  long  and  elaborate  life 
of  the  Abbe  Fourmont  in  the  Nouvelle  BiograjoJiie 
j generale  of  Didot,  1858,  there  is  not  a word  to 
suggest  that  the  alleged  discoveries  of  the  abbe 
' were  not  genuine.  It  is  still  more  surprising  that 
in  the  Supercheries  litter  air  es  devoilees,  published 
1869,  the  name  of  the  Abbe  Fourmont  does  not 
appear  at  all.  J.  H.  C. 

‘‘Wheist  Adam  delved,”  etc.  (3’’^  S.  passim.) 
By  whom  this  idea  was  first  started,  I do  not 
I think  that  we  have  as  yet  sufficient  information 
1 to  come  to  a decision.  In  Germany  there  seems 
i to  have  been  a variety  of  forms,  as,  in  addition  to 
what  was  given  by  Mr.  Platt,  I find  in  a collec- 
tion of  mediaeval  proverbs  by  Knypius  (1591)  the 
following : — - 

“ Da  Adam  reutet  und  Eva  spann, 

' Wer  war  da  ein  Edelman  ? ” 

He  gives  also  as  a proverb,  known  at  the  time 
when  the  volume  was  published,  the  quick  reply 
of  Maximilian — the  first,  I suppose  of  the  Austrian 
; line,  though  without  any  reference  to  that  em- 
I peror.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Maximilian 
I was  the  author,  or  merely  adopted,^  a proverb  which 
i was  current  at  the  time : — 

! “ Ich  bin  ein  Mann  wie  ein  ander  Mann, 

j Allein  dass  mir  Gott  der  Ehren  gan.” 

i A still  earlier  appearance  of  it  under  a Latin 
i form  I find  in  Gartner’s  collection  of  proverbs 
j (1574)— 

j “Adam  fodiente,  qnis  nobilior,  Eva  nente.” 

I “Als  Adam  grub  und  Eva  spann, 

' Wer  war  da  wohl  ein  Edelmann  ? ” 

j Neither  France,  Spain,  nor  Italy  have,  so  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  discover,  made  use  of  this 
democratic  proverb ; nor  indeed  is  that  sur- 
prising, when  we  recollect  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  these  countries  were  little  else  than 
glehce  ascripti.  So  far  as  Adam  is  concerned,  the 
only  French  proverbs  with  which  I am  acquainted 
in  which  his  name  appears  are  the  following: 
‘‘Tons  fils  d’Adam  mourrontj”  “Tons  furent 
d’Eve  et  d’Adam  ; ” “ Vivre  selon  le  vieil  Adam.” 
Can  any  others  be  added?  C.  T.  Damage. 

Maethe  Dog  (4*^  S.  ix.  360.) — Mr.  Skipton 
evidently  has  in  mind  the  Manx  legend  of  the 
Moddey  Doo,  or  the  Black  Dog  of  Peel  Castle, 
Isle  of  Man.  Mauthe  or  Moddey  is  derived  from 
the  Irish  Maddadh,  which  signifies  doggish, 
ill-natured,  peevish.”  ( Vide  Manx  Society’s  Dic- 
tionary.) J.  P.  Briscoe,  F.H.S. 

Free  Library,  Xottingbam. 

Waldron  gives  an  account  of  this  canine  ghost 
of  Peel  Castle,  Isle  of  Man  ; also  vide  A Legend  of 
Mona,  a tale  in  two  cantos,  by  E.  S.  Craven  Doug- 
las, 1825.  The  fair  authoress,  since  well  known 


as  Mrs.  Craven-Green,  speaking  of  the  Moddey 
Doo,”  adds — 

“ It  is  still,  however,  believed  to  appear  at  certain 
times,  and  its  presence  foretells  storms  and  shipwrecks. 
Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  Traditional  Tales  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Peasantry,  frequently  mentions  the  ap- 
parition’s appeai'ance  during  tempests,  and  that  at  every 
bark  of  the  Demon  Hound  a ship  is  supposed  to  sink.” 

On  the  mythological  relations  of  this  supersti- 
tion there  is  a suggestive  passage  in  Kelly’s  Indo- 
European  Folk-lore,  p.  210.  The  root  of  the 
myth  would  appear  to  be  a symbolism  of  the 
stormy  wind.  The  Gabriel  Hounds  whom  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  has  immortalized  are  not  very  dis- 
tant relatives  of  the  Moddey  Doo.  The  Cornish 
miners  have  a superstition  about  black  dogs  which 
are  supposed  to  haunt  some  rnines,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  connection  with  the  myth  of 
the  Storm-Hounds.  (See  Hunt’s  Drolls,  2nd  S. 
126.)  - W.  E.  A.  A. 

Victoria  Terrace,  Rusholme. 

T.  A.  Atkinson  (4‘^  S.  ix.  299,  372.) — A copy 
of  The  Miseries  of  Human  Life ; or  the  Groans  of 
Samuel  Sensitive,  %c.,  published  in  1807,  is  now 
before  me,  being  the  sixth  edition.  It  is  com- 
plete in  one  volume,  though  the  author,  James 
Beresford,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  did, 

I believe,  shortly  afterwards  issue  a second  series. 
A coloured  folding  plate  forms  the  frontispiece, 
but  W.  H.  Pyne,  fecit,”  appears  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  and  on  the  right  hand,  “ Pub^*  June  1, 1806, 
by  W.  Miller,  Albemarle  Street.”  This  plate 
certainly  much  resembles  the  more  refined  efforts 
of  Rowlandson,  and  is  very  effective.  With  the 
letterpress  are  interspersed  several  small  wood- 
cuts,  wretchedly  executed ; but  I fail  to  find  the 
name  of  Atkinson  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
particular  volume.  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 

Lines  to  a Moth  ” (4‘^  S.  iii.  312  -,  ix.  360.) 
The  poem  is  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  printed  in 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  351 
(ed.  1857.)  John  Addis,  M.A. 

Eustington,  Littlehamptoii. 

Cherries  and  the  Holt  Family  (4“^  S.  ix. 
117,  210,  375.) — The  legend  comes  from  the 
Gospel  of  Pseudo- Mattheio  (see  Cowper’s  Apocry- 
phal Gospels,  p.  59),  where,  however,  the  tree  is 
palm,  and  not  cherry.  In  the  Coventry  Mysteries 
(Shakespere  Soc.  p.  145)  we  get  the  cherry-tree, 
with  the  introduction  of  a dramatic  touch  of 
jealousy  in  Joseph.  Hone  {Ancient  Mysteries, 
p.  90)  gives  a Christmas  carol  on  the  same  subject 
with  the  same  incident  of  Joseph's  jealousy. 
Cowper  {Apocryphal  Gospels,  p.  xxxviii.)  gives  a 
much  softened  version  of  the  same  carol. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Cethbert  Bede’s  note  on  this  subject  is  very 
j interesting.  Another  instance  is  in  the  “ Riposo,” 
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by  Barocci,  formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  of 
which  there  are  several  repetitions.  The  intro- 
duction by  Bubens  of  the  wayfaring  tree  into  a 
picture  of  this  subject  has  always  appeared  to  me 
a clever  thought.  Was  it  his  own,  or  is  it  to  be 
found  in  any  design  older  than  his  time  ? 

Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

The  Altak  Cloths  oe  Old  St.  Paul’s  (4^**  S. 
ix.  317.) — Your  correspondent  Me.  Ralph  N. 
James  has  not  given  a faithful  translation  of  the 
original  in  Ponz,  which  is — ^ 

“ Son  de  exquisita  tela,  j estan  bordados  en  ella  asun- 
tos  de  J esu-Christo  y nuestra  Sehora  con  bastante  arte,” 
&c. — Ponz,  Viage,  vol.  iv.  3rd  ed.  1789. 

Ford,  in  his  Handbook  for  Spain,  edition  1845, 
says — • 

*'  they  are  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  about  twelve 
feet  long  by  four,  and  represent  subjects  from  the  life  ot 
the  Saviour.  In  one — Christ  in  Limbo — are  introduced 
turrets,  evidently  taken  from  those  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don.” 

William  D.  Olivek. 

Temple. 

Staffoed  Family  (4*i*  S.  ix.  342.) — I cannot 
answer  C.  S.’s  query,  but  would  beg  to  repeat  one 
I believe  I previously  made,  which  has  hitherto 
remained  unanswered,  as  to  who  was  a Stafford 
of  whom  I have  a fine  bold  signature  on  a parch- 
ment of  the  year  1437,  beginning — ‘‘Nous  Jehann 
Sire  de  Talbot  et  de  Furnival,  Mareschal  de 
France,”  with  the  sign  manual. 

I have  also  a note  of  a Lord  Stafford,  dated 
“ Cleveland  House,  May  21, 1808.”  Was  not  that 
the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  ? ’ P.  A.  L. 

Halstead’s  “Succinct  Genealogies,”  etc. 
(4*^'*  S.  ix.  340.) — Bohn’s  Lowndes  says  that  only 
twenty-four  copies  of  this  work  were  struck  off, 
and  gives  a very  minute  description  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough’s  copy  in  the  Grenville  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity library  contains  a copy.  I am  told  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  bookseller,  of  22,  Gold  Street,  Northamp- 
ton, has  for  some  years  been  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  depositories  of  the  other  copies.  By 
writing  to  him  D.  W.  would  no  doubt  gain  some 
further  information.  E.  V. 

For  a list  of  the  possessors  of  the  twenty  or 
twenty-five  copies  of  the  scarcest  of  all  works 
upon  noble  genealogies,  I would  refer  D.  W.  to — 

Moule’s  Bibliotheca  Heraldica,  p.  230. 

Gough’s  British  Topograph.,  ii.  51. 

Notes  and  Queries,  1**  S.  vi.  553. 

Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual  by  Bohn,  pt.  iv. 
p,  985. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  xlvi.  (1776)  157. 

Brydges’s  Censura  Literaria,  ii.  373-375. 

British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  27,349,  pp.  1-2. 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  I have  not  been 
able  to  trace  those  mentioned  below.  I shall 


1^ 

b 

be  greatly  obliged  for  assistance  in  ascertaining  1 
their  actual  whereabouts  : — ' 

Joy’s,  19  guineas,  bought  by  Mr.  White. — Gough’s  Brit.  i 
Top.  ii.  51. 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. — Ibid. 

John  Bridge’s,  large  paper?  15Z.  1725. — Moule’s  .Bi6.  , 

Her.  230. 

A copy  sold  for  one  hundred  guineas. — Ibid. 

Sir  M.  M.  Sykes’,  74/.  11s.  Bought  by  Mr.  Pickering  ; 
at  Lord  Berwick’s  sale,  93/. ; re-sold  to  Henrj’'  Drum- 
mond, Esq.,  98/. — Lowndes’  Bib.  Man.  pt.  iv.  985. 

Sir  Symon  Taylor’s,  52/.  10s.  1833.  (Bought  by  Mr.  i 
Bohn.) — Ibid. 

Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  561.  14s.  1796. — Dibdin’s  HEdes 
Althorpiana,  i.  188.  ' 

The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. — Martin’s  Cat.  Privately  j 
Printed  Books.  ! 

The  Library  at  Lee,  near  Canterbury.-— Brydges’s  Cen.  j 
Lit.,  ii.  374.  | 

In  a Circulating  Library  in  London. — Gent.'s  Mag.,  \ 
xlvi.  (1776)  157.  j 

Joseph  Gulston,  May  8,  1783,  and  Maj'  26,  1784. — !• 

Clarke’s  Rep.  Bib.,  462,  632. 

John  Meyrick,  April  21,  1808.  67/.  7s.  (Bought  by 
Mr.  Manson.) — Ibid.  632. 

John  Tayloe. 

Northampton.  j 

“ The  Table  Taleee  (4***  S.  ix.  319.)  — I | 
possess  a copy  of  The  Table  Talker,  1840,  with  a I 
MS.  note  to  the  effect  that  the  author  was  Isaac  ! 
Taylor.  1 

I notice  that  in  the  Catalogue  of  Dunn’s  j 

Library  (No.  1970),  sold  in  Glasgow  in  April,  | 
1870,  they  are  attributed  to  Arthur  Helps.  Surely  j 

this  is  a mistake.  G.  K.  j 

“God  in  the  Geneeations  of  the  Righteous  ” 
(4^*^  S.  ix.  118,  328.)— Neither  the  Crippled  Boys’ 
Home,  Kensington ; nor  the  Orippl  es’  Home,  Mary- 
lebone  Road;  nor  the  Cripples’  Nursery,  near  the  i, 
Marble  Arch,  can  give  me  any  information  about 
this  book.  In  the  notice  of  it  which  first  ap- 
peared in  your  columns  it  was  said  to  be  published 
by  Nisbet  and  Co. : they  can  tell  me  nothing  about  j 
it.  So  I suppose  I must  abandon  the  search  unless  j 
S.  M.  S.  can  kindly  tell  me  of  any  other  cripples’  l 
institute  or  charity  which  I have  overlooked.  | 

F.  M.  S.  i 

! 

“Nothing  can  come  feom  Nothing  ” (4“*  S. 
ix.  217,  305.)  — I forward  you  some  lines  written  j 
by  the  late  Bishop  Terrot,  impromptu,  in  the  ; 
album  of  a lady  (a  near  relation  of  mine)  on  an  j 
occasion  and  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  i 
recorded  by  your  correspondent  G.  R.  W.  I trust 
their  “ neatness”  may  secure  them  a place  in  your 
pages. 

“ Writing  verse  is  very  hard,  i 

If  one  is  not  born  a bard  ; | 

To  refuse  you  when  you  ask  i 

Is  to  me  a harder  task. 

Take  the  will,  then,  for  the  deed, 

And  you  have  the  rhymes  you  need. 

Geo.  Fylee  Townsend.  ; 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

An  Old  English  Miscellany,  containing  a Bestiary,  Kentish 
Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  from  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  Bodleian  Library,  Jesus  College  Library,  §*c. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Index  of  Words,  by  Rev. 
Richard  Morris,  LL.D.  Editor  of  “ Hampole,”  “ Pricke 
of  Conscience,”  ^c.  (Printed  for  Early  English  Text 
Society.) 

King  Alfred’s  West  Saxon  Version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral 
Care.  With  English  TransMtinn.  The  Latin  Text, 
Notes,  and  an  Introduction,  Edited  by  Henrj?'  Sweet, 
Esq’.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  II.  (Printed 
for  Early  English  Text  Society.) 

These  are  the  first  two  of  the  publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  for  the  current  year.  Though 
several  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  of  them  have 
alreadj^  appeared  in  print,  such  as  the  Bestiary  and  Pro- 
verbs of  Alfred,  the  subscribers  have  in  this  volume  the 
advantage  of  new  and  corrected  texts  of  them,  and  a 
large  mass  of  new,  inedited,  and  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century  capitally  edited,  and  with  a full  Gios- 
sarial  Index.  No  better  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
second  book  can  be  given  than  is  contained  in  the  open- 
ing passage  of  Mr.  Sweet’s  preface,  in  which,  as  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  book,  he  uses  Old  English,  “for  the 
unmixed  inflectional  stage  of  the  English  language,  com- 
monly known  by  the  barbarous  and  unmeaning  title  of 
Anglo-Saxon.”  Speaking  of  the  text  given  in  the  work 
before  us,  the  Editor  says,  “ Of  all  the  unpublished  Old 
English  texts,  the  present  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
Preserved  in  two  'MSS.  written  during  Alfred’s  lifetime, 
it  afibrds  data  of  the  highest  value  for  fixing  the  gram- 
matical peculiarities  of  the  West  Saxon  dialect  of  the 
ninth  century  ; and  although  several  texts  belonging  to 
same  period  have  been  published,  the  present  is  the 
first  one  of  Alfred’s  works  which  is  based  on  contemporary 
MSS.;  all  the  editions  hitherto  published  give  but  a 
garbled  reflection  of  his  language.  The  result  has  been 
that  all  the  editors,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have,  with 
one  exception,  persisted  in  ignoring  the  genuine  West 
Saxon  MSS.,  dismissing  their  most  constant  and  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  as  ‘Mercian,’  ‘Northern,’  ‘dialectic’ 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  ‘ abnormal,’  or  ascribing 
them  to  the  innate  depravity  of  the  scribe.”  Mr.  Cockayne 
is  the  exceptional  Editor  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

Worcestershire  Heraldry.  --  Mr.  H.  Sydney 
Grazebrook— -a  name  familiar  to  our  readers— is  pre- 
paring for  publication  the  “ Heraldry  of  Worcestershire,” 
being  a Roll  of  the  Arms  borne  by  about  1500  of  the 
Noble,  Knightly,  and  Gentle  Families,  who  have  had 
Property  or  Residence  in  that  County,  at  various  periods 
down  to  the  Present  Time.  Collected  from  Nash’s  His- 
tory, the  Heralds’  Visitations,  Ancient  Manuscripts, 
Heraldic  Dictionaries,  and  other  authentic  Sources.  The 
work,  which  is  at  press,  will  form  a volume  in  small  quarto, 
uniform  with  the  author’s-  “ Heraldry  of  Smith.” 

i The  Hunterian  Club,  which  has  already  issued 
j to  its  members  reprints  of  “ Greenes  Ghost  Haunting 
I Coniecatchers,  Samuel  Rowlands,”  “Humors  Look- 
j ing  Glasse,”  “The  Knave  of  Clubbes,”  “A  Paire  of  Spy- 
I Knaves,”  “ The  Amorose  Songes,  Sonets,  and  Elegies  of 
Alexander  Cralge,”  and  “The  Poetical  Recreations,”  which 
are  to  be  followed  by  other  works  of  Rowlands  and  Craige, 
has  obtained  permission  to  .transcribe  and  print  the 
■whole  of  the  Bannatyne  Manuscript,  which,  says  Dr. 
j Irving,  “is  the  most  ample  and  valuable  collection  of 


Scottish  poetry  that  is  now  extant.”  The  Bannatyne 
Manuscript  it  is  expected  will  form  three  volumes  of 
about  four  hundred  pages  each,  the  first  of  which  will . 
appear,  it  is  hoped,  this  year. 

Earl  Stanhope  was  on  Saturday  elected  a foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
at  Paris.  M.  Quetelet,  of  Belgium,  was  also  elected  a 

foreign  member. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  announce  a 
series  of  Tales  on  the  Parables,  by  Isa  Craig-Knox,  con- 
sisting of  stories  of  modern  life,  illustrating  the  Parables 

of  the  New  Testament. 

Me.  John  Power.  — A valued  contributor  to  this 
journal  from  its  commencement,  Mr.  John  Power,  the 
well-known  bibliographer,  died  at  St.  Leonards -on- Sea 
on  the  loth  inst.  in  the  fifty-second  3'ear  of  his  age.  Mr. 
PowEP.  fulfilled  his  articles  in  the  office  of  Sir  John 
Rennie  ; but  forsaking  his  profession  of  civil  engineer 
for  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  literature,  he  has  done 
good  service  by  his  Irish  Literary  Enquirer,  the  Biblio- 
theca Hibernica,  and  more  recently  by  his  Handy-Book 
about  Books,  which  he  dedicated  to  the’ readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
Mr.  Power  for  some  years  resided  in  Panama,  where  he 
projected  the  successful  newspaper,  The  Panama  Star 
and  Herald ; but  an  attack  of  paratysis  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  the  editorship  and  return  to  England,  where 
he  lingered  in  a more  or  less  enfeebled  state  till  his 
death. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c..  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reamred,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  i~ 

P.  Alfieri’s  Accompagnambnto  de'  Toni  Ecclesiastici.  Rome, 
!840. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  C.  Thompson,  11 , Rose  Hill,  Brighton. 

Cocking,  The  Compleat  Gamester.  1721 
Alken’s  National  Sports  op  Great  Britain.  1825. 

Barclay’s  Pbdbstbianism.  1813. 

Boxiana.  4 Vols.  8vo.  1818. 

Humphery’s  Complete  Art  of  Boxing.  1788. 

Egan’s  Sporting  Anecdotes.  1825. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  Davey,  3,  Denmark  Villas,  St.  Ann’s  Road, 
Wandsworth,  S.  W. 

Dawson  Turner’s  Guide  to  Verifications  op  Manuscripts, 

1848. 

Memoirs  of  Harriet  Wilson.  Any  odd  parts. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Any  Books  on  Water-Marks  in  Paper. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Kerr  %■  Richardson,  89,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow. 


W.  M.  H.  C.—The  portrait  is  believed,  by  a very  high 
authority  to  whom  we  have  shown  the  sketch,  to  be  of  about 

the  time  of  George  II. 

Junior  Student  should  apply  to  one  of  the  scientific 

journals. 

J.  T.  Presley  (Cheltenham).— The  Dictionari^  of  the 
Turf,  the  Ring,  &c.,  and  the  Varieties  of  Life,  1823,  is 
by  Jon  Bee,  Esq.,  i.  e.  John  Badcock.  See  Hotten’s 
Slang  Dictionari",  p.  295.  In  our  copy  of  this  work,  sig- 
nature C contains  ordy  four  instead  of  twenty-four  pages — 
Essays  on  Miracles,  &c.,  1753,  is  by  George  Psalmanazar. 
The  Second  Series  did  not  appear.  See  “N.  & Q.”  S. 
vii.  436. 

R.  and  M.—Some  account  of  Pin  Wells  appeared  in 
“N.  & Q.”  S.  vi.  28,  497. 

OssiAN. — See  “ N.  & Q.”  2“'^  S.  i.  356. 

C.  A.  Priestly.- — Some  receipts  for  obliterating  ink 
from  paper  are  given  in  our  S.  xii.  114,  133,  193. 
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Abhba.— The  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  Soi^h  of 
Ireland,  1777,  is  attributed  to  John  Watkinson,  by 

Watt,  Lowndes,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum, 
as  well  as  the  title-page  of  the  book  itself, 

C W.  S.  (Hulnie).--Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects 
extended  to  twenty-two  numbers,^ 

edited  by  J.  Barlow,  but  chiefly  lantten  by  Miss  C.  1.  Corn- 
wallis. j j:  11 

G.  K.  W.  (Barnstaple). — We  can  recommend  the  follow- 
ing 'works The  Eoyal  Phraseological  English-French, 
French-English  Dictionary,  by  J.  C.  Tarver,  2 ’^Is. 
1853-4,  8vo,  25s.-  Also,  General  French,  and  English  Dic- 
tionary, by  A.  Spiers,  2 vols.  1861,  21s. 

E T (Exeter).— J.  J.  Hofmann's  Lexicon,  and  J.  8. 
Assemanus'  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana, 
have  not  been  translated  into  English  or  French.^ 

Viator  (1  ')—"^All  the  World's  at  Paris  " is  too  long 
for  quotation.  It  will  he  found  in  the  Universal  Songster 
( Fairhurn),  ii.  287,  Bond.  1826.  It  is  probably  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Mathews,  the  elder. 

M F.  (Beaufort  Gardens). — Thomas  Patch,  an  English 
engraver,  flourished  about  1770-1774.  He  engraved  a set 
of  twenty-six  plates  from  the  pictures  of  Masaccio,  dated 
1770  For  a list  of  his  works  consult  Nagler  Kun^ler- 

Lexicon,  xi.  10. -The  inquiry  respecting  fan  Eyck 

having  resided  at  Holland  House  appeared  m our  last 
volume,  p.  68. 

FOTICE.  . 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


G 


MAKION  «Sc  CO.,  22  and  23,  SOHO  SQUARE.—  ^ 

PHOTOGRAPHS  of  all  kinds  may  be  seen  and  selected  ftom—  • 
Collections  Arranged,  Mounted,  Titled,  Portfolioed,  Framed,  or  Bound  i 
into  Volumes. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c/.,  5s.  6c/.,  and  6s.  6c/.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High.  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6(/.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  &d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  EN  VELOPES,  Is.  per  lOO-Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (live 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c/.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c/.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  e^raved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c/. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
&66 

(Established  1841.) 


French,  9,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Established  A.D.  1810. 

i~l” beet  j.  erench, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

CHURCH  FUBNITURB, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES, 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c.  4 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 

“OLD  ENGLISH’’  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work 

Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLIilNSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 

TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  Tar&.pm  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
decorators, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  he  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  ano 

all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,^ delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or 

tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  poi 
pertiesT—A  Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  variouM 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Manila  cigars.— Messrs,  venning  & co 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consi^ment  o 
No  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  m Boxes  of  500  each 
Price  2/.  10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6d. 


TNDIGESTION.--THE  MEDICAL  PROEESSIOF 

I adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  EEPSINB  as  the  trh 
RemeV.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  fr<^2s.6d.. 
tical  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MORSON  S bUiN 
l'i4,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


BliffWEr'oitiJ’s  riiXriE  magwesia. 

mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  tor  LADIE>. 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

And  of  all  Chemists. 


lea  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “ WORCESTERSHIHE,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion. 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR. 
Ask  for  “LHA  AND  PEBBINS’”  SAUCE. 
beware  of  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  label 

A<-ents-CROSSE  & BLACKWELL.  Efrndom  and  sold  by  all 
° Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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CONTENTS.— N°.  230. 

NOTES : — Franklin’s  Epitaph,  419  — Bibliography  : Ober- 
Ammergau  Passion  Play,  421  — Dinners  “ k la  Russe,”  422 

— Titus  Andronicus : the  African  Roscius:  Joe  Miller, 
Ib,  — Earliest  recorded  Instances  of  Proverbs  and  Chris- 
tian Names  — Defoe’s  “ True-born  Englishman  ” — Oaken 
Architecture  — Clerical  Custom,  423.*} 

QUERIES : — Archbishop  Parker,  “ De  Antiqnitate  Britan- 
nicse  Ecclesiae,”  1572,  424  — Atmospheric  Phenomena  — 
Ball  Family — Bloom  on  the  Grape,  &c.  — ■ Burial  Customs 

— Burning  Invalids  — “ Carl  the  Martyr  ” — Cockroaches 

— “The  Colours  of  England  he  nailed  to  the  Mast”  — 
“Jane  Conquest”  — Death  in  a Hollow  Tree  — English  or 
Inglish’s  Chelsea  College  — The  Grand  Secret  — Heraldry  : 
the  Lioness  — Mr.  Long  Hyde’s  Marriage— Sir  Conyers 
Jocelyn : Cambridge  Justices  — Jones  — P.  Lafargue,  M.D. 

— Le'adenhall  — Sir  Richard  Lee  — Luther  — The  Loving 
Wives  — Master  of  the  Leash,  &c.  — Mr.  Milburn’s  Castle 

— Ninon  de  i’Enclos  and  Diane  de  Poictiers  — “ The 
Office  of  the  Holy  Week,”  &c.,  425. 

REPLIES:  — John  Dix,  429  — Monolith : Dunlop,  430  — 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  temp.  John,  431  — Lord-Lieutenant  — 
Gray  Friars  of  JBewmakan  ( Srechmachau  ?)  — “ Gradus 
adParnassum”  — Monastic  Inventories  — Beer- Jug  In- 
scriptions— Villa  — “Fiat  Justitia,  ruat  Coelum”  — 
Swift’s  “ Gulliver’s  Travels  ” — Apocryphal  Genealogy  — 
Defects  in  Marriage  Registers  — Malvern  Chace  — Fleet- 
wood  House,  Stoke  Newington  — Barker  and  Burford’s 
Panoramas  — “ Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ” — 
William  Secoll  — Faversham  Church  — The  Earl  of  St. 
Laurent,  Canada  — “ Bloody  Wall  ” — “ The  Curfew  Tolls,” 
&c.  — Dr.  John  Owen’s  Pedigree  — Rev.  John  Moultrie  — 
Father  Arrowsmith’s  Hand,  &c.,  432. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


FRANKLIN’S  EPITAPH. 

I do  not  know  tkat  anything  more  exquisitely 
touching  can  he  found  in  the  whole  domain  of 
Sepulchralia  than  the  well-known  epitaph  on  the 
celebrated  American  printer.  Although  familiar 
I to  every  one^  it  will  still  bear  transcription : — 

i '‘TheBod}^ 

of 

Benjamin  Fkanklin,  Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn  out, 

! And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

i Lies  here  food  for  worms. 

I ' Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 
! In  a new 

And  more  beautiful  Edition, 

Corrected  and  Amended 

By 

J The  Author.” 

' In  the  biographies  of  Franklin  we  are  informed 
that  this  epitaph  was  “ written  by  him  many  years 
i previous  to  his  death.”  This  event  took  place  in 
I 1790 — a date  which  it  is  well  to  remember  in  the 

I following  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  the  writer 
; may  have  been  indebted  to  earlier  epitaphs  of  a 
, similar  technical  character,  or  to  collect  the  imita- 
1 tions  of  which  it,  in  its  turn,  may  have  been  the 
I begetter. 

Stephen  Collett,  A.M.— -a/fas  Reuben  Percy, 
alias  Thomas  Byerley — in  his  Relics  of  Literature, 


8vq,  1823,  cites  two  ^‘Epitaphs”  of  an  earlier  date, 
which,  he  thinks,  probably  suggested  the  idea  to 
Franklin ; — 

“ THE  WOULD. 

The  world’s  a Book,  writ  by  th’  eternal  Art 
Of  the  great  Maker  ; printed  in  man’s  heart ; 

’Tis  falsely  printed,  though  divinely  penn'd. 

And  all  the  Errata  will  appear  at  th’  enJ.” 


“ The  Worlds s a Printing-House,  our  words,  our  thoughts, 

^ Our  deeds  are  Characters  of  several  sizes  ; 

Each  Soul  is  a Compositor,  of  whose  faults 
The  Levites  are  Correctors  ; Heaven  Revises  ; 

Death  is  the  common  Press,  from  whence  being  driven. 
We’re  gather'd.  Sheet  by  Sheet,  and  bound  for 
Heaven." 

Now  these  so-called  epitaphs  are  actually,  I 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  excerpts  from  the 
Divine  Fancies  of  Francis  Quarles  (12mo,  1687, 
lib.  iv.  3 and  35),  with  certain  errors  and  altera- 
tions of  the  compiler,  which  I have  taken  the 
liberty  of  correcting  by  the  originals.  They  con- 
tain a similar  idea,  it  is  true,  but  the  concluding 
point,  which  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of 
Franklin’s  inscription,  is  here  either  absent  or  lacks 
his  happy  amplification.  Not  so,  however,  in  the 
epitaph  on  Commodore  Trunnion  in  Smollett’s 
Peregrine  Pickle  (vol,  iii.  chap,  vii.),  which  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1751,  and  which  Franklin  had 
in  all  probability  read  and  enjoyed  : — 

“ Here  lies 

Foundered  in  a fathom  and  a half, 

The  Shell 
of 

FIawser  Trunnion,  Esq. 

Formerly  Commander  of  a Squadron 
In  His  Majesty’s  service. 

Who  broach’d  to  at  five  p.ji.  Oct'',  x, 

In  the  year  of  his  age 
Threescore  and  nineteen. 

He  kept  his  guns  always  loaded, 

And  his  tackle  ready  manned, 

- And  never  shewed  his  poop  to  the  enemy, 

Except  when  he  took  her  in  tow  ; 

But  his  shot  being  expended. 

His  match  burnt  out, 

’ And  his  upper  works  decayed. 

He  was  sunk 

B}"  death’s  superior  weight  of  metal. 
Nevertheless, 

He  will  be  weighed  again 
At  the  Great  Day, 

His  rigging  refitted. 

And  his  timbers  repaired. 

And  with  one  broadside 
Make  his  adversary 
Strike  in  his  turn.” 

In  the  Polyantliea  of  C.  11.  Wilson  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1804)  is  an  epitaph  on  a watchmaker,  said  to  be 
transcribed  from  Aberconway  churchyard,  but 
without  the  date  being  given  : — 

“ Here  lies,  in  a ‘ horizontal  ’ position. 

The  ‘ outside  ease  ’ of 

‘ Peter  Pendulum,  watch-maker  ’ 

4:  4c  * * * 

He  departed  this  life  ‘ wound  up,’ 
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In  hopes  of  being  * taken  in  hand  ’ 
by  his  ‘ Maker,’ 

And  of  being  thoroughly  ‘ cleaned,  repaired  * 
and  ‘ set  a-going  ’ 

In  the  world  to  come.” 

Vol.  i.  p.  305. 

This  is  accompanied  by  one  of  a similar  techni- 
cal character  on  a chemist,  which  is  too  long  and 
too  little  to  the  point  for  insertion. 

But  the  epitaph  to  which  we  may  suppose 
Franklin  to  have  been  immediately  indebted  for 
the  idea  he  has  so  thoroughly  made  his  own,  is 
one  said  to  have  been  written  by  an  Eton 
scholar”  upon  a bookseller,  not  less  celebrated 
than  the  great  American.  This  I transcribe  from 
a book  entitled— 

“ Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a Half  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  1798-1802.  By  John  Davis.  London,  1808,” 

8 VO. 

Here  is  recorded  an  amusing  dispute  which  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Washington 
Tavern  between  half  a dozen  Virginians  and  a 
few  New  England  men,”  as  to  the  merits  and 
especially  the  originality  of  Dr.  Franklin.  After 
some  preliminary  skirmishing,  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  the  celebrated  line — 

“ Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyranni  ” 

was  ^^an  eruption  of  mad  enthusiasm  from  the 
disordered  intellect  of  Turgot,”  the  Virginian  offers 
to  maintain  and  prove  that  “Franklin  is  a plagiarist — 
a downright,  barefaced,  shameless  plagiarist.”  In 
support  of  this  position,  he  agrees  to  lay  his  “chicka- 
saw  ” hack  against  the  New  England  man’s  bay 
mare,  and  wins  his  wager  by  proving  from  the  Pole- 
7nical  Discouj'ses  of  Jeremj^  Taylor,  a copy  of  which 
he  opportunely  has  in  his  portmanteau,  that 
Franklin  borrowed  from  the  English  theologian 
his  celebrated  Parable  against  Persecution.  The 
Epita27h  next  comes  under  discussion,  and  the 
horse  being  gone,  the  New  England  man  offers  to 
stake  his  now  useless  saddle  on  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Doctor  to  this  admired  composition.  To 
this  the  Virginian  states  that  “ it  was  not  honestly 
come  by.  Franklin  robbed  a little  boy  of  it,” — 
and  the  saddle  goes  the  way  of  the  bay  mare,  as  he 
proceeds  to  read — unfortunately  ive  are  not 
favoured  with  the  authority — the  following  in- 
scription : — 

“ Vitae  volumine  peracto. 

Hie  finis  Jacobi  Tonsox, 

Perpoliti  Sosiorum  principis  : 

Qui,  velut  obstetrix  musarum. 

In  lucem  edidit 
Felices  ingenii  partus. 

Lugete,  scriptorum  chorus, 

Et  frangite  calamos ; 

Hie  vester,  mnrgine  ei-asus  deletur  ! 

Sed  haec  postrema  inscriptio 
HvlIC  priincE  mortis  paginal 
Imprimatur, 

In  preh  sepulchri  commissus. 

Ipse  editor  careat  titulo ; 


Hie  jacet  bibliopola. 

Folio  vitae  delapso, 

Expectans  Novain  Fditionem 
A.uctiorem  et  Emendatiorem'' 

The  New  Ebgland  man  is  outrageous ; and  the 
triumphant  Virginian,  to  give  his  antagonist 
another  chance,  offers  to  stake  his  boots  that 
“Franklin’s  pretenddd  discovery  of  calming  trou- 
bled waters  by  pouring  upon  them  oil  may  be 
found  in  the  third  book  of  Bede’s  History  of  the 
Church,  or  that  his  facetious  essay  on  the  air-bath 
is  poached  word  for  word  from  Aubrey’s  MisceU 
laniesP  But  theNew England  man  has  had  enough, 
and  not  wishing  to  go  bootless  home,  wisely  de- 
clines to  “ lay  any  more  wagers  aboutDr.  Franklin’s 
originality.”  In  this  case,  as  I have  remarked 
above,  no  reference  is  given  to  the  source  of  the 
epitaph  on  Tonson,  and  the  last  vain-glorious 
challenge  of  the  Virginian  may  afford  us  a hint  as 
to  its  value  and  origin.  Is  there  such  an  inscrip- 
tion; and  if  so,  who  was  the  “Eton  boy”  who 
wrote  it  ? 

An  epitaph  on  a farrier  is  recorded  as  from 
Clewer  churchyard  near  Windsor,  but  without 
date,  by  the  editor  of  the  Recreative  Review : — 

“ M}’’  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declin’d. 

My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind  ; 

My  fire’s  extinct,  m}’-  forge  decay’d. 

My  vice  is  in  the  dust  now  laid. 

My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone, 

My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done.” 

Vol.  ii.  p.  399.  ! 

A similar  epitaph  on  a blacksmith  is,  if  I re- 
member rightly,  to  be  found  in  Aston  church-  | 
yard  near  to  this  town.  1 

Two  or  three  technical  epitaphs  on  watch-  I 
makers  are  given  by  E.  J.  Wood  in  his  Curiosities 
of  Clocks  and  Watches  (8vo,  1866),  among  which  | 
is  the  one  I have  cited  above  from  the  Poly  an-  i 

thea.  From  this  if  may  be  learnt  that  the  name  | 

of  the  watchmaker  was  George  Boutleigh,  the  ' 
date  1802,  and  the  place  Lydford  in  Devonshire. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Songs  of  the  j 
Press  and  other  Poems,  8vo,  1833.  Here  is  an  | 

epitaph  on  Oscar  Meader  in  a church  at  Berlin — j 

“ The  work,  newly  revised  and  improved  by  its  , 
great  Author,  will  reappear  in  a splendid  day.”  ' 
Another  on  Peter  Gedge  in  the  parish  church  of  i 
St.  Mary,  Bury  St,  Edmund’s — “ Like  a worn  out  ! 
type,  he  is  returned  to  the  Founder  in  the  hope  of 
being  recast  in  a better  and  more  perfect  mould  ”j  | 
and  others,  like  the  foregoing,  dateless,  on  anony-  j 
mous  pressmen  and  compositors.  There  is,  I may  j 

here  note,  another  altogether  different  book,  ' 

though  bearing  the  same  title  : — j 

“ Songs  of  the  Press  and  other  Poems  relative  to  the  ; 
Art  of  Printers  and  Printing,  also  of  Authors,  Books,  j 
Booksellers,  Bookbinders,  Editors,  Critics,  Newspapers,  , 
&c.  Original  and  Selected,  with  Notes  Biographical  and 
Literarj'.  London  : Fisher,  Son,  & Co,,  1845,”  sm.  8vo. 

Both  books  were  edited  by  C.  H.  Timperley,  a 
brother  typo,”  and  the  latter  should,  perhaps,  be 
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considered  a second  edition  of  the  former ; I never- 
theless regard  it  as  a different  work.  To  return : 
in  this  volume  will  be  found  a curious  history  of 
! a printer,  in  verse,  full  of  technical  allusions  and 
terms,  and  concluding  with  the  lines  : — 

' “ Then  haste,  kind  Death,  in  pity  to  my  age, 

And  clap  the  Finis  to  my  life’s  last  page. 

May  Heaven’s  great  Author  my  foul  proof  revise. 
Cancel  the  page  in  which  my  error  lies. 

And  raise  my  form  above  the  etherial  skies. 

The  stubborn  pressman’s  form  I now  may  scoff ; 
Revised,  corrected,  finally  worked  off!  ” — p.  45. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  conclude,  yet  before  I 
1 do  so  I would  fain  cite,  among  the  avowed  paro- 
! dies  of  Franklin’s  epitaph,  that  made  for  himself 
by  the  unfortunate  bibliomane,  whose  fate  has 
been  so  touchingly  recorded  by  that  genial  and 
elegant  bibliographer,  Charles  Nodier.  Here  the 
luckless  man,  having  mistaken  the  date  of  a book 
i sale,  and  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action  a day  too 
i late,  found  that  all  its  coveted  treasures  had  be- 
come the  prizes  of  more  punctual  collectors — Sir 
Richard  Heber  of  course  among  them — went  chap- 
fallen home,  and  died  of  the  disappointment : — 

“ Cl  GIT 

I Sous  sA  Reliure  de  Bois 

j IJn  Exemplaire  in-Foeio 

I Db  la  meilleure  edition 

^ DE  l’HoMME, 

Ecrite  dans  une  Langue  de  l’Age  d’or 
^ Que  le  Monde  ne  comprend  plus. 

C’est  aujourd’hui 
I Un  Bouquin 

i GIte,  ^ 

Macule, 

Mouille, 

Depareille, 

Imparfait  DU  Frontispice, 

Pique  des  Vers, 

Et  fort  endommage  de  Pourriturk. 

On  n’ose  attendre  pour  lui 
Les  Honneurs  tardies 
Et  mutiles 
De  la  Rbimpression.” 

Contes  de  la  Veillee,  p.  307. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  claims  to  originality 
Franklin’s  epitaph  may  possess — and  one  does  not 
look  for  much  in  mortuary  inscriptions — it  is  most 
elegant  and  perfect  in  its  composition.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  an  addition  to  it  that  I subjoin — 
transcribe  I do  not  remember  from  what  source — 
the  following  technical  summary  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  illustrious  American  typographer : — 

“ He  was  the  of  bis  profession. 

The  ‘ type  ’ of  honesty. 

The  ! of  all. 

And  although  the  of  Death 
Has  put  a . to  his  existence, 

Every  § of  his  life 
Is  without  a ||.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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edition.  London:  11.“^ Bentley,  1871.  Post  8vo.  616. 
[Mr.  Oxenham  says,  attention  “was  first  directed  to  the 
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and  some  practical  Hints  for  the  use  of  intending  Visi- 
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tion of  the  Scenes  and  Tableaux  of  the  Plav,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  take  place.  Rivingtons  : London,  Oxford, 
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3.  The  Oberammergau  Passion  Play.  Art  in  theMoun- 
tains  ; the  Story  of  the  Passion  Play,  by  Henry  Black- 
burn ; with  numerous  Illustrations.  Christmas  edition. 
London : Low  & Co.  1871.  8vo.  167.  [Part  of  this 
work  appeared  in  the  Graphic.  [This  is  dedicated  to 
the  Author  of  Ammergau,  an  Idyll.] 

4.  Recollections  of  Ober-Ammergau  in  1871,  by  Henrj' 

Nutcombe  Oxenham.  Rivingtons  : London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge,  1871.  12mo.  80.  [These  “ Recollections 

are  reprinted,  after  careful  revision,  from  The  Guardian 
of  October  4,  1871,  by  permission.”  (From  preface.)] 

5.  The  Passion  Play  in  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria,  by 
Alexander  Craig  Sellar.  Third  edition.  W.  Blackwood 
& Son,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1871.  12mo.  62  pages. 

6.  The  Passion  Play,  by  William  Wilkins  Old.  Lon- 
don : Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.  Hereford : James  Hull. 
1872.  12mo.  134  pages. 

7.  Ober  Ammergau  and  its  People,  in  Connection  with 
the  Passion  Play  and  Miracle  Plays  in  general.  A Paper 
read  before  the  Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation, Jan.  12,  1872,  by  A.  W.  Buckland.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.  Bath : Peach,  1872.  8vo. 
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8.  Lecture  on  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Berry,  St.  Andrew’s  Rectory,  Black- 
burn (with  frontispiece).  London  : Burns  *&  Oates. 
Dublin : Duffy.  [No  date.]  8vo.  30  pages.  [There  is 
also  a smaller  edition,  12mo.] 

9.  The  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  in  the  Summer 
of  1871,  by  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Royal  College  St.  Patrick,  IMaynooth. 
Second  edition.  London  : Burns,  Oates,  & Co.  Dublin  : 
M‘Glashan,  1872.  Square  8vo.  120  pages.  [This  edi- 
tion is  with  photographs.  The  same  book,  without  pho- 
tographs, 8vo.  109  pages.] 

10.  To  and  from  the  Passion  Play  in  the  Summer  of 
1871,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Doane,  Pastor,  St.  Patrick’s,  &c. 
Boston  [U.S.]  : Patrick  Donahoe,  1872.  Crown  8vo. 
311  pages.  [Preface  dated  from  Newark,  Oct.  1,  1871.] 

11.  (Miscellaneous  Papers,  No.  5.)  The  Passion  Play 
at  Ammergau.  12mo.’  24  pages.  [This  is  signed  at  p.  24 
by  Lady  Herbert..]  Elizabeth  Mary  Herbert.  [Then 
follows  the  publisher,  &c.]  The  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
27,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Price  twopence. 

12.  The  English  Words  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 

Ammergau,  by  Mrs.  Edward  Childe.  Second  edition. 
London:  Joseph  Masters,  78,  New  Bond  Street.  1871. 
12mo.  36  pages.  [On  the  cover  of  this  book  is  adver- 

tised A Recollection  of  Oher- Ammergau,  in  Fac-simile, 
illustrating  the  English  Words,  with  Etchings  of  the 
Theatre,  the  Sanheclrun,  full-length  Portraits  of  the 
Chorus,  the  Saviour,  &c. ; with  Two  Sketches  of  the  Vil- 
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lage  of  Ober-Ammergaii  and  others.  By  Frances  C.  Childe. 
London:  Masters,  Bond  Street.] 

13.  Impression  of  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play,  hy  an 
Oxonian.  1870  (sic.)  London : J.  F.  Hayes,  Lyall 
Place,  Eaton  Square,  W.  12mo,  sewed.  31  pages. 

The  above  list  is  as  complete  as  I can  get  one ; 
and  I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will  give 
the  names  of  any  other  v^orks  on  the  Ammergau 
Passion  Play  ” not  included  in  the  above  list. 

Brito. 


DINNERS  “ A LA  RUSSE.” 

When  was  this  fashion  of  dining  introduced 
among  us  ? I recollect  it  was  adopted  by  a few 
high  families  about  forty  years  ago  j and  1 used 
to  hear  that  the  noble  and  amiable  John^  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  the  first  person  of  note  who 
patronised  it.  I own  I heartily  wish  it  had  never 
found  its  way  to  England,  to  the  subversion  of 
our  good  old  John  Bull  dinners.  To  me  it  is  a 
perfect  nuisance.  The  only  recommendation  at 
all  plausible  in  my  view  is,  that  it  saves  the 
trouble  of  carving  to  those  principally  at  the 
ends  of  the  table.  This,  however,  is  of  small 
weight  when  set  against  the  inconveniences  en- 
dured by  the  company  in  general.  I own  I like 
to  see  the  smoking  surloin  and  the  goodly  leg  on 
the  table,  and  all  the  other  joints;  and  to  see  the 
carving  done  on  the  table  by  the  master  and  the 
lady  of  the  feast,  and  by  each  one  who  has  a joint 
before  him.  Who  has  not  enjoyed  Boswell’s 
account  of  the  first  meeting  of  Wilkes  and  John- 
son? — 

“ Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to 
some  fine  veal : ‘ Pray  give  me  leave,  sir- — It  is  better 
here— A little  of  the  brown — Some  fat,  sir — A little  of 
the  stuffing — Some  gravy^Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  you  some  butter  — Allow  me  to  recommend  a 
squeeze  of  this  orange ; or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have 
more  zest.’  ” 

Now  see  the  happy  effect : — 

“ ‘ Sir,  sir,  I am  obliged  to  you,  sir,’  cried  Johnson, 
bowing,  and  turning  his  head  to  him  with  a look  for  some 
time  of  ‘surly  virtue,’  but,  in  a short  while,  of  com- 
placency.” 

Even  the  churlish  temper  of  Johnson  was  fairly 
subdued,  and  h6  and  Wilkes  soon  became  even 
great  friends. 

Now,  how  would  it  have  gone  on  in  our  days 
at  a dinner  d la  Russe  f The  old  piece  of  pom- 
posity and  surliness  would  have  had  to  sit  with 
his  hands  before  him  in  mpatient  expectation  of 
something  to  be  offered  by  a servant  to  his  choice ; 
and  Wilkes,  burning  with  eager  desire  to  find 
some  means  of  propitiating  the  idolised  churl, 
might  have  found  no  opportunity  to  the  very  end 
of  the  long  tedious  banquet.  These  dinners  are, 
to  my  taste,  every  way  uncomfortable.  It  is  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  wait,  wait,  wait,  between  each 
arrival  of  something,  for  your  employment.  A 
waiter  brings  two  plates  in  his  hand : Beef  or 
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lamb,  sir?”  and  when  you  choose  one,  the  other  I 
hopelessly  disappears;  though  it  might  easily  ! 
happen  that  you  would  like  to  partake  of  that 
also.  Then  you  can  have  no  chance  of  choosing  i 
any  part  which  you  may  prefer.  No  hope  of ‘^a 
little  of  the  brown,”  or  of  finding  it  better  here”  i 
or  there.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  waiters  i 
who  are  carving,  and  who  send  you  what  they  i 
please,  not  what  you  might  choose.  If  you  sit  : 
down,  as  one  should,  to  dinner  with  a good  appe- 
tite, you  are  tantalised  all  through  with  little  { 
bits  at  a time ; and  obliged  to  endure  a wretched  i 
suspension  after  each  morsel,  and  trust  to  satisfy-  j 
ing  your  hunger  by  an  aggregate  of  small  snatches  | 
as  the  dinner  drags  along.  I 

It  will  often  happen  again — to  the  mortification 
of  a man  who  wants  to  eat,  as  well  as  to  sit  and 
talk,  and  look  at  the  dessert  and  the  flowers  and 
ornaments — that,  of  the  dishes  brought  rounds 
two  or  three  or  more  in  succession  may  not  suit  [ 
his  taste  or  his  stomach.  He  refuses  them,  and  } 
must  then  wait  and  take  his  turn  for  something  I 
that  he  may  like  to  come  round,  ten  minutes  or  a | 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  has  eaten  anything ; | 
when  his  patience,  if  not  his  appetite,  is  all  but  j 
exhausted.  In  the  good  old  style  he  would  see  j 
and  send  for  what  suited  him,  without  interrup-  j 
tion  to  the  meal,  and  without  risk  of  the  stomach  I 
palling.  ’ j 

There  are  other  miseries  in  this  style  of  dining ; i 
but  not  to  weary  the  reader,  I will  only  mention, 
in  conclusion,  the  unpleasantness  of  having  the 
dessert  before  you  all  the  time,  instead  of  the 
happy  novelty  of  its  introduction  at  the  end; 
besides  which,  the  fruits  themselves  must  lose 
some  of  their  freshness  and  flavour  from  standing  i 
so  long  in  the  steam  of  heterogeneous  viands.  So,  i 
having  often  and  painfully  been  subjected  to  the  T 
evils  of  Russian  dinners,  I write  this  as  an  earnest 
dissuasive  from  them.  Still  I am  neither  a gour~  i 
mand  nor  a gourmet^  but  your  old  temperate  ? 
correspondent,  E.  0.  H.  j 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS:  THE  AFRICAN  ROSCIUS:  j 
JOE  MILLER.  1 

The  Daily  Courant,  August  1717,  has  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement - 

“By  Command.  By  his  Majesty’s  Company  of  Come- 
dians. 

“At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  on  Tuesday  i 
next,  being  the  20th  of  August,  will  be  presented  a Play  I 
CddVh.  Titus  Andronicus,  or  the  Rape  of  Lavinia.  Written  I 
b}'  Shakspeare.  Revised  with  Alterations.  The  part  of 
Titus  by  Mr.  Mill;  Saturninus  by  Mr.  Thormond  ; Bas-  I 
sianus,  Mr.  Walker  ; Marcus,  by  Mr.  Salomon  ; Lucius,  I 
Mr.  Ryan  ; Aaron,  the  Moor  ; Mr.  Quin.  To  which,  by  ' 
desire  of  some  Persons  of  Quality,  will  be  added  a Farce  ; 
in  One  Act,  called  the  Stage  Coach.  The  part  of  Squire 
Somebody  by  Mr.  Miller.  To  begin  at  half  an  hour  after 
Six.” 

On  the  repetition  of  this  advertisement  in  the 
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i Daily  Courant  of  the  20th,  the  tragedy  is  said  to 
i have  been  acted  but  twice  these  fifteen  years.” 
I It  was  repeated  on  Aug.  23,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  performed  when  the  company  met 
in  the  month  of  October  following. 

It  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  “ Alter’d 
from  Mr.  Shakspeare’s  works  by  Mr.  Edw.  Ea- 
venscroft.”*  As  this  gentleman  was  a popular 
dramatic  compiler,  if  the  version  of  1717  was 
the  one  just  mentioned,  was  not  his  name  held 
out  as  an  inducement  to  the  public  to  attend 
the  performance  ? Ravenscroft’s  London  Cuckolds 
had  been,  according  to  modern  parlance,  a great 
success,  and  years  afterwards  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  George  II.,  who  used,  wdien  he  wanted 
t a treat,  to  order  its  performance  for  his  own  spe- 
I cial  delectation.  Perhaps  Theobald  may  liave 
I had  something  to  do  with  the  revision  and  altera- 
i tion  of  the  acted  in  1717.  How 

any  audience  could  tolerate  this  disagreeable  and 
disgusting  production,  even  in  those  days,  is  sur- 
prising. 

One  fact  disclosed  by  this  advertisement  is 
interesting.  Quin,  one  of  the  great  actors  of  the 
last  century,  acted  the  character  of  that  incarna- 
tion of  evil,  A aron  the  Moor.  Tie  had  previously 
performed  Bajazet  in  Rowe’s  Tamerlane  with 
i great  eclat,  so  that  personating  Tamora’s  black 
I paramour  was  somewhat  of  a sinking  in  poetry, 
j It  is  apprehended  he  never  repeated  the  disgusting 
j exhibition. 

In  the  present  century  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  Titus  Andronicus  on  the  stage.  The  re- 
volting scenes  of  necessity  were  omitted,  and  the 
catastrophe  changed,  so  that,  excepting  the  title, 
Tamora  the  Queen  of  the  Goths,  and  some  other 
characters,  it  had  a very  small  resemblance  to  the 
original  play  ascribed  to  Shakespeare.  Aaron  was 
acted  by  Ira  Aldridge,  a man  of  colour,  generally 
termed  the  African  Roscius,  the  successful  per- 
sonator  of  Othello.  Lady  Becher  (Miss  O’Neil) 
is  said  to  have  asserted  that,  although  Kean  was 
in  particular  passages  admirable,  as  a whole,  his 
performance  was  not  superior  to  the  Roscius, 
whose  acting  throughout  is  transcendently  excel- 
lent.” The  representation  of  Aaron  was  good, 
but  the  adaptation  was  ineffectual,  and  did  not 
succeed.  This  exhibition  occurred  in  the  Edin- 


* Upon  December  21,  1636,  Titus  Andronicus  was 
licensed,  and  printed  in  4to  in  1637.  Kavenscroft,  in  the 
preface  to  his  version,  does  not  hesitate  Jn  giving  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  not  written  by 
Shakespeare.  He  suggests,  and  there  is  a great  deal  in 
the  suggestion,  that  he  may  have  written  a few  passages, 
but  that  was  all.  “ I have  been  told,”  he  remarks,  “ by 
some  anciently  conversant  with  the  stage,  that  it  was  not 
originally  his,  but  brought  by  a private  author  to  be 
acted,  and  he  only  gave  some  master-touches  to  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  parts  or  characters.”  This  possibly 
may  be  true.  Kavenscroft’s  version  is  very  difficult  to 
procure. 


burgh  Theatre  in  the  year  1849,  or  perhaps  before 
that  time.  Mr.  Aldridge  afterwards  went  to 
Russia,  where  he  met  with  great  success. 

In  the  farce  that  followed  Titus  Andronicus^ 
written  by  Farquhar,  and  called  the  Ltaye  Coach, 
the  part  of  Squire  Somebody  was  performed  bv 
Mr.  Miller.  Could  this  be  .Joe  Miller,  who,  it  has 
been  said,  was  a low  comedian?’*’ 

J.  M. 


Earliest  recorded  Instances  of  Proverls 
AND  Christian  Names. — May  I be  allowed  to  sug- 
gest that  ‘^corners”  should  be  kept  in.“  N.  & QN 
for  such  lists  as  those  named  above  ? Beside  the 
interest  of  the  subjects  themselves,  these  might 
exercise  (particularly  as  to  names)  a wholeso'me 
influence  over  writers  of  historical  tales.  TVe 
should  perhaps  have  fewer  heroes  named  Charles 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  fewer  heroines 
named  Sophia  in  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I 
have  in  my  mind’s  eye,  while  writing  this,  a story 
very  good  in  the  main : the  scene  laid  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
is  named  Clara,  and  another  character  Elsie. 

That  I may  “conclude  with  a motion,”  permit 
me  to  add  the  first  instances  of  two  proverbs  which 
I have  met  with,  and  of  a few  names : — 

‘‘  Man  proposeth  and  God  disposeth.”  — Circ.  1538. 
{Lisle  Papers,  vol.  xiii.  art.  90.) 

“ It  hath  been  an  old  proverbe  that  there  is  no  worse 
pestilence  than  a famylyar  enemy.” — 1538.  {Ih.  xii.  43.) 

Clare,  Oct.  16,  1700  [Clara  quite  modern].  (Register 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.) 

Louisa,  “Lewes,”  Jan.  9,  1694.  The  name  evidently 
came  over  as  Louise.  (Register  of  St.  James’s,  Picca- 
dilly.) “Lewisa,”  1702.  (i6.) 

Gertrude,  daughter  of  Thomas  Manners,  13th  Earl  of 
Rutland  ; married,  1530,  George,  6th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Charlotte,  daughter  of  King  James  IL 

Arabella,  “ Orabele,”  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Laura,  “ Lora,”  “ Loretta,”  circ.  1200. 

Beatrice,  circ.  1100. 

Another  interesting  list  might  be  made  of  the 
last  recorded  instances  of  names  now  obsolete : 
e.  g.  Alina,  Amicia,  Avice,  Albreda,  Idonia,  La- 
derina,  Muriel,  Roisia,  &c. — all  of  w^hich  were 
once  more  or  less  common  in  England.  A large 
proportion  of  these  obsolete  names  began  with  A. 
Alina  may  perhaps  be  considered  still  half-alive 
in  its  cognate  Evelyn,  as  Adama  is  in  its  diminu- 
tive Ada. 

Does  any  one  else  feel  disposed  to  take  up  these 
hints  ? If  so,  I may  possibly  enlarge  these  insig- 

[*  This  was  that  good-natured  fellow,  Josias  IMiller. 
better  known  as  Joe  Miller,  whose  Jests,  or  Ulfs  Vade- 
Mectim,  is  itself  ajoke,  as  it  was  compiled  by  John  M,  ‘t- 
ley  when  crippled  and  bed-ridden  with  the  gout.  Poor 
Joe  also  made  his  bow  in  the  part  of  Young  Clincher 
in  Earquhar’s  comedy  of  Tlte  Constant  Couple,  or  a Trip 
to  the  Jubilee.  For  a list  of  Joe’s  other  characters  see 
Geneste’s  History  of  the  Stage,  iii.  545. — Ed.] 
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nificant  notes ; if  not,  they  will  drop  in  silence,  as 
others  have  done  before  them. 

HEEMEIfTBirDE. 

Deeoe’s  Tetje-boejS'  En'glishmajn'.” — In  Mr. 
James  Grant's  recently  published  history  of  The 
Neicspapei'  Press  (i.  92)  is  the  following  reference 
to  this  york : — 

“ The  object  of  the  poetic  effosion,  or  rather  effusion  in 
rhyme,  was  to  hold  up  foreigners  to  ridicule,  and  to 
eulogise  King  William  as  the  best  of  men  and  the  very 
model  of  a monarch.” 

This  statement  is  erroneous  so  far  as  relates  to 
holding  up  foreigners  to  ridicule.  The  object  was 
rather  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  who,  being 
descended  from  the  various  invaders  of  England, 
opposed,-  as  true-born  Englishmen,  the  farther 
settlement  of  foreigners  in  England. 

One  of  Defoe’s  biographers,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Voyage  round  the  World,  has  the  following 
remarks : — 

“ The  work  by  which  he  is  most  distinguished  as  a 
poet,  is  his  True-born  Englishman — a satire  occasioned 
by  a poem  entitled  ‘ Foreigners,’  written  by  John 
Tuchin,  Esq. 

“ Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  people  who  are  restless 
in  their  inclinations,  and  loathe  that  to-day  for  which 
they  would  yesterday  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  began 
to  be  uneasy  at  the  partiality  their  new  king  discovered 
to  his  countrymen. 

“ The  popular  discontent  rose  to  such  a height  that 
King  William  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  Dutch  guards  ; 
and  tho’  he  died  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  England, 
yet  it  proved  to  him  a crown  of  thorns,  and  he  spent 
fewer  peaceful  moments  in  his  regal  station  than  before 
his  head  was  environed  by  an  uneasy  diadem. 

“ Mr.  Defoe,  who  had  a very  true  notion  of  civil 
liberty,  engaged  the  enemies  of  the  new  government  and 
levelled  the  force  of  his  satire  against  those  who  value 
themselves  for  being  true-born  Englishmen.  He  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  that  prepossession  by  laying  open  the  sources 
whence  the  English  have  sprung.  . . . He  enumerates 
the  several  nations  whence  we  are  derived,  Gauls,  Saxons, 
Danes,  Irish,  Scots,  drc.,  and  says  — 

‘ From  this  amphibious  ill-bom  mob  began 
That  vain,  ill-natured  thing,  an  Englishman.’  ” 

UtsEDA. 

Philadelphia, 

Oaeev  AECHiTEcrrEE, — ^At  Newdegate,  near 
Dorking,  is  a very  extraordinary  piece  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  in  the  belfry  tower,  which 
I believe  has  never  yet  been  described.  It  is 
to  be  visited  in  July  by  the  Surrey  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  when  I trust  that  many  gentle- 
men will  be  assembled  fully  competent  to  appre- 
ciate its  curiosity,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  their 
remarks.  I do  not  presume  to  give  a technical 
description,  but  I understand  that  its  peculiar 
feature  is  this — that  it  stands  upon  horizontal 
beams  or  sleepers,  and  is  framed  together  of  solid 
trees  forming  pointed  arches,  entirely  with  tree- 
nails, and  without  any  other  material.  It  is  a very 
remarkable  example  of  such  architecture  as  the 
abundance  of  timber  in  a forest  country  suggested  ; 


and  I shall  feel  highly  obliged  to  any  readers  of 
this  paragraph  who  will  mention  any  parallel 
structures  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  or  other  counties. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 

Holm  wood,  Surrey. 

Cleeical  Custoh. — It  is  the  custom  in  the 
United  States  for  married  clergymen  to  give  to 
their  wives  all  the  wedding  fees  which  they  re- 
ceive. * M.  E. 

Philadelphia. 


ABP.  PARKER,  “DE  ANTIQEHTATE  BRITAX- 
NICiE  ECCLESIA:,”  1572. 

A rare  and  curious  book  is  before  me : — 

“ De  Autiqaitate  Britannicae  Ecclesiae  & Priuilegis 
Ecclesiae  Cantuariensis,  cum  Archiepiscopis  eiusdem.  70, 
An.  Dom.  1572.  ^ Excusum  Londini  in  sedibus  Johan- 
nis  Day.” 

This  title  is  within  a wide  and  handsome  de- 
vice, in  which  are  various  emblematical  figures, 
each  labelled  beneath : Ptolemeus,  Aratus,  Hip- 
parchus, Geometria,  and  Arithmetica,  being  on 
the  left  side ; and  on  the  right,  Marinus,  Strabo, 

! Polibius,  Astronomia,  and  Musica.  Over  the 
title  is  a terrestrial  globe,  supported  on  each  side 
by  Ptolemeus  and  Marinus.  Above  it  Time  ap- 
pears, with  his'  scythe  raised  to  cut,  attended  % 
three  other  figures : one  a damsel,  with  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  is  in  a black  garment.  Below, 
a figure  of  Mercurius  supports  a frame,  within 
which  we  read : — 

“ Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum  ; 

Qui  non  defendit,  alio  culpante  ; solutos 
Qui  captat  risus  hominum,  famamq’  dicacis  ; 

Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest;  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequit;  hie  uiger  est,  hunc,  tu  Romane,  caveto.” 

It  is  on  vellum,  and  the  figures  are  brightly 
coloured.  A cutting  from  a catalogue  is  inserted, 
which  tells  us  — 

“ The  volume  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  interesting 
books  relating  to  English  Ecclesiastical  History.  Only 
21  copies  could  be  traced  by  Dr.  Drake,  when  he  exe- 
cuted an  edition  in  1729;  and  the  like  number  only 
could  be  found  after  the  minute  researches  of  Mr.  Martin. 
The  present  is  a very  interesting  and  peculiar  copy, 
although  it  has  many  leaves  supplied  in  MS.*  by  a co- 
temporary  hand  of  the  time  of  printing.  It  has  the 
woodcut  title  or  frontispiece,  prixted  ox  vellum  and 
coloured  : several  of  the  copies  known  having  no  title.  It 
has  the  Life  of  Abp.  Parker  in  the  same  ancient  hand- 
writing ; following  this,  there  are  some  additional  leaves 
in  MS.  which  Mr.  Martin  found  in  print  but  in  one  of  the 
copies  above  enumerated.” 

The  appended  Life  of  the  Archbishop  occupies 
twenty-eight  leaves,  headed  Mattheteus,”  as 
mentioned  in  Strype’s  account  of  this  book.  Then 
follow  six  MS.  leaves  headed  ‘‘  Scholarum  publi- 
canim  extractio,”  and  three  MS.  leaves  of  an 

* I.  e.  the  title  following  the  coloured  page,  and 
thirty  leaves. 
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index  and  chronology  of  the  lives.  A printed 
index  completes  the  volume.  , 

May  I ask  if  any  correspondents  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.” 
can  refer  me  to  any  account  of  “ the  minute  re- 
searches of  Mr,  Martin”  in  connection  with  this 
book?  Also,  where  are  any  of  the  twenty-one 
copies  mentioned  to  be  found  ? Is  there  a perfect 
copy  of  the  work  in  our  great  national  collection? 
And  what  is  its  present  value,  either  in  a perfect 
or  imperfect  state  ? 

I have  also  before  me  a copy  of  the  book 
printed  — 

“ Hanovise  ; T^’pis  Wechelianus,  apud  Claud  Marmine 
& hseredes  Joannis  Aubrii,  m.dc.v.” — 

with  the  device  of  the  printer  above  it.  It  is  more 
like  the  larger  than  the  smaller  specimen  figured 
in  Dihdin’s  Bihliogi'aphical  Decameron  (ii.  69), 
though  without  the  encircling  wreath.  On  each 
side,  at  the  base  of  the  cornucopias,  is  a large 
monogram  “ W.”  and  “A.”  interlaced.  The  same 
is  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  is  per- 
fect (pp.  358  and  index).  At  the  end  of  the 
introduction,  on  pp.  37,  38,  are  large  woodcuts. 
The  arms  of  the  various  bishoprics  are  arranged 
with  those  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York.  Those  of  Abp.  Parker  are  on  a large  scale. 

I should  add  that,  in  the  first-named  book,  a 
fine  old  portrait  of  Abp.  Parker  is  inserted  on  a 
blank  page  before  the  coloured  title.  It  is  a half- 
length  : he  is  seated,  turning  over  an  open  book 
(?  Bible),  at  a table,  on  which  is  also  a writing 
box  (very  like  a modern  tea-chest),  a bell,  and 
(what  looks  like)  a large  stamp.  On  a window- 
ledge,  at  his  right  hand,  is  an  hour-glass.  The 
portrait  is  in  an  oval  frame ; around  it,  in  small 
capitals : — 

“ MUNDUS  TRANSIT  ET  CONCUPISCETIA  EIVS.  ANNO  DO- 
MINI 1572,  AETATIS  SV^  ANNO  b9.  DIE  MENSIS  AVGVSTI 
SEXTO.” 

S.  M.  S. 

[The  history  of  this  rare  and  curious  volume  has  been 
frequently  discussed  by  bibliographers  and  others.  The 
share  of  Archbishop  Parker  in  its  compilation  has  been 
a matter  of  considerable  dispute.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  states  it  to  have  been  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours ; and  Dr.  Drake,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
(1729),  is  of  opinion  that  Parker  himself  was  the  author, 
but  received  assistance  from  Dr.  George  Ackworth  and 
Josselyn,  his  secretary.  In  Masters’s  History  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge  (edit.  1831,  p.  Ill),  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  authorship  of  this  book  at  considerable 
length.  It  is  said  that  only  twenty-two  copies  were 
printed  b}'  John  Day;  but  in  all  probability  there  were 
fifty.  A list  of  those  existing  at  the  present  time  is 
given  in  Martin’s  Catalogue  of  Privately  Printed  Books, 
edit.  1854,  pp.  3 to  6.  A presentation  copy  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  bound  in  embroidered  velvet,  as  well  as  Lord 
Arundel’s,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in  the 
Grenville  library.  It  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  any 
two  copies  of  this  rare  book  entirely  agree  in  their  con- 
tents. Consult  Osborne’s  Catalogus  Bibliothecce  Harleiance, 
iii.  pp.  2 to  4,  an  article  probably  by  William  Oldys ; 
Hook’s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  ix.  505  ; 


Chetham  Popery  Tracts,  part  ii,  p.  522;  and  Bohn’s 
Lowndes,  p.  1776.  A copy,  formerly  Sir  R.  Twysden’s, 
not  seen  by  Mr.  Martin,  wanting  portrait,  sold  in  Part 
vi.  2837,  of  Heber’s  collection,  for  seven  pounds.] 


Atmospheric  Phenomena. — What  causes  are 
supposed  to  produce  the  following  common  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  ? — 1.  The  halo  round  the  moon 
presaging  wet  weather.  2. , A peculiar  green  colour 
in  the  sky,  also  a forerunner  of  rain.  3.  Mares’- 
tail  clouds,  indicating  wind,  Torwood, 

Ball  Family, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  concerning  the  Ball  family  of  county  Armagh  ? 
I read  of  Thomas  Ball  of  Glasdromon,  circa  1650 ; 
John  Ball  of  Loghross,  circa  1700  j Thomas  Ball 
of  Usker,  ch'ca  1750;  and  Eev.  William  Ball, 
rector  of  Drumglass,  d,  1821 ; and  should  be  very 
glad  to  learn  something  concerning  their  marriages 
and  issue.  II.  II.  Ball. 

Leyton  House,  Albion  Road,  Stoke  Newington. 

Bloom  on  the  Grape,  etc. — Can  any  one  give 
me  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bloom 
formed  on  the  grape,  peach,  or  plum, — is  it  a 
vegetable  or  an  animal  growth?  0.  W^  G. 

Burial  Customs. — At  Exford,  near  Minehead, 
Somerset,  ten  years  ago,  it  had  been  usual  for 
burials  to  take  place  on  Sundays,  the  burial  ser- 
vice being  dovetailed  into  the  usual  afternoon 
service  thus:  — The  corpse  being  brought  into 
church  was  placed  in  front  of  the  reading-desk, 
and  remained  there  during  the  service.  The 
burial  psalms  were  read  in  lieu  of  the  psalms 
for  the  day,  and  the  burial  lesson  in  lieu  of  the 
second  lesson.  The  burial  service  was  concluded 
after  the  sermon,  and  the  entire  congregation 
would  generally  remain  to  the  end. 

This  custom  I was  told  had  prevailed  for  years, 
beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant — 
and  that  would  have  been  very  nearly  a century, 
as  there  were  nonagenarians,  if  not  centenarians, 
living  there  at  that  time — and  not  only  in  Exford, 
but  in  all  the  parishes  on  Exmoor ; and  notwith- 
standing that  I endeavoured  to  show  unto  the 
people  ^^a  more  excellent  way,”  especially  by 
asking  them  to  have  their  burials  on  week-days, 
they  were  strongly  attached  to  the  custom,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  prevails  there  still — 
so  inveterate  does  an  old  custom  become. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
same  has  been  “ the  use  ” in  other  districts. 

Ill  one  or  two  parishes,  I think  at  Handsworth, 
near  Sheffield,  and  at  Exford,  but  am  now  quite 
uncertain,  it  was  customary  to  carry  the  corpse 
within  the  communion-rails,  where  the  bearers 
turned  and  carried  it  back  again  to  its  usual  resting- 
place  near  the  door.  Can  any  readers  inform  me 
in  what  parishes  this  custom  obtains,  and  what 
was  the  origin  and  significance  of  it?  Has  it 
originated  in  a superstitious  feeling,  in  pre-refor- 
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ination  times,  that  the  defunct  would  he  benefited 
by  having  his  remains  brought  near  the  altar  ? 

FeANCIS  J.  LEACHMA]Sr,  M.A. 

20,  Compton  Terrace,  Highbl^r3^ 

BuRisriisro  Invalids. — About  1767  a complaint 
was  made  to  the  authorities  at  Chelsea  Hospital 
by  the  invalids  composing  the  garrison  at  Ply- 
mouth, that  their  comrilanding  officer  was  “ burn- 
ing them  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  a week,” 
Upon  which  the  Commissioners  at  once  ordered 
the  practice  to  be  discontinued.  What  was  the 
practice  referred  to  ? B.  I. 

“ Cael  the  Maetye.” — I am  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a.  poem  entitled  Carl  the  Martyr.”  Can 
any  one  inform  me  where  I could  get  it  ? 

J.  Claee. 

CocKEOACHES.  — The  vile  cockroaches,  alas! 
have  found  their  way  to  my  books,  and  are 
nightly  feasting  upon  the  leather  backs.  I have 
been  advised  to  strew  red  wafers  in  their  haunts 
as  a certain  poison,  and  they  eat  these  with  great 
relish,  but  return  again  the  next  night  for  a fresh 
repast,  and  apparently  take  no  harm.  If  any  of 
your  readers  can  suggest  a certain  and  safe  remedy 
for  these  abominable  marauders  it  would  doubt- 
less benefit  many  sufferers  besides  E.  V. 

^^The  Colohes  oe  England  he  nailed  to 
THE  Mast.” — I have  lately  found  a small  print, 
fairly  executed,  of 

“ John  Crawford  of  Sunderland,  Durham,  the  sailor 
who  nailed  the  flag  to  the  maintop-gallant  masthead  on 
board  the  Venerable,  Lord  Duncan’s  ship,  after  being- 
shot  away  by  the  Dutch  Admiral  de  Winter,  October  11, 
1797.” 

The  man  is  striking  the  nail  with  the  head  of 
what  is,  I believe,  called  a marling-spike.  Is  any 
earlier  instance  recorded  of  such  an  Homeric  act  ? 

The  Knight  of  Morae, 

Jane  Conquest.” — Who  is  the  author  of  this 
poem  ? H.  Bowkee. 

28,  Museum  Street,  Ipswich. 

Death  in  a hollow  Tree. — The  legend  of  a 
man  meeting  his  death  by  becoming  fixed  in  a 
hollow  tree  seems  to  be  common  to  various  locali- 
ties. The  Lausanne  Gazette  recently  published  a 
Swiss  legend  of  this  class.  Is  there  any  well- 
authenticated  case  of  such  a catastrophe  ? 

James  FIeney  Dixon. 

English  or  Inglish’s  Chelsea  College,-— 
Kobert  Inglish,  or  English,  Comptroller  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  published  A Vieiv  and  Description  of  the 
Rcnjal  Hospital  at  Chelseij  about  1694.  Of  the 
‘‘  View,”  which  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a 
ground  plan,  there  is  a copy  among  the  maps,  &c. 
of  the  King’s  Library  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  marked  “Drawn  by  Robert  Inglish, 
Comptroler  {sic')  of  the  said  Hospital,  engraved  by 


John  Sturt.”  Where  is  a copy  of  the  “Descrip- 
tion ” to  be  seen  ? T.  B. 

The  Grand  Secret. — Which  ancient  or  modern 
philosopher  was  it  who  said  shortly  before  his 
death  “ I shall  soon  know  the  grand  secret  ? ” 

J.  S. 

Heraldry:  the  Lioness. — Is  there  any  ex- 
ample of  the  lioness  in  heraldry,  or  any  allusion 
in  the  old  works  ? I have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  in  Holme’s  Academy,  or  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
books.  The  arms  of  a well-known  Welsh  and  • 
Shropshire  family  are  variously  given  as  — 

“ Arg.  a lion  rampant  vert,  vulned  in  the  mouth 
gules  ” ; “Arg.  a lion  rampant  vert,  vulned  in  the 
breast  gules  ” ; “ Arg.  a lion  rampant  vert,  vulned 
in  the  shoulder  gules  ” ; but  there  is  a tradition 
in  a branch  of  this  family  that  it  is  a lioness.  Any 
hints  would  greatly  oblige.  T.  E.  M. 

Mr.  Long  Hyde’s  Marriage.  — In  a letter 
from  Roger  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Orrery,  dated 
London,  May  16, 1665,  is  the  following  passage  : — 
“Sunday  the  articles  of  marriage  between  Mr. 
Long  Hyde  and  my  Lady  Hariot  Boyle  were 
signed.”  What  day  of  the  month  was  that  Sun- 
day ? and  did  the  marriage  take  place  in  Claren- 
don House  Chapel  ? Edmund  N.  Boyle.  i 

Eock  Wood,  Toi'qua}’’,  , 

Sir  Conyers  Jocelyn:  Cambridge  Justices. 
Where  can  I find  a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Sir 
Conyers  Jocelyn,  Bart.,  of  Hyde  Hall,  Sawbridge-  ! 
worth,  from  the  creation  of  the  baronetcy  to  the  ' 
time  of  his  death  in  1770  ? Also  where  can  I see  i 
a list  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Cambridge  during  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

T.  B.  ! 

Jones, — Had  Col.  John  Jones,  the  regicide,  a 
wife  prior  to  his  marriage  to  Roger  Whetstone’s 
widow,  Cromwell’s  sister  ? If  so,  who  was  she  ? [ 

and  when  and  where  did  she  die  ? It  is  said  he  ; 
had  three  sons — William,  who  came  to  New  Eng-  i 
land  with  Whalley  and  Gofie;  John,  from  whom 
descended  Sir  William  Jones  of  India,  and  Morgan,  j 
grandfather  of  Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland. 

Do  any  records  or  proofs  exist  to  verify  or  falsify 
this  statement  ? 

In  the  State  Paper  Office,  among  Papers  of  ! 
time  of  Charles  11. , Domestic,  1660-1,  vol.  xxv. 

No.  49,  is  a petition  by  Sir  Thomas  Whetstone, 
in  which  some  allusion  is  made  to  his  having 
petitioned  for  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  step-  | 
father.  Col.  John  Jones.  What  are  the  exact 
contents  and  statements  of  this  petition  ? It  is 
inferred  the  petition  for  the  estate  was  denied. 
Was  it  because  Col.  Jones  left  lawful  issue  by  his  I 
first  wife,  who  were  not  debarred  of  the  estate  by 
reason  of  their  father’s  attainder  ? 

John  J.  Latting. 

64,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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P,  Lapargue,  M.D. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Enville  church,  Staffordshire,  just  be- 
neath the  mutilated  churchyard  cross,  is  a brick 
tomb  with  a plain  stone  slab,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ Christo  duce  sub  cruce  morior.  P.  Lafargue,  M.D. 
Patria  profugus,  Anno  1711.” 

Any  information  which  would  throw  light  upon 
the  sad  history  briefly  shadowed  forth  in  these 
touching  words  will  be  thankfully  received.  My 
own  idea  is  that  Dr,  Lafargue  was  one  of  the 
Huguenot  refugees  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  He  may  possibly  have  settled 
in  the  quiet  village  of  Enville  under  the  patronage 
of  the  then  Earl  of  Stamford. 

Oswald  M.  Holden,  M.A,,  B.C.L.,  Oxon. 

Leadenhall.  — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask, 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely  readjournal, 
the  true  origin  of  the  name  ‘‘Leadenhall”  in  Lon- 
don? In  a conveyance  (a.d.  1408)  by  Hobert 
Eockeden  and  Margaret  his  wife  to  Eichard  Whit- 
tington and  others,  citizens  of  London,  Leadenhall 
is  mentioned  as  a “ manor.”  Was  it  a part  of  the 
possessions  of  Hugh  de  Nevill  before  his  marriage 
with  Joane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  de 
Cornhill  ? A.  W. 

[According  to  Pennant,  Leadenhall  takes  its  name  from 
a large  plain  building,  inhabited  about  the  year  1309  bj^ 
Sir  Hugh  Nevill,  Knt.  ; and  in  1384  belonging  to  Hum- 
phry Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford.  In  1408  it  became  the 
property  of  the  munificent  Whittington,  who  presented 
it  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London.  In  1419  Sir 
Simon  Ej^re,  a draper  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  erected 
here  a common  granary — a square  plain  building  of  stone, 
with  a turret  at  each  angle,  which  was  lighted  by  small 
windows  of  two  lights.  It  had  also  a chapel  on  the  east 
side.] 

Sir  Eichard  Lee. — Wanted,  the  parentage  of 
Sir  Eichard  Lee  the  ambassador,  circa  1560. 

H.  Dillon. 

Leteeer.— 

“ In  the  Vatican  a Bible  is  preserved  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  is  inscribed  in  Luther’s  own  hand- writing : 

“ O Gott ! durch  deine  Giite, 

Bescher  uns  Kleider  und  Hiite, 

Auch  Mantel  und  Rocke, 

Fesse  Kalber  und  Bbcke, 

Ochsen,  Schafe,  und  Kinder, 

Yiele  Weiber,  wenig  Kinder. 

Schlechte  Speise  und  Trank 
Machen  einem  das  Jahr  lang. 

From  the  Dict'ionnaire  Historique  par 
VAhhe  F.  X.  de  Feller.  C.  M.” 

A friend  has  sent  me  this  extract,  and  wishes 
me  to  inform  him  whether  such  a Bible  and  in- 
scription exist.  W.  M.  T. 

The  Loving  Wives. — Wanted  the  name  of  the 
city  the  women  of  which,  on  its  surrender,  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  their  greatest  treasure,  and 
each  wife  brought  her  husband  out.  H. 

[The  story  of  the  faithful  wives  who  carried  out  their 
husbands  on  their  shoulders,  as  their  dearest  and  most 


valued  possessions,  will  be  found  in  No.  ^190  of  The  Spec- 
tator. Through  a typographical  error  doubtless  IJens- 
herg  instead  of  W ihisberg  is  there  stated  as  the  name  of 
the  locality.  At  Weinsberg,  in  Wiirtemborg,  are  still 
shown  on  the  summit  of  a hill  the  ruins  of  a castle,  which 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  “ \V eibertreue,”  or  \V Oman’s 
Faith.  During  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  wars  the  castle 
was  in  1140  besieged  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  who,  in 
his  exasperation  at  the  protracted  resistance  made  by  the 
ga,rrison,  vowed  to  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  but  pro- 
mised to  spare  the  lives  of  the  women,  with  the  engage- 
ment, moreover,  that  each  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
out  along  with  her  her  choicest  treasure.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  each  woman  marched  out  with  her  husband 
on  her  shoulders.  The  tale  is  probably  not  much  more 
authentic  than  that  of  Lady  Godiva’s  self-abnegation, 
and  is  related  of  other  places  in  Germany  besides  ^Veins- 
berg.  A picture  in  the  principal  church,  painted  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  represents  the  circumstances  re- 
corded in  the  legend  ; and  about  fifty  years  ago  a society 
was  instituted  in  the  place  with  the  double  object  of 
commemorating  the  heroic  astuteness  of  the  Weinsberg 
ladies  in  the  olden  time,  and  affording  relief  to  poor  women 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  fidelity  and  self- 
denial.  The  incident  has  been  made  by  Biirger  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  ballads,  entitled  I)ie  IVeiber  von 
Weinsberg  (The  Wives  of  Weinsberg),  which  has  also  been 
spiritedly  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Brooks.  See 
Ripley’s  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature, 
vol.  xiv.,  “ Songs  and  Ballads.”'] 

Master  oe  the  Leash,  etc. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  on  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Leash ; and  the  meaning  of  a gold 
cord  and  running  button  worn  in  portraits  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  cord  comes  from  the 
neck  to  the  waist.  . H.  Dillon. 

Mr.  Milbtjrn’s  Castle. — Can  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan  or  any  other  antiquar}^  inform  me  what 
castle  or  house  in  Monmouthshire  is  alluded  to  in 
the  following  account  of  the  defence  by  its  gar- 
rison, which.  I copied  from  a paidiamentary  (Eound- 
head)  journal,  llie  County  Messetiger,  Oct.  4, 1644, 
and  appended  as  a note  to  p.  171  of  my  royalist 
story,  JJonnington  Castle? — 

“A  garrison  of  ours  ....  a house  belonging  to  Mr. 
Milburn  ....  where  40  of  our  foot  soldiers  and  tw’o 
small  troops,  both  consisting  of  but  60  horse,  with  whom 
powder  and  shot  being  scant,  a maide  of  the  house  brought 
them  a bag  full  of  six  pound  weight,  and  suplied  our 
men  with  lead  out  of  the  glass  windows  and  molten 
pewter,  with  which,  together  with  stones  out  of  the  house 
and  scalding  water,  they  kept  the  enemy  oft'  until  we  came 
to  relieve  them.  Then  we  fell  upon  them,  killed  many  of 
them,  and  pursued  the  rest  three  miles.  I never  saw 
(saith  the  writer)  the  sword  cut  and  destroy  so  many. 
The  Welsh  rogues  burnt  two  ricks  of  Mr.  Milburn’s  corq. 
Our  governor  {i.  e.  of  Monmouth)  gave  the  maid  two 
pieces  for  her  powder,  and  hath  taken  her  into  his  ser- 
vice ; he  also  kissed  her  for  the  good  service  she  did,  and 
so  did  all  the  rest  of  the  commanders.” 

Geo.  Colour,  Col.  R.A. 

Ninon  de  l’Enclos  and  Diane  de  Poictiers. 
In  the  books  on  the  preservation  of  beauty,  &c., 
that  one  occasionally  sees,  statements  occur  that 
the  above-named  ladies  did  such  and  such  things 
with  a view  of  keeping  off  the  enemy,  Tetnpus 
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edax  rerum.  Where  do  the  author?  get  their 
information  ? EATEysBOTJRXE. 

The  Ofptce  or  the  Holt  Week." — I append  a 
copy  of  title-page  of  a holy- week  book  " in  Eng- 
lish, and  shall  be  glad  if  F.  C.  H.  will  kindly  let 
me  know  (in  “N.  & Q.”)  if  it  is  in  any  way 
curious  or  valuable,  regard  being  had  to  date  and 
other  circumstances.  Thus,  in  the  Address  to  the 
Header  are  these  words™ 

“ A person  of  quality  gave  it  to  the  public  some  years 
ago ; and  the  last  year  added  what  he  found  defective  in 
his  former  impression.” 

The  address  is  signed  “Thine  in  Christ,  B.  L.” 

“ The  Office  of  the  Holy  Week  according  to  the  Roman 

Missal  and  Breviary,  j jj  g Permissu  Superiorum. 

London  : Printed  by  Henry  Hills,  Printer  to  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  for  His  Hold — [so  for  house] — 
hold  and  Chappel,  and  to  be  sold  at  his  Printing  house  in 
the  Ditch  side  in  Black  Fryers.  16S8.” 

I.  G.  XOTES. 

Papal  Bulls.  Is  there  any  easily  accessible 
list  of  Papal  Bulls  ? I mean  especiallv  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  E.  H.  Kxowles. 

Sl.  Bees. 

Old  Peoteeb. — In  a collection  of  proverbs, 
precisely  two  hundred  years  old,  I met  with  the 
following,  and  shall  be  glad  of  an  explanation 
thereof.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  con- 
struction of  Essex  stiles  r — 

“ Xorfolk  whiles,  Kentish  miles, 

And  Essex  stiles,  many  a man  beguiles.” 

J.  Chaeles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 

[Grose,  in  his  Prncincial  Glossary,  art.  “ Essex,”  tells 
ns  that  “ two  very  different  explanations  are  given  of  that 
part  of  this  proverb  which  relates  to  Essex.  The  first 
says  the  inclosures  in  Essex  are  very  small,  and  the 
stiles,  consequently,  very  frequent,  and  being  also  very 
hi  gh  and  bad,  are  extremely  troublesome  to  strangers. 
The  other  is,  that  by  stiles  are  meant  narrow  bridges, 
such  as  are  laid  between  marsh  and  marsh  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  this  county,  only  jocularly  called  stiles,  as  the 
loose  stone  walls  in  Derbyshire  are  ludicrously  called 
hedges.”  See  also  Bohn  s Handbook  of  Proverbs,  p.  90.] 

Peoveebs.^ — 

“ San  Juan  y Corpus  Christi  tode  en  un  dia.” 

“The  feasts  of  St.  John  and  Corpus  Christi  all  in  one 
day.”  [An  expression  used  on  occasions  of  great  joy.] 

“ Quand  George  Dieu  emancipera 
Que  Marc  le  ressuscitera, 

Et  que  St.  Jean  le  portera. 

La  fin  du  monde  arrivera.” 

“ If  Good  Friday  falls  on  St.  George’s  Day,  [Corpus] 
Christi  falls  on  St.  John's,  and  the  end  of  the  world  will 
come.”  [The  first  two  facts  will  be  realised  in  1886.] 

The  first  of  these  proverbs,  with  its  explana- 
tion, is  from  an  old  Spanish  dictionary  dated  1739: 
the  second  from  a back  number  of  “X.  & Q.” 
Can  vou  help  me  to  any  explanation  of  the  dis- 
agreement between  them,  or  to  any  corresponding 
proverbs  in  other  languages  ? A.  S. 


PuDSAT,  OE  PuDSEY  Familt.  — A friend  has  ! 
sent  me  the  following  legend  from  two  old  bells  ^ 
at  Bolton  by  Bowlands,  Yorkshire  : ■ 

1.  ^ See  Paule  ora  pro  aiabus  Henrici  Pudsey  et  i 
Margarete  consorte  sue. 

2.  ^ See  lohne  baptis.  ora  pro  aiabus  lohne  Pudsey  1 
milite  et  Marie  consorte  sue. 

I cannot  find  in  the  Escheat  Roll  Calendars  j 
any  mention  of  these  worthies,  but  I am  informed 
they  were  of  Bolton  Hall ; that  one  of  the  family,  j 
Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  sheltered  Henry  YI.  a long  ' 
time,  and  it  was  at  a ford  close  to  Clitheroe  that 
the  poor  king  was  betrayed  by  a Talbot  (?)  of  ! 
Bushall,  after  which  he  was  taken  to  London'and  i 
put  to  death.  The  loyal  Pudsey  lies  at  Bolton  | 
under  a slab  of  mountain  limestone,  engraved  with  1 
the  figures  of  himself,  his  three  wives  and  twenty-  j 
five  children— aU  portrayed  in  the  habits  of  their  j 
several  positions  in  life".  The  glove,  boot,  and  ! 
silver-gilt  spoon  left  by  Henry  at  Bolton  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  ^the  representative  of  the 
family.  H.  T.  Ellacohbe. 

[These  bell  memorials  of  the  ancient  family  of  Pudsay 
of  Bolton,  in  Craven,  are  imperfectly  printed  in  Whitaker’s 
History  of  Craven,  edit.  1805,  p.  109.  where  will  be  found 
a pedigree  of  the  Pudsay  family,  and  another  in  Thores-  J 
by’s  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  by  Whitaker,  edit.  1816,  p.  255.]  ! 

Quotatiox.  — Y here  can  the  following  be-  i 
found?—  I 

“ The  opal-hued  and  many-tinted  morn 
From  gloom  is  born.” 

^ J.  H.  , 

Red  Deee. — Epitaph  in  Hault  Hucknall  church, 
near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  on  a mural  tablet : [ 

“ In  Memory  of  Robert  Hackett,  Keeper  of  Hardwick 
Park,  who  departed  this  life  Dec^  v^  21,  Anno  Dom, 
1703.  ‘ - 

“ Long  had  he  chased  | 

The  red  and  fallow  Deer,  I 

But  Death’s  cold  dart 
At  last  has  fixed  him  here.” 

Were  red  deer  (wild)  common  in  this  part  of 
the  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  what 
weapon  was  most  commonly  used  in  hunting 
them — the  cross-bow  or  harquebus? 

Feaxcis  j.  Leachhax,  M.A. 

“ Th:e  Rest  of  Boodh.”— ^Vanted  the  name  of  I 
the  American  poet  (brought  up  to  the  law  but 
now  deceased)  who  wrote  the  poem  called,  or  each  | 
stanza  ending,  “ The  Rest  of  Boodh  ” ? 

Ricblaed  Phillips.  j 

Rice  Fahily. — Any  information  with  refer-  ' 
ence  to  the  genealogy,  arms,  crest,  motto,  &:c.,  of  j 
the  Rice  family  of  Derby  will  be  most  acceptable  I 
to  A Descexdaxt.  ' 

Scottish  Justices.— Have  any  lists  been  pub- 
lished of  the  Scottish  justices  of  peace  during  any 
portion  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? Hy  ques- 
tion especially  applies  to  the  period  between  1630 
and  1660.  A Justice  of  Peace.  ! 
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Stoet  oe  a Sctjlptok. — Some  years  since  — 
twenty  very  likely — there  was  an  article  in  one 
of  our  magazines  Avhich  contained  a story  of  a 
sculptor.  His  studio  was  visited  by  a great  lady, 
who  had  a very  beautiful  bust,  which  the  fashion 
of  that  day  disclosed  more  than  is  the  mode  now 
in  walking  dress.  He  was  so  smitten  with  the 
lady  and  her  figure,  that  thereafter  he  moulded 
busts  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Where  is 
this  article  to  be  found  ? Ravensboukne. 

The  Symbol  oe  Peace. — The  following  strange 
procedure  is  related  in  The  Western  Mail  of 
April  24,  1872.  Will  any  correspondent  give  the 
, origin  of  this  extraordinary  symbol  of  peace  ? — 

; “ Considerable  amusement  was  caused  during  the  hear- 

ing of  an  assault  case — Anne  Flowers  v.  Eliza  Warren. 
Complainant,  who  resides  at  Mountain  Ash,  deposed  that 
she  had  been  on  distant  terms  with  defendant  for  several 
weeks,  during  which  period  the  latter  had  assumed  a 
rather  hostile  spirit  towards  Mrs.  Flowers  by  going  to 
her  house,  and  reproving  her  frequently  for  some  seem- 
ingly imaginary  offence.  On  the  1st  of  April,  finding 
that  matters  had  reached  an  unpleasant  climax,  the  com- 
plainant declined  any  further  parley,  and  anxious  to 
avoid  pointed  quarrelling,  suspended  a brush  outside  her 
; door.  This  proved  an  additional  incentive  towards  in- 
creasing defendant’s  rage,  and  she  resorted  to  violence. — 
Mr.  Fowler  asked  why  the  brush  had  been  hung  out  of 
the  door,  to  which  the  complainant  said  that  it  signified 
; no  wish  to  quarrel,  and  in  her  part  of  the  country  (Bath) 
this  ‘ sweeping  ’ medium  of  peace  was  frequently  adopted. 
It  was  a symbol  of  a desire  for  peace,  and  if  persons  had 
offensive  communications  to  make  ‘ they  must  please  to 
address  it  to  tbe  brush.’ — Mr.  Simons  also  remarked  that 
it  was  intended  as  a caution  for  persons  to  put  on  their 
; best  manners. — Corroborative  evidence  was  given  of  the 
i assault,  after  which  defendant  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
her  adversary,  and  subsequently,  with  much  warmth, 
denounced  another  witness  as  a wicked,  bad  slut,  em- 
phasising this  expression  by  a heavy  whack  with  her  fist 
on  the  edge  of  the  dock  ; at  which  point  his  worship 
jocularly  interposed,  remarking  that  if  Mrs.  Warren  per- 
sisted in  such  a spirit  the  Bench  must  really  send  for  a 
brush.  From  further  facts  elicited  in  connection  with 
the  case,  their  worships  concluded  that  provocation  had 
been  given  by  complainant,  in  conjunction  with  her  par- 
tisans, and  dismissed  the  charge.” 

R.  & M. 

Dissenting  Ministees  in  Paeliament. — In 
the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Heinew 
(April,  1872),  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Miall  on  Dis- 
establishment,” the  writer  says  (p.  371),  “ the  fact 
is  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  Dissenting 
ministers  who  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  defended  their  own  interests 
there.”  Is  it  not  a fact,  on  the  contrary,  that 
such  instances  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  occur 
only  in  the  case  of  prominent, advocates  of  politi- 
cal movements  and  well-known  Writers  there- 
upon, such  as  the  late  W.  J.  Fox  and  Messrs. 
Henry  Richard  and  Edward  Miall  ? 

Newark.  JoSIAH  MiLLEE. 

Teetotal  Veeses. — Rather  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  since,  a friend,  who  occupied  the 


post  of  town  chamberlain  of  a borough  in  Banff- 
shire, favoured  me  with  a copy  of  verses  of  a tee- 
total character.  Whether  they  were  composed  by 
himself  or  copied  by  him  I never  knew.  I should, 
however,  much  like  to  procure  another  copy,  hav- 
ing lost  the  one  I had.  It  is  possible  some  reader 
of  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  oblige  me  in  the 
matter.  I can  only  recall  to  memory,  with  any 
certainty  the  refrain,  which  is — 

“I  renounce  thee  ! I I'enounce  thee  ! 

Oh  ! thou  thrice- envenomed  bowl ! ” 

The  verses,  as  a rule,  began  with — 

“ By  all  the ” 

Thus — 

“ B}^  all  the  tales  of  horror  told  to  the  shuddering  priest.’’' 

I.  G.  Notes. 

SiE  William  Ttlee. — Can  anyone  inform  me 
of  anything  concerning  Sir  William  Tyler,  Knt., 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VH.  and  Henrv 
VIII.,  if  anything  of  his  ancestry  can  be  dis- 
covered, or  the  history  of  the  family,  and  what 
coat  armour  they  bore  ? Any  information  will  be 
thankfully  received  by 

FI.  Beidge,  136,  Gower  St.,  Euston  Square. 


Replug* 

JOHN  DIX. 

S.  ix.  294,  365.) 

The  question  whether  this  person  is  dead, 
asked  by  your  correspondent  Makeocheie,  is 
not  likely  to  occupy  the  mind  of  Me.  Thoenbeey 
or  any  one  else  for  long:  as  his  death  or  life 
cannot  affect  the  question  of  his  relations  with 
the  name  of  Chatterton,  from  which  alone  he 
derives  what  interest  he  may  possess  for  the 
lovers  of  literature.  It  is,  however,  well  worth 
the  while  of  careful  investigators  to  ascertain 
whether  the  writer  in  question  has  succeeded  in 
producing  so  inextricable  a confusion  as  Me. 
Thoenbeey  despondently  describes  at  the  close 
of  his  interesting  paper.  Surely  in  these  days  of 
rigid  and  exact  inquiry  it  is  not  beyond  possi- 
bility to  separate  fact  from  fiction,  even  in  so  “ con- 
fused, entangled,  and  corrupted  ” a biography  as 
Dix’s  Life  of  Chattei'ton ; and  one  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  answer  in  the  affirmative  Makeocheie’s 
question — “As  to  his  romancing  about  Chatter- 
ton,  does  it  much  matter?”  To  Makeocheie 
personally,  however,  it  clearly  does  not ; inasmuch 
as  he  says  he  shall  be  “ infinitely  obliged  to  any 
one  who  will  find  ” for  him  a verse  of  what  he 
deems  poetry  in  all  Chattertou's  writings — which 
is  something  like  asking  to  be  shown  particular  . 
instances  of  dramatic  power  in  Shakespeare.  His 
irreverent  suggestion,  that  Wordsworth  wrote 
enthusiastically  on  a subject  which  he  had  not 
studied  sufficiently,  accounts  for  his  being  unable 
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to  appreciate  Chatterton’s  poetry.  If  he  is  blind 
to  Wordsworth’s  honesty,  which  lies  on  the  very 
face  of  all  he  ever  did,  he  may  well  be  blind  to 
the  equally  patent  beauty  of  much  of  Chatterton’s 
poetry — beauty  which  it  is,  therefore,  bootless  to 
point  out  to  him  in  detail. 

Me.  H.  S.  Skiptox,  in  his  search  for  small  in- 
accuracies in  Me.  Thoenbuey’s  paper,  has  shown 
more  alacrity  than  acumen.  In  the  first  place  he 
finds  fault  with  Me.  ThoEvISTBuet’s  description  of 
the  first  edition  of  Dix’s  Life,  as  being  an  8vo 
published  in  Bristol, — he  himself  describing  it  as 
a I2mo.  The  fact  is,  that  he  has  fallen  into  the 
vulgar  error  of  the  bookseller’s  countermen,  who 
generally  use  the  term  12 mo  to  designate  what 
publishers  rightly  call  foolscap  8vo,  and  what 
Mr.  Thoenbuey  calls  correctly  enough  a “short 
8vo.”  If  Me.  Skiptox  had  looked  at  the  signa- 
tures, he  would  have  found  that  they  occur  once 
in  sixteen  pages  j thus  showing  the  sheet  to  be 
folded  in  eight,  and  not  in  twelve.  As  regards 
the  place  of  publication,  he  says  “ No  mention  is 
made  of  its  being  published  at  Bristol  ” ; but 
neither  is  “any  mention  made  of  its  being  pub- 
lished in”  London.  The  title-page,  which  is 
incorrectly  transcribed  by  Mr.  Skipto:^,  bears,  it 
is  true,  the  imprint  of  Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 
of  London ; but  the  dedication  is  dated  “ Bristol, 
1837,”  and  the  preface  “Bristol,  October,  1837”; 
and,  looking  also  at  the  fact  that  the  book  was 
printed  at  Bristol,  where  Chatterton  literature  is 
always  worth  more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  book  was  first 
given  to  the  public  there,  and  just  as  much  ‘-pub- 
lished ” there  as  in  London.  In  the  matter  of  the 
portrait,  did  Mr.  Skiptox  observe  Me.  Thoex- 
beey’s  statement  that  Bix  had  himself  had  “ the 
shamelessness  almost  openly  to  avow”  that  it 
was  a forgery  ? That  being  the  case,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  necessity  for  any  one  else 
to  notice  or  contradict  the  words  underneath  the 
portrait,”  viz. : “ From  a picture  in  the  possession 
of  George  Weare  Brackenbridge,  Esq.,”  especially 
as  “ Brackenbridge  ” is  not  the  name  of  the  pos- 
sessor— the  word  is  an  engraver’s  mistake  for 
Braikenridge.  Me.  Thorxbitry  gives  the  ludi- 
crous history  of  the  picture,  and  it  does  not  much 
matter  into  whose  hands  it  might  have  fallen. 

For  a “well-sifted  and  truthful  Life  of  Chat- 
terton,” Mr.  Skiptox  might  be  referred  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s  rather  than  any  other.  It  is  dry, 
and  has  mistakes  in  it,  but  is  certainly  “ well-sifted 
and  truthful”  in  the  main : for  “a  critical  edition ”of 
Chatterton’s  Works,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  any- 
body asking  in  a hopeless  sense,  when  it  was  only 
last  year  that  we  got  the  admirable  edition  of 
Mr.  Skeat ; which,  by  the  bye,  has  an  excellently 
well-sifted  short  memoir  by  Mr.  Edward  Bell. 

Dix’s  Life,  like  all  other  Chatterton  literature, 
is  more  or  less  hard  to  get  at  a moment’s  notice. 


It  is  worth  about  3s.  Gf/.,  or  perhaps  5s.  if  in  fine 
condition.  Hardly  what  would  be  called  rare! 
My  copy  has  a leaf  gummed  into  it,  on  which  is 
printed  the  following : — 

“ SOXXET. 

(On  Visiting  the  School  at  Bristol  in  which  the  Poet 
Chatterton  teas  Bred.) 

‘ I’ve  view’d  the  pit,  where  as  in  scorn  were  thrown 
The  bones  of  Chatterton  ; and  here  I see. 

Where  first  the  Muses  mark’d  him  for  their  own. 
Emerging  from  the  dawn  of  infancy. — 

Children,  he  once  was  blithe  as  now  ye  are. 

The  life-beam  glitt’ring  in  his  ardent  eye:^ 

Bat  Guilt,  and  Melancholy,  and  Despair, 

Pointing  their  future  prey,  pass'd  darkling  by. 

Ah  ! what  is  genius  ? ’Tis  a burning  brand. 

Like  that  the  cherub  bore  to  guard  the  way 
To  Paradise.  If  grace  support  the  hand 
That  wields  it,  then  its  radiant  flame  shall  play 
In  glory  round  ; else  shall  its  lightnings  burst. 

And  beat  their  victim  down — scath’d  and  accurst. 

“ C.  \ . L,  G. 

“ Bristol,  July  22ad,  1826.” 

Twelve  years  later,  the  author  of  this  sonnet 
appears  to  have  had  another  (though  minor  in- 
spiration) ; for  on  the  flysheet  of  my  Dix's  Life, 
apparently  sent  as  a present,  are  written  the  two 
couplets : — 

“ Dear  Sharpe,  this  work  by  Mr.  Dix 
Perhaps  will  in  your  mem’ry  fix 
The  trifles  which  did  once  engage 
The  ardours  of  our  youthful  age. 

“ C.  V.  Le  Gkice,  May  30,  1838.” 

These  scraps  may  have  some  microscopic  in- 
terest for  Chatterton  collectors. 

H.  Btjxtox  Foruax. 


MOXOLITH;  DUNLOP. 

S.  ix.  360.) 

In  making  this  communication,  Dr.  Dasent’s 
letter  to  Dr.  John  Stuart  regarding  the  Stone 
Circles  of  Scandinavia,  and  which  the  latter  in- 
serted in  his  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,  was 
heedlessly  passed  over  by  us.  In  that  letter, 
“Hof”  and  “ Horgr  ” are  mentioned  as  words 
constantly  occurring  in  j uxtaposition ; and  which 
latter  Dr.  Dasent  would  have  to  import  a building 
of  stones  which  was  roofed,  and  might  be  burned, 
and  not  to  refer  to  a stone  circle.  But  in  this  he 
is  opposed  to  views  entertained  by  other  great 
Scandinavian  archaeologists,  as  Finn  Magnusson, 
Egilsson,  Munch,  and  Maurer,  The  former,  as 
Egilsson  says,  holds  that  the  horgar  (the  pi.  nom. 
of  horgr)  are,  some  of  them,  altars  or  stone  idols, 
and  others  the  shrines  of  northern  divinities,  not 
roofed,  but  yet  surrounded  with  huge  stones  placed 
columnarly ; while  Munch  and  Maurer  call  horgr 
a circle,  a place  of  worship. 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  wanting  in  probability 
that  Horgr,  and  the  terms  Ogar,  Thugar,  or  Thu- 
girt  have  the  same  origin,  whatever  that  may  be. 
And  along  with  these  facts  may  be  considered  the 
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names  applied  to  some  stone  monoliths,  and  which 
are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Stuart  in  the  Sculptured  Stones 
under  the  head  of  Early  Pillars  and  Crosses,” 
where  occurs  the  Lyhar,  or  Lecker-stane  (two  near 
Abernethy,  two  at  Lindores,  and  others  in  other 
parts),  as  well  as  the  Liggarstane.  This  last  is  the 
same  probably  as  lykar  or  lecker,  only  differently 
corrupted  being  in  different  localities,  first  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  next,  and  consequentially,  in  ortho- 
graphy, and  is  said  to  be  a tall  monolith  in  that 
moor  in  Aberdeenshire  on  which  the  battle  of 
Harelaw  in  1411  took  place.  Forsooth,  Jidius's 
Hof,  or  Hoivff,  called  otherwise  Arthur'' s Oon, 
which  stood  on  the  Carron  Water  near  Stirling, 
and  the  figure  of  which  is  well  known,  should 
not,  in  this  matter,  be  forgotten.  While  several 
hold  it  a Roman  temple,  others,  taking  aid  from 
the  latter  denomination,  would  ascribe  to  it  a 
different,  and  somewhat  later,  origin. 

Espedaee. 


[ Espedaee  will  find  some  very  valuable  inform- 
I ation  on  the  Ogar  (it  probably  is  ‘‘  Ogan  ”)  Stone 
in  Allies’  Folklore  of  Worcestershire,  second  ed., 

I J.  Parker,  1852,  8vo. — a most  delightful  book. 

I (Query,  is  the  worthy  author  still  alive  ?)  See 
1 p.  261.  The  prefix  “ Og”  is  found  in  the  names 
j of  many  places,  e.g.  Hog-more  (Worcestershire), 

I Og-wen  (Carnarvon),  Ogor,  Ogmoor  Town  (Gla- 
j morgan.  It  is  either  connected  with  Ogo,  a British 
1 word*=  cave,  or  Ogmius,  the  Hercules  of  the 
i Gauls  {cf.  Ogre,”)  otherwise  called  Ogham. 

I Ogham  stones  are  found  in  S.  Ireland  and  Wales. 

! Cf.  a work  by  Lady  Chatterton  on  Ogham  Inscrip- 
I lions,  and  also  Journal  Archceolog,  Institut.  iii.  175  ; 

; vii.  409,  xi.  116,  117.  With  Ogo  sea  cave  ” 

I cf.  ’n-yriu,  ’'Q.yeros  (old  names  for  the  sea  in  Greek), 
j ’D.Keav6s,  and  perhaps  ’nyv'yris.  With  Ogham,  the 
hero  of  the  Gauls,  I would  compare  Og  ” in  the 
I Bible.  I have  searched  carefully  among  my  books, 

I but  can  get  no  further  with  this  word.  In  S. 

I ix.  20,  E.  R.  P.,  to  whom  Espedaee  refers,  seems 
, to  be  too  rash  in  connecting  p65ou,  red,  &c.,  with 
Rutupium.  That  word  is  discussed  in  A Corner  of 
I Kent  by  J.  R.  Plauche,  Plardwicke,  1864,  which 
can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Reeves  & Turner, 
196,  Strand,  for  5s.  or  6s. 

, Rutupium  was  a very  stormy  coast,  and  its 
! name  was  not  confined  to  one  spot  in  Kent,  but  is 
I also  found  in  the  Portus  Rutubus  in  Africa  (Plin. 

‘ Nat.  Hist.  V.  15),  a Sicilian  city,  Rutupi,  mentioned 
I by  ^Elian,  and  Rutuba,  the  old  name  of  the  Raya 
I which  falls  into  the  (lulf  of  Genoa.  In  Varro, 

I Rutuba  = tumult,”  disorder,”  connected  with 
rumor,  rau-cus,  Sanskrit  rti  or  raiv,  to  utter  a 
sound  ” ',  German  rum,  A.-S.  hryman. 

H.  S.  Skipton. 

I Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 


* Cf.  Cornish  “ Ogos  ” = caves  along  the  shore. 


HUBERT  DE  BURGH,  temp.  JOHN. 

(P^i  S.  ix.  219,  286,  330,  356.) 

I see  at  p.  356  a note  from  Tewaes  in  which 
some  genealogical  statements  of  mine,  as  to  my 
family  name,  are  spoken  of  as  replete  with  errors. 
Now  in  the  first  place  the  blame,  if  blame  there 
be,  rests  with  Sir  William  Betham,  as  the  follow- 
ing shows : — 

“ I,  Sir  William  Betham,  Knight,  attendant  on  the 
most  illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  Ulster  King  of  Arms, 
and  principal  herald  of  all  Ireland,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  pedigree  of  the  family  of  De  Burgh  is 
faithfully  extracted  from  the  records  of  ni}’-  office,  and 
compared  therewith  this  17th  day  of  July,  1848. 

“ W.  Betham,  Ulster  King  of  Arms  of  all  Ireland.” 

This  pedigree  was  made  out  on  the  occasion  of 
my  father  and  his  brothers,  &c.,  taking  the  name 
of  De  Burgh  instead  of  Burgh.  Vide  Dublin 
Gazette,  March  6,  1848  j War  Office,  London,  do. 
May  25. 

Now  let  us  see  exactly  what  Sir  Wm.  Betham 
asserts.  Tewaes  says  that  Arietta’s  husband’s 
name  was  De  Conteville : I always  understood  he 
was  so  called  because  the  family  were  hereditary 
counts  of  toivns,  villes,  or  burghs  of  Normandy;  in 
which  case  Harlowen’s  title  might  be  either  De 
Ville  or  De  Burgh.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Betham’s 
pedigree  goes  on  as  follows : — 

“ Harlowen  de  Burgh  = Arlotta. 

Robert  de  Burgh,  or  de  Burgo,  created  Earl  of  Kent  by 
his  brother  the  Conqueror. 

William  de  Burgh,  or  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

Adelmus  de  Burgh,  or  de  Burgo. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  or  de  Burgo,  eldest  son. 

I 

Hubert  de  Burgh  (the  justiciary).” 

Now  (according  to  Sir  William)  Fitz  Adelm  de 
Burgo,  who  went  to  Ireland  with  Henry  H.,  was 
the  second  son  of  Adelm  de  Burgo,  the  grand- 
father of  the  justiciary.  If,  as  Tewaes  says, 
neither  Harlowen  the  Conqueror’s  step-father,  nor 
Fitz  Adelm  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  had 
the  name  of  De  Burgh,  how  does  it  come  that  the 
immediate  descendants  of  both  have  that  name  ? 
Surely  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  Odo,  the  Conqueror’s 
half-brothers,  were  De  Burghs.  Surely  the  Earls 
of  Ulster,  the  immediate  descendants  of  Fitz 
Adelm,  bore  the  name  also. 

I do  not  wish  to  trespass  too  much  on  your 
space ; but,  if  Tewaes  wishes,  I can  give  him  any 
further  information,  at  least  as  far  as  Sir  Wm. 
Betham’s  document  goes.  I am  no  antiquary, 
and  will  be  much  obliged  to  Tewaes  if  he  will 
set  me  right ; as  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  much 
information  on  genealogy  among  the  Irish  gentry, 
who  are,  as  a rule,  more  apt  to  talk  about  their 
origin  than  to  prove  their  claims. 

Hdeeet  John  de  Buegh. 

2,  Warwick  Terrace,  Dublin. 
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Lokd  Lieutenant  S.  ix.  220,  249,  283, 
326,  373.) — This,  as  a philological  question,  is 
not  uninteresting,  and,  though  nearly  exhausted, 
not  quite  so. 

Writers  on  English  history  differ  as  to  the 
plural  of  the  word.  Hallam,  as  G.  M.  T.  has 
pointed  out,  used  “Lords  Lieutenant.”  Rapin 
speaks  of  “ Lord  Lieutenants,”  and  Clarendon  of 
“ Lords  Lieutenants.”  So  that  there  is  authority 
of  a kindred  character  for  each  form  contended 
for.  The  first  of  these  forms,  however,  must,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  be  discarded,  for  it  assumes  the 
word  Lieutenant  to  be  an  adjective.  But  it  is 
surely  not  allowable  to  argue  in  favour  of  this 
assumption.  H.M.’s  Lieutenants  of  the  Navy 
and  Army  might  be  left  to  do  battle,  if  necessary, 
for  their  substantive  rank  j but  the  matter  is  con- 
lluded  by  the  fact  that  the  correct  legal  designa- 
tion of  the  office  in  question  is  “ Lieutenant  of 
the  County,”  the  word  “ Lord  Lieutenant  ” being 
used  in  common  parlance  to  distinguish  that  par- 
ticular species  of  Lieutenant  either  from  all  other 
Lieutenants,  or  merely  from  the  Vice  or  Deputy 
Lieutenants.  This,  then,  seems  to  dispose  of 
Hallam’s  form  of  plural. 

As  to  the  others,  if  “ Lord  Lieutenant  ” is  one 
compound  word,  Rapin’s  usage  is  correct.  If  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  and  separate  words.  Cla- 
rendon’s plural  should  be  adopted,  unless  indeed, 
as  suggested  by  Me.  Oakley,  “ Lord  ” should  be 
considered  an  adjective.  I submit,  however,  that 
so  violent  an  assumption  as  this  is  unnecessary. 
The  fact  that  many  Commoners  hold  Lieutenan- 
cies of  Counties  shows  that  the  word  “ Lord  ” 
does  not  in  this  instance  mean  “Peer,”  and  it 
seems  to  follow  that  it  is  merely  a prefix  showing 
the  dignity  of  the  office;  and  taking  all  the 
analogous  titles  which  occur  to  one’s  mind— Lord 
Mayors,  Lord  Chancellors,  Lord  Keepers,  Lord 
Wardens,  Lord  Bishops,  Lords  Marchers,  and 
Lords  Justices,  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  compound,  as  against 
the  double  substantive,  and  the  plural  will  in 
that  case  be  “ Lord-Lieutenants.” 

“ Lords  Justices  ” has  been  stereotyped  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  creating  the  office. 

“ Lords  Marchers  ” is  apparently  made  up  of 
two  substantives  in  apposition,  and  like  many 
other  legal  terms  has  a somewhat  barbarous  sound, 
and  is  now  obsolete. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are,  I believe,  tech- 
nically styled  “ Lords  Commissioners.”  But  in 
this  case  the  word  Lords  is  by  common  consent 
adopted  as  the  principal  substantive,  the  second 
word  being  dropped  in  common  parlance.  C.  S. 

The  following  is  a confirmation  of  my  statement 
(p,  320)  that  the  official  designation  of  a lieutenant 
of  a county  is  not  that  of  “ Lord  Lieutenant  ” : — 

“ Whitehall,  May  9. — The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
direct  letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal 


appointing  William  Cornwallis  West,  Esq.,  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  County  of  Denbigh, 
in  the  room  of  Robert  Myddelton  Bidduiph,  Esq.,  de- 
ceased.” 

T.  F. 

Geat  Feiaes  oe  Bewmakan  (Beechmachan?) 
(d*''  S.  ix.  360.) — I should  suggest  that  the  Fran- 
ciscan Friary  at  Bewmakan,  dedicated  to  St. 
Columba,  and  the  cell  at  Furness  mentioned  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  his  bull,  1153,  are  two  dis- 
tinct houses.  The  latter  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cair- 
pre,  a disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  to  whom  the  cell  at 
IGlchairpre,  co.  Sligo,  was  dedicated.  ,A  curious 
question  arises  respecting  St.  Cairpre.  Is  he  the 
son  of  Cairpre  Mac  Nell  who  gave  St.  Patrick 
Granard,  co.  Longford,  to  erect  a church,  where  a 
certain  wicked  woman  presented  him  with  a hound 
served  up  in  a dish  for  his  dinner,  which,  when  he 
examined,  he  suspected  that  he  had  been  mali- 
ciously presented  with  an  unclean  animal,  and 
kneeling  on  a certain  stone,  prayed  that  God  might 
restore  the  animal  to  life,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  assembled  multitude,  a greyhound 
sprang  to  life  ? St.  Patrick  caused  the  animal  to 
be  killed  on  the  spot,  and  then  pronounced  a 
solemn  malediction  on  the  mountainous  region  in 
which  this  insult  was  offered  to  religion,  and  on 
the  race  of  Cairbre,  its  chief.  It  is  still  believed 
by  the  neighbours  that  this  curse  remains  over 
these  mountains,  which  causes  them  to  remain 
more  barren  than  other  Irish  mountains,  and  over 
the  people,  which  keeps  them  in  a more  rude  and 
intractable  state  than  those  of  any  other  territory 
in  Ireland.  Would  A.  E.  G.  aid  me  in  this  in- 
quiry ? {AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masters,  note  by  the 
editor.)  Wilfeid  of  Galway. 

“ Geadus  ad  Paenassum  ” (4**’  S.  ix.  370.) — 
The  playful  humour  of  Gradus  ad  Parn~AS,^-um 
given  to  the  world  by  Me.  Bates,  makes  me 
curious  to  know  who  are  the  “others”  with 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  originated.  My  experi- 
ence has  not  confirmed  the  fine  satire  of  “ others.'” 
The  Gradus  found  dunces,  no  doubt,  and  left 
them  unchanged.  But  it  has  assisted  in  formiug, 
I believe,  the  versification  of  eminent  scholars  for 
many  generations.  D.  P. 

Monastic  Inventoeies  (4*^  S.  ix.  360.) — “ To 
open  and  spar  the  book  ” : probably  to  open  and 
set  open,  or  fasten  back  the  book.  See  Wedg- 
wood’s Fictionary.  “ Spaeeed,  barred,  bolted, 
R.  3320  Tyrwhitt’s  Glossary  to  Chaucer. 

“ Saumpeler  work,”  on  a towel.  What  in  schools 
is  called  “ a sampler,”  from  exemplar,  exemplaire, 
a pattern.  Johnson  has  several  examples  of  the 
word  from  Shakespere,  Milton,  and  Pope. 

“ Crased  and  garnysshed  ” : — 

“ I am  right  siker  that  the  pot  was  crased." 

Canterbury  Tales,  16402. 
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Ecrase,  ’broken,”  Tyrwliitt,  u.  s.  But  Wedg- 
wood has  on  the  line-— 

“ And  some  said  the  pot  was  crazed, '' — 
as  from  the  same  tale,  these  remarks : — 

“ Earthenware  at  the  present  day  is  said  to  be  crazed, 
when  the  glaze  is  disfigured  with  a network  of  small 
cracks.” — Diet.,  p.  180, 

^^When  the  quire  doth  fery.”  Can  “fery” 
j mean  “ accompany,”  take  part  in  the  service  ? 

; E.  M. 

, “ When  the  Quire  doth  fery,”  means,  I have  no 

I doubt,  when  the  choir  keeps  ferias,  that  is,  days 
on  which  no  festival  occurs.  F.  C.  H. 

Beer-Jug  Inscriptions  (4‘**  S.  viii.  passim; 
ix.  20,  170,  250.) — I have  a puzzle-jug,  dated 
1775,  in  a fanciful  shape,  which  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  around  a figure  of  the  sun,  viz. ; — 

“ God  save  the  king,  I say, 

God  bless  the  king,  I pray, 

God  save  the  king.” 

I have  also  another  of  similar  design,  with  the 
; date  of  1789,  bearing  the  following  inscription, 

: viz. : — 

“ Fame,  let  thy  trumpet  sound  ! 

Tell  all  the  world  around, 

Tell  Rome  and  France  and  Spain, 

Britannia  scorns  their  chain  ; 

All  their  vile  arts  are  vain, 

Great  George  is  king. 

1789.” 

I have  also  a large  and  very  fine  richly  orna- 
mented brown  jug,  which  is  copied  and  engraved 
the  Anastatic  Drawing  Society,  and  published 
in  their  volume  for  1858,.  and  is  thus  described, 

viz. : — 

“ Cup  used  at  James  I.’s  Coeonatioit  Banquet. — 
This  cup  was  preserved  for  a long  period  in  the  antient 
Cornish  family  of  Bonithon,  now  extinct,  one  of  whom 
officiated  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  .James  I.,  and  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Edward  Gulson,  Esq.,  East  Cliff, 
Teignmouth.  It  is  of  brown  stone  ware,  with  the  impe- 
rial eagle  displayed  in  the  centre,  supported  by  lions. 
On  each  side  are  two  large  shields  of  armorial  bearings 
surmounted  by  a crown.  The  date  1598  is  under  the 
handle.” 

I have  also  a very  old  beer-jug,  and  cup  to 
match,  covered  with  raised  enamel  in  colours,,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  name  of  Thomas 
Alsop.”  This  jug  and  cup  were,  doubtless,  made 
by  a potter  as  a present.  E.  Gulson. 

Teignmouth. 

Villa  (4*^'’  S.  ix.  .360.) — A.  E.  G.  asks  what  is 
the  “correct  rendering”  of  this  term  “in  medi- 
aeval documents  ”j  and  we  cannot  answer  more 
satisfactorily  than  by  referring  him  to  the  glos- 
saries of  Spelman  and  Ducange  (vv.  “Villa,”  et 
“ Villanus,”  Sp.  Vide  also  Madox’s  Foymi.  Ang., 
p.  260,  No.  445.)  Here,  however,  we  may  add, 
and  that  shortly,  from  Spelman  (in  case  these 
glossaries  may  not  be  conveniently  obtainable), 
that  what  the  Angli  and  Galli  called  a villa,  we 


gloss  by  manerium,  Anglice  manor,  and  mansum  ; 
and  that  what,  by  the  Eomans  was  called  a 
Viliam,  the  Germans  called  Iloha,  Oha,  and  Ho~ 
hunna.  The  old  Saxons,  it  would  seem,  adopted 
the  Roman  acceptation  of  this  term,  namely  — 

“ Pro  prgedio  unius  alicujus  in  rure,  cum  idoneis  sedibus 
ad  reponendos  ejusdera  fructus  honestato : non  autem 
priraitus  pro  multarum  mansionum  connexione,  quod  in 
oppidis  potius  expelendum  esset,”  etc. 

But  the  Romans,  it  may  be  also  added,  had  two 
kinds  of  vills:  the  one  they  called  urhana,  the 
other  rustica.  So  had  our  Saxon  and  Norman 
forefathers  : the  one  being  the  ten'as  dominicales, 
which  we  now  call  “demesne,”  or  (Scotice)  “the 
Mains  ” ; and  the  other  mansum  indomicatum. 
There  was  also  the  Villa  Regia,  where  the  kings 
of  England  had  a seat,  and  “ held  the  manor  in 
their  own  demesne  ” (Rennet’s  Par.  Ant.  Gloss,). 
And  in  Scottish  mediaeval  charters,  this  term  was 
often  applied  to  the  granges  {grangia)  or  home- 
farms  of  the  monasteries,  which  cannot  be  better 
explained  than  they  have  been  by  Prof.  Cosmo 
Innes  of  Edinburgh  {^Scotland  in  M.  Ages,  p.  138). 

Espedare. 

“Fiat  Justitia,  ruat  Cgelum;”  (4*^  S.  i.  94.) 
We  had  an  interesting  note  on  this  proverb  some 
time  ago.  I believe  that  we  owe  it  to  some 
ancient  jurist,  though  I have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  to  its  true  source.  I find  it,  however,  in 
a somewhat  different  form  in  a small  volume  of 
proverbs  by  Leibe : — 

“ Johannis  Leibi  Studentica,  h.  e.  Apopbtbegmata, 
Symbola,  et  Proverbia,  germanico-latine-italica.  Coburg, 
1697,  12>“o.” 

In  this  volume  it  appears  as  a Latin  hexameter : 

“ Fiat  justitia,  pereat  licet  integer  orbis.” 

There  is  another  form  in  which  it  appears : 

' “ Fiat  justitia,  pereat  mundus.” 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  refer  to  the 
following  works,  to  which  I have  not  access,  we 
may  possibly  get  the  true  origin  of  this  proverbial 
expression.  I am  aware  that  they  are  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh  : — 

“ Regulas  Juris  tarn  Civilis  quam  Canonici  a diversis, 
viz.  Bartholomajo  Socino,  Petro  Duenas,  etc.,  fob  Lug- 
duni,  1565,” — 

or  — 

“ Eegulae  Juris  tarn  Civilis  quam  Pontificii,  ex  iisdem 
et  aliis  multis  ....  Jo.  Baptistse  Nicolai.  2 vols.  fol. 
Francofurti,  1586.” 

C.  T.  Damage. 

Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels”  (4^*’  S.  ix.  342.) 

I suspect  that  C.  D.  L.’s  copy  of  Gulliver,  which 
he  calls  A,  is  a later  edition,  but  dated  so  as  to 
pass  for  the  first.  The  copy  he  calls  B is  no  doubt 
a genuine  first  edition.  1 have  just  examined  two 
copies  of  the  first  edition  (meccxxvi.)  ; one  in  the 
Cambridge  University  library,  the  other  in  Trinity 
College  library,  the  former  being  on  large  paper. 
These  correspond  in  every  particular  except  that 
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in  the  large  paper  copy  there  is  no  inscription 
round  the  frame  of  the  portrait,  the  name  and 
age  of  GnlliTer  being  engraved  on  a panel  below 
it : whereas  in  the  small  paper  copy  the  name  and 
age  are  engraved  round  the  frame,  and  the  panel 
below  bears  two  Latin  verses  beginning  "'Composi- 
tnm  fasv'  The  titles  correspond  with  C.  L.  L.’s 
copy  B,  and  the  paging  does  not  rnn  on  through 
the  volmne.  but  begins  afresh  with  each  part,  as 
in  B. 

I possess'  a copy  of  the  second  edition,  dated 
3D>ccx3wn.  It  is  printed  with  a different  tvpe, 
and  varies  in  the  use  of  capitals,  and  has  several 
copies  of  verses  prefixed,  but  otherwise  corre- 
sponds. page  for  page  and  line  for  line,  with  the 
^rsl  edition,  and  has  the  portrait  liie  that  de- 
scribed in  the  hbove-mentioned  small  paper  copy. 

In  the  edirion  of  Quiliver  edited  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Taylor  in  1S40,  with  engravings  after  Grandville, 
some  interesting'  letters  are  prefixed  which  passed 
between  the  author  and  Motte  the  first  publisher, 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  work  did 
not  make  its  appearance  till  the  SBiing  of  1727;  bnt 
although  the  agreement  between  them  was  not 
conclnde^i  rih  April  or  May,  1727,  yet  it  is  quite 
certain  that  GxaMirer  came  out  in  IS^ovember,  1726, 
for  in  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  works  fxvii.  107) 
is  a letter  from  Arbuthnot  to  Swift,  dated  Novem- 
ber S,  1726,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mrs.  Howard 
as  being  then  engaged  in  reading  Gulliver and 
she  herself  writes  to  Swift  in  the  early  part  of 
the  same  month  with  allusions  to  incidents  in  the 
work.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  about 
the  date  of  its  first  appearance,  althongh  it  has 
"been  5iiggesT.ed  from  Dr.  Taylor's  preface  that  the 
printing  wits  commenced  in  1726.  but  delayed  till 
the  cenclusion  of  the  agreement  in  the  following 
spring.  Z.  V, 

Ap  jCBYPsxn  GEXHAncGT  (4:^  S.  ix.  27S,  356.) 
Had  Tawass  comnianicated  with  me  before  at- 
tacking me  in  his  paper  on  this  subject  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
which  I must  request  you  to  insert.  I have  been 
for  some  years  collecting  materials  for  a history 
of  the  Fowke  family.  Amongst  other  matters.  Sir 
Frederick  Fo'vke  of  Lowesby  sent  me  a transcript 
of  a pedigree  compiled  in  1765  by  Edmondson,” 
which,  he  adds,  ^'‘is  recorded  and  proved  correct 
by  books  at  the  Heralds'  College.’'  I understand 
that  this  pedigree  was  prepared  as  a gift  for 
Lieufi-General  F ; wke,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and 
throo^hout  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings. 
Notwithstanding  the  authorities  cited,  I was  un- 
prepared. to  bolt  this  savoury  morsel,  and  curious 
to  knew  what  authority  there  was  for  believing 
in  these  pers-ons’  existence,  and  with  what  arms 
they  could  be  credited,  I wrote  my  query.  I 
asked  **  what  arms  were  borne  by  or  have  been 
a^trihxded  to,"  ^cc.  Mr.  Ellis  insists  upon  a very 
early  adoption  of  coat  armour  proper.  As  he 


stands  nearly  alone  in  this  view.  I will  not  con- 
sider it  here  : hut  can  TzwxBi  i;e  unaware  that 
arms  have  been  cMrihided  to  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, William  the  Conqueror,  nay  even  to  Adam, 
and  Ever"  S.  iii.  554,  613.  I am  not  con- 
cerned with  conjectures  as  to  Latin  orthogriv.  hy, 
nor  with  inaccuracies  in  geography,  if  anv  such 
there  be : they  are  Edmondson's,  whose  L.rtles  I 
am  not  prepared  to  fight. 

I hope  I have  vindicated  the  frame  of  mind 
which  dictated  my  query,”  and  shown  that,  so 
far  from  desiring  to  “minister  to  vanirv,"  I was 
anxious  to  avoid  an  “ uncritical  repetition  of  aft 
idle  tradition."  I entirely  agree  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  scrupulous  exactness,  and  may  add  that  for 
every  statement  made  in  my  pedigrees  I invari- 
ably give  my  authority.  My  research  may  be 
unintelligent,  but  it  is  at  least  honest,  at  the 
same  time  enabling  critics  to  weigh  the  respective 
values  of  the  different  entries. 

Fsaxe  Eede  Eowxe. 

Detects  ix  Maseiaoe  Eegistzes  (4*^^  S.  it, 
277,  345.) — One  of  the  defects  complained  of  as 
above  is  the  neglect  of  entering  the  exact  ages  of 
the  parties  marrieE  his.  Leachmax  acknow- 
ledges the  di:ffi.cnlty  of  obtaining  the  exact  ages. 
He  says  that  people  **  are  shy  of  telling  their 
age  and  although  his  practice  i'  to  insist  upon 
having  it,  the  age  given  is  sometimes  probably 
ten  years  from  the  truth.”’  Of  what  practical  use, 
then,  could  the  registering  of  such  ages  be  ? They 
would  never  be  received  in  a court  of  law,  and 
so  far  from  hereafter  serving  to  identify  the  par- 
ties, would  only  mislead. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  nniversally  known 
that  the  registering  what  purports  to  be  the  exact 
age  is  a hreach  of  iJie  Jaw,  and  that  the  officiating 
minister  has  no  authority  to  ask  the  question, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  impertinent. 
The  Act  under  which  marriages  are  now  regis- 
tered is  6 & 7 Will,  IV.  (18361.  c.  86.  Section 
31  enacts  that  every  clergyman  shall  register  ia 
duplicate  the  several  particulars  relating  to  that 
marriage,  accordhig  to  the  form  in  schedule  C.” ; 
and  this  form  is  in  the  column  for  the  age  to  -write 
of  full  ape  or  mmor.  as  the  case  may  l>e.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  regisrrar- 
genei^  sent  a drcnlar  to  the  incumbent  of  eveiy 
parish  containing  prihted  ins  tractions  for  fulfili- 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  One  of  these 
circulars  is  now  before  me,  and  it  expressly  c&Hs 
attention  to  the  31st  section.  Thus.  in  the 
column  under  the  head  apele  must  insert  offullap^ 
or  minor,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  he  is  not  requir^ 
to  insert  the  precise  ape.''  Many  incumbents  of 
That  day  took  the  precaution  of  wafering  these 
instructions  on  the  inner  cover  of  their  register 
for  the  benefit  of  their  successors  who  might  not 
be  so  well  informed  in  their  duties.  I strongly 
advise  all  persons  intending  matrimony  who,  as 
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Me.  Leachman  says,  “are  sli}^  of  telling  tlieir 
age,”  to  resist  the  impertinent  inquiry  should  it 
he  demanded  of  them.  E.  V. 

Malveen  Chace  (4'^'^  S.  ix.  298.) — In  answer 
to  the  gentleman  inquiring  on  this  point,  I give 
the  following  couplet  of  quotations  from  Worces- 
ter in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  by  T.  C.  Tubberville. 

; London : Longman,  1852,  8vo,  p.  239 : — 
i Oct.  12,  1813 

I “ A meeting  of  free-holders  at  the  White  Lion,  Upton- 
i on-Severn,  with  Lord  Somers  in  the  chair,  to  deliberate 
’ on  the  propriety  of  inclosing  Malvern  Chace.  The  meet- 
‘ ing  agreed  to  petition  in  favour  of  such  a measure.” 

Jan.  19,  1815  (p.  243) 

“ Lord  Somers  addressed  the  lords  of  manors  and  pro- 
prietors of  freeholds  on  Malvern  Chace,  announcing  his 
intention  of  giving  up  all  further  attempts  to  bring  about 
an  enclosure  of  the  same.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  so  many  conflicting  interests.” 

’ If  the  gentleman  enquiring  about  the  above  has 
not,  or  cannot  get  the  book  from  which  I quote,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  lend  him  my  copy. 

H.  S.  Skipton. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 

Fleetwood  House,  Stoke  Newikgton  (4^^  S. 
ix.  296,  362.) — Part  xl.  of  the  Herald  and  Gene- 
alogist contains,  under  title  “ Genealogy  of  the 
Markhams,”  a masterly  display  of  research,  ar- 
rangement, and  impartiality ; and  the  careful 
author,  in  recording  Daniel  Markham  baptized  in 
1653,  adds — “He  married  a daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Fennel  by  Frances,  asserted  to  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Fleetwmod  and  his  wife  Bridget, 
daughter  of  Cromwell  ” ; while  Burke,  an  equally 
careful  author,  in  Land.  Gent.,  under  title  “ Mark- 
ham,” records  of  the  same  Daniel  Markham  — 
“He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Captain 
Fennel,  by  Frances  his  wife,  a daughter  ” (mind 
not  asserted  to  have  been,  but  in  positive  tey’tns  a 
daughter')  “ of  Fleetwood,  and  grand-daughter, 
through  her  mother,  of  Cromwell.” 

Now,  as  “ N.  & Q.”  has  palpably  the  house  of 
Fleetwood  in  its  two  senses  completely  on  the 
anvil,  the  present  seems  the  happy  season  for  in- 
viting the  settlement  of  the  question  whether 
Fleetwood  had,  or  had  not,  by  Bridget  Cromwell, 
a daughter  Frances,  who  married  Fennel. 

John  Pike. 

Baekee  and  Buefoed's  Panoeamas  (4*^  S.  vii. 
279,  432.)— I have  a handbill  of  the  “ View  of 
Dover”  at  “Barker’s  Panorama,  Strand,”  1809, 
from  which  I quote  the  following  : — 

“ Mr.  Barker  will  continue  to  bring  forward  a succes- 
sion of  Views  on  those  Principles  of  Accuracy  he  so  long 
practised  in  Leicester  Square  ; and  will  use  his  utmost 
Endeavours  to  merit  a Portion  of  that  Patronage  so 
liberall}'  bestowed  on  his  late  Father,  the  Inventor  of  the 
Panorama.'' 

I have  a similar  handbill,  without  name  or  date, 
“of  the  Interior  of  Dublin,  taken  from  the  house 


of  Mr.  Law,  Jeweller,  &c.,  the  corner  of  Sack- 
ville  Street.”  It  also  states  that  “ A grand  view 
of  Gibraltar  is  open  in  the  lower  circle.  Admit- 
tance to  each  painting,  one  shilling.  Open  from 
ten  till  dusk.”  W.  C.  B. 

“ Seceet  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ” 
(4‘h  S.  ix.  359.)— I have 

“ Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages  : The  Assassins  of 
the  East,  the  Knight  Templars  and  the  Fehm-gerichte  or 
Secret  Tribunals  of  Westphalia.”  With  Illustrations.  Nat- 
tali  & Bond,  16mo,  cloth  gilt. 

This  book  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  C.  W.  S.,  but  is,  I think,  of  a later  date. 
No  author’s  name  or  preface  is  given.  Either 
Messrs.  Nattali  & Bond  or  Me.  Keightley  (to 
whom  we  hope  a new  lease  of  health  has  been 
granted)  can  explain  the  matter. 

11.  S.  Skipton. 

William  Secoll  (4^^  S.  ix.  280.)— The  will 
of  William  Secoll,  of  Sotheley,  Oxon,  dated  April 
11,  1557,  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  The 
testator  speaks  of  his  “free  landes  ” wdthin  the 
lordships  of  Eynsham  and  Come.  He  had  six 
children  : John,  Richard,  William,  Robert,  Agnes, 
and  Johan.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Secole,  yeo- 
man, of  Sotheley,  v^^hose  wall  (made  .laii.  6,  1551, 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  William  Pope,  curate)  was 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  in  1552.  John 
Secole  had,  in  addition  to  the  above  son  William, 
a daughter,  Agnes  Swifte,  and  a son  Richard,  who 
occupied  his  lands  within  Kingswood,  “ or  elles 
where  within  the  counties  of  Wiltes  and  GloceP.” 

J.  C.  C.  S. 

Faveesham  Chuech  (4‘^  S.  vi.  275.)  — The 
tomb  in  the  north  aisle  of  this  church  1 enquired 
about  is,  I think:,  that  of  Nathaniel  Besbeech,  who 
was  mayor  of  Faversham  in  1637.  I supposed  the 
date  of  it  was  circa  1580,  but  that  was  somewhere 
near  the  time  when  the  ma3mr’s  gown  was  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  is  re- 
presented in  brass  upon  it.  Geoege  Bedo. 

The  Eael  of  St.  Laueent,  Canada  (4  “ S.  ix. 
361.)— 

“The  Isle  of  Orleans  was  in  1676  created  an  earldom 
bv  the  title  of  St.  Laurent,  which,  however,  has  long  been 
extinct.  "The  first  Comte  de  St.  Laurent  was  of  the  name 
of  Berthelet.” — Vide  Picture  of  Quebec,  with  Historical 
Recollections,  by  Alfred  Hawkins.  Quebec,  1834,  12mo, 
pp.  473-474,  note  15. 

John  Ketd.\n. 

South  Kensington: 

“Bloody  Wall”  (l^*’  S.  ix.  375.)— Should  not 
this  term  be  “ bloody  warrior,”  a well-known 
name  for  the  dark-coloured  w\allfiower  ? (v.  Herbs 
of  the  Field,  p.  191.)  Here  they  go  a step  higher, 
and  call  the  yellow  variety  the  “ yellow  bliddy 
w^ah-yer” — a nomenclature  worthy  of  Sir  Boyle 
Roche  himself.  A.  Middleton. 

Kingsbriclge  Grammar  School,  S.  Devon. 
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The  Cttefew  tolls  ” etc.  (4‘^  S.  ix.  339.) — 
J.  W.  W.’s  version^  if  an  unauthorised^  is  an  ingeni- 
ous reading.  The  first  line  of  Gray’s  Elegy — 

“ The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,” 
is  said,  and  hy  Lord  Byron,  to  he  plagiarised  from 
the  last  line  of  a passage  in  Dante’s  Purgatory, 
canto  8— 

“ Che  paia  ’1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore.” 

The  passage  is  thus  translated  hy  Mr.  Carey  : — 

“ And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road,  with  love, 

Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper  bell  from  far, 

Which  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day,” 

Another  expression,  ^‘trembling  hope,”  in  Gray’s 
Elegy,  also  occurs  in  Dante— a literary  coincidence 
it  may  he.  Gray  committed  another  petty  literary 
larceny  in  the  line— ■ 

“ And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me,” 

which  is  evidently  parodied  from  this  line  in  the 

Beggar’s  Petition 

“ And  leave  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me.” 

Feed.  Khle. 

De.  John  Owen’s  Pedigeee  (4**^  S.  ix.  2.39.)— 
Cymeo’s  query  was  repeated  in  the  Bye-gones  ” 
column  of  the  Osioestry  Advertiser,  has  elicited 
the  following  reply 

“Cymro  inquires  respecting  a pedigree  of  Dr.  John 
Owen,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  during  the  Great  Eebeh 
lion.  There  are  several  at  Peniarth — one  in  the  auto- 
graph of  Robert  Vaughan,  the  antiquary  of  Hengwrt.  Dr. 
Owen  was  a son  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Owen,  curate  or  in- 
cumbent of  Stadham  in  Berks,  and  afterwards  incumbent 
of  Harpsden  in  Oxfordshire,  who  died  Sept.  15,  1649, 
in  his  63rd  year,  and  was  buried  at  Harpsden,  where,  in 
the  chancel,  is  a brass  plate  to  his  memory.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Lewis  Owen  of  Peniarth,  Another 
brother  was  Hugh  Owen  of  Talybont,  who  would  have 
made  the  dean  his  heir,  but  disinherited  him  on  account  of 
the  part  which  he  took  against  his  sovereign  in  those  un- 
happy times,  and  who  left  Talybont  property  to  another 
Lewis  Owen  of  Peniarth  (afterwards  M.P.  for  Merioneth- 
shire), the  representative  of  these  brothers.— W.” 

A.  E. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

Eev.  John  Mohlteie  (4*  S.  ix.  118,  184,  307, 
370.) — It  may  interest  correspondents  who  have 
written  concerning  this  gentleman  to  transcribe 
the  following  stanza  from  “ Forget  Thee,”  by  his 
pen ; and  a translation  of  it  into  Latin  verse  in 
the  Sahrince  Corolla  hy  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  late 
Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury,  and  now  Eegius 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  : — ■ 

“ Forget  thee  ! bid  the  forest-birds  forget  their  sv/eetest 
tune ; 

Forget  thee ! bid  the  sea  forget  to  swell  beneath  the 
moon  ; 

Bid  thirsty  flowers  forget  to  drink  the  eve’s  refresh- 
ing dew ; 

Thyself  forget  thine  own  dear  land,  and  its  mountains 
wild  and  blue ; 

Forget  each  old  familiar  face,  each  long-remembered 
spot ; 

When  these  things  are  forgot  by  thee,  then  thou  shalt 
be  forgot.” 


“ Oblitus  ut  vivam  tui  ? 

“ Oblitus  omnes  ut  tui  vivam  dies  ? 

Cesset  avis  liquido  mulcere  silvas  carmine  : 

Oblitus  omnes  ut  tui  vivam  dies  ? 

Hegligat  unda  mails  tumere  sub  lume  face  : 

Siticulosa  nutet  immemor  rosa 
Nectareos  Where  rorantis  Hesperi  scyphos  : 

Tuo  paternum  litus  effluat  sinu, 

Vastaque  c^ruleo  nota  colore  juga, 

Vultusque  amatus  quisque,  et  a puertia 
Pluruma  deliciis  signata  plurumis  loca : 

Quorum  simul  te  ceperint  oblivia, 

Excideris  animo  tu  cara,  turn  demum  meo.” 

Pp.  222,  223,  Editio  Prima,  mdcccl. 

Mr.  Moultrie,  the  rector  of  Eughy,  has  been 
the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poetry,  and  as 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  effusions  let  me  mention 
in  particular  a poem  called  My  Brother’s  Grave. 

J OHN  PiCKEOED,  M. A. 

Hungate,  Pickering. 

Fathee  Aeeowsmith’s  Hand  (4“’  S.  ix.  376.) 
In  The  Memoirs  of  the  Missionary  Priests  (of  Eng- 
land), hy  Dr.  Challoner,  we  find  that  “ a hand  of 
the  Venerable  Martyr  Father  Arrowsmith,  S.  J., 
is  still  preserved,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  Ger- 
rard  family  in  Lancashire.”  Father  Arrowsmith 
suffered  death  on  the  scaffold,  after  undergoing 
terrible  persecutions,  in  Lancaster,  on  August  28, 
1628,  cetatis  43.  There  is  no  mention  made  in 
the  volume  to  which  I refer  of  any  favour  being 
refused  by  the  sheriff  or  sub -sheriff  to  Father 
Arrowsmith ; hut  it  is  stated  that  a rather  violent 
attempt  by  the  sheriff  was  made  to  force  the 
martyr  priest  to  abjure  his  faith  on  the  scaffold. 
It  is  stated,  however,  of  the  j udge  that  he  ordered 
the  martyr’s  head  ‘‘  to  have  it  set  higher  by  six 
yards  than  any  of  the  pinnacles  ” of  Lancaster 
Castle,  and  that  whilst  sitting  at  supper  on 
January  23,  1629-30,  he  (the  judge)  felt  a blow 
as  if  somebody  had  struck  him  on  the  head,  upon 
which  he  fell  into  a rage  with  the  servant  that 
waited  behind  him,  who  protested  that  he  had 
not  struck  him,  nor  did  he  see  any  one  strike  him. 
A little  after  he  felt  another  blow  like  the  first, 
and  then  in  great  terror  he  was  carried  to  bed  and 
died  the  next  morning.  Father  Arrowsmith’s 
hand,  in  a silver  shrine,  is  at  present,  I believe,  in 
or  near  Liverpool,  and  is  greatly  resorted  to  for 
cures,  Maheice  Lenihan,  M.E.I.A. 

Limerick. 

Chahcee  Family  (4**’  S.  ix.  381.)— I demur, 
with  Me.  Fhenivall’s  leave,  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  scrap  of  evidence  for  the  relationship 
between  Geoffrey  and  Thomas  Chaucer.  On  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  at  Ewelme,  among  the 
many  coats  of  arms  are  those  of  Eolt:  this  being 
the  family  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  wife,  and  the 
traditional  mother  of  Thomas  Chaucer.  There 
appears  in  this  strong  evidence  of  relationship. 
See  Visitations  of  Oxfordshire,  pp.  38,  39,  Harleian 
Society,  London,  1871.  Ed.  Maeshall. 
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Unicoens  (4^*^  S.  ix.  119,  245.) — In  A Catalogue 
f the  Rarities  to  he  seen  at  Don  Saltero's  Coffee- 
ouse  in  Chelsea  (No.  284),  is  ‘^A  Sea-Unicorn’s 
orn,  seven  foot  and  a half  long.”  On  the  same 
age  appears  an  item  vs^hich  I should  be  glad  to 
ave  explained : 267.  A Pair  of  Brashals  to  play 

t Ballon.”  I cannot  find  the  game  in  Strutt. 

W.  Gr.  Stone. 


I • NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

I 

f'he  Perlustratioti  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Gorleston,  and 

Southtown.  By  Charles  John  Palmer.  VoL  I.  (Nall, 

Great  Yarmouth.) 

If  the  general  reader,  on  taking  up  this  volume  and 
nding  that  it  contains  upwards  of  400  pages,  should  take 
right  and  be  disposed  to  cast  it  aside  as  one  not  likely  to 
lossess  for  him  at  least  interest  proportionate  to  its  length, 
et  him  not  do  so  until  he  has  read  the  “ Prefatory  Note.” 
laving  done  that,  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  he  will 
ead  the  book ; and  that  done,  that  he  will  agree  with 
:s  that  a better,  more  amusing,  or  more  instructive 
ocal  history  was  never  penned.  Mr.  Palmer,  it  must 
le  admitted,  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  a 
own  of  exceptional  interest  to  deal  with;  and  as  we 
(rander  with  him  up  and  down  the  rows  of  Yarmouth  ; 
7alk  with  him  through  the  streets  and  places  of  the  Old 
Town ; perambulate  the  roads  which  intersect  the  New 
rown  without  the  walls ; and  extend  our  survey  through 
he  hamlet  of  Southtown,  Cobham  Island,  and  the 
own  of  Gorleston  within  the  Municipal  Borough,  we 
eel  that  our  companion  is  no  plodding  antiquary  of  the 
Id  Dryasdust  school,  but  one  filled  with  deep  sym- 
)athies  for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  past,  and  in 
?hom  the  sight  of  an  old  house  or  historic  site  recalls 
he  memory  of  those  who  give  them  interest.  The  work 
s such  as  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
abour  of  many  years,  and  by  much  persistent  and  well- 
lirected  research.  It  has  obviously  been  a labour  of 
ove ; and  the  profuse  manner  in  which  it  is  illustrated 
hows  that  no  thought  of  profit  can  have  entered  the 
niud  of  the  Editor.  Yarmouth  is  lucky  in  having  such 
in  historian  as  Mr.  Palmer ; and  we  trust  his  fellow 
ownsmen  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  their  obligations 
o the  author  of  one  of  the  best  local  histories  which  late 
/ears  have  produced. 

Sale  of  Valuable  Prints.— On  Monday  next  and 
bllowing  days  Messrs.  Sotheby  & Wilkinson  will  sell 
It  their  rooms  in  Wellington  Street  a Collection  of  Prints 
I’ormed  during  the  last  forty  years  under  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances.  Among  them  will  be  found 
nany  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds’ works,  as  well  as  of  Hogarth  ; a large  series  of 
English  Portraits,  among  which  will  be  found  some 
mique  and  most  curious  portraits  of  our  Dramatic 
lotables. 

_Mk.  Stanford  has  just  issued  a broadside  of  great 
itility,  namely.  Statistics  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World, 
jiving  their  area,  form  of  government,  head  of  state, 
lopulatiou,  expenditure,  debt,  paper  money,  notes  in  cir-- 
Julation,  standing  army,  navy,  merchant  vessels,  imports, 
exports,  chief  products,  money,  weights  and  measures, 
•ailways,  capitals  and  chief  towns,  by  Dr.  Otto  Hiibner. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  presented  to  the  nation  the 
‘Junius”  collection,  which  formed  part  of  the  library  of 
lis  grandfather,  the  late  Mr.  Dilke. 


The  Scott  Monument  Committee  at  Edinburgh  have 
ordered  sixteen  statues  for  the  niches  in  the  monument, 
but  to  complete  the  work  thirty  more  will  be  required. 

The  Conversazione  of  the  Society  of  Arts  wdll  take 
place  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on  Wednesday, 
June  19. 

Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.,  has  been 
elected  a trustee  of  the  British  Museum  in  place  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps. 

The  friends  of  Archdeacon  Hale,  and  not,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  Governors  of  Charterhouse,  are  about  to  erect 
a memorial  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It 
will  take  the  shape  of  a mosaic  picture  to  be  placed  in  one 
of  the  western  panels  of  the  morning  chapel. 
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t0  <!C0rre^i}0ntfcnI^. 

H.  B.  (Birmingham.) — Your  wish  has  been  attended  to. 

A.  H.  (Beckenham.) — The  couplet — 

“ Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta’en  thy  wages,” 
occurs  in  Shakspeare,  Cymb&line,  Act  lY.  Sc.  2,  “Song.” 

Abhba. — On  referring  to  the  title-page  of  a Philoso- 
phical Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland  we  find  the  letters 
were  addressed  to  Dr.  Watkinson,  so  that  our  correspond- 
ent is  correct  in  attributing  this  work  (“  N.  & Q.”  S.  i. 
366)  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell,  LL.D.  How  it  came 
to  be  entered  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  and 
most  bibliographical  works,  as  the  work  of  the  former  is 
not  evident. 

D.  Blair  (Melbourne.) — We  cannot  find  that  3Tr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald  ever  fulfilled  his  promise  of  publishing  a 
commentary  on  Tristram  Shandy. 

S.  Hopley.— T/ie  lines — 

“ And  once  I stove  a cask  of  beer 
Because  it  w'orked  on  Sunday,” 
occur  in  A Match  for  a Widow  ; or,  the  Frolics  of  Fancy,. 
1788,  by  Joseph  Atkinson,  the  friend  and  associate  of 
Curran,  Floore,  and  the  galaxy  of  Irish  genius. 

C.  W.  Empson  (Cambridge).  — Lasher  is  a provbi- 
cialism  meaning  a wear. 

Errata. — S.  ix.  p.  381,  col.  ii.  Lj-dgate’s  poems 
were,  by  an  oversight,  printed  before  the  proof  had  been 
corrected  b}'  the  MS.  Besides  smaller  mistakes,  the  fol- 
lowing are  in  the  text: — 1.  4,  for  “ Jorneying-s”  read 
“ Jorne3’iDge  ” ; 1.  l,for  “goodes  ” read  “ goodely  ” ; 1.  8, 
for  “ foipeme  ” read  “firperne”;  p.  382,  col.  i.  1.  16, 
for  “ tfredum  ” read  “ fredom  ” ; 1.  21,  for  “ konde  ” read 
“ koude  ” ; 1.  24,  for  “ plentyoous  ” read  “ pleutjwous  ” ; 
1.  26,  ybr  “ Junly  ” read  “innly”;  1.  35,  “aven”  read 
“ owen  ” ; 1.  45,  for  “seytle”  read  “ seythe  ” ; col.  ii.. 
No.  22,  for  “beings  ” read  “ bemys”  ; p.  383,  col,  i.  1.  11, 
for  “same”  read  “tame”;  1.  \Q,for  “phat”  read  “pat”; 
1.  25,  for  “ scales  ” read  “ seales  ” ; 1.  oQ,for  “ darkepe  ” 
read  “dartepe”;  1.  34,  _/br  “ pemerande  ” read  “ peme- 
raude  ” ; same  1. /!»•  “lastings”  reat/ “ lastinge  ” ; 1.56, 
for  “folly”  read  “folk”;  col.  ii.  1.  Q,  for  “ses”  read 
*“  SCO  ” ; 1.  14,  for  “ sone  ” read  “ soone” : 1.  26,  for 
“ Lyned  ” read  “ Lyneal  ” ; 1.  28,  for  “ G ” read  “ E ”. 

' NOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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VALUABLE  OLD  BOOKS  FOR  SALE. 

Continued  f rom  Page  378. 


Keating’s  G-eneral  History  of  Ireland,  160  coats  of 

arms  and  Genealogies  of  many  Noble  Families,  &:c.,  large  paper,  folio, 
calf,  gilt,  11.  7s. 

King’s  Munimenta  Antiqua  ; or,  Observations  on 

Ancient  Castles,  and  the  Progress  of  Architecture  in  Great  Britain,  166 
plates,  4 vols.  folio,  41.  10s. 

Knighthood. — Sir  Harris  Nicolas’s  History  of  the 

Orders  of  Knighthod  of  the  British  Empire,  portraits  of  the  Queen,  &c., 
and  many  plates,  beautifully  illuminated,  4 vols.  imp.  4to,  fine  copy, 
morocco,  extra,  61. 6s. 

Heakne’s  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Publications, 

various, 

Hebcueaneijm. — Antichita  di  Ercolano,  cioe,  Pit- 

ture — Bronzi— Lucerne— Candelabri—Catalogo,  9 vols.  royal  folio,  con- 
taining several  hundred  engravings,  fine  copy,  russia,  morocco  backs, 
131. 13s. 

Historical  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  various  volumes.  Also,  Calendars  of 
State  Papers,  &c.,  various  volumes. 

Historical  Collections  of  the  Noble  Families  of 
Cavendishe,  Holies,  Vere,  Harley,  &c.,  by  Arthur  Collins,  fine  portraits, 
folio,  calf,  neat,  31. 15s. 

Holmes’  Academy  of  Armory  ; or,  a Storehouse  of 

Armoi-y  and  Blazon,  plates  (with  Index  of  Names),  thick  folio,  calf, 
neat,  lOl.  London,  1701. 

Ireland. — Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Hibernise  ; 

or,  the  Establishments  of  Ireland,  1152-1827,  from  Records,  &c.,  by  R. 
Lascelles,  2 thick  vols.  folio,  very  scarce,  61.  10s.  (This  important  work 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  government.) 

Isle  of  Wight. — Engl efi eld’s  Description  of  the 

Beauties,  Antiquities,  Geological  Phaenomena  of  the  Island,  50  fine 
plates,  and  a portrait  of  the  author,  royal  4to,  calf,  gilt,  11.  16s. 

Jacob’s  English  Peerage,  plates  and  genealogical 

tables,  3 vols.  folio,  half  bound,  11, 16s, 

Kent.— Larking’s  Domesday  Book  of  the  County, 

with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  most  handsomely  printed, 
large  folio,  half  bound,  uncut,  41.  4s.  1869. 

Kent. — Thorpe’s  Kegistrum  Eoffense,  a Collection 

of  Ancient  Records,  Charters,  &c.;  together  with  the  Monumental 
Inscriptions  in  the  several  Churches  and  Chapels  within  the  Diocese, 
thick  folio,  calf  neat,  21, 15s. 

Labobde. — Description  d’un  Pave  en  Mosaique, 

d^couvert  dans  I’ancienne  Ville  dTtalica,  &c.  22  coloured  plates  of 
Mosaics,  large  folio,  half-russia  neat,  3l.  13s.  6cl. 

Leigh’s  Natural  History  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 

and  the  Peak;  plates,  coats  of  arms,  &c.,  folio,  calf  neat,  11. 11s.  6cl. 
1700. 

Leland’s  Itinerary  (through  England  and  Wales, 
by  order  of  Henry  VIII.),  9 vols.  8vo,  best  edition,  fine  copy,  calf, 
51.  15s.  6cl. 

Collectanea  (British  Antiquities),  6 vols. 

8vo,  fine  copy,  calf,  31. 13s.  6cl. 

London. — Smith’s  Antiquities  of  ■ London  and  En- 
virons, 96  plates,  royal  4to,  half-calf,  11.  5s. 

. — Smith’s  Antiquities  of  Westminster,  &c., 

with  the  Supplement,  upwards  of  300  engravings,  a fine  original  copy, 
royal  4to,calf  gilt,  31.  3s. 

* * 


London.  —Wilkinson’s  Londina  Illustrata,  upwards 

of  200  engravings  of  old  buildings,  &c.,  2 vols.  royal  4to,  half-bound 
morocco,  41. 

Lysons’s  Magna  Britannia  (the  Counties  of  Beds, 

Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derby,  and 
Devon),  many  plates,  bound  in  6 vols.  4to,  fine  copy,  calf  gilt,  91.  9s. 

Environs  of  London,  plates,  6 vols.  4to, 

best  edition,  fine  copy,  calf  gilt,  51. 15s.  6cl.;  another,  calf  neat,  41. 10s. 

Gloucestershire  Antiquities,  1 1 0 Engravings 

of  Old  Houses,  Churches,  Stained  Glass,  Brasses,  &c.,  folio,  half-bound, 
uncut,  21.  10s. 

Koman  Antiquities  discovered  at  Wood- 

chester,  40  coloured  engravings,  large  folio,  half-bound,  41.  4s. 

Madox,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer 

of  the  Kings  of  England,  second  edition,  large  paper,  2 vols.  4to,  calf 
neat,  11.  16s. 

Magna  Britannia. — Cox’s  Topographical  Account 

of  the  Counties,  Cities,  &c.,  6 vols.  4to,  calf,  neat,  21.  10s.  1720-31.  (Con- 
taining valuable  matter  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.) 

Magny  (M.  le  Marquis),  Livre  d’Or  de  la  Noblesse, 

numerous  woodcuts,  and  plates  of  arms  in  gold  and  colours,  4 vols. 
large  paper,  royal  4to,  61.  10s.  Paris,  1845-7. 

Malcolm’s  Loiidinium  Kedivivum,  or  ancient  His- 
tory and  modern  Description  of  London,  plates,  4 vols.  4to,  half-russia, 
11.12s.  1802-8.  (Valuable  for  Genealogical  purposes.) 

Malcolm’s  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 

of  London,  from  the  Roman  Invasion,  numerous  engravings,  6 vols. 
8vo,  calf  gilt,  fine  copy,  11.  10s.  1811. 

Meyrick’s  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour, 

as  it  existed  in  Europe,  and  particularly  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  Charles  II.,  numerous  beautiful  coloured  engravings,  the 
original  edition,  3 vols.  folio,  half-morocco  (pub.  211.),  61. 

Montfaucon’s  Eegal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 

of  France,  numerous  plates  of  monuments,  portraits,  costumes,  paint- 
ings, &c.,  2 vols.  folio, calf,  neat,  31. 15s. 

Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  or  Materials  for 

the  History  of  Britain  from  the  Earliest  Period,  by  Petrie,  Sharpe,  and 
T.  D.  Hardy,  plates  of  coins,  &c.,  thick  folio,  half-bound,  21.  2s.  1848. 

Morgan’s  Sphere  of  Gentry,  an  Historical  and 

Genealogical  Work  of  Arms  and  Blazon,  many  plates  of  arms,  folio 
neat.  31.  3s. 

Morton’s  Northamptonshire,  the  Natural  History 
and  Antiquities,  map,  with  coats  of  arms  and  plates,  folio,  calf  gilt, 
11. 10s.  1712. 

Murphy’s  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  100  highly 

finished  engravings  of  the  Palace  of  Alhambra,  Mosque  at  Cordova,  &c., 
atlas  folio,  very  clean,  half-bound,  51.  5s.  (One  of  the  original  copies 
published  at  421.) 

Museum  Elorentinum : containing  fine  engraved 

portraits  of  painters,  plates  of  gems,  medals,  and  coins,  statues,  &c., 

10  vols.  royal  folio,  fine  copy,  white  vellum,  121.  12s. 

Nichols’s  Leicestershire. — Town  of  Leicester  (vol.  1, 

p.  1 and  2),  plates,  large  paper,  folio,  uncut,  71.  10s The  Hundred  of  ! 

Guthlaxton,  plates,  small  paper,  uacut,  41.  4s Sparkenhoe  Hundred,  | 

plates,  large  paper,  uncut,  bl.  bs A Volume  containing  Additions,  Sic.,  j 

General  Indexes  to  the  whole  work,  large  paper,  folio,  boards,  21.  ! 

Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  and  Literary  History  j 

of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  portraits,  17  vols.  8vo,  calf  gilt,  131. 13s.  I 

Nichols  and  Others. — The  Topographer  and  Gene- 
alogist, 3 vols.  8vo,  half-bound,  11. 10s.  i 


The  continuation  of  this  List  ivill  shoi  thj  appear. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


AN  OLD  NEWSPAPER. 

From  a number  of  the  Gloucester  Journal  for 
Tuesday,  Nov.  21,  1738,  which  I have  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  over,  I make  some  extracts 
which  may  interest  the  readers  of  “N.  &Q.”  The 
size  of  the  sheet  is  a crown  folio,  or  nearly  so — 
the  ordinary  size  of  the  papers  of  that  day.  It  is 
“ printed  by  K.  Raikes,”  whose  son  and  successor 
in  the  business  was  the  benevolent  Robert  Raikes, 
the  originator  of  Sunday  schools  in  England. 
The  Gloucester  Journal  is  one  of  the  oldest  (still 
existing)  newspapers  in  the  country,  having  been 
founded  on  April  9,  1722. 

In  the  Foreign  Intelligence,  the  following  is 
! noticeable : — 

I “ From  the  Paris  A-la-Main,  Nov.  19. 

I “ ‘ Our  letters  from  Genoa  of  the  5th  instant  say  that 
Baron  Neuhoff  * is  arrived  at  Baya,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  board  a forty-gun  ship.’ 

‘“Letters  from  Constantinople  of  the  loth  of  Septem- 
ber confirm  that  the  plague  is  hotter  there  than  ever ; 
i and  conclude  with  a remarkable  piece  of  advice  from 
j Belgrade,  that  the  plague  was  so  rife  there  that  at  an  as- 
j sembly  where  a lady  was  playing  at  ombre  with  a couple 
I of  officers  some  black  spots  rose  in  her  hands,  the  certain 
' token  of  the  plague,  of  which  both  she  and  the  officers 
died  in  two  hours’  time  : ’ which  is  not  very  likely,'^  adds 
I the  editor. 

j * Late  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.  This  appears  to 

; have  been  after  his  release  from  prison  at  Amsterdam,  and 
whilst  meditating  a fresh  attempt  upon  the  island. 


“They  write  from  Paris  that  the  Court  of  France  is 
more  divided  by  intrigues  carried  on  there  than  ever. 
The  Duke  of  Bourbon  takes  uncommon  pains  to  succeed 
as  Prime  Minister  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Fleu:^\” 

Some  of  the  items  of  Domestic  News  are  ex- 
ceedingly amusing. 

“ Extract  of  a Letter  from  Bath,  Nov.  11. 

“ ‘ Yesterday  their  Royal  Highnesses  * were  pleased  to 
honour  the  City  of  Bristol  with  their  company,  and  re- 
turned hither,  God  be  praised,  in  perfect  health  this  after- 
noon at  four  : the  reception  they  met  with  was  everj- 
way  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  so  opulent  a city,  on  such 

an  extraordinary  occasion Such  prodigious  crowds 

of  people  flock  hither  daily  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
matchless  goodness  and  condescension  of  their  RoyA 
Highnesses,  that  for  several  days  past  Bath  has  seemed  a 
continual  fair.’ 

“ Sunday  last  Colley  Cibber,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate,  ar- 
rived at  Bath.” 

“ London,  November  14. 

“ The  Court  goes  out  of  mourning  for  the  late  Queen 
on  Sunday  se’nnight. 

“ Twelve  of  the  late  Queen’s  domestics  have  died  since 
this  time  twelvemonth. 

‘•We  hear  that  the  Puhlick- Spirited  Ladies  who  in- 
tend to  introduce  the  wearing  of  muslins  are  determined 
not  to  receive  any  visits  from  gentlemen  who  encourage 
Italian  songsters,  or  drink  any  wines  of  the  growth  of 
France.  If  such  resolutions  as  these  prevail,  we  may 
hope  to  find  that  Operas,  Cearet,  and  Cambrick  will 
become  as  distasteful  to  the  polite,  as  Pensions,  Excises, 
and  Standing  Armies  are  to  the  honest  part  of  the 
British  Nation. 

“We  hear  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  gave  orders,  before  His  Majesty’s  birth- 
day, to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  them  not 
to  wear  or  use  anything,  either  for  cloaths  or  trimmings, 
but  what  was  of  the  English  manufacture.  It’s  not 
doubted  but  every  true  friend  to  his  country  wiU  follow 
so  glorious  an  example,  and  that  in  time  it  will  become 
scandalous  to  appear  in  anything  but  what  is  True  Eng- 
lish ; all  other  nations  in  the  world  enjoin  the  natives 
to  wear  their  own  manufactures.” 

How  would  our  worthy  Editor  and  the  pub- 
lick-spirited  ladies  ” be  horrified  at  the  low  ebb 
of  protectionist  principles  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ! 

“ We  hear  that  the  set  of  English  tumblers  now  in 
France  have  had  notice  given  them  to  leave  that  king- 
dom with  all  convenient  speed.” 

Was  it  in  retaliation  of  our  refusal  to  take 
French  claret  that  the  French  determined  to 
patronise  no  English  mountebanks  ? 

“ Last  week  a fine  Venus  was  finished  at  a sculptor’s  in 
St.  Martin’s  Lane  ; eight  of  the  most  celebrated  painters 
assisted  at  the  performance,  and  the  lady  who  sat  nine 
hours  at  different  times  for  the  same,  had  three  half- 
crowns  each  hour  for  her  complaisance  and  trouble. 

“ There  is  the  following  remarkable  clause  in  the  will 
of  Mr.  Lilly,  deceas’d,  late  one  of  his  majest3-’s  apothe- 
caries, which  was  brought  into  Doctors’  Commons  the 
last  week — viz.  he  makes  Mr.  Kemp,  of  Aldersgate  Street, 
and  his  servant  Elizabeth  Miller  his  executors,  and  leaves 
all  his  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  his  said  servant  Eliz- 
abeth Miller,  conditionallj"  that  she  takes  care  of  his  dear 
little  harlequin  dog,  Senesino. 

* The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
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“It  is  certain  that  the  Dissenters  intend  to  petition 
Parliament  the  ensuing  Sessions  for  a repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts.— The  Quakers  also  intend  to 
bring  in  their  bill  again  for  regulating  tithes. — W e hear  a 
great  prelate,  being  told  of  these  things,  said.  If  they  would 
run  their  heads  against  a wall,  he  could  not  help  it.” 

Against  such  “ walls/’  however,  the  Dissenters 
have  since  then  not  seldom  run  their  heads,  with 
greater  detriment  to  the  walls  ” and  less  to 
themselves  than  the  good  bishop  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend. 

In  the  Obituary  occurs  the  following : — 

“ In  the  Eules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  aged  near  100, 
John  Asgyll,  Esq.,  commonly  call’d  Translated  Asgyll, 
so  well  known  for  his  scandalous  writings.  In  the  tirst 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  call’d  Octob.  23,  1707,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Bamber  in  Sussex, 
but  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  said 
Avritings.” 

There  have  been  some  notices  of  Asgyll  in 
former  volumes  of  N.  & Q.”  (1®*  S.  vi.  3,  300 ; 
ix.  376;  xi.  187 ; 3'“'^  S.  ii.  446),  so  that  I need 
not  here  repeat  the  title  of  the  strange  volume, 
most  unnecessarily  styled  “ scandalous,”  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  expulsion  from 
Parliament.  It  is  curious  that  he  should  have 
lived  to  so  great  an  age.  Frasers  Magazine,  Aug. 
1871,  contains  an  interesting  article  on  John 
Asgill  and  the  Cowardliness  of  Dying,”  by  Mr. 
Keningale  Cook. 

Here  is  a gladiatorial  exhibition,  more  respect- 
able (!)  I suppose,  and  perhaps  not  less  exciting, 
than  the  modern  prize-hghting  : — 

“ They  write  from  Bath  that  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of 
this  instant,  will  be  play’d  for  at  S^vord  and  Dagger,  at 
the  White  Lyon  in  the  Market  Place,  a purse  of  three 
guineas,  also  half-a-crown  each  head  ; and  on  Friday,  the 
24th,  will  also  be  play’d  for  at  Backsword,  a purse  of 
three  guineas  and  half-a-crown  each  head.  All  things  to 
be  governed  according  to  the  Eule  of  Sword  and  Dagger, 
and  Backsword  Play  ; and  the  gamesters  to  mount  the 
stage  at  nine  o’clock  each  morning.” 

The  prices  of  Stocks  quoted  are— 

“ S.  S.  Stock,  104 ; Annuities,  111  7-8ths ; Bank  Stock, 
143  Iqr. ; India,  173  Iqr. ; South  Sea  Bonds,  21.  13s. 
prem. ; India  do.,  6Z.  I6s.  prem.” 

James  T.  Peeslet. 

Cheltenham  Librar\^ 

[The  italicised  passages  are  as  in  the  original.] 


PEESONS  INDICTED  IX  LIXCOLXSHIEE  FOE 
HEAEIXG  MASS,  a.d.  1580. 

The  following  transcript  from  a paper  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  (30,  No.  75),  will  be  interesting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  penal  laws  at  that 
period  were  only  brought  to  bear  in  this  country 
upon  the  well-to-do  persons.  Nearly  all  the 
people  in  the  accompanying  list  were  of  gentle 
blood  and  good  connection.  It  is  curious  to  find 
among  them  Nicholas  Tirwhite,  Clark  ” and 


Richard  Parker,  Clarke,”  both  of  whom  were,  I 
presume,  in  holy  orders  in  the  English  church. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

“The  Names  of  such  as  are  indicted  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln  for  hering  Masse.  Signed  by  Thomas  Saint 
Poll,  1588. 

“ Eobert  Dymoke,i  Esquire,  The  Ladye  Brigget  his  wif, 
Thomas  Boothe,^  Esquire,  John  Wharf,  gentleman,  Wil- 
liam Tirwhite, 5 Esquire,  Elizabeth  Tirwhite  his  wif, 
Eoberte  Tirwhite,  John  Tirwhite,  Marmaduke  Tir- 
white, Nicholas  Tirwhite,  Clark,  Andrew  Littleburie^, 
gentleman,  Thomas  Bellingham,®  John  Morreleye  6, 
Martin  Gravener,^  Thomas  Allote,- gentleman,  and  his 
wif,  Edmund  Knowles,  Eichard  Toy n tone,  John  Gr’t’m,* 
Handlebie,  Clark,  Jane  Parker,  wydow,  Eoger  Par- 
ker, Edwarde  Parker,  Eichard  Parker,  Clark,  Philipp 
Parker,  Etfame  Helaye,^  Margaret  Morreleye,  George 

Cooke,  ffrauncis  Bi'owne, Jackeson  de  com.  Notingham, 

MichaeU  Whittone,  Bartholmew  of  Kyme,  Clarke, 

Cuthberd  Barnethorpe,  William  More;  many  of  thos 
persons  are  sundiy^e  tymes  indited  for  hearinge  of  masse. 

“ Parsons  indited  for  not  comeing  to  Service : Bobert 
Dymoke,  Esquire,  Johne  Thymolbie,^®  Esquire,  Maude 
Thymolbie,  his  wif,  Mary  Billesbie,^!  gentlewoman, 
James  Tompson,  George  TUer  and  his  wif,  John  Netlame, 
Edward  Holmes,  Anne  Bell,  Eobert  Silleyr. 

“ Parsons  arraigned  and  convicted  for  hearinge  of 
3Iasse:  Thomas  Boothe,  Esquire,  John  Wharfe,  Senior, 
ffrauncis  Browne,  George  Cooke,  Margaret  Morreleye,!^ 
Jane  Parkner.  Thomas  St.  Pol.” 

^ Eobert  Dymoke  of  Scrivelsby,  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Dymoke,  Knight,  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
George  Talboys.  Eobert  Dymoke’s  wife  was  Bridget, 
eldest  daughter  of  Ed^vard  Lord  Clinton,  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln. 

- Thomas  Boothe  of  Killingholme. 

® William  TyrAvhitt  of  Kettleby,  near  Glamford 
Bridge,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Eobert  Tyrwhitt  of  Scotter,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Oxenbridge.  William  Tyrwhitt  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Frescheville,  of  Stayve- 
ley,  near  Chestei-field.  [Hist.  Notice  of  Tyrwhitt  Family, 
second  ed.  p.  29.) 

^ Probably  one  of  the  family  of  Littlebury  of  Staneby. 

® Thomas,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  John  Belling- 
ham, of  Brumby -Avood,  in  the  parish  of  Frodingham. 
The  Lincolnshire  Bellinghams  were  an  offshoot  from  the 
knightly  house  of  Bellingham  of  Bellingham,  in  Northum- 
berland. 

® Probably  one  of  the  Jilorleys  of  Holme,  in  the  parish 
of  Bottesford. 

' The  Gravenors  Avere  a gentle  family  long  settled  at 
Messingham.  They  bore  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Grosvenor  within  a bordure. 

® Probably  John  Grantham. 

9 No  doubt  one  of  the  Healeys  of  Burringham  in  the 
parish  of  Bottesford.  ■ 

John  Thimbleby  of  Irnham,  second  son  of  Sir 
Eichard  Thimbleby  of  that  place,  by  his  wife  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Tyrwnitt.  John  Thimbleby 
married,  for  his  first  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  George 
Saint  Paul  of  Snarford;  and,  secondly,  the  lady  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  viz.  Maud  or  Maudlyn,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Byllesby.  He  had  issue  by  both  matches. 

Daughter  of  AndreAV  Byllesby  of  Byllesby,  by  his 
wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eobert  Heneage  of  Hainton. 
She  was  sister  to  Maud  Thimbleby,  Avho  was  indicted 
with  her. 

^2  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eobert  Hopkinson  of  Kir- 
mington,  and  Avife  to  Edmund  Morley  of  Holme. 
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AMERICAN  CENTENAEIANISM. 

Several  contributions  having  appeared  in 

N.  & Q.”  under  the  above  heading,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  include  the  following  instances 
I of  ultra  longevity  recorded  among  the  obituaries 
1 in  this  country  for  1857.  These  are  contained  in 
i a work  entitled  Annual  Obituary  Notices  of  Emi- 
nent Pe7'so7is  who  have  Died  in  the  U7iited  States  for 
, 1857,  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Crosby,  and  published 
in  Boston,  1858.  Although  these  notices  are 
: compiled  from  newspapers,  “ generally  from  papers 
j in  the  vicinity  of  the  deceased,”  they  are  also  de- 
; rived  from  more  authentic  sources,  for  the  author 
says  : “-I  have  sought  information  by  sending  more 
than  seven  hundred  circulars  to  friends  of  deceased 
asking  for  notices  facts  ” : — 

Albaugh,  Zachariah,  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  8,  set.  109. 
Born  in  Maryland,  1748,  private  in  Revolutionary  War. 

Albertson,  Elijah,  White  co.,  Tenn.,  May  23,  set.  105, 

1 Revolutionary  soldier. 

Austin,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Queensbury,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 
j set.  102. 

Cady,  Mrs.  Esther,  Rockville,  Conn.,  Jan.  27,  aet.  100. 
Niece  of  the  elder  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  celebrated 
divine  and  metaphysician. 

Calhoun,  Joseph,  Dooley  co.,'  Ga.,  set.  100  years  10 
months,  Revolution arj’-  soldier. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  'July  20,  set.  101,  Greenbrier, 
Canada. 

Carlton,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Bartlett,  N.  H.,  set.  104.  She 
completed  her  104th  year  in  March  ; was  born  in  Bow  in 
1753.  Her  eight  children  were  all  living  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  the  youngest  being  over  sixty.  This  town  is 
noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Darling,  Milly,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  21,  set.  100,  a 
negress. 

Debout,  Benj.,  Washington,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  set.  100. 

Empire,  John  F.,  Ephratah,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  set.  102, 
Revolutionary  soldier. 

Gates,  Mrs.  Susannah,  Hancock,  N.  H.,  May  1,  set.  100. 
She  was  one  of  the  nineteen  original  members  of  a con- 
gregational church  organized  in  that  town  in  1788. 

Grimes,  S.  D.,  Georgia,  set.  110. 

Hale,  Wm.,  Corinna,  Me.,  Aug.  20,  set.  100. 

Hill,  Solomon,  Elba,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  «t. 
103.  He  was  born  in  Westchester  co.  Sept.  23,  1763, 
Revolutionary  soldier. 

Huxford,  Hughey,  Baltimore,  Ma,,  set.  101,  Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

Jennings,  Mollie,  Pittsylvania,  Va.,  set.  107. 

Loomis,  Levi,  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  25,  set,  100 
years  and  11  months. 

Mintuen,  Joel,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Jan.  22,  set.  100. 

Newhouse,  Benj.,  Butfalo,  Pa.,  March  11,  set.  100. 

Peak,  Henry,  Cedar  Town,  Polk  co.,  Ten.,  Feb.  7,  set. 
102,  Revolutionary  soldier. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Christiana,  New  Haven,  Conn.," April  28, 
set.  109. 

Pickard,  Benj.,  Paris,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  set.  101,  Revolu- 
tionary soldier.  . 

Pilate,  Mrs.,  Laurens  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  22,  set.  116. 

Purdy,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  set.  107. 

Redlon,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Maine,  set.  100. 

Richert,  Martin,  Washington,  Ma.,  set.  107.  He  came 
to  America  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  cast  his  first 
vote  for  Washington.  The  Hagerstown  Mail  says  he  was 
accustomed  when  a hundred  years  of  age  to  walk  to  Clear- 
spring,  a distance  of  four  miles  and  a half. 


Roahb,  John,  Frederick  co.,  Ma.,  Nov.  9,  set.  100. 

Sellers,  Mrs.  Mary,  Manchester,  Pa.,  set.  104. 

Shields,  Robert,  Harrison  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  16,  set.  107. 

Shilling,  Mrs.,  Floyd  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  30,  set.  lOG.  Had  a 
son  living  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  his  eightv-eighth 
year. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Rev.,  Hardin  co.,  Ky.,  Dec.  3,  set.  107. 

From  the  same  work  a great  number  of  persons 
might  be  quoted  as  having  survived  to  the  age  of 
ninety  j many  had  almost  reached  their  hundredth 
year.  I have  selected,  however^  only  those  re- 
corded as  centenarians.  Aladdin. 


Longevity. — The  oldest  person  drawing  a pen- 
sion from  the  United  States’  Treasury  is  Eliza  R. 
Arrowsmith,  of  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey. 
She  is  one  hundred  and  four  years  old  and  in  pos- 
session of  all  her  faculties.  Her  yearly  pension  is 
six  hundred  dollars.  Her  husband  was  an  as- 
sistant commissary  of  hides  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  M.  E. 

Philadelphia. 

[Is  there  any  and  what  evidence  of  Mrs.  Arrowsmith’s 
very  exceptional  age  ? — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


WASTE  PAPER,  ETC. 

What  can  we  do  with  our  waste  paper,  old 
envelopes,  reports,  &c.  ? ” is  a query  which,  I 
think,  has  been  more  than  once  asked  in  these 
pages ; and  no  doubt  it  often  arises,  especially  as 
the  seasons  return  when  we  are  accustomed  to 
the  needful,  but  tiresome,  process  of  setting  to 
rights”  our  houses  and  receptacles  of  various 
kinds. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  mention  an  excellent 
channel  by  which  not  only  the  above-named 
articles,  but  old  books,  periodicals,  maps,  music, 
newspapers,  children’s  lesson  and  school  books, 
&c.  (fee.,  may  be  made  of  real  service. 

It  is  “ The  Missions  Library,”  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1858  by  Mr.  Suter  (address  32,  Cheap- 
side,  London),  to  receive  such  from  friends  who 
had  them  to  spare,  and  then  to  assort  and  supply 
them  to  many  quarters  abroad  and  at  home,  where 
they  would  be  respectively  useful.  How  gladly 
these  have  been  received,  and  how  urgently  they 
are  appealed  for  from  various  individuals  and  ob- 
jects, the  little  papers  he  will  gladly  supply  best 
tell.  Last  year  5138  volumes  were  thus  issued. 
Very  various  are  they,  and  as  various  the  objects 
supplied : for  instance,  among  the  latest  issues 
were  supplies  to  libraries  and  friends  at  Simla, 
Benares,  Tenby,  and  Bandon  (Ireland) ; the  por- 
ters at  Canonbury,  and  guards  of  Great  Northern 
Railway  stations;  besides  numerous  vessels  de- 
layed in,  or  departing  from,  our  commercial  docks. 
But  on  this  subject  I will  not  dwell;  though 
allow  me  to  put  in  a plea  for  help  fi*om  friends, 
who  may  sometimes  find  on  their  shelves  books 
which  have  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  them. 
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It  is  especially  for  luaste  paper  I would  now 
appeal.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest  economy, 
and  Mr.  Suter’s  gratuitous  devotion  of  valuable 
time,  and  space  also,  to  the  object,  expenses  for 
binding  and  packing  have  accumulated  and  now 
press  heavily.  This  ought  not  to  weigh  on  one 
thus  labouring  for  the  good  of  others.  So  I beg 
to  place  before  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  who  are, 
doubtless,  like  others,  ‘‘  inundated  ” by  daily  post 
deliveries  of  pamphlets,  circulars,  &c.,  the  follow- 
ing notice  which  Mr.  Suter  has  lately  issued : — 

“ The  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Missions  Library 
(32,  Cheapside,  London)  are  respectfully  informed  that 
great  benefit  would  arise  to  the  funds  by  the  sale  of  waste 
paper^  in  the  form  of  old  reports,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  account  books,  &c.,  &c. ; and  that  their  kind 
help  in  collecting  and  forwarding  it  will  be  much  valued, 
and  go  towards  meeting  the  increasing  expenses.” 

It  appears  that,  during  the  last  year,  above  81/. 
was  thus  realised. 

Many  friends,  debarred  by  health  or  circum- 
stances from  active  employ,  might  do  good  by 
collecting  and  assorting  waste  paper  for  this  obj  ect. 
As  the  price  given  varies  for  printed  or  writing 
paper,  the  mass  should  be  so  divided,  and  into 
bundles  of  various  sizes ; envelopes  should  be 
also  tied  up  according  to  size,  letters  and  accounts 
may  be  torn  up. 

Of  course  it  would  be  a lack  of  “consideration  ” 
to  forward  'packages  without  pre-payment  or 
enclosing  stamps  for  carriage.  And  Mr.  Suter 
also  requests  that  the  names  of  donors  be  given, 
that  he  may  forward  due  acknowledgment. 

S.  M.  S. 


POPULAR  FRENCH  SONGS. 

“ Si  j’etais  petit  oiseau  ” was  written  in  1817, 
and  set  to  music  by  Wilhelm,  though  Beranger 
(the  author)  intended  it  to  be  sung  to  the  air  of 
an  old  ditty,  “Il  fautque  Ton  file  doiix.”  The 
Germans  have  a very  old  song,  “ I would  not  be 
a little  Bird.”  * It  is  not  unlike  Beranger’s  effu- 
sion, but  the  resemblance  is  probably  purely  acci- 
dental. Indeed,  if  we  speculate  on  the  leading 
idea  in  this  class  of  songs,  we  may  go  back  to 
the  gorgeous  poetry  of  the  inspired  psalmist  who 
longed  for  “the  wings  of  a dove  that  he  might 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest.” 

“ If  I WERE  A EITTLE  BlRD  ? 

“ ’Mid  the  crowd  though  doomed  to  dwell, 

I long,  like  a bird,  to  fly 
To  the  blue  lake’s  shore,  to  the  forest  dell. 

And  the  mountain  towering  high. 

I would  speed  my  flight 
Thro’  fields  of  light, 

When  the  air  was  balm,  and  the  heaven  was  bright : 
I would  fly  fleet!}’-. 

Carolling  sweetly. 

If  I were  a little  bird  ! 

* I have  not  a copy  of  this  song,  which  a German  gen- 
tleman repeated  to  me  some  time  ago,  I mention  this  in 
case  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  should  ask  me 

for  it. 


“ The  nightingale,  in  the  hedge-row  shade, 

Should  lend  me  her  magic  trill 
For  a lovesome  greet  to  the  .shepherd-maid 
When  the  gloaming  dew  fell  chill; 

And  I’d  chirp  at  the  door 
Of  the  hermit  hoar. 

Who  gives  dried  fruits  to  the  pilgrim  poor. 

I would  fly  fleetly. 

Carolling  sweetly. 

If  I were  a little  bird  ! 

“ At  festal-tide,  when  the  joyous  throng 
Give  life  to  the  village  green, 

My  notes  should  swell  to  the  choral  song. 

And  the  shout  to  the  May-day  queen  ; 

And  I’d  troll  my  rime 
Of  the  coming  time. 

Our  proscrits’  chant  in  an  alien  clime  : 

I would  fly  fleetly. 

Carolling  sweetly. 

If  I were  a little  bird' ! 

“ On  the  iron  bars,  -where  the  sun  falls  dim 
On  the  prisoners’  latticed  room, 

I would  perch  and  waft,  with  my  soothing  hymn, 
A ray  that  should  cheer  the  gloom  ; 

Then  one  would  smile. 

And  another  the  while 
Should  dream  of  his  home  in  a distant  isle. 

I would  fly  fleetly. 

Carolling  sweetly, 

If  I were  a little  bird ! 

“ I would  seek  the  dome  where  a tyrant  reigns. 

And  court-slaves  bend  the  knee  ; 

And  his  heart  should  throb  to  my  freeborn  strains, 
While  I hid  in  an  olive-tree  ; 

And  a tiny  spray 
I would  bear  away 

To  drop  ’mid  the  heat  of  the  battle  fray. 

I would  fly  fleetly, 

Carolling  sweetly. 

If  I were  a little  bird ! 

“ Revellers  ! ye,  at  the  midnight  hour 
Who  pledge  to  the  ruby  wine — 

The  siren  lays  fi'om  your  Paphian  bower 
Never  should  blend  with  mine. 

One  faithful  breast 
Should  be  the  nest. 

Where  my  wearied  winglets  droop'd  to  rest. 

I would  fly  fleetly. 

Carolling  sweetly. 

If  I were  a little  bird  !’’ 

James  Heney  Dixon. 


CiECTjLATiNG  LiBEAEiES. — It  would  scem  that 
Edinburgh  was  before  London  in  supplying  one 
of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  modern  civilisation. 
The  late  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers  says,  in  his 
Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (ed.  1869),  that  Allan 
Ramsay  - — 

“ in  1725  ...  set  up  a circulating  library,  whence  he 
diffused  plays  and  other  works  of  fiction  among  the  people 
of  Edinburgh.  It  appears  from  some  private  notes  of 
the  historian  Wodrow  that,  in  1728,  tho  magistrates, 
moved  by  some  meddling  spirits,  took  alarm  at  the  effect 
of  this  kind  of  reading  on  the  minds  of  youth,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  put  it  down,  but  without  effect.” — P.  25. 

The  following  extract  from  Buckle’s  History 
of  Civilization  in  England  shows  the  position  our 
capital  was  in  at  that  time : — 
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“When  Franklin  came  to  London  in  1725,  there  was 
not  a single  circulating  library  in  the  metropolis.  See 
Franklin’s  Life  of  Himself  (i.  64),  and  in  1697  the  only 
library  in  London  which  approached  the  nature  of  a 
public  library  was  that  of  Sion  College,  belonging  to  the 
London  clergy  (Ellis’s  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  245.) 
The  exact  date  of  the  earliest  circulating  library  I have 
not  yet  ascertained;  but,  according  to  Southey  {The 
Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271),  the  first  set  up  in 
London  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
bv  Samuel  Fancourt.” — Vol.  i.  p.  393. 

^ K.  P.  D.  E. 

[We  are  inclined  to  think  the  first  circulating  library 
in  Scotland  was  at  Dunfermline  in  1711,  fourteen  years 
before  Allan  Ramsay  established  one  at  Edinburgh,  1725. 
According  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  (1801),  xi.  238,  the 
first  in  London  was  commenced  at  No.  132,  in  the  Strand, 
by  a bookseller  of  the  name  of  Wright  about  1740:  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  same  concern  by  Batho,  who  w^as 
succeeded  by  John  Bell.] 

PuKCELL  THE  CoMPOSEE. — The  following  notice 
will  be  interesting  to  those  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  this  once  celebrated 
and  admirable  musical  composer : — 

“ Whereas  Edward  Purcell,  only  son  to  the  Famous 
Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  stands  candidate  for  the  Organist’s 
place  of  Sl  Andrew,  Holborn,  in  the  room  of  his  uncle 
Mr.  Daniel  Purcell,  deceased— This  is  to  give  notice, 
that  the  place  is  to  be  decided  by  a general  Poll  of 
Housekeepers  of  the  said  Parish,  whom  he  humbly  hopes, 
notwithstanding  the  false  and  malicious  Reports  of  his 
being  a Papist,  will  be  assistant  to  him  in  obtaining  the 
said  place. 

“ N.B.  The  election  -will  begin  upon  Tuesday  the  17th, 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continue  till  Friday  following 
to  four  in  the  afternoon.” — The.  Daily  Courant,  Dec.  12, 
1717. 

Not  having  the  Daily  Courant  for  the  Friday 
following,  the  writer  has  not  ascertained  the  fate 
of  the  election.  Did  either  Edward  Purcell  or 
his  uncle  Daniel  leave  descendants  ? J.  M. 

[In  the  biographical  notice  of  Henry  Purcell  attached 
to  his  works,  edited  by  Vincent  Novello,  it  is  stated  that 
his  son  Edward  in  1726  Avas  elected  organist  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster,  and  that  he  also  held  the  similar 
post  at  St.  Clement  Eastcheap,  and  that  dying  in  1740 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  latter  place  by  his  son  Henry, 
who  also  became  organist  of  St.  Edmund-the-King,  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  of  St.  John,  Hackney.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  Henry  Purcell’s  two  brothers — Edward,  as 
Gentleman  Usher  to  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  assisting 
Sir  George  Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  in  the  taking 
and  defence  of  Gibraltar,  avIio  died  in  1717  ; and  Daniel, 
organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  Andrew’s  church,  Holborn.  It  is  not  stated  Avhether 
the  latter  left  any  descendants.] 

Himalayan  Botany. — In  a recent  number  of  a 
popular  magazine*  I was  much  struck  with  the 
following  passage ; and  hope  Me.  Beitten,  or 
some  other  learned  correspondent,  will  either  con- 
firm the  statement  of  the  author  in  question,  or 
disabuse  me  of  a painful  impression : — 

“ distant  fields  ....  crimson  with  the  amaranthus  [qu. 
trifoliumT^  in  full  bloom,  nearlj’-  ripe  for  the  harvest,  tree- 
balsams,  wild  dahlias  [outcasts  rather  of  the  garden  ?], 

* London  Society,  April  1872,  “ Simla  Society,”  p.  375. 


together  with  the  wild  yellow  strawberry”  poten- 
tilla? 

The  author  had  previously  described  the  pteris, 
polypodium,  and  goniopteris  by  their  botanical 
names — -hence  my  surprise : for,  having  myself 
lived  many  years  in  the  Himalayas,  and  even 
made  a Jiortus  siccus  there,  I was  expecting  infor- 
mation. I may  add,  that  I have  frequently  heard 
unobservant  Europeans  in  those  mountains  call 
by  the  name  of  “English  dai.sy”  quite  another 
flower.  The  same  writer  speaks  also  of  the  snowt^ 
range  of  the  “ lesser  Himalayas,”  as  seen  from 
Simla.  S. 

Peonhnciation  oe  Ameeican  Names. — Con- 
necticut is  almost  univerally  called  Conneticut. 
Michigan  is  called  Mish-e-gan,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  S3dlable.  The  people  of  Tennessee  call 
their  state  Fm-nes-see  ; elsewhere  it  is  generally 
called  Ten-nes-sce  ,•  the  aborigines  called  it  Ten- 
wes-see,  as  all  Indian  names  of  three  syllables 
have  the  accent  on  the  middle  sellable.  Illinoi.s 
is  called  Illuhnoy  or  Illuhnoiz,  usually  the  first. 
Maryland  is  called  Mer-ruh-lund,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable.  The  people  of  Missouri  call  their 
state  Miz-soo-ruh  ; elsewhere  it  is  usually  called 
Miz-soo-ree.  Cincinnati  is  called  Sin-sin-waA-tuh. 
Annapolis  was  formerly  called  iknnopolis.  Terre 
ITaute  in  Indiana,  founded  by  the  French,  is  com- 
monly called  Terry-Hot.  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

A Cheiohs  Bill. — The  following  cutting  is 
from  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gazette,  May  10,  1872. 
I have  turned  over  some  back  numbers,  but  cannot 
find  the  report  of  the  lecture.  I think  the  letter 
worth  preserving  as  a specimen  of  what  “ goes 
the  rounds  ” — is  quoted  as  authentic  b}^  a lecturer, 
and  believed  to  be  so  b}’"  an  Antiquaeian  : — 

“ Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  the  lecturer  on 
Rome  and  Naples  that  he  has  been  misled  by  some  one 
as  to  the  history  of  that  unique  bill  which  he  read  to  his 
audience ; that  a copy  of  it  might  have  been  found  in 
the  pocket  of  a sailor  I have  no  doubt — but  th^l  original 
(a  cop3^  of  which  I notv  enclose)  was  found  in  the  year 
1605  in  the  ruins  of  WentAvorth  Abbej^  As  there  is  no 
difference  between  them,  I should  say  the  WentAvorth 
Abbey  one  is  the  original ; perhaps  you  aauII  kindly  re- 
printlt.  It  Avent  the  round  of  the  periodical  press  some 
years  ago.  It  runs  thus:  — ‘A  Curious  Bill. — Nov.  1, 
1605.  “The  Rev.  J.  Macguire,  to  J.  Jones,  joiner,  for  re- 
pairs to  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  For  solidly  repairing 
St.  Joseph,  4rf. ; cleaning  and  ornamenting  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Qd. ; for  repamng  the  V.  M.  behind  and  before, 
and  making  her  a new  child,  5s.  6<i. ; for  makiflg  a new 
nose  to  the  devil,  putting  a horn  on  his  head,  and  glue- 
ing a piece  to  his  tail,  6s.  6c7. ; total,  12s.  lOrf.  Settled, 
J.  Jones.”  ’ “ Antiquarian.” 

The  Bev.  J.  Macguire  must  have  been  a bold 
man  if  he  kept  a Roman  Catholic  chapel  in 
England  in  1605 ; and  J.  Jones,  joiner,  a prophet,  if 
in  that  year  he  made  out  his  bills  in  the  spelling 
of  1872.  Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 
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Pkeeholdees  in  1761  and  1871.  — - Please 
preserve  the  accompanying  paragraph  in  your 
columns : — 

“ At  the  last  quarter  sessions  a committee  of  magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Derby  made  a report  relative  to 
the  records  of  the  county,  and  it  contains  the  following 
very  interesting  statements : — ' The  land  tax  duplicates 
commence  in  1777,  under  the  provisions  of  the  17th 
George  II.,  cap.  1,  and  subsequent  Acts,  and  come  down 
to  1832,  showing  the  names  of  the  occupiers  and  OAvners 
of  land  within  the  county  during  that  period,  and  the 
sum  at  which  they  were  assessed.  These  will  afford 
another  valuable  evidence  of  proprietaiy  rights,  as  will 
the  list  of  freeholders,  leaseholders,  and  copyholders,  be- 
ginning in  1760  and  continuing  till  1826,  when  they 
wei'e  superseded  by  the  jury  list  returns,  which  continue 
to  this  time,  the  whole  containing  a faithful  record  of  the 
owners  of  real  property  in  the  county  for  more  than  a 
century.  ...  As  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  the  owners  of  land  decrease 
in  number,  it  should  be  known  that  in  the  year  1761  the 
freeholders,  copyholders,  and  leaseholders  in  the  county 
of  Derby  were  1007,  and  in  the  year  1871  they  numbered 
12,121.” — Chamber  of  Agriculture  Journal,  April  29,  1872. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Monastic  Relics. — I send  the  following  extract 
from  the  Worcester  Herald  of  April  27, 1872,  con- 
taining some  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Worcester. 

These  monastic  buildings  attached  to  the  Cathe- 
dral were  most  carefully  described  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Archceological  Institute  for  1863,  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis.  Thomas  E.  Winning  ton. 

An  interesting  fragment  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Worcester  has  been  brought  to  light  within  the  last  few 
days.  It  had  been  decided  to  pull  down  the  prebendal 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Canon  Benson  and  his  suc- 
cessor, the  late  Canon  WAmter.  This  house  had  been  one 
of  the  ugliest  of  brick  buildings,  and  for  some  generations 
past  had  been  a grievous  eyesore  to  all  artists  contem- 
plating sketches  of  the  Cathedral  from  its  west  and  south 
sides.  Its  destruction,  therefore,  undoubtedly  meets  with 
the  public  approval ; but  then  it  was  known  to  rest  upon 
a very  ancient  substructure  of  excellent  Norman  rib 
vaulting,  originally  open  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
70  ft.  long!*  13  ft.  6 in.  wide,  in  five  compartments,  which 
opened  to  the  ground  without  by  as  many  arches.  Two 
buttresses  projected  westAvard  from  the  gable,  which 
stands  on  a high  bank  next  the  Severn,  and  from  its 
peculiar  form  and  position  Professor  Willis  declared  it  to 
have  been  the  monastic  ‘necessarium,’  as  that  office  is 
similarly  situated  at  Durham.  The  monastic  infirmary 
and  its  chapel  were  stated  to  be  above  this  vaulting,  and 
when  the  fifth  and  eighth  prebendal  houses  were  con- 
structed on  this  site  the  vaults  were  turned  into  kitchens 
and  cellars,  and  the  superstructure  built  up  with  as  much 
of  the  ruins  of  the  infirmary  and  its  chapel  as  were  avail- 
able. A few  days  ago,  in  demolishing  the  brick  walls, 
the  workmen  came  upon  a range  of  early  Norman  lights 
in  the  upper  storeA' ; they  were  six  in  number,  and  as 
close  together  as  the  deep  splays  through  a thick  wall 
would  permit ; the  character  of  the  Avork  is  exceedingly 
plain,  and  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Norman  lights 
opening  into  the  vaults  beneath  the  College  School;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than  700  j^ears  old.  In  what 
way  this  curious  arrangement  of  a row  of  windows  could 
have  been  required  for  an  infirmary  we  knoAV  not,  or 
Avhcther  it  was  the  southern  Avail  of  the  house  occupied 


by  the  keeper  of  the  infirmary,  is  not  clear ; but  at  any  I 
rate  it  is  a very  picturesque  ruin,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  j 
that  it  will  be  preserved,  together  with  the  fine  Norman  i 
vaulting  and  other  ancient  masonry  forming  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  house.  So  far  as  the  garden  of  these 
premises  can  be  made  available  it  is  to  be  used  for  en- 
larging  the  play-ground  of  the  College  School  boys.  , 
Canon  Barry,  the  successor  to  Dr.  Wynter,  we  hear,  Avill 
reside  in  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Miss  Kilvert,  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  College  Green.  This  residence  i 
is  still  called  ‘ The  Oven,’  and  denotes  the  site  of  the  ' 
monastic  bakehouse.” 


SiK  John  Austen. — I have  lately,  through  the  I 
death  of  a relative,  acquired  a large  collection  of 
prints,  water-colour  and  chalk  drawings  ; some  of 
the  best  of  these  are  marked  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Austen.”  Perhaps  some  of  your  subscri- 
bers can  give  me  information  about  this  collection. 

Essex. 

[The  pictures  belonged  to  the  collection  of  Sir  John 
Austen,  Bart.,  of  Derhams,  in  Middlesex,  M.P.  for  Mid- 
dlesex, who  died  on  March  22,  1742.  There  is  a printed  | 
catalogue  of  his  entire  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  dispersed  by  Mr.  Prestage  of  Savile  Row  on  Jan. 

9 and  10,  1755.] 

Old  Ciphee,  and  John  Eeedinand  Badee. — 

Is  there  any  means  of  finding  out  to  whom  the 
cipher  of  which  I send  you  a rubbing  belongs  ? 

It  occurs  on  a miniature  frame,  and  is  surmounted 
with  a French  ducal  (?)  coronet.  The  date  is  | 
1710.  In  the  centre  are  the  letters  MI  (MA),  I 
crossing  each  other,  which  are  not  repeated  and  j 
reversed.  The  repeated  letters  are  S.  B.  H.  The 
portrait  is  by  Johannes  Ferdinand  Bader.  Is  he 
known  ? J.  0.  J. 


The ‘^BiLLYCocif”  OE  Wide-awake  ” Hat. 
The  late  Earl  of  Mount  Norris  informed  me  that 
this  now  common  hat  was  first  introduced  on  his 
estate  at  Areley.  He  said  that  one  of  the  eminent 
firm  of  Christie,  London,  when  inspecting  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  Areley  Castle,  remarked 
that  the  chimney-pot  hats  of  the  peasants  were 
not  at  all  suited  for  working  men,  and  that  he 
would  try  to  invent  something  better.  Lord  M. 
said  that  a few  weeks  after  this  a large  packet 
of  billycocks  ” arrived  as  a present  from  Messrs. 
Christie.  They  were  distributed  amongst  the 
labourers,  and  became  so  popular  that  the  neigh- 
bouring hatters  began  to  manufacture  them,  and 
so  they  spread  all  over  the  country.  I have  heard 
the  above  relation  over  and  over  again.  How- 
ever, his  lordship  may  have  been  mistaken  and 
have  misunderstood  Mr.  Christie  as  to  the  inven- 
tive part  of  the  story,  and  such  hats  may  have 
been  worn  before  the  packet  from  Christie’s 
arrived  at  Areley.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I am  con- 
vinced that  Lord  M.  firmly  believed  that  his 
labourers  first  sported  the  wide-awake  ” hats. 
Perhaps  Sie  Thomas  Winnington,  whose  seat  is 
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near  Areley,  can  say  a word  in  elucidation  of  this 
interesting  subject  of  local  history.* 

James  Hekry  Dixok,  LL.D. 

“Adam  Blair.”  — J.  G.  Lockhart  concludes 
the  pathetic  tale  entitled  Adam  Blair  with  the 
words — “ I have  told  a true  story.”  Any  Scotch- 
man reading  the  tale  will  be  likely  to  form  that 
opinion  before  he  learns  it  from  the  author.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  say  who  was  meant  by 
Adam  Blair,  and  what  parish  by  Cross-Meikle  ? 

G.  K. 

Lords  oe  Brecok. — Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
I can  find  a pedigree  of  the  lords  of  Brecon  ? I 
want  to  find  the  pedigree  of  Bethin  ap  Maenarch, 
the  last  lord  of  Brecon,  and  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  any  one  can  tell  where  is  my  best  chance  of 
getting  at  it.  H.  A.  de  Salts. 

109,  Finboro’  Road,  West  Brorapton. 

Catechism. — Who  is  the  author  of  a work  with 
the  following  title  ? — 

“ Catechisme  raisonne,  traduit  de  I’Anglois,  par  Milord 
. . . . avec  un  discours  preliminaire  de  M.  Formey.  A 
Halle  et  a Leipzig,  chez  Daniel  Blanc,  Libraire  privi- 
legie  du  Hoi  et  de  1’ Academic,  mdcclvi.” 

There  is  some  account  of  this  work  in  the 
Bihliotheque  universelle  of  M.  Le  Clerc,  ix.  95,  but 
no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  author.  N. 

“A  CoMPLEAT  Collection  oe  Devotions,”  etc. 
Iti  1734  was  published  in  London,  printed  for  the 
author—  ^ 

“A  Compleat  Collection  of  Devotions  both  Publick  and 
Private,  taken  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the 
Ancient  Liturgies,  and  the  Common  Prayer-Books  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  two  parts.” 

The  volume  (8vo)  contains  about  350  pages, 
with  an  appendix  in  justification  of  the  foregoing 
undertaking,  &c.  Information  is  requested  as  to 
the  name  of  the  author,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances was  the  compilation  made  ? 

Edward  Hailstone. 

Walton  Hall. 

[This  work  is  by  Dr.  Thomas  Deacon,  a nonjuring 
bishop,  who  died  at  Manchester,  February  16,  17o3.  A 
long  biographical  account  of  this  remarkable  man  and 
admirable  scholar  appeared  in  “X.  & Q.”  1®*  S.  xii.  85. 
Consult  also  S.  i.  175  ; iii.  479 ; iv.  476  ; S.  iii. 
243 ; xii.  59.  At  Sotheby’s  on  June  5,  1857,  it  fetched 
2/.  7s.  It  was  reprinted  in  Hall’s  Fragmenta  Liturgica, 
1848,  vol.  vi.,  see  also  vol.  i.  p.  xii.] 

Divorce.  — I requested  Mr.  Charnock  (see 
ante,  p.  306)  to  favour  me  with  some  autlioriiy 
for  the  statement  that  a woman  who  has  been 
divorced  from  a husband  retains  the  name  she 
acquired  by  marriage,  and  he  iterates  his  former 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  adverse  citation  by 
Wharton,  I desire  to  be  referred  to  the  rule  of 
law  under  which  this  has  become  a thing  fixed 
and  settled.  Has.  Lord  Penzance  in  any  decree 

* What  is  the  meaning  of  billycock  ? “ Wide-awake  ” 
is  clear  enough,  and  requires  no  explanation. 


of  dissolution  given  a deliverance  on  this  subject, 
or  did  his  predecessor.  Sir  Oresswell  Cresswell  ? 
If  so,  what  and  when  ? Barrister-at-Law. 

Four  xAges  oeMan. — On  what  authority  is  the 
symbolization  of  four  ages  of  man  by  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year  attributed  to  Pythagoras  ? 

J.  F. 

Gowrie  Conspiracy. — At  the  time  when  men’s 
ears  were  ringing  with  rumours  as  to  this  affair, 
a pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  (so-called)  conspirators 
was  published.  Whether  it  was  ever  printed  or  only 
circulated  in  manuscript  seems  uncertain.  Proba- 
bly, however,  it  was  printed  in  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Bisset  says  (Essays  on  Historical  Truth,  285)  : — 

‘‘  Everything  in  the  shape  of  a defence  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  was  so  effectually- destroyed  that 
not  a single  copy  of  a small  tract  written  in  vindication 
of  them  can  now  be  met  with.” 

Is  it  really  quite  certain  that  this  treatise  is  lost 
be5mnd  hope  of  recovery  ? Books  turn  up  in 
strange  places,  and  knowing  as  we  do  the  social 
intercourse  which  took  place  at  that  time  between 
Scotland,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Germany  on  the  other,  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  a copy  of  this  relic  may  still  be  sleeping  in 
some  foreign  library  ? The  discovery  of  this  work 
would,  we  presume,  go  far  towards  clearing  up  a 
transaction  which  seems  to  most  people  involved 
in  impenetrable  mystery.  Corndb. 

John  de  Vattgtjerro.  — Can  any  one  give  me 
information  respecting  John  de  Vatiguerro,  who 
lived  in  1521,  as  I have  his  prophecy,  published 
in  that  year  (a  most  remarkable  production)  re- 
specting the  first  French  Devolution  ? 

Wilfrid  oe  Galway. 

Milton  Queries  (2). — Sonnet  xxii.  “ To  Cy- 
riack  Skinner  ” — 

‘‘  Cyriack,  this  three  5^ears  day  these  eyes,  though  clear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot  . . . . ” 

Have  we  not  here  a simple  error  of  the  press  ? 
A transposition  of  type  ? “ This  three  years  day  ” 
for  Three  years  this  day  ? 

“ Three  years  this  day  these  eyes  have  for- 
gotten their  seeing”  is  plain  enough,  but  what  can 
“ this  three  years  day  mean  ” ? Is  there  any 
similar  expression  in  Milton  or  in  any  other 
writer  ? J.  Dixon. 

Kev.  Samuel  Pece,  M.A.,  was  a fellow  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  St.  Mat- 
thew’s, Ipswich  (see  Wadderspoon’s  Memorials  of 
Iqysivich).  In  his  will  dated  May  25,  1700,  and 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
on  April  — , 1701,  he  describes  himself:  “I, 
Samuel  Peck  of  Ipswich,  Clerk,”  &c.  When 
and  where  did  he  die,  and  where  was  he  buried  ? 
Any  information  as  to  his  ancestors  and  descend- 
ants will  be  acceptable  to  Charles  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park, 
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Poem  on  the  Monastic  Liee. — In  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Mont  St.  Micliel,  I find  this  pass- 
age:— 

“ Un  manuscrit  de  poesies inedites  de  ce  monastere  nous 
represente  la  claustration  comme  favorable  a la  priere 
et  a la  poesie  : 

‘ Kalendre  chante  plus  en  cage 
Quel  ne  feroit  au  vert  boscage  ; 

Aussi  sert  plus  Dieu  et  honoure 
Cil  qxii  en  la  cage  demoure.’  ” 

Itineraire  descriptif  et  historique  du  voy- 
ageur  dans  le  Mont  Saint-Michel,  par 
Ed.  Le  Hericher.  Avranches, s.  d.,  p.  41. 

This  verse  I venture  to  render — 

“ Louder  in  cage  the  birdie’s  lay 
Than  in  the  forest  green  and  gay, 

And  so  more  praise  to  God  he  gives 
Who  in  the  caged  cloister  lives.” 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a summer;  hut  the 
passage  quoted  from  this  MS.  poem  makes  me 
desirous  of  knowing  something  more  about  it. 
Will  some  correspondent  let  us  know  if  it  still 
remains  unpublished,  its  author  and  extent,  and 
if  the  remainder  is  equal  to  sample  ” ? If  so, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  I would  venture  to  ask  for  more. 

Rusholme.  W.  E.  A.  A. 

PoNTiEE. — -Can  you  give  me  the  derivation  of 
the  word  “ pontiff,”  and  inform  me  how  it  came 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  which  it  now  has  ? 

Cleeicus  Pustictjs. 

[Three  derivations  of  this  word  are  given.  Q.  Scse- 
vola,  himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  posse 
and  facere.  Yarro  sa3'S,  “ Fontijices,  ego  a ponte  arbitror, 
nam  ab  iis  sublicius  est  factus  primum,  et  restitutus  ssepe, 
cum  ideo  sacra  et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  non  mediocri  ritu 
iiant.”  “ Gottling  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another 
form  for  pompfex,  which  would  characterise  the  pontiffs 
only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  proces- 
sions and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more  probable  that 
the  word  is  formed  from  pons  and  facere  (in  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Greek  to  perform  a sacrifice),  and 

that  consequently  it  signifies  the  priests  who  offered  sacri- 
fices upon  the  bridge.”  (See  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greeh 
and  Roman  Antiquities.)  The  college  of  pontiffs  was  insti- 
tuted by  Numa,  and,  including  the  pontifex  maximus,  at 
first  consisted  of  five  members,  being  gradually  increased 
to  nine,  fifteen,  and  finallj^  sixteen.  The  college  had  the 
supreme  superintendence  of  all  matters  of  religion,  and 
continued  to  exist  until  the  overthrow  of  Paganism.  To 
the  emperors  belonged  the  right  of  appointing  members 
of  the  college,  and  also  the  office  of  chief  pontiff — P.M. 
or  PON.M.  Avill  be  found  on  several  of  their  coins.  From 
tne  time  of  Theodosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  as 
pontiffs,  but  from  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  office  it 
can  be  well  understood  why  the  title  has  been  assumed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.1 

Qtjinta  of  Montsereat.  — This  villa,  situated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon,  is  stated  in  Miss  Baillie’s 
Letters  (published  before  1840,  date  of  extract 
quoted)  to  have  been  erected  by  tbe  well-known 
Beckford,  who  also  built  Fontbill  Abbey.  Is 
there  any  description  of  it  in  its  original  con- 
dition ? Miss  Baillie  describes  it  as  completely 
a ruin.”  W.  P. 


The  Retrospective  Review.” — I should  be  j 
very  glad  to  be  informed  to  what  writer  may  be  j 
attributed  the  first  article  in  The  Retrospective 
Reviev),  vol.  i.  part  2,  published  in  1824  on  Cam- 
den’s Britannica  and  County  History  in  general. 

John  Gohgh  Nichols. 

Scotch  Royalists.  — Where  shall  I find  a list 
of  Scotch  landowners  who  were  fined  or  had  their 
estates  confiscated  for  royalism  similar  to  Bring’s 
Catalogue  of  Compounders  and  the  confiscation 
acts  to  be  seen  in  Scobell’s  Acts  and  Ordinances'?  i 
The  Royalist  Composition  Papers  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Record  Office  only  relate  to  England  and  i 
Wales.  CoRNUB.  ' 

Sctjtarihs. — In  a charter  by  Robert,  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Paisley,  and  his  convent,  of  date 
February  5,  lo03-4,  they  granted  prsedilecto 
familiari  scutario  nostro  Andree  Ros,  alias  Payn- 
tor,”  a particular  tenement  lying  in  the  then 
newly  erected  burgh  of  Paisley.  And  my  desire 
is  now  that  some  contributor  to  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  would 
kindly  explain  what  the  Scutarius  of  a monastery  i 
is ; or,  in  other  words,  what  duties  pertained  to  ‘ 
that  office.  ; 

We  are  aware,  from  Ducange  {voce  Scuta  ” et  \ 
infra) that  the  term  has  been  variously  glossed, 
as  Stipendarius,  Armiger,  Spatharius,  and  also  as 
Sciitorum  artifex.  But  we  hesitate  to  think  that 
any  of  these  is  applicable  to  the  officer  of  a ; 
monastery ; and  accordingly  incline  to  pass  down,  j 
in  Ducange,  to  other  interpretations ; to  those  ' 
under  “ Scutum,”  which  is  said  to  be  a ‘‘  tabella  | 
in  formam  Scuti  confecta” — also  “ inter  ministeria  j 
sacra  reponitur,”  also  a ’^vas,  quod  lychnis  in  | 
ecclesiis  pendentibus  substernitur ; ” and  as  a ; 

tabulatio,  quse  foribus  et  officinis  rerum  venalium  ■ 
prsetenditur,”  &c.,  Anglice,  a penthouse,  otherwise 
shades,  booths,  &c.  constructed  of  boards.  This  j 
last  gloss  is  one  of  Spelman’s  (Gloss.  “Scutum”) ; ' 
but  to  which  Ducange  adds  this  pregnant  doubt: 

“ Sed  vide  an  per  Scuta  intelligat  (^.  e.  Hoveden) 
signa,  qiioe  officinis  apponuntur,  nostris  (i.  e.  by 
the  French)  Enseignes,’’  or  Anglice,  signs  or 
sign-hoards.  In  connection  with  these  various 
glosses,  it  may  be  only  well  to  consider  the  “ alias 
Payntor  ” of  the  charter ; and  whether  that  term 
is  other  than  an  old  form  of  Pent-er,  the  artifex 
of  pents,  shades,  screens,  porches,  booths,  signs, 
signboards,  &c.,  hung  out  or  placed  before  houses, 
their  windows  and  doors,  and  particularly  those 
in  or  in  front  of  which  merchandise  was  exposed 
for  sale.  , Espedare. 

“ Sold,”  as  used  by  Jonson. — In  the  anagram- 
matic  proem  or  argument  prefixed  to  Jonson’s 
Volpone,  the  last  line  is, — 

“ Each  tempts  the  other  again,  and  all  are  sold." 

Does  not  the  word  “ sold  ” appear  to  be  used  here 
in  the  modern  cant  sense  of  taken  in,  or  brought 
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to  grief?  It  certainly  is  not  applicable  in  its 
legitimate  meaning  to  the  fate  of  either  of  the 
characters ; and  if  my  surmise  be  right,  is  there 
any  other  instance  of  like  age,  where  the  word  is 
so  used?  Johnson’s  Dictionary  does  not  give  this 
sense.  W.  P.  P. 

Stell.  — A small  running  stream  is  sometimes 
called  a stell  ” in  the  north  of  England.  Unde 
derivatur  ? N. 

SiJGAE  AND  Water  Day. — It  was  the  custom 
on  Ascension  Day  some  years  ago  in  the  town  of 
Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire,  for  children  to  form 
parties  to  take  sugar  and  water  at  one  of  the 
neighbouring  wells,  the  Bowmen’s  Well  being  an 
especial  favourite.  Each  child  went  provided 
with  sugar  and  a cup.  The  day  was  usually 
designated  Sugar- and- Water  Day.”  Is  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  elsewhere,  and  whence  its  origin  ? 

K.  & M. 

Swedenborg. — Can  any  reader  of  Swedenborg 
inform  me  where  in  his  voluminous  writings 
occur  the  aphorisms  quoted,  amongst  others,  by 
Emerson  {Representative  Men) — ‘^The  more  angels, 
the  more  room,”  and  “ Ends  always  ascend  as 
nature  descends  ” ? I have  searched  the  indexes 
to  many  of  his  works,  including  the  Arcana  Cedes- 
tia,  without  avail.  James  T.  Presley. 

Cheltenham  Library. 

Taperell. — In  this  district  of  the  South  Hams 
they  say  of  the  cuckoo  — 

In  the  month  of  April 
He  singeth  tapereliy 

The  word  means  feeble.  Whence  is  it  derived  ? 

A.  Middleton. 

Kingsbridge  Grammar  School,  S.  Devon. 

Troy. — What  is  the  derivation  of  Troy  as  the 
name  of  a class  of  weights,  and  how  came  the 
class  to  be  used  in  England  if  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  city  Troyes  ? It  is  suggested  that  these 
weights  were  introduced  by  Henry  V.  after  the 
Treaty  of  Troyes  as  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
weights  of  the  two  countries  which  were  thence- 
forth to  be  under  one  sovereign.  Gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones  continue  to  be  bought  and 
sold  by  troy  weight.  The  apothecary  compounds 
medicines  by  the  troy  ounce  differently  subdi- 
vided, but  he  buys  by  avoirdupois  weight.  It 
may  be  in  the  memory  of  some  persons,  as  it  is 
certainly  on  record,  that  one^  of  the  grievances  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  fleet  at  Spithead  was  that 
their  provisions  were  served  to  them  short  weight 
by  two  ounces  in  the  pound.  Now  though  the 
pound  troy  is  subdivided  into  twelve  ounces,  and 
the  pound  avoirdupois  into  sixteen  ounces,  the 
ounce  troy  is  so  much  larger  than  the  ounce  avoir- 
dupois, that  fourteen  ounces  avoirdupois  are  equal 
to  one  pound  troy.  Thus  provisions  to  the  Royal 
Navy  were  virtually  issued  by  the  pound  troy. 


and  the  one-seventh  by  which  the  pound  avoir- 
dupois exceeded  the  pound  troy  may  represent 
the  allowed  difference  between  wholesale  and 
retail  dealings  and  this  manner  of  purchase  and 
issue  of  provisions  may  countenance  the  notion 
that  here  we  have  the  last  remaining  relic  of  an 
attempt  by  royal  authority  to  assimilate  weights 
and  measures.  The  pound  avoirdupois  was  not 
legalized  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

G.  M.  E.  C. 

[In  Knight’s  English  Cydopoedia  it  is  stated  that 
neither  the  etymology  nor  the  time  of  introduction  of 
Troy  weight  is  known,  and  that  as  the  weights  of  other 
large  towns,  as  the  pound  of  Cologne  and  of  Toulouse,, 
have  become  standards,  so  in  all  probability  the  weight 
in  question  took  its  name  from  being  used  at  the  fair  of 
Tro3’es.  That  there  w'as  a very  old  English  standard 
pound  of  twelve  ounces,  and  that  this  pound  existed  long 
before  the  name  Troy  was  given  to  it,  are  established 
facts.  Though  the  Troy  pound  was  mentioned  as  a known 
weight  in  2 Henrj’  V.  cap.  4 (1414)  and  2 Henry  VI. 
cap.  13  (1423),  the  term  Tro}’-  was  not  applied  to  the  legal 
standard  pound  till  12  Henry  VII.  (1495).  Troy'weight 
had  precisely  the  same  limitations  of  use  in  the  time  of 
Fleta,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
as  now — viz.  for  weighing  precious  metals  and  stones  aad 
apothecaries’  drugs.  It  was  originally  the  pound  of  silver, 
the  pound  sterling,  and  was  sometimes  described  as  di- 
vided into  twent}^  parts  called  shillings.  The  famous 
statute  of  Henry  III.  ( 1266)  makes  a standard  for  it  from 
the  weight  of  ears  of  wheat.] 

Wallin GERS. — Mr.  Earle,  in  bis  Philology  of 
the  English  Tongue  (Oxford  Clarendon  Press, 
1871,  12mo),  gives  the  following:  — 

“ With  these  must  be  classed  the  words  in  -inger,  as 
harbinger,  porringer,  pottinger,  wharfinger.  Also  wall- 
inger,  a term  that  is  or  was  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
Chester,  in  a tablet  commemorative  of  repairs  done  to  the 
city  wall.  The  wallingers  were  annual  officers  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  wall.” 

I would  compare  ol  reixonoioi  at  Athens.  In  the 
above  the  italics  (except  in  the  case  of  the  word 
wallinger)  are  mine.  Will  some  one  ascertain  for 
me  whether  the  tablet  still  stands,  where  it  is, 
and  in  what  condition  it  is  at  present  ? I should 
also  like  to  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  words  of  a 
like  termination,  and  also  some  information  con- 
cerning these  ivallingers,  of  their  functions,  posi- 
tions, and  equivalents  in  other  towns  or  countries. 
The  word  is  not  in  Halliwell,  fifth  edition. 

H.  S.  Seipton. 

Tivoli  CottagCj  Cheltenham.  * 

WiTHIPOLL  AND  ThEKESTON  FAMILIES. 1 have 

become  possessed  of  two  deeds  of  especial  interest 
to  Ipswich  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  first  is 
an  indenture  for  the  sale  of  property  at  Thurle- 
ston,  Suftblk,  dated  1630,  and  having  the  ex~ 
tremely  rare  autograph  signature  of  Sir  William 
Withipoll  of  Ipswich,  Knt.,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sir  Richard  Brooke  of  Nacton,  Knt. ; Sir  Isaac 
Jenny  of  Ipswich,  Knt. ; and  Sir  Charles  Le  Gros 
of  Crostwich,  Knt. — all  parties  interested  in  the 
property.  The  second  is  a deed  granting  certain 
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messuages  in  Ipswicli  (formerly  the  property  of 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  Bart.),  to  Thomas  Edgar 
and  Mary  his  wife,  by  Sir  William  Thekeston  of 
Elixton,  Knt.  This  is  dated  1644,  and  has  Sir 
W.  Thekeston’s  signature  in  fine  condition.  Sir 
William  Withipoll  (or  Whitypole)  was  connected 
with  Christ  Church  Priory,  Ipswich.  Sir  William 
Thekeston’s  history  was  closely  embodied  with  the 
account  of  Elixton,  Suffolk. 

W^'ho  are  the  descendants  of  these  two  families  ? 

C.  Goldin &. 

Paddington.  

MR.  KETT  OF  TRINITY,  OXFORD. 

(E^  S.  ix.  379.) 

'In  Me.  Bates’s  note  on  “Dr.  James  Uri,”  I 
observe  a notice  of  Mr.  Kett  of  Trinity  College, 
who  is  once  in  the  same  note  (accidentally  I sup- 
pose) called  Dr.  Kett.  But  the  story  of  Mr.  Kett 
is  not  sufficiently  told.  If  he  is  to  be  mentioned 
at  all,  whether  as  “this  Kett/’  or,  as  I should 
prefer,  with  greater  civility,  the  chief  facts  of  his 
literary  life  should  not  be  omitted.  He  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  critics, 
Dr.  Copleston,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
and  Mr.  Davison,  Eellow  of  Oriel— two  men  who 
contributed  more  than  any  others  of  their  day  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  college  to  the  eminence 
which  I should  be  sorry  to  think  it  was  likely  to 
lose.  They  were  immeasurably  his  superiors  in 
capacity  and  learning.  But,  like  other  people 
since,  not  suspecting  his  danger,  he  ventured  to 
write  books.  One  was  called  Logic  made  JEasg. 

I believe  I am  giving  the  title  correctly,  hut  I 
have  not  a reference  at  hand.  Upon  this,  Cople- 
stone  wrote  The  Examiner  examined^  a most 
amusing  criticism,  hut  fatally  damaging  to  Kett’s 
easy  treatise.  Kett  was  supposed  to  have  a face 
which,  from  its  length,  reminded  those  who  saw 
him  of  a horse.  This  supposed  likeness  gave  him 
the  name  of  Horse  Kett.  He  took  the  joke  with 
very  good  humour,  and  used  to  say  of  himself 
that  he  was  going  to  trot  down  High  Street. 
Copleston  put  on  his  title-page  “ Equo  ne  credite 
Teucri.” 

But  Kett’s  most  serious  bad  fortune  was  his 
hook  called  Elements  of  General  Knoiuledge.  Davi- 
son published  an  answer  to  it  in  two  parts.  The 
second  part  is  in  the  British  Museum  : — - 
“ Some  Account  of  a recent  Work,  entitled  ‘ Elements 
of  General  Knowledge,’  being  Part  the  Second,  by  J. 
Davison,  M.A.  Oxford  : at  the  Universitj’’  Press,  1804.” 

The  first  part  is  not  there,  at  least  I have  not 
been  able  to  find  it;  and,  I believe,  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  its  absence.  I have  always  heard 
the  tradition  that  Davidson  found  himself  to  have 
written  the  first  part  with  so  much  keenness  of 
ridicule  as  to  make  him  wish  to  withdraw  it. 


Accordingly,  he  bought  in  all  copies  accessible  to 
him.  Many  years  ago  I read  a copy  which  had 
been  beyond  his  reach;  I do  not  wonder  at  liis 
wishing, to  withdraw  it,  considering  the  kindly 
benevolent  disposition  which  is  always  attributed 
to  him.  In  the  second  part  he  speaks  with  almost 
an  apologetic  tone  of  the  first ; not  retracting  any 
part  of  the  matter,  hut  making  some  excuse  for 
the  manner. 

I was,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  in  company 
with  a gentleman,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  one 
of  the  few  survivors  who  can  speak  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  men  of  that  day.  I asked 
him  if  he  could  tell  me  whether  it  was  so,  that 
Davison  had  suppressed  part  the  first.  He  said 
he  did  not  know ; but,  he  added,  Kett  put  all  his 
corrections  into  the  next  edition  of  the  Elements. 

Mr.  Kett  was  for  some  time  at  Elsefield,  near 
Oxford,  whether  as  curate  or  incumbent  I do  not 
know,  and  left  behind  him  marks  of  his  care  in 
the  parish  registers.  I saw  them  several  years 
ago.  They  were  most  carefully  hound  by  him. 
I have  had  occasion  to  search  many  of  these  regis- 
ters in  different  parts  of  England.  They  are 
usually  in  a dilapidated  condition,  and  often  out 
of  legal  custody,  so  as  to  make  their  value  as 
evidence  extremely  doubtful.  I do  not  recollect 
at  this  moment  any  other  instance  of  such  care- 
as  that  bestowed  on  Elsefield  registers  by  Mr.  Kett. 

It  is  certain  that  Kett  was  drowned  at  Charlton 
Kings,  near  Cheltenham.  Me.  Bates  does  not 
give  the  year,  and  I am  not  able  now  to  supply 
the  omission.  I presume  that  Mr.  Bates  has 
authority  for  making  the  extremely  serious  state- 
ment that  Kett  committed  suicide.  If  he  has, 
it  would  be  right  to  produce  it.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

[There  is  an  excellent  notice  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett 
in  the  Gent.  Mag.  August  1825,  p.  184,  where  it  is  stated 
that  at  Stan  well  on  June  30,  1825,  “ about  noon,  the 
weather  being  hot,  he  proceeded  to  take  a cold  bath,  when 
it  is  supposed,  that,  venturing  out  of  his  depth,  he  was 
seized  with  cramp,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.” — Ed.] 


“ AS  STRAIGHT  AS  A-  DIE.” 

(4«^  S.  ix.  119, 185,  249,  345.) 

Mr.  Chattoce:  insists  that  the  phrase  ought  to 
he  “ level  as  a die,”  because  he  has  only  heard  it 
in  this  form;  but  surely  those  who  have  not 
only  heard  hut  used  the  expression  “ Straight 
as  a die  ” have  a right  to  consider  it  in  this  form, 
even  though  they  may  not  hit  upon  the  true 
origin.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  W.(l.)  that, 
after  all,  the  original  “ die  ” was  the  singular  of 
“ dice  ”;  but  I do  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
word  “ straight  ” applies  to  the  accurate  con- 
struction or  squareness  of  the  cube,  but  now  think 
it  applies  to  the  quickness  and  immediate  result 
of  the  casting  of  the  “die.”  I believe  the  phrase 
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to  be  much  older,  and  of  more  general  use,  than 
even  my  first  attempt  to  explain  its  meaning  sug- 
gested. Certainly  it  does  not  appear  to  bave 
been  confined  to  the  localities  in  which  stamping 
with  a die  could  alone  be  commonly  known,  and 
Me.  Chattock’s  application  of  the  term  ^‘die  ” to 
a coin  or  medal  is  a little  too  far-fetched. 

“ Straight  ” is  used  by  old  English  writers  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  now  use  “ quickly  ” or  ‘^at 
once.”  Shakspeare  uses  it  very  frequently  in  this 
sense,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  commonly 
so  used  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  as  the  litera- 
ture of  the  time  shows.  A few  quotations  from 
the  great  dramatist  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
this : — 

“ Wrench  it  open  straight  .’^—Pericles,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

“ You  straight  are  on  your  knees.” — Richard  III., 
Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

“ Straight  to  horse  ! ” — Henry  V.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

“ That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 

Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a hasty  spark, 

And  straight  is  cold  again.” 

Julius  CcBsar,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 

I have  noted  many  others,  but  these  will  be 
sufficient. 

At  a much  later  period,  Addison  uses  straight  ” 
in  the  same  sense : — 

“ I know  thy  generous  temper  well : 

Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 

It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a blaze.” 

Possibly  Mr.  Chattock  may  complain  that  my 
literary  definition  annihilates  my  mechanical  one. 
Be  it  so  j I want  to  get  the  true  one. 

George  Wallis. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 


The  original  words  are,  I think,  As  true  as  a 
die,”  i.  e.  as  exact  as  the  impression  is  to  the 
matrix.  By  an  easy,  but  illogical  procegs,  came 
“ as  straight  as  a die,”  or  “ as  level  as  a die  ” : 
meaning,  as  true  in  straightness  or  levelness  as 
the  impression  is  to  the  matrix. 

E.  L.  Blenkiksopp. 


GENIUS,  “A  CAPACITY  FOR  TAKING  TROUBLE.” 
(d'*'  S.  ix.  280,  374,  393.) 

We  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Sal  a 
; and  Me.  Piggot,  and  Teistis  must  be  very  much 
j dissatisfied  at  the  manner  in  which  the  replies  have 
1 been  laid  before  him.  In  a voluminous  writer  like 
Buffbn,  it  is  no  joke  to  have  to  hunt  for  a sentence 
of  eight  words,  Le  genie  est  une  grande  puia- 
isance  d’attention.”  We  must  now  ask  somecor- 
I rect  reader  to  furnish  the  exact  references.  Mr. 
i Sala  has  not  even  got  the  words  of  Buffbn,  for 
Littre  quotes  them  from  Buffon’s  Disc,  de  Hecep- 
j tim  a VAcad.f  “ Le  genie  n’est  autre  chose  qu’une 
grande  aptitude  a la  patience.”  Puissance  d^at- 

1 tention  is  perhaps  scarcely  French.  Faculte  would 

i 


probably  be  the  word.  But  whether  French  or 
not  matters  little,  as  Buffbn  never  wrote  it.  I 
have  read  somev/here  that  Newton,  when  asked 
what  constituted  the  great  difference  between  him- 
self and  other  men,  said  he  did  not  know  unless  it 
was  that  he  had  more  patience.  As  Buffbn  was 
only  twenty  when  Newton  died,  Newton  is  pro- 
bably the  originator  of  the  idea,  and  Buffbn  had 
heard  it.  Some  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  will  perhaps 
kindly  give  the  reference  and  authority  for  this 
saying  of  Newton  j also  of  Coleridge’s  definition 
of  genius  as  consisting  in  the  carrying  on  into  the 
matured  years  of  manhood  the  freshness  of  th& 
faculties  of  youth.  Properly  speaking,  all  these 
sayings  are  rather  remarks  noting  some  of  the  signs 
ot  genius  than  definitions  of  genius.  Coleridge 
was  alwaj^s  trying  his  hand  at  a definition  of 
genius.  He  says  (Webster’s  ‘'Genius  of 

the  highest  kind  implies  an  unusual  intensity  of 
the  modifying  power.”  Blair  says  (vol.  i.  lect. 
3),  “ Genius  always  imports  something  inventive 
or  creative.”  Fielding  (Richardson’s  Diet.)  in  his 
Hist,  of  a Foundling,  ix.  c.  1,  makes  it  out  to  be 
“ those  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  capable  of 
penetrating  into  all  things  within  our  reach  and 
knowledge,  and  of  distinguishing  their  essential 
differences.”  I should  be  glad  if  “ N.  & Q.” 
would  open  its  pages  to  receive  all  the  pithy 
things  that  have  been  said  about  this  little  under- 
stood thing,  so  that  we  might  learn  if  out  of  all  the 
wit  anything  like  a definition  could  be  elicited. 

The  word  genius  is  derived  from  gignere,  “ to 
beget  and  bring  forth.”  It  represents  in  Latin, 
the  divine  nature  innate  in  everything:  "Dice- 
batur  a priscis  Deus  naturae,  qui  omnium  rerum 
gignendarum  vim  haberet.”  (Hermannus  Torren- 
tinus.)  The  man  of  genius  then,  if  man  be  made 
“in  the  image  of  his  Maker,”  is  in  respect  of  that 
genius~that  light  and  lamp  of  serenest  reason  fed 
by  the  inner  spirit— of  all  men  the  most  creative, 
and  most  of  all  men  like  to  his  Creator.  “ An 
honest  man  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  Not  so, 
friend  Pope ! The  grandest,  best,  most  seraphic 
and  musical  spirit  is  that  which  is  most  instinct 
with  the  influx  of  divine  gifts,  and  that  is  “ the- 
noblest  work  of  God.”  Genius  is  the  fabric  of 
highest  artificership,  whereon  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  wrought  most  deftly ; of  all  his  labour  done 
in  this  strange  miracle,  our  world,  the  begetting 
growth  and  outcome  of  genius  is  the  cunningesL 
This  highest  type  of  manhood’s  excellence  is  like 
the  dayspring  in  summer,  a direct  revelation  to 
make  all  wise  men  thankful.  King’s  Lexicon  makes 
subtle  scholars  and  the  small  snakes  of  the  earth 
eat  dust  and  hiss  at  the  advent  of  a Milton  or  a 
Byron,  and,  under  guise  of  propriety  and  a love  of 
the  correct  virtues,  slake  the  hot  sting  of  their 
envy  in  the  few  faults  they  find  in  them. 

C.  A.  W. 

Majfair. 
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THE  ANCESTEY  OF  GEORGE  WASHIXGTOX. 

(4*“  S.  ix.  140,  248,  302,  325.) 

It  is  witli  sincere  regret  that  I find  ‘‘N.  & Q,” 
made  the  means  of  reproducing  and  continuing  a 
popular  error.  Your  correspondent  J.  R.  B.  quotes 
Mr.  Simpkinson’s  book,  The  Washingtons,  in  evi- 
dent ignorance  that  this  pedigree  had  been  proved 
to  be  wrong  in  its  vital  point.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  ancestry  of  John  Washington,  the  emigrant 
to  Virginia ; but  Ool.  Chester  has  shown  in  the 
Herald  and  Genealogist  (iv.  49-63)  that  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  son  of  Laurence  Washington 
of  Sulgrave  and  Margaret  .Butler.  I will  not 
waste  time  on  a discussion  of  this  point,  because 
J.  R.  B.  will  doubtless  agree  with  me,  after  a 
perusal  of  Ool.  Chester’s  admirable  essay,  that  the 
fact  is  proved.  The  beginning  of  the  mistake  was 
undoubtedl}''  with  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  and  it  was 
continued  by  Baker.  After  a number  of  years  the 
pedigree  was  considered  to  be  proved,  and  was 
extensively  copied  here  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England.  Two  elaborate  tabular  pedigrees  with 
blazon  of  arms  were  printed  here  at  different 
times,  and  finally  an  official  sanction  was  given  to 
the  story  by  the  act  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  1861.  At  that  time  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner, 
a gentleman  whose  greatest  learning  is  not  in  the 
direction  of  genealogy,  presented  to  the  State  fac- 
similes of  the  tombstones  of  Lawrence  and  Robert 
Washington,  which  copies  had  been  given  him  by 
Earl  Spencer,  both  gentlemen  supposing  and  stat- 
ing these  Washingtons  to  be  the  father  and  uncle 
of  the  Virginian  emigrant.  The  State  accepted 
the  gift  with  much  formality,  ordered  the  stones 
to  be  placed,  in  a conspicuous  place,  and  published 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  whole  transaction. 
In  the  previous  year  Mr.  Simpkinson,  rector  of 
Brington,  had  published  the  very  interesting 
volume  above  quoted,  showing  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  Washingtons  there  and  the  Spencers 
of  Althorp.  Though  the  book  would  doubtless 
never  have  been  written  but  for  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  he  was  describing  the  ancestors  of 
George  Washington,  it  is  not  rendered  worthless 
by  the  discovery  of  that  error.  It  contains  a great 
amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter  from 
original  documents,  and  it  was  a fortunate  mistake 
which  led  to  its  composition. 

‘^N.  & Q.,”  however,  must  maintain  the  truth 
of  history,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  to  put  on 
record  here  the  statement  that  the  pedigree  of 
George  Washington  has  been  traced  only  to  the 
emigrant  to  America;  the  parentage  of  John 
Washington  is  still  entirely  unknown. 

Another  question  connected  with  George  Wash- 
ington is  that  of  his  birth-place.  In  ‘‘N.  & Q.” 
(2“'^  S.  iv.  6,  39,  75,  233)  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  possibly  he  was  born  at  Cookham-  in  Berk- 
shire. This  theory  is  revived  and  formulated. 


after  being  a matter  of  informal  gossip  for  years,  j 
in  a paper  published  in  The  American  Historical  I 
Record,  vol.  i.  No.  4,  for  April,  1872.  It  now  ' 
seems  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  distinguished 
originator  of  the  electric  telegraph,*  who  died  a 
week  ago,  owned  a portrait  said  to  be  that  of 
Mary  Ball,  the  wife  of  Augustine  Washington,  ' 
and  mother  of  George.  This  portrait  was  formerly  j 
owned  by  George  Field,  Esq.,  author  of  several 
important  works  on  art  and  philosophy,”  who  in 
1851,  in  a letter  dated  at  Sion  Hill  Park,  tells  the 
way  in  which  he  obtained  the  painting.  Mr. 
Field  was  born  about  1775,  and  when  a boy  was 
acquainted  with  a Mrs.  Morer  of  Cookham,  who 
had  this  portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington  “and  other 
relics  of  the  family  given  to  her  when  they  i 
quitted  the  place  for  America,  to  which  country  I 
her  aunt  or  mother  took  the  child,  G.  W.,  in  her  | 
arms.”  When  Mrs.  Morer  died  about  1812,  Mr.  j 
Field  sent  and  bought  the  portrait.  ! 

Thus  far  the  tradition  has  very  few  links.  Mr.  i 
Field  claimed  to  have  conversed  with  Mrs.  Morer,  I 
who  was  personally  conversant  with  the  fact  that  | 
Augustine  Washington  was  living  in  England  in 
March,  1730,  when  he  married  Mary  Ball.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  Balls  were  long  resident  in  Virginia. 
(See Bishop Meade’sO/c/jPanu’/ihsjii.  126.)  Ool. Wil- 
liam Ball  died  there  in  1669,  leaving  sons  William  ; 
and  Joseph.  .Joseph  was  the  father  of  Mary  Ball,  j 
and  also  of  Joseph  Ball,  junr. ; but,  on  the  other  | 
hand,  there  were  Balls  resident  at  Cookham.  I 
Though  the  baptismal  and  marriage  register  is  said  j 
to  be  lost,  the  record  of  deaths  has  the  burial  of 
John  Bail,  May  26,  1707,  and  Mary  Ball,  Oct.  3, 
1729. 

■ It  is  also  established  that  Joseph  Ball,  junr., i 
who  was  in  Virginia  in  1729,  was  living  at  Strat-j 
ford-by-Bow  in  1747  and  1755.  His  daughter! 
seems  to  have  married  a Virginian  in  1750.  It  is 
possible  that  his  sister  went  with  him,  and  was 
married  there  in  March,  1730.  It  seems  certain 
that  George 'Washington  was  born  Feb.  11, 1731-2,  | 
and  was  baptised  April  3 following,  say  fffty-twoj 
days  later.  It  is  possible,  but  most  improbable,  | 
that  he  was  born  in  England  and  baptised  in  Vir-j 
ginia ; but  his  baptism  here  seems  most  probable,  j 

W.  H.  Whitmore.  | 

Boston,  U.S.A. 


ST.  WINNEL.  i 

(4^^^  S.  ix.  221,  287.) 

H.  J.  H.,  in  his  remarks  under  this  title  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  of  March  16,  has  evidently  fallen  into 
an  error  in  reference  to  the  old  adage  respecting 
the  mouth  of  March,  which  is  as  prevalent  in 
Norfolk  as  in  Suffolk,  the  real  reading  being  as 

* This  term  is  used  simply  as  descriptive  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  Wheatstone  and  others. 
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indicated  by  the  lines  that  he  has  quoted,  that 
“March  comes  in  like  a lion  and  goes  out  like  a 

lamb.” 

In  reference  to  his  inquiry  who  Winnel  was, 
that  spelling  is  evidently  a mistake  \ the  name 
has  in  fact  been  spelt  in  several  ways,  and  belongs, 
I believe,  to  a Saxon  saint.  In  the  tale  of  Ivcmhoe, 
Gurth  is  made  to  invoke  “the  curse  of  St. 
Withold  upon  these  infernal  porkers  ” ; but  an 
Blomefleld’s  History  of  Norfolk,  in  the  account  of 
the  parish  of  Wereham,  the  priory  and  manor  of 
Winwaloe  is  mentioned,  and  he  says  “ He* was  a 
British  saint,  and  flourished  about  the  year  630, 
an  abbot  and  canonized”;  and  that  “the  first  ac- 
count he  met  vyith  of  it  was  in  the  7th  year  of 
King  John,  when  the  Earls  of  Clare  and  Glouces- 
ter were  found  to  hold  a court  here  (apud  scu 
Wynewalum),  and  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III. 
Margaret  de  Strageset,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Stra- 
geset,  released  to  West  Derham  Abbey  all  the 
lands  which  were  her  father’s  lying  in  the  fields 
surrounding  the  church  of  St.  Winwaloch  com- 
perling  on  the  common  of  Werham.”  It  is  also 
stated  that  King  Edward  III.  granted  licence  April 
9,  No.  10,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Burgo,  sister 
and  coheir  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  ^lare,  to  assign 
certain  messuages  and  lands  in  various  parishes, 
and  the  fair  of  St.  Wynewale  in  Norfolk,  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  West  Derham  to  find  a 
chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the  chapel 
of  Wynewaloe  for  the  souls  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Clare,  and  others. 

After  the  general  dissolution  of  religious  houses 
this  manor  passed  through  various  hands  till  in 
1633  it  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Hare.  Blomefield 
says - 

“ What  remains  of  this  ancient  priory  is  a building  chiefly 
of  free-stone  about  35  feet  long  and  30  broad,  and  from 
its  site  (standing  east  and  west)  seems  to  be  the  old  chapel. 
In  a writing  about  1570  I find  it  wrote  Wynhold  Capeila. 
It  is  now  a farm-house,  and  here  is  annually  a fair  kept 
on  the  third  of  March,  St.  Winwaloe’s  Day,  of  note  for 
the  sale  of  many  horses,  cows,  &c. ; and  this  being  gene- 
rally a cold  and  coarse  season  of  the  year,  the  storms  at 
this  time  are  commonly  called  WhinwaU-storms,  and 
this  old  rhyme  becomes  frequently  quoted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— 

‘ First  comes  David,  next  comes  Chad, 

Then  comes  Whlnwall,  as  if  he  was  mad.  ’ ” 

Whether  the  manor  of  Winwaloe  still  exists, 
or  to  whom  it  belongs  1 do  not  know,  but  the  old 
building  has  passed  from  the  Hares  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  by  whom  it  has 
been  much  increased  and  renovated.  The  fair, 
which  was  originally  held  on  that  site,  has  since 
been  removed  to  Downham  Market,  where,  under 
the  name  of  Winnold  Fair,  it  is  still  held  on 
March  3,  and  is  noted  as  one  of  the  largest  horse 
fairs  in  England.  E.  J.  H. 

Bexwell,  Kectory. 


Cento  (3"^^  S.  i.  53.) — Ten  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  Cento  Virgilianus  of  Proba  Eal- 
conia  was  resuscitated  by  Sir  Thomas  Winning- 
ton  from  its  seldom-interrupted  sleep  of  fourteen 
centuries  to  the  notice  which  that  lady’s  piety, 
skill,  and  patience  had  long  deserved : — 

The  other  day  I chanced  on  the  loose  leaf  of  a 
Oentonian  experiment,  in  I really  know  not  what 
recent  periodical.  Inferior  as  it  is  to  the  Chris- 
tianized Virgil  of  the  Roman  poetess,  the  novelty 
of  its  compilation  from  so  many  of  our  authors, 
and  the  moral  tone  of  their  several  lessons,  may, 
perhaps,  obtain  for  it  a place  among  the  em- 
balments  of  “ N.  & Q.”  E.  L.  S. 

“ Mrs.  H.  A.  Deming,  of  San  Francisco,  is  said  to  have 
occupied  a year  in  searching  for  and  fitting  together  the 
following  thirty-eight  lines  from  thirty-eight  English 
and  American  poets.  The  author’s  names  are  appended  : 

‘ LIFE. 

“ Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? i 
Life’s  a short  summer— man  a flower 
By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath,  and  die — * 

The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas ! so  nigh.^ 

To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be,^ 

Though  all  man’s  life  may  seem  a tragedy  ;® 

But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb ^ 

The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come.® 

Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all 
Unmingled  joys,  here,  to  no  man  befalG° 

Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere,i^ 

Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care.^^ 

Custom  does  not  often  reason  overrule, 

And  throw  a cruel  sunshine  on  a fool.^* 

Live  well— how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heaven  J® 
They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven.^® 

Sin  may  be  clapped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face — 
Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  not  place.^® 

Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear,’^^ 

Thou  pendulum,  betwixt  a smile  and  tear 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  lay ,5* 

, With  craft  and  skill,  to  ruin  and  betray 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise 
We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise.^* 

O then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a dream.** 

Think  not  ambition  wise  because  ’tis  brave  N 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.*® 

What  is  ambition  ? ’Tis  a glorious  cheat.*^ 

Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great.®® 

What’s  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a crown 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down.®* 

How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions  teU, 

That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well.®* 
Make  then,  while  yet  ye  may,  your  God  your  friend,*® 
Whom  Christians  worship,  3’et  not  comprehend.*® 

The  trust  that’s  given,  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just 
For,  live  we  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must.*®” 


1 Young  ; * Dr.  Johnson ; * Pope ; * Prior  ; ® Sewell ; 
® Spenser  ; ^ Daniel;  ® Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; ® Longfel- 
low ; Southwell ; Congreve  ; 1*  Churchill ; Roches- 
ter; Armstrong;  Milton;  Baily;  Trench; 

Somerville';  Thomson  ; ^0  Bj'ron ; Smollett ; 
Crabbe  ; **  Massinger  ; **  Cowle}'’ ; *®  Beattie ; *®  Cow- 
per;  Sir  Walter  Davenant ; *®  Gray;  Willis ; *0  Ad- 
dison ; *1  Dryden ; Francis  Quarles;  **  Watkins; 

Herrick;  William  Mason;  ®®  Hill;  Dana; 
®®  Shakspere. 
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Hans  Place  Hoax  (4^*^  S.  ix.  340.)— As  I do 
not  find  that  any  of  your  readers  have  replied  to 
the  extraordinary  statement  of  the  Knight  of 
Mokae,  that  the  Hoax  at  the  Pavilion,  Sloane 
Street,  August  31,  1812,’’  is  clearly  the  proto- 
type of  the  Berners  Street  hoax,  perpetrated  many 
years  afterwards  by  Theodore  Hook  and  General 
Higginson,”  I heg  leave  to  point  out  that  it  is 
impossible,  because  the  Berners  Street  hoax  was 
concocted  three  years  previously.  This  is  surely 
the  first  time  that  Theodore  Hook’s  originality 
has  been  called  in  question.  The  hoax  was  very 
heartless  and  caused  an  immense  deal  of  damage, 
but  it  would  hardly  have  been  so  successful  had 
it  been  a mere  copy  of  a former  “ sell  ” of  the 
same  character.  The  best  account  of  the  Berners 
Street  hoax  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  on 

Theodore  Hook”  by  Lockhart  {Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  Ixxii.  pp.  62-63.)  There  it  is  said— 

“ Fierce  were  the  growlings  of  the  doctors  and  sur- 
geons, scores  of  whom  had  been  cheated  of  valuable  hours. 
Attorneys,  teachers  of  all  kinds,  male  and  female,  hair- 
dressers, tailors,  popular  preachers  and  parliamentary 
philanthropists  had  been  victimized  in  person,  and  were 
in  their  various  notes  vociferous.  But  the  tangible  mate- 
rial damage  done  was  no  joking  matter.  There  had  been 
an  awful  smashing  of  glass,  china,  harpsichords  and 
coach-panels.  Many  a horse  had  fallen  never  to  rise 
again.  Beer-barrels  and  wine-barrels  had  been  over- 
turned and  exhausted  with  impunity  amidst  the  press  of 
countless  multitudes.  It  had  been  a fine  field  day  for  the 
pickpockets.” 

Lockhart  does  not  mention  the  number  of  the 
house — it  was  54.  Henkt  B.  Wheatley. 

Bibliogeapht  : Ober-Ammekg  ah  Passion  Play 
S.  ix.  421.) — (1)  Account  of,  in  The  Times  of 
Sept.  25,  1860,  by  George  Grove. 

(2)  The  Ammergaii  Mystery,”  in  Macmillan 
of  October,  1860,  by  “A.  P.  S.”  (the  present  Dean 
of  Westminster)  republished  in  his  Essays  on 
Questions  connected  with  Church  and  State,  p.  502. 

(3)  Chapter  on  the  subject  in  Art  Studeyits  of 

Munich.  A.  P.  S. 

“ The  Passion  Play  in  Ober-Ammergau.”  By  Ludwig 
Clarus.  New  Edition.  Munich,  1860. 

A similar  work,  but  shorter,  by  Devrient,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1851.  The  songs  of  the  chorus, 
with  the  general  programme  of  the  drama  and  a 
short  preface ; where  published  I cannot  recall. 

Sam.  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Bkito’s  excellent  list  of  pieces  de  circonstance 
on  this  subject  ought  to  be  continued  and  com- 
pleted : — 

“ The  Bavarian  Highlands  and  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Passion  Play  of  1871.”  By  W.  H.  W.  P.  London: 
Printed  by  Charles  W.  Reynell,  Little  Pulteney  Street, 
Haymarket,  1871.  8vo,  sewed,  52  pages. 

This  is  a very  interesting,  reverent,  and  dis- 
criminating account  of  the  play  and  the  actors, 
preceded  by  a fresh  and  pleasant  sketch  of  the 


writer’s  journey  from  Kempten  to  Ober-Am- 
mergau. 

Church  Times,  Sept.  15,  1871.  Five  columns 
of  the  paper.  A “ Special  Correspondent’s  ” ac- 
count of  his  visit  j with  detailed  specification  of 
the  play,  act  by  act.  The  Guardian,  Daily  News, 
and  other  London  papers  also,  contained  reports 
of  their  own. 

The  Eastern  News  (?),  a Hull  paper.  A long 
and  minute  account  of  the  play,  written  by  a lady, 
and  taken,  I think,  from  the  performance  of  1860, 
appeared  in  three  or  four  consecutive  numbers  of 
this  paper  in  the  summer  of  1871. 

A.  J.  Mhnby. 

Temple. 

Beito  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  Passion  Play  in  the  Bava- 
rian Highlands  appeared  in  The  Standard  in  May 
and  June  1870.  The  correspondence  was,  I be- 
lieve, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  O’Shea,  and,  though 
to  my  mind,  the  brightest  and  best  account  yet 
published,  has  not  yet  been  reprinted ; so  that 
perhaps  it  hardly  comes  under  the  heading  ^‘Bib- 
liography.” C.  W. 

Fathee  AeYiowsmith’s  Hand  (4*’^  S.  ix.  376, 
436)  is  preserved  in  a silver  shrine  at  Ashton, 
near  Wigan,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  the  many 
cures  performed  by  it.  Wilfeid  of  Galway. 

A Suicide  (4^**  S.  ix.  320.) — The  man  whoj 
hated  life,  because  it  was  nothing  but  buttoning ; 
and  unbuttoning,  figures  as  a Swiss  in  the  West-  \ 
minster  Magazine,  1782,  p.  178 The  Swiss, 
who  shot  himself  because  he  was  tired  of  dressing  ^ 
and  undressing.”  W.  G.  Stone. 

May  not  the  following  be  the  “ foundation  of 
the  story,”  about  which  Uneda  inquires  ? — 

“ Croaker.  Ah ! my  dear  friend,  these  were  the  very 
words  of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me  not  a week  before  he 
made  away  with  himself.  ....  Ah ! he  grew  sick 
of  this  miserable  life,  where  we  do  nothing  but  eat  and 
grow  hungry,  dress  and  undress,  get  up  and  lie  down  j 
while  reason,  that  should  watch  like  a nurse  by  our  side,  ^ 
falls  as  fast  asleep  as  we  do.” — Goldsmith’s  Goodnatured 
Man,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

Quotations  get  strangely  changed  in  the  course  , 
of  use.  ' Qlaeey.  I 

Richaed  Guy  (4‘^  S.  ix.  327.) — About  1740,  il 
Gent  printed  The  Famous  Old  Ballad  or  History  1 
of  the  Battles  of  Flodden  Field,  which  he  says  was  | 
taken  from  an  ancient  MS.,  transcribed  by  Mr.  ) 
Richard  Guy,  late  schoolmaster  in  Ingleton,  York- 1 
shire.  This  person  was  most  probably  the  same  j 
Richard  Guy  who  was  born  at  Gaile,  a hamlet  at  f 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  and  baptized! 
at  Ingleton  on  March  27,  1682.  On  January  2, 
1706,  he  was  married  to  Emmy  Shepherd  of 
Ingleton,  who  died  in  1726,  having  borne  to  her 
husband  several  children,  all  baptized  at  Ingleton. ; ; 

Gent’s  statement  that  the  transcriber  of  the 
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so-called  ancient  manuscript  was  a schoolmaster 
at  Ingleton  is  supported  hy  tradition.  Some  old 
people  of  that  town  say  that  they  have  heard 
tell  on  a skealmaster  afore  their  time,  called 
Guy.”  If  the  ballad  printed  hy  Gent  be  identical 
with  that  which  Lambe  and  Benson  published  in 
1774,  the  vicar  of  Norham  may  be  exonerated 
from  the  charge  of  being  the  manufacturer. 

R.  D. 

York. 

Dr.  Lignum  (4*  S.  ix.  o60.)~-The  inventor  of 
the  “ anti-scorbutic  drops”  was,  I have  been  in- 
formed, a surgeon  “before  the  Act,”  who  practised 
at  Manchester.  His  name  was  Wood,  but  he 
changed  it  to  Lignum.  His  son  was  a regular 
practitioner,  a legitimate  surgeon,  and  apothecary. 
I never  heard  that  the  elder  Lignum  was  “ a 
travelling  quack.”  I am  no  lover  of  patent  medi- 
cines, hut  I can  state  a fact.  A friend  (a  member 
of  the  legal  profession),  after  spending  “ a mint 
of  money/’  and  consulting  Ahernethy,  Sir  A. 
j Cooper,  and  a host  of  others,  received  no  benefit 
J whatever  for  a blotched  face.  It  still  continued 
' in  a frightful  state.  He  at  last  consulted  Lignum 
I the  younger ; and  after  taking  about  six  bottles  of 
I the  drops,  he  was  completely  cured,  and  he  has 
never  had  any  return.  Viator  (1.) 

Susan  Purr  of  Chippenham  (4^*"  S.  ix.  337.) 
A son  of  Susan  Purr  having,  up  to  February  last, 
been  in  the  service  of  a relative  of  mine  lately 
resident  at  Chippenham,  in  Camhridge|hire,  my 
wife,  when  staying  there,  frequently  visited  Mrs. 
Purr,  and  conversed  with  her  a day  or  two  before 
her  death.  Although  for  the  last  few  years  she 
had  been  hed-ridden,  she  had  retained  her  facul- 
ties. Her  age  was  stated  to  be  ninety-five.  I 
believe  that  she  had  not  been  photographed. 

H.  M.  Vane.' 

74,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

Edward  of  Salisbury  (4*  S.  ix.  313.)— In 
I your  valued  correspondent  Tewaes’  note  he  speaks 
of  Edward  of  Salisbury’s  son-in-law,  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  and  of  the  charters  of  Savigny,  anno  1112. 

. Now  in  the  document  on  parchment  I possess 
(which  I once  transcribed  for  “ N.  & Q.”),  written 
in  a very  clear  hand  and  in  wonderful  preserva- 
tion, from  Ahrincis  (Avranehes  P)  in  this  same  year 
1112,  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  I.  (Beauclerc)’s 
reign,  and  the  fifteenth  of  Pope  Paschal’s  pontifi- 
cate, bearing  the  signs  manual  or  crosses  of  the 
; king  of  the  English,  and  of  thirteen  of  his  highest 
! iignitaries,  I find  among  them  Sigh  Vnfridi  de 
: Bohun  + , who  was  steward  and  sewer  to  Henry  I, 
He  became  Baron  of  Trowbridge  on  his  marriage 
! fnth  Matilda,  Edward  of  Salisbury’s  daughter, 

I md  subsequently  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Constable 
[ )f  England.  On  this  same  charter  is  Signu  Man- 
i juisi  de  Savigneio  + . 

L 


Has  this  Savigny  anything  to  do  with  the  above- 
mentioned  charters  F With  regard  to  all  these 
crosses,  a gentleman  connected  with  the  British 
Museum,  to  whom  I had  sent  a copy  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  large  seal  of  Henry  I.,  asking  for 
some  information,  wrote  me  several  years  ago  as 
follows 

/‘The  ‘signing  with  a cross’  was  doubtless,  in  its 
original  use,  a mark  of  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing  ; 
but  it  was  also  ‘a  fashion’;  for  we  have  proof  that  men 
who  signed  with  their  mark  were  at  the  same  time  not 
iinfrequently  skilful  penmen.  I have  just  been  looking  at 
a document  in  which  St.  Dunstan  signs  by  a + with  a 
number  of  other  witnesses,  but  adds  a note  at  the  same 
time  to  say  that  the  document  throughout  had  been  penned 
by  Ms  own  fingers  (‘  propriis  digitorum  articulis’).” 

In  like  manner  it  is  to  he  supposed  that  Henry  L, 
who  deserved  the  name  of  Beau  Clerc,  and  his 
chancellor  who  comes  after  him,  could  do  mq^e 
than  merely  sign  a cross.  P.  A.  L. 

Rev.  W.  Wickenden  (4^**  S.  ix.  321.)— At  the 
request  of  a friend  I once  called  (in  his  company) 
on  the  above-named  gentleman,  and  found  he  was 
lodging  at  the  west  end  of  London.  Mr.  Wicken- 
den inquired  whether  I had  ever  read  his  poems, 
and  I answered  in  the  negative.  He  expressed  sur- 
prise, and  told  me  that  he  was  “The  Bard  of  the 
Glen ! ” This  interview,  which  was  my  only  one, 
was  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  I never  heard 
of  Mr.  Wickenden’s  death;  but  I have  dipped 
into  his  poems,  and  find  them  very  medioct'e.  The 
last  news  that  I heard  of  Mr.  Wickenden  was 
from  a cutting  critique  on  a second  volume  of 
poems,  the  extracts  from  which  showed  that  the 
poor  man  had  become  a socialist,  or  something 
similar.  Viator  (1). 

Arms  of  Llandaff  (4*^  S.  ix.  387.) — ^Bishop 
Marshall’s  tomb,  c.  1496 : Sa.  a sword  and  two 
keys  in  saltire  or ; on  a chief  vert  [azure  ?],  three 
mitres  of  the  second.  The  cathedral  was  pri- 
marily dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  hence  the  keys; 
and  St.  Dubritius,  the  first  bishop,  occupied  in 
succession  the  sees  of  Llandaff,  Caerleon,  and  St. 
David’s— -hence  three  mitres. 

Bishop  Lloyd’s  tomb,  c.  1667 : Two  pastoral 
staffs  in  saltire ; in  chief  three  mitres. 

Bishop  Davies’  tomb,  c.  1675 : same  as  Bishop 
Marshall,  the  correct  arms.  There  was  no  priory 
at  Llandaff. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

My  impressions  of  the  seals  of  Edward  Copleston 
and  Alfred  Ollivant,  successively  Bishops  of  Llan- 
daff, give  the  arms  of  the  see ; Sa.  two  pastoral 
staffs  in  saltire ; on  a chief  az.  three  mitres  with 
labels.  The  seal  of  Hugh  Williams,  M.A.,  Chan- 
cellor of  Llandaff,  1845,  gives  the  same,  the  dexter 
staff  (which  is  in  front)  being  argent,  and  the 
crook  or ; the  other  countercharged  of  the  same. 
But  my  impression  of  the  fine  canopied  seal  of 
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Thomas  Hunden,  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  1453,’*'  gives 
a sword  and  key  in  saltire.  The  tinctures  are  not 
given;  hut  the  coat  appears  to  me  to  be  much 
more  consistently  heraldic  than  the  present  arms, 
since  we  can  hardly  reconcile  the  existence  of  two 
pastoral  staffs  in  one  see,  more  especially  if  they 
differ  in  pattern  and  tinctures.  Is  anything  known 
of  the  date  of  this  change  ? M.  D. 


Allen  ” : Pounder  ” S.  ix.  389.) — Allen 
is,  no  doubt,  commonly  from  the  Christian  name 
Alan.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  have  been 
taken  from  aland,  alan,  or  alannd,  a hound.  These 
words  are  forms  of  the  French  alan  — 

“ a kind  of  big,  strong,  thick-headed,  and  short-snouted 
dog,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts : alan  gentil  . . . . 
alan  vautre  ....  alan  de  Boucherie."” — Boyer’s  French 
Diet.,  ed.  1727. 

The  word  occurs  under  a Latin  form.  Du  Fresne 
gives  — 

“ Alanus.  Canis  species,  veteribus  nota  Hispanis,  Alano 
Nebrissensi,  A/oZossms.” 


Pounder  is,  I conceive,  either  a form  of  pinder, 
a parish  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  impound  stray- 
ing cattle,  or  of  poynder,  a Scotch  term  for  one  who 
distrains.  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 

The  name  Pounder  would  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  Ponder  and  Pinder ; perhaps  = a keeper  of  a 
pound ; or  it  may  be  from  ^?CK.onpundere,  a weigher. 
Le  pondere  and  le  pinder  occur  in  H.  R.  The  sur- 
name Allen  (probably  of  different  origin  from 
Alan  and  Allan)  may  be  corrupted  from  0.  G. 
celf-win  ■=  a helping  friend ; or  celf-ioinn  = help 
in  battle.  Conf.  the  names  vElfric,  Adolph,  Mar- 
culf ; Adalwin,  Baldwin,  Gerwin.  The  name  Alan 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  a Slavonic  word,  signi- 
fying a hound  or  wolf-dog.  Conf.  Scaliger,  Du- 
cange;  and  the  Old  French  allan,  Sp.  aldno. 

R.  S.  Cearnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 


Wright’s  Domestic  Manners  oe  the  Eng- 
lish ” (4*^  S.  ix.  360.) — Probably  the  accompany- 
ing work  might  suit  your  inquirer : Les  Anglaises 
chez  Eux,  by  Alphonse  Esquiros,  and  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  a series  of  able  articles  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated and  edited  bvthe  late  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall, 
and  published  in  1861  by  Chapman  & Hall  under 
the  title  of  The  English  at  Home,  2 vols.  post  8vo. 


E.  J. 


WiNDEBANK  Familt  (4‘‘’  S.  ix.  321,  394.) — 
The  Harl.  MS.  (1551,  fol.  87,  b.)  contains  a 
pedigree  commencing  with  Griffith,  who  married 
Edith  Clifton,  and  was  father  of  Sir  Richard 
Windebank,  living  36  Hen.  VHI.,  and  ending 


John  Hunden,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in 
1468. — Stubbs’s  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum,  p.  69. — 
Ed.] 
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with  the  grandson  of  the  latter,  “ Sir  Francis  W,, 
Knight,  24  years  old,  1607,”  “ sworn  secretary  of 
state  to  King  Charles  on  15th  June,  1662.”  * In 
this  and  Add.  MS.  (4964,  fol.  86,  b.)  the  arms 
of  Windebank,  quartering  Apenrith  and  Clifton, 
are  emblazoned. 

The  following  quotations  supplement  the  above 
extract  from  the  parish  register  of  Lee : — 

“ Sir  Francis  Windebanebe,  Bart.,  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  Elizabeth  Parkhurst,  married  May  4,  1688.” — 
Lvson’s  Env.,  iv.  508. 

“ Sir  Thomas  Windebank  of  Haines,  Wilts  [qu.  Berks], 
presumed  to  have  been  son  of  Sir  Francis  Windebank, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  I.,  was  created  a Baronet 
in  1645  ; but  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  descent  of  the  title  or  of  the  family,  ex- 
cepting the  fact  that  a Sir  Francis  Windebank,  Bart.,  died 
in  1719,  leaving  his  property  to  his  widow  Elizabeth.” — 
Burke’s  Ext,  and  Dor.  Baronetcies. 

Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  Tunstall,  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Windebank  of  the  county 
of  Oxford ; she  died  in  1693.  (Burke’s  Ext.  and 
Dor.  Bar.,  234 ; Hasted’s  Kent,  ii.  577.)  The  latter 
authority  (iv.  299)  mentions  that  “ the  manor  of 
Downe  Barton  was  granted,  10  Elizabeth,  to  one 
Windebank.” 

“ Haines  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Hurst,  Berks,  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Windebank,  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  and 
the  birth-place  of  his  son  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  to  King  Charles  I.” — Lvsons’  Mag.  Brit,, 
i.  301.  ■ ! 

H.  M.  Vane. 

Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

Windlass  (4*’’  S.  ix.  390.) — In  Wedgwood’s  | 
Diet.  “ Windlass,”  it  is  — 

“A  windiace  was  also  a compas  or  winding  course. 

“ Amonge  theis  be  appoynted  a fewe  horsemen  to  raunge  j 
somwhat  abrode  for  the  greater  appearance,  bidding  them 
fetch  a windlasse  a great  wave  about,  and  to  make  al ' 
toward  one  place.” — Golding,  Caesar  in  iZ.”  | 

The  phrase  fetch  a compass,”  was  not  dis- 
placed by  the  other  “ fetch  a windlass,”  as  it  ap- 
pears, for  it  occurs  three  times  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Bible — at  2 Sam.  v.  23 ; 2 Kings,  hi.  9 ; Acts,| 
xxviii.  13.  In  this  last  passage  Coverdale  trans-' 
lates  ‘^sayled  aboute.”  Tindal  introduces  “ fet  a 
compasse” ; the  Bishops’  Bible,  the  Genevan  ver- 
sion, and  A.  V.  continue  it.  Prof.  Lightfoot 
places  it  among  the  archaisms  ” of  our  version' 
(0«  a fresh  Revision,  p.  173,  London,  1871). 

Ed.  Marshall. 

In  a note  ( Captain  Cox,  p.  75)  Mr.  Furnivall 
queries  whether  the  loyndlesse  of  the  text  is  not 
the  same  as  the  hunting  term  wanlass.  The  words 
are  no  doubt  the  same  (both  coming  from  A.-S. 
windan,  wand),  and  the  metaphorical  use  seems 
m^t  easily  derivable  from  the  technical  hunting- 
term.  In  Euphues  and  his  England  (ed.  Arber, 
p.  270)  we  have — 

“ I now  fetching  a windlesse,  that  I m3^ght  better  haue 
a shoote,  was  preuented  with  ready  game,  which  saued 
me  some  labour,  but  gained  me  no  quiet.” 
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Polonius,  Hamlet^  II.  1.  65),  says- — 

‘‘And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out.” 

Halliwell  rightly  (no  doubt)  glosses  the  word 
<<  a turn  or  bend.”  (^Handbook  Index,  under 
“Windlace.”) 

Fairfax  uses  the  word,  not  metaphorically,  for 
'‘circuits”  (^Tasso,  book  xiv.  stanza  34)— 

“ As  on  the  Khine  (when  winter’s  freezing  cold 
Congeals  the  streams  to  thick  and  harden’d  glass) 
The  beauties  fair  of  shepherds’  daughters  bold, 

With  wanton  windlays,  run,  turn,  plav,  and  pass.” 

(Ed.  C.  Knight,  1844.) 

The  hunting-phrase  (as  I understand  it)  means 
the  driving  of  the  deer  together  to  a centre  by 
enclosing  them  in  a converging  circle  of  beaters, 

I may  as  well  notice  that,  according  to  Jamie- 
son, there  is  a northern  phrase,  “ At  the  wanlas  ” 
or  “to  be  taken  at  a wanlas,”  which  seems  to  have 
a quite  different  meaning,  being  derived  from 
A.-S.  leasa  Wena,  Isl,  wonlatis. 

.loHN  Addis,  M.A. 

Kustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Mediaeval  Sculpiijees  (4'^  S.  ix,  389.)- — The 
following  extract  from  Fe  Gaumont’s  Abecedaire, 
on  Rudiment  d' Archeologie  (^Architecture  reli- 
gieuse),  p,  182.  Par.  1854,  will  perhaps  supply  the 
information  required  :~ 

“On  peut  consulter  sur  les  idees  mystiques  qui  se 
rapportaient  a certains  animaux  les  bestiaires,  ou  com- 
mentaires  ecrits  au  moyen-age  sur  ce  sujet.  MM.  Martin 
et  Cahier  en  out  publie  plusieurs  dans  ieurs  Melanges 
(T Archeologie,  et  M.  Hippeau  vient  de  publier,  sous  le 
litre  Bestiaire  divin,  un  volume  in-S®  qui  renferme  un 
tres-grand  nombre  de  recherches  savantes  sur  le  meme 
sujet,” 

M.  de  Caumont  describes  several  in  tbe  work 
above  cited— the  Sagittarius,  Mermaid,  Basilisc, 
Dragon,  &c.,  and  assigns  their  symbolism. 

Ed.  Maeshall. 

Mr.  Bouteie  will  find  the  information  he  seeks 
in  last  year’s  Sacristy  (Hodges,  Frome),  and  in 
the  first  numbers  for  this  year. 

E.  L,  Blexkinsopp. 

“ Hand  of  Geoet  ” (4^’‘  S.  ix.  238,  289,  376, 
j436.)~The  hand  of  glory  is  introduced  by  Southey 
into  his  magnificent  poem  of  Thalaba  the  Destroyer, 

V.  27  — - 

! 

“A  murderer  at  tbe  stake  had  died, 

I drove  the  vulture  from  his  limbs,  and  lopt 
The  hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  drew  up 
The  tendon-strings  to  close  its  grasp, 

' And  in  the  sun  and  wind 

Parch’d  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 

In  the  notes  the  poet  quotes  Grose’s  account  of 
he  hand  of  glory,  and  adds  — 

, “Something  similar  is  recorded  by  Torquemada  of  the 
Mexican  thieves.  They  carried  with  them  the  left  hand 
: aid  arm  of  a woman  who  had  died  in  her  first  childbed  ; 
vith  this  they  twice  struck  the  ground  before  the  house 


which  they  designed  to  rob,  and  the  door  twice,  and  the 
threshold  twice;  and  the  inhabitants,  if  asleep,  were 
hindered  from  waking  by  this  charm  ; and  if  awake, 
stupified  and  deprived  of  speech  and  motion  while  the 
fatal  arm  was  in  the  house.—  Lib.  xiv.  c.  22.” 

I cannot  hut  think  Ms.  Piggot  has  been  misled 
in  his  account  of  Edmund  Arrowsmith  by  Roby’s 
Traditions  of  Lancashire.  Unfortunately  I have 
not  the  book  to  refer  to ; hut  martyrs  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  cursing  their  enemies,  and  there  are 
circumstances  which  make  it  seem  more  than 
ordinarily  unlikely  that  Arrowsmith  should  do  so. 
I think  Me,  Piggot  will  agree  with  me  if  he  will 
read  the  sketch  of  his  life  in  Challoner’s  Memoirs 
of  Missionary  Priests.  It  seems  from  the  account 
given  there,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution  he  spent  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  on 
his  knees  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  “ hut 
the  sheriff  bidding  him  then  make  haste,  he  replied, 
‘ God’s  will  he  done,’  and  so,  kissing  the  ladder, 
he  most  undauntedly  walked  up.” — Vol,  ii.  p.  142, 
Catholic  Book  Soc,  ed.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Round  Towees  of  Noefoek  (4**^  S.  ix.  136, 
391.)— The  contiguous  parishes  of  Little  Saxham 
and  Risby,  within  three  miles  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, contain  round  towers,  and  within  a very 
short  distance  is  the  parish  of  Denham.  This 
would  seem  slightly  to  favour  the  Danish  origin. 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

Bridgwater. 

“ Histoike  DU  baton”  (4‘^  S.  ix.  360.) — If 
De.  Dixon  had  thought  over  skitale  (which  ought 
to  he  written  skytale  or  scytale),  he  would  havo 
seen  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  wholly  pre- 
cluded any  connection  with  “skittles.”  It  means 
originally  a thick  staff  or  cudgel.  It  is  also  used 
of  “ a staff  round  which  a strip  of  paper  was 
rolled  slantwise,  on  which  the  despatches  were 
written  lengthwise  •,  so  that,  when  unrolled,  they 
were  unintelligible”  (Liddell  and  Scott),  It  is 
often  derived  from  a-Kvros  = a hide,  covering ; which 
is  connected  with  cidis,  Ger.  hmit,  Sanskrit  sku*- 
(tego),  ohscurus,  and  probably  (XKv6~p6s,  Ger.  schuren 
(perhaps).  If  this  derivation  be  right,  then  the 
meaning  which  I gave  second  is  (Liddell  and 
Scott)  the  original  one.  But  Liddell  and  Scott 
prefer  to  connect  cKOTaXi]  with  ^va',  ^vXov,  Ua,  ^cos, 
scalpo,  scidpo.  H.  S.  Skipton. 


Who  was  “Le  Comte  de  Pitieean”?  (4“^  S. 
ix.  397.)  — Comte  de  Pitillan  is  probably  the 
Venetian  general,  Count  Petillan  or  Petiilano. 
See  Brantome,  Memoir  of  Alviano,  or  any  account 
of  the  battle  of  Aguadel,  or  Syradave,  between 
Lewis  XII.  and  the  Venetians. 

Raeph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

* With  haul  we  may  compare  “ hide.”  May  we  also 

compare  sliu  with  “skin”? 
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PlEESHILL  BaREACKS,  EDINBURGH  (4^**  S.  ix. 
389.) — M.B.  thinks  there  is  ‘‘no  topographical 
reason  for  the  name  [Piershill]  being  given  to  the 
bank.”  Personal  names  were  frequently  imposed 
on  banks  and  mounds.  The  name  in  question 
appears  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  locality  at 
some  date  long  anterior  to  the  erection  of  the 
barracks.  Other  place-names  in  Scotland,  of  kin- 
dred construction,  are  Pearsie  Hill,  in  the  parish 
of  Kingoldrum;  Pearsiehill  and  Pearcy,  Perth- 
shire ; Pearsley  Hall,  Dumfries  j and  Persley, 
Aberdeen ; Percyhill,  Roxburghshire ; Pearsie, 
Forfar;  Persiland,  Lanark ; Pier,  county  of  Wig- 
ton;  Pier  of  Wall,  Orkney,  &c. 

I fancy  M.D.  must  also  be  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Piers  is  not  a Scotch  name.  I well 
remember  an  early  school  companion  of  this  name, 
a native  Scot,  though  whether  in  the  orthography 
of  Piers  or  Pears  I cannot  recall.  The  latter  is  a 
common  Yorkshire  form  of  this  surname.  There 
are  also  the  Scottish  surnames  of  Pearson,  Parson, 
Pearman,  &c.  Pier,  in  Piershill,  is  possibly  a 
personal  name  in  the  possessive  case,  originally 
applied  to  the  soil ; and  from  this,  as  I think,  the 
barrack  takes  its  designation.  Bilbo. 

Old  Bible  (4^^  S.  ix.  340.)— -I  have  seen  no 
answer  to  Y.  S.  M.’s  query  as  to  the  Bible  in 
Sculpture.  The  following  notes  may  be  of  use. 
This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a series  of  plates  only ; 
and,  if  I mistake  not,  has  the  name  of  Moses  (not 
Thojnas)  Pitt  on  the  title.  It  is  generally  found 
in  the  Oxford  4to  Bible  of  1679  — 

■“  Printed  at  the  Theater  in  Oxford,  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  Moses  Pitt  at  the  Angel  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  ; 
Peter  Parker,  at  the  Leg  and  Star,  over  against  the 
Exchange  in  Cornhill ; Thomas  Gu3%  at  the  Corner  of 
Little  Lombard  Street ; and  William  Leak,  at  the  Crown 
in  Fleet  Street,  London.” 

It  also  occurs  in  later  editions ; but  a Bible  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  perfect  unless  it  has  its  own  title 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Bible  in  Sculpture.  It  is 
rather  scarce,  but  not  very : I have  seen  four  or 
five  copies  in  two  years.  I do  not  think  it  is  in 
Lowndes.  W.  J.  Loetie. 

Cater-cousins  (4‘^  S.  ix.  331,  396.) — The  word 
“ cater-cousin  ” is  still  in  common  use  in  Lancashire. 
It  is  applied  to  those  relationships  which  are  ex- 
tremely distant  or  very  doubtful.  When  a person 
claims  relationship  to  any  of  our  local  ancient 
families  he  is  immediately  twitted  wi^-h  being 
“ only  a cater-cousin,”  in  intimation  that  his  con- 
nection is  both  doubtful  and  distant.  This  agrees 
with  the  derivation  of  the  term  from  quatre.  An 
angular  stone  or  piece  of  wood  is  also  said  to  be 

cater- cornered  ” when  one  of  the  angles  is  “ out 
of  square  ” or  too  far  distant  from  the  rest.  A 
person  is  also  said  to  walk  “ cater-cornered  ” when 
he  moves  with  one  side^  in  advance  of  the  other. 
This  is  specially  applied  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  paralysis.  T.  T.  W. 
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The  History  and  Law  of  Church  Seats  or  Pews.  By  \ 
Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.,  Proctor  in  Doctors’  Commons.  | 
Part  I.  History.  Part  II.  Law.  (Butterworths.)  | 
There  are  few  legal  questions  of  the  present  day  which  j 
have  greater  interest— at  least  for  Churchmen — than  that 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  two  volumes  before  us.  A ' 
perusal  of  the  preface  will  show  that,  despite  that  interest, 
but  little  has  yet  been  done  to  trace  out  the  history  of 
our  present  system  of  church  seats,  or  even  of  the  laws 
b}''  which  their  allotment  and  enjoyment  are  regulated. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Heales’s  book  partakes  necessarilj'’  of  a 
twofold  nature.  The  first  Part  is  an  investigation  of  the 
Early  History  of  Church  Seats  or  Pews,  from  its  origin 
until  the  sj’^stem  acquired  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
clothed  ; and  to  do  this  effectually,  the  writer  has  pro- 
duced every  early  authority  which  came  within  his  range. 
The  second  Part,  or  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Law 
or  Legal  History  of  Church  Seats  or  Pews,  is  intended  to 
show  under  a special  arrangement  of  the  subject  what 
points  have  been  decided  hitherto,  including  all  cases  to 
the  present  date,  and  also  the  effect  of  the  various  Church 
Building  Acts.  As  some  evidence  of  the  pains  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  his  work,  Mr.  Heales  states  that  it  con- 
tains between  1400  and  1500  extracts  from,  or  references 
to,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  authorities,  including  ori- 
ginal records ; every  one  of  which,  except  in  the  few 
instances  where  it  is  expressl}’’  so  stated,  has  been  made 
or  verified  by  himself.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted 
that  the  book,  from  its  completeness,  will  be  welcomed 
alike  by  the  legal  profession  and  the  general  public. 

TV orhs  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  Vol.  1.  Lines  of  the 

Philosophers  of  the  Time  of  George  111.  (A.  and  C. 

Black.) 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a new  and  cheaper  edition  of 
the  eleven  volumes  of  The  Collected  Edition  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Works,  which  were  published  under  the 
direct  personal  superintendence  of  the  noble  author  be- 
tween the  years  1855  and  1860.  It  is  prefaced  by  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  their  author— one  of  the  most  remark-  ; 
able  men  of  a most  remarkable  age — and  a facsimile  of  ; 
the  original  MS.  written  in  1838,  and  will  be  completed  i 
by  what  will  be  very  valuable,  a General  Index  to  the ' 
whole  work.  ; 

A SMALL  brochure  by  M.  D’Avezac,  reprinted  from ! 
the  Actes  de  la  Societe  Philologique,  proposes  a new  and  | 
ingenious  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Spain. 
OQecting  to  that  suggested  b}’’  Bochart,  namel}’^,  from  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  Rabbit,  M.  D’Avezac  contends 
for  its  origin  in  the  Persian — the  Persians  having,  accord- 
ing tQ  some  ancient  authorities, .succeeded  the  Iberians  in 
occupying  the  Peninsula — and  derives  from  the  Persian 
Esp,  a horse,  in  the  plural  Espan,  the  name  Espania. 

The  Libraries  of  Italy.— There  are  in  Italy,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  States,  210  public  libra- 
ries, containing  4,149,281  volumes ; which  gives  an 
average  of  19  volumes  for  everj’’  hundred  inhabitants. 
Of  these  210  libraries,  28  belong  to  Sicily,  and  possess 
335,872  volumes.  In  the  Venetian  States  alone  there  are 
46  libraries,  containing  905,895  volumes. 

Wednesday  was  the  first  day  of  the  celebration,  in 
which  the  king  took  part,  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Belgian  Academy.  It  was  consti- 
tuted in  1772  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Suspended 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  French  domination  from 
1794  to  1815,  it  was  reorganised  in  1816.  Since  then  it 
has  pursued  uninterruptedly  its  useful  labours.  It  is 
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composed  of  the  three  classes  of  literature,  science,  and 
fine  arts,  of  Tyhich  each  counts  thirty  members,  and  a 
number  of  foreign  correspondents. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Hertford  Collections  of  pictures,  sculpture,  bronzes, 
&c.  have  all  been  brought  together  from  Paris  and  Man- 
chester House,  and  are  in  course  of  arrangement  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Richard 
Wallace.  The  museum  will  be  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  course  of  the  month. 

The  Times  reports  that  a Commission  is  about  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Italian  Government  to  superintend  all 
the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  and  that  the  Pope  has 
authorised  Messrs,  de  Rossi  and  Visconti  to  become 
members  of  it. 

The  thirty -first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Library  was  held  on  Wednesday  in 
the  reading-room  at  12,  St.  James’s  Square,  when  Mr. 
W.  D.  Christie  was  elected  trustee  in  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece. 

r — — — , 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Astronomical  Register.  Early  Volumes. 

Nicolai  Reusneri  Emblemata  et  Agalmata.  Argentorati,  Ber- 
nard. Jobinus. 

Albert  Diirer’s  Engravings. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  E. 

The  Remembrancer,  published  by  Almon.  Part  I.,  1782;  Part  I., 
1783;  Part  II.,  1783. 

Extracts  from  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Continental  iCongress  held  at  Philadelphia,  1774.  Loud. 
Almon,  1774. 

JOBRNAL  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONGRESS,  PHILADELPHIA, 
Sept.  5,  1774,  to  which  is  added,  &c.  Lond.  Almon. 

A Journal  of  the  Proceedings  in  Georgia,  beginning  Oct.  21, 
1737,  by  William  Stephens,  Esq.,  to  which  is  added.  &c.  Lond.  1742. 
Any  Works  relating  to  the  Early  History  of  America. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Mayliew  4-  Whittle,  6,  Vinegar  Yard, 
Brydges  Street,  W.C. 

Bunsen’s  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  His- 
tory. 2 Vols.  8vo. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  Feb.  1825;  or  the  whole  year  1825. 

Wanted  by  Win.  Downing  <5-  Co.,  74,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


[ We  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  our  notice 
i of  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Chronology,  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman,  and  several  other  books  of  great  in- 
! terest. 

C.  D.  L. — Where  will  a letter  find  you  ? 

Tewars. — That  useful  periodical  The  East  Anglian 
has  been  discontinued;  but  a notice  of  its  successor,  The 
'Extern  Counties  Collectanea  for  Jan.  1872  {Green,  Nor- 
\ wich),  will  be  found  in  the  last  number  (Part  xl.)  of  The 
' Herald  and  Genealogist,  p.  372. 

A Subscriber  (Bideford). — Sir  Thomas  Malory  was 
the  first  translator  of  the  Morte  d’Arthur  (1485)  from  the 
I cycle  of  French  romances,  principally  from  those  of  Lan- 

i celot.’ For  the  meaning  of  the  title  “ The  Khedive,”  see 

;“N.  &Q.”4th  S.  iv.  275,  522. 

Senoj  (Leeds). — There  is  a Life  of  Beau  Nash,  ex- 
^ tracted  from  his  own  papers,  and  edited  by  Oliver  Gold- 
^ smith  {Lond.  1762,  8vo)  with  portrait.  Consult  also  the 
I London  Magazine,  xxxi.  515-517 ; Universal  Magazine, 

;xxxi.  265;  and  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  xlviii.  773. 

There  are  two  anonymous  Lives  of  Samuel  Foote,  one 
without  date,  the  other,  Lond.  1788.  Wm.  Cooke  also  pub- 
yished  his  Memoirs  in  3 vols.  1805.  Consult  also  Bentley’s 


Miscellany,  i.  298-305,  with  portrait,  and  John  Forster's 
Biographical  Essays,  1860. 

R.  E.  W.  (Union  Road,  S.E.) — There  were  three  Eng~ 
lish  translations  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  before  that  by 
Clement  Edmonds  {which  first  appeared  in  1600-1609, 
in  3 vols.  f oh),  namely,  by  John  Rastell  {?),no  date  ; John 
Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  1530  ; Arthur  Goldinge,  1563, 
1665. 

A.  G.  Barnes  (Oxford). — For  the  derivation  of  the 
word  penny  consult  “ N.  & Q.”  I**  S.  i.  384,  411 ; ii.  78, 
174  ; 3'"'^  S.  xii.  25,  75. 

E.  H.  Coleman. — On  the  refusal  of  pregnant  women  to 
take  an  oath,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  1>‘  S.  iv.  151,  214  ; v.  393  ; 
viii.  503. 

E.  B.  CuRTEis.— The  Holy  Bible,  1672,  is  the  Genevan, 
with  Canne's  notes.  It  has  two  different  imprints  on  the 
title-page,  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  simply 
'•^Printed  in  the  year  1672.”  See  Bohn’s  Lowndes,  p.  188  ; 
Offer’s  Sale  Catalog  ue,  lot  923 ; and  Lea  Wilson’s  List, 
No.  208. 

J.  Manuel. — An  advocate,  or  lawyer,  who  wanted  a 
convenient  witness  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  Westminster  Hall 
in  the  good  old  times,  had  only  to  retire  into  the  precincts  of 
the  court,  to  find  a person  with  a straw  in  his  shoe : hence 
the  phrase  “A  man  of  straw,”  and  which  is  also  applied  to 
a bill-acceptor  having  no  assets.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*^  S.  vii. 

86,  342. For  the  legal  use  of  bells  in  dissenting  chapels, 

see  Ist  S.  ii.  326  ; iv.  165,  244  ; 4'’**  S.  iv.  55,  82,  123,  267, 
370,  542. 

P.  A.  L. — Thomas  Byerley,  the  Beuben  Percy  of  anec- 
dotal fame,  was  editor  of  The  Star,  Literary  Chronicle, 
and  The  Mirror.  One  of  his  numerous  noms  de  plume 
was  Stephen  Collet,  the  name  assumed  on  the  title  of  his 

Relics  of  Literature,  1823.  He  died  July  26,  1826. 

Sholto  Percy  was  Joseph  Clinton  Robertson,  who  died  in 
1852. 

A.  Reynolds. — There  is  some  obscurity  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  obelisk  ‘'^Cleopatra’s  Needle f called  by 
the  Arabs  mesellek,  a packinq-needle  ; but  see  “X.  & Q.” 
3^-‘‘  S.  xi.  307,  431. 

W.  Clement  (Portsea). — The  tradition  respecting  the 
curiously-carved  pillar  in  Roslin  Chapel,  near  Edinburgh, 
is  as  follows : — The  master  builder  being  unable  to  execute 
the  design  of  the  particular  pillar  mentioned  from  the  de- 
signs in  his  possession,  proceeded  to  Rome  that  he  might  see 
a column  of  a similar  description  which  had  been  executed 
there.  During  his  absence  his  apprentice  completed  the 
work  in  its  present  exquisite  style,  which  so  exasperated  the 
master  that  he  struck  him  with  his  mallet,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot. 

W.  A.  B.  C. — Consult  Murray's  Handbook  of  Portugal 
(1864),  and  at  pp.  75,  116,  you  will  find  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  origin  of  “Estremadura”  and  “Portugal.”  “Na- 
varre ” is  derived  from  Nav,  a common  Iberian  prefix, 
which  signifies  a “plain  under  hills,”  and  is  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  province.  Consult  Murray's  Handbook  of 
Spain  (1869),  part  i.  p.  480. 

Junior  Student. — Vide  Liddell  and  Scott  for  the 
meaning  of  avauTopia. 

Erratum. — 4‘**  S.  ix.  p.  426,  col.  ii.  lines  20  and  23  for 
“ Mr.  Long  Hyde  ” read  “Lory,”  i.  e.  “ Laurence.” 

NOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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TO  BOOK  BUYERS. — Mayhew  & Whittle  will 

send  post  free,  on  application,  their  New  CATALOGUE,  No.  15, 
of  Valuable,  Scarce,  and  Curious  Books. 

MAYHEW  & WHITTLE,  6,  Vinegar  Yard,  Brydges  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

WHERE  DO  YOU  BUY  YOUR  BOOKS? 

Get  them  at  20  per  cent.  DISCOUNT  off  the  published  prices, 
from  the  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  BOOK  SOCIETY,  18,  Castle  Street 
East,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Catalogues  gratis. 


PARTEIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,and6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue, 4s.  6rf.,  5s.  6cZ.,  and  6s.  6ci.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER—Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (live 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  Qd. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  &d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c?. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

TRe  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties— A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Manila  CIGARS.— MESSRS,  yenning  & co. 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  21. 10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6c?. 


“OLD  ENGLISH"  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmansliip,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


“ Oxford  University  Herald  ” says  these  Pens  are 
the  “ WONDER  OP  THE  AGE.” 

“ They  corne  as  a boon  and  a blessing  to  men,  [ 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

lOTO  ^^WSPAPERS  recommend  them. — Sold  bj! 

every  respectable  Stationer  in  the  World.  Sample  Box  by ' 
post.  Is.  Ic?.  j 


MACNIVEN  & CAMERON,  23  to  33,  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ALLEN’S  SOLID  LEATHER  SEAMLESS' 

iA  PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S  VICTORIA  DRESSING  BAG.  ! 

ALLEN’S  STRONG  DRESS  BASKETS.  : 

ALLEN’S  REGISTERED  ALBERT  DESPATCH  BOX.  | 

ALLEN’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  500  articles  for  Continental  i 
Travelling,  post  free.  i 

37,  West  Strand,  London.  | 

— 

French,  9,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, | 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Established  A.D.  1810. 


G 


ILBERT  J.  ERENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

CHURCH  FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES, 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


WILLIAM  DOWNING  & CO.,  Booksellers,  74, | 

NEW-STREET,  BIRMINGHAM,  have  just  issued  a CATA- 
LOGUE of  superior  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  post  free  for  one 
penny  stamp. 


TNDIGESTION.— THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION! 

X adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes,  from  2s.  6c?..  by  all  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MORSON  & SON, 
124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


SXjVNEPORB'S  FIiT7Zl>  nCAGSSTSSZA. 

The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  and  the  best 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES, 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London, 

And  of  all  Chemists. 

LEA  AND  PERHINS’  SAUCE.  ? 

THE  “ WORCZ:STERSHZl&S,”  | 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  L 

^^THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.”  j* 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion.  ! 

UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR.  | 

Ask  for  “LEA  AND  PERRINS”*  SAUCE.  | 'J 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  j 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels.| 

Agents— CROSSE  & BLACK\’VELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all  : 

Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


THE  M'EW  BXi.A.CH  IlffHl 

(DirrEBENT  PROM  ANYTHING  ELSE  EVER  PRODUCED.)  t 

DRAPER’S  DICHEOIC  INK.  j 

Writing  becomes  a pleasure  when  this  ink  is  used.  It  has  been  adoptecj  ♦ 
by  the  principal  banks,  public  offices, 'and  railway  companies  through-i  ■■ 
out  Ireland.  It  writes  almost  instantly  full  black.  Does  not  corrodt  ' 
steel  pens.  Dries  rapidly  on  the  paper.  Is  cleanly  to  use  and  not  liablf  • 
to  blot.  Flows  easily  from  the  pen.  Blotting  paper  may  be  applied  ai  i 
the  moment  of  writing. 

In  half-pint,  pint,  and  quart  jars,  at  6c?.,  Is.,  and  2s.  each. 

Agents : Messrs.  Barclay  & Sons,  Farringdon  Street,  London ; Mr.  A i 
Mather,  Manchester ; A.  Evans  & Co.,  Exeter ; F.  Newbery  & Son8,|  i 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London  ; Wm.  Edwards,  38,  Old  Change  i P 
London.  Sole  wholesale  agents,  Bewley  & Draper,  Dublin.  i 
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JUNIUS. 

Since  writing  my  last  note  under  tliis  heading  * 
I have  not,  until  now,  had  an  opportunity  of  again 
looking  into  Mr.  Twisleton’s  hook  on  the  hand- 
writing of  Junius,  with  M.  Chahot’s  report  on 
the  subject.  My  second  inspection  of  the  work, 
though  necessarily  of  a cursory  nature,  furnishes 
matter  for  a note  or  two  which  may  not  be  with- 
out interest  for  those  who  care  to  read  anything 
connected  with  the  Junian  mystery. 

M.  Chahot,  referring  to  the  proofs  of  Junius’s 
letters  for  the  “ author’s  edition  ” of  1772,  of  some 
of  which  fac-similes  are  given  in  Mr.  Twisleton’s 
work,  calls  attention  to  the  obliterations  of  what 
he  supposes  to  have  been  dates  written  on  the 
proofs,  and  the  substitution  of  other  dates  in  the 
Junian  handwriting;  and  he  accounts  for  the 
circumstance  thus : — 

“ In  all  probability  his  (the  proof  corrector’s)  mind  was 
so  intent  upon  a determination  to  have  every  one  of  them 
(the  dates)  printed  in  his  own  particular  way,  that,  for 
the  moment,  he  forgot  he  was  Junius,  and  inserted  them 
in  his  hona  fide  handwriting.  With  still  greater  deter- 
mination he  has  endeavoured  to  efface  them ; but,  in  his 
confusion,  he  left  one  untouched,  that  of  Juh'^  1769 — no 
less  a specimen  of  the  natural  handwriting  of  the  Junian 
letters  than  those  which  he  had  effectually  concealed.” 

Mr.  Twisleton  and  M.  Chahot  firmly  believe 
that  the  author  of  Juniuses  Letters  and  the  writer 
of  the  date  in  the  natural  handwriting  was 

S.  viii.  104. 


Sir  Philip  Francis.  But  when  we  talk  of  Ju- 
nius’s natural  hand,”  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  number  6 of  his  private  letters 
to  Woodfall,  dated  August  6,  1769,  Junius  broke 
into  his  natural  hand ; and  then,  the  writing, 
though  a little  like  Lord  George  Sackville’s  and 
a good  deal  like  Mr.  Boyd’s,  is  not  at  all  like 
Francis’s.  I think  that  in  my  former  note,  while 
ridiculing  the  notion  of  Francis  being  Junius,  I 
admitted  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  above 
date,  July  29,  1769,  to  other  dates  unquestionably 
written  by  Francis  in  letters  to  his  wife  and  to 
friends.  If,  however,  I were  actually  convinced 
that  the  date  on  the  proof  was  written  by  Francis, 
I.  would  merely  conclude  that  he  had  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  of  placing  it  there  some 
time  after  his  return  from  India,  in  furtherance 
of  his  desire,  as  shown  by  many  little  artifices  and 
bits  of  acting,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mighty- 
hoar  of  the  forest.” 

The  own  particular  way”  in  which  Mr. 
Twisleton  says  the  proof-corrector  wished  the 
dates  to  he  printed,  was  by  having  the  number  of 
the  day  (29)  placed  before  the  month  (July). 
This  was  the  way  in  which  Francis  dated  his 
private  letters,  and  Mr,  Twistleton  thinks  it  so 
remarkable,  that  he  relies  upon  it  as  a proof  of 
the  identity  of  .Tunius  with  Francis.  Men  fall 
into  strange  inconsistencies  in  their  endeavours 
to  uphold  a theory.  We  all  know  that  Junius 
desired  concealment.  Mr.  Twisleton  knows  it, 
for  he  more  than  once  refers  to  the  circumstance. 
Yet,  bewildered  by  his  Franciscan  theory,  he 
imagines  that  Junius,  trembling  for  his  very  life, 
as  appears  by  his  private  notes  to  Woodfall,  re- 
solved (by  way  of  avoiding  detection)  to  have 
every  one  of  the  dates  printed  in  his  own  parti- 
cular way”;  that  “way”  being,  in  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton’s opinion,  so  very  “particular,”  that  it  furnishes 
him  a century  afterwards  with  a clue  to  unravel  a 
mystery  which  has  baffled  everybody  else  ! This 
is  not  all.  Before  admitting  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Twisleton’s  hypothesis  relative  to  the  mark- 
ing of  the  proofs,  it  is  indispensable  to  believe 
first,  that  Junius  wrote  on  the  proofs,  in  his  dis- 
guised hand,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  a 
letter  was  addressed ; secondly,  that  immediately 
underneath  he  wrote,  in  his  natural  hand,  the 
date,  to  he  afterwards  obliterated;  thirdly,  that 
he  then  went  hack  again  to  his  Junian  hand,  and 
used  it  in  making  corrections,  additions,  and  notes 
on  the  same  page,  and  that  a very  small  one ; and 
fourthly,  that  all  this  was  done  not  once  but 
over  and  over  again. 

Perhaps  I may  he  permitted  to  hazard  a guess 
as  to  the  erasures  on  the  proofs  and  the  date  in 
question,  which  is  so  like  Francis’s  handwriting. 
May  it  not  he  that  the  dates  were  written  in  the 
first  instance  by  Woodfall,  and  that  Junius,  find- 
ing them  inaccurate,  effaced  them  and  substituted 
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otherSj  except  in  tlie  instance  of  tlie  29th  of  July, 
1769,  which,  being  correct,  was  allowed  to  stand  ? 
Readers  of  the  Junian  controversy  will  remeni” 
her  the.  allusions  made  to  the  “ Pauline  ” hand- 
writing, said  to  have  been  peculiar  to  persons 
educated  at  St.  Pauls  School.  Francis,  who  was 
educated  there,  is  described  as  having  written  the 

Pauline”  hand.*  Now  Woodfall  was  a school- 
fellow of  Francis  at  Paul’s,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  have  acquired  the  peculiar  handwriting  of  the 
school — a circumstance  favourable  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  dates  on  the  proofs  were  originally 
written  by  Mm. 

I turn  to  another  point  which  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  has  hitherto,  I believe,  escaped  notice. 
From  a comparison  of  the  proofs  in  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton’s  book  with  the  first  or  author’s  edition  of 
JuniuSj  published  by  Woodfall  in  1772,  it  appears 
that  the  work  was  composed  twice.  By  com- 
posed” I mean  set  up  in  type.  The  type  in 
which  the  Letters  were  first  composed  was  a little 
smaller  than  that  subsequently  adopted.  Wood- 
fall  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  cut  the  let- 
ters from  the  file  of  the  Public  Advertiser  and  had 
them  composed  and  at  once  arranged  in  pages 
and  sheets,  proofs  of  which  he  sent  to  Junius  for 
correction.  In  doing  this  Woodfall  overlooked 
some  letters,  probably  those  signed  Philo- Ju- 
nius”; for  the  letter  to  Sir  William  Draper, 
numbered  22  in  the  proofs,  stands  number  27  in 
the  work  when  published.  These  omissions,  as 
well  as  the  notes  which  Junius  supplied,  made  it 
necessary  to  break  up  the  matter  in  type  and  re- 
arrange the  whole  of  it;  and  this  circumstance, 
combined,  perhaps,  with  a desire  to  make  the  hook 
look  better,  probably  induced  Woodfall  to  com- 
pose the  work  afresh.  C.  Ross. 

. P.S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I have, 
by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the  Libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum,  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  at  the  proof-sheets  corrected  by  Junius, 
and  also  at  the  letter  written  by  Woodfall  to 
Junius,  dated  March  7,  1773,  and  which  we 
may  suppose  Junius  did  not  receive,  either  be- 
cause it  was  not  sent,  or,  being  sent  and  not  called 
for,  was  recovered  by  Woodfall.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  concluded  that  it  is  not  a copy,  because 
it  has  been  sealed,  and  I think  there  are  no  cor- 
rections in  it. 

From  an  inspection  of  WoodfalFs  handwriting 
of  letters  and  figures,  I think  the  date  29  July, 
1771,  on  the  proof,  might  have  been  written  by 
him ; but  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  writing  on 
the  proof  is  more  precise  and  symmetrical  than 
Woodfall’s  ; and  further,  that  in  Woodfall’s  letter 
the  number  of  the  day  follows  the  name  of  the 
month.  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  dates 
I may  mention  that,  in  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
second  volume  sent  to  Junius  for  correction,  it 


was  not  left  to  him  to  supply  them — they  were  ' 
all  printed. 

I find  I was  right  in  my  conjecture  above,  that  ■ 
the  letters  omitted  in  the  proof-sheets  were  those  i 
of  Philo -Junius : for,  at  several  places  in  the  i 
proofs,  Junius  has  written  ^^Here  insert  Philo-  I 
Junius”  of  such  and  such  a date.  . 

I find  also,  that  the  very  dark-coloured  ohlitera-  i 
tions  reproduced  from  the  proofs  in  Mr.  Twisle-  ; 
ton’s  fac-similes  were  not  made  by  Junius;  and  } 
further,  that  his  manner  of  making  corrections  | 
does  not  support  the  opinion  which  has  been  i 
advanced— -that  he  was  accustomed  to  correct  for 
the  press.  The  usual  way  of  deleting  a word  is 
by  drawing  through  it  a horizontal  line,  thus  — — . 
Junius,  however,  drew  a line  through  it  perpen- 
dicularly, thus  j , if  a word  of  one  syllable,  and 
two  or  three  perpendicular  lines  if  a long  word. 
Mr.  Twisleton’s  book  shows  two  instances  of  this, 
to  which  I will  refer.  In  the  proof  of  Letter  14  i 
Junius  has  drawn  tw^o  perpendicular  lines,  each 
of  which  passes  through  a letter  in  the  word 

philosophers  ” ; and  in  Letter  16  he  has  drawn  j 
only  one  line  through  the  letter  o in  the  word 
'‘you.”  i 

When  Junius  sent  back  the  proofs,  Woodfall,  ! 
or  his  foreman,  would  at  once  perceive  the  inade-  i 
quacy  of  Junius’s  marks  of  correction,  and  would  j 
know  that  if  given  in  that  state  to  the  compositors  j 
they  would  take  out  only  the  letters  through  j 
which  the  lines  were  drawn,  and  therefore  he 
effaced  the  words  effectually  in  the  usual  way.  It 
may  be  urged  that  Junius  himself  might  have 
made  the  second  effacement  over  his  perpendicular 
marks.  Doubtless ; but  the  reasons  for  supposing 
he  did  not  do  so  are  these : — the  perpendicular  j 
marks  are  made  in  ink  which  has  become  of  a 
brown  colour,  corresponding  with  that  of  Junius’s 
contemporaneous  writing  in  the  margins  of  the  i 
proofs ; whereas  the  lateral  erasures  are  in  ink  which  ! 
still  retains  its  black  colour.  Indeed  the  black- 
ness of  the  colour  would  almost  lead  to  a suspicion 
that  a fresh  coating— -if  I may  use  the  expression — i 
had  been  laid  on  since  Woodfall’s  time.  Having  j 
touched  upon  this  point  I cannot  refrain  from  di-  i 
recting  the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  more 
time  for  the  investigation  of  the  matter  than  I i 
have  to  the  before-mentioned  date  of  July  29, 
1769,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  touched  in 
some  places  very  delicately  with  a darker  coloured 
ink  than  that  in  which  it  was  first  written. 

As  regards  the  question  of  Junius’s  handwriting  i 
generally : —When  turning  over  page  after  page  | 
of  preface  in  manuscript  one  cannot  fail  to  be  | 
struck  by  its  beauty,  its  freedom,  and  its  homo-  I 
geneity  (the  last  being  a characteristic  which  it 
must  be  very  difficult  to  preserve  in  a disguised 
hand),  and  the  question  involuntarily  arises  in 
one’s  mind  — “Is  not  this,  after  all,  a natural 
hand  ? ” , 
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I will  conclude  this,  I fear,  tedious  communica- 
tion with  a query : Are  there  any  specimens  ob- 
tainable of  the  handwriting  of  Chatham’s  wife, 
his  daughter,  and  his  sister  ? C.  R. 


THE  CITIES  OF  PETILIA. 

It  is  a question  which  has  never  yet  been  satis- 
factorily decided,  whether  there  were  two  cities  of 
this  name,  or  only  one.  As  I have  examined  the 
matter  with  some  degree  of  care,  and  have  been 
on  the  spot,  I may  be  allowed  to  state  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  I have  arrived.  As  to  the  city  of 
Petilia  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Croton,  where  the  village  of  Strongoli  is 
now  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  site  is 
exactly  as  it  is  described — a strong  position,  and 
such  as  in  those  days,  when  artillery  was  un- 
known, might  sustain  such  a siege  as  we  know 
that  it  did  (Liv.  xxiii.  20,  30  j Polyb.  vii.  1) 
against  the  Carthaginian  forces  under  Himilco.  It 
is  placed  on  a steep  hill,  and  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Philoctetes  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254 ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  401)  the  inhabitants  of 
Strongoli  point  out  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice, 
which  they  call  the  Temple  of  Philoctetes,  where 
they  have  found  coins,  bronze  figures,  and  terra- 
cotta lamps.  Near  their  cathedral,  which  is  large 
and  handsome,  lie  several  fragments  of  pillars  of 
Cipollino  marble,  with  some  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which  is  curious,  as  it  records  the 
will  of  a citizen,  who  leaves  to  the  Augustal  col- 
lege of  Petilia  a sum  of  money  and  a vineyard. 
The  sum  of  money  is  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  certain  candelabra  holding  two  lights,  which 
are  to  be  used  at  a particular  public  festival,  at 
the  celebration  of  which  the  wine  produced  by 
the  said  vineyard,  called  Osedicium,  is  to  be  drunk. 

Respecting  this  Petilia  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
but  the  difficulty  arises  from  a passage  in  Plutarch 
{Crass,  c.  11),  in  which  he  states  that  Crassus 
defeated  a considerable  body  of  rebels  under 
Spartacus  in  the  salt  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paestum,  and  that  after  the  defeat  the  forces  re- 
treated to  the  Montes  Petilini  j and  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  254)  speaks  of  Petilia  being  the  capital  of 
Lucania.  These  salt  marshes  are  still  around 
Paestum,  as  I found  from  getting  involved  in  the 
midst  of  them  towards  sunset  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sele,  the  ancient  Silarus.  The  Petilia  of 
which  1 have  spoken  above  is  somewhere  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  least  from  Paestum, 
with  many  hills  and  dales  between,  which  renders 
it  unlikely  that  the  defeated  forces  of  Spartacus 
should  think  of  directing  their  course  to  such  a 
distant  spot. 

The  question  arises,  where  were  these  Montes 
Petilini  ? It  would  naturally  suggest  itself  that 
they  must  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Paestum, 
and  as  we  find  a hilly  district  immediately  to  the 


south,  we  may  conclude  that  these  must  be  the 
hills  that  were  formerly  called  Petilini.  Antonini 
{La  Lucania^  Napoli,  1795)  was  the  first  to  suggest 
this,  and  he  maintained  that  on  Mount  Stella,  the 
highest  point  of  this  ridge,  the  ruins  of  the  Luca- 
nian  Petilia  were  to  be  found.  I was  aware  of 
this  opinion  before  I left  Naples,  and  as  I had  to 
pass  this  peninsular  district  on  my  way  to  the 
ruins  of  Velia,  I determined  to  satisfy  myself  by 
personal  inspection  whether  there  appeared  to  be 
any  such  ruins  on  Mount  Stella.  On  my  way, 
after  leaving  Paestum,  I continued  to  inquire  of 
the  peasants  whether  they  were  acquainted  with 
such  ruins,  and  the  answer  was,  that  I should  find 
them  on  Mount  Stella.  My  disappointment  may 
be  imagined,  when  on  reaching  the  pinnacle  I 
found  nothing  but  the  remains  of  a small  monas- 
tery and  a ruined  church,  where  mass  is  still 
celebrated  at  certain  times.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  there  ever  having  been 
any  village  at  this  spot,  and  indeed  the  height  is 
too  great  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  it  could 
have  been  chosen  for  such  a purpose.  The  want 
of  water  must  have  precluded  the  possibility  of 
its  being  so  selected.  Half  way  up  on  the  slopes 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  As  Anto- 
nini, however,  has  produced  (vol.  i.  p.  96)  several 
ancient  inscriptions  found  in  this  district  with  the 
name  Petilia,  there  may  have  been  such  a village, 
though  its  position  is  unknown. 

I see  that  Mr.  Bunbury,  in  his  description  of  the 
Montes  Petilini  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography,  maintains  that  they  are 
the  mountains  lying  between  the  Bruttian  Petilia 
and  Consentia.  I am  well  acquainted  with  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  cannot  believe  that  this 
is  likely.  He  discards  the  Lucanian  Petilia  alto- 
gether, and  regards  the  Bruttian  Petilia  as  the 
city  or  village  to  which  Strabo  refers.  The 
mountains  of  which  Mr.  Bunbury  speaks  are  the 
highest  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  are  seen  to  rise 
to  a great  height  about  ten  miles  west  of  Stron- 
goli, covered  on  their  lowest  slopes  with  the 
Ornus  europcea  and  Fraxinus  rotundifolia,  from 
which  manna  is  procured.  These  mountains  were 
well  known  to  the  Romans  from  an  early  period, 
but  it  was  as  the  Sila,  which  name  they  still  re- 
tain. I cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  these  were 
the  Montes  Petilini.  Mr.  Bunbury  thinks  that 
the  ancient  inscriptions  given  by  Antonini  are 
apocryphal,  and  of  course  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  our  feet  in  regard  to 
the  second  Petilia  in  Lucania.  Yet  this  does  not 
settle  the  question  in  regard  to  the  Montes  Peti- 
lini, to  which  Spartacus  retreated,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  hilly  country  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred immediately  south  of  Paestum  was  the 
natural  course  which  defeated  forces  would  take. 

I have  said  that  the  Silva  Sila  was  well  known 
to  the  Romans  from  almost  the  earliest  period, 
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that  they  came  in  contact  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  it  was  to  find  them  much  in  the  same  wild 
state  that  they  have  ever  continued.  I know  not 
whether  there  be  in  the  Italian  character  some- 
thing that  leads  them  naturally  to  a life  of  bri- 
gandage, but  two  thousand  years  ago  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  was  the  same  as  it  has  been 
in  these  later  days.  In  the  year  b.c.  138  Cicero 
(Brut.  c.  22)  tells  us  of  a curious  trial  carried  on 
at  Rome,  arising  from  the  murder  of  some  of  the 
rich  proprietors  in  this  district.  The  Publicani,  a 
joint-stock  company  for  the  farming  of  the  public 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  had  taken  on  lease 
the  pitcheries  of  the  Silva  Sila  from  the  censors 
of  B.c.  142,  P.  Scipio  Africanus  and  L.  Mummius. 
This  part  of  Italy  was  then,  as  now,  covered  with 
forests,  and  supplied  the  state  with  pitch  and 
timber  for  ships.  Some  of  the  slaves  employed  by 
the  company  and  even  the  freemen  were  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  the  murders,  so  that  the 
directors  felt  that  they  themselves  might  be  blamed 
if  they  were  found  to  have  employed  servants  who 
could  be  guilty  of  such  enormities.  The  senate 
issued  a special  commission  to  examine  the  matter, 
and  the  celebrated  0.  Laelius  was  employed  to 
defend  the  company,  which  Cicero  tells  us  that  he 
did  with  great  ability.  He  appeared  twice  for 
them,  and  so  ably  was  he  thought  to  have  main- 
tained their  cause,  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany attended  Laelius  to  his  house  — a mode 
of  showing  respect  which  was  usual  at  Rome. 
Through  his  exertions  and  that  of  Servius  Galba, 
the  company  and  members  implicated  in  the  charge 
were  acquitted.  In  this  anecdote  regarding  the 
brigandage  of  Italy  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  is 
interesting  to  find  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  sons  to  turn  up.  The  Scipio  here 
mentioned  was  the  Younger  Scipio,”  who  de- 
stroyed Carthage  b.c.  146,  four  years  before  he  was 
censor,  and  Mummius  was  the  conqueror  of  Corinth 
the  same  year.  The  Lselius  referred  to  has  ob- 
tained an  imperishable  monument  in  Cicero’s 
treatise,  Ltslius  sive  de  Amicitid,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed 
and  polished  by  his  and  Scipio’s  conversation. 

Craubued  Tait  Ramage. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

Merry  Wives,”  I.  1, 161 — 

“ And  so  conclusions  past  the  Car-eires.” 

Were  it  not  for  the  mis-spelling  of  the  old  edi- 
tions, there  seems  no  difficulty  in  this  passage, 
and  I consider  it  to  be  settled  that  Car-eires  = 
careers.  Shakespeare  is  fond  of  using  the  manege- 
phrase  metaphorically,  but  he  has  not  used  it 
elsewhere  in  fhe  exact  sense  of  drunken  eccen- 
tricities. Neither  have  his  commentators  (so  far 
as  I know)  adduced  any  passage  exactly  parallel 


to  that  of  The  Merry  Wives.  In  the  following 
quotation  (from  A Piece  of  Friar  Bacon's  Brazm- 
heacTs  Pt'ophesie,  reprinted  in  vol.  iv.  of  Hazlitt’s 
Early  Popular  Poetry')  I think  I have  hit  upon  an 
exact  parallelism — 

“ Now  John,  and  Joane,  and  Madge, 

Can  make  no  merry  Crue, 

. The  baily,  with  his  badge, 

So  braves  it  in  his  blue  ! 

None  dare  discharge  a Carter 
For  feare  of  maister  officier.” 

(L.  359,  p.  281.)  i 

If  the  meaning  of  the  above  verse  be  not  clear,  1 
compare  it  with  the  contrasting  verse  of  Time  \ 
Was  on  p.  272-3  of  Hazlitt’s  fourth  volume.  j 

John  Addis,  M.A.  1 


Stand  on  Sympathy.” — 

“ Aum.  Princes  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I make  to  this  base  man  ? 

Shall  I so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 

On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 

Either  I must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil’d 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips. 

There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 

That  marks  thee  out  for  hell : 1 say,  thou  liest, 

And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear ; thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence  that  hath  moved  me  so. 

Fitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy, 

There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine.” 

Richard  II.  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

In  tbis  passage  Shakespeare  uses  the  word 
sympathy  (in  the  folio  sympathize)  in  a sense  dif- 
ferent from  its  ordinary  acceptation.  Dr.  John- 
son says : — 

“ Aumerle  has  challenged  Bagot  with  some  hesitation, 
as  not  being  his  equal ; and,  therefore,  one  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  he  was  not  obliged  to  fight, 
as  a nobler  life  was  not  to  be  staked  in  a duel  against  a 
baser.  Fitzwalter  then  throws  down  his  gage,  a pledge 
of  battle  ; and  tells  him  that,  if  he  stands  upon  sympa- 
thies, that  is,  upon  equality  of  blood,  the  combat  is  now 
offered  him  by  a man  of  rank  not  inferior  to  his  own. 
Svrapathy  is  an  affection  incident  at  once  to  two  subjects. 
This  community  of  affection  implies  a- likeness  or  equality 
of  nature,  and  thence  our  poet  transferred  the  term  to 
equality  of  blood.” 

But  this  word  sympathy  is  used  in  a similar 
sense  by  Lyly  in  his  Euphues,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show : — 

“ Nature  recompensed  ye  dissimilitude  of  mindes,  with 
a sympathy  of  bodies,  for  we  w^ere  in  all  parts  so  like  the 
other,  that  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  either  in_  speach, 
countenance,  or  height,  one  from  the  other : saving  that 
either  carried  the  motion  of  his  mind,  in  his  manners, 
and  that  the  affects  of  the  hart  were  bewrayed  by  the 
eyes,  which  made  us  knowen  manifestly.” 

Here  the  word  sympathy  also  evidently  signifies 
similitude  or  equality.  W.  L.  Rhshton. 
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^^CrtHayock  Shakspere’s  “Julius C jesar.” 
In  Sir  Travers  Twiss’s  Black  Book  of  the  Admi- 
ralty (pp.  286,  462)  occur  two  Englished  versions 
of  Henry  V.’s  Latin  “ Statutes  and  Ordinaunces 
to  be  keped  in  time  of  Werre,”  1419,  MS.  temp. 
Edw.  IV.,  and  § 12  is  — 

“ The  peyne  of  hym  that  cryeth  havok  and  of  them 
that  foUoweth  hym,  e titulo,  &c.  Item  si  quis  inventus 
fuerit  qui  clamorem  inceperit,  qui  vocatur  havok.” 

§ 12.  “ Also  that  no  man  be  so  hardy  to  cry  havok, 
upon  peyne  that  he  that  is  begynner  shal  be  deede  ther- 
fore,  and  the  remanent,  that  doo  the  same  or  folow,  shal 
lose  their  horse  and  harneis  ; and  the  personnes  of  suche 
as  followeth  and  escriene  shall  he  under  arrest  of  the 
conestable  and  mareschalle  warde,  unto  tyme  that  they 
have  made  fyne  and  tounde  snretie  no  more  to  offende, 
and  his  body  in  prisone  at  the  kynges  W3dle.” 

The  next  section  is  against  unlawful  cries  or 
alarms,  such  as  “mount,”  and  the  punishment  of 
those  who  begin  them.  That  these  cries  were  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  out  men  falsely  for  attack 
or  plundering  expeditions,  and  not  to  create  a 
panic  and  flight,  is  evident  from  Shakspere’s  use 
of  “ cry  havock.”  ^ F.  J.  F. 


LONDON  STREET  SAYINGS. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  fellow  readers  would  help 
me  to  complete  a very  imperfect  list  that  1 have 
drawn  up  of  the  London  street  sayings  of  the  last 
forty  years.  These  phrases,  which  are  sometimes 
lines  of  popular  songs,  occasionally  tags  from  farces, 
often  bits  of  fantastic  adaptable  nonsense,  are  not 
without  a certain  interest  to  the  stud  ent  of  manners. 
They  mark  the  popularity  of  many  forgotten  books, 
songs,  and  plays,  and  exemplify  certain  phases  of 
English  humour.  I do  not  think  that  in  ’any 
other  European  city,  except  Paris,  is  the  habit  of 
using  these  current  sayings  so  prevalent  as  it  is 
in  London ; but  this  opinion  may  probably  only 
arise  from  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  other 
cities : — 

“So  much  for  Buckingham”  (1836).  A well-known 
line  from  Cibber’s  version  of  Richard  III.  Edmund 
Kean,  who  had  made  it  one  of  his  finest  points,  died  in 
1833. 

“ Nix  my  DoU}^  pals  ” (1839).  Part  of  the  chorus  of  a 
song  in  Ainsworth’s  Jack  Sheppard.  The  song  is  said, 
upon  good  authority,  to  have  been  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens. 

“ I believe  you,  my  boy.”  A line  from  the  play  of 
Jack  Sheppard,  which  Paul  Bedford  used  to  give  in  a 
very  unctuous  and  effective  manner. 

“ All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin”  {Beate  Martine').  A 
mediaeval  schoolboy’s  perversion  of  a Roman  Catholic 
prayer. 

“Who  stole  the  donkey?”  A joke  on  the  material 
supposed  to  be  used  for  white  hats,  at  the  time  that 
Orator  Plant  and  other  leading  Radicals  wore  them  as 
badges  of  party. 

“ That’s  the  ticket  for  soup.”  Probably  about  the  time 
of  the  starting  the  Mendicity  Society.  The  original 
slang  phrase,  “ That’s  the  ticket,”  is  said  to  have  been 
first  used  bj’-  Spiller,  on  seeing  a benefit  ticket  that  Ho- 
garth had  etched  for  him. 


“ How’s  your  mother  ? ” Quoted  by  Albert  Smith  in 
one  of  his  early  medical  student  articles  in  Punch,  1841. 

“ Has  your  mother  sold  her  mangle  ” (1841), 

“Jump  Jim  Crow”  (1839).  Rice  appeared  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  started  the  “nigger”  nuisance  in  1839. 

“Jim  along  Josey.”  Same  period. 

“ How  are  you  off  for  soap  ? ” 

“ Go  it  you  cripples.”  Sounds  like  Moncrieff’s  Tom 
and  Jerry. 

“ All  round  mj’-  hat  ” {circa  1830).  A line  of  a song. 

“ You  don’t  lodge  here,  Mr.  Fergusson.”  A line  in  a 
farce. 

“ Hooky  Walker.”  Same  period. 

“ Hope  I don’t  intrude.”  The  tag  in  Poole’s  Paul 
Pry. 

“ There  you  go  with  j'our  eye  out.”  Same  period  ; 
perhaps  a joke  on  eye-glasses. 

“Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.”  A line  from'a 
capital  song  of  Hudson’s. 

“ Does  your  mother  know  you’re  out  ? ” {circa  1840). 

“ Bravo,  Rouse  ! ” 

“ Do  you  see  any  green  in  mj'-  eye  ? ” 

“Who  shot  the  dog?”  Early  volunteer  movement. 
The  poor  were  indifferent  to  it. 

“ Who’s  3’our  hatter  ? ” 

“ Get  inside,  and  pull  up  the  blinds.”  To  a cocknej- 
riding. 

“ Not  in  these  boots.”  A 3'ear  or  two  ago. 

“ I would  I were  with  Nanc3\”  Music-hall  song. 

“ What ! the  same  old  hat  ? ” 

“ Not  for  Joe  ! ” 

“ Like  a bird.” 

“ All  serene  ! ” 

“ How’s  your  poor  feet  ? ” 

“ For  we  are  so  awfullj^  clever.”  Music-hall  song. 

“ Run  him  in.” 

“ Not  for  this  child.” 

“ Not  to-dajq  baker.” 

‘ “ Just  like  Roger.”  The  last  sajdng. 

Walter  Thoenburt. 


ON  THE  LOAN  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

From  an  article  in  the  Bihliotheque  de  VEcole 
des  Chartes,  by  M.  Delisle,  we  learn  that  this 
generous  practice  was  by  no  means  rare  during 
the  period  specified.  The  exorbitant  price  of 
books  (MSS.)  and  the  wretched  circumstances  of 
the  times  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  many  of  the 
clergy  to  obtain  the  books  necessary  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies  except  by  loan.  In  such 
a state  of  things,  the  monastic  libraries  often 
opened  their  treasures  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
priests  5 for  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  works  of  mercy  to  lend  out  books  on 
such  occasions.  It  is  true  that,  to  be  exempted 
from  doing  this,  the  books  in  many  monastic 
establishments  were  placed  under  anathema  j that 
is,  they  could  neither  be  lent  nor  borrowed,  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  This  selfish  severity 
was  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
Gospel  charity,  that  it  was  formally  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Paris  in  1212.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Council,  in  the  following  touching  language, 
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remind  the  various  religious  orders  that  they 
ought  to  cherish  more  charitable  sentiments ; — 

“ Nous  leur  defendons  de  jurer  qu’ils  ne  preteront  pas 
leurs  livres  aux  pauvres : car  le  pret  est  une  des  princi- 
pales  oeuvres  de  misericorde.  Nous  voulons  qu’apr^s 
un  serieux  examen  les  livres  soient  divises  en  deux 
classes:  les  uns  resteront  dans  la  maison  pour  I’usage 
des  frferes  ; les  autres  seront  pretes  aux  pauvres,  d’apres 
Tayis  de  I’Abbe,  qui  veillera  k ce  que  I’interet  de  la 
maison  ne  soit  pas  Idse.  Que  desormais  aucun  livre  ne 
soit  place  sous  I’anathbme!  Nous  annulons,  d’autre 
part,  tous  les  anatbemes  portes  par  le  passe.” 

M.  Delisle  quotes  also  from  a document  which 
he  found  among  the  archives  of  the  Seine-Infe- 
rieure,  containing  memoranda  made  by  the  trea- 
surer or  librarian  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Ouen, 
relating  to  the  loan  of  books  belonging  to  the 
convent  ,*  and  among  them  were  many  law  books, 
Bibles,  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  lives  of  saints,  and  one  Latin 
classic — Cicero’s  De  Officiis. 

Among  the  borrowers  it  might  be  expected  we 
should  find  some  of  the  poor  clergy,  whose  in- 
terests were  so  warmly  defended  at  the  Council 
of  Paris;  but  instead  of  them  we  discover  the 
names  of  the  Dean  and  Choir-master  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  even  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bouen.  John  Mackay. 

Oxford. 


BURLEY  FAMILY. 

Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  (or,  as  his  name  is 
usually  written,  Littleton),  the  famous  author  of 
the  Tenures,  is  stated  to  have  married  Joan, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Burley  by 
Ellen  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Grendon,  of  Grendon,  co.  Stafford.  “ This  Mr. 
Burley,”  says  Bishop  Lyttelton  (in  the  account  of 
his  family  printed  in  Collins’ Peeraye,  edit.  1779), 

“ was  of  tbe  same  house  with  Sir  William  Burley,  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,*  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  temp.  Rich.  II.,  whose  brother 
Richard  was  also  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  was  Sir  J ohn 
Burley,  their  father.”  (Vol.  vii.  p.  427.) 

But  in  the  third  volume  of  The  Topographer 
and  Genealogist  (p.  486)  is  a pedigree  of  Burley, 
contributed  by  the  late  well-known  Salopian  gene- 
alogist Mr.  George  Morris,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Joan  Littleton  was  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  John  Burley  of  Bromcroft  Castle, 
sheriff  of  Shropshire  in  1409,  by  Juliana,  daughter 
of  Reginald  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  another  Sir  John  of  Bromcroft,  by 
Alice,  sister  and  heiress  of  Walter  Pembridge ; 
and  that  the  father  of  Sir  Richard  Burley,  K.G., 
was  Sir  Roger  Burley,  K.G.,  and  not  Sir  John. 

The  good  Homer,  we  know,  sometimes  nods ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Morris  has  here 

* Sir  Simon  Burley,  K.G.,  was  Constable  of  Dover 
Castle,  according  to  Mr.  Morris. 


left  out  a generation.  The  father  of  Joan  Little- 
ton is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  William 
Burley  (son  of  John,  who  was  sheriff*  in  1409), 
which  William  was  sheriff  in  1426,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1436  and  1443. 

The  arms*  set  up  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  for  i 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton  have,  surtout,  an  escutcheon  j 
of  pretence  of  four  quarters  — 1.  Burley,  alias 
Mylde ; 2.  Burley ; 3.  Pembridge ; 4.  Grendon.  , 
And  the  same  qiiarterings  occur  in  the  large  } 
atchievement  of  Lyttelton  in  Frankley  church,  | 
Worcestershire  ; only  Nash  (who  is  always  blun-  i 
dering  in  his  heraldry)  attributes  the  coat  of 
Pembridge  (Barry  or  and  azure,  on  a bend  gules 
three  mullets  argent)  to  Grey  of  Rythyn,” 
whose  arms  it  slightly  resembles.  The  monument 
of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  in  Worcester  cathedral, 
also  displayed  the  arms  of  Mylde  alias  Burley, 
impaling  Grendon,  and  the  same  arms  impaling  j 
Grey  of  Ruthin  (Barry,  on  a bend  three  mant-  i 
lets)  ; these  were  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars. 

These  qiiarterings  and  impalements  seem  there- 
fore to  prove  that  Joan’s  mother  was  a Grendon,  | 
her  grandmother  a Grey  of  Ruthin,  and  her  great-  j 
grandmother  a Pembridge.  But  there  is  some  | 
obscurity  in  the  Burley  pedigree  which  some  cor-  * 
respondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to  clear  up. 

Sir  Simon  Burley,  K.G.  (who,  according  to 
Mr.  Morris,  was  a son  of  Sir  John  Burley,  K.G. 
and  uncle  of  Sir  John,  who  married  the  heiress  of 
Pembridge)  died  without  issue,  and  John  Burley 
was  found  to  be  his  cousin  (consanguineus)  and 
heir.  This  John  Burley  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Roger  Burley,  by  I Alice,  afterwards  married  to 
Sir  Richard  Arundel,  Knt.  He  married  a lady 
named  Margaret,  and  died  in  7 Henry  VI.  (1428) 
leaving  issue  a son  and  heir,  William  Burley,  then 
aged  five,  who  died  without  issue  in  1516. 

Alice  Lady  Arundel  (whose  maiden  name  has 
not  been  discovered)  died  in  15  Henry  VII., 
seised  for  life  of  the  manor  of  Burley,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  the  reversion  of  which  at  her 
death  was  in  William  Burley,  the  son  and  heir  of 
her  deceased  son,  John  Burley,  She  and  her  hus- 
band Arundel  had,  it  seems,  obtained  from  the 
king  a grant  of  the  custody  of  all  the  lands  which 
were  Roger  Burley’s,  and  also  all  the  lands 
which  were  Sir  Simon  Burley’s,  which  were 
in  the  king’s  hands  by  reason  of  the  minority 
of  the  heir.  These  particulars  I take  from  an 
article  in  the  Collectanea  Topographia  et  Genea- 
logica,  vol.  vi.  pp.  2,  7,  and  19.  Were  there  two 
Sir  Simons  ? What  is  known  of  the  coat  called 
Mylde,  alias  Burley  ” (Argent,  a lion  rampant 
sable,  debruised  by  a fesse  cheeky  or  and 
azure)  ? It  appears  to  have  been  borne  by  Joan 
Littleton’s  father ; but  John  Burley,  sheriff  of 
Shropshire  in  1409,  is  said  to  have  borne  Vert, 
three  boars’  heads  couped  argent,  in  allusion  to  his 
name  Borely;  and  a coat  resembling  Mortimer 
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was  "borne  by  Sir  Richard  Burley,  K.G.,  which 
succeeds  Mylde  in  the  inescutcheon  on  the  arms 
of  Judge  Littleton.  In  Dallaway’s  Heraldry  is 
represented  a seal  purporting  to  be  that  of  Sir 
Simon  Burley,  K.G.  It  has  no  legend,  but  the 
impalements  show  that  it  really  belonged  to  his 
brother  Sir  Richard,  K.G.  (or  perhaps  to  Sir 
Richard’s  wife  ?),  who  married,  according  to  Mr. 
Morris,  Beatrice,  relict  of  Thomas  Lord  Ros,  and 
daughter  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Stafford.  The  shield, 
which  is  heater  shaped,  is  divided  per  pale  into 
three  compartments  j the  centre  exhibits  the  chev- 
ron of  Stafford,  the  dexter  the  waterbougets  of 
Ros,  and  the  sinister  the  Mortimer-like  coat  of 
Burley.  The  family  held  the  manor  of  Burley 
under  the  Mortimers,  for  which  reason  probably 
they  adopted  a coat  resembling  that  of  their  suze- 
rains ) but  Mylde  ” is  a mystery  to  me  at  pre- 
sent. The  heraldic  dictionaries  ascribe  it  to 

Milde  of  Suffolk,”  whose  heiress,  I suppose,  one 
of  the  Burleys  must  have  married. 

H.  Sydney  Grazebrook. 

Stourbridge. 

P.S.  I notice  that  in  Burke’s  Peerage  and 
Armory  the  coat  of  Talbot,  quartered  by  Lord 
Lyttelton,  is  ascribed  to  Burley ! 


William  Bulleyn  on  Sufeolb:  and  True 
Gentlemen. — This  quaint  old  writer,  in  his  Boohe 
of  Simples,  1562,  under  Mislen,”  “ Misseldine,” 
or  “ Misseltow,”  fol.  60,  has  a passage  on  Suffolk 
and  its  gentlemen,  which,  if  it  has  not  been 
quoted  lately,  may  please  some  of  the  Suffolk 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”:  — 

Marcellus. 

“What  is  the  vertue  of  Mislen,  growing  vpon  Thornes, 
Peretrees,  & Okes,  wherof  I haue  seene  great  plenty- 
growing  in  the  countrye  of  Suffolke,  with  many  goodly 
herbes  and  flowers : as  in  these  most  auncient  Parkes  of 
Framingham,  Kelshal,  Nettlestede,  Lethringham,  Par- 
ham, Somel,  Heningham,  Westwood,  Huntingfeeld,  Hen- 
ham,  little  Glenham,  and  Benhal,  (fee.  These  Parkes  be 
old  neighbors : God  send  them  continual  frendship  with 
eche  other  in  vnity,  for  where  as  vnity  is  broken,  the 
Parke  pale  wil  not  hold,  but  fal  into  sodayn  ruine  and 
decay,  and  th%Dere  wil  scatter. 

“ miarius. 

“ I know  the  places  which  you  have  named  right  well. 
Furthermore,  I commend  your  good  zeale  that  you  beare 
to  that  worthy  country,  wishing  their  continual  vnity 
and  concord.  I desire  the  same.  For  they  be  people  of 
no  lesse  ciuility  then  of  most  auncient  good  fame  and 
worship,  descended  from  houses  of  fame,  worthy  of  me- 
mory : I meane  no  parkes,  but  people,  not  theym  which 
haue  crept  vnder  a goose  wyng,  drawing  forth  a bastarde 
sworde  no  longer  then  a wry  ting  pen,  fyghtyng  their  com- 
bate  vppon  the  backsyde  of  a shete  of  paper,  to  the  hurte 
of  many  perhaps,  and  profyte  of  none,  but  to  theiraselues 
onely.  But  of  them  speake  I,  whose  blood  hath  bene 
shed  in  the  iust  quarel  of  their  Prynces ; whose  houses 
be  builded  vppon  hard  rockes,  of  true  gotten  goodes; 
whose  dores  be  open,  keping  hospitality  according  to 
their  callyng,  who  with  the  loue.of  the  country  gard 


themselues,  and  with  iustice  defendeth  causes  of  the  pore. 
These  be  they  which  be  worthy  of  laud,  that  thus  feareth 
god:  these  be  the  right  gentlemen  : otherwyse  not.” 

E. 'J.  F. 

Old  Tom  Green.”— The  ■worthy  blacksmith 
bearing  the  above  sobriquet,  and  at  whose  expense 
the  following  rhyme  was  composed,  flourished  in 
this  neighbourhood  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century ; and  being  a harmless,  albeit  a humorous 
celebrity  in  his  immediate  sphere  of  life,  attracted 
the  notice  of  those  pert  lads  and  tiresome 
“ Hobbydehoys 
ITeither  men  nor  boys,” — 

who,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  amused  them- 
selves by  teasing  and  practically  joking  with  the 
poor  old  fellow.  His  tormentors  would  repeat 
with  unction,  and  at  the  top  of  their  voices  — 

“ Old  Tom  Green’s  as  bold  as  a lion. 

Has  a very  large  shop,  and  very  little  iron  ; 

A large  pair  of  bellows,  and  very  few  coals. 

And  the  shop  that  he  works  in’s  all  full  of  holes.” 

Vulcan  ” would  often  run  out  after  the  young 
scapegraces,  brandishing  may-be  a piece  of  red- 
hot  iron,  with  which  he  would  threaten  to  burn 
the  whiskers  off  their  ‘^cusnation  young  eyebrows”; 
but  they  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  too 
tender-hearted  to  hurt  them— thus  the  continued 
treatment.  J.  Perry. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Chaucer:  ‘^Dethe  of  Blaunche.” — To  my 
note  on  “ Fortune  ” N.  & Q.”  4“*  S.  ix.  339)  I 
wish  to  append  the  following  apposite  quotation 
from  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s  Characters  A faire 
and  happy  Milkmayd”) — 

“ . . . . when  winter  evenings  fall  early  (sitting  at 
her  merry  wheele)  she  sings  a defiance  to  the  giddy 
wheeh  of  fortune.” 

Overbury  is  leavened  throughout  with  Shake- 
speare. John  Addis,  M.A. 

An  old  Winchester  Epigram. — When  I was 
at  Winchester  College,  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  head  master  to  hear  the 
first  class  go  through  their  lesson,  and  then  give 
them  a subject  on  which  they  were  to  make  an 
epigram,  without  having  pen  or  paper,  while  he 
went  to  hear  the  second  class ; he  then  returned 
to  the  first  class  to  hear  the  epigrams  they  may 
have  made.  On  one  occasion  all  the  boys  of  the 
first  class  gave  their  epigrams  but  one;  the  head 
master  called  on  him  for  his  epigram.  (The  sub- 
ject given  had  been  “Foemina  dux  facti.”)  The 
boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  he  had  not  been  able 
to  concoct  anything  like  an  epigram,  and  drawled 
out : — 

“ Fcemina  dux  facti.  Dux  facti  foemina ! Quid  turn  ? 

Quid  turn  ? Turn  facti  fcKmina  dux  fuit.  O.” 

F.  0.  P. 

Dr.  Bollinger’s  “Fables  respecting  the 
Popes.”— There  is  a little  error  in  the  translation 
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of  Dr.  Ddllinger’s  Fables  respecting  the  Popes  of 
the  Middle  Ages  by  Mr.  Alfred  Plummer,  wbich 
may  be*  worth  correcting.  At  p.  59  we  read : — 

“ The  legend  about  the  Origin  of  the  Home  of  Colonna, 
whose  power  and  greatness  afforded  material  for  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  is  so  far  similar  in  the  mode 
of  its  birth  to  that  about  Pope  Joan,  in  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  viz.,  the  arms  of  the  house,  which  are' 
a column,  which  the  legend  endeavoured  to  explain. 
Just  as  the  lozenge  of  Saxony,  the  wheel  of  Mayence,  and 
the  virgin  of  the  Osnabruck  arms  have  c^ed  forth 
legends  to  explain  them.” 

Mr.  Plummer’s  error  is  in  translating  the  word 
raute  by  lozenge,  when  it  really  means  in  this  place 
rue.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Pauten-Krantze,  or 
Crancelin,  the  crown  of  rue,”  which  appears 
in  bend  in  the  arms  of  Saxony.  I am  at  a loss  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  virgin  of  the  Osna- 
bruck arms,”  and  suspect  an  error  here  also,  but, 
'without  the  German  text  before  me,  do  not  ven- 
ture to  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  respon- 
sible for  it,  Mr.  Plummer  or  the  venerable  Dr. 
Dollinger.  The  arms  of  Osnabruck  are  certainly 
not  a virgin.  They  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  electorate  and  see  of  Mayence,  which  are, 
gu.  a wheel  arg. ; those  of  the  see  of  Osnabruck 
being,  arg.  a wheel  gu.  It  is  possible  that  there 
maybe  some  confusion  between  “ spinning  wheel  ” 
and  spinster”  here.  Everyone  knows  the 
crown  of  rue”  legend ; and  the  story  is  interest- 
ing which  relates  how  the  arms  of  Mayence  com- 
memorate the  Archbishop  Willigis,  the  son  of  a 
wheelwright,  who,  that  he  might  never  forget 
amid  the  splendour  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar dignities  the  lowliness  of  his  birth,  had  his 
chamber  painted  with  the  device  of  the  mill- 
wheel, and  the  motto,  Willigis ! Willigis ! 
deiner  Ankunfft  nicht  vergiss  ! ” The  Osnabruck 
legend  has  not  come  under  my  notice  perhaps 
some  reader  may  supply  it.  John  Woodward. 

St.  Mary’s  Parsonage,  Montrose. 

Metjm,  Tuum,  et  Stjum  ; oe.  Every  Man  his 
Own. — In  the  epigrammatic  amber  of  1^.  & Q.” 

I do  not  find  the  following,  extracted  from  The 
News,  1826,  p.  282  : — 

“ The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  embarked  at  Liverpool  for 
Dublin,  last  week,  in  the  St.  George  steam-packet.  It  is 
rumoured,  but  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  fact, 
that  there  was  on  board  the  same  vessel  a poor  ragged 
Irishman,  who,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  a 
smattering  of  Latin,  which  he  turned  to  rather  a knavish 
account,  by  penning  the  following  significant  doggerel, 
addressed  to  the  archbishop.  Whether  the  latter  replied 
to  Pat  we  have  not  yet  ascertained : — 

‘ If  each  man  had  Suum, 

You  would  not  have  Tuum  ! * 

But  I should  get  Meum, 

And  sing  a Te  Deum. 

‘ Captain  Rock’s  Secretary.’  ” 

19,  Ampthill  Square.  C.  H.  STEPHENSON. 

• It  ought  to  have  been  Tuam,  but  that  would  not 
rhyme. — Liverpool  Mercury. 


Bell  Inscription. — Asbover  cburch,  Derby- 
shire, possesses  a peal  of  five  bells.  Three  of  them 
bear  the  jingling  couplets  so  dear  to  bell-founders 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  fourth  merely 
the  names  of  the  donor  and  the  founder ; but  the 
fifth  is  worthy  of  note  as  being,  I should  believe, 
the  only  church-bell  bearing  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte. It  is  thus  inscribed : — 

“ The  old  bell  rung  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte,  and 
broke  April  1814.  J.  and  E.  Smith,  Founders,  Chester- 
field ; George  Eaton  and  S.  Banford,  Churchwardens.” 

J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 

Gai. — In  Arnold’s  Keltic  Literature  I remember 
a foot-note  to  this  effect,  viz.,  What  is  Gai?  Is 
there  any  authority  for  this  word  gair,  to  laugh  ?” 
Living  in  Asam,  where  this  word,  in  some  form, 
is  daily  in  use,  I send  you  the  following,  i.  e. — 
Gai  = gaiety,  song,  mirth  ; gai-see  = singing ; gai- 
an  = singer.  Softening  the  g into  a J,  we  ^ft,jai  = 
joy,  triumph,  &c. ; using  the  aspirate  as  prefix  we 
get  hai  = hilarity,  mirth ; all  the  above  with 
subordinate  forms,  and  all  translated  by  the  same 
feeling,  singularly  like  the  English  too. 

S.  E.  Peal. 

The  King  oe  Smokers  : Mr.  Klaes.  — The 
following  deserves  a place  in  N.  & Q.” : — 

“A  very  beautiful  character  has,  it  seems,  lately  passed 
away  in  Holland.  Mr.  Klaes,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Smokers,  died  the  other  day  near  Rotterdam. 
Mr.  Klaes  had,  according  to  the  Belgian  papers,  amassed 
a large  fortune  in  the  linen  trade,  and  one  portion  of  a 
mansion  he  had  erected  near  Rotterdam  Avas  devoted  to 
the  arrangement  of  a collection  of  pipes,  according  to  their 
nationality  and  chronological  order.  By  his  will,  which 
he  executed  shortly  before  his  death,  he  directed  that  all 
the  smokers  of  the  country  should  be  invited  to  his  funeral, 
and  that  each  should  be  presented  Avith  10  lb.  of  tobacco 
and  two  Dutch  pipes  of  the  newest  fashion,  on  Avhich 
should  be  engraved  the  name,  arms,  and  date  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  testator.  His  relatL’es,  friends,  and  funeral 
guests  were  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  their  pipes  alight 
during  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  afterwards  to  empty 
the  ashes  from  their  pipes  on  the  coffin.  The  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  attended  to  his  last  wishes  were  to 
receive  annually  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  10  lb. 
of  tobacco  and  a small  cask  of  good  beer.  He  further 
directed  that  his  oak  coffin  should  be  lined  with  the  cedar 
of  his  old  Havana  cigar  boxes,  and  that  a box  of  French 
caporal  and  a packet  of  old  Dutch  tobacco  should  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  his  coffin.  His  favourite  pipe  was 
to  be  placed  by  his  side,  with  a box  of  matches,' a flint 
and  steel,  and  some  tinder— for,  as  he  truly  said,  there 
was  no  knowing  what  might  happen.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  deceased  gentleman  during  his  eighty  i 
5'ears  of  life  smoked  more  than  four  tons  of  tobacco  and 
had  drunk  about  500,000  quarts  of  beer.” — Pall  Mall  ! 
Gazette,  May  4,  1872. 

Charles  Vivian. 

[A  more  extended  notice  of  this  Prince  of  the  fragrant  , 
weed  appeared  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Mav  4,  1872. — j 
Ed.]  ; 

Burial  Usages. — Two  interesting  accounts  of  ? 
the  expenses  incidental  to  the  funerals  of  Scotch  ' 
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lairds  of  the  eighteenth  century  having  recently 
appeared  in  N.  & Q.”  illustrative  of  the  drinking 
habits  vrhich  seem  to  have  been  inseparably  con- 
nected with  such  ceremonials,  I send  by  way  of 
contrast  the  following  account  of  the  burial  of  a 
pauper,  extracted  from  the  statements  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  for  the  township  of  Shire- 
brook,  parish  of  Pleasley,  Derbyshire,  for  the  year 
1726-7 

for  one  going  to  order  the  Passing  Bell  to 

be  Rung 0 0 2 

for  one  going  to  Woodhouse  for  M*’  Chap- 
pell (the  rector) 0 0 2 

for  one  going  to  speak  for  the  Coffin  . .002 

for  bread  & drink  for  ym  yt  wound  her  .004 
for  wooll  for  a Shroud  . . . ,004 

for  a Coffin 0 7 6 

for  bread  and  drink  at  the  Burial  . .090 

pd  for  burial 0 2 0.” 

That  an  English  parish  should  pay  9s.  for 

refreshments  at  the  burial  of  a pauper,  is  equally 
preposterous  with  the  extravagant  wine  and  spirit 
bill  of  a Scotch  gentleman.  As  a guide  to  the 
proportionate  value  of  money  in  those  days,  I may 
add  that,  in  the  accounts  for  that  same  year,  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  charged  two  shillings,  whilst  six 
shillings  purchased  “ a tun  of  koles.” 

J.  Chaeles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper. 

Tenntsoniana. — I notice  that  Mr.  Tennyson, 
still  holding  by  his  fixed  literary  habit,  is  silently 
introducing  alterations  and  additions,  even  to  the 
extent  of  entire  poems,  into  the  library  edition  of 
his  works,  now  in  course  of  publication.  Dare  I 
utter  one  word  of  remonstrance  to  the  illustrious 
laureate  on  this  point?  Accepting  this  latest 
issue  of  his  works  as  the  author’s  own  edition,  I 
humbly  submit  that  it  was  but  fair  and  reasonable 
to  expect  that  final  alterations  and  additions  would 
be  indicated.  Otherwise,  how  am  I,  and  how  are 
ten  thousand  other  students  of  English  literature 
m distant  lands,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  really 
possess  Tennyson’s  Poems  f D.  Beaie. 

Melbourne. 

Loed  Bussell’s  Betoet  ox  Bueuett. — The 
pleasant  article  on  “ British  Parliamentary  Elo- 
quence ” in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
records  an  admirable  retort  of  Lord  Bussell’s  on 
Sir  Francis  Bnrdett,  when  the  latter,  after  turning 
Tory  and  joining  the  Carlton  Club,  was  hardy 
enough  one  night  to  sneer  at  the  cant  of  pa- 
triotism.” The  cant  of  patriotism  is  a bad 
thing,”  said  his  lordship,  “ but  I can  tell  him  a 
worse — the  re-cant  of  patriotism.”  The  joke  is 
not  original,  though  no  doubt  its  application  was 
so.  The  celebrated  Lady  Townshend  (Audrey  or 
Etheldreda  Harrison,  mother  of  the  first  marquis), 
when  asked  if  it  were  true  that  "Whitfield  had 
recanted,  replied,  ‘‘No,  sir,  he  has  only  canted.” 
{George  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries^  i.  160.) 

C.  T.  B. 


matter 

WILLIAM  HILTON  “OF  BIDICKE,  OF  THE 
BISHOPPJK  OF  DURESME”  IN  1562. 

Can  any  Durham  or  Northern  correspondent 
give  any  further  details  of  this  man’s  ill-treatment 
of  the  old  medical  writer,  William  Bulleyn,  and  of 
Lady^  Hilton,  than  Bulleyn  himself  supplies  ? He 
says  in  his  Poohe  of  Shnples,  fo.  79  back — when 
writing  of  milk  and  the  places  where  it  was  mostly 
used,  among  which  was  a place  in  the  Mountaynes 
in  the  North  called  Alston  More — 

“ This  country  was  somtime  the  land  of  a worthy 
knight,  called  syr  Thomas,  the  Baron  of  Hylton,  to 
whom  I dedicated  my  little  Booke  intituled  the  Gouern- 
ment  of  health,  promisyng  in  the  same  Booke  to  set  forth 
an  other  booke,  wherof  the  copy  perished  with  my 
Bookes,  in  shipwracke : and  when  I came  to  London,  to 
have  reuiued  my  dead  book,  one  William  Hilton,  gen- 
tleman, brother  to  the  sayd  sjn*  Thomas  Hilton,  accused 
me  of  no  lesse  cryme  then  of  most  cruel  murder  of  his 
owne  brother,  who  dyed  of  a Feuer  (sent  onely  of  God) 
among  his  owne  frends,  fynishing  his  lyfe  in  the  Christen 
fayth.  But  this  William  Hilton  caused  me  to  be  ar- 
rained  before  that  noble  Prince,  the  Dukes  grace  of  Nor- 
ffolke,  for  the  same : to  this  end,  to  haue  had  me  dyed 
shamefully  : That  with  the  couetous  Ahab  he  might  haue, 
through  false  witnes  and  periury,  obtayned  by  the  coun- 
sell of  Jezabell,  a Vineyard,  by  the  pryce  of  blood.  But 
it  is  written.  Testis  mendax  peribit,  a false  witnes  shal 
com  to  naught,  his  wicked  practise  was  wisely  espyed, 
his  follj^  deryded,  his  bloody  purpose  letted,  and  fynallye 
I was  with  Justice  deliuered.  Notwithstanding,  yet  am 
I by  the  same  William  Hilton  stil  molested  and  troubled 
as  much  as  lyeth  in  him,  to  shorten  my  dayes  by  some 
meanes  or  accidente,  who  with  neither  lawful  pollicye,  nor 
false  testimony,  cold  he  therto  accomplish  his  wicked 
intent.  Now  therfore  blame  me  not,  my  deare  frend 
Marcellus,  though  this  man  be  remembred  in  my  booke 
heare  of  health,  and  preseruing  of  lyfe,  seyng  I was  som- 
tyme  in  his  booke  of  a false  indightment,  conspyring  my 
death.  This  man  hath  letted  me,  in  so  much  that  I 
cannot  run  to  the  marke  that  I did  set  before  myne 
ej^en ; therfore  I must  make  a shorter  course,  fynishing 
with  fewer  things,  trusting  not  vnprofitable  for  the  com- 
mon welth  : whose  profjde  I doe  seeke,  and  more  would 
haue  done,  this  his  malicious  factes  excepted,  whose  malice 
doth  the  lesse  molest  mee,  beynge  a Straunger  to  him, 
seynge  hee  hath  vexed  a Ladye,  which  was  his  owne 
Brothers  Wyfe,  whose  shame,  losse,  yea  and  Bloode,  hee 
hath  sought'e  : whiche  Brothers  W5Te  redeemed  mutch  of 
hys  Lande  from  losse,  in  lendyng  him  a great  Summe  of 
Money.  And  when  this  man  should  thankfully  have 
repayed  this  lady  her  Monej^,  then  he  gratifyed  her  as  he 
did  mee.  And  so  to  conclude,  you  that  are  gentlemen 
beware  of  shameful  ingratitude,  wheras  you  haue  reaped 
comodity.  For  it  is  the  most  leprous  sicknes  agaynst 
nature,  to  doe  euil  for  good,  preferryng  a little  lucre  be- 
fore honesty,  worldly  worship,  shame,  and  fynally,  Gods 
wrath  or  vengeaunce,  due  for  such  wyckednes  agaynst 
conscience  and  nature.  For  ingratitude  doth  degenerat 
mankynde,  and  transforme  him  most  monstruously  into  an 
euil  vile  nature,  from  gentleness  into  Churlishnes.  For 
lyke  as  gentlenes  with  vertues  maketh  a very  gentleman, 
although  somtime  obscurely  borne,  so  doth  ingratitude 
blemish  and  defyle  them  which  can  brjmg  nothing  els 
for  themselues  but  Pedegrees,  lynes,  cotes,  and  standerdes, 
most  aunciently  descended,  yet  themselues  void  of  al 
goodnes.  Thus  I leaue  to  molest  thine  ears  with  him. 
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■who  hath  thus  molested  me,  profitable  to  fewe,  and  noy- 
some  to  himselfe.  A loner  of  few,  a flatterer  of  many,  a 
vessel  of  ignorance,  ful  of  ingratitude,  vnnatural  to  his 
Children,  if  that  he  spoyleth  in  lawe,  whiche  should  be 
their  reliefe : and  thus  I commend  hym  to  thys  Cata- 
plasm a,  to  his  mortify ed  conscience.  Faythles  and  fruitles 
he  is.” 


F.  J.  Fueitivall. 


MANUSCRIPT  HISTORY  OF  LONDON  ? OR  OF 
THE  INNS  OF  COURT  ? 

I have  in  my  possession  a MS.j  much  dilapi- 
dated^ which  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
History  of  London  or  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  On 
the  first  page  extant  there  is  a derivation  of  the 
name  London,  in  which  Erasmus,  Stephanus,  and 
others  are  quoted.  Further  on  London  is  said  to 
he  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  all  Europe,  the 
haven,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mart-towne  of  the 
world.”  We  have  next  a comparison  between 
London  and  Paris,  in  which  it  is  stated  that— 

“ London  is  the  richer ; 

London  is  the  more  populous  ; 

London  is  the  more  ancient.” 

The  writer,  however,  is  anxious  to  give  unto 
the  city  of  Paris  its  proper  due  without  afiecta- 
tion,”  and  adds  that — 

“ Paris  is  the  larger ; 

Paris  is  the  more  uniform  ; 

Paris  is  the  better  fortified.” 

The  leading  characteristics  of  several  other  cities 
are  quaintly  given  as  follows 
“ 1.  Rome  for  religion, 

2.  Naples  for  nobilitie, 

3.  Millaine  (Milan)  for  beauty, 

4.  Florence  for  pollieie, 

5.  Genoa  for  statelinesse, 

6.  Venice  for  ritches.” 

London  is  further  said  to  he — 

“ The  purgatorie  of  servants. 

The  hell  for  hostes, 

The  paradise  for  women.” 

The  heraldic  hearings  of  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Cornhill,  and  of 
Doctor  John  Colet,  dean  of  this  cathedral,”  are 
then  given  ; and  these  are  followed  by  a disserta- 
tion on  The  Originall  Begynnynge  of  the  Eng- 
lysche  People,  and  of  the  Kinges  and  of  Lawes, 
&c.”  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Ninus  are 
noted  in  the  margin  ; and  the  opinions  of  various 
authors  as  to  kingship,  laws,  &c.,  are  largely 
quoted  and  commented  upon.  All  this  is  followed 
by  an  essay  on  The  Begynnynge  of  Lawes  in 
general,”  and  another  on  “ The  Antiqiiitie  of  the 
Lawes  of  England.”  The  latter  article  com- 
mences thus  : — “ It  is  written  that  Brute,  the  first 
kinge  of  this  island,  wrote  a treatise  in  the  Greek 
tonge  intituled  Leges  Britannorum,  which  were 
mostly  out  of  the  sapp  and  sweetnesse  of  the 
Trojan  lawes  in  Asia.”  The  writer  then  notices 
the  laws  in  existence  here  during  the  reign  of 


Claudius  Caesar,  and  enters  largely  into  those 
which  we  are  said  to  have  derived  from  the 
Druids.  The  progress  of  the  law  is  then  traced 
through  Saxon  and  Norman  times  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  early  Stuarts,  and  the  writings  of  the 
principal  lawyers  are  noticed  in  detail.  “ Statute 
Lawes  ordayned  by  Parliament  Courts  ” are  next 
considered,  and  the  usages  in  the  various  courts 
are  stated  at  some  length.  A list  of  the  various 
officers  of  lawe,”  and  “ the  manner  of  creation 
of  a professor  of  our  common  lawes,  unto  the 
estate  and  degree  of  a serjeant  at  lawe,”  occur  in 
succeeding  pages.  The  latter  portion  of  the  MS. 
appears  to  contain  rules  and  regulations  for  one  of 
the  inns  of  court.  There  are  also  entries  concern- 
ing the  purchase  of  cloth  for  the  serjeants' 
habites,”  &c.,  together  with  the  provisions  served 
at  some  of  the  tables.  The  above  may  suffice  for 
identification  : and  I would  now  ask  whether  any 
such  work  has  ever  been  printed ; and  if  so,  what 
is  the  work,  and  who  was  its  author  ? 

T.  T.  Wilkinson. 


Ballad:  Song.— -At  concerts  I often  observe 

Ballad  : Mr.  — ” ; Song : Mr.  — Will 
one  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  a clear  defini- 
tion of  each  ? H.  G. 

[The  name  of  Ballad  is  of  Italian  origin  (hallate),  and 
meant  originally  a dance-song.  The  ballad  is.  a kind  of 
poem  very  difficult  to  characterise.  In  the  course  of  cen- 
turies it  has  undergone  various  transformations.  It  is 
now  considered  a kind  of  popular  song,  containing  the 
recital  of  some  action,  adventure,  or  intrigue ; as  the 
deeds  of  warriors,  or  the  adventures  of  lovers.- — -The 
term  Song  is  applied  to  either  a short  poetical  or  musical 
composition  ; but  most  frequently  to  both  in  union.] 

Chadcee  Qdeky. —There  are  two  allusions  in 
Lydgate’s  poems  that  require  explanation : 

1.  Who  was  “ Gentyl  Molyns  ” ? 

2.  What  is  the  Devynale  par  Pycard  ” ? 

(1.)  I would  suggest  that,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  “ Sainte  Eleyne,”  the  reference  may  he  to 
Dame  Alianore  Molines,  the  wife  of  Robert  Hun- 
gerford,  who  was  created  Baron  Molines  in  her 
right  [1445-1463].  He  was  a staunch  Lancas- 
trian ; his  grandfather,  the  first  Lord  Hungerford, 
had  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  conferred  special  favours  on  the  town 
of  Hungerford,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Donnington  Castle,  where  Thomas  Chaucer  is  said 
to  have  resided.  The  latter  survived  till  1434-5 
(see  “ N.  & Q.”  4***  S.  iv.) ; hut  was  not  the  period 
of  his  prosperity  after  Geoffrey’s  death  F 

2.  Has  ‘^Pycard”  any  reference  to  the  Philippa 
Pykard  of  43  Ed.  III.,  who  was  long  supposed  to 
he  Geoffrey’s  wife  ? The  coincidence  is  of  interest. 

A.  H. 

Chuech  Family.— During  the  siege  of  Derry  a 
Major  William  Church  was  killed  when  leading 
a sally  against  the  besiegers,  and  his  son  .... 
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Church  was  wounded  in  the  hand  at  the  same 
time.  The  Irish  Churches  had  a tradition  in  the 
last  century  that  their  forefathers  had  migrated 
from  England.  Do  they  derive  from  * the  Shrop- 
shire family,  whose  elder  branch  has  run  out  into 
females,  but  several  of  whose  younger  sons,  in 
more  than  one  generation,  are  unaccounted  for  in 
the  history  of  that  county  ? W.  M.  H.  C. 

Miss  Edgae  is  author  of  Tranquillity  and  other 
Poems,  and  Translations,  8vo  (Dundee,  1810;  2nd 
edition,  1824,  Edinburgh).  Can  any  one  give  me 
the  date  of  this  lady’s  death,  or  any  further  parti- 
culars respecting  her  ? I believe  she  was  a relative 
of  the  Kev.  Henry  Edgar,  minister  of  the  epis- 
copal church,  Arbroath,  who  in  1759  was  conse- 
crated as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  White.  Bishop 
Edgar  died  on  Aug.  22,  1768.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  second  edition  of  Miss  Edgar’s 
Poems  (1824)  I find  the  names  of  Bishop  Lowe, 
Bishop  Gleig,  Bishop  Sandford,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  R. 

‘^Exteacts  eeom:  a Naeeative,”  etc. — Can 
you  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  author  of 
an  8vo  volume,  published  in  London,  and  entitled 

“ Extracts  from  a Narrative  of  the  Conversion  of  an 
Asiatic  Prince  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and  from  Letters 
on  Religious  Subjects,”  pp.  viii.  183  ? 

No  date  is  given,  but  the  work  probably  ap- 
peared about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  subscribers  were  chiefly  Irish. 

Abhba. 

Featj-Hoxba. — In  an  article  of  The  Cornhill 
for  May,  1872,  on  “Frau-Holda,  the  Teutonic 
Goddess,”  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  her 
name  to  Friday,  allusion  is  made  to  the  popular 
superstition  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day,  with 
the  observation  that  in  some  nooks  and  corners 
it  is  still  considered  the  proper  day  for  marriage, 
thus  implying  a traditionary  remembrance  of  the 
goddess.  1 have  made  a large  collection  of  pro- 
verbs, but  have  never  yet  met  with  one  to  this 
efiect,  and  should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  con- 
tributors who  could  furnish  me  with  one.  A.  S. 

[According  to  Lilly,  Friday  is  the  day  of  Venus,  which 
he  tells  us  is  a fortunate  planet.  Mr.  Watson,  the  city 
chamberlain  of  Glasgow,  says  “J!t  is  a well-established 
fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  marriages  in  Glasgow  are 
celebrated  on  Friday.”  (“  N.  & Q.”  2^'^  S.  xii.  491 ; 4*^^  S. 
v.  74.)  Consult  also  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  i.  42,  and 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  1849,  ii.  60.] 

Maegaeet  Haevet. — Can  any  of  your  New- 
castle readers  give  me  any  information  regarding 
Margaret  Harvey,  author  of  Lay  of  the  MinstreVs 
Laughter  (a  poem,  8vo,  1814),  and  Monody  on  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  1818  ? She  also  wrote  Ray- 
mond de  Percy,  a drama  in  three  acts,  1822.  This 
play  was  performed  in  Sunderland. 

K.  IXGLIS. 


Godpeey  Higgins.  — This  learned  author  of 
Celtic  Lruids,  Anacalypsis,  Horce  Sahhaticce,  &c., 
died  in  the  year  1833  at  his  residence,  Skellow 
Grange,  near  Doncaster.  The  first  volume  of  Ana- 
calypsis contained  a biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Higgins,  but  not  his  portrait ; for  he  stated,  “ I am 
not  vain  of  my  personal  appearance,  and  therefore 
I shall  not  present  the  reader  with  my  likeness.” 
The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  xviii.  438, 
contained  a memoir  of  Mr.  Higgins,  but  no  por- 
trait of  him.  Is  there  one  to  be  seen  ; if  so,  in 
whose  possession  is  it  ? Che.  Cooke. 

London, 

SiE  Chaeles  Villavince  Hudson,  Baet. — 
When  and  where  did  this  baronet  die,  and  where 
is  he  buried  ? It  was  some  time  about  1854, 1855, 
or  1856.  Who  were  his  near  relatives  ? 

Chaeles  Mason. 

3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park. 

Indian  Impostoe. — 

“ A.D.  1615,  a false  Christ  arose  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Portuguese  3 ems.”-— Remarks  on  Ec- 
clesiastical History^  by  John  Jortin,  D.D,,  1805,  ii.  190. 

From  what  authority  was  the  above  statement 
derived  ? R.  R.  W.  E. 

Inditsteiods,  — In  Whitelock’s  Memorials,  p. 
34,  fol.  1732,  this  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  in- 
tentional, and  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
de  industrid.  He  says — 

“ That  his  commission  from  the  king  was  but  to  de- 
mand six  subsidies  ; and  that  his  mistake  in  requiring 
twelve  subsidies  was  industrious,  and  on  purpose  to  raise 
the  house  to  animosity.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  word  was  com- 
monly so  used  at  this  period.  I have  met  with 
no  other  instance.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  London  Univeesity.  ■ — Faculties  of 

Literature  ” and  ‘‘  Science  ” have  been  lately 
established  by  this  flourishing  University.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  allow  me  to  ask  why  the 
same  University  should  not  have  a faculty  of 
Music,  with  an  Academy  attached  to  it,  and 
authority  to  confer  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Music  ? Surely  London  is  a more  suit- 
able school  for  music — both  secular  and  eccle- 
siastic— than  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
“Knight  ” our  London  musicians,  but  I humbly 
conceive  that  if  degrees  in  music  could  emanate 
from  the  London  University  the  honours  would 
be  of  more  value  than  any  regal  ones, 

VlATOE  (1). 

Napoleon  at  Wateeloo. — From  an  article  in 
the  last  Edinburgh  Review  it  appears  that  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  visiting  the  field  of  Waterloo 
not  long  after  the  battle,  found  still  remaining 
there  a movable  scafiblding,  sixty  feet  high,  from 
which  the  emperor  had  surveyed  the  wreck  of  his 
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fortunes.  Up  tliis  Bell  climbed,  and  afterwards 
thus  wrote : — ■ 

“ The  view  magnificent.  I was  only  one-third  up  the 
machine,  yet  it  was  a giddy  height.  Here  Buonaparte 
stood  surveying  the  field.  ...  I was  filled  with 
admiration  of  a man  of  his  habit  of  body  who  could  stand 
perched  on  a height  of  sixty-five  feet  above  everything, 
and  contemplate,  see,  and  manage  such  a scene.” 

Most  people  picture  ‘^Napoleon  at  Waterloo” 
in  a very  different  attitude  from  that  which  Sir 
C.  Bell  had  in  his  mind.  It  would  be  most  in- 
teresting' to  learn — and  there  must  be  many  who 
can  tell  us — all  about  this  curious  machine,  and 
particularly  the  use  actually  made  of  it  by  the 
emperor  on  that  eventful  day.  Did  he  resort  to  a 
similar  contrivance  on  previous  occasions  ? One 
may  fancy  it  a sort  of  link  in  the  chain  of  look- 
outs between  our  King  Edward’s  windmill  at 
Cressy  and  the  balloon  of  present  warfare. 

J.  H.  I.  Oakley. 

Marine  Ketreat,  Penzance. 

Picture  attributed  to  Kaeeaelle  Menus. — 
A picture  of  the  Nativity  was  presented  by  the 
late  Lady  Boynton  to  Winterton  church  (Lin- 
colnshire) about  1842.  When  she  bought  it  she 
had  with  it  a voucher  worded  as  follows : — 

“This  beautiful  Flemish  picture,  painted  by  Raffael 
Mengs,  represents  the  Holy  Family,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Eliza- 
beth, the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Infant  Saviour,  who  is  reyjre- 
sented  in  the  act  of  taking  an  apple  from  St.  Elizabeth 
(the  emblem  of  the  fall  of  mankind),  attended  by  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  who  is  looking  on  with  a countenance 
beaming  with  love  and  devotion  at  the  Infant  Saviour. 
In  the  distance  is  seen  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. — August  18, 1842.  This  picture  was  late  in 
the  possession  of  John  Attwood,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Harwich, 
whose  collection  I got  it  from. — August  Westby.” 

I should  be  glad  of  any  information  respecting 
Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Westby  which  would  assist 
one  in  forming  adjudgment  as  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  above.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hail,  Durham. 

“ Political  Fame.” — A short  essay  published 
in  1847  by  Pickering  5 is  it  known  by  whom  it 
was  written  ? W.  P. 

Was  Prior  a Clergyman? — The  Bdinbimjh 
reviewer  of  Tyerman’s  Life  of  Wesley,  in  the  num- 
ber for  January  last,  speaks  slightingly  of  the 
morality  of  ‘'an  age  that  could  delight  in  the 
plays  of  Congreve,  and  welcome  (especially  from 
a clergyman)  such  poems  as  Prior’s.”  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  parenthetical  sentence  ? It 
certainly  has  escaped  the  attention  of  all  Prior’s 
biographers  that  Matthew  ever  took  orders,  al- 
though he  held  by  his  fellowship  of  St.  John’s  to 
the  last.  Has  the  reviewer,  in  his  literary  re- 
searches, lighted  upon  the  record  of  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Prior,  B.  A.?  Let  it  be  added 
that  the  inference  as  to  the  morality  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  founded  exclusively  on  the  popu- 


larity of  Congreve  and  Prior,  is  an  inept  piece  of 
reasoning  not  worthy  of  the  JEdinhurgh  Review.  \ 

D.  Blair.  i 

Melbourne.  j 

flu  1686  Prior  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  j 
Cambridge,  and  was  shortly  after  chosen  fellow  of  St.  j 
John’s  College.  In  1700  the  university  conferred  on  him  j 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  took  orders,  as  in  1701  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive of  East  Grinstead  in  Sussex.] 

Smyth  Family  Crest. — Is  the  following  crest 
borne  by  any  of  the  Smyths  but  those  of  Rath- 
coursey,  co.  Cork  ? — 

“ Uppon  his  helmet  on  a torse  golde  and  geules,  an 
arme  couppe  the  sieve  party  pr  pall  golde  and  geules 
holding  in  his  hande  a griffins  hedd  rased  asure(z?), 
bekid  golde,  langued,  eyed,  and  ered  geules.” 

I copy  the  above  from  the  original  grant. 

John  J.  Smyth. 

Eathcoursey  Cottage. 

Spoeeish. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell, 
me  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this  word  ? I 
have  met  with  it  twice  in  the  Sketches  by  Boz  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  cannot  remember  to  have  met 
with  it  anywhere  else.  In  “ Horatio.S parkins  ” he 
speaks  of  a Mr.  Flamwell  as  “a  little  spoffish 
man,”  and  again  in  “The  Steam  Excursion”  he 
describes  Mr.  Percy  Noakes  as  “ smart,  spoffish, 
and  eight-and-twenty.”  Webster,  who  cites 
Dickens  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  “ earnest  and 
active  in  matters  of  no  moment,”  and  derives  it 
from  “ spoffle  ” — a word  which  looks  invented  for 
the  nonce.  C.  T.  B. 

Stradlings  oe  St.  Donats. — William  Cadogan 
.(grandfather  of  William,  Earl  Cadogan,  a promi- 
nent diplomatist  and  general  under  Anne  and 
George  I.)  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  dying  March 
14,  1661,  was  buried  at  Trim.  On  his  monument 
there  his  mother  is  stated  to  have  been  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Stradling,  of  Merthur-Mawr, 
in  Glamorganshire,  “ filii  Roberti  fratris  j unions 
Domini  Thomse  Stradling  de  Castro  Sancto  Do- 
nati  equitis  aurati.” 

According  to  Burke’s  JExtinct  Baronetage  this 
Robert  “ left  a son,  who  died  s.  p.,  and  seven  daugh- 
ters his  coheirs.” 

The  male  line  of  Robert  was  no  doubt  extinct 
on  the  death  of  the  famous  Sir  Edward  Stradling 
in  1609,  as  St.  Donats  Castle  passed  to  a more 
distant  branch.  But  I shall  be  grateful  to  any 
correspondent  who  can  confirm  or  correct  the 
statement  on  the  Cadogan  monument  at  Trim. 

Gort. 

Sublime  Porte. — Will  any  one.  tell  an  igno- 
rant man  the  precise  meaning  of  this  phrase  ? In 
The  Times  of  Saturday  I read  : “ Constantinople, 
May  16.  The  Sultan  made  yesterday  his  annual 
visit  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and”  said  so-and-so. 
One  is  accustomed  to  hear  people  speak  of  the 
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Sublime  Porte  as  they  do  of  the  Holy  See  or  tbe 
Court  of  St.  James’s,  but  in  The  Times  the  phrase 
seems  to  be  used  in  its  primary  sense,  and  this  is 
what  I want  to  get  at.  A.  R. 

[The  origin  of  the  name  Sublime  Porte  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  ancient  Oriental  custom  of  making  the  gates 
of  cities  and  of  kings’  palaces  places  of  assembly  in  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of  government  and  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  The  Sublime  Porte  (Lofty  Gate), 
or  principal  outer  gate  of  the  seraglio,  is  the  place  whence 
the  hatti  scheriffs,  or  imperial  edicts,  are  usually  issued.] 

Sundry  Queries. — 1.  Where  in  Punch  shall  I 
look  for  a parody  of  Swinburne’s  ‘‘  Ballad  of  Bur- 
dens” ? The  most  likely  line  to  recall  it  is— 

“ Thy  red  right  hand  shall  reek  beneath  the  white.” 

2.  What  is  the  full  title  of  the  novel  which 
suggested  ‘‘  Fragoletta  ” ? 

3.  Where  is  the  legend  of  St.  Dorothy  first 
mentioned  in  literature  ? 

4.  Where  can  I find  what  one  often  hears  praised 
as  the  parody  ” of  Locksley  Hall  ” ? 

Junior  Student. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Tanistrt.  — What  is  the  derivation  of  this 
word  ? It  denotes,  according  to  Chambers, 

“ an  ancient  municipal  law  or  tenure,  which  allotted  the 
inheritance  of  lands,  castles,  &c.,  held  bj’-  this  tenure  to 
the  oldest  and  most  worthy  and  capable  person  of  the 
deceased’s  name  and  blood,  without  any  regard  to  proxi- 
mity.” 

It  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Janies  I. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

[Tanistry  (Irish  tanaisteachd)  was  the  ancient  law 
prevalent  among  the  Gaelic  Celts,  by  which  the  brother 
of  a deceased  monarch  inherited  the  throne  in  preference 
to  the  son  or  direct  descendant.  The  individual  enjoying 
this  right  was  termed  the  “tanist”  {tanaiste),  and,  as 
heir  presumptive,  seems  to  have  been  invested  with  the 
dignity  in  his  predecessor’s  lifetime,  as  in  the  election  of 
the  king  of  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  the  old  German 
empire.  The  word  tanist  means  nothing  more  than  the  lord 
or  governor  of  a country,  from  tan,  a region  or  territory, 
and  is  doubtless  allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  thegen,  or 
thane.  Tan  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Greek 
See  O’Reilly’s  Irish  and  Armstrong’s  Gaelic  dictionaries, 
voce  “ Tanaiste.”  See  also  Chalmers’s  Caledonia  (vol.  i.) 
with  the  references  in  index,  in  which  an  account  is  given 
of  this  singular  custom,  as  transplanted  by  the  Irish-Scots 
to  Scotland.  See  “ N.  & Q.”  3'’^  S.  vii.  3*92.] 

Jo.  W^ESTON,  Esq.— In  1667,  Herringman,  tbe 
well-known  London  tbeatrical  bookseller,  pub- 
lished — 

“ The  Amazon  Queen ; or,  the  Amours  of  Thalestris 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  A Tragi-Comedy.  By  Jo.  Wes- 
ton, Esquire.  Licensed  Feb.  1666-7.  Roger  I’Estrange.” 
London,  Jto. 

In  tbe  Biographia  Bramatica  no  account  is 
given  of  tbe  author.  May  be  not  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Portland,  of 
whose  cupidity  and  profusion  a most  amusing 
account  will  be  be  found  in  tbe  first  volume  of 
Clarendon  ” ? J.  M. 


MISliRERE  CARVINGS. 

(4**^  S.  ix.  405.) 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  correspondents  of 
^^N.&Q.”  to  find  that  Mr.  Boutell  is  engaged  on 
a work  illustrating  tbe  much-neglected  subject  of 
misefere  carvings,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  are  tbe  results  of  bis  inquiries  into  tbe  causes 
which  led  to  their  production.  I have  examined 
all  which  have  come  in  my  way,  occasionally 
making  drawings  of  them,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  conviction  that,  whilst  many  are  due 
to  mere  wanton  exuberance  of  fancy  on  the  part  of 
the  carver,  many  others  contain  satirical  allusions 
more  or  less  overt  to  the  abuses  existing  in  the 
church,  and  to  the  evil  lives  of  some  of  her  minis- 
ters. In  the  Intermediaire  des  Chercheurs  et  Cu- 
rieux  is  a reference  to  Plutarch  {^Sympos.  iv.  5) 
bearing  on  the  kindred  subject  of  the  grotesque 
figures  on  gargoyles,  which  leads  the  writer  to 
think  that  these  were  propitiatory  and  not  sati- 
rical. The  passage  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Egyp- 
tians put  lions’  heads  on  the  nozzles  of  their  foun- 
tains, so  that  when  the  sun  passed  through  the 
sign  of  the  Lion,  the  Nile  might  bring  abundant 
water  to  their  fields. 

The  theory  that  the  carvings  are  in  the  main 
satirical  is  supported  by  numerous  carvings  in 
other  positions  in  churches,  where  the  intention 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Witness  those  in  the  portal 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  many  other  churches  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Boutell’s 
query:  the  first  figure  appears  to  correspond  in 
all  respects  with  that  of  St.  John,  the  small  bird 
and  the  collared  creature  excepted.  It  will  be 
found,  I think,  that  the  supporters  or  side  compo- 
sitions rarely  have  any  relation  to  the  central 
group.  Rabbits  are  constantly  introduced  into 
early  engravings,  “ apropos  des  bottes,”  as  for  ex- 
ample in  Koberger’s  German  Bible  of  1483,  where 
a rabbit  is  popping  its  head  out  of  a little  hole  on 
Mount  Sinai  during  a very  solemn  interview,  and 
another  is.seen  making  head  against  a greyhound 
at  the  moment  of  the  spearing  of  Absalom.  I 
was  much  amused  by  the  second  figure  referred 
to  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  made  a sketch  for 
reference.  A curious  engraving  will  be  found  in 
the  1577  edition  of  Holinshed,  representing  Boa- 
dicea  gorgeously  apparelled  with  a rabbit  tucked 
under  her  arm,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
animal  in  the  text,  and  I have  not  been  able 
to  discover  why  it  was  there  delineated.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  punishment  of  riding  on 
a ram  was  instituted  for  the  punishment  of  incon- 
tinent widows.  (See  a most  amusing  letter  in 
The  Spectator,  No.  623,  which  appears  to  be  based 
on  an  existent  custom.) 

Some  of  the  carvings  will  be  found  to  be  con- 
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nected  with  the  bestiaries  so  popular  in  the 
twelfth-fourteenth  centuries,  e,  g.  the  spirited 
fight  between  the  lion  and  dragon  at  Worcester. 
In  others,  notably  in  one  at  Malvern,  grylli  are 
displayed  having  monastic  heads  and  raiment. 
fThe  carvings  in  the  choir  of  Rouen  cathedral  are 
more  artistic  than  most  of  those  which  I have 
seen  in  our  English  churches.  I have  sketches  of 
two,  which  are  at  Me.  Boxjtbll’s  service,  but  I 
think  that  if  he  has  not  already  obtained  drawings 
of  these  the  sea  visit  would  amply  repay  him. 

J.  Eliot  HoDSKm. 

West  Derby,  Liverpool. 


In  the  Worcester  series,  figure  1,  I should  be 
inclined  to  think  intended  for  St.  John  the  Apostle 
and  Evangelist.  As  an  Evangelist  he  is  writing 
in  a large  book.  The  large  bird  at  his  feet  is  pro- 
bably an  eagle,  the  well-known  emblem  of  the 
Evangelist.  What  this  bird  holds  in  his  beak  is, 
I suppose,  the  ink-horn  which  is  often  represented 
as  suspended  from  the  eagle’s  beak  in  pictures  of 
St.  John.  The  bird  of  smaller  size  may  be  the 
partridge,  which  St.  John  is  recorded  to  have  had 
as  a favourite ; but  I cannot  account  for  its  head 
being  in  the  mouth  of  some  creature,  as  if  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed,  unless  it  is  intended 
to  signify  that  under  the  saint’s  protection  the  pet 
bird  would  still  he  safe.  In  an  old  MS.  of  frag- 
ments I have  seen  the  devil  represented  as  attacked 
by  the  saint’s  eagle,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  creature  here  attempting  to  swallow  the 
smaller  bird  is  meant  for  the  evil  spirit. 

R C.  H. 


Me.  J.  Gough  Nichols  says  that  he  has  met 
with  no  misericordes  with  inscriptions  except 
those  at  Whalley.  There  are  three  at  Beverley 
minster.  My  notes  of  them  were  hurriedly  taken 
and  are  imperfect,  so  I have  waited  to  see  if  any 
one  else  would  say  anything  about  them,  but  as 
no  one  bas  done  so  I send  what  I can.  The 
misericorde  of  the  middle  stall,  upper  row,  north 
side,  has  a shield  of  arms  in  the  middle,  and  on 
the  “ horns  ” respectively  a dove,  round  which  is 
written  Arma  Wilhelmi  Fait  (?)  doctoris,”  and 
an  eagle,  round  which  the  inscription  continues 
Thesaurarii  hujus  Ecclesie,  1520,”  the  date  being 
in  Arabic  figures.  On  the  misericorde  in  the  cor- 
responding position  on  the  south  side  is  a shield 
inscribed  in  the  horns  “ Arma  magistri  Thome  j 
Bowington  (?)  precentoris  huj  us  ecclesie.”  I think, 
but  am  not  certain,  for  in  this  I write  from  me- 
mory, that  on  the  last-named  misericorde  there  is 
a rebus  of  a dog  and  barrel.  On  another,  in  the 
upper  row,  north  side,  near  the  west  end,  is  the 
inscription  ‘‘  Johannes  Webe(?)  j clericus  fabrici.” 
Some  of  the  words  are  contracted,  hut  I have 
here  filled  them  up.  I am  in  no  case  absolutely 
certain  about  the  names  j the  first  two  are  no  doubt 


verifiable  by  any  one  who  has  leisure  to  search,  i 
I am  no  herald,  hut  will  try  to  describe  the  arms  ' 
intelligibly.  The  treasurer’s  have  a fess,  on  which  I 
is  half  a sun  issuing  from  the  upper  edge,  and  i 
two  martlets  in  chief  and  one  in  base.  The  pre-  ! 
center’s  are  quarterly : in  the  first  and  fourth  are  j 
three  rectangular  objects  in  a row,  each  with  a i 
square  thing  above  it  like  a dot  to  an  i.  On  the  i 
second  and  third  quarter  is  a chevron  between  i 
three  mullets.  I 

There  is  a fox  preaching  to  geese  at  Etching-  { 
ham  in  Sussex. 

In  the  parish  church  of  Heminghorough,  between 
Selby  and  Howden,  is  one  misericorde  which  de- 
serves notice  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form  and 
early  date.  Its  carving  consists  of  early  Eng- 
lish ” foliage  completely  relieved  from  the  ground, 
the  seat  being  merely  a thin  shelf.  It  is  the  only 
one  left  in  fifteen  stalls,  the  lightness  of  their  I 
form  no  doubt  having  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  others.  These  stalls  certainly  do  not  belong 
to  their  present  place  nor  to  any  parish  church, 
and  they  very  closely  resemble,  if  they  are  not  i 
identical  in  form  with,  those  still  remaining  at  ; 
Selby  Abbey,  from  whence,  I am  strongly  of 
opinion,  they  have  been  removed.  At  Selby  no 
misericordes  are  left.  1 

I will  conclude  with  a query.  What  is  the 
meaning,  origin,  and  date  of  introduction  of  the 
word  miserere  as  applied  to  these  seats?  The 
name  I have  used  seems  more  in  accordance  with 
ancient  usage.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite.  ; 

Among  the  misereres  in  Bristol  cathedral  is  a | 
very  interesting  example  of  the  fox  preaching  to 
geese.  It  is  in  the  stalls  on  the  south  side  of  the  | 
choir,  and  has  been  engraved  in  Leversedge’s  Misr  \ 
tory  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  I shall  be  happy  to  | 
draw  it  for  Me.  Boutell  if  he  desires  it. 

JOHH  WoObWAKD. 


Me.  Boutell  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
the  last  volume,  of  N.  & Q.,”  in  which  he  will 
find  much  information  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
At  p.  640  is  a paper  by  Chafcelloe  Haeing- 
TOH  on  the  stalls  at  St.  David’s  and  Exeter.  D. 


Some  miserere  stalls  remain  in  St.  Clement’s 
church.  Sandwich,  as  well  as  the  large  collection 
in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Minster  alluded  to 
by  Me.  Boutell.  T.  E.  Winningtof. 


A very  curious  carving  on  a miserere  exists  in 
that  most  interesting  hut  little  known  church,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  David’s.  I imagine  it  was  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  ‘'denial  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity.” 

A fox  in  priestly  vestments  is  seated  on  one  end 
of  a bench  or  form,  and  is  holding  out  the  paten 
to  a goose,  who  wears  a (to  me)  nondescript  high 
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head-dress,  whilst  behind  him,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed from  the  goose,  is  an  ample  flagon  or  jar. 
I have  a rough  but  tolerably  accurate  sketch  of 
this,  which  is  at  Mb.  Boutell’s  service  should  he 
desire  it.  H.  H.  W. 

10,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Me.  Botjtell  will  find  an  example  of  a fox 
preaching  to  geese  on  a miserere  in  the  choir  of 
the  minster  at  Beverley,  the  fourth  from  the  west 
end,  on  the  cantoris  side.  In  4**^  S.  viii.  will  be 
found  much  information  concerning  misereres 
likely  to  be  of  use,  and  at  p.  439  of  the  same 
volume  a further  description  of  those  in  Beverley 
Minster  contributed  by  me. 

JOHl^  PiCKEOED,  M,A. 

Hungate  Street,  Pickering. 

A very  fine  set  (between  sixty  and  seventy  in 
number)  exists  in  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 
They  were  converted  into  desks  for  the  stalls  hy 
James  Wyatt  about  ninety  years  ago.  They  are 
well  worthy  of  your  correspondent’s  attention ; 
some  of  the  carving  is  of  wonderful  delicacy  and 
excellence.  C.  M. 

[Communications  on  this  subject  will  reach  the  Eev. 
C.  Boutbll  if  addressed  to  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Aldis, 
Photographer,  High  Street,  Worcester.] 


HOUSTOUN  OF  HOUSTOUX. 

(4^**  S.  ix.  407.) 

Houstoun,  or  Hew’s-town,  was  a large  fief  of 
the  barony  of  Benfrew,  holding  under  the  High 
Stewarts  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  the  Scottish 
throne  in  1370-1,  became  a parish,  and,  in  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century  when  a general  ar- 
rangement of  the  boundaries  of  parishes  took 
lace,  was  united  to  Kilallan,  lying  on  its  western 
oundary,  and  which  till  this  time  was  itself  a 
'separate  parish.  The  original  name,  however, 
iwas  not  Hewstoun,  but  Ki] peter:  the  change 
'.having  taken  place  upon  a Hew  de  Padvinan  (a 
I parish  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  now 
■called  Pitenain)  having  obtained  a transfer  of  this 
■barony  from  Baldwin  de  Bigre,  sheriff  of  Lanark, 
jin  the  reign  of  Mai.  IV. ; and  Geo.  Crawfurd,  in 
ibis  History  of  Menfrew shire  (published  in  1710), 

! remarks  that  this  barony  “continueth  with  them 
i(the  Houstouns)  in  the  male  line  to  this  day.” 
ifo  that  History^  and  to  Semple  and  Robertson’s 
jiontinuations  thereof  (published  in  1782  and  1818 
respectively),  your  correspondent  is  referred  for  a 
ijleduction  of  the  family  down  to  its  close  in  the 
■iineal  male  line  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Hous- 
I 'uun  in  1751.  His  father,  who  was  also  Sir  John, 

I lied  in  insolvent  circumstances  in  1722  ; and  the 
ion  sold  the  estate,  about  1740,  to  his  maternal 
incle  Sir  John  Schaw  of  Greenock,  and  it  never 
eturned  to  any  Houstoun. 


It  is  not  known  exactly  upon  whom  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  family  in  the  male  line  devolved 
upon  the  death  of  this,  the  last  baronet.  But  it 
is  a fact  that  he  made  his  kinsman,  George  Houa- 
toun  of  Johnstoun,  hy  will,  his  general  disponee, 
excluding, the  son  of  his  elder  sister  Helen,  then 
deceased,  as  well  as  Anne,  his  other  sister,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Cuninghame  of  Enterkine,  although 
alive.  And  some  two  years  ago  that  representation 
has  been  established,  by  proceedings  adopted  in 
the  Lord  Lyon  Court,  to  be  in  the  person  of  George 
L.  Houstoun,  the  present  young  Laird  of  John- 
stoun, and  who  was  thereby  authorised  td  assume 
the  title,  and  arms  of  Houstoun  of  that  Ilk.  The 
Laird  of  Johnstoun  deduces  his  descent  from 
George,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Ludovick  Houstoun, 
Knt.,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Patrick  Maxwell 
of  Newark-on-the-Clyde,  near  Port  Glasgow.  It 
was  Sir  Patrick,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Ludovick, 
who  was  created  a baronet  by  patent  dated  the 
last  of  February,  1668.  Sir  Ludovick  having  ac- 
quired the  estate  of  Johnstoun,  now  called  Milliken, 
in  the  parish  of  Kiibarchan,  and  long  possessed  by 
the  Nisbets,  who  were  succeeded  hy  a cadet  of  the 
family  of  Ellerslie,  the  Wallaces,  gave  it  to  hia 
son  George  (Crawford’s  Hist.),  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Alex.  Cuninghame  of  Craigends 
(a  cadet  of  Mlmaurs  before  1474) ; and  had  issue 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  George  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ludovick,  who  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  James  Walkingshaw  of  that  Ilk,  and 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
son  George  succeeded  ; and  it  was  he  who  sold 
Johnstoun  to  James  Milliken  in  1733,  who  applied 
Milliken,  Ms  own  surname,  to  the  estate  of  John- 
stoun ; George  Houstoun  at  the  same  time  being, 
by  agreement,  allowed  to  retain  and  transfer  the 
name  Johnstoun  to  his  other  estate  of  Easter- 
Cochran,  in  Paisley  parish,  and  which  immedi- 
ately adjoins  on  the  east.  George  Houstoun  dying 
unmarried,  was  succeeded  hy  the  son  of  his  only 
brother  Ludovick,  and  Jean  Rankin,  hy  name 
George;  and  the  latter  having  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Macdowall,  second  of  Castle- 
semple,  had  by  her  two  sons— Ludovick  and  Wil- 
liam Macdowall.  Ludovick,  the  eldest,  succeeded. 
He  married  — — Stirling,  daughter  of  Stirling  of 
Kippendavie  (or  Kippenross  ?),  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  had  a son  George,  who  for  some  years  repre- 
sented . Renfrewshire  in  Parliament ; but  he  died 
young  and  unmarried,  survived  by  his  father, 
who  also  survived  his  brother  William.  And 
upon  Ludovick’s  death,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  at  his  seat  of  Johnstone  Castle,  the  eldest  son 
of  William,  by  a daughter  of  Col.  Russell,  suc- 
ceeded ; who  is  the  present  Laird  of  Johnstoun  as 
well  as  Houstoun  of  that  Ilk, 

The  representative  of  this  family  in  the  female 
line  is  believed  to  he  the  present  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Renfrewshire,  Sir  M.  R.  S.  Stewart,  of  Black- 
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hall  and  Greenock,  Bart. ; he  being  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Helen  (Helenora  ?),  the  eldest  sister 
of  Sir  John  Houstoun,  the  last  baronet,  and  who 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Michael  Stewart  in  1738. 

Of  Sir  William  Houston  nothing  is  known  to 
ns  except  what  is  derived  from  Burke’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage^  1862.  L.  L. 


THE  PLANT  BASIL. 

(4*1*  S.  ix.  408.) 

At  the  above  reference  mention  is  made  of  one  of 
Keats’s  poems,  in  which  the  lady  is  made  to  bury 
the  heart  of  her  dead  lover  in  a pot  of  basil  which 
she  kept  near  her.”  I am  not  acquainted  with 
the  poem  alluded  to ; ' but  if  every  one  has  his 
own,  the  story  of  the  pot  of  basil  belongs  to  Boc- 
cacio,  and  will  be  found,  with  a little  variation, 
in  the  Giornata  quarta,  Novella  V.  The  story  is 
briefly  this : — 

There  were  three  young  men,  merchants  in 
Messina,  who  had  lost  their  parents,  and  had  a 
young  unmarried  sister  living  with  them ; also  a 
young  clerk  named  Lorenzo,  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  possessed  of  many  amiable  and  useful 
qualities.  By  degrees  the  sister  and  he  became 
attached,  which  ended  at  last  in  ,an  illicit  connec- 
tion— a fact  which  accident  revealed  to  the  eldest 
brother,  though  the  parties  most  interested  were 
not  aware  of  his  knowledge  of  it.  After  discuss- 
ing the  matter  amongst  themselves,  and  without 
taking  further  notice,  the  three  brothers  pretended 
to  be  going  on  an  excursion  into  the  country, 
invited  Lorenzo  to  join  them,  and,  when  there, 
enticed  him  into  a remote  and  solitary  spot,  put 
him  to  death,  and  buried  the  body ; giving  out 
that  he  had  been  sent  upon  some  business  of  the 
firm.  When  time  passed,  and  he  did  not  return, 
the  sister  inquired  often  after  him,  but  without 
effect ; and  one  night,  when  she  had  retired  sor- 
rowful and  grieving  to  rest,  Lorenzo’s  ghost  ap- 
peared to  her  in  a dream,  saying  that  he  should 
return  no  more,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
her  brothers,  and  describing  the  spot  where  his 
body  lay.  When  morning  appeared,  the  impres- 
sion was  so  strong  that,  in  company  with  a faith- 
ful servant  who  was  in  her  confidence,  she  sought 
the  spot,  and  with  little  difficulty  found  the  corpse. 
Willingly  would  she  have  taken  it  away  to  give  it 
more  honourable  sepulture ; but,  being  unable  for 
many  reasons  to  do  this,  she  cut  off  the  head  with 
a knife,  and,  wrapping  it  in  a napkin,  carried  it 
away  with  her,  covering  up  the  body  as  well  as 
she  could.  Returning  home,  after  a thousand 
kisses  she  placed  the  head,  wrapped  in  the  napkin 
as  it  was,  in  a flower-pot ; and  filling  this  up  with 
earth,  planted  it  with  sweet  basil ; which  through 
her  care,  and  for  other  reasons,  flourished  abund- 
ently,  and  was  very  fragrant.  The  sequel  of  the 
story  is  that,  falling  into  bad  health,  and  con- 


tinually weeping  over  her  flower-pot,  the  neigh- 
bours considered  her  disordered  in  her  mind,  and 
the  brothers  had  it  removed.  This  rendered  mat- 
ters worse.  In  her  agony,  calling  for  “ her  flower- 
pot,” the  secret  was  discovered.  But  Boccacio; 
shall  here  conclude  his  own  story : — 

“ I giovani  si  maravigliano  forte  di  questo  addiman- 
dare, e percib  vollero  vedere  che  dentro  vi  fosse;  e versata; 
la  terra,  videro  il  drappo,  e in  quello  la  testa  non  ancor  si' 
consumata,  che  essi  alia  capellatura  crespa  non  conosces- 
sero  lei  esser  quella  di  Lorenzo.  Di  che  essi  si  naara-; 
vigliaron  forte,  e temettero  non  questa  cosa  si  risapesse  ; i 
e sotterrata  quella,  senza  altro  dire,  cautainente  diMes-| 
sina  uscitisi,  et  ordinato,  come  di  quindi  si  ritraessono,  se  I 
n’  andarono  a Napoli.”  1 

The  poor  sister  died,  of  course,  of  a broken] 
heart.  The  story  is  a touching  one,  because  evi-1 
dently  founded  on  fact.  W.  (1.)  ! 


Trumbull’s  Picture  of  “Bunker’s  Hill”] 
(4**^  S.  ix.  406.) — The  individuals  represented  ini 
Trumbull’s  picture  of  this  battle,  published  by  I 
A.  C.  de  Poggi,  91,  New  Bond  Street,  April  1798, 
are  (beginning  at  left-hand  corner)  : the  Rev.  Mr.] 
M^Clintock,  A.  (figure  without  head  covering); 
Major  Moore,  A.  (figure  holding  flag) ; General 
Howe,  B.  (figure  above  the  group  of  three)  ; Major 
Knowlton,  A. ; Major  M‘Clery,  A. ; Colonel  P^ps- 
cott,  A.  (group  of  three  figures,  Major  Knowlton 
being  without  head  covering) ; Lieut.-Colonel 
Parker,  A.  (left-hand  corner  at  bottom) ; Major 
Pitcairn,  B.;  Lieutenant  Pitcairn,  B.  (the  major 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  lieutenant) ; 
General  Clinton,  B.  (central  figure  at  top  hold- 
ing sword) ; Major  Small,  B.  (centre  of  en-j 
graving) ; General  Warren,  A.  (central  figure] 
at  bottom) ; General  Putnam,  A.  (figure  with 
hand  held  aloft) ; Ensign  Lord  Rawdon,  after- 
wards Earl  Moira,  B.  (right-hand  figure  at  top, 
holding  flag) ; Lieutenant  Grosvenor,  A.  (figure] 
beneath  General  Putnam) ; Colonel  Gardner,  A.| 
(figure  beneath  Lord  Rawdon)  ; Colonel  Aber-[ 
crombie,  B.  (right-hand  corner  at  bottom,  head] 
inverted).  The  letters  A.  and  B.  signify  Ame-| 
rican  and  British.  William  Ratner.  ! 

Parallel  Passage  in  Tibullus  and  DrI 
Watts’s  “Hymns”  (4*"  S.  ix.  403.) — I really! 
think  that  j5r.  Watts  in  this  as  in  most  of  his 
hymns— many  of  them  very  beautiful — went  for] 
his  ideas,  when  they  are  not  original,  to  Holy 
Scripture  rather  than  to  the  heathen  poets.  Inj 
support  of  this  opinion,  I would  select  none  in 
preference  to  the  one  here  noted.  Take  the 
lines  as  they  come : first  and  second,  see  Psalm 
Ixxxvii.  7 ; third  and  fourth.  Psalm  xlii.  8,  and' 
Job  XXXV.  10;  fifth  and  sixth,  Isaiah  Iviii.  10  ;j 
seventh,  2 Peter  i.  19 ; and  Rev.  xxii.  16 ; eighth, 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11,  and  especially  Malachi  iv.  2. 

Mr.  Pickford  must  excuse  the  observation, 
but  the  last  line  is  not  accurately  quoted.  The  in-i 
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accuracy  is  “ setting  ” instead  of  rising.  The  true 
version  is  — 

“ And  thou  my  rising  sun.” 

And  this,  while  necessary  to  the  consistency  and 
true  applicability  of  the  metaphor,  weakens  very 
much,  if  it  does  not  become  fatal  to  the  notion  of 
any  parallelism  between  those  verses  and  the  pas- 
sage from  Tibullus.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Haed  Labour  (4"**  S.  ix.  404.) — E.  L.  S.  must 
be  still  at  the  A,  B,  C of  the  science  of  penality. 
The  mindless  meaningless  punishment”  he  im- 
agines to  be  peculiar  to  Austrian  gaols  has  been 
in  the  shape  of  ‘‘  shot  drill,”  a common  form  of 
hard  labour  in  English  military  prisons  these  ten 
years  past.  .In  civil  prisons  the  favourite  example 
of  the  opus  inoperosum  is  the  “crank,”  the  labour 
attendant  on  which  is  as  terrible  as  it  is  barren. 
There  is  also  the  very  hard  labour  of  the  tread- 
mill : the  action  of  which  is  very  often  designedly 
made  unproductive.  Sometimes  the  treadmill 
grinds  corn;  usually  it  merely  “winnows  the 
buxom  wind.”  Again,  E.  L.  S.  appears  to  be 
unaware  that  the  “infesters  of  our  homes  and 
highways  ” are  when  convicted  sentenced,  not  to 
^^hard  labour,”  but  to  penal  servitude.  Penal 
servitude  means  quarrying  stone  at  Chatham  or 
Portland.  Garotters,  in  addition  to  the  sentence 
of  servitude,  may  be  and  are  often  flogged.  Only 
convicts  in  solitary  confinement,  or  who  are  phy- 
sically incapable  of  severe  labour,  are  set  to  pick- 
ing oakum.  Altogether,  the  subject  is  one  scarcely 
worthy  of  discussion  in  our  dear  old  “ N.  & Q,.” 

G,  A.  Sala. 

E.  L.  S.’s  article  only  requires  to  be  put  in 
I practice  by  magistrates,  who  at  most  times  seem 
i to  commiserate  more  with  the  beater  than  the 
beaten ; and  be  assured  the  salutary  effect  would 
soon  be  made  apparent,  more  particularly  were 
the  “cat”  added  to  the  punishment.  Not  that 
i that  would  be  requisite  •,  for  were  it  once  made 
I known,  to  use  a vulgarism,  it  would  spread  like 
wildfire.  The  suffering  by  carrying  the  ball 
E.  L.  S.  alludes  to  in  “ shot  drill  ” is  known  to 
every  English  regiment ; and  there  is  not  a soldier 
: who  has  gone  through  the  ordeal  but  will  say  it 
I is  far  more  agonising  than  a scoring  with  the  cat. 

I J.  B. 

I Divisions  oe  Saxony  (4‘^  S.  ix.  408.)  — In  a 
work  which  I have  now  in  hand  I have  detailed 
I the  origin  of  the  va^rious  subdivisions  of  the  States 
|of  Saxony,  and  if  A Student  will  address  me 
jiirectly  I shall  be  pleased  to  give  him  the  informa- 
tion he  needs.  John  Woodward. 

i St.  Mary’s  Parsonage,  Montrose,  N.B. 

I loLANTHE  (4*^**  S.  ix,  407.) — This  is  King  Rene’s 
laughter  in  the  exquisite  little  dramatic  poem  of 
Eat  name,  translated  from  the  Danish  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin,  and  the  titre-role  of  which,  as 


personated  by  Mrs.  Martin  (Miss  Helen  Eaucit) 
forms  one  of  that  lady’s  most  beautiful  creations. 

C.  W.  M. 

Burns  and  Keble  (d***  S.  ix.  158,  285,  329.) — 
May  I add  one  more  to  Mr.  Marshall’s  list  of 
quotations : — 

i>pov5ou  yap  tou  kukov  fx^icov  Xoyos. 

Soph.,  Ajax,  1.  264. 
A.  Middleton. 

Kingsbridge  Grammar  School,  S.  Devon. 

“ Think  that  Day  lost,”  etc.  (4^*^  S.  ix.  820, 
396.) — Mr.  Eriswell  has  kindly  informed  me  that 
the  reference  in  his  Familiar  Words  means  an 
old  scrap  book  contained  in  the  British  Museum, 
“ Album  Amicorum  David  Krieg”  (circa  1690). 
As  he  has  merely  quoted  from  a quotation,  and 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  couplet  to  its  author,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to  make 
further  inquiry  as  to  its  source.  0.  W,  S. 

The  Altar  Cloths  oe  Old  St.  Paul’s  S. 
ix.  317,  416.) — Mr.  Oliver,  when  he  wrote  that 
the  translation  I gave  was  not  a faithful  one, 
no  doubt  alluded  to  the  words  “ asuntos  de  Jesu- 
Christo  y nuestra  Senora.”  I am  aware  that  Ponz 
uses  such  expressions  as  “ asuntos  de  la  Pacion 
de  Christo ; ” but  it  appeared  to  me  that  as  “ sub- 
jects  or  scenes  of  or  from  Jesus  Christ  and  Our 
Lady  ” would  be  nonsense,  Ponz  must  have  used 
“ asuntos,”  when  speaking  of  the  altar  cloths,  in 
a different  sense ; and  Ford’s  description  does  not 
show  that  my  guess  was  wrong.  The  matter  is 
however  of  little  importance,  as  my  object  was  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  altar  cloths 
were  still  in  existence,  not  to  parade  my  know- 
ledge of  Spanish.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

“ To  Tinker”  (4*^  S.  ix.  320,  375.)— In  the 
following  verse  of  the  ballad  of  “ The  Battle  of 
Sherriff-Muir,”  the  word  tinkler  occurs,  evidently 
meaning  coward: — 

“ For  Huntly  and  Sinclair,  they  both  played  the  tinkler. 
With  consciences  black  as  a craw,  man  ; 

Some  Angus  and  Fife  men,  they  ran  for  their  life,  man. 
And  ne’er  a Lot’s  wife  there  at  a’,  man.” 

Child’s  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vii.  161. 

This  meaning  is  akin  to  that  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Beales.  In  Scotland  a tinker  is  called  a 
tinkler.  D.  Macphail. 

Paisley, 

Irish  Provincialisms  (4^*^  S.  ix.  404.) — It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  expressions  “That  bangs 
Banagher”  and  “As  great  a liar  as  the  clock  o’ 
Strabane  ” are  not  limited  to  the  North  of  Ireland. 

I fancy  both  common  in  Scotland,  though  I cannot 
explain  their  origin.  A “ large  pin  ” is  called  a 
“ great  stab,”  because  that,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Scottish  Lowlands,  which  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  stoh  means  a 
stake.  The  prickles  of  the  rose  bush  and  haw- 
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thorn  are  there  called  stahs.  A.  country  person 
would  say  of  one  of  these  which  had  pierced  his 
finger  and  could  not  conveniently  he  withdrawn, 

I hae  gotten  a muckle  stah  in  my  fing-ir.”  The 
^^hrog,”  a small  boring  instrument,  is  in  Scotland 
sometimes  called  a “ a borin  stob.”  J.  Ck.  R. 

Not  lost,  but  gone  beeoee”  S.  ix.  103, 
873.) — I have  been  told  that  Mrs.  Steele  (the 
Arian  hymn-writer)  is  the  author  j and  that  the 
line  may  be  found  in  a volume  published  under  a 
nom  de  plume  (Hypatia?)  She  wrote  the  lines 

Forgive,  blest  shade.”  Her  hymns  are  found  in 
every  collection.  Who  was  she  P What  is  the 
date  of  her  death  P James  Henbt  Dixon. 

^^When  Adam  delved,”  etc.  (3'^'^  S.  passim; 
4**^  S.  ix.  415.) — In  a little  work  entitled  — 

“ Contes  populaires,  Prejuges,  Patois,  Proverbes,  Noms 
de  lieux  de  Farroadissement  de  Bayeux,”  par  Frederic 
Pluquet  (Rouen,  1834)  — 

I find,  under  Proverbes  ” : — 

“ Ne  connaitre  ni  d’Eve  ni  d’Adam ; c’est-a-dire,  en 
aucune  manifere.” 

W.  F.  R. 

In  the  old  v/indows  of  New  College  chapel 
(which  are  nearly  contemporary  with  Jack  Straw) 
Adam  and  Eve  are  represented  in  the  ordinary 
Bitizens’  dress  of  the  time.  He  holds  a spade,  and 
she  a distaff  and  spindle.  C.  M. 

WiMBOENE  Minstee  (4*^  S.  ix.  408.) — Me. 
Peacock  is  referred  to  a History  of  Wimhorne 
Minster^  published  in  1860  (Beil  & Daldy),  a 
copy  of  which  I have  not  at  present  by  me.  In 
extracts  from  the  churchwardens’  accounts  in- 
serted in  that  small  work  notices  are  found  of 
payments  for  the  recovery  of  organ-pipes  and  a 
surplice  which  were  taken  away  by  the  soldiers ; 
but  I do  not  remember  that  there  is  any  proof 
that  the  church  was  used  as  a stable.  At  the 
same  time,  as  this  is  an  incident  of  war  not  at  all 
uncommon  at  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  than  that  it  frequently  happened  in 
the  English  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 

C.  M. 

^‘Gentlemen  of  the  Pavement”  (4*^*^  S.  vii. 
341.) — It  is  curious  to  see  how  early  the  idle 
sauntering  of  the  Parisians  along  their  streets  had 
been  observed,  and  given  origin  to  the  proverbial 
expression,  of  which  Prince  Bismark  took  advan- 
tage to  designate  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
already  known,  as  we  find  “ Battre  le  pave  ” among 
the  proverbs  of  Charles  deBouvelles  (Paris,  1557). 
It  seems  at  that  period  to  have  indicated  a mere 
idler,  who  sauntered  along  the  street  to  pass  away 
the  time;  though  it  came  gradually  to  signify, 
what  Me.  Hatn  Feiswell  tells  us  is  its  present 
meaning,  gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  respecta- 
bility is  of  the  smallest  kind.”  C.  T.  Ramage. 


An  Ahthentic  Document  (4***  S.  ix.  386.)— I 
A friend  of  mine,  well  versed  in  Devonshire  folk 
lore,  informs  me  that  formerly  printed  copies  of  a 
letter,  similar  to  the  one  referred  to,  were  com- 
monly suspended  in  the  farm-houses  of  Devon- 1 
shire  as  a preservative  against  the  evil  eye;  buti 
that  of  late  years  the  custom  has  in  a great  mea- 
sure been  discontinued,  though  some  houses  may 
be  found  where  it  is  still  kept  up.  May  not  the 
religious  speculator,  by  whom  the  stone  with 
golden  letters  found  at  Marnby  or  Marinby,  fifteen 
miles  from  the  town  of  Hunday  Ivie,  in  the  Hon- 
salage  Mundorosell  (may  be  St.  Ives  of  Cornwall, 
or  Huntingdon),  was  engraved,  have  been  the 
impostor  in  India,  followed  by  Portuguese  Jews 
in  A.D.  1615,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Jortin  {Remarkt 
on  Ecclesiastical  History , ii.  190),  further  accounts 
of  whom  are  wanting  ? R.  R.  W.  E. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

i 

A similar  document  has  been  in  my  possession 
for  years.  On  comparing  them  they  appear  to  be 
substantially  the  same,  there  being  about  the  same 
amount  of  difference  as  would  result  from  trans- 
lating the  same  original  by  two  different  hands. 
My  copy  is  a printed  one,  and  must  be  the  greater 
part  of  a century  old.  It  professes  to  have  been 
found  eighteen  miles  from  Iconium,  fifty-three 
years  after  the  crucifixion — carried  thither  by  a 
converted  Jew.  The  original  copy  being  in  the 
possession  of  a family  in  Mesopotamia,  signed  bj 
the  angel  Gabriel  seventy-four  years  after  oui 
Saviour’s  birth.  On  the  same  sheet  are  also  King 
Agbarus’s  letter  to  our  Saviour,  with  our  Saviour^ 
reply;  Lentullus’s  epistle  to  the  Roman  senate, 
and  a few  other  matters  of  a kindred  character. 

W.  W. 

Allies’  ^^Folkloee  of  Woecesteeshiee’ 
(4**^  S.  ix.  431.) — The  author  of  this  work  died 
J an.  29,  1856,  at  Cheltenham,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year.  A short  but  interesting  biography  of  hire 
will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman’s  Mag.  for  Marcl 
1856,  pp.  316-317.  Samuel  Shaw, 

Andover. 

“Haeeowgate”  (4^*^  S.  viii.  passim;  ix.  20f 
121,  203,  303,  409.)~In  regard  to  place-named 
now  commencing  with  har^  but  which  were  ori-| 
ginally  Aer,  &c.,  permit  me  once  more  to  occupy! 
your  space  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  anothed 
form  of  the  Gothic  har,  high,  namely,  haer ; and! 
that  the  ^^Hearge”  of  Doomsday  may  be  Scanq 
dinavian  Jidrgr  (pronounced  hierg),  a stone  circle  ii 
This  was  sometimes  set  up  on  an  eminence;  s(^ 
that  Hearge  ” might  be  supposed  to  designate  the; 
locality  in  one  sense,  and  Darrow  ” in  another.  I 

J.  ck.  r.  ; 

[This  discussion  must  now  close.]  * 

Teansmutation  of  Liquids  (4***  S.  ix.  235  ii 
328,  410.) — It  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  prin-  i 
ciples  of  comparative  philology  the  English  worCii 
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rain  can  be  derived  from  the  Greek  rhain,  or  from 
any  other  Greek  word.  It  is  as  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  Greek  rhain  is  derived  from  the 
English  rain.  Hyde  Clakke. 

Sir  Conyers  Jocelyn  (4“’  S.  ix.426.) — Of  this 
gentleman,  whose  baronetcy  has  devolved  on  the 
Earls  of  Koden,  T.  B.  will  find  full  pedigrees  in 
Lodge’s  Peerage  of  Ireland,  iv,  279,  and  Clutter- 
buck’s  History  of  Hertfordshire,  iii.  203. 

Gort. 

"The  Misletoe  Bough”  (4‘*>  S.  V\\\.  passim; 
ix.  46,  128,  142.) — In  the  parish  church  of  Baw- 
drip,  about  three  miles  hence,  is  a monument  to 
Edward  Lovell,  his  wife  Eleanor  {nee  Bradford), 
and  their  two  daughters  Maria  and  Eleanor.  The 
inscription  touching  the-  latter  is  — 

“ Eleanora obiit  Jun.  14,  1681.  Hanc,  subito 

et  immature  (ipsos  pene  inter  hymenseos)  fato  correptam, 
moestissimus  luxit  maritus,  et  in  gratam  piamq.  paren- 
tum  sororis  et  dilectissimae  conjugis  memoriam,  monu- 
mentum  hoc  erigi  voluit.” 

Tradition  connects  this  sudden  death—"  ipsos 
pene  inter  hymenseos” — with  the  story  of  the 
bride  playing  at  hide-and-seek.  It  is  curious  that, 
in  Haynes  Bayly’s  song,  the  bridegroom’s  name 
should  be  Lovell.  There  is  no  mention  on  the 
monument  of  the  name  of  the  bereaved  husband. 
The  father,  Edward  Lovell,  was  fourteen  years 
rector  of  Bawdrip  and  fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  died  in  1675,  and  so  could  not 
have  been  present  at  the  wedding,  as  represented 
in  the  song.  He  came  from  Batcombe,  near 
Castle-Cary  ; at  which  latter  place  the  Lovells 
were  seated  in  very  early  days.  S.  H.  A.  H. 

Bridgwater. 

Bloom  on  the  Grape,  etc,  (4‘^  S.  ix.  425.)— 
The  bloom  on  various  fruits  is  a vegetable  forma- 
tion, which  serves  as  a protection  to  the  fruit. 
Where  it  is  rubbed  off  the  water  settles,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  fruit,  and  the  bloom  never  forms 
again.  It  is  found  even  before  the  fruit  ap- 
j proaches  to  maturity.  F.  C.  H. 

Oaken  Architecture  (4^^*  S.  ix.  424.)  — A 
1 steeple  with  wooden  supports  similar  to  the  belfry 
jat  Newdigate,  described  by  Mr.  Gough  Nichols, 
until  very  lately  existed  at  Lindridge,  in  the  vale 
of  Teme,  Worcestershire.  A shingle  spire  and 
belfry  stood  above  the  west  end  of  the  parish 
church,  not  supported  by  the  rubble  stone  walls 
of  the  building,  but  by  four  arches  of  horizontal 
timber  placed  internally.  This  singular  steeple  a 
few  years  since  was  taken  down,  together  with 
^e  entire  church,  and  another  building  far  less 
1 picturesque,  with  a stone  spire,  replaces  it.  I pos- 
sess a drawing  of  the  old  church  previous  to  its 
destruction.  T.  E.  Winnington. 

Joe  Miller  and  his  Jests  (d***  S.  ix.  423.) — 
Miller  died  in  1738,  and  shortly  afterwards  his 


widow,  Henrietta  Maria,  received  a benefit  at 
Drury  Lane,  when  the  house  was  more  crowded 
than  it  was  ever  known  to  have  been.  There  was 
hardly  room  on  the  stage  for  the  performance. 
During  this  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  before  the 
end  of  1738,  the  Jests  were  published.  The 
printed  date  was  1739,  but  a second  edition  was 
called  for  before  the  end  of  1738.  A great  pro- 
portion of  the  jests  are  taken  from  a jest  book 
published  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  before. 

E.  CUNINGHAME. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Encyclopcedia  of  Chronology,  Historical  and  Biographical. 
By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.A.,  late  Librarian  to  the  Queen,, 
and  William  L.  E.  Cates, Editor  of  “The  Dictionary  of 
General  Biography.”  (Longmans.) 

In  a volume  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pages,  clearly 
though  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  in  which  all  the 
devices  of  typography  are  most  skilfully  applied  to  facili- 
tate its  use,  we  have  what  the  surviving  editor  modestly 
describes  as  “ a full  and  trustworthy  Book  of  Keference 
on  Chronology  both  for  students  and  general  readers.” 
The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  the  one  which,  if  not  the 
only,  is  certainly  the  best  for  books  of  this  character — 
namely,  the  alphabetical ; and,  in  addition  to  the  features’ 
which  it  shares  in  common  with  most  works  of  a similar 
character,  it  contains  the  dates  of  the  events  which  mark 
the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  states,  and  the 
changes  in  the  fortunes  of  nations.  Alliances,  wars,  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  treaties  of  peace,  geographical  discoveries, 
the  settlement  of  colonies  and  their  subsequent  story, 
with  all  occurrences  of  general  historic  interest,  are  re- 
corded in  it.  It  further  includes  the  dates  of  discoveries 
in  every  department  of  Science,  and  of  inventions  and 
improvements,  mechanical,  social,  domestic,  and  econo- 
mical. But  in  addition,  and  this  is  the  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguishes  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Chronology 
from  all  works  of  a similar  character,  and  gives  it  a 
special  claim  to  be  prized  as  one  of  those  books  which  every 
student  loves  to  keep  close  at  hand,  is  the  biographical 
portion  of  it,  in  which  will  be  found  notices  of  eminent 
men,  with  the  leading  incidents  of  their  lives,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  works,  literar}-,  scientific,  and  artis- 
tic, by  which  they  have  been  distinguished.  That  the 
work  is  entirely  free  from  the  charge  of  error  or  omission 
we  will  not  undertake  to  say,  but  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  render  such  blemishes  few  and  unimportant.  It 
is  twenty  years  since  the  book  was  first  projected  and  com- 
menced by  the  late  Mr.  Woodward,  and  twelve  since  he 
invited  the  co-operation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cates,  whose 
excellent  Dictionary  of  General  Biography  pointed  him 
out  as  a fitted  associate  in  such  a task  ; and  the  result  of 
their  joint  labours,  before  being  committed  to  the  press, 
was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  the 
editor  of  Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  The  publishers  of  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Chronology 
could  scarcely  have  done  more  to  secure  for  it  the  great 
merits  of  completeness  and  accuracy. 

The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic 
Empire,  including  Indian  Institutions.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “ The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Constitution,”  “The  History  of  England,”  &c. 
(Longmans.) 

It  has  always  been  the  author’s  intention  to  complete  his 
little  book  on  the  English  Constitution  by  adding  notices 
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of  the  Scottish  and  Anglo-Irish  Institutions,  and  of  the 
successive  unions  of  England  with  Scotland,  and  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland.  The  very  cause  which  prevented  . 
him  from  carrying  out  at  that  time  his  original  idea,  his 
removal  to  Ce3don,  has  led  to  its  still  further  extension. 
The  original  plan  has  not  only  been  carried  out ; but 
this  having  been  done,  the  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  great  mass  of  our  Empire  which  is  unrepresented  in 
Parliament,  to  the  institutions  of  the  Colonies,  and  to 
those  of  India,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament  is  exercised  o^'^er  them. 
The  work  is  illustrated  by  several  maps  ; and  the  author, 
earnestly  and  ver^'-  wisely,  exhorts  those  who  use  it  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  aids  to  knowledge.  The  book 
is  one  which  will  be  acceptable  to  a large  class  of  readers, 
and  receive  a like  indulgent  share  of  public  favour  to 
that  which  greeted  the  author’s  former  volume. 

Books  received. — We  have  before  us  a number  of 
small  publications  which  call  for  brief  notice  and  ac- 
knowledgment. Among  these  are  an  interesting  Essay  on 
Songs  and  Ballads,  illustrated  hy  Examples  from  Shake- 
speare and  those  current  in  Lancashire,  hy  the  late  John 
Harland,  F.S.A.,  and  T.  T.  Wilkinson  (Brakeli,  Liver- 
pool).— The  first  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Library  (Birmingham),  by  T.  T,  Mullins,  con- 
taining the  “English  Editions  of  Shakespeare’s  Wo'rks.” 
(Allen,  Birmingham.)— ~77ie  Families  of  Rogers  and  Play- 
fair, hy  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  (Printed  for  Pri- 
vate CitQ.ui&tion..')— Proceedings  of  Liverpool  Numismatic 
Society,  with  Plates.  (Mead  & Co.,  Liverpool.)— Curio  si- 
ties  and  Vegetable  Life,  John  Timbs,  A 

new  volume  of  Griffin’s  Shilling  Manuals.— Conseg-uentiaZ 
Damages.  Three  Letters  on  the  American  Doctrine  by 
Saxe-Brit.  (Smith,  Elder,  & Co.) — And  lastly",  a valuable 
little  essaj^  Some  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Scoto- Celtic 
Philology,  by  Lord  Neaves,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  (Black- 
wood.) 

Eare  Russell,  who  was  elected  president  in  succes- 
sion to  the  late  Mr.  Grote,  has  fixed  Monday  the  24th 
inst.  for  the  delivery  of  his  inaugural  address  as  President 
of  the  Historical  Society. 

The  Strasburg  Library. — The  gift  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  to  this  library  consists  of  nearly  4,000  vo- 
lumes, and  is  composed  of  valuable  works  on  art,  travels, 
and  history.  The  King  of  Bavaria’s  gift  comprises  700 
volumes,  mainly  of  historical  works. 

Warwick  Castle  Restoration  Fund. — The  contri- 
butions to  this  fund  now  amount  to  upwards  of  9,000/., 
and  thfe  committee  propose  to  close  the  account  shortly, 
and  hand  the  proceeds  to  Lord  Warwick.  Subscriptions 
should  be  at  once  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Coutts  & Co. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
collateral  representative  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  he  has 
generously  offered  to  the  Universitj^  of  Cambridge,  through 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Chancellor  of  the  University'), 
ail  the  papers  of  Sir  Isaac  relating  to  scientific  subjects 
which  his  lordship  has  inherited.  Lord  Portsmouth’s  gift 
is  prompted  by  the  feeling  that  these  papers  will  be  more 
fitly  deposited  in  the  librarj’-  of  the  university  of  which 
Sir  Isaac  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament  than  in  his 
own  muniment-room. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Bkthnal  Green  Branch  Museum.  — His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  communicated  to  the 
Lord  President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  his  intention  of  opening  this 
National  Museum  on  Monday,  June  24.  The  Prince  will 
be  accompanied  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
W ales. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &e.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

Shaksperb  Almanack  for  1850,  by  J.  W.  Lethbridge,  published  by 
David  Bogue,  Fleet  Street. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  J.  Bouchier,  2,  Stanley  Villas,  Bexley  Heath,  S.E. 


Ward’s  Stoke  on  Trent. 

Douglas’s  N^nia  Britannica. 

Hamilton’s  Parliamentary  Logick. 

Buck’s  Castles  and  Abbeys. 

Burke’s  Extinct  Peerage. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  ileet, Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  .Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


to  Cnrrei^ijnHtf ent^. 

Timbs’s  Year  Book  of  Facts  has  been  published  this  year 
and  is  noticed  by  us.  See  “N.  & Q.”  of  March  30,  p.  270* 

W.  J.  Beknhard  Smith.- — On  August  4 the  Frankfort 
parliament,  after  an  animated  debate,  decided  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  by  a majority  of  288  to  146. 

R.  C.  A.  Prior.— A rric/es  on  the  Bishop’s  Staff  and 
the  Cross  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  x.  356,  434  ; xi. 
192  ; S.  i.  436,  516;  ii.  373;  iii.  173,  368. 

S.  Russell. — The  Bothering  Club  is  noticed  in  the  Re- 
miniscences of  Henry  Angelo,  i.  306. 

A Subscriber  (Hackney). — The  Bowie  Knife  received 
its  name  from  Col.  James  Bowie,  hy  whom  it  was  invented. 
He  resided  in  Louisiana,  hut  was  by  birth  a Georgian; 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  a man  of  daring  and  of  great 
muscular  powers. 

Thomas  Knight. — The  original  papers  relating  to  the, 
family  of  Carafa,  Dukes  of  Nocera,  A.n.  1525-1642,  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  24,631. 

E.  J.  (Lampeter.)— IFe  are  unable,  to  our  regret,  to  in- 
sert your  communication, 

W.  Andrews  (Hull). — It  was  at  some  place  in  TVar- 
wickshire  that  a fellow  started  a public-house  near  four 
others,  with  signs  respectively  of  the  Bear,  the  Angel} 
the  Ship,  and  the  Three  Cups,  Nothing  daunted,  he  put 
up  the  White  Horse  as  his  sign,  with  the  following  prophetic 
rhymes 

“ Ma’^  White  Horse  shall  bite  the  Bear, 

And  make  the  Angel  fly ; i 

Shall  turn  the  Ship  her  bottom  up,  ' 

And  drink  the  Three  Cups  dry.” 

J.  Williams  (Walworth).— T^e  word  you  mention 
must  be  of  modern  manufacture.  Its  composition  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  means  ^^golden-haired’’  \ 

Brito.— An  Art-Student  in  Munich  is  the  work  referred 
to.  We  fear  the  other  list  would  he  too  long  for  our 
columns. 

Errata.— 4th  S.  ix.  p.  370,  col.  i.  bottom  line,  for 
“Frederick,  fifth  Count  Palatine”  read  “ Frederick  V.,: 
Count  Palatine  ” ; p.  440,  col.  i.  line  5 from  the  bottom, /or  | 
“country”  read  “county”;  col.  ii.  line  7,  for  “ 1588” 
read  “ 1580  ” ; p.  449,  col.  ii.  line  6 from  the  bottom,  for 
“ King’s  Lexicon  makes  ” read  “ Kings  Lexicon  makers.’] 

NOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  he  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith.  [ 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  i 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editoi 
at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 
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COMIC  NEWSPAPERS. 

Tliis  class  of  literature  is  of  such,  an  ephemeral 
nature  that  it  is  desirable  to  commence  at  once  to 
trace  its  origin,  and  (ere  it  be  too  late)  place  on 
record  the  names  of  those  publications  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time. 

In  compiling  a list  of  this  description  it  is  difh- 
cult  to  decide  whether  some  of  the  papers  issued 
i during  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth,  or 
! during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  should  be  in- 
cluded, or  whether  publications  of  the  last  century 
i of  the  Bon  Ton  class,  with  indecent  plates  and 
immoral  writings,  should  be  comprised.  The 
li  comic  newspaper  is  an  institution  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  possessing  little  or  nothing  in  common 

I with  any  publications  of  a preceding  age. 

All  'periodical  publications  in  the  English  lan- 
guage (annuals  accepted)  of  a facetious,  witty,  and 
satirical  character,  which  have  come  under  the 
' writer’s  notice,  are  included  in  the  subjoined 
I list : — 

I Age,  The,  1833. 

Ambrose  Hudson’s  Journal,  illustrated,  undated,  1867. 
Allusions  to  the  “ Great  Exhibition  ” and  “ Laura  Bell  ” 
j show  that  it  was  the  republication  of  a print  in  existence 
I in  1851.  Obscene. 

Arroio,  The,  illustrated,  No.  3,  Aug.  30,  1864. 

' A Word  with  Punch,  illustrated.  Brought  out  by 
Alfred  Bunn  (“  Hot  Cross  Bunn  ”),  in  which  he  retorted 


on  those  writers  in  Punch  who  were  continually  attack- 
ing him.  “ No.  1,  to  be  continued  if  necessary.” 

Banter,  illustrated,  No.  1,  Sept.  2,  1867. 

Bat,.  The,  No.  1,  vol.  iii,,  June  20,  1865.  Really  the 
first  number. 

Bell's  Life  Gallery  of  Comicalities,  entirely  illustrated, 
undated.  References  in  No.  1 to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
resignation.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and  the  Bristol  riots 
fix  the  date  not  later  than  1832.  'The  paper  consisted  of 
a republication  of  those  comic  etchings  which  had  ap- 
peared previously  in  Bell's  Life. 

Black  and  White,  illustrated.  No.  4,  July  5,  1871.  The 
Liberal  section  of  the  paper  was  conducted  by  Arthur  a 
Beckett,  and  the  Conservative  part  by  Hamilton  Hume. 

British  Lion,  The,  illustrated,  1880.  About  six  num- 
bers were  published. 

Bubble,  The,  illustrated.  No.  1,  March  21,  1865.  This 
was  a most  appropriate  title,  as  only  one  number  was 
published. 

Censor,  The,  No.  1,  May  23,  1868. 

Charley  Wag,  illustrated,  undated,  1871.  Obscene. 

Cigar,  The,  illustrated,  Nov.  1824.  Weekly*,  32  pp. 

Cleave's  Penny  Gazette,  “Illustrated  with  cuts  comic 
and  satirical,”  1837. 

Comet,  The,  No.  1,  Sept.  1864.  Monthly. 

Comic  News,  The,  illustrated.  No.  1,  Jan.  2,  1864. 
No.  63,  March  14, 1865,  the  last  number.  Edited  by  H.  J. 
Byron. 

Crow,  The  (Chesterfield),  illustrated.  No.  1,  Sept.  19, 
1868.  “To  be  published  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.” 

Devil,  The,  illustrated.  No.  1,  May  10,  1870,  Obscene. 

Diogenes,  illustrated.  No.  1,  Jan.  1,  1853. 

Earwig,  The,  illustrated.  No.  1,  1864.  Published  an- 
nually in  July  during  the  Wimbledon  Rifle  Meeting. 
This  title  was  chosen  in  remembrance  of  the  great  number 
of  earwigs  which  invested  the  camp. 

Echoes f'om  the  Clubs,  illustrated.  No.  1,  May  15,1867 

Fast  Life,  illustrated,  1860.  “ All  rejected  communi- 
cations are  sent  to  blazes.” 

Ferret,  The,  illustrated,  1869.  The  second  number  was 
seized  by  the  police.  Obscene. 

Figaro,  No.  1,  May  17,  1870.  A daily  humorous  paper, 
subsequently  changed  to  a weekly  paper  with  cartoons. 

Figaro's  Caricature  Gallery,  illustrated.  No.  3,  Nov.  22, 
1834. 

Figaro  in  London,  illustrated,  No.  200,  Oct.  3,  1835. 
Edited  by  Gilbert  a Beckett. 

Fly,  Hie,  No.  4,  Nov.  18,  1837.  A portrait  of  Edmund 
Kean  was  given  with  this  number. 

Forget-me-not,  The,  illustrated,  undated,  1867.  Obscene. 

Frank  Leslie's  Budget  of  Fun  (New  York),  illustrated, 
No.  142,  Jan.  1870.  Monthly. 

Free  Lance  (Manchester). 

Fun,  illustrated  (New  Series),  No.  74,  Oct.  13,  1866 
Commenced  in  1861. 

Gaiety  Gazette,  The,  illustrated,  No.  1,  Oct.  16,  1869 ' 
This  paper  emanated  from  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 

Gallery  of  Comicalities,  illustrated.  No.  5,  May  1,1837. 
Monthly. 

Grumbler,  The,  illustrated,  No.  3,  Dec.  3,  1870. 

Halfpenny  Punch,  The,  illustrated,  No.  1,  Aug.  31, 
1867. 

Hans  Breitmann,  illustrated.  No.  1,  July  22,  1871. 

Harlequin,  The  (Oxford),  illustrated,  No.  1,  March  10, 
1866. 

Hornet,  The,  illustrated.  Commenced  in  1866  as  the 
Hornsey  Hornet;  the  local  designation  was  dropped  in 
1870. 

Illustrated  Comic  News,  The,  No.  1,  June  1,  1867.  This 
paper  was  entirely  illustrated  with  comic  pictures  which 
had  appeared  in  other  publications  of  antecedent  date. 
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Iris,  illustrated.  “ A serio-comic  monthly  magazine.” 
New  Series,  No.  1,  June,  1868. 

Judy,  illustrated,  No.  ?>,  May  15,  1867. 

Knight  Errant,  The,  illustrated,  No.  44,  May  27,  1871. 

London  Lantern,  The,  No.  5,  Sept.  5,  1868.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Henri  Rochefort’s  notorious  paper. 

Looking  Glass,  The,  entirely  illustrated.  No.  1,  Jan.  1, 
1830. 

Magpie,  The  (Melbourne),  No.  2,  Oct.  27,  1865. 

Man  in  the  Moon,  The,  illustrated,  1848.  Albert  Smith 
and  Shirlej'-  Brooks  were  contributors. 

Mask,  The,  illustrated  by  Alfred  Thompson,  No.  1, 
Feb.  1868.  Monthh^. 

Mrs.  Brown's  Budget,  illustrated,  No.  1,  Aug.  1,  1870. 
Conducted  by  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Nick  Nax  (New  York),  illustrated,  vol.  xviii..  No.  1, 
May,  1872.  Monthly. 

Once  a Week,  No.  230,  May  25, 1872,  New  Series.  The 
cartoons  were  commenced  Jan.  6,  1872. 

Owl,  The,  No.  1003,  May  11,  1864.  Really  the  third 
number. 

Pasquin,  illustrated.  Edited  bj’’  Sutherland  Edwards. 

Paul  Pry. 

Penny  Punch,  The.  Edited  by  Douglas  Jerrold. 

Penny  Satirist,  The,  illustrated.  No.  1,  April  22,  1837. 
This  paper  had  an  existence  of  at  least  eight  years,  as  its 
notorious  editor  Barnard  Gregory  was  found  guilty  of 
libelling  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  June,  1845.  It  had 
been  stated  in  this  print  that  the  duke  was  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Eliza  Greenwood,  an  “ unfortunate  ” who 
was  murdered  at  12,  Wellington  Terrace,  Waterloo  Road, 
during  the  night  of  May  25-26,  1838. 

Period,  The,  illustrated,  186^ 

Peter  Spy,  illustrated,  1864.  Obscene. 

Phunny  Phellow,  The  (New  York),  illustrated,  vol.  xii.. 
No.  6,  May,  1872.  Monthly. 

Political  Playbill,  The,  illustrated,  July,  1835. 

Political  Stage,  The,  illustrated,  No.  1,  Sept.  1835. 

Porcupine  (Liverpool),  vol.  vi.,  No.  206,  September  17, 
1864. 

Punch ; or,  the  London  Charivari,  illustrated,  No.  1, 
July  17, 1841. 

Punch  (Melbourne). 

Punch  and  Judy,  illustrated.  No.  1,  Oct.  9,  1869. 

Punchinello,  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Puppet  Show,  illustrated. 

Quiz,  edited  by  Littleton  Holt. 

Quiz,  illustrated.  No.  1,  Oct.  28,  1868. 

Razor,  The,  illustrated.  No.  1,  Jan.  1,  1868. 

Sensation  Journal,  The,  illustrated,  undated,  1867. 
Obscene. 

Seymour's  Comic  Scrap  Sheet,  illustrated,  1837.  Nine 
numbers  published. 

Squib,  The,  illustrated.  No.  1,  May  28,  1842.  Edited 
by  Gilbert  k Beckett. 

Times  for  1961,  The,  1861.  One  number  only  published, 
price  one  shilling. 

Toby,  illustrated.  No.  1,  Oct.  23,  1867. 

Tomahawk,  illustrated.  No.  1,  May  11,  1867.  Edited 
by  Arthur  k Beckett. 

Town,  The,  illustrated.  Commenced  in  1837.  Renton 
Nicholson’s  (“The  Lord  Chief  Baron  ”)  paper. 

Town,  The,  illustrated,  undated,  1867.  About  twenty- 
five  numbers  published.  Obscene. 

Town  Crier  (Birmingham). 

Town  Talk,  illustrated  (New  Series),  No.  3,  May  30, 

Vanity  Fair,  No.  1,  Nov.  7,  1868.  The  cartoons  were 
commenced  on  Jan.  30.  1869. 

Wasp,  The,  illustrated,  1870.  Obscene. 

Whiggeries  and  Waggeries,  No.  1,  Sept.  1835.  Carica-  I 
tures  by  Seymour. 


Will-o' -the- Wisp,  illustrated.  No.  16,  Dec.  16,  1868.  j 

Wonder  and  Novelty,  1837.  Subsequently  incorporated  i 
with  The  Fly.  \ 

It  may  be  noted  as  a singular  fact  that  ten  1 
papers  of  a humorous  character  were  started  in  i 
London  in  1867,  only  one  of  which  (Judy)  is  now  i 
in  existence.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
catalogue  that  the  oldest  comic  papers  mentioned  i 
are  The  Cigar,  published  in  1824,  and  The  Looh-  I 
ing  Glass,  brought  out  in  1830.  Doubtless  some  i 
of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  can  supplement  the  i 
above  list,  and  supply  dates  where  they  are  want-  j 
ing.  William  Eatner.  i 


CHAUCER  AND  DANTE.  , 

THE  PRATER  TO  THE  VIRGIN  IN  THE  SECONB  NIJN’s  I 

TALE.  j 

Can  you  find  room  to  set  side  by  side  three  | 
stanzas  of  Chaucer  and  their  original,  the  opening  of  [ 
the  thirty-third  canto  of  the  Paradise  ? Dr.  Husen-  } 
beth  has  been  good  enough  to  look  at  the  passage  i 
in  order  to  see  if  he  could  recognise  any  Latin  I 
original  of  this  Address  to  the  Virgin,  and  says — j 

“ There  are  some  striking  ideas  in  it  that  I have  never  j 
met  with  elsewhere,  such  as  ‘ doughter  of  thy  Son,’  ‘ As-  j 
sembled  is  in  thee  magnificence,’  &c.  There  are  some  i 
expressions  like  some  of  Chaucer’s  in  the  long  hymn  of  i 
St.  Casimir,  which  some  consider  that  he  did  not  himself 
compose,  but  adapted  from  a much  older  writer,  whoever 
he  was.  Also  ih  the  eloquent  De  Laudibus  Dei  Gent-  \ 
tricis  Marice  of  St.  Ephrem,  occur  many  noble  epithets  < , 
and  phrases  which  Chaucer  may  have  seen ; but  I cannot 
find  his  language  anywhere  exactly.” 

Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti  also  informs  me  that  the 
Dante  commentators  have  not  pointed  out  any 
original  of  these  lines  of  his.  Why  I suspected 
such  an  original,  treated  freely  by  both  poets,  was  | 
on  account  of  the  alteration  and  omission  by 
Chaucer  of  some  of  Dante’s  lines,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  others. 

The  line-numbers  below  refer  to  Dante’s  lines, 

I do  not  know  who  first  identified  Chaucer^s  j 
stanzas  with  Dante’s  ; perhaps  Mr.  H.  Eradshaw  I 
or  Prof.  Bernhard  ten  Brink.  (P.S.  Mr.  Long-  i 
fellow  quotes  them  in  his  translation  of  the  Para-  | 
diso.) 

Chaucer’s  Cant.  Tales,  group  9,  § 1,  11.  36-56  | 

(ed.  R.  Bell).  i 

(6.)  _ i 

Thou  mayde  and  moder,  doughter  of  thi  sone,  1 ; ' 

Thow  Welle  of  mercy,  synful  soules  cure  j 

In  whom  that  God  of  bountes  ches  to  wone  ; 3 | 

Thou  humble  and  he3’^h  over  every  creature,  2 
Thow  nobelest  so  ferforth  oure  nature,  4 
That  no  disdeyn  the  maker  had  of  kynde,  5 
His  sone  in  blood  & fleissh  to  clothe  & wynde.  6 

(7.) 

Withinne  the  cloyster  of  thy  blisful  sj'des,  7 
Took  mannes  schap  the  eternal  love  & pees,  8 
That  of  the  trine  compas  lord  and  guj^de  is, 

Whom  erthe,  and  see,  and  heven  out  of  relees 
Ay  herien ; and  thou,  virgine  wemmeles. 
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Bar  of  thy  body,  and  dwellest  mayden  pure, 

The  creatour  of  every  creature. 

(8.) 

Assembled  is  in-  thee  magnificence 

With  mercy,  goodness,  and  -with  such  pitee,  19-21 

That  thou,  that  art  the  sonne  of  excellence, 

Not  oonly  helpist  hem  that,  pray en  the 
But  often  tyme  of  thy  benignite  16-17 
Ful  frely,  er  that  men  thin  help  biseche, 

Thou  gost  biforn,  and  art  her  lyfes  leche.  17-18 

Dante’s  Paradiso,  Canto  xxxiii.  11. 1-21  (ed.  1571). 
1’  Vergine  madre,  figlia  del  tuo  figlio, 

2 Humil  & alta,  piii  che  creatura, 

3 Termine  fisso  d’  eterno  consiglio. 

4 Tu  se’  colei  che  1’  hum  an  a natura 
6 Nobilitisti  si,  che  ’1  su  fattore 

6 Non  si  sdegnb  di  farsi  sua  fattura. 

7 Nel  ventre  tuo  si  raccese  1’  amore, 

8 Per  lo  cui  caldo  nell’  eterna  pace  ; 

Coe'i  e germinate  questo  fiore. 

Qui  se’  a noi  meridiana  face 
Di  charitate,  & giuso,  intra  mortali 
Se’  di  speranza  fontana  vivace. 

Donna,  se’  tanto  grande,  & tanto  vali 
Che  qual  vuol  gratia,  & k te  non  ricorre, 

Sua  disianza  vuol  volar  senz’  ali. 

16  La^tua  benignitk  non  pur  socorre 

17  A chi  dimanda  ; ma  molte  fiate 

18  Liberamente  al  dimandar  precorre 

19  In  te  misericordia,  in  te  pietate, 

20  In  te  magnificentia  : in  te  s’  aduna 
Quantunque  in  creatura  h di  bontate. 

F.  J.  Fuknivall. 


THE  REMAINS  OF  PIZARRO. 

A few  days  ago  I visited  for  tlie  second  time 
the  vaults  of  the  cathedral  of  Lima — this  time 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  what  are  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  Francisco  Pizarro.  Descend- 
ing the  steps  from  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
and  turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  a few  steps 
brought  me  to  a niche  having  a curtain  suspended 
before  it.  Raising  this  curtain,  the  body  (said  to 
be)  of  Pizarro  is  exposed  to  view,  with  the  head 
lying  towards  the  east.  Prescott  (Peru,  book  iv. 
chap.  V.)  quotes  from  Caravantes,  who  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  conqueror  — 

“ Sus  buesos  encerrados  en  una  caxa  guarnecida  de 
terciopelo  morado  con  pasamanos  de  oro  que  yo  he 
visto.” 

At  present  this  is  far  from  being  correct.  The 
body  is  partially  wrapped  in  a black  silk  cloak  (?), 
and  in  linen  of  a coarsish  texture  and  of  two  or 
three  colours.  Here  and  there  thin  pieces  of  gold 
ornamentation  still  adhere  to  the  garments.  The 
feet  and  legs  to  the  knees  are  bare ; the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  is  also  bare.  The  skin  from  this  part 
of  the  body  is  partly  gone,  leaving  the  interior 
of  the  thorax  exposed  to  view.  The  head  is  in 
its  proper  position;  and  the  lower  jaw  is  still  in 
its  place,  but  the  teeth  are  all  gone,  the  last  hav- 
ing been  “ appropriated  ” by  a workman  at  the 
funeral  of  the  late  archbishop.  The  left  hand  is 


missing;  and  the  right  arm  has  fallen,  or  been 
removed,  from  the  shoulder.  The  body  is  not  in 
a coffin,  but  rests  on  a board  of  about  nine  inches 
in  width.  Between  the  body  and  this  board  is  a 
thin  layer  of  what  looks  like  lime.  Curiously 
enough  this  board  rests  on  the  dried  remains  of 
another  body,  but  whose  it  was  no  one  seems  to 
know.  The  head  of  this  body  has  been  removed, 
and  now  lies  under  the  feet  of  Pizarro.  If  of 
Pizarro,  what  sort  of  a man  was  he  ? From 
measurements  I made,  his  height  was  not  more 
than  five  feet  seven  inches,  with  a breadth  across 
the  chest  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  of  seventeen 
inches.  The  head  gives  a poor  idea  of  the  man. 
The  forehead  is  very  narrow,  very  low,  and  rapidly 
recedes ; but  this  want  of  frontal  development  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  great  size  of 
the  back  part  of  the  skull. 

There  are  several  mummied  bodies  in  the  vault, 
most  of  them,  like  this,  being  nameless,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  less  worthy  man  may 
have  usurped  Pizarro’s  place.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that,  when  Pizarro’s  body  was  removed  to  the 
cathedral  in  1607,  they  would  place  it  on  another 
body.  Of  Mendoza,  the  wise  and  good  Viceroy 
of  Peru,”  of  whom  Prescott  speaks  as  resting  side 
by  side  with  Pizarro,  I could  learn  nothing,  and 
could  see  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
grim  companions.  J.  M.  Cowper. 

Lima,  April  17,  1872. 


THORESBY’S  EARLY  ENGLISH  MSS. 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Whitaker’s  edition  of  Ralph 
Thoresby’s  Pucattis  Leodiensis  is  a catalogue  of 
the  museum  of  antiquities  of  that  industrious 
antiquary.  Manuscripts  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  treasures.  Among  them  were  a few 
early  English  ones,  of  which  I send  you  notes. 

This  catalogue  of  Thoresby’s  library  is  in  the 
hands  of  few  except  collectors  of  Yorkshire  topo- 
graphy. As  the  books  have  long  been  dispersed, 
it  will  be  useful  to  give  publicity  in  your  pages  to 
the  fact  that  these  English  MSS.  were  once  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  only  by  picking  up  the  stray  notices 
to  be  found  in  such  places  as  these  that  we  can 
ever  know  what^was  the  full  wealth  of  our  early 
literature.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ Corpus  Christ!  Playe  in  antique  English  verse,  by 
Tho.  Cutler  and  Rich.  Nandyche.”  Folio. 

“ Sir  knyghtis  take  heed  hydir  in  hye.” 

[The  editor  says  in  a note  that  this  MS.  “-was  afterwards 
bought  at  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  jun.  sale  by  the  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole.”] 

“ The  Fraternite  of  our  Ladyes  Psalter  in  the  Cite  of 
Colen,  to  which  our  Fader  the  Pope  Sixtus  that  now  ys 
hath  granted,  that  who  soo  will  say  the  said  Psalter  ones 
in  the  weke  praying  for  the  bretheren  and  sistern  shall 
have  15  yer  and  15  lentes  graunted  to  him  at  the  Petition 
of  Elizabeth,  late  queue  of  Enegonde.”  4to. 

[Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  the 
queen  meant.] 
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“ Treatise  of  the  disposicion  of  the  seven  Planets  and 
12  Signes,  in  the  circle  that  is  cleped  in  the  Zodiac,  of 
the  election  of  Hours,  &c.”  4to. 

f Bound  up  with  an  Almanac  of  the  year  1340.] 

“Of  the  Werldes  unstabilnes  and  maners  of  men  yt 
yere  in  es.  Of  Dede,  Dede  is  to  drede.  Of  the  payne  of 
purgatory  . . . 

“ 1.  The  tyllinge  of  trees  aftir  Godfray  uppon  Palladie. 

2.  A Tretee  of  Nicholas  Bollard  departid  in  3 Parties  . . . 

3.  A Treatise  of  Cookery  in  old  English,  but  the  Title 
French — ‘ Le  maniere  pour  rost,  buller,  & frier  diverses 
Pessons.’  4.  The  parayllous  dayes  of  the  yeere.  5,  Mede- 
cynes  of  maister  William  du  Jordyne.  6.  A most  piteous 
Chronicle  of  thorrible  dethe  of  James  Stewarde  last 
kyng  of  Scotys,  nought  long  agone  prisoner  yn  Englande 
ju.  the  times  of  the  kynges  Henrye  the  fifte  and  Henrye 
the  sixte,  translated  out  of  Latyne  into  our  moders  Eng- 
lishe  tong  bi  your  symple  Subject  John  Shirley.  7.  An 
approbate  Treite  for  the  Pestilence  ....  8.  The  desirid 
peace  betwene  Sigismonde  emperour  and.  King  Henry. 
9.  The  Boke  cleped  les  Bones  Meures,  translated  out  of 
French  by  ....  John  Shirley  of  London,  Anno  1440 
....  10.  The  Governance  of  Kynges  and  Princes  . . . .” 
4to. 

“The Legend  of  Ladyse,  viz.  Lucrese,  Adryana,  Phylo- 
mene,  Phylles,  Yparmystre,  and  Sysmonda,  in  old  Eng- 
lishe  Khime  . . . .”  4to. 

“ A tretis  compiled  of  a pore  catif,  of  ye  bileeve,  ye  ten 
heestis,  and  ye  pater  noster  ....  Dyverse  chapitris 
exciting  men  and  wymen  to  hevenli  desyr.”  8vo. 

“Welkura  Lorde  in  fourme  of  brede.”  8vo. 


Pole. — It  is  rather  venturous  to  differ  from  so 
accurate  and  painstaking  a scholar  as  Col.  Yule, 
•who,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Marco  l^olo,  iden- 
tifies the  birds  in  the  old  traveller’s  arms  with  the 
pole  in  Dante’s  Paradiso,  xxi.  34-39,  and  supposes 
them  to  represent  jackdaws.  The  dictionaries,  as 
he  justly  says,  throw  no  trustworthy  light  upon 
the  matter,  and  I would  suggest  that  possibly 
^^le  pole  ” may  be  only  an  archaic  feminine  plural 
form  of  polio,  a fowl,  after  all.  If  so,  the  passage 
might  refer  to  birds  in  general,  and  to  no  parti- 
cular kind  or  species ; and  thus,  as  far  as  my  own 
observation  goes,  would  be  more  true  to  nature 
than  if  applied  either  to  jackdaws,  or,  as  some 
take  it,  to  rooks.  As  regards  the  latter,  they 
usually,  I think,  act  in  concert.  It  is  not  the  case 
that  some  go  away  and  others  stay  behind,  but 
they  either  all  go  or  all  stay  together ; whereas  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  the  instinct  of  some  birds 
leads  them  to  abandon  their  roosting-place  at 
dawn,  whilst  others  take  an  early  wheeling  flight, 
and  then  return  and  stay  in  the  vicinity  through- 
out the  day.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Latin  Alcaic  Ode. — In  Selecta  Poemata  An- 
glorum  is  a beautifuTode  in  Latin  Alcaics,  to  which 
the  initials  R.  L.”  are  appended.  The  copy  of 
the  book  in  my  possession  is  the  Editio  Secunda 
Emmdatior,  published  at  London  by  Dodsley  in 
1779,  and  it  contains  some  excellent  Latin  poems 
by  various  authors.  The  ode  mentioned,  headed 
by  the  title  Simplex  Munditiis,”  commences : — 
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“ Vanae  sit  artj,  sit  studio  modus, 

Formosa  virgo  ! sit  speculo  quies, 

Curamque  quaerendi  decoris 
Mitte,.supervacuosque  cultus. 

“ Ut  fortuitis  verna  coloribus 
Depicta  vulgo  rura  magis  placent, 

Nec  invident  horto  nitenti 
Divitias  operosiores,”  et  seq.,  pp.  67,  68. 

The  whole  poem  is  very  beautiful  but  if  tran-  ; 
scribed  at  length,  might  occupy  too  much  of  the  ! 
valuable  space  of  “N.  & Q.”  Edmond  Malone  \ 
ascribes  its  authorship  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  a note  c 
on  chapter  iv.  in  Boswell's  Life,*  but  not  on  very  i 
sufficient  grounds.  Malone  mentions  the  ode  hav-  i 
ing  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ior  1743  ‘ 
(xiii.  548),  and  ^‘having  been  many  years  ago 
pointed  out  to  James  Bindley,  Esq.,  as  written  by 
Johnson,  and  may  safely  be  attributed  to  him.” 
The  translation  into  Latin  hexameters  of  Pope’s 
Messiah  is  given  in  the  Selecta  Poemati  Anglorum, 
and  appended  to  it  the  name  Johnson,  A.M.,  i 
1750”;  and  if  the  Alcaic  ode  was  really  his  pro- 
duction, why  was  it  not  claimed  for  him  in  the 
book  ? He  was  fully  equal  to  its  composition.  , 

John  Pickeokd,  M.A.  I 

Hungate,  Pickering.  j 

SiNGULAE  Will. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  will  of  John  Farmer,  who  died  in  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia  county,  in  the  year  1794  : 

■“  I do  hereby  order  my  executors  to  put  no  new  linen 
about  my  dead  body,  but  put  my  worst  shirt  on  it,  and 
my  worst  handkerchief  on  the  head,  and  the  worst  drawers- 
and  breeches  on  my  body,  and  the  worst  stockings  on 
mj’"  legs  and  feet,  and  invite  my  neighbours  to  come  to 
my  spouse,  who  shall  treat  them  in  moderation  with  a 1 
barrel  of  cider  and  two  gallons  of  rum  or  other  spirituous 
drink,  and  a bushel  of  wheat  flour  baked  into  cakes  ; and  ; 
when  they  are  ready  to  cany  the  corpse,  then  in  the  house  i 
or  yard,  read  the  foregoing  and  following  part  of  this  tes-  i 
tament  loudly,  so  that  all  may  hear  it.  And  also,  so  read  | 
it  at  the  grave  before  my  body  is  buried  (if  the  weather  j 
be  fit  for  it)  that  though  when  I cannot  speak  with  my  I 
mouth,  I may  speak  by  this  writing  to  provoke  the 
hearers  to  love  the  Almighty  God,  the  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  the  Com-  I 
forter  of  all  Christians.” 

Uneda. 


Philadelphia. 

On  an  Illustrative  Quotation  in  Johnson 
AND  Webster. — In  Jolinson’s  Dictionary  (2  vols. 
4to,  1820),  at  the  word  ^‘Motion,”  synonym 
seveiith,  are  the  following  lines  containing  tfie 
word  to  be  illustrated : — 

“ Cease,  cease,  thou  foaming  ocean. 

For  what’s  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast  ? ” — Gay. 


These  have  been  transcribed  without  verifica- 
tion into  the  last  edition  of  Webster,  with  the 
addition  of  what  appears  to  be  a typographical 


* The  edition  quoted  from  is  that  issued  in  the  National 
Illustrated  Library  in  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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error,  viz.  Gay  is  printed  “ Gray.”  The  quotation 
is  otherwise  incorrect,  and  should  he  as  follows : — 
“ Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean, 

[And  let  my  lover  rest ;] 

All ! what’s  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast  ? ” 

The  lines  are  taken  from  “ A Ballad  ” in  the 
What  D'ye  Call  It  f a tragi-comi-pastoral,  by  Gay, 
concerning  which  the  poet  Cowper  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Unwin : — 

“ What  can  be  prettier  than  Gay’s  ballad,  or  rather 
Swift’s,  Arbuthnot’s,  Pope’s,  and  Gay’s,  in  the  What 
D'ye  Call  It  ? — ‘ ’Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring  ’ ? 1 

have  been  well  informed  that  the}’’  all  contributed,  and 
that  the  most  celebrated  association  of  clever  fellows  this 
country  ever  saw  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  unite 
their  strength  and  abilities  in  the  composition  of  a 
song.” — Cowper  to  Unwin,  August  4,  1783. 

James  Millee. 

Free  Library,  Paisley. 

The  Mitee  Taveen. — It  may  interest  some  of 
your  London  readers  to  know  that  The  Mitre 
Tavern  is  mentioned  in  the  Commons  Journals  for 
March  31,  1653.  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham,  Knt., 
a parliament  man,  was  arrested  for  debt  on  Feb- 
ruary 9 in  that  year  at  Chancery  Lane  end,  and 
was  kept  in  custody  at  The  Mitre  until  bail  was 
obtained.  Coenub. 

“Ik  Hot  Watee  : ” “Boeed.” — The  following 
notes  may  be  useful  to  students  of  our  language. 
“We  are  kept,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  in  hot 
water,”  writes  Mrs.  Harris  to  her  son,  the  first 
Lord  Malmesbury,  in  July,  1765  (Malmeshury 
Correspondence,  i.  125).  A hundred  years  ago, 
then,  it  would  seem,  this  familiar  phrase  was 
new  to  ears  polite.  I find  Lord  Carlisle  (April, 
1768)  using  the  word  “ bored  ” in  its  present  col- 
loquial sense  in  a letter  to  George  Selwyn  about 
the  same  time  {George  Selwyn  and  his  Contem- 
poraries, ii.  291).  C.  T.  B. 

Beatjght  = “ MOVE.”  — Halliwell’s  Dictionary 
(with  most  others)  interprets  “ draught  ” =paiun. 
In  Morris’s  Boke  of  the  Duchesse  (lines  652,  681, 
684)— 

“ With  hir  false  draughtes  dyvers.” 

“ I wolde  have  drawe  the  same  draughte." 

“ But  throgh  that  draught  1 have  borne” — 
draught  certainly  equals  the  move  itself,  and  not 
the  piece  moved.  In  the  chess  scene  of  Beryn 
(Percy  Soc.)  we  have  confirmatory  evidence  — 

“ The  burgevse  toke  avysement  long  on  everv  draught." 

" (1.  1777.) 

“ Draw  on,  seyd  the  burgej’se.”  (1.  1807.) 

“ The  next  draught  aftir  he  toke  a rook  for  nought.” 

(1.  1810.) 

“ He  droughe  and  seyd,  Chek  mate.”  (1.  1820.) 

While  I am  upon  chess,  I will  notice  one  or 
two  other  phrases  in  The  Dethe  of  Blaunche  — 

“ Therwith  Fortune  seyde,  ‘ chek  here ! ’ 

And  ‘ mate’  in  the  myd  poynt  of  the  chekkere.” 

(Morris,  1.  659.) 


“Poynt”  here  would  seem  to  mean  “squarej” 
but  I am  rather  puzzled  by  the  following  entry  in 
A Nomimale  (Wright’s  Vocabularies,  p.  240) — 

“ Hec  pirga,  the  poynt  of  the  chekyre 
Hoc  scaccarium,  idem  est." 

Pirga  I suppose  or  Trvpyos  (a  sort  of 

dice-box)  ; and  I do  not  see  how  this  Trvpyos  can 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  “ check-mate  ” of 
the  text.  Me.  Skeat  has  a note  on  1.  194  of 
Pierce  Ploughmans  Crede  (p.  39  of  E.  E.  T.  S. 
edition),  which  goes  to  prove  that  “ point  ” does 
not  mean  “a  square.”  “ Mydpoint,”  perhaps,  is 
nothing  more  than  “ middle.” 

“ Thogh  ye  hadde  loste  the  ferses  twelve  ” 
(1.  722)  has  no  definite  meaning,  I suppose ; 
merely  signifying  “ if  your  loss  had  been  twelve 
times  as  great.”  We  have  “ houres  twelve  ” in 
1.  572;  “halwes  twelve,”  1.  830;  “moo  floures 
swiche  seven,”  1.  408 — all  more  or  less  for  the 
rhyme’s  sake. 

May  I be  permitted  to  express  a word  of  dis- 
sent from  Me.  Fijekivall’s  judgment  against  the 
“ clumsy  wind-up  ” of  the  poem  ? I petition 
against  the  “ caning  ” of  Chaucer  on  this  count. 
(See  Furnivall’s  Trial  Forewords,  &c.  p.  42, 
Chaucer  Soc.)  The  sad  catastrophe  has  been  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  twice  before  (lines  742, 
1136),  and  it  comes  now  (line  1304)  a tragic 
thunderstroke.  The  sudden  “wind-up”  of  the 
story  of  Alcyone  (line  214)  seems  to  me  to  fore- 
shadow the  abruptness  of  this  conclusion, 

JoHK  Addis,  M.A. 
Rustington,  Littleharapton,  Sussex. 

Cdeiods  Epitaphs. — In  Ault  Hucknall  church- 
yard, near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire  : ■ — 

“ Rebecca  Saunders,  died  Jan.  6,  1837.  aged  17  years. 

“ Barbara  Saunders,  died  Jan.  15, 1837,  aged  15  years. 

“ With  -washing  clothes  from  Sheffield  brought, 

Rebecca  she  the  fever  caught. 

Which  brought  three  more  to  this  untimely  end. 

And  no  one  could  their  assistance  lend.” 

“ Richard  Marriott,  died  Oct.  29,  1853,  in  the  91st 
year  of  his  age. 

“ Fe-w  are  there  with  a frame  so  strong, 

Few  are  there  who  have  lived  so  long. 

And  fewer  still  just  and  sincere. 

As  he  whose  body  moulders  here. 

He  laboured  in  the  fields  his  bread  to  gain  ; 

He  ploughed,  he  sowed,  he  reaped  the  yellow  grain  ; 
And  now  by  death  from  future  service  driven. 

Is  gone  to  keep  his  harvest-home  in  heaven.” 

F.  J.  L.,  M.A. 


On  tbe  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the  little 
church  of  Ickford,  Bucks,  on  a tablet  about  two 
feet  square,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Hoc  Saxum  Vivus  Morituro  mihi  posui  Thomas 
Phillips,  Gentleman,  1740.” 

The  singularity  of  the  inscription  is,  that  it  is 
part  Latin  and  part  English.  But  regarded  as  an 
epitaph,  it  is  really  no  epitaph  at  all — at  best  but 
a cenotaph — as  no  evidence  exists,  from  the  regis- 
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ter  book  of  burials  or  other  sources^  to  show  that 
the  man  was  ever  buried  in  this  churchyard. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

A Building  Law  of  the  Geecians.-— - 

“ In  the  magnificent  and  spacious  Grecian  city  of 
Ephesus  an  ancient  law  was  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
inhabitants,  hard  indeed  in  its  nature,  but  nevertheless 
equitable.  When  an  architect  was  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  a public  work,  an  estimate  thereof  being 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a magistrate,  his  property  was 
held  as  security  until  the  work  was  finished.  If,  when 
finished,  the  expense  did  not  exceed  the  estimate,  he  was 
complimented  with  decrees  and  honours.  So  when  the 
excess  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the 
original  estimate,  it  was  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  no 
punishment  was  inflicted.  But  when  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  estimate  was  exceeded,  he  was  required  to 
paj’-  the  excess  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Would  to  God  that 
such  a law  existed  among  the  Koman  people,  . . . 

This  extract  is  copied  from  Vitruvius,  De  Archi- 
tectura.  Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  an 
historian  who  may  have  made  the  same  state- 
ment ? W.  P. 

Ancestet  of  the  PcffiT  CowPEB.—Douhtless 
many  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  will  be  able  to  throw 
light  on  the  remote  paternal  ancestry  of  William 
Cowper.  His  grandfather  was  a judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  his  grand-uncle  was 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  was  created  Earl 
Cowper.  That  nobleman  claimed  descent  from 
John  Cowper,  sheriff  of  London  in  1561.  John 
Cowper,  I have  been  informed,  was  of  Scottish 
descent,  his  progenitors  being  tenant  farmers  at 
Stenton,  in  the  parish  of  Abercrombie,  Fifeshire. 
The  Scottish  mode  of  spelling  the  family  name  is 
Cooper.  Stenton  farm  is  known  to  have  been 
rented  by  persons  of  the  name  for  350  years.  A 
younger  branch  of  the  Stenton  family  is  alleged 
to  have  settled  in  England,  and  to  have  be- 
come progenitors  of  the  chancellor  and  the  poet. 
This  is  the  Fifeshire  tradition,  but  whether  it  is 
well-founded  I cannot  vouch. 

Charles  Kogers. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham. 

American  Genealogy.  — Many  readers  of 
N.  & Q.”  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that  my 
former  query  under  this  heading  has  been  instru- 
mental in  supplying  a link  missing  for  some  two 
centuries  and  a half,  and  may  probably  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  another  of  a much  earlier  date. 

I should  now  he  very  pleased  to  hear  of  or  from 
anyone  in  America  of  the  name  of  Chad,  Chads, 
or  Shad.  The  latter  is  given  in  a list  of  Ameri- 
can surnames  in  N.  & Q.”  S.  xii.  4l,  and  I 
believe  is  synonymous  with  Chad ; and  if  so,  it  is 
a very  curious  coincidence  that  C should  have 
interchanged  with  S in  America,  both  in  Chattuck 
and  Chad,  as  in  the  Philological  Society  Papers  for 
18G5,  p.  47,  it  is  stated  that  “ in  the  new  American 
Dictionary  projected  by  Franklin  in  1768,  the  soft 


sound  of  c is  supplied  by  sP  One  of  this  family  j 
I know  died  in  America  about  the  year  1739. 

C.  Chattock.  I 

Castle  Bromwich,  Warwickshire.  | 

Iron  Shipbuilding. — On  looking 'over  the  early  j 
numbers  of  the  Mull  Packet,  which  is  the  oldest  i 
newspaper  in  Yorkshire,  I find  the  following  para-  j 
graph,  dated  Nov.  11,  1788 : — j 

“ An  iron  barge,  built  by  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  was  i 
lately  launched  at  Willej’’  Wharf,  to  the  admiration  of 
some,  the  surprise  of  many,  and  conviction  of  all : it  was 
perfectly  light,  moves  very  easy  on  the  water,  and  draws 
about  eight  inches  when  quite  freighted.  It  was  imme- 
diately laden  with  iron  for  Stourport,  where  its  arrival 
gained  the  attention  of  all  that  place.” 

What  an  immense  progress  has  been  made  in 
iron  shipbuilding  in  this  great  seaport  since  that 
time ! I should  he  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your 
correspondents,  whether  they  know  of  an  earlier 
instance  of  iron  shipbuilding  than  this  ? V.  T. 


Marshal  Bagenal.— -Is  there  a portrait  of 
Marshal  Henry  Bagenal,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Blackwater  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ? or  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal,  his  { 
son,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  oflS.ce  of  marshal  ? 

P.  H.  B. 

Bears’  Grease.^ — ^How  early  was  this  thought 
good  for  the  hair  ? In  1562,  W.  Bulleyn  says  in 
his  Booke  of  Simples,  fol.  76,  back ■ 

“ The  Beare  is  a heaste  whose  flesh  is  good  for  man- 
kynd  : his  fat  is  good,  with  Laudanum,  to  make  an  oynt- 
ment  to  heale  balde  headed  men  to  receive  the  hayre 
agayne.  The  grease  of  the  beare,  the  fatte  of  a Lambe, 
and  the  oyntment  of  the  Fox,  maketh  a good  03mtment 
to  anojmt  the  feete  against  the  payne  of  trauell  or  labour 
of  footemen.” 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Bronze  Head  found  in  Bath. — -Many  years 
ago  there  was  at  Brockley  Hall  a bronze  head  that  ' 
was  found  in  Bath,  Can  any  of  your  readers  in-  ; 
form  me  where  that  is  now  to  he  met  with  ? | 

W.  JP.  Russell.  ' 

Bath. 

A Bundle  of  Queries.— When  were  Spanish . 
onions  introduced  into  England  I 

What  was  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Lady  E 
Jane  Grey  ? 

Edward  Underhill,  known  in  his  time  as  the 
Hot  Gospeller,  was  living  in  1563.  When  did  he 
die  ? He  was  the  founder  of  Underhill  of  Honing- 
Eiam,  a branch  of  Underhill  of  Wolverhampton. 

What  is  the  date  of  death  of  Augustine  Bernher, 
rector  of  Stepney,  often  called  Latimer’s  servant, 
and  well  known  to  readers  of  Foxe’s  Book  of 
Martyrs  f 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Rose,  a prominent  Pro- 
testant, presented  to  WSst  Ham  by  Edward  VI., 
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I and  deprived  by  Mary,  was  again  presented  to  a 
i living  by  Elizabeth.  To  what  living  did  Eliza- 
beth present  him  ? and  when  did  he  die  ? 

My  thanks  will  be  due  to  any  one  who  will 
kindly  answer  any  of  these  queries ; and  a double 
' portion  will  attend  a reply  which  arrives  before 
the  close  of  June.  Hermentrude. 

Hamo  of  Htthe,  Bishop  of  Rochester.-— 

“ There  was  also  remaining  here  (Halling-house,  Kent) 
till  1720,  in  a niche  over  the  chief  door,  a stone  statue  of 
Hamo  de  Hithe,  dressed  in  his  episcopal  robes.  Dr. 
Thorpe,  of  Rochester,  preserved  and  presented  it  to  Dr. 
Atterbury.” — Seymour’s  Survey  of  Kent,  1776,  p.  439. 

What  has  become  of  this  statue  ? 

I Hardric  Morphth. 

* Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.”— Author  and 
I translator  wanted  of  Hymn  47— 

“ Christians  awake,  salute  the  happy  morn,” 
and  of  Hymn  245— 

“ The  shepherd  now  was  smitten.” 

“ Christians  awake  ! arise,  rejoice  and  sing” — 
a different  and  more  pleasing  version  of  the  47th, 
is  a favourite  Christmas  hymn  at  Lewes ; and 
another  version  of  the  245th  is  the  hymn  for  the 
I “ Conversion  of  St.  Paul.”  ( Child's  Christian 
; Year.)  It  begins  — 

“The  shepherd  smitten  is,  and  lo  ! ” 

I should  be  obliged  for  the  names  of  the  trans- 
1 lators  of  these  versions  as  well.  L.  C.  R. 

j [Hymn  47  is  by  John  Byrom,  an  ingenious  poet  and 
the  inventor  of  a system  of  stenography.  Hymn  245  is 
a translation  from  the  Paris  Breviary,  by  the  Rev. 

I Prancis  Pott.] 

, Immermann  : Hauff.  — Can  any  of  your 
I readers  refer  to  a good  review  or  critique  of 
Miinchhausen,  Die  Epigonen,  and  Jtdifdntchen  by 
Immermann;  and  of  Der  Mann  im  Monde,  Me- 
\ moiren  des  Satans,  and  Lichtenstein  by  Hauff  ? 
i Have  any  of  these  works  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ? G.  A.  SCHRUMPF. 

Whitby. 

Current  Irish  Street  Ballads. — The  capi- 
i tal  (but  too  brief)  article  in  Macmillan  for  January, 
giving  some  account  of  the  current  street  ballads 
of  Ireland,  induces  a strong  desire  in  remote 
‘ colonists  to  possess  amplier  information  respecting, 
i and  completer  copies  of,  these  productions ; but 
I how  are  we  to  obtain  them  ? After  all  these 
i street  ballads  are  the  true  folk  lore  of  any  coun- 
I try,  and  it  was  on  that  point  I was  insisting  in 
my  recent  inquiry,  through  your  ever-pleasant 
pages,  for  copies  of  Moore’s  and  Burns’s  originals. 
Where  shall  I find  a perfect  copy  of  the  genuinely 
Irish  ballad  ‘^In  praise  of  Castle  Hyde”?  or  the 
I complete  words  of  that  nobly  dithyrambic  ode  in 
I exaltation  of  the  ‘^Galway  Blazers”  ? I have  all 
the  recent  collections  of  Irish  popular  poetry,  in- 
cluding one  expressly  entitled  Street  Ballads,  ^"c., 
• published  by  Gill  and  MHlashan  of  Dublin  in 


1864,  but  there  are  not  a dozen  real  street  ballads 
in  the  whole  of  them.  In  this  special  department 
of  literature  one  never  gets  the  right  thing  by 
merely  ordering  it.  Let  me  add  that  ballad  sing- 
ing in  the  streets  is  a totally  unknown,  and  even 
an  impossible,  institution  in  Australia. 

D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Lairg,  Largs,  Largo. — Will  any  contributor 
to  ‘‘N.  & Q.,”  versed  in  the  Scandinavian  or 
Gothic  dialects,  kindly  help  me  to  some  satisfac- 
tory explanation  regarding  the  origin  of  these 
names  ? Lairg  is  situated  on  Loch  Phin,  Suther- 
landshire,  which  was  peopled  by  the  Norsemen. 
Largs,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  was  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  encounter  between  the  Norwegian 
King  Haco  and  the  settlers  of  that  coast,  while 
Largo  is  associated  with  the  disgraceful  theft  of 
the  silver  ornaments  from  the  tumulus  of  the 
Norse  Viking  called  “ Norrie’s  Law,”  within 
which,  contained  on  the  ornaments  in  question, 
were  discovered  the  mystic  symbols  of  the  Norse- 
men similar  to  those  found  in  Norway  and  Shet- 
land and  on  the  Scottish  sculptured  stones. 

E.  D. 

Lowther  Tablet,  Catterick  Church. — Will 
any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  what  has  become  of  a tablet  or  slab  in  Cat- 
terick  church,  co.  York,  bearing  an  elegant  Latin 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Grace,  the  wife  of 
Gerard  Lowther  of  Lowther  ? I have  searched 
in  vain  for  it,  and  have  been  equally  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  any  information  from  the  officials  of 
the  parish.  During  the  recent  restoration  of  this 
church,  I was  informed  by  the  workmen  that  a 
tablet  of  the  Hardwicke  family  (which  had  been 
temporarily  removed  to  make  repairs)  had  been 
lost  or  broken.  This  is  church  restoration  with  a 
vengeance  ! H.  M.  C. 

Madeira,  May  25,  1872. 

Miniature  of  the  First  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. — Is  any  mention  made  in  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  correspondence  of  a mini- 
ature portrait  of  him,  sent  to  the  duchess  in  the 
year  1710  ? J.  C.  J. 

Nalson’s  Trial  of  Charles  I. — Having  en- 
tirely failed  in  an  endeavour  to  purchase  a copy 
of  Nalson’s  Journal  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  the  Trial  of  Charles  the  First,  foL,  1684,  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  gentleman  who 
will  favour  me  with  the  loan  of  a copy  for  a week 
or  ten  days.  I know  it  is  reprinted  in  the  State 
Trials,  but  do  not  feel  sure  that  such  reprint  is 
literally  accurate.  William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

The  Paradise  of  Coquettes.” — Who  is  the 
author  of  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  a “ drawing- 
room epic  ” of  three  thousand  verses,  reviewed  in 
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the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  Feb.  1815  (but  published 
anonymously  in  1814),  of  which  the  critic  remarks 
that  — 

“ It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  brilliant  imitation  of 
Pope  that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  that  great 
writer ; with  all  his  point,  polish,  and  nicely  balanced 
versification,  as  well  as  his  sarcasm  and  witty  malice, 
&;c.,  &c.,  and  almost  entitled  to  take  its  place  by  the  side 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Loek.^^ 

And  elsewhere  — 

“ The  coming  on  of  time  [a  strange  expression],  we 
suppose,  will  solve  all  our  difficulties  [as  to  authorship]  ; 
but  this  author,  we  think,  may  drop  his  mask  when  he 
pleases,  and  place  his  name,  whenever  he  chooses  to  dis- 
close it,  among  the  few  classical  writers  of  this  scribbling 
generation.” 

This  praise,  in  a generation  which  produced 
Scott,  T\"ordsworth,  Southey,  Moore,  and  Byron, 
is  remarkably  high,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered with  what  severity  these  very  same  re- 
viewers handled  all  of  the  poets  just  mentioned. 
Who  was  the  writer,  and  why  have  such  verses 
been  permitted  to  die  ? J.  S.  Dk. 

[By  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  See  “ N.  & Q.” 

S.  xii.  453  ; Si’d  S.  ix.  430.  J 

Gins  OP  Aems  to  ,Feiends  who  weee  hot 
Belatiohs. — In  the  Eloge  de  Pierre  Charron,” 
which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  Ee 
la  Sagesse  (Paris,  1607),  is  to  be  found  the  follow- 
ing information  — 

“ De  la  Charron  retouma  h Bordeaux,  oil  il  prist  cog- 
noissance,  <fe  vescut  fort  familierement  avec  Messire 
Michel  de  Montague,  Cheualier  de  I’ordre  du  Eoy,  aucteur 
du  liure  intitule,  Les  Essais,  duquel  il  faisoit  vn  merueil- 
leux  cas,  & le  Sieur  de  Montague  I’aimoit  d’vne  affection 
reciproque,  & auant  que  de  mourir,  par  son  testament  il 
luy  permist  de  poi'ter  apres  son  decez  les  plaines  armes 
de  sa  noble  famille,  par  ce  qu’il  ne  laissoit  aucuns  enfans 
masles.” 

If  other  instances  of  such  gifts  are  known, 
did  the  descendants  of  the  persons  who  received 
the  arms  bear  them,  and  in  what  manner  ? 

Balph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Testamehts  op  the  xii.  Pateiaechs.”— In 
Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  V.  T.  vol.  i. 
p.  758,  ed.  2,  he  refers  to  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Testaments  of  the  XII  Patriarchs  (by 
Bobert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  printed  in 
1483.  There  is  no  mention  of  such  an  edition  in 
Hain’s  Pepertorium  Bihliographicum.  Panzer  (An- 
nales  Typographiei)  mentions  no  edition  prior  to 
1532  (vol.  vii.  p.  109).  In  Brunet,  however 
(3Ianuel  du  Libraire,  iv.  1333),  after  reference  is 
made  to  the  edition  of  1532,  an  edition  (place  and 
date  not  specified)  is  alluded  to  as  probable- 
ment  auterieure  a celle  de  1532.”  I shall  feel 
very  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
can  kindly  furnish  any  information  as  to  this 
possibly  earlier  edition.  B.  S. 


PoEPOiSE  AHD  Salmon. — Can  any  correspondent 
account  for  the  porpoise  being  no  longer  in  use  as 
an  article  of  food,  seeing  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  it  was  the  most  costly  fish  in  the 
market,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  Billings- 
gate market  Ijst  will  show : — 

“ Best  salmon  from  Christmas  to  Easter  , 5s. 

Ditto,  after  Easter 3s. 

Best  Porpoise 6s.  Sd.” 

Geo.  Ellis. 

To  MOVE  THE  PEEvioirs  QUESTION.” — There 
is  a phrase  frequently  used  in  meetings  of  public 
bodies — Moving  the  previous  question.”  What 
is  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  phrase  ? Anon. 

[The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  parliamentary.  When  it 
is  considered  advisable  to  get  rid  of  any  motion  or  ques- 
tion without  directly  negativiog  it,  the  “ previous  ques- 
tion”— namely,  “That  this  question  be  now  put”  is 
moved,  and  if  carried  the  motion  or  question  objected  to 
is  not  put,  and  so  got  rid  of  without  being  negatived  by 
a direct  vote  on  its  merits.— See  for  fuller  particulars 
May’s  Law  and  Practice  of  Parliament ^ p.  263,  ed.  1868.] 

Maet  C.  Bumsey.— I have  seen  the  title  of  a 
privately  printed  work  called  Midsummer  Night ; 
or,  Shakespeare  and  the  Fairies,  from  the  German 
of  L.  Tieck,  by  Mary  C.  Bumsey  (edited  by  S.  W. 
Singer),  1854.  A volume  entitled  Fragments, 
Original  and  Translated,  was  published  by  Nutt 
in  1857  by  M.  C.  B.  Is  this  another  work  by  the 

same  ladv  ? B.  Inglis. 

•/ 

Stockton."— What  is  the  derivation  of  the  sur- 
name of  Stockton  ? I think  it  is  a Cheshire 
family.  A Constant  Beadee. 

The  Tontine  oe  1789.— -I  should  much  like  to 
know  whether  any  advantage  was  derived  from 
being  in  the  tontine  of  1789,  and  if  so,  for  how 
long  ? I have  several  times  tried  to  understand 
what  a tontine  is.  I have  heard  that  the  late 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  fl^oat  the  Alexandra  Palace 
Tontine  cost  30,0007  Did  the  old  tontine  cost  as 
much  as  this  ? What  can  one  refer  to  for  informa- 
tion P B.  T. 

Teeyeoed  : Elsted. — I have  been  unable  to  find 
to  what  saint  either  of  the  churches  of  Treyford 
or  Elsted,  Sussex,  was  dedicated ; and  by  referring 
to  my  advertisement  in  your  last  number,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  give  me 
some  information,  for  which  I shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  Bectoe. 

Woodland  in  West  Kent. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  reason 
why  all  the  woodland  in  West  Kent  lying  south 
of  the  old  Pilgrim’s  Way  (to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a’Beckett)  is  exempt  from  tithe  P The 
lands  so  exempt  at  the  time  the  tithes  were  com- 
muted still  continue  to  be  so,  although  they  may 
have  been  grubbed  and  cultivated,  but  they  be- 
come subject  to  extraordinary  tithe  if  planted 
with  hops  or  fruit  trees.  C.  L.  W.  0. 
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MONASTIC  INVENTORIES. 

(4^1*  S.  ix.  360,  432.) 

If  we  might  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be 
much  in  accordance  with  those  of  E.  M.  and 
F.  C.  H.  (p.  432).  1.  To  “ spar  ” a book  may  be, 
either  to  fasten  it  back  when  opened  and  in  use 
on  the  reader’s  desk,  as  is  E.  M.’s  supposition,  or 
to  maintain  it  closed  when  shut,  by  passing  a 
spere,  spar,  pin,  or  bolt,  one  or  more,  through  the 
eyes  of  the  clasps,  which  were  almost  always 
attached  to  the  boards.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  mediaeval  times  many  of  the  books  in  use 
in  churches  were  verily  boarded  ; as  for  example, 
the  ancient  Bible  of  the  “Hie  Kirk  ” of  Glasgow, 
which  had  oak  boards  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  having  clasps,  weighed  23  lbs,,  and  was 
fastened  by  an  iron  chain  to  the  desk.  2.  “ Erased 
and  garnysshed,”  descriptive  of  a basin.  In  Scot- 
land, any  vessel  cracked,  but  not  actually  in  shreds, 
is  said  to  be  “ crazed,”  which  supports  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood’s view.  Here,  however,  work  of  a crossated 
{i.  e.  crusily)  or  reticulated  pattern,  such  as  that 
■of  chancel  partitions,  is  probably  meant,  and  that 
garnished  with  a setting  of  stones,  3.  “Eery” 
may  refer  to  one  or  two  things ; either  to  the  choir 
keeping  feast-day,  Scotice  “the  fair”  {ferid), 
as  E.  C.  H.  thinks,  or  to  the  faring,  going  out,  or 
dismissal  of  the  choir.  In  Scotch,  there  is  the 
verb  to  “ ferry  ” (pr.  sic),  and  it  may  exist  in 
old  English  as  well,  which  is  yet  in  common  use, 
■especially  in  reference  to  a sow  bringing  forth  its 
young.  It  is  said^  then  to  “ ferry,”  or  to  be  “ fer- 
rying ” (farrowing)  them  j i.  e.  the  mother  is 
being  voided  of  them,  or  they  are  going  forth. 
To  fare  (Ang.-Sax./ur-aw)  is  to  go  out,  or  forth. 
Farroio  is  the- name  in  Scotland  given  to  a cow 
not  with  calf,  in  contradistinction  to  one  with  calf, 
which  is  said,  in  the  vernacular,  to  be  tidy. 

To  queries  on  other  points  put  by  Me.  Wal- 
cott your  correspondents  do  not  advert : and  the 
remarks  now  offered  are  merely  tentative.  (1.) 
The  “ rosis  et  perenlysys,”  chased  work,  would 
seem  just  roses  and  lilies  of  some  kind.  The 
popes  were  wont  to  bless  roses  and  flowers,  and 
then  to  send  them  forth  as  marks  of  their  favour. 
The  lily  (of  the  garden)  was  the  special  emblem 
of  the  Virgin.  (Nisbet’s  Heraldry,  i.)  (2.)  What 
the  “thotes”  and  “estats”  were,  for  which 
cushions  were  provided,  it  seems  difficult  satis- 
factorily to  specify.  Thowts,  or  thoughts,  = 
thwarts,  were  cross-seats  or  benches,  as  those  in 
boats  on  which  the  rowers  sat.  (Halliwell’s 
Diet.  V.  “ Thowts.”  Hence,  probably,  the  term 
was  applied  to  such,  or  similar,  seats  in  churches. 
At  the  same  time,  Hr.  Jamieson  (/Sc.  Diet.)  gives 
the  verb  (also  a substantive),  “ thout,  to  sob  ” ; 
and  the  thotes,  if  having  origin  in  thout,  may  have 


been  the  seats  appropriated  to  the  poenitentes  in 
churches,  and  on  which  they  knelt,  or  those  in 
the  confessional.  (Riddle’s  Ch.  Antiq.,  628  to  633.) 
(3.)  “ Estats.”  Men  of  rank  were  called  “ es- 
tates” (men  of  station  ?)  Fr.  v.  estats.  There 
were  vessels  kc.  also  called  “ of  estate,”  those, 
namely,  used  on  great  state  occasions  or  banquets, 
as  the  enthronisation  of  bishops.  (Leland’s  CoU 
lectanea,  vi.  8.  App.  j Q.  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  i. 
34.)  Therefore,  the  “ estats  ” may  have  been 
either  the  seats  or  stalls  appropriated  to  the  great, 
as  kings  and  magistrates — and  these  are  said  to 
have  been  placed  close  by  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel  in  that  part  of  the  nave  called  the  2wAea, 
or  Senatorium — or  the  vessels  put  to  use  on  great 
feasts,  which,  being  of  gold  or  silver,  or  silver- 
gilt,  and  many  of  them  probably  enamelled  and 
chased,  would  require  cushions  for  their  better 
preservation.  (4.)  The  “ Woodward  ” was  an 
officer  of  the  forest;  and  seemingly  it  was  the 
figure  of  one  which  was  upon  the  end  of  this 
spoon,  the  gift,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  a wood- 
ward, in  the  capacity  of’  a sponsor,  to  his  gossip 
at  the  christening.  This  spoon  might  be  first 
bestowed  much  after  the  manner  of  the  “ Apostle- 
spoons,”  which  bore  on  the  back  end  the  image 
of  that  apostle  in  honour  of  whom  the  child  was 
named.  (Preface  to  Form  of  Cury,  p.  xix. ; 
Boucher’s  Gloss,  v.  “ Apostle  Spoon,”  and  refer- 
ences ; and  Dyce’s  Sh.  Gloss,  v.  “ Spoons.”)  (5.) 
“ Shrymps  ” would  seem  the  plural  of  shrimp,  a 
water  animal,  and  one  of  the  many  families  of 
crustaceans ; and,  in  combination  with  the  white 
swans,  these  shrimps  would  seem  to  have  been 
embroidered  on  the  chasuble  for  ornamentation. 
One  species  of  the  shrimp  inhabits  the  shores  of 
Britain,  and  is  reckoned  the  choicest  food.  (6.) 
As  to  “ stock  work”  on  a chalice,  the  conjecture 
would  seem  feasible  that  it  was  work  similar  to 
that  of  a knitted  stocking,  because  “ stock”  is.  an 
abbreviation  of  stocking.  It  is  also  so,  however, 
of  stoccado,  a thrust  in  fencing ; and  in  heraldry 
is  the  short  stump  of  a tree  with  its  roots  ex- 
hibited as  erased.  (Hyce’s  Gloss.  “ Stock  ” ; 
Boutell’s  Her.,  1864,  p.  76.)  Espedaee. 


P.UDSEY  FAMILY. 

(4*^  S.  ix.  428.) 

The  pedigree  of  this  family,  as  .given  in 
Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  by  Whitaker  (edit. 
1816,  p.  255,  is  defective  in  its  commencement  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  family.  Happily  the  inform- 
ation to  supply  the  deficiency  is  found  in  the 
MSS.  of  John  Hopkinson,  Gent.,  as  copied  and 
corrected  by  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  of  Leeds, 
4 vols.  folio,  in  the  Leeds  Old  Library,  pp.  264-6, 

called  the  “ Wilson  MSS Pedigrees  and 

Arms  of  the  Families  of  the  West  Riding.’’  As 
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the  information  has  not,  I believe,  been  published 
before,  except  in  our  local  historical  year-book — 
a copy  of  which  I send  you  with  this-— perhaps  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  N.  &'Q.” 
Immediately  preceding  the  Conquest  (a.d.  1066) 
the  manor  of  Pudsey,  near  Leeds,  was  divided 
betwixt  two  Saxon  thanes,  Dunstanand  Stainulf; 
who,  opposing  the  Conqueror,  were  disinherited 
and  the  manor  laid  waste.  Whereupon  the  Con- 
queror gave  it  with  many  other  manors  unto 
Ilbert  de  Lacy,  one  of  his  generals ; who  settled 
it  in  fee  upon  one  of  his  favourite  Normans,  called 
Richard,  who  then  assumed  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  was  settled,  as  was  the  custom  with 
many  of  the  Normans  who  settled  in  this  country. 
He  was  then  called  Richard  Pudsey,  was  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Pudsey  and  the  founder  of  the  Pud- 
sey family,  about  whom  Me.  Ellacombe  writes. 
Gregory  Pudsey,  the  son  of  Richard,  gave  eighteen 
acres  of  land  in  Pudsey  to  Kirkstall  Abbey ; and 
Roger,  the  son  of  Gregory,  gave  two  and  a half 
acres  of  land  to  the  same  abbey.  He  had  a son 
called  Thomas  Pudsey,  who  gave  to  the  same 
monastery  an  assert  (a  piece  of  land  more  or  less 
cleared  of  wood,  &c.,  and  made  arable)  in  the 
wood  near  Farnleybrooke  at  Pudsey.  Geoffrey, 
the  son  of  Thomas,  also  gave  to  Kirkstall  Abbey 
an  ancient  messuage,  garden,  and  three  acres  of 
land,  with  common-right  in  Pudsey  ; which  mes- 
suage was  probably  the  mansion  house  of  the 
family,  because  his  son  and  heir,  Simon  Pudsey, 
was  married  to  Katherine,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Bolton,  Lord  of  Bolton,  near  Gisburn, 
in  Craven,  to  which  place  he  removed  (temp. 
Edw.  IL).  His  descendants,  the  Pudsey  family, 
continued  to  reside  at  Bolton  Hall  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years.  From  him  the  pedigree  in 
the  Ducatus  Leodiensis  only  commences. 

There  was  a Hugh  Pudsey,  nephew  of  King. 
Stephen,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham 
by  the  Pope  himself  at  Rome,  Dec.  30,  1153,  and 
was  bishop  above  forty  years.  He  died  in  1195. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  oblige  me 
with  the  derivation  aqd  meaning  of  the  word 
Pudsey  ? In  Doomsday  Book  it  is  written  Pode- 
chesaie.”  Simeoe  Ratnee. 

Pudsey.  

DINING  “A  LA  RUSSE.” 

(ph  s.  ix.  422.) 

F.  C.  11.  is  hard  on  dinners  d la  Russe,  but  I do 
not  think  he  will  stop  them.  He  does  not  touch 
on  the  great  disadvantage  I have  heard  people 
whine  about,  namely,  that  nobody  now  sees 

one’s  ” handsome  silver  dishes,  or  “ one’s  ” best 
soup  tureens,  and  that,  for  the  matter  of  that, 

one  ” might  as  well  have  china.  But  he  does 
touch  on  what  we  all  have  felt  when  there  was 
not  a due  supply  of  bills  of  fare,  namely,  the  want 
of  knowing  what  the  dinner  consisted  of. 


It  is  not  every  one.  who  is  as  fond  of  the  smell 
of  fish,  venison,  game,  &c.,  under  his  nose  as 
F.  C.  H.  is.  Nor  perhaps  of  that  perpetual  duel 
of  civility  kept  up  between  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  the  gentleman  who  took  her  out;  ^‘Now, 
pray  do”;  ‘^No,  indeed  I cannot”;  “But  I reallj’- 
do  like  carving  ”;  “Well,  but  you,”  »&:c.,  &c. — with 
the  man  on  the  left  hand  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  help.  All  this  is  happily  obsolete  under  the 
new  system,  and  the  principal  man  in  the' company 
is  no  longer  servitor  to  the  inferior  guests.  The 
master  of  the  house,  too,  has  time  to  be  attentive 
to  the  principal  lady.  If  I should  ever  have  the 
happiness  to  entertain  F.  C.  PI.  at  my  table,  I 
will  promise  him  the  same  opportunity  of  a second 
helping  which  my  other  guests  have,  though  my 
entertainments  are  not  on  so  large  a scale  as  to 
comprise  both  “ smoking  sirloin,”  “ goodly  leg,”' 
and  “ all  the  other  joints.”  The  truth  is,  the  d la 
Russe  style  is  much  quieter,  more  economical, 
takes  fewer  servants  to  manage  it  nicely,  and  has 
far  less  bustle.  Under  the  old  system,  the  ser- 
vants were  always  stretching  over  the  guests  to 
get  the  dishes  off  and  on,  which  now  only  hap- 
pens at  dessert.  Then  there  was  sure  to  be  a 
stupid  young  man  who  could  not  carve  the 
chickens ; and  the  tongue  was  generally  opposite 
a shy  young  lady,  who  had  not  as  yet  found  her 
own.  If  F.  C.  H.  had  ever  seen  an  elderly  lady’s 
cap,  wig,  and  all,  caught  up  by  a footman’s  sleeve 
button  and  lifted  off  her  head  (I  knew  the  lady  it 
happened  to),  he  would  be  glad  that  the  risk  of 
such  a misadventure  was  diminished.  P.  P. 


I was  much  of  your  venerable  correspondent 
F.  C.  H.’s  opinion  as  regards  the  good  old  fashion 
of  carving  at  table  (when  done  by  a dexterous 
hand),  until  the  late  war  made  me  forcibly  change 
my  mind ; as  month  after  month — and  long  weary 
months,  God  knows ! — we  had  to  carve  at  our 
own  table,  and  that,  twice  every  day  and  twice 
of  each  dish,  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  German 
officers,  until  our  wrists  ached  (to  say  nothing 
of  our  hearts !) : so  that  at  last,  en  desespoir  de 
cause,  I gave  up  the  arduous  task  of  ecuyer-tran- 
chant  to  my  butler,  thinking  dinners  ct  la  Prus- 
sienne  much  on  a par  with  those  d la  Russe ; and 
I can  assure  F.  C.  H.  that,  with  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  those  troubled  times  to  get  sufficient 
provender  for  so  many  greedy  mouths,  it  was 
often  no  easy  matter  to  carve  so  that  each  could 
have  his  share.  Nay,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened that  “those  at  the  ends  of  the  table,  i.  e. 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  had  to  be  ; 
content,  after  serving  every,  one,  with  the  drum- 
sticks of  a tough  fowl — which  seemed  to  us  very 
foul  play;  but  we  took  it  philosophically,  re- 
peating with  our  ungeladenen  Gdsten — “ Z’est  lau 
guerr’ ! ” P.  A.  L. 
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Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ” 
S.  ix.  359,  435.)— I have  not  seen  the  copy 
of  this  work  referred  to  in  Messrs.  Sotheran’s 
Catalogue  for  February,  1872,  (comprising  auto- 
graph notice  by  the  author,  stating  that  this  volume 
was  printed  without  his  knowledge.)”  The  volume, 
it  seems,  is  sold. 

What  this  note  of  the  author  means  I cannot 
guess.  He  furnished  the  manuscript  of  the  work 
to  the  society ; he  corrected  the  proofs ; and  he 
was  paid  for  the  copyright.  Nor  can  I under- 
stand how  an  author’s  work  can  be  printed  with- 
out his  knowledge ; he  being  of  sane  mind,  and 
at  the  place  of  publication. 

This  I recollect,  as  accurately  as  one  can  re- 
member events  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  that 
Mr.  Keightley  contemplated  expanding  into  a 
work  of  greater  extent  the  book  which  he  wrote 
for  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society.  For  aught  I 
know,  he  may  have  regretted  that  he  published 
the  smaller  work.  That  it  was  printed  without 
his  knowledge  I utterly  deny. 

I have  long  since  arrived  at  an  age  when  I 
look  with  envy  on  those  who  accept  contemporary 
memoirs  as  necessarily  true,  and  repose  on  that 
kind  of  conviction. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  posthumous  <)/■ 

Lord  Brougham,  asserts  that  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society  was  ruined  utterly  b‘y  the  publica- 
tion of  Lord  Brougham’s  Political  Philosophy. 
There  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  the  assertion. 
Yet  Lord  Campbell  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  that  society ; he  had  constant  means  of 
access  to  me,  from  whom  he  knew  that  he  could 
have  learnt  the  facts;  but  he  preferred  a sneer 
at  Lord  Brougham  to  the  truth.  And  the  sneer 
will  probably  be  accepted  hereafter  as  truth. 

Thos.  Coates. 

Kensington. 


The  Grand  Secret  (4*^  S.  ix.  426.) — The 
philosopher  who  said,  shortly  before  his  death,  ‘‘I 
shall  soon  know  the  grand  secret,’  was  Arthur 
fhistlewood,  at  his  execution  for  high  treason. 
May  1,  1820.  See  Annual  Register . W.  G. 

Was  it  not  Montaigne  whose  last  words  were, 
‘ Je  vais  chercher  un  grand  peut-etre  ” ? 

A.  J.  M. 


The  alleged  saying  of  the  dying  philosopher — 
I shall  soon  know  the  grand  secret,”— may  per- 
haps refer  to  the  saying  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  Rabelais  on  the  approach  of  his  death — “ Je 
vais  chercher  un  grand  peut-etre.”  Whether  his 
biographers  have  truly  imputed  to  him  sceptical 
knguage  of  this  kind,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  per- 
laps  open  to  doubt.  The  romance  of  Gargantua 
ind  Pantagruel  is  certainly  chargeable  with  very 
r oose  language,  to  say  the  least;  and  the  story  of  the 
luthor’s  early  life  would  seem  to  indicate  disgust 
i or  the  hypocrisy  of  his  early  professional  teachers. 


Yet  Francis  I.  did  not  seem  to  have  regarded  his 
amusing  and  extravagant  tale  as  sufficiently  un- 
orthodox to  deter  him  from  reading  and  admiring 
it — perhaps  for  some  such  reason  as  caused  his 
successor,  Louis  XIV.,  to  protect  Moliere  from  the 
hostility  and  remonstrances  of  the  contemporary 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who  urged  him  to  exclude 
the  play  of  Tartuffe  from  the  French  stage. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  other  instances  of  like 
unseasonable  jests  may  occur  to  the  recollection 
of  the  reader.  A jocular  tone  in  the  last  words 
of  more  than  one  Roman  emperor  has  been  re- 
corded by  authentic  history.  Bacon  remarks  that 
the  approach  of  death  is  often  consistent  with 
good  spirits  {Essay  on  Death) ; and  Vespasian 
himself,  one  of  the  best  of  the  emperors,  re- 
sorted to  rather  a coarse  hon  mot  in  the  last  act 
of  his  life — “ Ut  puto,  Bens  fio.”  Suetonius  tells 
us  that  ‘^nec  in  metu  et  periculo  mortis  abstinuit 
jocis.”  (Vesp.  cap.  23.)  E.  S. 

[Dr.  Dodd  has  been  credited  with  the  saying.] 

History  of  the  Vahdois  (4‘^  S.  ix.  138,  210, 
329,  393.) — To  the  works  previously  mentioned 
may  be  added  — 

“The  History  of  the  Vaudois,  bj’’  Peter  Boyer,  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  newly  translated  out  of  French  by  a Person  of 
Quality.  London,  Printed  for  Edward  Mory  at  the  Three 
Bibles  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard,  mdcxcii. 

“ Wherein  is  shown  their  Original ; how  God  has  pre- 
served the  Christian  Religion  among  them  in  its  Purity, 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  to  our  days  ; the  Wonders 
he  has  done  for  their  preservation,  with  the  Signal  and 
Miraculous  Victories  that  they  have  gained  over  their 
Enemies  ; how  they  were  dispersed,  and  their  Churches 
ruined  ; and  how  at  last  they  were  re-established  beyond 
the  expectation  and  hope  of  all  the  World.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Myfanwy  (4^^  S.  ix.  138,  396.)— If  the  last 
syllable  is  from  ivy,  “ water  ” (not  “ sea  ”),  the 
name  would  rather  mean  “ my  wave ; ” from  my~ 
ffan-ivy,  “ top  or  surface  of  the  water.” 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Black  Rain  (P”  S.  ix.  137,  185,  267,  327.)— 
To  information  already  received  allow  me  to  add 
as  follows: — 

“In  April,  1849,  Professor  Barker  laid  before  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  some  observations  on  a shower  of 
black  rain  which  had  fallen  around  Carlow  and  Kilkenny, 
and  extended  over  an  area  of  more  than  400  square 
miles.” — “ In  Juh%  1850,  a shower  of  black  raimoccurred 
near  Northampton,  and  was  described  at  tbe  time  by  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Tryon  of  Bulwick  Rectorju” — World  of  Won- 
ders, London  {circa  1868),  p.  87. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  J.  Manuel. 

‘‘The  Office  of  the  Holy  Week”  (4‘^  S. 
ix.  428.) — This  Holy  Week  Book  is  of  no  parti- 
cular value.  Before  the  reign  of  James  II.  no 
Catholic  book  could  safely  be  publislied  with  the 
printer’s  name,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation ; 
though  books  of  devotion  and  of  the  church  offices 
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were  always  supplied  either  from  foreign  presses 
or  with  the  names  of  foreign  cities  on  the  title- 
pages,  such  as  Antwerp,  Paris,  Douay,  &c,, 
though  in  reality  printed  secretly  in  England. 
On  the  accession,  however,  of  James  IL,  Catholic 
books  were  publicly  printed,  chiefly  by  Henry 
Hills,  as  is  the  book  in  question.  I have  several 
books  from  his  press,  and  also  his  catalogues,  and 
those  of  T.  Meighan  in  Drury  Lane,  who  was  the 
chief  Catholic  bookseller  after  Hills.  The  Office 
of  Holy  Week  was  always  to  be  had  of  these 
booksellers.  I have  a copy  printed  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  once  belonged  to 
Bishop  Challoner.  F.  C.  H. 

Matjthe  Dog  S.  ix.  360,  415,) — SirWalter 
Scott,  whose  wonderfully  retentive  and  observant 
mind  caught  up  everything,  has  thus  alluded  to 
the  legend  of  the  Mauthe  Dog  : — 

“ For  he*  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan, 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  man.” 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  vi.  stanza  26. 

Singularly  enough  he  has  not  mentioned  the 
subject  in  his  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft. But  in  Pevei'il  of  the  Peak,  the  scene  of  a 
portion  of  which  is  laid  at  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  just  as  might  be  expected,  Sir  Walter 
alludes  to  it.  The  superstition  of  the  cry  of  the 
Gabriel  Hounds  in  the  sky  mentioned  by  W.  E. 
A.  A.  was  once  common  in  Yorkshire,  and  sup- 
posed to  foretell  the  death  of  some  person.  A 
local  poet,  Mr.  Holland  of  Sheffield,  describes  it 
as  follows : — 

“ Oft  have  I heard  my  honoured  mother  say 
How  she  hath  listened  to  the  Gabriel  Hounds ; 

Those  strange,  unearthly,  and  mj^sterious  sounds 
Which  on  the  ear  through  murkiest  darkness  fell ; 
And  how,  entranced  by  superstitious  spell, 

The  trembling  villager  not  seldom  heard. 

In  the  quaint  notes  of  the  nocturnal  bird 

Of  death  premonished,  some  sick  neighbour’s  knell.” 

John  Pickfoed,  M.A. 

Hungate,  Pickering. 

Peoveebs  S.  ix.  428.) — It  is  stated  at  the 
above  reference  that  in  1886  Good  Friday  will 
fall  on  St.  George’s  Day,  April  23,  and  Corpus 
Christ!  on  St.  John,  June  24 ; but  I believe  this 
is  inaccurate.  In  that  year  Good  Friday  will  be 
April  16,  and  Corpus  Christi  June  17.  But  in 
the  years  1943  and  1954  Good  Friday  will  fall  on 
April  23,  Easter  Sunday  will  be  April  25,  and 
Corpus  Christi  June  24.  In  those  two  years, 
therefore,  all  the  three  requisites  will  be  found ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  very 
same  occurred  in  1666,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
has  not  yet  followed.  There  is  another  proverb, 
which  I have  often  heard,  thus  : — 

“ When  our  Lord  falls  in  our  Lady’s  lap, 
England,  beware  of  a great  mishap.” 

* Sir  William  of  Deloraine. 


This,  of  course,  means  when  Easter  Day  falls  upon 
March  25.  F.  C.  H. 

Col.  John  Jones  the  Eegicide  (4‘‘*  S.  ix.  426.) 
Early  in  1867  I cut  out  of  a Welsh  newspaper  a 
lengthy  extract  about  “ Col.  Jones  the  regicide,” 
taken  from  the  Cambro-Priton,  and  signed  W. 
The  writer  states  in  a note  that  Jones  (besides 
the  marriage  with  Cromwell’s  sister)  “ was  also 
married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Edwards, 
of  Stansty,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  who  must 
have  been  his  first  wife.”  I am  sorry  I cannot 
give  you  the  date  of  the  number  of  the  Cambro- 
Priton  in  which  the  above  appears,  but  doubtless 
some  other  correspondent  can.  A.  R. 

Groeswylan,  Oswestry. 

‘‘Little  Jock  Elliot”  (4**’  S.  ix.  383.)  — I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  the  antiquity  and  genuine- 
ness of  this  ballad.  It  is  very  like  one  of  James 
Telfer’s  old  attempts.  Jock  Elliot’s  name  is  cer- 
tainly, in  the  border  district,  connected  with  a 
proverb,  but  it  is  “ Wha  daur  7nell  wi’  me  ? ” not 
“ meddle.”  But  that  deviation  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  makes  me  dubious.  My  opinion  is 
formed  from  a consideration  of  the  entire  compo- 
sition, which  smacks  of  the  poetical  schoolmaster. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  your  learned  correspondent 
Me.  Robeet  White?  Stephen  Jackson. 

“ Peaises  on  Tombs,”  etc.  (4^^^  S.  ix.  320.) — 

I remember  some  twenty-five  years  since  copying 
the  following  in  Litlington  churchyard,  near  Lea- 
mington, from  a tombstone : — 

“ Praises  on  tombs  are  honours  vainly  spent ; 

A well-spent  life  is  the  best  monument.” 

I.  J.  Reeve. 

Newhaven. 

CocKEOACHES  (4‘^  S.  ix.  426.) — A certain  and 
safe  remedy  is  requested  for  the  destruction  of 
these  ravagers.  Cockroaches  are-  effectually  poi- 
soned by  powdered  colocynth,  kept  in  a bottle 
with  parchment  over  the  mouth  perforated  with 
pin-holes.  Where  this  is  sprinkled  they  will  not 
approach.  They  are  also  poisoned  if  they  taste,  ' 
or  even  smell,  borax.  • F.  C.  H. 

Take  an  earthenware  pan  with  glazed  nearly  j 
upright  sides,  and  put  a few  scraps  of  bread  in  it ; ' 
set  the  pan  on  the  floor,  and  wrap  a cloth  round 
the  outside  so  that  the  cockroaches  can  crawl 
from  the  fioor  to  the  edge  of  the  pan  (which 
should  be  at  least  four  or  five  inches  deep),  or  put 
a fiat  piece  of  wood  up  which  they  might  walk 
to  the  edge  from  the  fioor.  The  cockroaches  will 
be  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  bread,  will  fall 
into  the  pan,  and  in  the  morning  should  be  killed 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them.  G.  E.  0. 

E.  V.  is  quite  right  as  to  ordinary  red  wafers. 
They  are  of  no  use  against  cockroaches,  but  a red 
wafer  sold  in  sheets  at  some  oil  shops  (I  have 
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bought  sheets  in  an  Oxford  Street  shop,  nearly 
opposite  Bedford  Chapel)  is  an  eifective  cure. 

C.  W. 

Black  John”  (4^^*  S.  ix.  407.)  --If  M.  E.  Z. 
should  visit  Lausanne  and  put  up  at  the  Gibbon, 
he  will  find  in  the  square  opposite  to  that  famed 
hotel  a man  with  a brass  plate  on  his  cap,  in- 
scribed “Jean  Noir,”  i.  e.  “Black  John.”  The 
individual  is  the  street-keeper.  Whether  the 
“ Black  John  ” of  Gilray  is  a member  of  the  same 
order  as  Jean  Noir  of  Lausanne  is  what  I cannot 
guess  at,  as  the  picture  has  not  come  under  my 
inspection.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  Suisse  Eomande  a street-keeper  is  a “ Jean 
Noir.”  James  Henky  Dixon. 

Lausanne, 

“ The  Regimental  Dehm  ” (4^^  S.  ix.  389.)— 
If  M.  D.  refers  to  the  humorous  story,  “ My  First 
Client,”  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  June,  1839 
(No.  284,  xlv.  733),  he  will  learn  all  about  this 
famous  piece  of  military  gear,  which  Mr.  “ Thomas 
Buckley,  late  Drum-Major,  Condate  local  militia,” 
dunned  “Mr.  Gibbin  Thropple,  Attwrney-at-law,” 
to  recover  under  the  unfruitful  pressure  of  “ a very 
Savage  lawyer’s  letter  to  Mrs.  Revett,”  its  wrong- 
ful possessor.  T.  S. 

Crieff. 

Lines  on  the  Months  (4^^  S,  ix.  388.) — An 
aged  relative  of  ours,  whose  learning  and  purely 
apostolic  character  endeared  him  to  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  has  frequently  re- 
peated to  us  the  lines  quoted  by  G.  S.,  with  this 
difference 

“ March  will  search, 

April  will  try, 

May  will  prove 
If  you  live  or  die,” 

R.  & M. 

Age  of  Ships  (4^^  S.  ix.  261,  396.)— The  fol- 
lowing facts  are,  I should  think,  worthy  of  being 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q,.” 

A very  old  sailing  vessel,  the  “ Amphitrite,” 
was  wrecked  a little  while  ago  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyne.  It  proved  to  be  ninety- seven  years 
old,  and  was  sold  last  week  for  340/.  to  Mr.  James 
Young  of  South  Shields.  This  gentleman  is  also 
the  owner  of  the  “ Brotherly  Love  ”■ — a vessel 
which  is  supposed  to  be  127  years  old,  and  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  a voyage  round  the 
world.  The  latter  vessel  has  recently  returned 
from  a voyage  to  France,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  proved  to  be  perfectly  tight  and  seaworthy 
in  the  tempestuous  weather  she  encountered. 
Among  the  company  present  at  the  sale—which 
resulted  in  Mr.  Young  being  the  possessor  of  the 
two  oldest  ships  in  the  world— was,  by  a curious 
coincidence,  a Mr,  James  Walker,  a gentleman 
I who  was  formerly  apprentice  on  board  the  “ Betsy 
I Oairns,”  a vessel  which  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Tyne  in  February,  1824.  The  “ Betsy 
Cairns”  was  then  150  years  old,  and  as  Fa  royal 
yacht  conveyed  William  and  Mary  from  the  con- 
tinent to  England.  Wm.  R.  Hoppee. 

7,  Esplanade  West,  Sunderland. 

“ Yesteedat’s  ovee,”  etc.  (4“"  S.  ix.  181.)  — 
Part  of  the  concluding  verse  of  “ Day,”  in  Original 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds  hy  several  Young  Persons. 
“Day”  is  by  Ann  Taylor.  L.  C.  R. 

SiE  Colin  Campbell  wo/ at  Inkeemann  (4*’'S. 
ix.  391,  413,)~My  thanks  to  O.  C.  for  his  timely 
rectification.  I happened  not  to  be  within  reach 
of  my  books  relative  to  the  Crimean  war  when  I 
wrote  the  short  note  on  General  Bourbaki  ,*  still  I 
ought  to  have  known  better.  It  was  that  dis- 
tinguished co'mmander  Sir  George  Cathcart  I had 
in  mind  at  the  moment,  who,  with  his  aide-de- 
camp,  the  gallant  Col.  Seymour,  met  with  a 
glorious  death  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  division ; 
where  fell  likewise  old  General  Strangways  and 
Major-rGeneral  Goldie,  whose  brigade  occupied 
the  left  of  the  road  to  Inkermann.  But  I could 
have  equally  extolled  for  their  indomitable  courage 
and  daring  Sir  George  Brown,  at  the  head  of  the 
light  division ; the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Major- 
General  Bentinck,  with  the  splendid  brigade  of  the 
Guards,  at  the  redoute  towards  the  Tchernaia ; 
Major-Generals  Pennefather  and  Adams,  with  the 
second  division ; and,  “ though  last  not  least,”  Lord 
Raglan’s  aide-de-camp — he  with  the  heart  of  steel. 
I trust  I have  now  made  sufficient  amende  honor- 
able for  having  thus  allowed  my  memory  unac- 
countably to  go  astray.  P.  A.  L. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  if  “Alma”  were  substi- 
tuted for  “ Inkermann,”  P.  A.  L.  would  not  be 
far  out.  I hardly  remember  what  share  fell  to 
the  French  in  that  transaction ; but  it  is  certain 
that  there,  at  least,  Sir  Colin  did  lead  his  High- 
landers—where  they  were  blown  up  the  ascent 
to  the  strains  of  the  bagpipe  under  the  lungs  of 
the  stalwart  Scotch  piper  Donald  Bain.  R.  R. 

Novelists’  Flowees  (4**^  S.  ix.  85,  148,  226, 
414.)-— Dr.  Berkenhout  writes  to  his  son  (re  Cal- 
tha  palustris')  that  it  is  only  — 

“ apparently  of  the  Ranunculus  genus.  It  is  indeed  of 
the  same  class  and  order,  viz.  Polyandria  polygynia,  but 
differs  from  the  Ranunculi  in  having  no  calj'x,  no  nec- 
tarium,  and  in  its  seeds  being  inclosed  in  capsules.  It 
resembles  the  Ranunculi  in  having  five  rounded  petals  ; 
but  they  are  not  glazed  on  the  upper  side.  The  flowers 
grow  in  pairs  on  separate  pedunculi.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped.”— P.  238. 

J.  Beale. 

The  plant  sold  in  Hamburg  under  the  name  of 
Maennertreu  is  the  comfrey-leaved  houndstongue 
(^Cynoglmsum  omphalode^.  Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neot’s. 

Caltha  palust)'is  is  not  now  the  only  species  of 
that  genus  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.” 
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Sowerby,  writing  twenty  years  after  Berkenliout, 
figures  C.  radicans  also,  and  speaks  of  three  others, 
hut  he  does  not  figure  them  nor  had  seen  them. 

Golden  chain  ” is  a vulgar^English  name  for 
the  laburnum.  P.  P. 

J.  A.  Atkinson  (4*^  S.  ix.  299,  372,  415.) — 
With  many  thanks  to  correspondents,  it  was  not 
the  book  but  the  caricaturist  I was  inquiring 
about.  When  The  Miseries  came  out  they  were  in 
every  body’s  mouth,  like  “Brown,  Jones,  and 
Bobinson.”  Atkinson’s  sixteen  clever  coloured 
illustrations  were  published  by  Miller,  Albemarle 
Street,  1807,  as  a thing  to  lie  on  the  drawing- 
room table.  Size  about  eight  inches  by  seven. 

P.  P. 

This  series  of  plates,  about  which  some  mystifi- 
cation seems  to  exist,  is  lying  before  me.  It  is 
entitled : — 

“ Sixteen  Scenes  taken  from  ‘ The  Miseries  of  Human 
Life.’  Bv  one  of  the  Wretched. 

“ ‘ He  best  can  paint  them  who  has  felt  them  most.’ 

Pope. 

“London,  published  by  William  Miller,  Albemarle  Street, 
March  1st,  1807.” 

The  plates  are  “ drawn  and  sketched  by  John 
Augustus  Atkinson,”  to  illustrate  Beresford’s  well- 
known  work,  and  are  delicately  tinted  in  the  man- 
ner of  Bowlandson.  The  drawing  is  correct,  and 
they  are  not  without  considerable  merit,  though 
certainly  inferior  to  the  productions  of  that  great 
artist.  Atkinson  was  author  also  of — 

“ A Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Naval,  Military, 
and  Miscellaneous  Costumes  of  Great  Britain.  London, 
1807.”  Royal  folio. 

And  (in  conjunction  with  James  Walker)  of — 

“ A Picturesque  Representation  of  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Amusements  of  the  Russians.  London,  1812.” 
Imp.  folio. 

He  was  still  living  in  1819,  his  name  appearing 
at  the  foot  of  a coloured  plate  in  my  portfolio, 
published  this  year  by  Edward  Orme,  Bond  Street, 
entitled  “ The  Poet,”  a caricature  representation 
of  a ragged  bard  of  the  Grub  Street  school,  now 
happily  extinct.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

“Oss,”  oii“Orse”  (4*'*’  S.  ix.  404.)  — I have 
not  met  with  this  word  in  the  orthography  of 
orse^  as  mentioned  by  your  correspondent ; but  it 
is  known  in  Craven,  and  in  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  in  the  forms  of  oss  and  osse,  in  the 
sense  of,  to  offer  to  do,  to  attempt.  Ferguson 
cites  from  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  Westmoreland  Dialogues 
the  expression  “ ossing  towards  housekeeping,” 
where,  as  he  remarks,  it  has  the  sense  of  “ pre- 
paring for  or  looking  forward  to.”  Mr.  Gaskell, 
he  says,  refers  this  word  to  the  Welsh  osi,  to 
attempt;  but  Ferguson  supposes  it  derived  from 
Norse  6ska,  to  wish,  though  there  be  a less  ap- 
parent resemblance.  Here  at  least  we  plainly 


have  the  derivation  of  the  term  “ asking,”  used  to 
designate  the  act  of  publishing  the  banns.  There 
is,  at  all  events,  no  better  reason  to  derive  the 
Craven  and  Cumberland  word  osse,  oss,  from  the  I 
Welsh  than  the  converse,  the  northern  tongues 
being  most  probably  the  parents  of  both.  Fer- 
guson well  remarks  that — j 

“ The  principle  of  referring  to  the  Celtic,  even  for  a word  | 
which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Gothic  dialects,  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with  some  reserve.  For  it 
often  happens  that  a word  is  not  to  be  found,  only  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.” 

J.  Ck.  B. 

This  word  is  in  common  use  in  Nottingham-  , 
shire  and  Derbyshire  in  both  the  senses  named  by 
F.  C.  H.  In  the  sense  of  beginning  to  do,  I have 
heard  a small  farmer  during  a long  drought  say : 

“ Dun  you  know  if  the  glasses  is  ossing  to  sattle  ?” 
That  is  to  say,  “ Is  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
beginning  to  fall  ? ” Then,  in  answer  to  the  in-  i 
quiry  whether  a man  had  accomplished  something 
he  had  intended  to  perform,  I have  heard  it  said, 
“No,  he  ossed,  but  could  na  do  it.”  Ellcee. 

“ Wooden  Nutmegs  ” (4^^  S.  ix.  182.) — In  The  : 
Mirror  (No.  831,  date  of  April  29,  1837,  p.  272) 
is  this  paragraph : — ! 

“ That  eternal  scoundrel,  that  Captain  John  Allspice 
of  Nahant,  he  used  to  trade  to  Charleston,  and  he  carried  a 
cargo  once  there  of  fifty  barrels  of  nutmegs.  Well,  he 
put  half  a bushel  of  good  ones  into  each  end  of  the  barrel, 
and  the  rest  he  filled  up  with  wooden  ones,  so  like  the 
real  thing,  no  soul  could  tell  the  difference  until  he  hit 
one  with  his  teeth,  and  that  he  never  thought  of  doing 
until  he  was  first  hit  himself.” 

The  paragraph  is  taken  from  some  work  pub- 
lished about  the  time,  but  1 have  seen  it  in  a 
more  extended  form.  Is  it  to  be  found  in  The 
Clochmakerf  Thos.  Batcliffe. 

“ Le  CurI:  de  Pontoise  : En  revenant  de 
PoNTOiSE  ” (4^^  S.  ix.  388.)  — Pontoise  is  the 
Briva  Isarae  of  the  Latins,  the  Pons  Isarse  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  situated  thirty-five  kil.  north 
of  Versailles  (Seine-et-Oise),  and  has  a con- 
siderable corn  trade,  copper  foundries,  and  manu- 1 
factories  of  beautiful  works  in  steel.  Several 
kings  of  France  resided  there : Philip  I.,  Louis  IX. 
(Saint  Louis)  ; Queen  Isabella  of  Hainault,  Joanne 
of  France.  Louis  XIV.  retired  there  during  the 
Fronde.  I know  nothing  about  le  Cure  de  Pon- 
toise ; but  I well  remember,  when  a child  in  1814, 
the  maids  in  the  nursery  laughing  outright  when 
one  of  them  made  us  sing  — 

“ La  servante  du  cure,  6 mon  Dieu,  qu’elle  est  sotte, 

Elle  a vendu  son  cotillon  pour  se  faire  une  culotte. 

Ah ! tu  t’en  souviendras,  la  Lira 
/ Du  cure  de  Poraponne,” — 

nor  do  I know  anything  more  about  the  Cure  de 
Pomponne.  P.  A.  L. 

“ Make  a Bridge  of  Gold,”  etc.  (4^**  S.  ix.  i 
397.) — In  the  French  translation  of  Thomas  j 
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Thomasi’s  Life  of  Ccesar  Borgia,  Luke  of  Valen- 
tinois,  I find  at  p.  64 : — 

“ Tandis  que  les  mesmes  Florentins  eurent  convenu 
depuis  I’entree  de  Charles  VIII  daus  leur  ville,  laquelle 
fut  honor^e  de  tout  ce  qui  pouvoit  rehausser  sa  puissance 
et  sa  gloire,  de  lui  fairs  un  pont  d'or  a la  sortie  de  leur 
estat  et  a la  poursuite  de  ses  entreprises,  de  lui  fournir 
une  grosse  somme  d’argent,  et  de  laisser  entre  les  mains 
de  sa  majeste  Pise,  Livorno,  Pietra  Santa,  Serezaua  et 
Serezanelio.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Me.  Loet  Hyde’s  Maeeiage  (4^*^  S.  ix.  426.) — 
Mr.  Pepys  records : — 

“May,  1665,  14**^  (Lord’s  day).  To  church,  it  being 
Whit-Sundaj’’ ; my  wife  very  fine  in  a new  yellow  bird’s- 
eye  hood,  as  the  fashion  is  now.” 

It  is  improfialble  that  the  marriage  would  take 
place  in  Clarendon  House  chapel,  as  the  chapel 
would  hardly  be  built  before  Clarendon.  House 
itself  was.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  says  that 
Charles  II.  granted  the  land  for  the  house  June  13, 
1664,  only  eleven  months  before  the  day  of  the 
marriage.  And  Evelyn,  on  November  28,  1666, 
says  he  went  to  see  Clarendon  House,  now 
almost  finished.”  Spaeks  H.  Williams. 

18,  Kensington  Crescent,  W. 

Red  Deee  (4‘^  S.  ix.  428.) — I ani  informed  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Brewster,  of  South  Kelsey,  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Nottingham,  that  there  was,  and  pro- 
bably still  is,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  a 
stone  in  memory  of  Tom  Booth,”  a famous 
poacher.  The  epitaph  would,  he  believes,  throw 
some  light  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  cross- 
bow or  harquebus  for  killing  deer.  He  cannot 
remember  the  whole  inscription;  but  there  is 
some  conceit  turning  upon  the  poacher  falling  a 
victim  to  death’s  holt,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
It  begins  and  ends  something  like  this : — 

“ Here  lies  Tom  Booth,  who  with  ....  skill 
...  fat  bucks  and  does  did  kill. 

. 

...  for  surely  sucb  another 
Ne’er  issued  from  the  belly  of  a mother.” 

i It  seems  unlikely  that  guns  were  used  by 
poachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
because  it  was  esteemed  a special  advantage  for 
! persons  in  pursuit  of  the  king’s  deer  to  have  a dog 
j which  so  seized  a buck  as  to  prevent  his  crying, 

' and  so  betraying  the  poacher.  The  sound  of  a 
gun  would  be  heard  much  further  than  the  cry  of 
i a deer.  J.  T.  F, 

I Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

I Fingee  Caees  (d***  S.  ix.  175, 325.) — Out  of  much 
information  which  has  been  received  with  respect 
to  finger  cakes,  the  following  note,  sent  in  the 
j original  MS.,  is  selected : — 

' ‘ Dear  Sir, 

“ As  to  the  finger  cakes  of  Lantwit,  I,  who  am  a 
born  and  bred  Lantonian,  can  say  that  I have  eaten 
I many  and  many  of  them.  Further,  I make  it  a custom 


every  Christmas  to  get  some  made  for  my  own  use,  and 
for  presents.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  such  cakes 
were  made  in  former  years  in  Lantwit  by  Peggy  Lewis, 
David  Thomas,  &c.,  public  bakers  ; and  there  are  scores 
of  persons  in  and  around  Lantwit  who  can  testify  to  that 
fact : for  instance,  Richard  Charles,  Mary  Balwin,  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  Ivy  House,  Guardian,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

“ I am,  dear  sir, 

“Aberkenfigg,  Yours  truly, 

May  27/72.  William  John.” 

As  the  above  comes  from  a respectable  and 
well-known  person,  occupying  a public  position, 
it  may  be  deemed  by  many  a not  unsatisfactory 
result.” 

Further,  finger  cakes  have  not  only  been  ‘^seen,” 
but  even  eaten  by  the  undersigned.  Lastly,  it 
may  be  permissible  to  add  that  what  is  vulgarly 
called  “spinning  a yarn,”  to  impose  on  the  Editor 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  or  any  one  else,  would  be  most 
alien  to  the  habit  of  R.  & M. 

Dissenting  Ministees  in  Paeliament  (4^**  S. 
ix.  429.) — In  replying  to  the  query  of  Me.  Millee, 
a good  deal  will  depend  on  what  he  would  call  a 
Dissenting  minister.  In  some  denominations  men 
in  trade  adopt  the  title  of  “Reverend”  (as,  for 
instance,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists),  and 
in  other  cases  men  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in 
ministerial  work  repudiate  the  “ Rev.”  altogether. 
Thus  we  have  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale,  and  George 
Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham.  I have  an 
impression  that  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  M.P., 
preached  amongst  the  Irvingites ; and  I once  heard 
George  Thompson,  when  he  was  member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  preach  in  an  Independent  chapel. 
In  a Leicester  paper  this  week  I see  that  “ George 
Macdonald,  LL.D.,  author  of  Alec  Forbes,  Itohei't 
Falconer,  &c.,”  is  to  preach  two  sermons  in  the 
“ Wycliffe  Congregational  Church  ” of  that  town 
on  Sunday ; and  I am  very  much  mistaken  if  cor- 
respondents do  not  send  to  you  many  more  in- 
stances of  preaching  M.P.s  than  Me.  Millee 
knows  of.  The  title  of  “Reverend”  sits  very 
loosely  on  the  shoulders  of  Nonconformists. 

A.  R. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

Else  S.  ix.  219,  287.) — This  name  is  to  be 
found  in  Kent.  May  it  not  be  derived  from  alias, 
^als?  Haedeic  Moephtn. 

Chaucee  Family  S.  ix.  381,  436.) — If 
Me.  Maeshall  had  read  Me.  Fuenivall’s  “Trial- 
Forewords”  to  his  parallel-text  edition  of  Chaucer'' s 
Minor  Poems,  he  would  not  feel  so  certain  as  to 
the  identity  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  wife  as  he 
seems  to  be.  Philippa  Roet  (not  Rolt)  may  have 
been  the  poet’s  wife,  and  Thomas  Chaucer  may 
have  been  his  son ; but  there  is  not  a shadow  of 
proof  for  either  supposition.  The  two  supposed 
facts  are  each  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  but  when 
put  together  they  have  been  supposed  to  support 
each  other.  By  arguing  in  a circle,  Thomas 
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Chaucer  is  said  to  he  Chaucer’s  son  because  the 
Roet  arms  are  on  his  tomb^  and  Philippa  Poet  is 
said  to  be  Chaucer’s  wife  because  her  arms  are 
on  Chaucer’s  son’s  tomb.  The  question  is  too 
long  a one  to  be  argued  in  “ N.  & Q.” ; but 
assuredly  Me.  Maeshall’s  demur  does  not  in  any 
way  invalidate  Me.  Ftjekiv all’s  argument. 

Heeet  B.  Wheatley. 

Will  Me.  Maeshall  produce  his  evidence  that 

Holt  ” was  “ the  family  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s 
wife”?  I suppose  Me.  Maeshall  alludes  to  the 
exploded  notion  that  Philippa  Chaucer  was  a Poet 
before  her  marriage. 

F.  J.  Fuenivall. 

“ Ghtta  cavat  Lapidem  ” (4*^  S.  ix.  82,  414.) 
I believe  that  the  first  writer  who  makes  use  of 
this  proverbial  expression  is  Pi  chard,  a monk  of 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  S.  Victor  at  Paris,  who 
died  about  1172.  Pichard  of  S.  Victor  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  has  left  behind  him 
many  eloquent  devotional  treatises.  In  his  work 
entiled  Adnotationes  mysticce  in  Psahnos,  after 
quoting  the  Ovidian  distich  beginning  Quid 
magis  est  durum  saxo,”  he  adds — 

“Quid  lapide  durius,  quid  aqua  mollius  ? Verumtamen 
gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed  ssepe  cadendo.”  (Migne’s 
Fatrologia  Latina,  vol.  cxcvi.  p.  389.) 

J.  C.  Hedlet. 

JoHK  Wesley’s  Footpeihts  (3*'^  S.  ; 

4^*^  S.  ix.  190.) — There  are,  it  seems,  still  some 
who  believe  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  these.  1 
extract  the  following  from  a letter  from  a Not- 
tinghamshire clergyman,  dated  May  31,  1872  : — 

“ I and  a friend  were  in  the  churchyard  wondering 
which  was  the  stone  on  which  Wesley  was  supposed  to 
have  held  forth,  when  a woman  passing  by,  I enquired  of 
her  where  it  might  be.  She  immediately  guided  us  up  to 
the  stone  with  which  you  are  acquainted  by  the  priest’s 
door ; on  it  were  certain  known  marks  commonly  known 
as  iron  marks,  and  to  a question  from  me  what  these 
marks  might  be,  she  answered  at  once  with  all  sincerity, 
and  a full  belief — ‘ that  they  were  the  marks  of  Wesley’s 
feet,  burnt  in  them  by  the  Spirit  as  he  stood  preaching  to 
the  people.’  On  further  questioning  her,  this  appeared 
to  be  the  current  belief  of  the  enlightened  followers  of 
Weslev.” 

J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

Bubbles”  (4‘^  S.  ix.  339.) — Whence  is  the 
slang  word  huhhle  derived  ? The  verb  to  bubble  — 

to  cheat,”  and  the  substantive  bubble,  as  applied 
to  men,  are  of  course  much  older  than  the  slang 
word.  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  substantive  (as 
in  AWs  Well,  ^c..  III.  vi.  5,  where  Parolles  is 
stigmatised  as  ^‘a  bubble”)  suggests  only  the 
ordinary  derivation.  But  in  Halliwell  & Wright’s 
Nares  a quotation  is  given  where  bubble  ■=■  a man 
who  has  been  bubbled  or  cheated.  This  and  (yet 
more  so)  the  verb  do  not  imply  the  ordinary  de- 
rivation so  clearly. 


Wedgwood  {sub  Dupe,”  which  he  derives  r 
from  Fr.  dupe,  duppe,  a hoopoe)  says  — 

“Thus  from  It.  buhbola,  a hoopoe,  huhholare  (portarj 
via  con  inganno),  to  cheat — altieri,  whence  E.  to  bubble 
one^ 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

May  not  this  expression  have  originated  with  ' 
Shakespeare  ? {Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  k)  He  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Banqiio,  when  Macbeth  is. 
speaking  of  the  witches  having  “ vanished  into 
the  air  ” — 

“ And  what  seem’d  corporal,  melted 
As  breath  into  wind  ” — 

these  words — ; 

“ The  earth  has  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 

And  these  are  of  them.” 

Laycauma. 

SiE  PicHAED  Lee,  1560  (4*^*^  S.  ix.  427.) — In 
the  Lisle  Papers  (vol.  xiii.  art.  8)  is  a letter  to 
Honor  Grenville,  wife  of  Arthur  Lord  Lisle  (son' 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Lucy),  signed  ^^your 
lovinge  Cowsin,  Pic.  Lee.”  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten (as  the  internal  evidence  shows)  in  or  about' 
1539.  Lady  Lisle  was  descended  from  the  fami-^ 
lies  of  Gilbert  of  Compton,  Georges,  Bonville, 
and  Courtenay'  of  Powderham  (Devon) ; but  the 
cousinship  might  be  to  either  of  her  husbands,^ 
the  first  of  whom  was  Sir  John  Basset  of  Umber-j 
leigh,  CO.  Devon.  I have  been  unable  to  trace' 
the  relationship.  If  your  correspondent  should  be, 
more  fortunate,  I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  hei 
would  permit  me  to  share  in  the  knowledge. 

Heementeude.  i 

A Welsh  Baed,  1541  (3’’'^  S.  viii.  209.) — | 

“ John  Davy,  a Welshman,  which  takyethe  upon  hym 
to  be  a prophessyer,  solicited  permission  to  speak  with 
Henry  VIII.,  that  he  is  able  to  show  soche  things  as  be 
nowe  shortely  commyng — very  needful  and  necessary 
for  Harry  to  know.  That  after  he  had  opynyd  soche 
things  to  the  King’s  Grace,  as  he  bathe  in  his  stomache 
to  show,  he  would  be  content  to  be  sent  to  any  prison 
they  liked  to  send  him.” — Ellis’s  Letters,  iii.  101,  signed 
by  “John  Gresham.” 

A prison,  unfortunately,  was  not  considered 
enough.  The  sequel  to  this  poor  fellow’s  endea- 
vour to  speak  to  his  majesty  is  given  in  Stowe, 
p.  582:  — 

“ The  1st  of  July  a Welshman,  a minstrel,  was  hanged 
and  quartered  for  singing  of  songs,  which  were  inter- 
preted to  bee  prophesieng  against  the  King,” — Wilkins’s 
Wales,  Past  and  Present,  p.  283,  edit.  1870. 

Glwysiu. 

“King’s  Gap”  (4^^  S.  ix.  360.)— On  the  Shan- 
non a “king’s  gap”  is  an  opening  required  by 
statute  to  be  left  in  a fish  wear  to  allow  salmon 
to  run  up  the  river.  A story  is  current  amongst 
fishermen  on  the  Shannon  that  the  owner  of  one 
of  these  wears  moored  a stuffed  otter,  with  large 
glass  eyes,  in  the  “ king’s  gap  ” left  in  his  wear  j 
thus  obeying  the  law,  but  driving  the  fish  into 
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the  place  the  owner  wished  them  'to  go.  The 

King’s  Gap  ” mentioned  by  G.  B.  S.  might  have 
been  the  road  leading  down  to  one  of  these  fish 
passes.  C.  R.  C. 

Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 

Ball  Family  (4^**  S.  ix.  425.) — I cannot  help  ' 
your  correspondent  to  the  facts,  hut  I can  give 
him  a clue.  The  most  distinguished  representa- 
tive at  present  of  the  Balls  of  Armagh  is  the  Bight 
Hon.  Dr.  Ball,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh. 

C.  W. 


land  the  term  stell  is  used  to  designate  the  spiral 
worm  or  channel  through  which  the  spirit  passes 
in  the  process  of  distillation  (a  microscopic  notion 
of  a small  running  stream  ”),  and  hence  the 
expression  big  stell  whisky,”  which  denotes  a 
coarser  spirit,  produced  from  a worm  of  larger 
dimension.  Bilbo. 

Tapekell  (4‘^  S.  ix.  447.) — May  not  this  word 
be  cognate  with  the  adjective  taper y in  the  sense 
of  thin,  small  f cccxi. 


[ Mr.  Milburn’s  Castle  (4‘^  S.  ix.  427.) — The 
house  alluded  to  must  have  been  Wonastow  House, 
about  two  miles  from  Monmouth,  where  the  family 
of  Milbourn  then  resided.  It  is  no  castle,  but 
simply  a dwelling-house,  and  it  has  been  relauilt, 
altered,  or  enlarged  since  that  time ; but  part  of 
the  old  house  still,  I believe,  remains, 
i Octavius  Morgan. 


“ A Man  of  Straw  ” (!'*  S.  vii.  ^mssim ; d*'" 
' S.  ix.  457,  Notices  to  Correspondents  — J. 
Manuel.) — This  term  was  applied,  I believe,  not 
to  a “ convenient  witness,”  but  to  a person  will- 
ing to  become  bail  (for  a consideration)  for  another 
in  times  when  bail  was  more  frequently  required 
j in  civil  proceedings  than  at  present.  Such  persons 
used  to  lounge  about  Westminster  Hall  with 
straws  in  their  shoes.  Such  at  least  is  the  expla- 
i nation  of  the  phrase  I heard  in  that  hall  more 
j than  forty  years  ago.  cccxi. 


j ‘‘Stell”  (4“*  S.  ix.  447.) — This  term  in  the 
I North  of  England  .is  said  to  be  applied  to  a run- 
ning stream.  But  quae?-^  whether  the  streams 
referred  to,  foj'te  moorland  brooks,  did  not  receive 
their  names  from  the  stells,  steils,  shells,  shiels 
(sheals,  shealings,  Latin  scalingas),  sels,  scales,  and 
shales,  which  were  situated  on  their  banks,  and 
I all  of  which  were  no  other  than  huts  or  boothies, 

[i  yet  more  generally  those  in  use  in  summer  for  the 
j;  inclosure  and  shelter  of  the  5mung  cattle  of  the 
jfarm  and  their  herds,  when  the  former  were  re- 
1 moved  back  from  the  homestead  to  enjoy  or  con- 
isume  the  herbage  of  the  outlying  pasturages. 
;;(O.E.  stael;  Sax.  seildan-tegere : Jam.  v.  “stale” 
land  “stell”;  Leo’s  Abwjewc.  “sel,”  p.  54 ; Isl. 
\sael  and  skali;  Su.-Goth.  scale;  and  Ferguson’s 
'Northmen,  passim).  If,  however,  stell  be  charac- 
iteristic  of  the  streams  themselves,  it  would  imply 
I they  were  ^wasj-stagnant,  standing,  or,  at  least, 

I very  sluggishly  running  ones.  Espeuare. 


catching 


! This  word  in  the  Scottish  dialect  means 
Teep  pool  in  a river,  where  nets  for 
jsalmon  are  placed.”  Again,  stell-net,  “a  net 
j^tretched  out  by  stakes  into,  and  sometimes  quite 
icross,  the  channel  of  a river.”  Jamieson,  how- 
: ever,  throws  no  light  as  to  the  derivation. 

I have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  in  Scot- 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Paston  Letters,  1422-1509,  A.D.  A New  Edition  con- 
taining upwards  of  Four  Hundred  Letters  hitherto  un- 
published. Edited  hy  James  Gairdner  of  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Volume  L.  Henry  VI.  1422-61,  a.d. 
(Arber.) 

It  was  a fortunate  day  for  English  History,  to  say 
nothing  of  English  Antiquaries,  when  the  iinpecuniosity 
of  William  Paston,  second  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  led  him  to 
sell  his  family  papers  to  Peter  Le  Neve.  How  they 
passed  from  his  hands  into  those  of  “honest Tom  Martin 
of  Palgrave,”  and  eventually  into  those  of  Sir  John 
Fenn,  by  whom  they  were  published,  we  need  not  stop  to 
tell ; but  it  was  not  a day  to  be  lamented  when  a dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  suggested  how  far  the  complete 
disappearance  of  all  the  MSS.  was  a ground  for  casting 
doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  published  letters.  For 
that  suggestion  led  to  inquiry — inquiry  to  the  discovert' 
of  many  of  the  missing  originals,  and  of  a large  number  of 
inedited  letters,  and  that  discovery  to  the  appearance  of 
the  present  edition,  under  the  careful  and  able  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Gairdner  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 
After  the  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  letters  given  by 
so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Hallam,  we  may  take  for 
granted  their  historical  importance,  and  confine  ourselves 
to  a notice  of  the  peculiar  claims  to  consideration  of  the 
work  before  us.  The  first  of  these  is  its  great  complete- 
ness. It  contains  four  hundred  more  letters  than  Fenn’s 
edition.  These  are  all  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
many  of  them  which  had  been  misdated  by  Fenn  now 
falling  into  their  proper  place,  and  the  editor  has  pre- 
fixed to  all  of  them  such  information  as  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  how  far  the  editorial  arrange- 
ment has  been  well  founded.  When  we  add  that  the 
work  will  be  completed  in  three  volumes — for  far  less 
than  the  sum  for  which  one  of  the  original  five  volumes 
could  have  been  purchased — we  have  done  enough  to 
show  the  obligations  which  Mr.  Gairdner  and  his  pub- 
lisher have  conferred  on  all  Students  of  English  History. 

Thk  Society  of  Antiquaries  : Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments.— A Blue-book  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  has 
been  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Government.  In 
1869  Mr.  Layard,  then  First  Minister  of  Works,  requested 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to 
furnish  him  with  a list  of  such  regal  and  other  historical 
tombs  or  monuments  existing  in  cathedrals,  diurches, 
and  other  public  places  and  buildings  as  in  their  opinion 
it  would  be  desirable  to  place  under  the  protection  and 
supervision  of  the  Govei'nment,  with  a view  to  their  pro- 
per custody  and  preservation.  Prompt  action  was  taken 
in  the  matter  by  the  council ; a special  committee  was 
appointed,  including  Mr.  Perceval  the  Director,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  Sir  W.  Tite,  the  late  Mr.  Bruce,  &c., 
which,  after  several  meetings,  thus  defined  the  duties 
they  had  agreed  to  undertake : — 
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1.  That  the  inquiry  be  limited  to  monuments  of  persons 
who  died  not  later  than  the  year  1760. 

2.  That  for  defining  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “ Regal 
and  Historical  Tombs  or  Monuments,”  the  word  “ Regal  ” 
shall  be  held  to  comprise  the  following  classes : — 1.  Kings 
and  Queens  regnant  of  England  or  Scotland.  2.  Queens 
Consort.  3.  Princess  Consort.  4.  Parents  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  before-mentioned.  5.  Children  and  Grand- 
children of  such  Kings  and  Queens.  G.  Male  Descendants 
of  Kings’  sons  in  an  unbroken  male  line.  7.  Such  other 
descendants  of  Kings  as  have  transmitted  a right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  8.  Such  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Kings  and  Queens  before-mentioned  as  are  not  included 
under  the  previous  heads.  And  the  word  “ Historical  ” 
shall  be  held  to  include  the  following  classes : — 1.  All 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  2.  All  Lord  High 
Chancellors  and  Lord  Keepers.  3.  All  Lord  High  Trea- 
surers. 4.  All  Chief  Justices.  5.  Eminent  Statesmen 
and  Ambassadors.  6.  Persons  eminent  in.  Theology, 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  7.  Eminent  Kaval  and 
Military  Personages.  8.  Eminent  Merchants.  9.  Other 
persons  of  note. 

The  Committee  ejcplain  that  in  drawing  up  these  reso- 
lutions they  had  regard  not  to  the  value  of  the  monu- 
ments as  mere  works  of  art,  but  to  the  importance  of 
the  persons  commemorated,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
existing  memorials  of  our  more  illustrious  countrymen 
rather  than  the  mere  gratification  of  artistic  taste  or 
antiquarian  curiosity ; and  that  in  this  respect  the  simple 
gravestone  which  marks  the  interment  of  John  Locke 
was  more  worthy  of  record  than  any  more  sumptuous 
monument  erected  to  a person  who  had  left  no  trace 
behind  him  in  the  history  of  the  country.  But  we  must 
■ not  be  tempted  to  go  into  details.  The  report  may  be 
purchased  for  a very  small  sum.  It  will  be  read  with 
great  interest,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  learned  body 
from  which  it  emanates. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — At  a meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Completion  Fund,  held 
on  Monday  last,  the  following  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Oldfield,  seconded  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  and 
carried  unanimously : — “ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  Mr. 
Burges  in  preparing  his  plans  for  the  completion  of  St. 
Paul’s  that  he  consider  himself  limited  to  a style  of  de- 
corative design  for  which  authority  is  to  be  found  either 
in  any  such  models  or  drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
as  may  be  in  existence,  or,  failing  these,  in  the  best 
works  of  the  Italian  architects  and  artists  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.” — Let  us  express  a hope  from 
the  foregoing,  that  harmony  has  been  restored  to  the 
committee,  and  our  firm  belief  that  a thorough  carrying 
out  of  the  committee’s  resolution  by  the  newly  appointed 
architect,  coupled  with  a wholly  unprejudiced  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Burges’s  future  designs,  cannot  but  result  in 
a scheme  worthy  of  the  great  church  whose  fitting  com- 
pletion all  have  so  much  at  heart. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Wren,  of  whom  it  may  in- 
deed be  said — 

“Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  xvo 
Fama, 

reminds  us  of  a letter  that  appeared  in  The  Standard  of 
the  6th  inst.,  in  which  the  writer.  Beta,  proves,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  general  belief,  from  Wren’s  own  words 
in  the  Parentalia,  that  the  great- architect,  whatever  his 
sins  of  commission  in  other  respects  may  have  been,  was 
not  “ responsible  for  the  appearance  which  the  south 
gable  of  Westminster  Abbey  presented  before  the  recent 
alterations.”  Not  content  with  repelling  the  charge,  he 
proceeds  to  compare  the  recent  works  on  the  south  tran- 
sept with  those  on  the  north  which  Wren  actually  did 
execute,  with  every  advantage  to  the  latter,  whilst  the 


former  are  condemned  in  no  measured  terms.  As  tillj. 
recently  the  Cromwellites  were  generally  believed  to  have ! 
been  guilty  of  all  the  sacrilegious  acts  of  their  times,  but  I 
historical  research  has  disproved  many  of  the  charges  | 
brought  against  them,  may  we  suggest  to  the  future  | 
biographer  of  Wren,  that  it  would  be  a simple  act  ofi 
justice  to  that  architect’s  memory  to  compile  a well- 
authenticated  list  of  all  the  original  works  and  restora- 
tions for  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  is  responsible.] 
A chapter  devoted  to  this  purpose  would  unquestionably] 
dispel  many  popular  illusions  on  the  subject.  • 

Fleetwood  House,  Stoke  Newington. — Many  of 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Miss  Miller,  of  the 
Library,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  has  just  pub- 
lished a beautiful  photograph  of  this  memorable  historical 
building. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  tc! 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses' 
are  given  for  that  purpose  ; — 

Promptoritjm  Parvulorxim.  Vol.  III.  Camden  Society. 
PLUQUBT,  ESSAl  SUR  LA  ViLLB  DE  BAYETIX. 

Bymer’s  Fcedera.  The  Record  Edition. 

Wage.  Taylor’s  Edition. 

Finlay’s  Byzantine  Empire. 

Byzantine  and  Greek  Empire. 

Greece  under  the  Romans. 

ROTULI  Hdndrbdorum.  Fol. 

■Domesday.  Vol.  IV. 

Gesta  Dei,  per  Francos. 

Wanted  by  Edmond  Chester  Waters,  Esq.,  Upton  Park,  Poole. 


Baxter’s  British  Flowering  Plants.  Parts  86,  104,  111,113,  119 
col.  plates.  1834. 

Lincolnshire  in  1855. 

Dyer’s  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  Large  paper,  boards. 

Couch’s  History  op  Fishes.  Parts  6—21  inclusive,  and  all  aftei 
Part  36. 

Lowe’s  British  Grasses.  Part  1,  and  all  after  Part  15. 

Thomson’s  Etymons  of  English  Words. 

Cheap  Works  on  Dialects,  Etymology,  and  Border  Life. 

Wanted  by  H.  S.  Skipton,  Esq.,  Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham.  ! 

Theatrical  Portraits  and  Scenery,  not  exceeding  small  folio  size.  I 
Autograph  Letters  of  German  and  French  Musicians.  I 

Tracts  on  Ireland  before  1680. 

Pen  or  Chalk  Sketches  by  Rembrandt. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  Hamilton,  10,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi. 


Owen’s  British  Remains.  i 

Thomas’s  Genealogies  op  Wales. 

Vincent’s  North  Wales. 

Edwards’s  Pembrokeshire  Families. 

The  Fifteen  Tribes  op  Wales. 

Ready’s  Welsh  Seals. 

Cambrian  Register.  | 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London.  W. 

The  Bombay  Flora. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  D.  Sinclair,  36,  Tavistock  Crescent,  Westbourne  Park 
Bayswater. 


t0  C0rrp^p0utfentiS. 

F.  Kulb  (Ashford).— -F’or  an  account  of  the  Cock  Lam 
Ghost  consult  Oliver  Goldsmith's  pamphlet.  The  M3’'Ster3 
Revealed,  1762,  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1®^  S.  v.  77  ; 3’^'^  S 
vii.  371.  Churchill's  Poems,  edit,  1854,  ii.  208-217 ; Thi 
City  Press  of  June  2,  1860. 

C.  W.  S. — The  quotation  is  from  Barbarossa,  Act  V 
Sc.  3,  by  John  Brown. 

Samuel  Eliot  (Oswestry). — Dr.  Ward  in  his  Live 
of  the  Gresham  Professors,  states  that  the  ballad  “ Walkin' 
Ale"  is  contained  in  one  of  the  MSS.  formerly  belongim 
to  Dr.  John  Bull.  It  is  referred  to  in  a letter  prefixed  t 
Anthony  Munday's  translation  of  Gerilion  in  England 
part  ii.  1592,  and  in  Henry  Chettle's  pamphlet  Kind-hart’ 
Dreame,  1592.  The  ballad  is  entitled — 

“ A ditty  delightful  of  Mother  Watkin’s  ale, 

A warning  well  weighed,  though  counted  a tale.” 
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The  words  and  music  are  given  in  Mr.  Chappell’s  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  i.  136.  See  also  Hazlitfs  Shak- 
speare  Jest  Books,  iii.  9. 

E.  T.  (Patching.) — Your  paper  shall  appear,  prohahly 
next  week. 

Abhba. — Yalpy’s  National  Gallery  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  1833,  only  made  Four  Parts,  and  ended  at 
p.  92. 

L.  E.  C.  (Leamington.) — Critiques  on  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  cviii. 
469-499 ; The  Edinburgh  Review,  cx.  224-242 ; and 

“N.  & Q.”  4*^  S.  ii.  51. The  passage  by  Shelley  is  the 

commencement  of  the  fourth  section  Queen  Mab. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Ferris  (Guisley,  Leeds).-— -Tyncfa/e’s  New 
Testament,  1535, 12mo,  according  to  the  late  George  Offor, 
is  a pirated  edition,  probably  printed  in  Holland, 

W.  H.  P.  (Belfast.)  — The  work  is  entitled,  Genuine 
and  Curious  Memoirs  of  the  famous  Capt.  Thurot,  written 
by  the  Rev.  John  Francis  Durand,  with  some  of  Mons. 
Thnrols  Original  Letters  to  that  Gentleman,  now  in  Eng- 
land. To  which  is  added,  a much  more  faithful  and  par- 
ticular account  than  has  been  hitherto  published,  of  his 
Proceedings  since  his  Sailing  from  the  Coast  of  France, 
Oct.  18,  1759.  Dublin  : Printed  for  JY.  Whitestone  in 
Skinner  Row,  and  S.  Smith,  at  Mr.  Fatdkner' s in  Essex 
Street.  1760.” 

NOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
' at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


I qpHE  PEOPLE’S  MAGAZINE.  NEW  VOLUME 

I L will  commence  with  the  Monthly  Part  for  JULY,  18/'2.  Price 
I Sixpence. 

I I.  The  EARL’S  PROMISE  : a New  Tale.  By  Mas.  liiDDELL, 
Author  of  “George  Geith,”  “City  and  Suburb.”  “ Phemie 
Keller,”  &c.  To  be  continued.  Illustrated  by  T.  Blake  Wirg- 
man. 

I II.  The  Church  in  the  House.  By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

I III.  Jebel  Nagus:  an  Episode  of  Sinai  Exploration.  By  Captain 
Palmer,  R.E. 

IV.  Hymn  for  Children.  By  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

V.  The  National  Gallery,  I.  By  J.  Beavington  Atkinson.  Illus- 
trated with  Two  Engravings,  one  of  them  full  page. 

Chronicle  of  the  Month,  Books  for  the  Lending  Library,  Calendar, 

; Poetry,  Articles  on  Emigration,  Missions,  History,  and  Fiction, 
i&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

THE  JULY  PART  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  MAGAZINE. 

The  Volume  will  contain  Articles  by  the  following  among  other 
eminent  writers The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Lay,  Bishop  of  Easton,  U.S.;  Mrs.  Riddell, 

1 author  of  “George  Geith”;  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  J.  Beavington 
1 Atkinson,  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  W.  Gifford 
; I Palgrave,  Capt.  H.  S.  Palmer,  R.E.;  Miss  Havergal,  Frederick  Arnold, 

I Tom  Hood,  William  Gilbert,  Rev.  J.  R.  Green,  Rev.  John  Pigott 
, F.S.A.;  C.  L.  Eastlake,&c. 

I 'i  The  following,  among  other  artists,  will  supply  the  Illustrations 
> H.  S.  Marks.  A.R.A.;  Alma  Tadema,  A.  E.  Fisher,  George  Howard, 
[ ; Edward  B.  Hughes,  T.  B.  Wirgman,  Robert  Bateman,  A.  C.  H.  Lux- 
\ li  more,  C.  Morgan,  J.  D.  Linton,  Percival  Skelton,  &c. 

' ' Coloured  Illustrations  will  decorate  the  Volume. 

Articles,  Illustrated,  Ob  the  National  Gallery;  On  the  Coolie  Question ; 
1 On  Emigration. 

I ! Children’s  Page,  in  Large  Type,  consisting  of  short  Stories, 

I Hymns,  and  Poems,  Illustrated. 

► ! Natural  History,  Chronicle  of  the  Month,  a Review  of  Books  for 
Lending  Libraries,  Current  Topics. 

k A Series  of  Short  Papers  by  American  Divines  will  commence  with  the 
, August  Number. 

I London  : 77,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 


THE  LIVES  OP  THE  SAINTS. 

B y the  REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Religious  Belief.”  &c.  ■ 

Vol.  I.,  crown  8vo,  for  the  Month  of  January,  containing  300 
Biographies,  price  7s.  Second  Edition. 

Vol.  II.,  for  FEBRUARY,  in  a Few  Days. 

The  W ork  will  be  complete  in  Twelve  Vols.,  each  containing  one 
month  of  the  Calendar,  and  be  issued  in  Quarterly  Vols.,  price  7s.  each, 
or  to  Yea  rly  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea  for  the  Four  Vols. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ On  the  whole  we  should  say  that  Alban  Butler  aimed  chiefly  at 
edification,  while  the  present  author,  not  leaving  this  out  of  sight,  aims 
likewise  at  information  and  entertainment,  and  if  the  ensuing  volumes 
resemble  the  first,  he  will  have  given  us  a book  to  be  very  grateful  for. 

We  are,  therefore,  heartily  glad  of  the  forthcoming  lives  of 

the  Saints.” — Guardian. 

“ Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  Lives  of  these  blessed  persons  are  models  of 
easy,  clear,  and  picturesque  narrative,  and  is  one  that  promises  to  be 
second  in  interest  and  importance  to  few  that  the  Catholic  revival  has 
brought  forth.”— C/mrc/j  Times. 

“ There  is  real  life  and  colour  in  the  Biographies,  as  well  as  what  to 
many  persons  will  be  of  some  consequence,  full  reference  to  authori- 
ties, and  full  information  as  to  those  incidents  in  their  history  wliich 
have  been  represented  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or  which  have  led  to 
the  conventional  symbols  appropriated  to  them.  It  is  a book  with  which 
every  ecclesiastical  library  ought  to  be  supplied.” 

Literary  Churchman. 

“ It  is  a book  that  should  be  in  every  Christian  household.” 

The  Banner. 

“ The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  author’s  own  words.  In  his  preface,  he  says,  ‘ It  would  have  been 
unseemly  to  have  carried  prejudice,  impertinent  to  have  obtruded  sec- 
tarianism, into  a work  like  this.  I have  been  called  to  tread  holy 
ground,  and  kneel  in  the  midst  of  the  great  company  of  the  blessed; 
and  the  only  fitting  attitude  of  the  mind  for  such  a place  and  such 
society  is  reverence.’  This  intention  has  been  fully  carried  out;  The 
lives  of  Catholic  Saints  have  been  narrated  simply  and  unaffectedly  as 
Catholic  authorities  have  recorded  them.'* —Dublin  Review. 

“The  Lives  are  given  very  fully,  and  the  legends  are  beautifully 
told  in  language  far  more  attractive  than  that  of  painstaking,  matter- 
of-fact  Alban  Butler.”— Y/te  Tablet. 

“ We  must  credit  Mr.  Baring-Gould  not  only  with  good  intentions, 
but  also  with  an  excellence  of  execution,  which  ought  to  command  for 
his  work  a large  sale.  The  language  is  quaint  without  being  crabbed, 
and  its  every  sentence  reads  like  an  extract  from  some  golden  legend  of 
early  days,  when  as  yet  the  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ones  of  God  were  as 
household  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  Faithful.” 

The  Weekly  Register. 

“ Mr.  Gould  is  lighter,  perhaps  more  popular;  he  is  less  severe  in  re- 
jecting ancient  Acts,  and  thus  he  gives  us  some  beautiful  stories  of  the 
Saints  which  Alban  Butler  would  have  omitted.”— Y/ic  Month. 

“ It  is  a glorious  collection,  and  the  manner  of  telling  the  legends  is 
delightful.” — Monthly  Packet. 


JOHN  HODGES,  47,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


rPHE  ANTIQUAEY  this  Day  (No.  30,  Vol.  II., 

JL  price  by  post),  contains: — “Restoration  or  Vandalism”; 
Archaeological  Meetings;  Gillott  Sale  Catalogue;  Illustration,  St. 
Mildred’s,  Poultry,  &c.  &c. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  11,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.,  and  all  News  Agents. 


'■pHE  JANSENISTS,  a Chapter  in  Church  History. 

,1.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  By  S.  P.  TREGELLES,  LL.D. 
Post  8vo,  price  3s.  6c7. 

Catalogue,  with  Specimen  Pages,  by  post,  free. 

SAMUEL  BAGSTER  & SONS,  15.  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


NEW  VOLUME.-WARNE’S  HOUSEHOLD  NOVELS. 

A New  Copyright  Tale  by  the  Author  of  “ On  the  Edge  of  the  Storm.” 
In  large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  cloth  gilt. 

Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “MADEMOISELLE  MORI,”  &c.  &c. 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  J.  W.  Petherick. 
FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


MAEION  and  CO.,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square, 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Collections  completed,  arranged,  mounted,  titled,  bound,  framed,  or 
portfolioed. 


WHEEE  DO  YOU  BUY  YOUE  BOOKS? 

Get  them  at  20  per  cent.  DISCOUNT  off  the  published  prices 
from  the  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  BOOK  SOCIETY,  18,  Castle  Street 
East,  Oxford  Street,  Loudon,  W.  Catalogues  gratis. 
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UNIVEESAL  LIFE  ASSUEAI^CE  SOCIETY 

1,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  (Established 
1834.)  Economical  Rates  of  Premium.  Annual  Clash  Bonuses.  Pre- 
mium reduced  50  per  cent,  at  last  nine  annual  divisions.  Policies  on 
Indian,  military,  and  civil  risks  granted  on  very  advantageous  terms 
at  this  Office,  or  at  its  branches  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay. 

EREDK.  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


pOINS!  COINS!!  COINS  !!!— The  Advertiser  (an 

old  Numismatologist)  not  having  at  present  time  for  the  study, 
is  desirous  of  immediately  disposing  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  very 
valuable  Collection,  comprising  upwards  of  5,000'Specimens,  embracing 
Varieties  in  every  Series,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  together  with 
Cabinets.  Printed  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  Gratis  and  Postage 
Free,  on  application  to  HENRY  THOMAS  RICE,  No.  1,  Cavendish 
Street  (Friar  Gate),  Derby. 


END  for  CATALOGUE  of  SECOND-HAND 

. BOOKS,  48  pages,  post  free. 

THOS.  DOW,  Bookseller,  Exeter. 


“ Oxford  University  Herald  ” saj^s  these  Pens  are 
the  “WONDER  OP  THE  AG-E.” 

“ They  come  as  a boon  and  a blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen." 

1 OTO  ^^WSPAPEES  recommend  them. — Sold  by 

Xw  I w every  respectable  Stationer  in  the  World.  Sample  Box  bv 
post,  Is.  Id,  ^ 

MACNIVEN  & CAMERON,  23  to  33,  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c(.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6d.  per  1,000.  - 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quaUty. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s. ; three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  Hew  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties  A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 

Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps, 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


F 


BENCH,  9,  Boyal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Established  a.d.  1810. 


pHARMING  SETS  for  the  SCRAP  BOOK,  or 

VJ  Decoration  of  Fancy  Articles,  &c.,  exquisitely  finished  in  colours 
and  stamped  out— viz.  English  and  Foreign  Birds  (brilliant  plumage), 
Butterflies  (true  to  nature).  Flowers,  Pretty  Figures,  Wreaths,  Green 
Leaves  and  Sprays  (very  beautiful).  Price  7d.  per  set;  or  the  six  sets  (all 
different),  post  free,  for  2s.  7d.— The  Trade  supplied. 

JOHN  JERRARD,  172,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


pOLOURED  SCRAPS  for  FOLDING  SCREENS 

Vy  and  SCRAP  BOOKS — Immense  Stock;  1,500  different  sheets  or 
sets  to  choose  from.  Abbreviated  list  post  free.  Coloured  Scraps  for 
children,  a set  of  100  different  subjects,  post  free,  2s.  Id.  in  stamps. 
JOHN  JERRARD,  172,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


LLEN’S  SOLID  LEATHER 

SEAMLESS  PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S  VICTORIA  DRESSING  BAG. 

ALLEN’S  STRONG  DRESS  BASKETS. 


ALLEN’S  REGISTERED  ALBERT  DESPATCH  BOX. 
ALLEN’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  500  articles  for  Continental 
Travelling,  post  free. 


37,  West  Strand,  London. 


ILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

CHUHCH  FURHITURE, 


, CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES, 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


Manila  cigars.— Messrs,  venning  & co. 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  21. 10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6d. 


TNDIGESTION.— THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

X adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  inIBottles  from  3s.,  and  Boxes,  from  2s.  6d.,  by  allj 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MOE-| 
SON  & SON,  124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


"OLD  ENGLISH’’  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLINSON  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
DECORATORS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 


SIJKrZO'EFORB’S  FEVZD  IVEAaiS-ESIA. 

The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART-I 
BURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  and  the  best| 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,! 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  I 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  | 

And  of  all  Chemists.  " | 

LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  jj 

THE  *<  WORCESTERSHIRE,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion. 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR. 

Ask  for  “LEA  AHD  PERKIHS’”  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  I 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels.  |j 

Agents— CROSSE  & BLACKWELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all  | 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World.  II 
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SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH. 

The  early  history  of  this  celebrated  dramatist 
and  architect,  born  in  1666  (I  keep  to  the  earlier 
date),  is  confessedly  obscure.  Having  noted  se- 
veral dates  and  circumstances,  altering  various 
statements  as  hitherto  received,  and  confirming 
others,  the  record  of  them  in  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be 
serviceable  to  future  writers. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  Christian  name 
of  Sir  John’s  father  was  Giles,  although  Cunning- 
ham in  The  Builder,  xx.  651,  and  in  the  Hand- 
hook  to  London,  urges  that  a William  living  in 
Lawrence  Pountney  Lane,  was  the  father.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  this  Giles  was  a merchant  resi- 
dent in  Walbrook,  where  his  father,  also  named 
Giles,  lived  and  died.  The  late  A.  A.  (an  esteemed 
contributor  to  N.  & Q.”)  was  the  first  to  find 
at  Heralds’ College  the  statement  that  Giles,  jun., 
‘^died  at  Chester,  cwca  annum  1689,  and  was 
there  buried,”  {Encyc.  Brit.  8th  edit.,  xxi.  515.) 

That  it  was  Giles,  jun.,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  is  confirmed  by 
the  statement  in  Noble  {College  of  Artns),  that 
Sir  John  bore  his  mother’s  shield  quartered  with 
his  own  coat  of  arms ; and  this  Giles,  jun.,  is  de- 
scribed also  in  Bloome’s  Britannia,  1673,  p.  356, 
as  “ Giles  Vanborough  of  Chester,  Gent.” 

Cunningham’s  date  (given  in  his  Lives  of 
Bainters,  &c.)  of  1715  for  the  death  of  Giles,  jun,, 


is  an  error  caused  by  confusing  him  with  another 
person,  which  has  done  further  mischief,  but  I am 
now  enabled  to  clear  it  up.  He  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  statement  in  Evelyn’s  Diary  of  May  31,  1695, 
that  Mr.  Vanbrugh  was  made  secretary  to  the 
commission  (for  Greenwich  Hospital)  by  my  no- 
mination of  him  to  the  lords  ” ; and  he  thereupon 
assumed  that  it  was  John,  to  his  gratification,  and 
it  has  been  adopted  as  true  by  other  writers.  I 
find  however — first,  that  “ Mr.  Vanbrug,  secretary 
to  the  commissioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  and 
comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Chamber,”  died  Nov. 
20, 1716  j and,  secondly,  that  his  name  was  “Wil- 
liam,” not  John. 

This  William  might  probably  have  been  the 
elder  brother,  or  one  of  the  two  elder  brothers,  of 
Giles,  jun.;  possibly  the  “William  Vanbrug, 
merchant,  son  of  Giles  (sen.),  to  whom,  among 
others,  T.  Fuller  dedicated  his  Fisgah  Sight  of 
Palestine  in  1650”  (Noble),  or  even  the  son  of 
that  William,  also  named  “ William  Vanbrugh, 
gent.,  of  Walton  and  Whitehall,”  mentioned  by 
Le  Neve,  Hark  MS.  5802,  p.  86. 

The  memoir  by  A.  A.  intimates  that  John  was 
for  many  years  in  the  army,  having  attained  a 
captaincy  before  he  quitted  it.  May  we  suppose 
that,  tired  of  play-writing,  which  he  then  took 
up,  or  wishing  to  settle,  his  relative  William,  then 
holding  office  under  government,  as  above  seen, 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  “ comptroller  of  the 
royal  works,”  an  appointment  which  I have  found 
a John  Vanbrugh  held  in  1702,  as  well  as  in  170-1; 
and  that  it  is  the  John  in  question  may  be  con- 
sidered decided  by  the  entry  of  “ Sir  John  Van- 
brugh, Comptroller,”  appearing  in  1718,  for  he 
had  been  knighted  at  (Greenwich  Sept,  9,  1714 
(or  Sept.  19,  or  even  Dec.  19),  upon  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  who  reappointed  him  comptroller. 
He  was  not  then  appointed,  as  stated  by  Dallaway 
in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes.  This  earlier  date  of 
office  is  now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time, 
and  is  important  for  elucidating  his  professional 
career.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  following  extract 
(from  D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature,  the 
“ Secret  History  of  the  Building  of  Blenheim  ”) 
which  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed.  Vanbrugh 
“ represents  himself  as  being  comptroller  of  Her  Majesty’s 
works,  and  as  such  was  appointed  [ this  would  have  been 
in  ITOd]  to  prepare  a model,  which  model  of  Blenheim 
House  Her  Majesty  kept  in  her  palace,  and  gave  her  com- 
mands to  issue  money  according  to  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Travers,  the  queen’s  surveyor-general ; that  the  lord 
treasurer  appointed  Her  Majesty’s  own  officers  to  super- 
vise these  works,”  &c. 

In  the  first  list  of  directors  or  standing  com- 
mittee at  Greenwich  Hospital,  appointed  under 
the  commission  of  Queen  Anne,  dated  July  21, 
1703,  occurs  a “ John  Vanburgh,  esq.,”  who  may 
have  been  the  John  in  question,  the  same  relative 
being  secretary  to  the  commission  as  above  shown. 

As  to  Vanbrugh’s  professional  education  (if 
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any)  in  architecture  there  is  as  yet  no  definite  in- 
formation found.  It  is  seldom  referred  to  by 
writers,  hut  it  is  the  portion  of  his  history  to 
which  I have  devoted  more  attention.  The  fol- 
I lowing  remarks  may  help  to  a solution  of  the 
doubts.  I have  shown  above,  that  he  held  office 
in  the  Board  of  Works  as  early  as  1702  (the  date 
of  his  appointment  I hope  yet  to  discover).  In  a 
letter  dated  July,  1703,  to  his  friend  Tonson,  then 
at  Amsterdam,  he  asks  him  to  send  ‘‘  a Palladio 
in  French,  with  the  plans  of  houses  in  it.”  Van- 
brugh’s first  executed  work  appears  to  have  been 
his  own  theatre  in  the  Hay  market,  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  1703,  and  opened  in  1705  or 
1706,  which  does  not  seem,  as  regards  the  vexed 
question  of  acoustical  properties,  to  have  been 
considered  a very  satisfactory 'performance.  A 
difficulty  now  arises  as  to  which  was  his  next 
work — Castle  Howard  or  Blenheim.  The  former 
is  usually  placed  first,  as  early  as  1702 — perhaps 
copying  Dallaway’s  note  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes; 
and  Vanbrugh’s  appointment  in  the  Heralds’  Col- 
lege is  attributed  to  Lord  Carlisle’s  employment  of 
him.  But  I am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  so  early  a date  for  the  commencement 
of  Castle  Howard.  Campbell,  in  his  Vitruvius 
Britannicus  (vol.  i.)  published  about  1717,  states 
that  it  was  ‘‘built  anno  1714”^  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  obelisk  in  the  park,  recording  the  im- 
provements made  by  the  earl,  states  (as  given  in 
two  books)  that  the  earl  ’“began  these  works  in 
the  year  mdccxii.”  I have,  however,  very  lately 
met  with  a passage  in  one  of  Vanbrugh’s  letters, 
dated  July,  1703,  in  which  he  says  that  “two 
hundred  men  were  at  work  at  Carlisle,”  and  a 
new  quarry  was  found.  Could  the  works  have 
been  delayed  from  1702  or  1703  until  1712. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  whether  Lord  Car- 
lisle was  a member  with  Vanbrugh  of  the  Kit- 
Kat  Club  ? This  might  account  for  an  early  friend- 
ship, which  continued  as  late  as  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (1722),  when  Sir  John 
was  travelling  in  England  with  the  Ladies  Howard, 
and  was  refused  admittance  to  Blenheim. 

What  he  said  of  himself  as  comptroller  in  de- 
signing Blenheim  is  given  above.  This  was  begun 
in  1705  or  1706,  and  “ built,”  states  Campbell, 

“ anno  1715.”  Cunningham  says  it  was  Sir  John’s 
“last  work”!  yet  it  was  not  fit  to  receive  the 
duke  until  about  August,  1719.  Then  comes 
King’s  Weston,  Gloucestershire,  “finished  1713”; 
and  to  his  other  and  later  works  and  his  appoint- 
ments I need  not  refer,  for  I have  already  taken 
up  much  space.  Those  in  the  Heralds’  College 
are  perhaps  correctly  explained  in  A.  A.’s  memoir 
of  Vanbrugh.  They  are  wrongly  stated  by  Cun- 
ningham. 

The  suggestion  I have  to  offer  is  this : that 
when  appointed  comptroller,  he  assumed  to  be  an 
architect  by  virtue  of  his  office ; and  in  1705  he 


was  called  upon  by  the  queen  to  provide  a design 
for  Blenheim,  as  much  for  this  reason  as  that  there 
was  no  one  else  of  position  to  make  it  in  the 
office  of  her  works,  but  himself  and  Sir  C.  Wren, 
then  seventy-three  years  of  age  and  busily  en- 
gaged. The  only  other  person  qualified  (for  Gibbs 
had  not  appeared)  was  Nicholas  Hawksmore,  a 
favourite  pupil  and  clerk  of  Sir  C.  Wren’s ; he 
was  also  attached  to  the  Board  of  Works  as  clerk 
of  the  works  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  became 
secretary  to  the  board  in  later  years.  He  certainly 
acted  as  assistant  surveyor  to  Vanbrugh  at  Blen- 
heim, and  perhaps  at  Castle  Howard  (but  of  this 
last  I have  no  proof),  the  mausoleum  at  which 
place  he  designed  for  the  same  earl  after  Van- 
brugh’s death.  He  was  a very  clever  draughtsman 
and  talented  designer,  as  his  own  works  show,  and 
capable  of  giving  Vanbrugh  all  the  assistance  he 
might  require. 

I have  never  seen  any  drawings  by  Vanbrugh 
(“N.  & Q.”  S.  V.  498).  Are  there  any  known 
to  be  by  him  of  any  of  his  works  ? W.  P. 


PIECES  FROM  MANUSCRIPTS.  No.  VIII. 

Here  are  three  short  poems  from  a Cotton  MS., 
of  which  the  second  is  good  fun,  and  the  third  a 
half-comical  lament  over  this  idle  business  Love  : 

(fill  the  cup,  PHILLIP.) 

\^Cotton  MS.  Vef^pasiav,  A xxv.,  leaf  VI. '] 

ffyll*  tho.  cuppe,  ph}'lyppe,  and  let  vs  drynke  a drame  f 
ons  or  twyse  abowte  thQ  bowse,  and  leave  where  we 
begane. 

I drynke  to  yow,  swete  harte,  soo  mutche  as  here  is  in, 
desyeringe  yo'"^  to  followe  me,  and  doo  as  I begyn  ; 

And  yf  yow  will  not  pledge, 
yow  shall  here  the,  blame  ; 

I drynke  to  y®"  witA  all  my  harte, 
yf  yow  will  pledge  me  <Ae  same. 

(wilful  wives). 

[^Cotton  MS.  Vespasian,  A xxv.,  leaflAQ,  back.'\ 

A Ballet. 

The  man  ys  blest  that  lyves  in  rest, 

And  so  can  keepe  hym  stylle  ; 

and  he  is  A-coruste,  that  was  the  first 

that  gave  hys  wyff  her  wyll. 

What  paine  and  greiF,  without  relieflT, 
shall  we  pore  men  sustayne, 
yff  every  gyle  [ = Jill]  shall  have  her  wjde, 
and  over  vs  shall  reigne  ? 

Then  all  owr  wyves,  during 7Aer  lyves, 
wyll  loke  to  do  the  same, 
and  beare  in  hand  yt  ys  As  lande 
that  goeth  not  from  thfe  nam'.. 

There  ys  no  man  whose  wysdome  canne 
Reforrae  A wylfull  wyff’, 
but  onely  god,  who  maide  the  rod 
for  our  vnthryfty  lyffe. 


* Every  final  11  is  crossed  as  if  for  e. 
f Or“draine.” 
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Let  vs  therefor  cr3'e  owt  and  rore, 
and  make  to  god  request, 
that  he  redresse  this  wilfulnes, 
and  set  our  harth  at  rest. 

Wherefor,  good  wyves,  amend  youre  h’ ves, 
and  we  wyll  do  the  same, 
and  kepe  not  style  that  noughtye  w\de 
that  haith  so  evell  A name. 

ffinis. 

(love,  this  idle  business). 

\_Cotton  MS.  Vespasian,  A xxv.,  leaf  149.] 

A Ballyt. 

A horsse  chuyng  on  the  brydie 
in  tliQ  stable  ys  but  Idle, 

So  a lover  not  well  proving 
is  but  Idle  in  hys  loving, 
oft  complaning,  smale  redressing, 
much  disdaning,  smale  realesing, 
much  ensuyng,  smale  obtayning, 
much  vneasse  and  lytle  ganing, 
changing  of  hartia  with  sub[t]lenes, 
ys  love,  this  Idle  busjmes. 

Cullered  wordis  for  outward  feaning, 
croked  sygnes  for  outwardea  craving, 
inwarde  mede  and  outwarde  sorcfwe, 
glad  to  night  and  made  to  morowe, 
now  in  casse  for  to  be  eassed, 
now  content  and  now  displeased, 
owtward  loy  and  outward  boasting, 
litle  worthe  and  mj^kle  costing, 
thus  fynding  of  newfanglenes 
ys  love,  this  Idle  bua^mes. 

Much  begune  and  Ij^tle  endid, 
much  amisse  and  litle  mended, 
much  devised,  much  invented, 
muche  dispised,  nought  contented, 
much  complaning  of  hartes  distresse, 
muche  thinge  wrong,  and  no  redresse, 
muche  devising,  all  for  winning, 
as  nie  the  end  as  the  beginninge, 
doting  of  braine  with  dessines, 
ys  love,  this  Idle  bussines. 

Lytle  sleping,  mykle  watching, 
mykle  loking,  lytle  catching, 
often  wyshing,  smale  thinges  having, 
often  spending,  smale  thinges  saving; 
laughe  love,  lowre  love,  all  one  matter ; 
lyke  the  nature  of  fAe  water, 
alwayes  running,  never  seasing, 

3"et  thQ  rever  styll  incresinge, 
so  dothe  thQ  foie  never  seasse 
in  love,  this  Idle  busines. 

I,  wi^ich  do  this  love  discover, 
am  as  Idle  as  the  lover, 
for  my  laboure  nothing  getting,  ^ 
nor  to  the  lover  no  profitting, 
to  my  harte  no  ioy  nor  easing, 
nor  to  other  nothing  pleasing, 
vnto  me  * paine  in  tho.  w'riting, 
paine  to  other  in  resj’^ting ; 
thus  my  labore  may  be  thankeles 
for  my  Idle  bes3mes. 

ffinis. 

F.  J.  Fuenivall. 


* MS.  m3^ 


EARLS  OF  KELLIE. 

Thomas,  ninth  Earl  of  Kellie,  and  his  brother 
Methven,  the  tenth  lord,  who  survived  the  former 
but  a short  time,  were  the  only  existing  male 
descendants,  of  the  first  peer  of  that  name.  He 
was  a cadet  of  the  old  family  of  Erskine,  originally 
barons ; but  who,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  had 
succeeded  as  heirs  of  line  to  the  very  old  earldom 
of  Mar,  which  had  existed  prior  to  the  time  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  'Through  Elyne  de  Mar,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  Gratney  and  his  countess,  the 
sister  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  Erskines  became 
the  heirs  of  line ; and  as  all  the  old  earldoms  were 
inherited  by  heirs  female,  Sir  Robert  Erskine — 
a baron  in  his  own  right,  jure  sanguinis — ulti- 
mately had  the  sole  right  to  the  honours  and 
heritages  of  the  De  Mars. 

After  being  deprived  of  their  rights  for  upwards 
of  a century  by  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
first  five  Jameses,  the  heir  of  Mar  was  restored  by 
Queen  Mary  and  her  Parliament  in  1565;  and, 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  was  a short  time 
Regent  of  Scotland.  Of  this  high-born  nobleman 
was  descended  Thomas  Erskine,  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  favour  with  James  VI. ; and  who, 
having  assisted  at  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
elder  branches  of  the  Go wrie  family,  received  a 
large  share  of  their  vast  estate,  and  was  subse- 
quently created  Viscount  of  Fenton  and  Baron 
Dirleton — being  the  name  of  estates  belonging  to 
the  Gowries,  and  which  had  been  inherited  by 
them  in  right  of  Janet  Halyburton,  Baroness  of 
Dirleton  in  her  own  right.  This  was  the  first 
viscounty  created  in  Scotland.  The  patent  is 
dated  March  18,  1606.  Upon  March  12,  1619, 
the  viscount  was  elevated  to  the  earldom  of  Kellio 
by  patent  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
whom  failing,  to  his  heirs  male  bearing  the  name 
and  arms  of  Erskine. 

The  large  estate  inherited  by  their  male  issue  in 
course  of  time  became  very  much  impaired;  and 
although  at  one  period  apparently  flourishing, 
the  family  gradually  disappeared  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  at  last  became  reduced  to  two 
noblemen  — the  last  of  the  direct  line.  Earl 
Thomas  was  much  esteemed  by  his  friends — an 
excellent  landlord,  but  of  quiet  habits.  There  is 
a private  print  of  his  lordship  in  his  robes,  which, 
judging  from  the  countenance,  indicates  great 
benevolence.  He  was  then,  probably,  about  seventy. 
Both  Earl  Thomas  and  his  invalid  brother,  Earl 
Methven,  lamented  the  probable  extinction  of  the 
family  honours,  although  the  extensive  remainder 
to  heirs  male  indicated  the  possibility  of  a revival. 

This  was  a frequent  subject  of  'conversation 
amongst  the  family  circle  and  friends  of  their 
lordships.  It  was  believed  that  the  chief  of  the 
Erskines,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  might  establish  his 
right;  but  then  it  was  thought  unlikely  that  a 
descendant  of  a nobleman  of  the  court  of  Mac- 
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"betli  or  Malcolm  Canmore  would  bother  himself 
about  a peerage  granted  by  King  James,  “ the 
sapient  and  saxt,” 

Some  curious  evidence  as  to  the  fear  of  the 
earl  has  been  preserved.  His  friend,  Viscount 
Arbuthnot,  deponed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
Karl  Thomas  could  not  believe  that  Lord  Mar 
“would  make  a claim,”  his  title  being  so  much 
more  ancient  than  his  own?  Another  friend. 
Lord  Colville  of  Culros,  spoke  positively  to  the 
anxiety  of  Earl  Thomas  on  the  subject  of  his 
title,  and  his  apprehension  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  Mar  earldom  would  be  an  insuperable 
objection  to  Lord  Mar’s  putting  himself  to  any 
expense  in  obtaining  a peerage  of  little  compara- 
tive importance  to  himself.'^ 

Resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity, and  to  tempt  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  claim  it, 
Earl  Thomas  had  recourse  to  this  device.  He 
executed  an  entail  of  his  lands  and  barony  of 
Cambo  upon  a certain  series  of  heirs,  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enumerate ; but  as  there  remained  a 
small  fragment  of  the  lands  and  earldom  of  Kellie, 
he  settled  it  upon  such  heir  male  as  would  be 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  earldom  of  Kellie,  and 
created  a trust  to  carry  this  settlement  into  effect. 
This  estate  consisted  of  the  ruins  of  Kellie  Castle 
in  Fifeshire,  and  the  lands  surrounding  it.  The 
rental  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhere  be- 
tween five  or  six  hundred  a-year. 

This  saved  the  earldom.  The  late  Earl  of  Mar, 
uncle  of  the  present  earl,  who  is  his  sister’s  son, 
was  a very  prudent  man  as  regarded  money  mat- 
ters. He  waited  until  the  rents  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kellie  trustees  had  accumulated  to  a sufficient  sum, 
and  then  came  forward,  claimed  the  Kellie  title, 
and,  after  a long  and  expensive  investigation,  was 
recognised  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Kellie.  Upon  his  death,  the  honours  of 
Mar  and  Kellie  separated.  The  ancient  earldom 
of  Mar,  which  came  to  the  Erskines  through 
females,  passed  to  the  son  of  his  lordship’s  sister. 
Lady  Jaueta  or  Jannet  Goodeve;  and  the  junior 
and  comparatively  recent  earldom  of  Kellie,  to  his 
collateral  heir  male,  who  thereupon  became  twelfth 
earl  of  that  name.  He  died  last  autumn,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  now  the  thirteenth 
earl  of  Kellie  and  Viscount  of  Fenton.  J,  M. 


ALEXANDER  POPE  OF  SCOTTISH  DESCENT. 

That  remarkable  work.  Dr.  H.  Scott’s  Fasti 
Fcclesice  Scoticancs,  has  added  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  English  poets  to  the  roll  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  have  sprung  from  a Scottish 
ancestry.  The  reverend  author  of  the  Fasti  has 
shown  that  the  progenitors  of  the  author  of  the 
Dimciad  hailed  from  a northern  latitude.  In 

* “Kellie  Peerage,”  Minutes  of  Evidence,  August  31, 
1835,  pp.  G9-70. 
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1725  Alexander  Pope,  son  of  the  minister  of  Loth,  i 
Sutherlandshire,  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 
King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1732,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  university  course,  he  rode  from 
Caithness  to  Twickenham  to  visit  his  relative  and 
namesake,  Alexander  Pope  the  poet.  He  received 
from  his  relative  a copy  of  the  subscription  edi- 
tion of  his  Odyssey  in  five  quarto  volumes.  In 
1734  Mr.  Pope  became  a licentiate  of  the  Scottish 
church,  and  was  in  the  same  year  ordained  min- 
ister of  Reay,  in  the  county  of  Caithness.  A man 
of  vigorous  frame,  he  restrained  by  physical  power 
the  wayward  tendencies  of  his  flock.  By  the  use 
of  his  walking-stick  he  compelled  the  indifferent 
to  attend  ordinances.  He  was  a useful  and  ac- 
ceptable preacher  as  well  as  an  intelligent  writer 
on  local  antiquities.  He  died  in  March  1782. 
(^Fasti,  iii.  367.)  His  father,  Mr.  Hector  Paip,  , 
was  admitted  to  the  parish  of  Loth  in  1682,  and  I 
died  January  15,  1719.  This  reverend  gentle-  | 
man  was  descended  from  Mr.  William  Paip,  i 
Pape,  Paipe,  or  Papp,  successively  minister  of  ' 
Dornoch  and  Nigg,  being  settled  in  the  former 
parish  in  1588.  He  was  a native  of  Ross-shire,  i 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  was  not  adverse  to  episcopacy,  and  accepted 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  1606  the  office  of 
perpetual  moderator  of  his  presbytery.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  quell  a riot 
in  1607,  on  which  occasion  his  brother,  the  sherift-  ; 
clerk  of  the  county,  was  killed.  {Fasti,  iii.  327.)  ^ 
The  name  of  Pope  or  Pape  is  now  extremely 
rare  in  North  Britain ; I know  one  family  bear- 
ing it.  It  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  pro- 
bably had  reference  to  the  patriarchal  character 
of  its  original  possessor.  That  Pope  the  poet,  , 
descended  from  a long  line  of  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, should  have  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  is  sufficiently  singular.  If  his  family 
designation  suggested  brotherhood,  then  let  none 
ask  what’s  in  a name  ? Chaeles  Rogees. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham. 


THOMAS  KYBBETT. 

Whilst  I was  at  Heidelberg  last  autumn,  I met 
with  the  following  verses,  which  occur  in  a 
MS.  about  three  hundred  years  old  (“Englische, 
No.  466,”)  in  the  public  library.  Its  interest 
perhaps  is  derived  solely  from  its  connection  with 
the  name  of  Frederic,  the  well-known  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  I should  be  glad  to  be 
told  if  any  of  your  readers  know  anything  about 
the  author,  Thomas  Kybbett  ? The  verses  occupy 
four  pages  of  the  original  MS.,  as  marked  in  my 
transcript.  J.  A.  Giles. 

Rectory,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

“ To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Frederick  the  first, 
by  the  grace  of  God  Courite  Palatine  of  Rheyn, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  Elector  and  Archserver  of  the  sacred 
Roman  Empire,  and  in  vacancy  of  the  same  vicar 
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therof:  Tho.  Kybbett  sacrifisetb  this  new  borne 
Babe  of  his  industry,  wishing  a place  of  lesse  sorrowe 
and  more  happines  unto  your  princely  selfe  and 
Progeny.  ^ 

“ Great  patron  of  my  muse,  Lord  of  my  verse. 

That  late  might  vaunt  on  a most  royall  name. 

Now  mourning  sings,  as  if  a sable  herse 
Procur’d  her  comon  griefe,  to  penn  this  straine  ; 

As  if  times  greatest  Bell  thus  sad  did  toule. 

For  the  departed  good  of  some  good  soule. 

“ Time  honor’d  prince,  to  thee  I sacrifise 

The  sighes  and  groanes  of  this  unhappy  time  ; 

The  Ranging  passions  that  doe  tirannise 
Over  the  sad  Horison  of  this  Clime  ; 

Whose  pensive  writers  doe  his  artes  prefere. 

That  sleepes  within  his  honor’d  sepulcher. 

“ In  this  sad  spectackle  behold  his  fate. 

That  lyving,  joy’d  your  ever  princely  sight ; 

Whose  Royall  virtues  equall  with  his  Rate, 

In  this  darke  age,  shinde  like  a Chrisolite  ; 

That  when  his  name  soundes  in  your  princely  eares. 
Your  eies,  like  mine,  maie  crowne  your  wordes  in 
teares. 

“ Ffinis.” 


“ ‘ What  doe  you  lacke  ? ’ the  nimble  tradesman  cries, 

‘ A good  tand  glove,  that  can  indure  all  weather.’ 

‘ Noe,  noe ! ’ the  curious  passenger  replies, 

‘ But  princely  gloves,  newe  made  of  stretching  leather ;’ 
Which,  when  the  tradesman  sees  his  want  of  wares. 

He  saies,  ‘ I am  sorry  for,’  and  melts  in  teares. 

“ Oh ! could  my  penn  with  logick  but  relate 
Greife,  in  her  kind  and  her  true  difference. 

Or  with  Geometrj^e  proportionate 
To  every  mournefull  soule  her  large  expence, 

Ffor  Henry’s  death,  when  were  I in  all  partes 
A perfect  maister  of  these  liberall  artes.” 


“ But  heere  He  fell  the  pillers  of  my  rest, 

Herculian  like,  whilst  I my  sobbes  confine, 

Greife,  keep  your  lodging  chamber  in  my  breast, 

In  sad  condolement  of  this  princely  vine  : 

Whose  pleasing  vintage  and  delightsome  happ 
Is  gone  and  dead,  with  tempestes  of  mishapp. 

“ And  now  to  the  great  monarch  doe  I sounde. 

Whose  wounds  are  yet  greene,  and  imaged  frett. 
Oh ! maie  no  sudden  earthquake  shake  this  ground. 
Whereon  thy  kingly  chaire  of  state  is  sett : 

And  maie  those  princely  clusters  of  that  vine 
Fflorishe,  and  kisse  the  Sunne  a longer  time.” 


THORESBY  MSS. 

In  the  last  edition  of  The  Monasticon^  vol.  i. 
p.  400,  there  may  be  seen  a — 

“Lease  of  Lands  in  Lincolnshire  granted  by  the  Abbat 
and  Convent  of  Peterborough  to  Sir  William  Tyr- 
whit.” 

The  original  is  said  to  have  been  “ in  the  hands 
of  Ralph  Thoresby  of  Leedes  in  Yorkshire,  Esq.,” 
but  I find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  collections  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Whitaker’s  edi- 
tion of  the  Ducatus  Leodiensis.  If  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  tell  me  where  this  document 
now  is,  I shall  be  grateful,  for  I have  very  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  perscm  who  copied  it 


for  the  press,  or  the  printer  who  set  it  up,  have 
made  divers  mistakes  therein,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  of  no  small  pith  and  moment.”  There 
is  a memorandum  at  the  end  in  this  form,  Irro- 
tulatum  per  Robertum  Kursoyn  Auditorem.” 
I have  vainly  searched  for  a copy  of  this  document 
on  the  close  roll. 

Thoresby  had  another  manuscript,  which  is 
duly  set  down  in  his  catalogue,  that  I have  long 
been  anxious  toYee.  It  is  thus  described  there — 

Manuscripts  in  Octavo,  218. — “The  History  of  the 
Civil  War  from  1640  to  1646,  wherein  are  some  things 
which  are  omitted  in  printed  Authors,  and  others  more 
particularly  described;  as  the  Taking  of  Leedes  1643. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  noted  Com. 
Bee,  who  printed  the  Decern  Scriptores,  &c.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


“ Lothaire.”-— Apropos  of  Disraeli’s  late  work, 
vide  Lothaire,  a romance,  by  Robert  Gilmour,  in 
quarterly  list  of  new  publications  appended  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  February  1815.  J.  S.  Dk. 

Balzac  and  Horace. — The  Daily  Telegraph  of 
May  21  contains  an  able  article  on  the  unmanly 
sports  practised  at  Hurlingham,  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
&c.,  in  which  this  passage  occurs : — 

“ The  weather  though  cold  was  clear,  and  Londoners 
by  the  dozen  gave  practical  evidence  that  Balzac  was 
right  when  he  made  the  typical  Englishman  exclaim : 

‘ The  day  is  fine,  let  us  go  out  and  kill  something.’  From 
every  corner  of  these  islands  came  the  hapless  ‘ blue 
rocks,’  the  starlings  and  sparrows,  torn  too  often  from 
their  nests,  which  supply  the  denizens  of  this  vast  and 
heartless  metropolis  with  materials  for  enjoying  a holiday 
by  the  slaughter  of  harmless  animal  life.” 

I tbink  it  is  evident  that  Balzac  bad  tbe  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  Horace  {Ep.,  lib.  i.  vi.  56) 
in  view  when  describing  tbe  ^Gypical  English- 
man ” of  bis  time  ; — 

“ lucet,  eamus 

Quo  ducit  gula : piscemur,  venemur.” 

On  reading  tbe  above,  one  is  inclined  to  inquire 
wbat  infiuence  tbe  boasted  civilisation  of  modern 
times  bas  exercised  in  directing  our  amusements, 
and  bow  far  we  excel  tbe  Roman  gentleman  in 
tbis  respect  ? Tbink  with  wbat  feelings  a Roman 
lady  would  witness  tbe  slaughter  of  some  scores 
of  harmless  birds,  after  reading  Virgil’s  account 
{Geor.,  iv.  511)  of  tbe  nest  of  the  nightingale  that 
some  hard-hearted  swain  bad  robbed  of  its  young, 
still  callow : — 

“ Qualls  populea  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissos  queritur  fetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit ; at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmeu 
Integral,  et  moestis  late  loca  questibus  implet. 

Nulla  Venus,  non  ulli  animum  flexere  hymenaii.” 

Tbe  bird  bas  ever  been  tbe  emblem  of  tender- 
ness and  pity,  and  as  such  bas  enlisted  tbe  sym- 
pathy of  the  gentle  and  tbe  good  in  all  ages. 
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Thanks  to  the  able  , advocacy  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  “ blue  rock/’ 
the  descendant  of  that  bird  that  brought  the  olive 
branch  back  to  the  ark;  of  the  “starling,”  that 
made  Laurence  Sterne  exclaim  when  he  saw  one 
confined  in  a little  cage,  “God  help  thee!  but  I 
will  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it  will”;  and  the 
“ sparrow,”  that  “ hath  found  an  house  , . . . even 
thine  altars.”  The  contagion  has  already  extended 
here.  Avicide  is  now  quite  fashionable.  R.  0. 

Cork. 

The  Permanence  oe  Marks  or  Brands  on 
Trees. — In  recent  guides  to  Sherwood  Forest, 
e.  g.  Spencer  T.  Hall’s  Forester's  Offering,  1841 ; 
James  Carter’s  Visit  to  Sherwood  Forest,  1866 — 
following  Major  Hooke,  who,  about  eighty  years 
ago,  published  Descriptions  and  Shetches  of  Ite- 
marhahle  Oaks  in  Sherivood — it  is  stated  that  on 
cutting  down,  in  1786  and  1791,  some  old  trees 
in  the  hays  of  Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  a few  miles 
from  Mansfield,  Notts,  there  were  found  letters 
and  figures  of  crowns  cut  or  branded  inside  the 
trunks.  One  tree  had  the  letters  “ I.  R.”  about  a 
foot  from  the  outside,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre,  supposed  by  the  major  to  stand  for 
“Jacobus  Rex.”  Another  had  “W.  M.”  and  a 
crown,  about  three  feet  three  inches  from  the 
centre  and  nine  inches  from  the  surface;  and 
were  considered  by  the  same  authority  to  have 
been  done  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
Another  contained  the  letter  “I.,”  with  a some- 
what distorted  impression  of  a radiated  crown, 
such  as  King  John  is  represented  as  wearing  in 
old  prints.  These  were  eighteen  inches  from  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  and  a little  over  a foot  from 
the  centre,  and  believed  by  Rooke  to  have  been 
branded  or  cut  upon  the  outside  of  the  tree  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  King  John.  Hall  says,  of  the 
famous  “Major  Oak,”  that  — 

“ King  John  had  badg^d  its  trunk  with  his  own  initials 
beneath  the  figure  of  a crown,  but  it  was  too  proud  to 
retain  the  mark,  as  many  of  its  gnarled  old  neighbours  to 
the  present  day  have  done  theirs.” 

Had  he  any  authority  for  this  assertion  ? Have 
other  marks  inside  trees  been  observed  elsewhere, 
or  since  Major  Rooke’s  time  ? Usually,  according 
to  my  own  observation,  initials  cut  only  through 
the  bark  or  external  rind  become  outwardly  all 
but  obliterated  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years’  time, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  tree  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth. 

Francis  J.  Leachman,  M.A. 

The  Nelson  Monument. — The  frontispiece  to 
the  first  volume  of  The  Bea%t  Monde,  or  Literary  and 
Fashionable  Magazine,  published  in  1806-7,  is  a 
design  for  a monument  to  Lord  Nelson.  It  was 
the  competitive  effort  of  a Mr.  Bullock  for  the 
town  of  Liverpool.  The  base  of  this  monument 
\3  nearly  identical  with  the  four  granite  lairs  of 


Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s-  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square.  I 
There,  however,  the  plagiarism  (which  appears  to  ! 
the  uninitiated  eye  to  be  complete)  almost  ends;  ' 
for  the  superstructure  consists  of  a vulgar  assem- 
blage of  figure-heads,  half-nude  sailors,  elephants, 
and  the  eternal  figure  of  Fame  with  her  wreaths 
at  arm’s  length ; only  it  is  crowned  with  a statue 
of  the  commemorated  hero  in  nearly  the  same  j 
attitude  (though  not  at  so  great  an  altitude)  as 
the  London  Lord  Nelson.  Sherrards. 

Sir  John  Denham’s  Death. — The  biographies 
and  other  notices  that  I have  looked  into  give 
March,  1668,  as  the  date  of  Sir  John  Denham’s 
death.  I venture  to  think  that  this  is  so,  if  we  ! 
begin  the  year  on  March  25,  but  not  otherwise. 
On  March  21,  1668-9,  Pepys  writes : — 

“ Met  Mr.  May,  who  tells  me  the  story  of  his  being  put 
by  Sir  John  Denham’s  place  of  Surve}^!’  of  the  King’s 
Works,  who  it  seems  is  lately  dead.” 

If,  then,  Denham  died  not  in  that  month,  but  in 
the  preceding  March  of  1667-8,  we  have  to  believe 
three  or  four  strange  things.  First,  that  in  that 
age  of  greed  and  self-seeking,  the  office  of  Sur- 
veyor of  the  King’s  Works  was  unfilled  for  a year. 
Secondly,  that  neither  the  death  of  Sir  John,  a 
high  official  and  a noted  poet,  nor  his  burial  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  were  known  to  Pepys  for  a 
full  twelvemonth ; that  is,  not  till  the  return  of 
the  same  month  in  1669.  And,  lastly,  that  Pepys, 
writing  of  so  known  a person,  now  a year  ago 
dead  and  buried,  should  speak  of  him — not  as 
lately  dead,  though  that  would  be  strange  enough, 
but  as  one  “who  it  seems  is  lately  dead.” 

B.  Nicholson. 

The  Bitter  Pill. — I suppose  most  persons 
associate  the  word  pill  here  with  a familiar 
method  of  taking  physic.  But  is  it  not  rather  the 
old  spelling  of  peel,  the  rind  of  a fruit?  Of  this 
spelling  a Well-known  passage  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  contains  an  illustration : — 

“ The  skilful  shepherd  piYZecZ  me  certain  wands,” — 
and  of  the  corresponding  substantive,  a line  in 
Spenser’s  26th  sonnet  — 

“ Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill  ” — 
a line  which  is  curiously  paralleled  in  Touch- 
stone’s parody  on  Orlando’s  verses  to  Rosalind  — 

“ Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind.”  j 

The  contrast  between  the  sweet  fruit  and  its  sour  j 
skiAwas  perhaps  proverbial. 

Alered  Ainger. 

Sir  John  Del  aval  (P  oeBlith,  Northumber- 
land), IN  1562. — This  knight  is  strongly  praised 
by  William  Bulleyn  in  his  Booke  of  Simples,  fol. 
71,  where  he  speaks  of  salt-making  in  England: 

“ Mutch  salt  is  made  in  England,  as  of  Sand  and  Salt 
water  Pits,  in  Hollande  in  Lyncolrish3we,  and  only  by  a 
marueylous  humour  of  water,  at  the  shiles  b}^  Tinmouth 
Castle.  I,  Bullein,  the  author  hereof,  haue  a pan  of  salt 
vpon  the  same  water.  At  Blith  in  Northumberland  is 
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good  salt  made,  and  also  at  sir  Ihon  Delauals  Pannes, 
whych  syr  Ihon  Delaual,  knight,  hath  bin  a Patron  of 
worship  and  hospitalitie,  most  like  a famous  Gentleman, 
during  many  j'^eares,  and  powdreth  ( = salts)  no  man  by 
the  salt  of  extorcion  or  oppressing  his  neyghbour,  but 
liberally  spendeth  his  Salt,  Wheat,  and  his  Mault,  like  a 
Gentleman.  I needenot  put  his  name  in  remembraunce  in 
my  booke,  for  it  shall  lyue  by  immortall  good  fame,  when 
my  poore  booke  shal  be  rotten,  deare  brother  Marcellus.” 

F.  J.  Fuenivall. 

A SiNGULAE  ChAEITT. — 

“ A singular  charity  was  dispensed  at  Leighton  Buz- 
zard and  Linslade  last  week.  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  children  walked  from  the  Swan  Inn  to  a field  at 
Linslade,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen (the  trustees  of  Wilke’s  Charity),  stood  on  their 
heads,  and  then  returned  to  the  Swan  Inn,  where  they 
had  two  buns  each  and  half-a-pint  of  beer.  This  was 
ordered  to  be  done  once  every  year.  The  charity  consists 
of  several  fields  at  Linslade,  which  are  let,  and  the  treat 
to  the  children  is  part  of  the  proceeds.” 

Eveeaed  Home  Coleman. 
71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

Phonetic  Spelling. — I believe  that  tbe  Eev. 
William  Jillard  Hort  was  tbe  inventor  of  phonetic 
spelling,  the  originator  in  fact  of  that  system 
which  has  been  applied  to  stenography  by  Mr. 
Pitman  and  others,  and  has  effected  wonders  in 
the  literary  world.  I have  before  me  a book 
published  by  him  in  1812  with  the  following 
title : — 

“Miscellaneous  English  Exercises,  consisting  of  selected 
Pieces  of  Prose  and  Poetry  written  in  False  Spelling, 
False  Grammar,  and  without  Stops,  calculated  to  convey 
Amusement  and  Instruction  to  young  Minds,  as  well  as 
to  promote  Improvement  in  the  Orthography  of  our  own 
Language,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Jillard  Hort,  Author  of  The 
Practical  Ciphering-Book,  The  New  Pantheon,  and  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chronology  and  History. 
Bristol : Printed  by  E.  Bryan,  51,  Corn  Street,  for  Long- 
man, Hurst,  Rees,  Orme  & Brown,  J.  Mawman,  Bar- 
ton & Harvey,  London  ; Wilson  & Son,  York;  W.  Mayler 
& Son,  S.  Upham,  and  J.  Barratt,  Bath ; and  B.  Barry, 
Bristol  1812.” 

The  author  resided  at  Eed  Lodge,  Bristol  j and 
he  certainly  displayed  much  industry,  and  imparted 
no  small  share  of  amusement  and  instruction  by 
his  book,  which . is  an  8vo  of  242  pages.  In  the 
preface  he  says  the  grammatical  errors  are  chiefly 
those  which  most  commonly  prevail,  and  the 
false  spelling  is  intended  to  resemble  and  express 
as  much  as  possible  the  usual  pronunciation  and 
sounding  of  the  words.”  In  some  respects  the 
book  is  valuable  as  indicating  the  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing words. 

Maheice  Lenihan,  M.E.I.A. 

Limerick. 

Thomas  Sackevtlle,  Loed  Buckhuest,  Eael 
Doeset,  K.G.,  Loed  Teeasueee  of  England. — 
In  John  Tho.no’ Q British  Gallery  of  Historical  Por- 
traits this  great  statesman  is  said  to  have  been  born 
in  the  year  1536,  whereas  in  Ch.  John  Smith  and 
John  Gough  Nichols’s  Autographs  of  Reniarkahle 


Personages  the  date  of  his  birth  is  given  as  1527. 
Which  is  the  correct  one  ? 

I have  before  me  a very  important  political 
letter  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  from  Paris  in 
Nov.  1564,  by  Sackeville,  who  signs — “ Your 
highnes  most  bounden  and  humble  Subiecte 
Thomas  Sackevylle.” 

Now,  I am  struck  with  the  similarity  of  hand 
in  the  body  of  this  long  letter  (two  pages  and  a 
half)  and  that  of  Sir  Thomas  (Tresham  in  Wm. 
Burgon’s  Life  and  Times  of  Gresham  (vol.  ii.),  as 
also  in  Ch.  J.  Smith  and  .1.  G.  Nichols’s  work 
above-mentioned,  the  last  line  of  which  I enclose 
a facsimile,  as  also  the  last  line  of  my  letter; 
and  I would  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  it  is  not 
possible  and  likely  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  high 
roads  between  England,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  may  have  accompanied  Sackeville  to 
France  in  1564,  and  have  acted  as  his  amanuensis 
in  transcribing  this  important  letter  in  duplicate, 

to  make  assurance  double  sure  ” ? for  it  treats  of 
the  Guises,  Chatillons,  Conde,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  A letter  wholly  in  Gresham’s  handwrit- 
ing would  of  itself  be  of  sufficient  value.  At  the 
back  is  written — “ To  the  Quecnes  most  excelent 
maiestie  be  thease  Deliverede” ; and  crossways  — 
“ Novembr  1569,  Tho.  Sackuyle  to  the  Qu.” 

The  letter  begins — ‘‘Although  (most  excelent 
Prince)  mine  ernest  mind  and  dutie  to  serve  Your 
Maiestie  being  greter  then  I can  possiblie  write,” 
&c.  P.  A.  L. 

Jaques’  Dial.  — In  the  introductory  chapter 
of  Mrs.  Gatty’s  Book  of  Sundials  there  occurs  the 
following  passage 

“ The  peasant  in  the  Pyrenees  carries  in  his  pocket  a 
small  cylinder  made  of  box- wood,  and  not  larger  in  size 
than  a pocket-knife.  The  top  of  it  can  be  drawn  out, 
when  a small  blade  tui^ing  on  a pin  forms  a gnomon, 
which  can  be  adjusted  to'  the  lines,  figures,  and  initials  of 
the  months  that  are  carved  in  the  wood.  It  will  tell  the 
time  when  consulted  within  five  minutes.  We  suggest 
this  form  as  more  simple  and  primitive  than  the  ring- 
dial,  which  some  think  was  the  article  alluded  to  in  As 
You  Like  It.” 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  1 have  met 
with  an  old  volume,  De  Horologiis,  by  John 
Conrad  Ulmer,  dated  mdlvl,  which  contains  three 
separate  woodcuts  of  a pocket-dial  identically 
similar  to  that  of  which  the  above  description  was 
given.  The  lines  and  numbers  exactly  correspond, 
as  well  as  the  shapes  of  the  two  instruments.  In 
the  woodcut  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  given 
instead  of  the  initials  of  the  months.  This  appears 
to  be  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  writer's 
suggestion.  Under  the  woodcut  is  “ Compositio 
cyliudri,  hoc  est,  trunci  columnaris.” 

Aleeed  Gatty,  D.D. 
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Dixons,  Vicars  of  Buckminster,  Co.  Leices- 
ter.— Samuel  Dixon,  M.A.  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  was  inducted  vicar  of  Buckminster  in 
1641  j his  son,  John  Dixon,  M.A.  of  the  same  col- 
lege, in  1695  5 and  his  grandson,  Edward  Dixon, 
M.A.  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1720.  I wish 
very  much  to  know  the  immediate  lineage  of  the 
above  Samuel  Dixon,  and  • will  be  greatly  obliged 
if  some  courteous  Cantab  will  help  me  by  refer- 
ence to  the  archives  of  Emanuel  College.  Any 
communication,  if  not  of  sufficient  value  for 
& Q.,”  may  be  sent  to  me  under  cover  to 
Mrs.  Charlesworth,  Carlton,  near  Selby,  co,  York. 

K.  W.  Dixon. 

Lord  Drumlanriu. — In  the  register  of  Londes- 
borough  (formerly  Lanesborough)  church,  inYork- 
shire,  occurs  this  entry : “ 1715.  Earle  of  Dum- 
lenrick  was  buried  feb.  17.”  Who  was  this  person  ? 
The  title  appears  to  be  meant  for  Drumlanrig, 
which  was  borne  by  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Scotch 
Dukes  of  Queensberry.  If  James  Earl  of  Drum- 
lanrig, the  eldest  surviving  and  idiot  son  of  James, 
second  Duke  of  Queensberry  (who  was  created 
by  Queen  Anne  Duke  of  Dover,  with  remainder 
to  his  second  son  Charles,  already  created  Earl  of 
Solway,  and  died  1711)  had  survived  his  father, 
could  he  have  been  excluded,  on  account  of  his 
idiocy,  from  succeeding  to  the  Scotch  dukedom  of 
Queensberry  ? The  interment  of  Lord  Drumlanrig 
at  Londesborough  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  his  mother  was  Mary  Boyle,  sister  of  Charles, 
second  Earl  of  Burlington  and  third  Earl  of  Cork, 
and  most  of  the  Burlington  Boyles  are  buried  at 
Londesborough.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Rock  Wood,  Torquay. 

Dugdale’s  “ Monasticon.” — There  are  two  im- 
pressions of  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel’s  edition 
of  the  Monasticon : one  bearing  date  1817-1830, 
and  the  other  1846.  Are  these  two  impressions 
identical,  except  as  regards  mere  misprints  ? 
Bohn’s  Lowndes  says  that  the  impression  of  1846 
is  “ a reprint  of  the  preceding,  with  some  slight 
omissions.”  On  the  other  hand,  a person  who 
had  the  very  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth 
has  assured  me  that  the  two  books  are  the  same, 

page  for  page  alike.”  M}^  working  copy  is  of 
the  latter  edition,  and  the  one  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum  of  the  former ; yet  I have 
found  the  references  in  my  notes  tally  exactly 
with  the  pages  in  that  copy.  I am  anxious  for 
perfectly  accurate  information  on  this  head  for 
the  following  reason : — There  is  no  index  of 
names  of  persons  to  the  Monasticon;  and  that  of 
names  of  places  is  so  imperfect  that,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  one  to  the  monasteries  them- 
selves, it  is  rather  worse  than  useless.  I have 
determined  to  supply  this  want,  as  far  as  I am 


myselt  concerned,  by  compiling  a complete  index 
to  the  edition  of  1846.  If  the  two  impressions 
tally,  and  my  index  when  finished  would  answer 
for  both,  it  is  just  possible  I might  find  a pub- 
lisher ; but  if  the  pages  do  not  correspond,  it  is, 

I fear,  extremely  unlikely.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Family  Names  as  Christian  Names.— How 
far  back  can  be  traced  the  now  common  custom 
of  using  noble-  sirnames  as  Christian  names,  and 
that  generally  by  people  in  no  way  connected, 
not  even  by  service,  with  'those  families?  I 
allude  to  such  names  as  Percy,  Stanley,  Sidney, 
Herbert,  Montagu,  Cecil,  Howard,  &c.  &c. 

Nephrite. 

John  Hampden. — Who  was  Lettice  Vachell, 
the  second  wife  of  John  Hampden  the  patriot  ?i 
She  is  said  by  Lipscomb  to  have  been  buried  at^ 
Great  Hampden  on  March  29,  1666.  How  was 
the  late  Bishop  Hampden  descended  from  thei 
Hampdens  of  Great  Hampden  ? It  is  positively  1 
stated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archeeological  Associ-  ; 
ation  (vol,  xxiv.  398)  that  he  was  a direct ' 
descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  celebrated  Johni 
Hampden,”  whose  sword  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  bishop’s  brother.  But  this  must  be  wrong,  j 
for  on  the  death  of  John  Hampden  in  1754  the : 
heirs  of  the  daughters  of  the  patriot  were  found  j 
to  be  his  heirs  at  law,  which  could  not  have  been  I 
the  case  if  there  had  been  then  living  any  de-  ‘ 
scendants  of  the  patriot’s  sons.  Tewars. 

Knights  Hospitallers. — In  the  Ledes  Finium . 
published  by  the  Record  Commission  is  found  a 
Finis  which  shows  that  in  the  year  1209  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  possessed  extensive  lands  in 
Bisely,  Beds,  which  they  had  let  to  Walter,  son  of 
Robert  de  Risely.  In  1086  the  Dom  Book  names 
only  the  following  landowners  in  the  parish  : the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  Osbert 
Fitz-Richard,  and  Goisfred  Bishop  of  Coutance, 
the  last  mentioned  having  the  lion’s  share.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  Knights  must  have  come  into 
their  Riseley  property  sometime  between  the 
above  two  dates.  Will  one  of  your  learned  con- 
tributors have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  to  whose 
generosity  they  were  indebted  for  it  ? Goisfred’s 
enormous  English  possessions,  280  manors,  were 
inherited  by  his  nephew,  Robert  de  Mowbray, 
who  turned  rebel  and  died  in  prison,  leaving  some 
of  his  property  to  pious  uses.  Were  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  among  the  lucky  legatees  ? Outis. 

Risely,  Beds. 

Lepell  Family. — Information  about  the  family 
or  ancestors  of  the  General  Lepel,  or  Lepell,  whose 
daughter  was  “ the  beautiful  Molly  Lepell,”  after- 
wards wife  of  “ Sporus  ” Lord  Hervey  P where 
they  came  from,  if  they  were  landowners  in  the 
island  of  Sark,  and  if  they  are  of  German  or 
French  origin  ? A friend  of  mine,  of  old  Pome- 
ranian family,  whose  name  is  spelt  Lepel,  would 
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like  to  know  if  Molly  Lepel  was  a remote  ances- 
tress ; as  there  is  some  vague  idea  in  the  family 
that  there  was  some  connection  with  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Geeysteil. 

Mappa  Mtjndi. — At  a sale  a few  months  back, 
either  at  Sotheby’s  or  Christie’s,  I think  the  latter, 
was  a MS.  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  Psalter, 
with  a Mappa  Mundi  in  it.  Can  any  one  inform 
me  what  has  become  of  it  ? J.  C.  J. 

Nightwatches.  — Will  any  of  your  nautical 
readers  kindly  inform  me  into  how  many  periods 
the  hours  of  the  night  are  divided  at  sea  by  Eng- 
lish sailors  ? and  whether  these  periods  are  still 
termed  night-watches  ? Student. 

[The  length  of  the  sea-watch  is  not  the  same  in  the 
shipping  of  different  nations.  It  is  always  kept  four 
hours  by  our  British  seamen,  if  we  except  the  dog-watch 
between  four  and  eight  in  the  evening;  that  contains  two 
reliefs,  each  of  which  is  only  two  hours  on  deck.  The  in- 
tent of  this  is  to  change  the  period  of  the  night-watch 
every  twenty-four  hours ; so  that  the  party  watching 
from  eight  till  twelve  in  one  night,  shall  watch  from 
midnight  till  four  in  the  morning  on  the  succeeding  one.] 

Oaes  and  Beeches. — Would  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents kindly  inform  me  of  the  whereabouts 
of  any  very  fine  old  oaks  or  beeches  that  are 
closely  grown  with  wild  undergrowth,  or  that  are 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  of  the  setting 
sun.  Windsor,  Sherwood,  Burnham  Beeches,  and 
the  New  Forest  I know.  Mac  Callum. 

Porcelain  Figure.—-!  purchased  lately  at  a 
sale  in  the  country  a porcelain  figure  of  Eastern 
character,  which  was  stated  to  be  a “ Chinese 
idol  ’ but,  as  1 suspect  it  is  neither  an  idol  nor 
Chinese,  I would  like  to  know  what  the  figure 
really  is,  and  the  place  of  its  manufacture.  I 
trust  the  following  description  will  be  sufficiently 
clear.  The  figure  is  entirely  of  pure  white  china, 
and  stands  on  a boss  or  pedestal  of  the  same 
material.  There  is  no  gilding  or  colour,  but  the 
glaze  is  very  pure  and  bright.  Total  height  17^ 
inches.  The  subject  represents  a female  standing, 
with  eyes  closed,  and  hands  laid  one  over  the 
other  in  front ; fingers  are  all  separate  j the  wrists 
have  plain  bracelets  j the  sleeves  are  wide  and 
hanging.  The  dress  descends  to  the  feet,  which 
are  naked  and  full  sized,  and  half  conceals  them. 
A continuation  of  the  outer  garment  covers  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  a corner  of  it  falls  over 
a piled-up  mass  of  hair  towards  the  forehead. 
Just  above  the  forehead  the  hair  shows  in  heavy 
rolls,  which  are  surmounted  by  a wreath  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  are 
very  large.  A necklace  of  beads  and  flowers 
hangs  across  the  breast,  and  a tassel  with  flowers 
hangs  near  the  feet.  The  pedestal  is  ornamented 
with  spiral  markings  of  a Chinese  character,  which 
may  represent  conventional  clouds.  There  is  an 
air  of  repose  and  grace  about  the  figure  which  is 
very  pleasing.  W.  H.  P. 


Golli-Gosperado.”  — A savoury  dish,  pos- 
sessing an  odour  which,  it  was  said,  no  human 
being  could  resist.  (See  Memoir  of  Robert  Cham- 
bers, by  his  brother' William  Chambers,  p.  150.) 
Are  the  ingredients  of  this  attractive  compound 
known  to  any  now  living  ? or  did  the  secret  die 
with  the  inventress  and  her  handmaid,  Pawkie 
MacGougy.P  Noell  Radeclipee.J 

The  Pawnbroker’s  Shop.”  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  who  wrote  a very  popular 
teniperance  drama  called  The  Paivnbrokers  Shop, 
which  seems  to  have  been  frequently  enacted  by 
school  children  ? When  and  where  was  it  printed  ? 
It  was  probably  the  composition  of  a Lancashire 
author,  and  it  was  performed  (perhaps  not  for 
the  first  time),  by  the  scholars  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  School,  Over  Barwen,  Lancashire,  in 
I860.  B,  Inglis. 

Quotations  wanted. — 

“ Why  are  they  shut  ? ” 

Where  are  the  words  to  be  found  forming 
stanzas  with  the  above  refrain,  having  reference 
to  the  closing  of  our  churches  all  the  week  ? And, 
more  especially,  who  was  the  author  of  them  ? 

W.  P. 

“ Those 

That  snuffle  their  unlearned  zeal  in  prose. 

As  if  the  way  to  heaven  was  through  the  nose.” 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

“ And  one  degrading  hour  of  sordid  fear 
Stamps  on  her  brow  the  wrinkles  of  a year.” 

A.  Hayward. 

Francis  Radclieee. — Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  any  information  concerning 
a certain  Francis  Badcliffe,  whose  daughter  mar- 
ried Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  and  who 
is  described  in  a pedigree  in  my  possession  as 
“nearly  allied  to  James  Earl  of  Derwentwater.” 

J.  H.  C. 

“Roy’s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch.” — This  was 
once  translated  into  Latin  and  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Scotsman  about  1866  or  1867.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  the  date  ? A.  X, 

Soho  Square. — What  is  the  origin  of  Soho  f I 
am  aware  that  Pennant  says  the  square  derived 
its  name  from  the  watchword  of  Monmouth’s 
army  at  Sedgemoor,  but  Macaulay  points  out 
(^Hist.  i.  607)  that  mention  of  Soho  Fields  “will 
be  found  in  many  books  printed  before  the  Western 
insurrection  j for  example,  in  Chamberlayne’s 
State  of  England,  1684.”  John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Tyddyn  Inco. — In  an  amusing  book  as  well  as 
trustworthy  guide,  called  The  Gossiping  Guide  to 
Wales,  by  Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  of  Oswestry,  there 
is  a house  mentioned  (p.  82),  called  Tyddyn  Inco. 
Can  any  Welshman  tell  what  this  means  ? The 
house  is  on  the  side  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
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way,  near  Bala,  a line  traversed  by  thousands  of 
tourists  every  summer.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Vesb. — With  regard  to  this  word  I should  like 
to  know  whether  it  can  be  etymologically  con- 
nected with  Vjord.  If  6 is  ever  converted  into  c?, 
the  rest  is  simple  enough. 

Next,  I should  like  to  know  yvhj  verhum  should 
be  applied  to  express  ihQverh  of  grammar.  C’est 
la  parole  par  excellence,”  we  are  always  told. 
Bescherelle  goes  on — • 

“Nous  pouvons  done  definir  le  verbe,  un  mot  qui  sert 
h.  exprimer  I’existence,  I’etat  des  personnes  et  des  choses, 
et  leurs  actions,  soit  physiques,  soit  morales.  C’est  le  mot 
qui  donne  la  vie  au  discours,  il  en  est  i’ame.” 

Its  conjugation  and  correct  use  are  undoubtedly 
beset  with  difficulties,  and  constitute  the  major 
part  of  grammar,  but  that  does  not  entitle  it  to 
be  called  the  word.  If  you  take  away  its  subject 
it  has  no  signification,  so  that  the  subject  is  its 
soul.  It  is  an  entirely  dependent  word,  so  much 
so  that  Condillac  said  there  was  only  one  verb, 
and  that  was  the  verb  Hre)  this  would  reduce  it 
to  a logical  copula,  so  that  a conj  unctive  would 
become  a verb.  Bescherelle’s  attempt  above  cited 
is  a little  better  than  Bindley  Murray’s  “ to  be,  to 
do,  and  to  suffer.”  I wait  for  a better  definition, 
one  divested  of  simile  and  of  such  phrases  of 
vacuity  as  “ leurs  actions  morales.”  C.  A..  W. 

[_ Consult  that  admirable  little  work,  A Brief  Greek 
Syntax,  by  Rev.  F.  W,  Farrar,  Head  Master  of  Marl- 
borough.] 

Willoughby  Family. — In  Welland  church, 
Worcestershire,  is  an  inscription  setting  forth  that 
there  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
John  Russell,  and  daughter  of  George  Willoughby 
of  Netherton,  serjeant-at-law,  who  ‘‘ended  her 
transitory  life  ” in  1580.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
shield  of  the  arms  of  Russell  impaling  those  of 
Willoughby  with  sixteen  quarterings,  several  of 
which  are  misnamed  by  Nash,  the  county  his- 
torian, but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mrs. 
Willoughby  ought  to  have  been  descended  from 
Robert  first  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  and 
Manche  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Champernon. 

If,  however,  Collins’s  account  of  the  Willoughby 
family  is  correct,  this  could  not  be ; for  Lord 
Willoughby  had  by  the  heiress  of  Champernon 
an  only  son,  Robert,  his  successor,  whose  otily  sur- 
viving son,  Edward,  had  a daughter,  and  eventu- 
ally sole  heiress,  married  to  Sir  Fulke  Greville, 
from  whom  the  present  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke  derives  his  descent. 

IIow  then  was  George  Willoughby  of  Nether- 
ton related  to  the  Lords  Willoughby  ? 

I need  not  occupy  jmur  valuable  space  in  bla- 
zoning the  several  quarterings  upon  this  shield  j 
but  I should  be  much  obliged  to  any  correspon- 
dent who  could  explain  how  the  coats  of  Archas, 


Shakerley,  Paveley,  and  Trussell  were  brought  in 
• — they  come  between  Latimer  and  Stafford — and 
also  account  for  the  following  coats  which  follow 
Champernon : Dethicke  of  Breadsal  (or  Meynell) 
and  Biggory. 

A George  Willoughby  obtained  from  John 
Dudley,  then  Viscount  Lisle,  a grant  of  the  Manor 
of  Little  Comberton  in  Worcestershire,  which 
(Nash  says)  his  son  Thomas  conveyed  to  “his 
relation  John  Hunks  ” in  the  9th  of  Elizabeth. 
The  advowson  of  the  church  of  Little  Comberton 
belonged,  however,  to  the  Willoughbys  in  1580, 
for  in  that  year  Thomas  and  Robert  MTlloughby 
jointly  presented  to  the  church. 

H.  Sydney  Grazebrook. 


APOCRYPHAL  GENEALOGY. 

(4“»  S.  ix.  356,  434.) 

As  the  smallest  and  most  wretched  of  the  three 
little  flies  impaled  by  a cruel  butcher-bird  upon  a 
thorn,  let  me,  I beseech  you,  make  a humble  buzz 
before  I die. 

In  my  note  upon  the  manor  of  Weston-under- 
Lyzard,  to  which  you  gave  insertion  at  p.  274  of 
this  volume,  I made  no  pretence  to  original  re- 
search, but  distinctly  recorded  the  sources  from 
whence  I derived  my  information.  My  authorities 
were  Sir  William  Segar,  Garter  Kin g-at- Arms — 
a genealogist  of  no  mean  repute— and  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  our  present  Ulster  j and  I stated  that  the 
pedigree  of  the  Westons  of  Weston-under-Lyzard 
is  supported  by  very  voluminous  evidence,  ex- 
tracted from  public  records  and  other  trustworthy 
documents,  copies  of  which,  certified  under  Segar’s 
own  hand,  swell  a large  folio  volume  to  which 
the  seal  of  the  College  of  Arms  is  attached.  I 
considered  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  bring 
into  a tolerably  concise  form  in  “ N.  & Q.”  in- 
formation derived  from  an  authoritative  source, 
but  scattered  through  a bulky  volume  not  gene- 
rally accessible  j and,  reprehensible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  Tewars,  I acknowledge  that  I did  not 
and  shall  not  attempt  the  very  onerous  and,  as  I 
believe,  utterly  unnecessary  task  of  comparing  the 
copy  of  each  document  with  its  original.  With 
equally  blind  faith — for  I may  as  well  make  a bid 
for  entire  contempt— I confess  that  I accept  data 
in  tables  of  logarithms  and  in  standard  works  of 
reference,  that  I do  not  at  first  sight  consider 
every  distinguished  herald  to  be  a fabricator  of 
fictitious  records,  and  that  as  yet  I have  failed  to 
examine  an  elephant  through  a microscope. 

But  then  remember,  please,  that  I am  only  a 
little  fly. 

My  captor  would  endeavour  to  persuade  us  to 
believe  that  Sir  William  Segar  must  have  been  of 
Cretan  origin  j that  he  beats  Ananias  at  a canter 
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in  the  race  for  the  obloquy  of  posterity ; and  that 
his  pet  genealogy  of  the  Westons  enjoys  the  pre- 
eminence of  being  one  of  the  most  elaborate  com- 
pilations of  falsehoods  extant.  The  Garter-King 
is  gibbeted  in  his  tabard  with  his  chef-d’oeuvre 
hung  around  his  neck  amidst  a vast  crowd  of  aris- 
tocratic victims ; the  Weston  pedigree  having  been 
denounced  by  Tewaks  as  a “ fabrication  of  the 
same  class  as  abounds  in  the  Peerage  and  Landed 
Gentry  and  such  other  compilations  of  genealo- 
gical mythology.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Segar 
has  the  honour  of  suftering  in  good  company ; the 
[ executions  are  conducted  on  a liberal  scale  by 
Tewaks  ; his  victims  are  both  numerous  and 
fashionable,  and  the  duties  of  the  hangman  ex- 
tend to  the  very  highest  circles. 

! Tewaks  writes  that  he  is  a relation  ” of 
! Richard  Weston,  first  Earl  of  Portland  {oh.  A.n, 
1634),  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  eventually 
be  able  to  find  sufiicient  evidence  to  justify  his 
present  belief  that  the  grandfather  of  the  said 
Richard  Weston  was  the  grandson  of  a London 
citizen  of  unascertained  parentage.”  I am,  it 
is  true,  nothing  better  than  a dipterous  insect  of 
I dubious  descent,  cherishing  only  the  tradition  of 
an  uncertain  father ; yet  without  overpowering, 
well  ascei'tained  proof,  I would  not  even  think 
lightly  of  him  j and  as  I desire  to  die  in  charity 
towards  all  my  enemies,  I pray  that  my  impaler 
may  be  led  to  remember  that  the  bird  which 
defiles  its  own  nest  is  not  generally  considered  to 
I hold  a dignified  position  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

I Not  content  with  effacing  Segar  and  Burke, 

I and  putting  to  a cruel  ending  such  small  game  as 
I I am,  Tewaks  would  even  wish  to  drag  “ N.  & Q.” 

I to  the  stake  for  admitting  “ idle  traditions  ’’  into 
;i  its  pages.  But  if  such  be  indeed  considered  a 
ij  fitting  title  for  the  sources  from  whence  my  con- 
I tribution  was  derived,  I affirm  with  Sir  Bernard 
■ Burke — whose  modest  preface  to  the  Landed 
I Gentry  Tewaks  would  do  well  to  read-— that  the 
I very  publication  of  erroneous  genealogical  sta  te- 
ll ments  is  not  without  its  value,  since  being  brought 
i'  before  the  public  “ they  challenge  inquiry,  and  if 
i there  be  error,  inadvertent  or  wilful,  that  error 
1 will  be  sure  some  day  or  other  to  be  detected  and 
i set  right.” 

ji  No  one  can  hate  apocryphal  genealogy,  coach- 
l builders^  heraldry,  and  shams  of  all  sorts,  more 
i than  I do,  and  I fully  appreciate  the  earnest,  truth- 
loving  spirit  with  which  I feel  sure  that  Tewaks 
is  animated,  but  I wish  him  to  be  more  just  and 
discriminating.  In  the  tornado  of  his  censure  he 
'!  would  fain  sweep  into  the  chaos  of  his  waste- 
j paper  basket  the  labours  of  all  genealogists  from 
Segar  to  Burke ; would  impale  everything  smaller 
i than  a butcher-bird ; and  would  cleanse  the  Au- 
:l  gean  stable  of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  with  a besom  potent 
as  the  mop  which  Mrs.  Partington  used  so  effec- 
tively against  the  Atlantic. 


Audacity  is  fortunately  not  given  to  all  to 
beard  heraldic  and  literary  lions  of  such  majesty; 
to  batter  with  iconoclastic  zeal  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  aristocratic  idolatry;  and  to  invade  the 
sacred  portals  of  the  College  of  Arms,  striving  to 
rend  asunder  its  Bagon  in  the  midst. 

However,  let  each  one  interested  see  to  his  own 
wrong.  For  my  part,  I content  myself  with  pro- 
testing against  the  unjustifiable  imputations  of 
degrading  genealogy  to  minister  to  vanity  ” ; 
of  “ repeating  idle  traditions  which  bring  gene- 
alogy into  discredit  and  expose  its  students  to 
ridicule”;  and  of  “ a literary  journal 

on  subjects  which  I have  not  taken  reasonable 
pains  to  understand.”  Words  of  grave  import 
these  by  a critic  who  in  the  same  breath  so 
judiciously  insists  upon  statements  which  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  evidence  and  will  stand 
the  test  of  common  sense.”  H.  H. 


Your  correspondent  Tewaks  is  quite  right  in 

hitting  hard  ” at  that  foolish  vanity  which  is 
content  to  rest  its  claim  to  the  honours  of  a good 
pedigree  on  unsupported  statements.  But  I think 
that  there  is  an  opposite  danger  to  be  avoided 
also  ; and  it  is  one  to  which  the  sceptical  humour 
of  the  present  day  exposes  us — I mean  that  of 
believing  too  little.  Where  a family  possesses  a 
pedigree  certified  by  the  Heralds’  College — the 
only  recognised  official  authority  — it  is  fair,  I 
think,  to  assume  its  correctness,  until  proof  of  the 
reverse  is  forthcoming.  The  family  makes  its 
claim,  and  produces  the  best  documentary  evi- 
dence for  it  within  its  reach.  The  07ius  prohandif 
after  this,  lies,  I think,  on  the  other  side.  As  far 
as  the  Heralds’  College  is  concerned,  I can  bear 
personal  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  strictness 
with  which  they  insist  on  documentary  proof  at 
the  present  day.  I think,  too,  that  in  laying  blame 
onDugdale,  and  other  earlier  heralds,  for  the  mis- 
takes into  which  they  fell,  sufficient  allowance  is 
not  often  made  for  the  uncritical  temper  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  by  which  they  were 
themselves  unconsciously  influenced.  I ought  to 
speak  with  diffidence,  because  my  own  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  limited; 
but  I have  come  across  instances  which  have 
satisfied  me  that  these  early  blunders  were  not 
wilful,  but  made  in  all  honesty  for  the  most  part ; 
and  that  they  arose  sometimes  out  of  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  Christian  names  which  were  in 
favour  with  particular  families,  or  more  frequently 
out  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  then  possessed  of 
the  documents  lying  buried  amongst  our  public 
records.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

P.S.  When  Tewaks  or  any  one  else  says,  “I 
have  not  found  a shadow  of  proof,”  it  is  excellent 
evidence  that  he,  so  far,  has  failed  ; but  obviously 
it  proves  nothing  more. 
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CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

( S.  ix.  423.) 

Heementkude’s  suggestion  as  to  Christian 
names  should  .certainly  be  acted  upon,  I am  not, 
however,  sure  that  I should  feel  that  I had  made 
a blunder  if  I had  written  a novel  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  in  which  I had  called  one  of  the 
ladies  Clare  (not  Clara),  for  in  a list  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Yorkshire,  made  in  the  year  1604, 1 
have  met  with  the  following  entry : — 

“ Clare,  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Grene,  doth  some- 
tyme  resort  to  ye  house  of  her  mother.” 

The  MS.  from  which  I quote  is  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  Bawl.  MS.  B.  452.  fol.  13,  The  whole  of 
this  record  has  been  transcribed  by  me,  and  will 
shortly  be  published,  accompanied  by  notes  and 
an  index. 

Another  instance  of  this  name  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  occurs  to  me.  Sir  Richard  Forster, 
of  Stokesley,  in  the  county  of  York,  the  second 
baronet,  who  was  forty-two  years  old  in  1665, 
married  Clare,  daughter  of  Anthony  Meynell,  of 
Kilvington,  in  that  county  (Dugdale,  Visit.  Ehor. 
71).  Your  readers  well  remember  that 
“ Clara  de  Clare  of  Gloster’s  blood  ” 

is  the”  heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Marmion.  I 
think  I have  seen  evidence,  though  I do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  it  by  me  at  present,  either  in  my 
hands  or  my  head,  that  Clare  was  not  unknown 
as  a Christian  name  when  Flodden  field  was  won. 

I do  not  think  that  the  name  of  Muriel  has  ever 
become  obsolete,  though  I cannot  at  this  moment 
mention  a living  person  who  bears  it.  There  are 
six  Muriels  in  the  before-quoted  list  of  Roman 
Catholics : in  one  instance  only,  however,  is  it 
spelt  Muriell.  On  every  other  occasion  it  has 
assumed  the  form  of  Meriall. 

It  may  be  useful  to  note  the  following  Christian 
names  which  occur  in  the  same  document:— 
Averell,  Constance,  Cyrill,  Darner,  Eden,  Edith, 
Epham,  Emott,  Fabian,  Frideswede,  Gathred 
(Gertrude),  Hawise,  Julian  (a  female  name), 
Mabell,  Mundail,  Nynian,  Phillis,  Rose,  Sythe, 
Thomazine,  Wilfrid,  and  Wenefrede. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


But  what  are  the  earliest  instances,  and  who 
shall  not  go  on  and  on  producing  still  earlier  ? 

And  who  shall  say  when  a name  is  obsolete, 
especially  in  these  days  when  it  is  the  fashion  to 
use  old  names  ? I do  not  think  Muriel  is  obso- 
lete. Avice,  if  it  is  the  same  as  Avis,  is  certainly 
not  obsolete,  for  I have  known  more  than  one, 
and  I also  know  an  Idonea.  P.  P. 


“THE  CURFEW  TOLLS.”  | 

(ph  S.  ix.  339,  436.) 

The  late  Stephen  Kemble  was  no  great  actor, 
except  as  regarded  corporeal  bulk  ,*  yet  he  was 
unquestionably  a very  fine  elocutionist.  It  was  e 
treat  to  hear  him  read  prose,  and  a still  greater  | 
one  to  hear  him  recite  poetry.  During  Mr.  Kem-j 
ble’s  latter  days,  the  city  of  Durham  (my  then  re- 
sidence) numbered  amongst  its  literati  a fashion- 
able shoemaker  and  amateur  actor,  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Burgon.  His  shop,  on  the  Elvet 
Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maudlin  Steps,  was  a 
great  gossiping  place ; and  Mr.  Kemble,  who  had 
a somewhat  exaggerated  opinion  of  Burgon’s 
poetical  and  histronic  abilities,  was  frequently  one 
of  the  loungers.  Burgon  was  a clever,  a well  in- 
formed, and  amiable  man,  but  his  poetry  is  only  of 
an  inferior  kind : all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  is  that 
it  resembled  the  verses  of  his  patron-reviser,  and 
so  caused  a local  satirist  to  say — 

“ So  dull,  yet  flowery,  do  thy  numbers  flow, 

That  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  friend  we  know.” 

The  shop  was  a favourite  place  for  readings  and 
recitations,  in  which  I must  confess  that  I often 
took  a part,  and  received  the  jndicious  corrections 
and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Kemble,  who  was  the  great 
attraction  of  the  Crispinian  Elocution  Hall ! 

Mr.  Kemble  would  often  read  by  particular 
desire  ” the  Elegy  ” of  Gray.  I have  frequently  | 
heard  it,  and  sometimes  too  when  it  was  given  at 
my  own  request,  for  Mr.  Kemble  was  always, 
polite  and  obliging.  He  invariably  gave  the  first 
line  as  J.  W.  W.  has  it  at  the  above  reference. 
He  would  read^ — 

“ The  curfew  tolls!  ” 

There  was  then  a pause,  and  the  reciter  would 
hold  up  his  left  hand  and  incline  his  head  towards 
it — pantomimic  action  for  listen  1 ” 

The  effect  was  very  fine  and  solemn,  and  ren- 
dered more  so  perhaps  by  the  intellectual  face  of 
the  venerable  reciter.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  line  was  given  in  a low  voice  and  very  slowly. 

Mr.  Kemble  always  asserted  that  his  was  the  true 
and  original  reading,  but  he  never  gave  any  au- 
thority. Like  every  member  of  his  talented  family 
he  was  constantly  finding  new  and  improved  read- 
ings, but  which  were  not  generally  approved  of 
and  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large. 

One  circumstance  that  militates  against  the 
reading  of  Kemble  and  the  suggestion  of  J.W.W. 
is  the  fact,  that  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  particular  of  correctors.  He  was  a 
great  bore  to  the  case-men,  and  proof  after  proof 
was  dirty.”  I cannot  suppose  that  the  want 
of  a ! after  ‘‘  tolls,”  and  of  a semicolon  after 
day  (,”)  could  have  escaped  his  ken.  If  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Elegy”  be  in  existence — as  I 
believe  it  is  somewhere — an  examination  of  it 
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might  show  whether  Mr.  Kemble’s  reading  were 
correct  or  otherwise,  It  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment. James  Henry  Dixon. 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  record  in  N.  & Q.” 
that  Kichmal  Lipph  Mangnall,  when  a teacher  at 
I the  once  celebrated  school  of  Crofton  near  Wake- 
! field,  always  recommended  a pause  after  “ tolls  ” 

: to  indicate  what  she  thought  was  the  proper  read- 

j ing  intended  by  the  poet.  This  undoubted  fact 
; was  supplied  by  my  late  mother  (Miss  Mangnall’s 
’ favourite  pupil),  who  always  acted  on  that  recom- 
mendation. I have  italicised  Lippe,”  which  was 
Miss  Mangnall’s  second  Christian  name,  although 
I have  never  seen  it  as  such  on  the  title-pages  of 
her  reprinted  educational  works. 

Chiee  Ermine. 


LUTHER. 

(4^*^  S.  ix.  427.) 

I doubt  not  for  a moment  but  that  a prompt 
and  peremptory  denial  will  be  given  to  the  Abb^ 
F — X Feller’s  assertion  that  such  a prayer,  in 
Luther's  handwriting^  exists  at  the  Vatican.  The 
whole  of  the  great  reformer’s  exemplary  life  is  a 
striking  protest  against  the  scandalous  words  at- 
tributed to  him : Viele  Weiber,  wenig  Kinder.” 
He  said,  and  he  proved  it : “ Ich  will  beweisen, 
dasz  der  Ehestand  sey  der  allergeistlichste  Stand, 
und  dasz  man  falschlich  und  mit  Unrecht  etliche 
. Stiinde  hat  geistliche  Orden,  und  die  Ehe  welt- 
lichen  Stand  genannt.”  See  Weydmann’s  Luther, 
ein  Character-  und  Spiegel- Bild  fur  unsere  Zeit. 
Writing  to  N.  Amsdorff,  Luther  said:  ‘^Ich  bin 
nicht  verliebt,  noch  brenne  ich,  sondern  ich  Hebe 
mein  Weib.”  Addressing  his  wife,  he  says : 

Kathe,  du  hast  einen  frommen  Mann,  der  dich 
Liebe  hat ; du  hist  eine  Kaiserinn.”  Then  again, 
he  says : Er  wiirde  seine  Hausfrau  nicht  um  das 
Konigreich  Frankreich,  noch  um  die  Schatze  von 
Venedig  geben.”  So  much  for  “viele  Weiber”; 
and  as  to  “wenig  Kinder,”  we  find,  in  Junker’s 
Life  of  Lidher,  Catharina  von  Bora  saying : — 

“ Doctor  Luthern  den  kllhnen  Held 
Mir  zu  ein  Ehmann  ausserwehlt 
Dera  ich  im  keusclien  Ehstand  mein, 

Gebar  drey  Sohn,  drey  TocliterleinC 

The  like  edifying  examples,  in  contradiction  of 
the  so-called  Luther’s  autograph  prayer  at  the 
Vatican,  could  be  given  ad  infinitum.  During 
the  celebrated  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  Dietrich, 
writing  to  Melanchthon  from  Coburg,  where  it  was 
thought  preferable  Luther  should  abide,  says : — 

“ I cannot  sufficiently  admire  Dr.  Luther’s  firmness, 
his  joy,  his  faith,  and  hope.  He  strengthens  himself 
daily  more  and  more  in  these  sentiments  by  a constant 
application  of  God’s  word.  I one  day  had  the  privilege 
to  hear  him  praj'.  Great  God,  what  a mind,  what  faith  ! 
He  prayed  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a man  standing 


before  his  Maker,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a child  speak- 
ing to  his  father : ‘ I know,’  said  he,  ‘ that  You  are  our 
good  God  and  our  Father,  therefore  am  I certain  You 
will  confound  those  who  persecute  Your  children.  The 
cause  is  Yours,  Lord;  we  could  not  help  doing  what  we 
have  done.  It  is  for  You,  merciful  Father,  to  protect  us.’ 
Whilst  I was  listening  to  him  from  afar,”  says  Dietrich, 
“ praying  with  a clear  voice,  my  heart  burnt  with  joy 
within  me,  hearing  him  speak  to  God  with  so  much  fer- 
vour and  confidence  that  all  he  asked  would  be  granted 
and  accomplished.” 

P.  A.  L. 


HOTCHPOT. 

(Li’  S.  ix.  180,  248,  306,  374,  409.) 

Unless  Tewars  be  prepared  to  show  that  the 
words  prove  and  seem  are  convertible  terms,  that 
is,  that  they  are  absolutely  equivalent  ^nd  equipol- 
lent, I humbly  submit  that  he  has  failed  to  prove, 
either  that  “ Mr.  Tew  has  completely  misappre- 
hended the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Bohun,” 
or  that  his  “note  is  positively  ludicrous.”  So 
much  I^  will  take  leave  to  say,  that  whether  I 
have  misapprehended  Bohun  or  not,  or  how  far 
my  “ note  ” may  be  “ ludicrous  ” or  otherwise, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  question  that  Tewars 
has  “ completely,”  I will  not  say  wittingly,  mis- 
represented me.  The  said  “ note  ” to  the  judg- 
ment (p.  248).  And  I challenge  any  dispassionate 
reader  to  say,  that  in  it  I quote  Bohun  as  proving 
anything,  or  that  I myself  utter  a syllable  dog- 
matically on  the  question.  My  words  are  these — 
“ From  this  it  would  seem  that  hotch-pot  was  a 
custom  confined  to  the  City  of  London,”  relying 
upon  Bohun,  who  says,  “It  is  said  to  be  the 
custom  of  London.”  Pie  certainly  does  not  say, 
“ Confined  to  the  City  of  London,”  and  so  far  I 
may  have  overstepped  the  mark ; but  as  his  book 
is  entitled  Privilegia  Londini,  the  inference  was 
not  unreasonable  that  he  intended  them  to  be 
understood  as  local  and  not  national.  It  might 
also  have  been  better,  if  instead  of  repeal  I had 
written  disuse.  But  I am  no  lawyer,  nor  pretend 
to  be.  I only  did  my  best,  and,  as  I said,  extracted 
“ the  quotation  as  furnishing  some  reply  to  Mr. 
Chattock’s  query.”  For  my  attempt  that  gen- 
tleman thanked  me,  so  I presume  that,  in  some 
sort,  it  was  a satisfaction  to  him. 

As  to  derivation,  I am  open  to  correction,  and 
upon  further  thought  and  research  am  inclined  to 
come  into  the  opinion  that  hodge-podge  is  rather 
the  primitive  than  the  derivative  of  hotch-pot.  In 
this  view  I am  strengthened  by  Chambers,  who  in 
his  Cyclopcedia,  1738,  suh  voce,  writes,  ^‘Hotch- 
pot, or  Hodgepodge,  primarily  denotes  a Flemish 
medley  dish  made  of  fiesh  cut  in  pieces  and 
sodden  with  herbs,  roots,  &c.” 

To  the  statement  that  this  term  “ is  to  be  found 
in  every  marriage  settlement  of  the  present  day,” 
I demur  for  I have  seen  many  marriage 

settlements,  have  been  a party  to  some,  and 
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have  two  by  me  at  the  present  moment,  in  npne 
of  which  does  the  word  once  occur  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

And  now,  how  far  soever  your”  correspondent 
may  hold  to  his  opinion  that  my  note  ” is  ‘^posi- 
tively  ludicrous,”  I hope  he  will  admit  that  I did 
not  ‘‘misapprehend  the  passage  ” quoted  from 
Bohun—much  less  that  I had  any  intention  to 
garble  or  distort  it.  In  conclusion,  he  must  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  the  next  time  he  feels  called 
upon  to  play  the  ‘‘  Censor,  castigatorque  ” over 
me,  he  will  first  take  the  trouble  to  re-read  what 
I have  written,  and  to  quote  it  fairly  as  it  stands. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  following  explanations  may  still  be  of  use 
to  Mr.  Chattock  : — 

“ Hotchpot,  a commixture,  and  in  a metaphorical 
legal  sense  is  a blending  or  mixing  of  lands  given  in 
marriage  with  other  lands  in  fee  falling  by  descent ; as  if 
a man  seised  of  thirty  acres  of  land  in  fee  hath  issue  only 
two  daughters,  and  he  gives  one  of  them  ten  acres  in 
marriage  to  the  man  that  marries  her,  and  dies  seised  of 
the  other  twenty  acres  ; now  she  that  is  thus  married,  to 
gain  her  share  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  must  put  her  part 
given  in  marriage  into  hotchpot ; i.  e.  she  must  refuse  to 
take  the  sole  profits  thereof  and  cause  her  land  to  be 
mingled  with  the  other,  so  that  an  equal  division  may  be 
made  of  the  whole  between  her  and  her  sister,  as  if  none 
had  been  given  to  her : and  thus  for  her  ten  acres  she 
shall  have  fifteen,  otherwise  her  sister  will  have  the  twenty 
acres  of  which  her  father  died  seised.  Litt.  65.  Co.  Litt. 

, lib.  iii.  c.  12,  and  there  is  a bringing  of  money  into  hotch- 
pot, upon  the  clauses  and  within  the  intent  of  the  statute 
of  distributions.  When  a certain  sum  is  to  be  raised  and 
paid  to  a daughter  for  her  portion  by  a marriage  settle- 
ment, this  has  been  decreed  to  be  an  advancement  by  the 
father  in  his  life-time  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
though  future  and  contingent ; and  if  the  daughter  should 
have  any  further  share  of  her  father’s  personal  estate,  she 
must  bring  this  money  into  hotchpot,  and  shall  not  have 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  Ab.  Cas.  Eq.  253;  2 Vern. 
638.”  Page  152. — A New  Law  Dictionary,  containing  a 
concise  Exposition  of  the  mere  Terms  of  fVit,  and  such 
obsolete  Words  as  occur  in  old  Legal,  Historical,  and  Anti- 
quarian Writers.  By  James  Wishaw,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s 
Inn.  London,  1829.”  8vo. 

I transcribe  another  explanation,  as  it  may  be 
thought  to  afford  not  altogether  a bad  illustration 
of  the  thing  itself : — 

“ Hotchpot  est  vn  medling  ou  mixing  ensemble,  & vn 
partition  de  terres  done  en  Frankmarriage,  ouesque  auter 
terres  en  fee  simple  discendus.  Come  par  exemple  : vn 
home  seisie  de  30.  acres  de  terre  en  fee  simple,  ad  issue  2 
files,  & done  ouesque  vn  de  ses  files  al  vn  home  que  lue 
marrie  10,  acres  de  ces  terre  en  frankemarriage,  & raorust 
seisie  de  les  auters  10.  acres:  Ore  si  el  que  est  issint 
marrie  voilloit  auer  ascun  part  de  les  20.  acres  de  que  son 
pere  morust  seisie  : el  doit  mis  ses  terres  done  en  frank- 
mariage  en  |[Hotchpot,  ceo  est  adire,  el  doit  refuser  de 
prender  le  sole  profite  de  terre  done.en  frankemarriage,  & 
suffer  le  terre  de  estre  commixt  & mingle  ensemble 
ouesque  le  auter  terre  de  que  son  pere  morust  seisie, 
issint  que  vn  equall  diuision  poit  estre  fait  de  lentyer 
perenter  luy  et  sa  soer.  Et  issint  pur  sa  10.  acres,  et 
auera  15.  auterment  sa  soer  voit  auter  auer  les  20.  acres, 
de  que  lour  pere  morust  seisie.”  P.  220. — Les  Termes  de 


In  Ley : or,  Certaine  Difficult  and  Obscure  Words  and 
Termes  of  the  Common  Lawes  of  this  Realme  expounded.*' 
Small  8vo,  London,  1614. 

Cowell’s  definition  should  hardly  be  omitted : — 


« 

) 


“ Hotchepot  (in  partem  positio')  is  a word  that  commeth 
out  of  the  Low  Countries,  where  (Hutspot)  signifieth 
flesh  cut  into  prety  pieces,  and  sodden  with  herbes  or 
roots,  not  unlike  that  which  the  Romanes  called  farragi- 
nein.  Festus.  Littleton  saith  that  litterally  it  signifieth  a 
pudding  mixed  of  divers  ingredients : but  metaphorically 
a commixtion,  or  putting  together  of  lands,  for  the  equall 
division  of  them  being  so  put  together.  Examples  you 
have  divers  in  him,_/bZ.  55,  and  see  Briton,  fol.  119.  There  | u 
is  in  the  Civill  law  Collatio  bonorum  answerable  unto  it,  | 
whereby  if  a childe  advanced  by  the  father  in  his  life  | 
time,  doe  after  his  father’s  decease,  chalenge  a childs  part 
with  the  rest,  hee  must  cast  in  all  that  formerly  hee  had 
receved,  and  then  take  out  an  equall  share  with  the  others. 

De  Collatio  Bonorum,  lib.  37,  titulo  6.” — The  Interpreter, 
or  Booke  containing  the  Signification  of  Words,  4to,  1673. 

The  following,  after  all,  seems  to  contain  the  gist 

of  the  matter : — 

' 

“ Hotchpot,  a legal  pot,  into  which  you  are  to  throw 
your  'share,  and  then  divide  equally.” — A Laconic  and 
Comic  Law  Dictionary,  with  Notes.  By  William  Cor- 
field,  Gent.,  One,  &c.  London,  1856,  8vo. 

William  Bajes. 

Birmingham. 

BURLEY  FAMILY. 

(4‘h  S.  ix.  464.) 

I have  a few  notes  of  this  family,  taken  from 
the  Public  Kecords,  which  I forward  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Grazebrook  may  find  them  useful  in  , 
the  elucidation  of  his  pedigree. 

Alice  Burley. — J.  P.  M.  Aliciae  Arundel,  15  H. 
VI.,  27.  Reversion  of  estates  to  Will.  Ilurley, 
son  and  heir  of  John  B.,  son  of  said  Alice.  Will. 
B.,  son  and  heir  of  said  Alice,  aged  fifteen  and 
upwards.  Alice  died  Friday  after  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, anno  14  [Aug.  31,  1436].  (Inq.  taken  at 
Webley,  Nov.  1,  anno  15.)  Alice  died  Aug.  2 
last  [1436].  (Inq.  taken  at  Lederede,  Oct.  26, 
anno  15.) 

Beatrice  Burley. — Pardon  to  Beatrix  Roos  of 
Hamlake  for  her  marriage  with  Ric.  de  Burley, 
Chr’.  Aug.  20,  1385.  (Hot.  Pat.  9 R.  II.,  Part  1.) 

— Widow  of  Maurice  Fitz  Maurice,  Earl  of  Des- 
mond; royal  assent  to  her  marriage  with  Tho. 
brother  of  Will,  de  Ros,  Jan.  1,  1359.  (Ih.  32  E. 
III.,  Part  2.) — Tho.  le  Roos  of  Hamlake,  and 
Beatrice  his  wife.  Countess  of  Desmond.  Sept.  4, 
1359.  (Ih.  33  E.  III.,  Part  2.) — Beatrix  Domina 
de  Roos  de  Hamlake,  defuncta.  July  8,  1419. 
(Ih.  7 H.  V.) — Dame  Beatrix,  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Beverley,  and  after  [before,  V.S.]  of  Thomas  Lord 
Roos,  [buried]  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist 
[St.  Paul’s  Cathedral],  1409.  (S tow’s  Collections, 
Harl.  MS.  544,  fol.  40,  b.)— Died  3 H.  V.  (Harl. 
MS.  294,  fol.  14.) — Daughter  of  Earl  Stafford. 
(Ib.  1074.) 
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John  Burley. — To  John  de  B.,  sent  upon  secret 
matters  of  the  king,  13?.  6s.  8c?.  Dec.  23.  {Bot. 
Ex.j  Michs.  51  E.  III.)--Johan  de  B.,  fils  Roger, 
cosyn  et  heir  Simound  de  B.,  Chr’.  July  8, 1407. 
{Rot.  Pat.  8 H.  IV.,  Part  2.) — Sir  John  Burley 
or  Beverle  and  Anne  his  wifeji^buried]  St.  Eras- 
mus’ Chapel  [Westminster  Abbey].  (Harl.  MS. 
544,  fob  78.) 

Richard  Burley. — John  of  Gaunt  to  John  de 
Yerdeburgh,  Clerk  of  his  Wardrobe : order  to 
send  certain  articles  of  jewellery  to  him  at  [qy. 
Dover ; MS.  defective]  by  the  bearer  of  the  mis- 
sive ; but  if  Yerdeburgh  doubt  the  bearer’s  care- 
fulness, he  must  then  send  them  by  Mons.  Bic.  de 
Biireley  or  some  other  safe  messenger.  Oct.  22, 
anno  49  [1375].  {Register^  vol.  i.,  fol.  229.)— A 
hanap  with  a cover,  of  silver,  given  to  Mons.  Bic. 
de  B.  May  6,  anno  5 [1382].  {Ih.  ii.  61.) 

Simon  de  Burley. — A silver  hanap  to  Mons. 
Symon  Burley,  Apr.  13,  anno  47  [1373].  {Re- 
gister of  John  of  Gaunt j i.  194.)— S.  de  Burlegh, 
custodian  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pol  of  France,  the 
king’s  prisoner,  27  Apr.  1379.  {Rot.  Ex.,  Pasc. 
2 R.  II.)— J6.,  Nov.  20,  1379.  {Ih.,  Michs.)— 
Sent  from  the  king  to  the  kings  of  the  Romans 
and  Bohemia,  on  certain  arduous  and  secret  nego- 
ciations  touching  the  Lord  King  [about  his  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Bohemia],  15  June.  {Ih., 
Pasc.  3 R.  II.)— S.  de  B.,  Locumtenens  of  Hugh 
Fastolf,  Constable  of  Dover,  July  11,  1384.)  Ih., 
Pasc.,  8 R.  II.) — S.  de  B.,  Kt.,  Custodian  of  the 
king’s  castle  of  Dover,  May  1,  1385,  and  Dec.  21. 
•{Ih.  and  Michs.  9 R.  II.) 

From  the  manner  in  which  their  names  are 
mentioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both 
Richard  and  Simon  were  in  the  service  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  Heementeuue. 


Allow  me  to  correct  two  errors  in  my  note  on 
p.  464.  For  1516  ” read  “ 1446  (24  Henry 
VI.)”;  and  for  '‘15  Henry  VII.,”  read  “14 
Henry  VI.” 

T)iq  post-mo7'tem  inquest  on  Alice  Arundel  was 
taken  in  the  15th  of  Henry  VI.,  but  she  died  on 
Thursday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
! the  14?A  of  that  reign.  H.  S.  G. 


I 

* IRISH  PROVINCIALISMS. 

(4‘^  S.  ix.  404,  475.) 

Banagher  is  a parish  situated  partly  in  the  barony 
of  Kenaught,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tirkeeran,  co. 
Londonderry.  The  saying,  “ That  bangs  Banagher, 
; and  Banagher  beats  the  world,”  probably  had  its 
I origin  from  the  following  superstition; — ^In  Ban- 
j agher  churchyard  there  is  a curious  tomb  erected 
j to  the  memory  of  St.  Muireadach  O’Henej’',  who  is 
I said  to  have  founded  the  church.  This  tomb,  which 
is  of  considerable  size,  was  built  in  the  eleventh 


century,  and  is,  I believe,  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland.  It 
was,  and  is  still,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
peasantry,  who  believe  that  the  sand  adjacent  to 
it  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  virtue.  As  late 
as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  horse-racing 
and  cock-fighting  were  so  much  in  vogue,  this 
sand  was  held  in  high  esteem  hy  most  sporting, 
and  a great  many  non-sporting,  men  throughout 
Ireland. 

Persons  who  came  to  Banagher  for  sand,  on 
approaching  the  tomb,  put  up  a short  petition  to 
the  saint ; then  in  his  name  some  of  the  precious 
earth  was  lifted,  and  they  proceeded  cheerfully 
home,  nothing  doubting ; but  it  was  making  as- 
surance doubly  sure  if  any  one  bearing  the  name 
of  the  saint  could  be  obtained  to  lift  the  sand. 
Some  of  the  saint’s  namesakes  did  not  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  and  were  well  paid  for 
their  services.  When  the  race-horse  and  his  rider 
were  leaving  the  stable,  three  handfuls  of  this 
sand  were  cast  over  each  in  the  name  of  the  saint. 
This  was  believed  not  only  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  horse,  but  it  also  preserved  him  from  being 
“ overlooked,”  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  blink 
of  an  evil  eye.  The  Irish  were  always  very  super- 
stitious, and  it  relieved  them  of  much  anxiety  to 
know  that  their  horses  were  proof  against  witch- 
craft, necromancy,  and  all  the  arts  of  the  devil. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  if  a good  horse  which 
had  not  been  sprinkled  with  this  sand  lost  the 
race,  he  was  said  to  be  “overlooked”  or  be- 
witched ; but  if  he  were  sprinkled  with  the  sand, 
the  horse  which  had  beaten  him  was  said  to 
“bang  Banagher”;  and  Banagher,  or  rather  the 
horse  under  the  protection  of  Banagher  sand,  was 
said  to  “ beat  the  devil  ”;  therefore,  the  man  who 
owned  the  unsuccessful  horse  had  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  fairly  beaten.  He  could  not  plead  as 
an  excuse  that  his  horse  was  “ overlooked,”  and 
so  to  this  day  the  expression  used  among  the 
peasantry  is,  “ That  bangs  Banagher,  and  Banagher 
beats  the  devil.”  As  a rule,  I believe  that  horses 
sprinkled  with  the  sand  did  win  the  race ; not 
from  any  virtue  in  the  sand,  but  it  inspired  the 
rider  with  confidence  that  he  was  safe  to  win. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
the  present  day  firmly  believe  in  the  sand’s  virtue, 
though  they  are  ashamed  to  own  it ; but  entre- 
nous,  some  of  them  never  go  to  a ploughing  match 
without  having  a little  of  the  sand  secreted  about 
their  plough,  and  they  invariably  carry  off  some 
of  the  prizes. 

As  to  the  second  expression,  “As  black  as  Tode’s 
(toad’s,  or  Todd’s)  cloak,”  I have  heard  it  above  a 
thousand  times,  but  I never  heard  it  pronounced 
exactly  as  Me.  Skipton  has  written  it.  Near 
the  town  of  Derry  it  is  pronounced  Pole's  and 
ToaVs  cloak ; nearer  to  the  mountains  it  is  pro- 
nounced Tiial  or  Thool ; the  last  sound  is  the  more 
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correct,  as  the  original  name  in  Irish  is  Tuathal, 
Anglice  Tool.  Tuathal  Teachlmhar  began  to  reign 
over  Ireland  a.d.  76  or  79.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Dairine  and  Fithir,  the  most  accomplished 
and  handsome  young  ladies  in  Ireland.  The  King 
of  Leinster  sought  and  obtained  the  elder  sister 
in  marriage  ; but,  for  some  reason  or  reasons  known 
only  to  himself,  he  repented  of  this  step  in  less 
than  h year  after  their  union.  He  therefore  went 
to  her  father’s  palace  at  Tara,  and,  with  a sorrow- 
ful countenance,  told  King  Tuathal  that  his 
daughter  Dairine  was  dead;  and  earnestly  im- 
plored him  to  bestow  upon  him  her  younger 
sister,  as  the  only  means  of  repairing  his  grievous 
loss. 

King  Tuathal  complied  with  his  request,  and 
the  fair  princess  Fithir  was  delivered  to  the  King 
of  Leinster,  who  conveyed  her  to  his  palace.  On 
her  arrival  she  found  Dairine  alive:  overcome  with 
grief  and  shame,  she  died  instantly.  The  dis- 
tracted Dairine  threw  herself  upon  the  lifeless 
body  of  her  sister,  and  expired.  When  King 
Tuathal  heard  of  the  tragical  death  of  his  children, 
he  called  his  nobles  and  their  followers  together, 
marched  into  Leinster  with  fire  and  sword,  and, 
after  committing  dreadful  havoc,  he  compelled 
the  faithless  king  and  his  unfortunate  people  to 
bind  themselves  by  a solemn  engagement  to  pay 
him  and  his  successors  for  ever  a chief  rent  or 
tax  called  Boiroinihe  Laighemi.  This  tax  was  to 
be  paid  in  cattle,  silver,  maidens,  &c.,  besides 
threescore  hundred  mantles  or  cloaks  (see  O’Con- 
nor’s Keating,  3rd  edit.,  1738,  pp.  219-20).  This 
tax  was  actually  paid  every  second  year  during 
the  reigns  of  forty  of  King  Tuathal’s  successors. 
Thus,  for  some  centuries,  these  mantles  or  cloaks 
were  regularly  sent  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  al  that  they  soon  came  to 
be  known  as  Tuathal’s  cloaks.  Then  as^to  the 
oolour,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  that,  in  his  time, 

the  Irish  were  but  lightly  clad  in  woollen  gar- 
ments, barbarously  shaped,  for  the  most  part 
black,  because  the  sheep  of  the  country  are  black” 
(Ledwich’s  Irish  Ant.,  p.  338). 

The  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  rapine,  in  order  to  conceal  themselves, 
dyed  their  garments  tartan  and  purple,  or  as  near 
a heather  tint  as  possible;  and  the  Irish,  for  the 
same  reason,  dyed  their  garments  black,  as  the 
bogs  were  their  constant  retreat  (Ledwich,  p.  339; 
Borlase’s  Irish  Rehellion,  p.  75).  Again  we  read 
that  “the  Irish  dye  their  garments  black  with 
the  bark  of  trees,  called  by  the  English  alders  ” 
(Gough’s  Camden! s Britannia,  iii.  658). 

From  these  writers  and  some  others  I infer  that 
the  cloaks  sent  into  Ulster  to  Jobh  O’Neill  were 
black ; hence  the  saying  “ As  black  as  Tuathal’s 
cloak.” 

The  only  remarkable  thing  I have  ever  heard 
about  the  clock  of  Strabane  is,  that  it  struck 


thirteen  the  day  on  which  the  celebrated  M^Naugh- 
tan  was  hanged,  which  event  took  place  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago. 

A large  pin  is  commonly  called  “ a big  stab  ” 
in  derision,  as  “I  asked  her  for  a pin,  and  she 
gave  me  such  a big  stab ! ” — that  simply  means 
that  she  gave  the  pin,  but  did  not  stab  any  one. 
During  the  summer  months  herd  boys  and  girls 
sometimes  go  barefooted,  and  it  is  common  to  see 
them  hobbling  along  quite  lame.  On  asking  what 
is  the  matter  with  them,  they  invariably  answer, 
“ I have  got  a hig  stab  of  a thorn  in  me  fut  ” — 
that  indicates  that  the  thorn  is  not  yet  extracted. 
They  do  not  say  a thorn  has  stabbed  me ; their 
expression  is,  “ A stab  of  a thorn  has  run  into  me 
fut.”  This  is  simply  a figure  of  speech,  whereby 
the  name  is  transferred  from  the  wound  made  to 
the  thing  which  caused  the  wound.  I have  no 
doubt  that  this  mode  of  expression  is  common  in 
other  districts  as  well  as  Derry.  I noticed  in  a 
Liverpool  paper  to-day  that  the  proprietor  of  a 
very  respectable  hotel  has  advertised  for  “an 
active  waiter,  a vegetable  maid,”  &c.  I cannot 
believe  that  the  advertiser  will  get  a maid  entirely 
composed  of  vegetables — the  very  most  he  can 
expect  is  one  with  a head  like  a cabbage. 

CuMEE  O’Ltnn. 


I beg  leave  to  confirm  the  remark  of  J.  Ck.  R. 
that  “ That  beats  Banagher  ” is  not  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  My  father,  a Lancashire  man,  was  never 
in  Ireland  in  his  life ; and  I dare  say  that  I have 
heard  the  phrase  from  him  a hundred  times. 

Hekmenteude. 


Teoy  Weight  (4‘^  S.  ix.  447 .)~Trog-2veight, 
“ anciently  called  t7’07ie-weight,”  from  “ trona,  an 
old  word  for  a beam  to  weigh  withal.”  See 
Cha7nhers's  Cyclopcedia,  sub  voce. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

“ I KNOW  A Hawk  ekom  a Handsaw  ” S. 
ix.  358.) — This  is  the  phrase  as  it  appears  in 
Hamlet.  Handsaw  is  given  in  the  text  by  Malone, 
Collier,  Dyce,  and  Clark  and  Wright.  Warbur- 
ton  states  that  the  above  was  a common  proverbial 
speech,  and  that  the  poet  found  the  proverb  thus 
corrupted ; and  Collier,  that  “ it  is  very  likely,  as 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  suggested,  that  ^handsaw ’is  a 
corruption  of  hernshaw,  i.e.  a heron;  but  it  is  an 
old  corruption,  and  the  expression,  ‘ I know  a 
hawk  from  a handsaw,’  was  proverbial  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.”  Y.  C.  E. 

“ He  knows  a hawk  from  a hernshaw,”  should 
be  intelligible  to  a Warwickshire  sportsman.  It 
is  about  the  same  as  saying,  he  knows  a hound 
from  a hare.  “ Her’n  ” in  this  county  has  always 
been  a most  common  contraction  for  “ heron.” 
“ Shaw  ” is  from  Sax.  scuwa,  a shady  place,  a local 
and  Warwickshire  name  for  a wood,  and  in  this 
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case  means  the  cover  or  heronry,  such  always  being 
upon  the  tail  end  of  a pool,  abutting  or  backing 
up  into  a wood,  or  the  bend  in  a river  similarly 
situated.  The  heron  was,  perhaps,  the  largest 
bird  that  the  hawk  was  trained  to  attack.  The 
cart  is  doubtless  placed  before  the  horse  in  ‘‘  hern- 
shaw,”  “ shaw  heron  “ wood  heron,” by  the  in- 
nate propensity  we  possess  for  using  words  with  the 
same  initial  letters,  when  coining  a phrase  ex- 
pressive of  similarity  or  dissimilarity,  thus : He 
j^opt  about  like  a jsarched  />ea,”  as  different  as 
chalk  from  cheese,”  &c.  It  is  an  ironical  saying, 
and  means  that  the  person  referred  to  is  very 
clever,  or,  as  the  late  Albert  Smith’s  gents  would 
say,  “He  knows  a hound  from  a hare  rather.^' 
This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  my  maiden  effort  in  Shak- 
speriana,  a word  I heartily  detest,  not  on  account 
of  what  I have  read,  but  on  account  of  what  I 
have  been  unable  to  read  under  that  heading.  I 
know  from  family  tradition  that  this  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  quotation.  C.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

“And  leaves  the  Woelh  to  Haekjsess-,” 
ETC.  S.  ix.  436.) — Me.  Rule  charges  the 
poet  Gray  with  plagiarism,  an  offence  often 
perpetrated  unconsciously  in  poetics,  but  anyhow 
to  be  lamented.  In  the  first  two  instances  the 
resemblance  is  so  slight  as  to  call  for  no  particular 
notice ; but  in  the  last,  when  he  accuses  Gray 
thus : — 

“ Gray  committed  another  petty  literary  larceny  in  the 
line 

“ ‘ And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me,’ 
which  is  evidently  parodied  from 

“ ‘ And  leave  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me.’  ” 

(See  the  “ Beggar’s  Petition.”) 

I would  ask  Me.  Rule  how  he  explains  this, 
the  Elegy  having  been  published  in  1751,  and  the 
poem  of  Moss  in  1769.  Ipswich. 

The  Symbol  of  Peace  (4^^  S.  ix.  429.) — I 
think  the  “wife  of  Bath  ” must  have  mistaken  the 
purport  of  the  brush  placed  outside  a house  dur- 
ing a neighbour’s  quarrel.  At  any  rate  in  some 
Derbyshire  villages  the  rearing  up  outside  the 
house  of  a broom  is  a declaration  of  war,  and  a 
sign  of  the  most  supreme  contempt  of  one  person 
for  another,  and  a general  proclamation  to  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  parties  who  have  quar- 
relled are  determined  “ to  have  it  out  ” on  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Two  women  will  disagree, 
and  words,  w'ill  be  bandied  until  a tempest  is 
raised ; then  the  one  who  is  getting  the  worst  of 
it  will  fetch  out  her  mop  or  long  brush,  and  rear 
it  up  against  the  wall  outside  her  doorway,  retir- 
ing indoors  herself.  She  will,  however,  keep  her 
ears  open  and  an  eye  upon  her  “ representative  ” 
outside  to  see  that  the  opposing  party  does  not 
make  off  with  it,  having  ready  a pail  of  not 


the  cleanest  water  with  which  to  souse  any  per- 
son making  the  attempt.  The  other  side  will 
also  put  out  her  mop  or  broom,  and  both  belli- 
gerents will  indulge  in  “jawing  bouts  ” during 
the  day.  The  “ representatives”  will  be  kept  out 
until  dusk,  to  be  again  put  in  position  the  next 
day.  One  point  is  to  have  the  “ declaration 
of  war”  early,  so  that  the  first  object  seen  will  be 
a reminder  to  both  sides  that  the  case  in  point 
still  requires  settlement.  Sometimes  when  feel- 
ing and  words  run  high,  the  whole  “ sweeping 
invective  ” resources  of  each  household  will  be 
brought  into  requisition,  and  mop,  besom,  long- 
brush, hand-brush,  and  dust-pan  are  piled  up 
against  the  wall.  This  occasionally  goes  on  for 
several  days,  and  perhaps  the  interference  of  the 
parish  constable  is  requisite  before  peace  is  esta- 
blished and  the  “ sweeping  invectives  ” are  with- 
drawn. Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

“Beashals”  (4*^  S.  ix.M37.)— “A  pair  of  bra- 
shals  to  play  at  ballon”  must  be,  I think,  the 
Anglicised  form  of  “ a pair  of  hracciali,  or  bracelets, 
to  play  at  paHone^  On  referring  to  an  old  jour- 
nal of  about  forty  years’  standing,  kept  at  Florence^ 
I find  the  following  entry  : — 

“ In  our  return  (from  a ride  towards  Fiesole)  went  to 
the  Pallone  Court.  It  is  a splendid  game  played  with 
large  balls,  filled  with  air  by  a forcing-pump,  and  struck 
backwards  and  forwards  between  six  antagonists,  three  on 
each  side  of  a line,  whose  arms  are  furnished  with  an 
angular  shield  of  wood  fitted  with  thick-set  spikes  of  the 
same  material,  and  resembling  somewhat  in  appearance 
the  cones  of  the  stone-pine.  The  force  and  certainty  with 
which  the  plaj^ers  strike  is  quite  extraordinary.” 

0.  W.  Bihgham. 

Loeds  of  Beecon  (4**‘  S.  ix.  445.) — If  H.  A. 
HE  Salis  will  look  into  Jones’s  History  of  Breck^ 
nockshire  she  will  probably  find  what  she  wants. 

O.  W. 

The  pedigree  of  Blethin  ap  Maynarch  is  to  be 
found  in  Williams’s  History  of  Monmouthshire^ 
appendix,  pp.  194-5.  G.  M.  T. 

Nicholas  he  Meaux  (4‘^  S.  ix.  387.)— A.  E.  E. 
does  not  seem  to  have  realised  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  chronology  of  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Nicholas,  Beck,  of  whose  An^ales  Furnensice 
only  250  copies  were  printed,  says  that,  before 
joining  the  Cistercians  of  Meaux,  Nicholas  was  a 
canon  of  the  priory  of  Wartre,  which  we  learn  from 
Tanner  belonged  to  the  regular  canons  of  St. 
Augustine.  He  further  adds  that,  according  to 
the  Pipe  Roll,  presented  to  King  John  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  the  sum  of  forty  shillings. 
There  is  a letter  of  Pope  Honorius  HI.,  dated 
May  15,  1224,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
which  he  gives  that  prelate  authority  to  decide 
on  the  petition  of  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Man,  to  be 
relieved  from  his  diocese,  to  which  he  could  not 
return  on  account  of  the  opposition  ofiered  to  him,i 
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and  from  whicli  he  had  long  been  an  exile.  His 
petition  seems  to  have  been  granted,  for  there  is  a 
charter  of  a grant  to  the  priory  of  Stainfield  in  1227 
which  he  witnesses,  signing  himself  ‘‘N.  quondam 
Manniee  et  Insularum  Episcopus”  {Mon.Ang.  t.  606) . 
To  me  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  reconcile  these 
difficulties,  we  must  suppose  that  there  were  two 
bishops  of  the  name,  the  first  of  whom  died  in 
1217,  and  the  second  resigned  after  1224,  but 
before  1227.  B.  L. 

Eaed's  Picttjee  of  Walter  Scott  ard  his 
Friends  (4*^  S.  ix.  405.)— -Mr.  Cochrane  or  his 
informer  is  in  error  respecting  the  names  of  per- 
sons introduced  in  this  picture.  Who,  for  exam- 
ple, were  Sir  W.  Ferguson  and  Sir  A.  Constable  ? 
As  to  Lord  Byron,  any  one  with  the  most  imper- 
fect vision  could  easily  discover  that  he  is  not 
there.  The  engraving  of  Faed’s  painting,  now 
before  me,  represents  the  following  (my  list  com- 
mencing from  the  right  hand)  : — James  Hogg,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of 
the  Man  of  Feeling^  Professor  Wilson,  George 
Crabbe,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  William  Words- 
worth, Francis  Jeffrey,  Sir  Adam  . Ferguson, 
Thomas  Moore,  Thomas  Campbell,  Archibald 
Constable,  the  publisher,  James  Ballantyne,  the 
printer,  and  Thomas  Thomson;  while  in  the  back- 
ground are  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  is  examin- 
ing a sword,  and  the  painters  Sir  David  Wilkie 
and  Sir  William  Allan.  In  a former  list  of  the 
persons  represented  in  Faed’s  picture  contributed 
to  N.  & Q.”  S.  xi.  629)  I find  that  I have 
erroneously  given  the  names  of  William  Adam  and 
Sir  Henry  Jardine  for  those  of  Thomson  and 
Davy.  Charles  Kogers. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Heraldic  (4*^*  S.  ix.  300.)^ — In  answer  to  W. 
M.  H.  C.,  the  coat,  gules  on  a fesse  argent  be- 
tween two  chevrons  ermine,  three  leopards’  faces 
of  the  field,  is  that  of  the  family  of  Seward  of 
Stoke-in-Teinhead,  CO.  Devon.  See  theHarl.  MS. 
1080,  fo.  435L  H.  S.  G. 

Pontiff  (4*^  S.  ix.  446.) — Ijongfellow  refers  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word  from  pons  and  facere 
in  the  following  lines : — 

“ Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given 
Unto  the  Church’s  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven.” 

The  Golden  Legend,  v. 

Sparks  H.  Williams. 

Buckden:  Chek’r  (4“*  S.  ix.  359.)~It  may 
help  the  inquirer  to  know  that  there  is  a room  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  called  “the  Chequer,”  “so 
styled,”  says  Mr.  Walcott,  “ from  some  peculiar 
ornament  or  device,  or  from  being  the  place  of 
payment  of  rents  or  service.”  The  tradition  in 
the  College  always  pointed  to  the  latter  ety- 
mology. C.  W.  Bingham. 


“ Sold  ” (4^^  S.  ix.  446.) — It  is  more  than  two  j 
years  since  I marked  this  word  as  used  in  Volpone  1 
in  the  sense  noted  by  W.  P.  P.,  but  as  yet  I have 
not  met  with  any  other  instance  of  like  age.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  finds  its  origin  in 
some  such  phrase  as  that  in  Richard  III. — j 

“ For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.”  j 

I say  this  because  in  such  buying  and  selling  the 
person  is  either  taken  to  be  a chattel  or  bestial, 
or  more  probably  one  of  the  confraternity  of 
naturals  or  idiots  who — their  property  being  worth 
it — were  bought  and  sold  through  three  or  four 
under-wardships.  B.  Nicholson. 

The  full  form  of  the  phrase  seems  to  be  “ bought 
and  sold,”  which. occurs  several  times  in  Shake- 
speare — 

“ For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.” 

K.  Richard  111.,  V.  3. 

“ . . . . thou  art  bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any 
wit,  like  a Barbarian  slave.” 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  II.  1. 

“ Whither  my  lord  ? from  bought  and  sold  Lord 
Talbot.” — Isf  K.  Henry  VI.,  IV.  4, 

“ It  would  make  a man  mad  as  a buck  to  be  so  bought 
and  sold.” — Comedy  of  Errors,  III.  1. 

“Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and  sold.” 

K.  John,  V.  4. 

Compare  Costard’s  phrase,  “ to  sell  a bargain,” 
in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  III.  1 ■ 

“ The  bo}’  hath  sold  him  a bargain,  a goose,  that’s  flat : ^ 

Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat. 

To  sell  a bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and 
loose.” 

John  Addis,  M.A. 


loLANTHE  (4‘^  S.  ix.  407,  475.) — lolanthe,  Io- 
lanta, lolande,  are  only  mediaeval  variations  of 
the  Spanish  name  Violante,  which  has  been  borne 
by  many  persons.  Your  correspondent  will  there- 
fore see  that  to  ask  “ Who  was  lolanthe  ? ” ad- 
mits of  as  little  answer  as  if  he  had  asked  “ Who 
was  Alice  ? ” or  any  other  common  Christian 
name.  There  have  been  so  many  ^olanthes,  none 
of  whom  were  pre-eminently  distinguished,  that 
no  more  definite  reply  can  well  be  given. 

Hermentehde. 

Sir"  Robert  Aytotjn  (4*^  S.  ix.  359.) — The 
edition  of  Sir  Robert  Aytoun  which  I published 
in  1844,  to  which  the  editor  refers,  was  a very 
juvenile  performance,  having  been  executed  in  my 
eighteenth  year.  In  1871  I contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  a more  de- 
tailed account  of  Aytoun,  with  an  accurately 
revised  text  of  his  poems,  both  English  and  Latin. 
For  this  edition  I had  been  collecting  materials 
for  twenty-five  years  ; and  having  examined  every 
likely  source  of  information,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, I feel  satisfied  that  I have  exhausted  my 
subject.  Not  a few  of  Aytoun’s  verses  are  emi- 
nently graceful,  and  deserve  a better  fate  than 
that  hitherto  assigned  them.  Sir  Robert  was  a 
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younger  son  of  Aytoiin  of  Kinaldie^  Fifeshire. 
From  a "branch  of  the  family,  the'Aytouns  of  Inch- 
dairnie  (now  represented  by  Eoger  S.  Aytoun, 
Esq.,  M.P.),  sprung  my  late  ingenious  friend  Pro- 
fessor William  Edmonstoime  Aytoun  of  Edin- 
burgh. For  public  convenience  I have  done  up 
separately  a hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  my  late 
edition  of  Sir  R.  Aytoun’s  poems.  A copy  will 
be  found  in  the  Museum.  Charles  Rogers. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Mr.  Kett  of  Trinity,  Oxford  (4^^  S.  ix.  379, 
448.)~Mr.  Gr.  V.  Cox,  in  his  Mecollections  of  Ox- 
ford, has  a short  notice  of  Mr.  Kett.  He  says 

“ 1793,  Oct.  27.  A contest  took  place  for  the  Poetry 
Professorship  between  Mr.  Kett  of  Trinity,  who  had 
preached  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1790,  and  Mr.  Huxdis 
of  Magdalen,  the  author  of  some  pleasing  but  not  first- 
rate  poems,  and  a tragedy  entitled  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Hurdis  had  201  votes,  Kett  181.” 

Then  in  a foot-note  he  adds— • 

“ Mr.  Kett  was  also  the  author  ©f  a trifling  novel  called 
Emily  and  of  Logic  made  Easy,  This  last  production 
was  unmercifully  cut  up  by  Mr.  Copleston,  whose  critique 
was  headed  with— 

‘ Aut  base  in  nostros  fabricata  est  machina  muros, 

Aut  aliquis  latet  error : Equo  ne  credite,  Teucri.’ 

The  severity  and  bad  taste  of  this  quotation  (so  remark- 
able in  a person  of  such  gravity  as  Mr.  Copleston)  con- 
sisted' in  the  allusion  to  a nickname  given  to  Mr.  Kett 
from  his  long  equine  countenance.  I have  not  the  critique 
by  me,  but  I have  been  told  that  * patet  ’ 'was  substituted 
for  ‘ latet  ’ in  the  motto  of  Mr.  Copleston’s  pamphlet.” 

P.S.  On  the  title-page  of  my  copy  of  Ketfs 
Elements  the  author  is  described  as  Henry 
Kett,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.”  Sparks  H.  Williams. 

! 18,  Kensington  Crescent,  'W. 

: “When.  Adam  delved,”  etc.  (4*  S.  ix.  415, 

476.)— I have  an  engraving  of  old.  and  rude  figures 
in  painted  glass  from  a window  of  some  church, 
hut  without  any  indication  whence  it  was  taken. 

! The  centre  compartme.nt  has  in  its  upper  division 
i Adam  and  Eve,  one  on  each  side  of  the  “ tree  of 
knowledge.”  The  serpent  is  entwined  up  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  tempting  Eve,  who  has 
. two  apples,  one  in  each  hand,  and  is  giving  one  to 
: Adam,  and  about  to  eat  the  other  herself.  In  the 
j|  lower  portions  of  the  two  side  compartments 
i Adam  is  digging  with  a spade,  and  Eve  sitting 
1 to  spin.  Below  our  first ' parents,  in  the  centre, 
I is  the  head  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
1 upper  portions  at  the  sides  are  rude  figures  of  St. 
Bernard,  with  a dog  at  his  feet  having  a bone  in 
his  mouth,  and  of  St.  Christopher  wading  as  usual 
! with  fishes  ahoiit  his  feet.  The  figures  of  Adam 
i;  and  Eve  are  without  any  clothing  but  a slight 
I sort  of  apron  resembling  long  hair  or  fringe. 

I ■ F.  C.  H. 

i ^ Hard  Labour  (4***  S.  ix.  404,  476.)~IJnques- 
tionahly  Mr.  Sala  has  culminated  the  alphabet 
of  penalities,  and  I submit  my  A.  B.  C.-darian 


sciolism  to  his  Y.  Z.,  retaining,  however,  my 
opinion  that  the  opus  ineyperosum  of  oakum-picking 
or  mill-treading  at  Pentonville  is  more  wearisome 
than  stone-quarrying  at  Portland.  Neither  can  1 
accord  with  J.  D.  that  the  shot-drill  is  more 
“ agonizing  ” to  the  spirit  of  an  English  soldier 
than  cat-scoring— a punishment  which,  I trust,  no 
magistrate’s  preferential  clemency  withholds  from 
our  street-ruffians  or  from  the  insulters  of  our 
women,  E.  L.  S. 

“ Carl  the  Martyr  ” (4*'*'  S,  ix.  426.) — The 
poem  of  “ Karl  the  Martyr,”  by  Frances  White- 
side,  first  appeared  in'  The  Welcome  Guest,  ii.  p.  38, 
published  by  Houlston  & Wright  in  1860.  If, 
after  this  information,  Mr.  Clare  is  unable  to 
obtain  the  poem,  let  him  put  himself  in  commu- 
nication with  me,  and  I will  endeavour  to  carry 
out  his  wish.  Edward  C.  Davies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

Cater-Cousins  (4^**  S.  ix.  331,  396,  456.)— I 
too  am  Lancashire,  but  I never  heard  the  term 
applied  to  relationship  near  or  distant,  as  T.  T.  W. 
has,  hut  only  to  friendship.  Where  the  intimacy 
was  hot,  “ Oh ! they  are  quite  cater-cousins  ” 
would  be  observed ; and  in  the  event  of  a coolness 
or  a mutual  dislike,  “ Well,  you  see,  they  are  not 
exactly  cater-cousins.”  P.  P. 

It  may  interest  your  correspondents  to  know 
that  in  this  neighbourhood  the  word  cater  is  used 
in  the  same  way  as  mentioned  by  T.  T.  W.,  but 
made  into  a verb.  To  cater  across  a field  is  to 
walk  from  comer  to  corner,  in  opposition  to 
“ walking”  or  “going”  across— to  walk  straight 
from  side  to  side.  E.  S.  C. 

Sittingboume. 

Billycock  Hats  (4***  S.  ix.  444.)— I have  been 
told  that  one  Wilcock  having  either  invented  or 
manufactured  or  first  sold  these  hats,  some  very 
clever  young  man  was  so  exceedingly  witty  as  to 
transmute  them  into  Bilipcocka.  P.  P. 

Garret  and  Gerald  (4**^  S.  ix.  25,  412.)— If 
etymology  is  to  have  any  voice  in  this  question, 
Ger-ald  and  Ger-hardt  are  certainly  not  the  same 
name,  any  more  than  Ethelstan  and  Ethelfled. 

Hermenteude. 

Miserere  Stalls  (4*^  S.  ix.  405,  471.) — The 
miserere  is  properly  a small  shelf  or  rest  under- 
neath the  seat  of  a stall  in  the  choir  of  a church. 
The  seat  itself  turns  back,  when  not  required  for 
sitting  down  upon.  But  to  afford  some  relief  to 
a canon  who  might  feel  fatigued  with  long  stand- 
ing, this  little  shelf  was  ingeniously^  contrived, 
as  he  could  lean  back  and  partly  sit  upon  it. 
Hence  it  was  called  miserei'e,  as  being  a merciful 
contrivance  to  relieve  fatigue.  The  stalls  them- 
selves are  often,  though  improperly,  called  mise~ 
reres : the  name  should  be  confined  to  the  small 
shelf,  or  bracket  described.  The  meaning  and 
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origin  of  tlie  misereres  is  tlius  explained;  but  I 
doubt  if  any  date  can  be  assigned  for  tbeir  intro- 
duction. F.  0.  H. 

There  are  a few  left  in  Durham  Castle  chapel, 
in  stalls  which  bear  the  arms  of  Bishop  Buthall 
(1508-1522).  The  most  noteworthy  are -A  man 
wheeling  in  a barrow  a woman,  who  is  holding  on 
with  one  hand  and  wielding  a scourge  with  the 
other.  A mermaid  arising  out  of  a spiral  shell, 
and  attacked  by  a dragon.  A group  like  St.  George 
and  the  dragon;  but  the  man,  though  on  horse- 
back, is  not  in  armour.  The  remains  of  a figure 
pushing  at  the  nose  of  a dragon  with  a small 
round  shield. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Auckland,  there  are  shields 
on  some  of  the  misereres,  e.  g.  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Langley ; a shield  with  a plain  cross,  and  one 
with  a rose  between  two  floreated  Fs.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

The  first  time  I was  in  the  church  of  Church 
Stretton,  Salop,  I drew  the  attention  of  the  curate 
to  a figure  carved  on  a seat,  which  formed  a chest 
in  the  chancel,  saying—^I  hope  this  is  not  in- 
tended as  an  emblem  of  the  clergy  of  Stretton  ? ” 
The  figure  (about  the  size  of  a finger)  was  a wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing,  the  head  of  the  enemy  pro- 
truding, and  the  fleece  thrown  back  on  his  neck. 

H. 

Dublin  Library. 

GonrEEY  Hiooiisrs  (4^^  S.  ix.  469.)— A minia- 
ture portrait  of  this  Yorkshire  worthy  ” was  con- 
tributed to  the  National  Exhibition  of  Works  of 
Art  at  Leeds,-  in  1868,  by  Mr.  S.  Hatfield  of  Skel- 
low  Grange.  Fairless  Barbee. 

Castle  Hill,  Eastrick,  Brighouse. 

The  only  portrait  known  is  a miniature  lent  to 
the  Leeds  Exhibition,  and  photographed  for  the 
Yorkshire  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  No.  181. 

Edward  Hailstohe. 

Walton  Hall. 

‘‘Ballad  oe  Burdens”  (4‘^  S.  ix.  471.)— A 
parody  on  the  “Ballad  of  Burdens,”  called  “A 
Ballad  of  Blunders,”  appeared  in  Punch  for  De- 
cember 1,  1866.  0.  W.  M. 

Legend  of  St.  Dorothy  (4*^  S.  ix.  471.) — The 
query  of  a Junior  Student— “ Where  is  the  legend 
of  St.  Dorothy  first  mentioned  in  literature  ? ” — 
is  not  easy  to  answer,  because  it  is  not  clear  what 
is  here  meant  by  “literature.”  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  legend  of  this  saint  is  met  with 
in  various  old  works  of  hagiology,  just  as  the 
accounts  are  of  so  many  other  saints.  F.  C.  H. 

I am  not  a Bollandist ; but,  as  far  as  I know, 
the  legend  of  St.  Dorothy  is  first  made  use  of  “ in 
literature  ” by  Massinger  (assisted  by  Decker)  in 
the  celebrated  tragedy  of  Th^  Virgin  Martyr. 

J.  H.  I.  Oakley. 


“ Locksley  Hall  ” (4***  S.  ix.  471.) — A parody 
(I  cannot  say  whether  the  parody)  on  “ Locksley 
Hall,”  called  “ The  Lay  of  the  Lovelorn,”  will  be 
found  in  the  Pon  Gaultier  Ballads.  C.  W.  M. 

This  poem  has  been  so  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  parody  that  it  might  be  difficult  to 
answer  your  correspondent’s  query,  “ Where  can  I 
find  what  one  often  hears  praised  as  ‘ the  parody  ’ 
of  ‘ Locksley  Hall  ’ ? ” My  own  reply  to  the  query 
would  be- — in  Bon  Gualtier’s  Book  of  Ballads; 
the  poem,  “ The  Lay  of  the  Lovelorn,”  beginning 
thus : — 

“ Comrades,  you  may  pass  the  rosy.  With  permission  of 
the  chair, 

I shall  leave  you  for  a little,  for  I’d  like  to  take  the 
air.” 

A very  good  though  brief  parody  of  “ Locksley 
Hall,”  by  Albert  Smith,  appeared  in  his  publica- 
tion The  Month,  p.  105.  It  is  called  “Lincoln’s 
Inn,”  and  begins  thus— 

Comrades,  leave  me  hei-e  a minute,  for  it  is  not  five 
o’clock ; 

Leave  me  here,  and,  when  you  want  me,  you  will  find 
me  at  the  Cock.”  . 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Smyth  Family'Crest  (4‘**  S.  ix.  470.)— I can 
find  no  mention  of  Smyth  of  Rathcoursey,  co. 
Cork,  in  Burke’s  General  Armory ; but  Smyth,  co. 
Middlesex,  and  Kelmarsh,  co,  Northampton,  bears 
gu.  on  a chev.  or  between  three  bezants,  as  many 
crosses  pattee  fitchee  sa ; crest,  a cubit  arm  erect, 
habited  per  pale  or  and  gu.,  grasping  in  the  hand 
proper  a griffin’s  head  erased  az.  There  is  also 
another  Smyth,  but  with  no  county  named,  whose 
bearings  are  the  same  with  the  exception  of  the 
crosses,  which  are  gu.;  crest,  an  arm  erect,  vested, 
per  pale  or  and  az.,  a cuff  ar.,  holding  in  the  hand 
proper  a griffin’s  head  erased  of  the  second. 

T.  W.  Tyrrell. 

“Adam  Blair”  (4***  S.  ix.  445.) — In  answer  to 
G.  K.,  I quote  the  following  paragraph  from  my 
Monuments  and  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Scot- 
land,  vol.  i.  p.  402 

“ A tombstone  (in  the  churchyard  of  Cathcart,  Ren- 
frewshire^ commemorates  the  Rev.  George  Adam,  who 
died,  minister  of  the  parish  on  February  6,  1759.  On  an 
event  in  his  history  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart  has  founded  his 
tale  entitled  ‘ Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam 
Blair.’  Mr.  Adam  became  minister  of  Cathcart  in  1738. 
He  took  part  in  the  revivals  at  Cambuslang  in  1742,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  ministerial  gifts  and  amiable 
qualities.  In  April  1746  he  acknowledged  himself  guilty 
of  improper  behaviour  with  a female,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  friends,  among  whom  he  maintained  a high  cha- 
racter. He  underwent  a course  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  was  deposed  from  his  office.  Sympathy  on  his  be- 
half was  everywhere  awakened.  His  patron  heritors 
elders,  and  parishioners  petitioned  the  General  Assembly 
for  his  restoration.  He  was  re-admitted  to  his  charge  in 
August  1748,  and  thereafter  applied  himself  with  in- 
creased diligence  and  fidelity  to  his  sacred  duties.” 
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The  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Adam’s  depo- 
i sition  and  restoration  to  the  ministry  are  circum- 
stantially detailed  in  Dr.  H.  Scott’s  Fasti,  vol.  ii. 
p.  61.  Mr.  Lockhart  was  on  a visit  to  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J ohn  LooJchart,  of  Glasgow,  when 
' the  narrative  of  the  minister  of  Cathcart  was  inci- 
dentally related.  The  reviewer  was  deeply  moved, 
and  retiring  to  his  chamber,  there  composed  in  a 
short  space  of  time  his  story  of  Adam  Blair.” 

Chaeles  Rogers. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham. 

Ober-Ammeegatj  PASsioisr  Plat  (4*^*  S.  ix. 

; 421,  452.) — In  1870  appeared  a neat  little  volume 

j entitled  — 

I “Das  Ober-Ammergauer  Passions- Spiel,  mit  der  Pas- 
i sionshildern  von  Albert  Diirer,  von  Franz  Shbberl,  Pfarrer 
i in  Laibstadt,  nebst  Kartchen,  Fuhrplanen,  mit  Titel- 
I zeichnungen  von  Aloys  Sussmayr.  Zweite  Auflage,  Lich- 
' statt  & Stuttgart.  Yerlag  vom  Kriill’schen  Buchhand- 
i lung.  1870.” 

It  is  very  nicely  got]  u-p— both  the  map,  wood- 
cuts,  and  letterpress— and  was  brought  home  as  a 
pleasing  souvenir  of  a delightful  excursion  to  Ger- 
many before  the  war.  P.  A.  L. 

! The  Loan  oe  Books  etjring  the  Middle 
I Ages  (I*''  S.  ix.  463.) — The  care  taken  in  former 
I times  to  ensure  the  identification  of  volumes  that 
had  been  lent  is  well  illustrated  by  a MS.  once 
the  property  of  the  monks  of  Bardney. 

On  January  29,  1863,  my  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
j John  Ross  of  Lincoln,  exhibited  before  the  Society 
j of  Antiquaries — 

; “ A manuscript  which  had  once  belonged  to  Bardney 

ij  Abbey  in  Lincolnshire.  It  consisted  of  the  end  of  the 
Clementine  Constitutions,  and  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  most  re- 
1 markable  feature  was,  that  on  the  last  leaf;  below  a male- 
dictory sentence  in  red  ink,  was  a hole  formed  by  cutting 
out  a slip  of  the  vellum,  the  upper  part  being  indented 
like  the  top  of  a deed.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  for  what 
purpose  this  singular  device  was  adopted,  unless  to 

j identify  the  volume  if  lost The  inscription  is, 

Iste  liber  est  de  3fonasterio  de  Bardenay.  Si  quis  ipsum 
alienauerit  indignacionem  dei  omnipotentis  incurrat''  — 
j Proceedings  of  Soc.  Antiq.  2nd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

An  engraving  of  the  hole  in  the  MS.  is  given  in 
the  above  work,  showing  its  exact  size  and  shape 
I and  the  half  letters  which  still  remain  on  the 
ij  page,  but  which  have  been  purposely  cut  through 
I as  an  additional  means  towards  identification 
[ when  the  indenture  was  made. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Grey  Friars  oe  Bewmakan  (4^^  S.  ix.  360, 
432.) — Coupled  as  it  is  with  St.  Columba,  I 
I would  suggest  that  the  word  villa  is  not  the 
j Latin  one  signifying  a town,  but  the  Irish  File, 
I pronounced  billa,  or  frequently  villa,  meaning  an 
1 aged  or  sacred  tree.  This  word  forms  a part  of 
^ the  names  of  places  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  Latin  villa. 


Thus  in  the  county  of  Down  we  have  Movilla, 
an  abbey  founded  by  St.  Finian  about  the  year 
540,  at  which  place  St.  Columba  received  part  of 
his  education.  The  name  Movilla  is  written  in 
Irish  Marjh  Bile,  i.e.  Magh,  a plain,  pronounced 
in  this  instance  Mo,  but  sometimes  Maiu,  or 
Moy,  and  Bile,  pronounced  villa,  a sacred  or  aged 
tree.  Moville,  in  Donegal,  another  very  early 
religious  foundation,  is  precisely  the  same  word, 
but  pronounced  as  a word  of  two  syllables. 
Again,  Rathvilly  in  Carlow,  and  Rathvilla  in 
King’s  County,  both  signify  the  foot  of  the  aged 
tree,  and  are  written  by  the  annalists  Rath  Bile. 
Another  combination  frequently  met  with  is 
Aghavilla,  Aghaville  and  Aghavilly,  all  meaning 
the  field  of  the  ancient  tree.  In  the  county  of 
Antrim,  near  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  is  a parish 
called  Billy,  and  written  in  Irish  BiU.  Lisna- 
billa  in  Antrim,  and  Knockavilla,  a name  found 
in  several  counties,  might  be  added,  and  indeed 
the  list  of  genuine  Irish  words  terminating  in 
villa  could  be  largely  increased.  I have  but 
little  doubt  that  the  villa  of  St.  Columba,”  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  was  a sacred  tree,  a relic  pro- 
bably of  pagan  times,  close  to  which  Columba  or 
one  of  his  followers  founded  a church.  The  pre- 
sent name  of  the  parish  is  very  suggestive— Kirk 
Arbory ; this  being,  I conceive,  a corruption  of  the 
Latin  rendering  of  the  Irish  name.  Movilla  men- 
tioned above  is  rendered  by  the  later  monkish 
writers  “ Campus  arhoris  sao'i,^’  an  exact  transla- 
tion of  the  Irish  name.  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  friary  of 
Bewmakan  and  Furness : the  latter  was  Cister- 
cian in  Lancashire,  the  former  a Franciscan 
friary.  On  December  7,  1367,  Pope  Urban  V. 
gave"  his  sanction  for  the  erection  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friary,  at  the  petition  of  William  Mon- 
tagu, Earl  of  Salisbury,  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Columba,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  remains  of 
this  convent  still  exist  at  Bewmakan,  within  the 
parish  of  Kirk  Arbory.  The  object  of  my  query 
was  to  ascertain  when  the  parish  lost  its  name  of 
St.  Columba,  and  took  that  of  Arbory.  The 
Bolandists  suppose  that  Arbory  is  derived  from 
St.  Corebuc.  A writer  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  for  the  year  1869, 
p.  258,  supposes  that  Corebuc  or  Carbra  may  be 
a corruption  from  St.  Ourora,  who  had  a church 
in  the  Isle'  of  Man,  which  is  now  forgotten. 
Your  correspondent  Wilerid  now  adds  another 
candidate,  St.  Cairpre,  for  the  honour  of  the 
name.  The  suggestions  deserve  to  be  considered ; 
and  he  will  confer  a benefit  if  he  can  give  any 
further  particulars  about  that  saint.  The  change 
of  the  name  of  St.  Columba  to  Ai'bory  is  cer- 
tainly not  beyond  the  pale  of  historical  record. 

A.  E.  G. 
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^^NoTHiNa  FEOM  Nothii?g”  (4*’’  S.  ix.  217, 
305,  416.) — Are  the  correspondents  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  subject  aware  of  a curious  and 
clever  poem  which  commences-— 

“ No  Muses  I implore  their  aid  to  bring  ; 

He  needs  no  Muse  who  nothing  has  to  sing  ” — 

and  ends — 

“ Beyond  creation’s  hounds  nothing  finds  place, 

And  nothing  fills  the  mighty  void  of  space ; 

On  nothing  turn  the  lucid  orbs  above. 

And  all  the  stars  in  mystic  order  move  ; 

On  nothing  hangs  this  vast  terraqueous  ball ; 

The  world  from  nothing  sprang,  from  nothing  started 

It  may  be  found  in  an  old  school-book  {Sequel 
to  the  Poetical  Monitor^  1822,  Longmans  & Co.), 
and  is  attributed  to  the  Rev.  J.  Belsham.  If 
wished  for,  I will  copy  and  forward  it. 

S.  M.  S. 

Passage  in  Chesteefield  (4‘^  S.  viii.  passim ; 
ix.  303.)— Cicero  (Tuscul.  Qucest.  iv.  31)  is  quite 
in  agreement  with  Chesterfield  that  loud  laughter 
is  inadmissible  — Si  ridere  cohcessum  sit,  vitu- 
peratur  tamen  cachinnatio.”  In  regard  to  the 
definition  of  risus,  Cicero  (Or.  ii.  68)  begs  to  rele- 
gate it  to  Democritus,  the  laughing  philosopher, 
as  it  did  not  enter  into  his  present  plan  to  con- 
sider laughter  in  connection  with  the  precepts 
which  he  was  laying  down  for  an  orator  — 

“Quid  sit  ipse  risus,  quo  pacto  concitetur,  ubi  sit, 
quomodo  existat  atque  ita  repente  erumpat,  ut  eum 
cupientes  tenere  nequeamus  ....  viderit  Democritus  : 
neque  enim  ad  hunc  sermonem,  hoc  pertinet.” 

I do  not  think  that  Cicero  anywhere  goes  so 
far  as  to  condemn  the  joyous  nature  of  man, 
which  bursts  forth  occasionally  in  a hearty  laugh, 
though  it  must  be  sparingly  indulged  in.  Les- 
sing, in  his  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (iii.  5)  exclaims : 

“ Was  haben  Sie  denn  gegen  das  Lacheii  ? Kann 
man  denn  nicht  auch  lachend  sehr  ernsthaft  seyn  ? Lie- 
ber  Major,  das  Lachen  erhalt  uns  verniinftiger  als  der 
Verdruss.” 

What  have  you  to  say  against  laughing  ? Can  we 
not  while  laughing  be  very  serious  ? Laughing  keeps  us 
more  rational  than  sadness  caused  by  vexation. 

^‘Ride,  si  sapis,”  says  Martial  {Ep.  ii.  41),  and 
Goldoni,  the  Moliere  of  Italy,  distinguishes  the 
varieties  of  laughing  in  the  following  way  (Pamela, 

i.  16) 

“ II  riso  b proprio  dell’  uomo  : ma  tutti  gli  uomini  non 
ridono  per  la  stessa  cagione.  V’b  il  ridicolo  nobile,  che 
ha  origine  dal  vezzo  delle  parole,  dai  sali  arguti,  dalle 
facezie  spiritosi  e brillanti.  V’  b il  riso  vile,  che  nasce 
dalla  scurrilitb,  dalla  schioccheria.” 

(Laughing  is  peculiar  to  man ; but  all  men  do  not 
laugh  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  the  gentlemanly 
banter  (^persiflage),  which  springs  from  the  charm  in  the 
words,  from  the  flash  of  wit,  from  the  spirited  and  bril- 
liant sally.  There  is  the  low  joke,  which  arises  from 
scurrility  and  idle  conceit. 

Goldoni  means  that  both  excite  laughing,  though 
for  far  different  reasons.  C.  T.  Ramage. 


Tibullus  and  Watts’s  Hymns  (4^*^  S.  ix.  403, 
474.) — Me.  Pickfoed  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
Dr.  Watts,  in  one  of  his  “ Lyrics,”  says — j, 

“ Seize  truth,  where’er  it  may  be  found. 

On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground.” 

Acting  up  to  this  liberal  principle,  the  doctor, 
who  was  a good  classical  scholar,  would  not  scruple 
to  christianise  such  a passage  as  the  one  quoted 
from  Tibullus  by  Me.  Pickfoed.  I am  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  coincidence  may  not  be  ac- 
cidental.”  Dr.  Watts’s  inordinate  love  of  classical  ■ 
lore  is  too  apparent  in  his  works,  particularly  in 
his  prose  writings.  This  is  noticed  by  one  of  his  ■ 
biographers — I think  by  Dr.  Johnson  — who,  it  * 
may  be  remarked,  erred  after  the  same  fashion ; i 
but,  as  the  proverb  says,  Satan  can  reprove  sin.” 

VlATOE  (1.)  J 

Divoece  (4*^*  S.  ix.  200,  251,  306,  373,  445.)—  [ 
There  is  no  rule  of  law  ” applicable  to  the  ! 
question  raised  by  Y.  Z.  ” and  a Baeeistee- 
at-Lawj”  nor,  so  far  as  I know,  has  the  question 
ever  been  raised  before  Sir  C.  Cresswell  or  Lord 
Penzance.  With  respect  to  decrees  of  nullity  of  i 
marriage  and  decrees  of  divorce,  there  is  obviously 
no  analogy  between  them.  In  the  former  case,  : 
the  woman  never  was  a wife,  and  therefore  ought 

not  to  retain  the  title  of  Mrs. ; whereas  in 

the  other  case  her  condition  has  been  altered, 
she  has  entirely  lost  her  maiden  name  and  state,  I 
and  cannot  properly  be  again  a ‘‘Miss.”  I have 
frequently  been  requested  to  advise  upon  the  sub-  i 
ject,  and  will  repeat  in  substance  what  I have  ! 
said  to  my  clients ; that  the  retention  by  a 
divorced  woman  of  her  marriage  name  must  be  a 
matter  of  discretion  according  to  the  circum- 
stances— viz.  her  age,  and  whether  she  has  chil- 
dren— but  that,  generally,  a woman  does  best  to 
retain  her  marriage  name.  Ernst  Beowning. 

Temple. 

“ As  Steaight  as  a Die  ” (4*^  S.  ix.  119, 
185,  249,  345,  448.) — In  specifications  for  car- 
pentry in  buildings  the  expression  “ die  square,” 
to  indicate  exact  squareness  in  the  timber  to  be 
supplied,  is  very  common.  Olearly,  to  my  mind, 
this  refers  to  a die ; for  dice,  to  throw  fairly,  must 
necessarily  be  perfectly  right  angled.  For  the 
same  reason  the  terms  “ as  straight  as  a die,” 

“ as  level  as  a die,”  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  the 
dice  which  were  at  one  time  so  common.  Ex- 
pressions in  common  use  are  not  always  strictly 
accurate  in  a mathematical  sense;  for  instance, 
an  Irish  car- driver  once  described  the  absolute 
straightness  of  a certain  road  to  me  as  “ as  straight 
as  a whip ; ” and  I have  heard  of  an  itinerant 
preacher  who  illustrated  the  perfect  roundness  of 
the  globe  by  saying  it  was  “ as  round  as  a horse’s 
head.”  The  congregation  are  said  to  have  mur- 
mured at  this,  but  not  so  much  at  the  badness  of 
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the  simile,  as  from  incredulity  at  the  assertion  he 
illustrated ! E.  F.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Anne  Steele  (4*^  S.  ix.  476.) — 

“ Anne  Steele  was  born  at  Broughton,  Hampshire,  in 
1717.  Her  father,  William  Steele,  a timber-merchant, 
officiated  for  sixty  years  as  the  unsalaried  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  congregation  at  Broughton.  Anne  was  delicate 
from  childhood,  and  of  retiring  habits.  Under  the  name 
of  ‘Theodosia’  she  published  in  1760  two  volumes  of 
Poems  and  Hymns.  A third  volume  of  sacred  lyrics 
from  her  pen  was  published  after  her  decease.  She  died 
at  Broughton  in  November,  1778,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
Her  life  was  spent  in  works  of  benevolence.  For  many 
years  she  suffered  from  severe  bodily  pain,  which  she 
bore  with  exemplary  patience.”— See  my  Lyra  Britan- 
nica,  p.  579. 

Charles  Kogers. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

“A  PRETTY  Khttle  OF  FiSH ” (4^''  S.  viii.  549 ; 
ix.  102.) — The  following  extract  from  the  last 
(the  eleventh)  annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Salmon  Fisheries  explains  the  above  saying  in  a 
way  I have  not  heard  before : ■— 

“ The  kettle-nets,*  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  pro- 
bably derive  their  name  from  the  old  fishing  weir,  the 
kidellus  or  kiddle  ; which  is  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta 
and  many  early  fishery  statutes.  In  their  turn  the  kettle- 
nets  are,  I conceive,  responsible  for  the  old  proverb,  “ A 
pretty  kettle  of  fish.” — Mr.  Walpole’s  Report,  p.  44. 

W.  E. 

I Little  Books  on  Great  Shejects  ” (4‘*’  S. 
ix.  418.) — These  books  were  chiefly  written  by 
Miss  C.  F.  Cornwallis,  a few  of  the  series  by  my 
brother,  the  late  David  Power,  Q.C.,  of  the  Nor- 
folk circuit,  and  Recorder  of  Ipswich.  My  brother 
acted  also  as  editor  for  some  time. 

In  a selection  from  the  letters  of  the  late  Miss 
; Cornwallis,  addressed  to  my  brother  and  other 
friends  edited  by  Rev.  C.  P.,  a most  intimate  friend 
of  Miss  Cornwallis,  and  published  by  Triibner  in 
1864,  it  is  stated  that  Miss  Cornwallis  regarded 
‘‘Small Books  on  Great  Subjects  ” as  the  work  of 
her  life,  and  by  which  she  most  desired  to  be 
known  and  to  be  remembered. 

Miss  Cornwallis  was,  as  no  doubt  you  are  aware, 
an  accomplished  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and 

I a woman  indeed  of  rare  attainments.  • 

E.  Rawhon  Power. 

Tenby. 

“ Think  that  Day  lost,”  etc.  (4‘^  S.  ix.  320, 
396,  475.) — The  sentiment  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  well-known  lament  of  the  emperor  Titus 
Vespasian.  He  was  so  generous  and  beneficent 
that,  having  once  let  a day  pass  without  having 
j bestowed  anything,  he  expressed  his  regret  to  his 
: courtiers  in  these  words — “ Diem  perdidi.” 

F.  C.  H. 

Indhstriotts  (4‘^  S.  ix.  469.) — Johnson  gives 
! the  third  meaning  of  this  word  “ designed,  done 

i*  The  local  term  for  the  large  fixed  nets  used  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex. 


for  the  purpose,”  and  gives  examples  from  More, 
Watts,  Dry  den,  and  Swift.  M.  L. 

“ Bored  ” (4^**  S.  ix.  483.) — In  the  old  play  of 
Lord  Cromwell,  Act  III.  Sc.  2 {Anc.  Brit.  Drama, 
i.  559,  c.  2),  the  verb  is  used  in  a sense  that 
seems  to  approach  to  that  of  our  modern  slang: — 

“ No,  I’ll  assure  you,  I am  no  earl,  but  a smith,  sir; 
one  Hodge,  a smith  at  Putney,  sir ; one  that  hath  gulled 
you,  that  hath  bored  you,  sir.” 

I think  the  slang-substantive  comes  simply  from 
the  common  verb  “ to  bore  ” (as  with  an  auger). 
The  hore  is,  par  excellence,  the  talker : he  who 
“fills  the  hores  of  (our)  hearing,  to  the  smother- 
ing of  the  sense  ” {Cymheline,  Act  III.  Sc.  2),  who 
“ rams  his  tidings  ” into  our  ears. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Kustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Transmutation  of  Liquids  (I*-**  S.  ix.  235, 
328,  410,  476,)  — Mr.  Clarke  writes,  “ It  is  not 
easy  to  see  on  what  principles  of  comparative  phi- 
lology the  English  word  rain  can  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  rhain;’’^  and  he  must  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult indeed,  if  it  be  true,  that  “ it  is  as  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  Greek  rhain  is  derived  from 
the  English  rainr  But  is  this  reasonable  ? The 
Greek  root  rhain  was  throwing  out  its  suckers 
some  thousand  years  before  any  root  of  German 
growth  had  been  transplanted  to  Britain,  and  even 
before  any  appreciable  transplantation  of  classical 
roots  had  been  made  into  Germany.  The  root 
rhain  (^II.  A,  282,  pairovro  be  vepQe  Kovif)  is  allied  to 
pew,  and  to  the  roots  pef,  pev,  and  pvs ',  and  Thiersch, 
from  whom  I copied,  not  only  compares  with 
rhain  the  Thuringian  r'dnen,  Ger.  regnen,  rinnen, 
and  Rhein,  but  also  hazards  riesseln,  from  pvs.  The 
derivation  struck  me  as  curious,  but  not  as  strained ; 
and  I simply  made  the  step  from  regnen  to  rain. 

Lewis  Sergeant. 

Red  Deer  (4‘^S.  ix.  428, 493.) — Robert  Hacket 
was  keeper  of  Hardwick  Park,  and  these  parks, 
according  to  Holinshed,  were  so  numerous  in  the 
middle  of  sixteenth  century  as  to  absorb  one- 
twentieth  of  the  territory  of  the  realm.  Saxton, 
c.  1580,  engraves  seven  hundred  upon  his  maps. 
It  is  probable  that  red  deer  were  common  in  Der- 
byshire in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  they  were 
so  in  other  parts  of  England.  Macaulay  in  his 
masterly  chapter  of  his  History,  describing  the 
state  of  England  in  1685,  says : — 

“ The  red  deer  were  then  as  common  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Hampshii'e  as  they  now  are  among  the  Grampian 
Hills.  On  one  occasion  Queen  Anne,  travelling  to  Ports- 
mouth, saw  a herd  of  no  less  than  five  hundred.  The  wild 
bull,  with  his  white  mane,  was  still  to  be  found  wandering 
in  a few  of  the  southern  forests.” 

According  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  red  deer  roamed 
over  the  barren  tracts  of  Bagshot  fifty  years  ago. 
The  New  Forest  contained  large  herds  down  to 
1851,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  was  deprived  of  its 
deer  about  that  time.  John  Riggot,  Jun. 
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Lee  Gibbons  (4*^  S.  ix.  232,  374.) — Me.  Pice- 
EORD  is  perhaps  not  aware  that  The  Cavalier, 
Malpas,  and  Owen  [Owain  ?]  Goch,  are  all  attri- 
buted to  Poscoe,  Jun.”  in  that  generally  cor- 
rect and  exceedingly  useful  publication,  TVie  London 
Catalogtie  of  Books,  1816-1851,  Thomas  Hodgson. 
Consequently,  some  testimony  from  Mr.  Pick- 
eord’s  claimant  would  be  acceptable  as  to  the 
authorship.  Olphar  Hamst. 

The  Plant  Basil  S.  ix.  408,  474.)— May 
I repeat  a query  asked  by  S.  W.  Tilke,  when 
describing  the  nature  and  properties  of  rue  {Ruta') 
(^Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Gout,  ^c.,  London, 
Poulter,  1834,  p.  94),  viz.:  — ‘^Can  any  botanist 
tell  the  reason  why  this  root  and  sweet  basil  will 
not  grow  near  each  other  ? ” J.  Perry. 

The  Eev.  W.  Wickenden  S.  ix.  321, 453.) 
Viator  (1)  is  unnecessarily  severe  on  the  memory 
of  this  gentleman  in  his  communication  on  p.  453. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Wickenden  should  have 
informed  Viator  (1)  that  he  was  the  ^‘Bard  of 
the  Glen,”  seeing  that  he  has  always  been  known 
in  Gloucestershire  as  the  ‘^Bard  of  the  Forest.” 
The  fifth  edition  of  his  Poems  was  published  by 
W.  Skeffington,  163,  Piccadilly,  in  1859,  and  is 
thus  dedicated : — 

“To  the  Memory  of  that  great  Benefactor  of  the 
Human  Kace,  Edward  Jenner,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  the 
following  pages  are  affectionately  inscribed  by  One  whom 
he  drew  from  obscurity,  and  whose  early  efforts  he  fos- 
tered with  kind  and  benevolent  solicitude.” 

The  author’s  preface  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  first  edition  of  my  Poems  was  printed  at  the 
office  of  the  Gloucester  Journal  in  the  year  1817.  It  was 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Dr.  Jenner, 
and  gained  much  local  notice.  The  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1823,  when  a Student  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  The  third  when  Curate  of  Mudford,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  was  printed  at  Sherborne, 
Dorsetshire,  in  1827.  The  fourth  appeared  in  London  in 
the  year  1851,  and  was  published  by  Hall  and  Vertue, 
Paternoster  Row.  I now  bring  out  a fifth,  which,  so  far 
as  I am  personally  concerned,  will  most  probably  be  the 
last.” 

Mr.  Wickenden  died  within  a year  or  two  of 
the  publication  of  this  book.  A notice  of  his 
death  appeared  in  the  Wilts  and  Gloucestershire 
Standat'd,  but  I forget  the  exact  date.  I should  not 
have  troubled  you  with  these  particulars  but  for  the 
unkind  way  in  which  Viator  (1)  refers  to  the 
^^poor  man,”  and  his  unfounded  charge  that  he 
had  become  a ‘^socialist  or  something  similar.” 

G.  H.  H. 

Definition  of  “ Genihs  ” (4^*^  S.  ix.  280,  374, 
393,  449.) — Goethe  thus  defines  it  (fTruth  and 
Poetry,  iv.  1.  19 ; vol.  xxii.  p.  379,  ed.  Stuttgart 
und  Tubingen,  1840)  : — 

“ Genie,  diejenige  Kraft  des  Menschen,  welche,  durch 
Handeln  und  Thun,  Gesetz  und  Regel  giebt.” 

Genius  is  that  power  of  man  which,  by  its  deeds  and 
actions,  gives  laws  and  rules. 


And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  idea  of  genius 
which  prevailed  in  his  time  was  the  very  opposite 
of  this,  for  it  was  thought,  as  he  says  — 

“ Wenn  einer  zu  Fusse,  ohne  recht  zu  wissen  warum 
und  wohin,  in  die  Welt  lief,  so  hiess  es  eine  Geniereise,  und 
wenn  einer  etwas  Verkehrtes  ohne  Zweck  und  Nutzen 
unternahm,  ein  Geniestreich.” 

When  any  one  rushed  into  the  world  on  foot  without 
knowing  precisely  why,  or  whither,  it  was  called  a jour- 
ney of  a genius ; and  when  any  one  undertook  some 
absurdity,  without  aim  or  advantage,  it  was  a stroke  of 
genius. 

I suspect  that  the  ancients  confined  the  idea  of 
“ inspired  genius”  to  the  poet— -the  Makar,”  as 
we  in  Scotland  used  to  call  him  in  early  times. 
Horace’s  definition  of  a poet  {Sat.  1.  4.  43)  will 
be  recollected : — 

“ Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  ht^us  honorem.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  poet  must  have 
what  Horace  calls  ingenium,  and  when  we  refer  to 
Cicero  {Fin.  v.  13),  we  find  him  define  it  to  be — 

“ Docilitas  et  memoria,  quae  fere  appellantur  uno  ingenii 
nomine:  easque  virtutes  qui  habent,  ingeuiosi  vocan- 
tur,”— 

and  elsewhere  {Tusc.  i.  33)  he  says,  of  these 
ingeniosi : — 

“ Aristoteles  quidem  ait  omnes  ingeniosos  melancho- 
licos  esse.” 

Is  not  this  docilitas  spoken  of  by  Cicero  very 
much  the  same  as  the  grande  aptitude  a la  pa- 
tience ” of  Buffon  ? Docilitas  is  the  ev/j-dOeia  of 
the  Greeks ',  and  as  to  the  character  ascribed  by 
Aristotle  to  the  ingeniosi,  it  reminds  us  of  what 
Dryden  says  of  great  wits  {Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,  pt.  I.  1.  103)  : — 

“ Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.” 

I see  in  Southgate’s  Many  Thoughts  of  Many 
Minds,  that  he  quotes  the  following  definition  of 
genius  from  Southey;  but,  like  all  his  other  quo- 
tations, without  any  precise  reference : — 

“ The  three  indispensables  of  genius  are  understanding, 
feeling,  and  perseverance.  The  three  things  that  enrich 
genius  are  contentment  of  mind,  the  cherishing  of  good 
thoughts,  and  exercising  the  memoiy.” 

C.  T.  Eamage. 

Wright’s  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish” (4^*^  S.  ix.  360,  454.) — Let  me  refer  the 
gifted  author  of  that  charming  work,  On  the  Edge 
of  the  Stortn,  to  Freytag’s  delightful  Pictures  of 
German  Life  in  the  XVth-XIXth  Centuries,  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Malcolm,  4 vols.,  London,  1862-3. 
A similar  work  for  England  is  much  wanted. 
Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  Freytag  in  our  literature. 

Q«  Q* 

‘^Not  lost,  but  gone  before  ” (4^*^  S.  ix.  103, 
373,  476.) — This  line  is  certainly  not  to  be  found 
in  Anne  Steele’s  works,  and  in  former  volumes  of 
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N.  & Q.”  instances  have  been  given  of  it  appear- 
: ing  long  before  the  period  when  she  wrote.  A 
good  modern  edition  of  her  works  was  published 
in  1863  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  under  the  title  of 
Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Poems  hy  Anne  Steele,  with 
Memoir  hy  John  Sheppard.  G.  W.  N. 

Alderley  Edge. 

Barker  and  Burford’s  Panoramas  (4**^  S.  ix:. 
435.) — In  the  handbill  quoted  byW.  C.B,,  Barker, 
jun.,  calls  his  father  “ the  inventor  of  the  pano- 
rama ” •,  and  in  Playdn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates  the 
invention  is  attributed  to  Barker,  sen,,  with  the 
; date  1788  as  that  of  the  first  exhibited,  that  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  definition  of  a pano- 
j rama  as  a bird’s-eye  view  painted  round  the 
j wall  of  a circular  building  ” is  not  correct,  the 
j form  indicated  being  rather  that  of  a diorama. 

' Considerably  before  this  date  (1788),  however, 
and  before  Barker,  sen.’s  appearance  in  any  way, 
Loutherbourg — “ J.  P.  Be  Loutherbourg,”  as  he 
wrote  himself — had  an  exhibition  of  the  panoramic 
kind;  and  is  frequently  called  by  Mr.  Thornbury 
and  others  Loutherbourg  the  Panoramist.”  I 
have  an  advertisement  of  this  artist’s  cut  out  of 
■ a London  paper  of  the  date  of  1783,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  exact  copy  : — 

^ “ Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

“ Mr.  De  Loutherbourg  desires  to  return  his  most 
I grateful  thanks  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  for  the  very 
I flattering  manner  they  have  patronized  his  exhibition  by 
I honouring  him  with  their  company  in  many  brilliant  and 
i crowded  audiences,  and  finding  it  impossible  from  a variety 
! of  engagements,  he  is  under,  to  continue  it  but  for  a very 
j short  time,  gives  this  notice  before  he  finally  closes  it, 
that  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  at  large,  he  has 
i altered  the  plan  of  the  room,  and  divided  the  back  seats 
: from  the  front ; the  first  rows  will  be  at  the  usual  price 
of  5s.,  the  other  seats  at  2s.  Qd. 

“ The  future  evenings  of  exhibiting  will  be  Mondays, 

I Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. — To  begin  at  Eight  o’clock 
[ precisel3^ 

“ The  entertainment  of  the  Eidophusicou  as  usual.” 

The  meaning  of  this  advertisement,  which  is 
very  peculiar  in  its  punctuation,  seems  to  be  to 
I apprise  the  “public  at  large”  of  the  chance  of 
seeing  something  at  half-a-crown,  hitherto  visited 
by  the  “nobility  and  gentry”  at  five  shillings. 
But  what  this  something  was  it  does  not  inform 
us.  The  “ Eidophusicon,”  mentioned  at  the  end, 
seems  to  be  in  addition  to  the  principal  subject  of 
- the  exhibition,  as  it  is  stated  to  go  on  as  usual. 

I From  the  derivation  of  the  word  we  may  suppose 
i;  this  addition  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  dissol- 
! ' ving  views,  yet  in  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Biogra- 
y phy,  I find  it  identified  with  the  panorama.  In 
i that  work  he  is  thus  entered : — 

“Lutherburg  (or  Loutherbourg),  Philippe  Jacques  [a 
I mistake  : it  should  be  Jacques  Philippe  de  L.],  French 
I painter  ; b.  31  Oct.  1740  ; came  to  London  ; employed  by 
Garrick  1771;  invented  ‘ Eidophysicon  ’ (panoramas); 
exhibited  1782,”  &c. 


Perhaps  some  of  your  readers — W.  C.  B,,  G.  J. 
Norman,  Dr.  Gattt,  or  any  other  who  takes  an 
interest  in  a somewhat  important  question  in  the 
history  of  the  arts — can  explain  these  discrepan- 
cies and  say  what  Barker,  sen.,  really  did,  and 
what  Loutherbourg’s  exhibition  really  was.  I 
for  one  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

William  B.  Scott. 

Bellevue  House,  Chelsea. 

Epitaph  on  a Farrier  (d***  S,  ix.  420.)— This 
epitaph,  given  by  Mr.  Bates,  is  likewise  to  be 
found  in  South  Kilworth  churchyard,  co.  Leices- 
ter. W.  T.  T.  D. 

Burns  and  Keble  (4*^*  S.  ix.  158,  285,  329, 
475.) — Let  me  thank  Mr.  Middleton  for  the  ad- 
dition made  to  the  list  of  authorities,  and  at  the 
same  time  mention  one  more,  which  refers  to  a 
period  of  existence  identical  with  that  to  which 
Mr.  Keble’s  lines  allude.  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  in 
his  Spiritual  Exercises,  has — 

“ Dans  le  ciel,  les  larmes  sont  essuyees  : Ahsterget  Deus 
omnem  lacrymam  ah  oculis  eorum  (Apoc.  vii.  17).  Seule- 
ment  on  s’y  souvient  des  peines  passdes ; mais  ce  souvenir 
est  pour  les  elus  ,une  partie  de  la  beatitude  : chacun  d’eux, 
comme  autrefois  le  Prophete,  s’applaudit  de  ses  epreuves 
qui  ne  sont  plus.  Chacun  d’eux  se  dit : Heureuses  tri- 
bulations qui  sont  maintenant  paj^ees  d’un  poids  immense 
de  gloire  ....  Lcetati  sumus  pro  diehus  quihus  nos  humi- 
liasti,  annis  quihus  vidimus  mala.  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  15.) — Man- 
rese,  ou  les  Exercices  Spirituels  de  S.  Ignace,  p.  318. 
Lyon  et  Paris,  1869. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  following  passage  from  Spenser’s  Faery 
Queene  seems  to  be  parallel  to  the  quotation 
‘‘Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ” : — 

“ What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  have. 

That  makes  frail  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  wave  ? 

Is  not  short  pain  well  borne  that  brings  long  ease, 
And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 

Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas. 

Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please.” 

Book  i.  canto  9,  ver.  40. 

Ellis  Eight. 

Sugar- and-Water  Bat  (4‘^  S.  ix.  447.)  — 
Old  INIrs.  Barton,  who  kept  a dame’s  school  at 
Cowbridge  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1866,  used 
regularly  to  take  the  children  on  Holy  Thursday 
to  drink  sugar-and- water  at  the  Bowman’s  Well. 
I find  there  was  a superstition  that  all  who  drank 
sugar-and-water  there  on  that  day  w^ould  be  pro- 
tected from  evil  spirits  for  twelve  months.  Some 
time  ago  a medical  man  thought  he  would  try  the 
recipe,  but  not  feeling  certain  wliat  effect  on  his 
constitution  the  unusual  mixture  would  have, 
thought  it  prudent  to  drink  a whole  bottle  of 
brandy  at  the  well  afterwards.  In  the  end  — 
spirits  killed  hinri 

I think  it  probable  that  originally  this  annual 
pilgrimage  was  made  to  “Our  Lady’s  Well,” 
which  is  in  the  next  field,  and  in  time  got  trans- 
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ferred  to  tlie  Bowman’s  Well  in  consequence  of 
the  marked  superiority  of  its  water.  Gr.  M.  T. 

^^Laikd  of  Colliehill”  (4^^*  S.  ix.  360.) — 
Robert  Meldrum  of  Colliehill  and  Patrick  Mel- 
drum,  his  son,  are  among  the  witnesses  to  a deed 
of  presentation  by  Andrew  Meldrum  of  Fyvie  to 
the  Chaplainry  of  St.  Ninian  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  in  favour  of  Andrew  King, 
dated  1593.  C.  E.  D. 

ScTJTAEiTJS  (4^^*  S.  ix.  446.) —This  office  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  same  as  the  Scutellarius,  the 
officer  charged  with  the  care  of  the  scutellse, 
which  were  delivered  to  the  novice  on  taking  pos- 
session of  his  cell.  The  Scutellae  are  mentioned 
in  Chron.  Mon.  Ahingd.,  ed.  Stevenson,  Rolls’  Ser. 
vol.  ii.  p.  322  ; the  Scutellarius,”  ihid,  ii.  p.  339. 
In  vol.  i.  p.  89,  Scutum  rotundum  ” is  apparently 
a dish.  Ed.  Maeshall. 

“In  Hot  Watee”  (4^'^  S.  ix.  483,)— Will 
C.  T.  B.  allow  me  to  call  his  attention  to  a paral- 
lel, though  not  exactly  similar  phrase,  more  an- 
cient by  above  two  hundred  years  ? John  Husee 
writes  to  his  mistress,  Lady  Lisle,  June  22, 
1537:  — 

“ I can  get  no  conserve  dishes,  for  those  that  my  Lady 
Fitzwilliam  hath  came  out  of  Levaunt ; howbeit,  if  they 
be  to  be  hadd,  I will  have  of  them,  or  it  shall  cost  me  hot 
water.” — Lisle  Papers,  vol.  xi.,  art.  100. 

From  the  manner  of  use,  it  would  seem  that 
the  phrase  was  then  common  j at  least,  so  far  as 
the  synonym  of  hot  water  for  quarrelling. 

Heementedde. 

The  King  op  Smokees  : Me.  Klaes  S.  ix. 
466.) — Persons  interested  in  this  subject  would 
do  well  to  look  at  Cope’s  Tobacco  Plant  for  June. 

Chthbeet  Bede. 

A Welsh  Baed,  1541  (4‘^  S.  ix.  494.) — This 
is  neither  the  first  nor  the  only  instance  of  send- 
ing prophets  to  prison  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
Anthony  Waite,  writing  in  or  about  1536,  says  — 

“ It  is  rumoured  among  the  people  that  one  should  be 
committed  unto  the  Towre  by  cause  he  hath  said  that 
this  mouth  shall  be  rayn3’'e  and  full  of  wete,  the  next 
monethe  deathe,  and  the  third  warres ; there  to  be 
kept  until!  experience  may  entrj’^st  us  the  truth  of  his 
prophecy.” — Lisle  Papers,  vol.  xiv.  art.  20. 

Heementetjde. 

“ Oss  ” OE  “ Oese  ” S.  ix.  404,  492.) — Your 
correspondent  who  spells  this'  familiar  provin- 
cialism orse,  must  surely  be  a southerner,  or  he 
would  scarcely  have  put  an  r where  r is  none. 
The  Lancashire  pronunciation  is  rather  longer- 
drawn  than  OSS,  and  more  resembles  atuse,  sounded 
like  the  name  Dawson.  I have  heard  it,  how- 
ever, in  all  varieties  of  length.  It  signifies  to  try 
or  attempt : “ I’se  ne’er  awse,”  i.  e.  I should  never 
attempt  it.  “ Did  he  do  so-and-so  ? ” “ Well,  he 
awsed” — he  tried,  but  evidently  failed.  Northern 
ers  are  greatly  amused  by  the  impertinent  intru- 


sion of  poor  letter  r into  the  phonetic  spelling  of 
spellers  born  south  of  the  Trent.  My  risible! 
nerves  used  to  be  tried  in  my  childhood,  by  the 
direction  of  my  Italian  grammar,  that  I must 
sound  the  letter  a as  ah  or  ar.  The  result  of 
carrying  it  out  would  have  agonised  a Florentine,  j 
as  well  as  Heemenxehde.  j 

A Suicide  (4‘*'  S.  ix.  320,  452.)— See  the  same  i 
idea — a man  commits  suicide  because,  firstly,  one  i 
was  obliged  always  to  be  winding  up  one’s  watch ; i 
secondly,  that  London  was  too  small ; thirdly,  i 
that  it  therefore  wanted  variety ; and  fourthly,  | 
that  there  was  too  much  dust  in  it — in  the  story 
of  Parkle’s  friend  “ in  chambers,”  one  of  the  arti- 
cles in  Dickens’s  Uncommercial  Traveller. 

Nepheite.  i 

When  weee  Spanish  Onions  inteoduced  i 
into  England  ? S.  ix.  484.) — If  Heemen- 
teude  means  the  Allium  magicum,  it  is  stated  in 
Donn’s  Hortus  Cantabrigimsis  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  England  in  1596.  F.  C.  H. 

^t^ctlIanc0UiS.  I 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC.  | 

History  of  Hertfordshire,  containing  an  Account  of  the  \ 
Descents  of  the  various  Manors,  Pedigrees  of  Families  \ 
connected  with  the  County,  Antiquities,  Local  Customs,  \ 
§-c.  Chief  y compiled  from  Original  MSS.  in  the  Re-  | 
cord  Office  and  British  Museum,  Parochial  Registers,  ! 
Local  Archives,  and  Collections  in  possession  of  Pri-  \ 
vate  Families.  Parts  III.  and  IV.  Hundred  of  Ed-  | 
wimtree.  By  John  Edwin  Cussans.  (Hotten.) 

After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  causes  notlikelj’-  again  , 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  progress  of  his  work,  Mr.  I 
Cussans  has  resumed  the  publication  of  this  new  and  ' 
handsome  contribution  to  our  county  history.  Two  out  j 
of  the  eight  hundreds  into  which  the  county  is  divided  | 
are  completed  ; and  we  do  not  know  that  we  can  more  i 
effectually  draw  attention  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Cussans’s  j 
labours  than  by  enumerating  the  parishes  which  are  i 
described  in  his  account  of  the  Hundreds  of  Braughing  j 
and  Edwinstree.  They  are  Albur}',  Austen,  Aspenden,  j 
Barkway,  Barley,  Bishop-Stortford,  Braughing,  Buck- 
land,  Eastwick,  Gilston,  Much  Hadham,  Little  Hadham,  j 
Great  and  Little  Hormead,  Hunsdon,  Layston,  Meesdon,  1 
Brent,  Furneaux,  and  Stocking  Pelham,  Sawbridgworth,  j 
Staudon.  Stanstead  Abbots,  Thbrlej’-,  Th rocking,  Thun- 
dridge.  Ware,  West  Mell  and  Widford.  The  “ Hundred 
of  Odsey  ” is  at  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  verj’- 
shortl3%  The  impression  is  limited  to  three  hundred  i 
copies,  of  which  seventj'-five  are  on  large  paper,  which  is  : 
in  a great  measui'e  a guarantee  for  its  increasing  value. 

Pre-Historic  Phases ; or.  Introductory  Essays  on  Pre- 
Historic  Archceohgy.  By  Hodder  M.  Westropp,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Handbook  of  Archaeology.”  With 
Illustrations.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

Though  of  very  recent  origin,  Pre-Historic  Archaeology 
Which,  as  our  author  reminds  us,  has  been  well  defined 
as  “ the  history  of  men  and  things  that  have  no  history  ” 
has  made  rapid  progress,  whether  we  look  to  the  scientific 
results  which  have  been  obtained,  or  the  hold  which  it  is 
gaining  upon  public  favour.  To  the  many  who  desire  to 
know  what  sermons  there  are  in  these  stone  implements, 
and  other  remains  of  similar  character,  Mr.  Westropp’s 
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volume,  with  its  numerous  illustrations,  many  original 
and  manj*^  contributed  by  brother  archaeologists,  furnishes 
a pleasant  and  instructive  answer. 

The  Prussian  Race  ethnologically  considered ; to  which  is 
appended  an  Account  of  the  Bombardment  of  the  Mu- 
seum of*  Natural  History^  ^c.,  by  the  Prussians  in 
January,  1871.  By  Jean-Louis  Armand  de  Quatrefages, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Ethnology  at  the  Museum,  &c.  Translated  by  Isabella 
Innes.  (Virtue.) 

Everybody  must  sympathize  with  the  author  of  this 
little  volume  and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  who  reads  his  painful  account  of  the  destruction 
which  the  shells  of  the  Prussians  efiected  in  the  scene  of 
their  studies.  With  the  convictions  which  he  entertains, 
that  this  bombardment  was  intentional,  M.  de  Quatre- 
fages must  be  more  than  a man  if  he  could  discuss  with 
perfect  impartiality  the  ethnology  of  the  race  of  his  be- 
siegers ; and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  his  con- 
tention that,  ethnologically  speaking,  Prussia  is  almost 
entirely  a foreigner  in  Germany,  or,  as  he  quotes  from 
M.  Godron,  “ the  Prussians  are  neither  Germans  nor 
Slaves.  The  Prussians  are  Prussians.”  The  work  is  one 
of  curious  interest,  and  ably  translated. 

! History  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  A Lecture  delivered  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple.  JBy  William  Forsyth, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,LL.D.,  Treasurer  of  the  Inn.  Printed  at  the 
Request  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench.  (Murray.) 
Seeing  how  much  fKe  profession,  of  which  the  author 
' of  this  pleasant  lecture  is  a distinguished  ornament,  has 
to  do  with  ancient  writings,  the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
jj  course  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  well  suited  to  his 
i auditors.  The  theme  is  a large  one,  but  in  a small  com- 
ll  pass  its  most  salient  points  are  so  well  brought  out  and 
i pleasantly  illustrated,  that  it  is  no  wonder  ■ those  who 
|{  heard  the  lecture  wished  to  see  it  in  print. 

|i  The  School  Boards.  Our  Educational  Parliament,  1872. 
|ii  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Robert  Henry  Mair,  Editor  of 
?;  “ Debrett’s  House  of  Commons,”  &c.  (Dean  & Son.) 

|j  Education  is  the  great  social  question  of  our  day.  Par- 
k|  liament  votes  liberally  in  support  of  it ; rates  are  levied 
l and  public  subscriptions  contributed  to  an  enormous 
I;  amount,  and  we  see  for  the  first  time  the  system  of  com- 
P pulsory  education  in  full  work.  To  whom  this  work  has 
I been  entrusted  is  therefore  a question  of  no  slight  import- 
ance. Mr.  Mair’s  volume  supplies  the  answer.  It  con- 
I tains  a List  of  all  the  Boroughs  and  Parishes  which  have 
elected  School  Boards,  and  the  names  of  those  so  elected  ; 
and  that  information  is  supplemented  by  biographical 
sketches  of  the  several  members.  The  result  is  one  of 
those  useful  volumes  which  eventually  become  indispens- 
able as  a companion  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Clergy,  and  Law 
I Lists,.  Medical  Directory,  &c. 

I Works  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham.  Volume  II.  (A.  & C. 

; Black,  Edinburgh.) 

The  second  volume  of  this  new  and  very  cheap  edition 
lis  now  before  us.  It  contains  the  “ Men  of  Letters  of  the 
Time  of  George  III.,”  and  is  furnished  with  a good  Index. 
Next  month  we  are  promised  the  first  series  of  historical 
Isketches  of  the  statesmen  of  the  same  period. 

History  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries,  with  Notices  of  Niths- 
' dale,  Annandale,  and  the  Western  Border.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  William  McDowall, 
Author  of  “ Burns  in  Dumfriesshire,”  &c.  Parts  I.  to  V. 

1 (A.  &.  C.  Black.) 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  McDowall,  a gentleman  favour- 
ibly  known  from  his  connection  with  the  local  press, 
lyailed  himself  of  the  facilities  which  his  position  afforded 
lim,  and  of  the  information  so  acquired,  to  publish  a 


history  of  Dumfries.  The  work  was  received  so  favour- 
ably that  a second  edition  has  been  called  for.  This  will 
be  completed  in  twelve  monthly  parts,  five  of  which  are 
now  ready.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revising  and  enlarging  the  work,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  burgh  history  will  be  brought  down  to  the 
close  of  1871. 

Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places.  With  a Vocabu- 
lary o f the  Roots  out  of  which  Names  of  Places  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are  formed.  By  Flavell  Edmunds. 

New  Edition.  (Longmans.) 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  commendation  which  we  were 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  this  work,  on  its  first  appearance, 
justified  by  the  general  voice  of  the  reading  public.  This 
new  edition  is  not  only  thoroughly  revised,  but  contains 
the  result  of  Mr.  Edmunds’  inquiries  into  two  questions 
of  great  philological  and  antiquarian  interest,  namely, 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  Cymric  and  Gaelic 
branches  of  the  original  Celtic  tongue  ; and  the  theory 
of  the  existence  of  a population  in  these  islands  anterior 
to  the  Britons. 

Death  of  Sir  Thomas  E.  Winnington,  Bart. — 
We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  share  the  deep 
regret  with  which  we  announce  the  death  of  this  amiable 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  to  whom  these  columns 
have  been  indebted  for  many  interesting  and  suggestive 
communications.  The  manuscript  treasures  at  Stanford 
Court  were  alwa5^s  placed  by  him  at  the  use  of  scholars 
or  learned  societies ; and  the  Camden  Society,  of  which 
he  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  council,  was  in- 
debted to  him,  among  other  kindnesses,  for  two  of  the 
most  important  publications  issued  by  it,  namely,  the  Roll 
of  the  Household  Expenses  of  Richard  de  Swinfeld,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  1289-90,  so  admirably  edited  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Webb;  and  Dinghy’’ s History  from  Marble, 
which  was  (with  its  innumerable  drawings  of  ancient 
remains  reproduced  in  fac-simile  by  photo-lithography) 
edited  with  great  care  by  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols  — one 
of  the  most  curious  books  yet  produced  by  any  of  the 
publishing  societies.  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  died 
on  Sunday  last,  the  16th  instant,  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Palgrave  has  in  the  press  a volume  of 
essays  on  Eastern  subjects,  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan.  “Eastern  Christians,”  from  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  some  articles  on  Mahometanism  in  the  Levant, 
will  form  part  of  the  book. 


BOOKS  WANTED. 

Circumstances  have  led  us,  after  some  consideration, 
to  adopt  in  this  departznent  of  “ N.  &,  Q.”  similar  regula- 
tions to  those  in  force  with  our  cotemporaries,  from  one 
of  whom  we  borrow,  with  a few  alterations,  the  following 
memorandum : — 

“ Subscribers  are  requested  to  observe  the  following 
rules,  any  infraction  of  which  will  cause  the  rejection  of 
their  list — 1.  No  list  should  include  more  than  three 
books.  2.  The  list  should  be  written  plainly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ‘ Wants’  are  printed,  each  book  occupying 
but  one  line.  3.  No  books  which  have  been  advertised 
for  in  any  other  publication,  or  recently  in  this,  are  ad- 
missible, 4.  Catalogues  wanted  or  hooks  bearing  upon 
specific  subjects,  mentioned  generally,  and  not  by  name, 
or  more  books  than  three,  or  books  advertised  for  else- 
where, or  recently  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  must  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  each  article,  and  stamps  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher with  the  list. 

“The  Editor  holds  himself  at  liberty  to  rejector  leave 
out  any  book  or  list  he  may  think  proper.  No  corre- 
spondence will  be  entered  into  with  any  person  whose 
wants  may  have  been  omitted.” 
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BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUIIeS 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  : — 

British  Quarterly  Eeview.  Nos.  81  and  83. 

Davenart’s  Works. 

Colmar’s  Normardy. 

Book  or  Railway  Traffic,  by  Houghton. 

Plattrbr  or  the  Blow-pipe. 

PiSHERMAR  IR  NORWAY,  by  W.  H.  Newland. 

- Scrope’s  Days  of  Salmor  Fishirg.  1st  Edition,  with  coloured 
Plates. 

Stud  Book,  by  Cecil. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten,  74  and  75,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W. 

Pickwick  Papers,  1837.  Clean  Copy. 

Dibdir’s  Decameror.  3 Vols. 

: Bibliographical  Tour.  3 Vols. 

Freemasorry.  Any  old  Works  on  the  subject. 

Hurter’s  Dorcaster.  2 Vols.  fol. 

Ormerod’s  Cheshire.  3 Vols  fol. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Astroromical'  Register.  Early  Vols. 

Illuminated  or  English  Manuscripts. 

Old  Scrap  Books  and  Collections  of  Prints', 

Wanted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 
Hackney,  E. 

Seventeenth  century  Newspapers,  particularly  the  Mercnrius  Democri- 
tus. I have  No.  80  of  this  journal,  which  is  dated  Nov.  2,  1653. 

Early  Playing  Cards. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  The  Elms,  lilting,  Maldon. 
Picker’s  Poems.  2 Volumes. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Grant,  3,  Bath  Place,  Portobello  by  Edinburgh. 


t0  Corrp^|j0iTtfent0. 

Lord  Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors.” — 
Lord  Brougham  applied  to  this  work  on  its  announcement 
what  had  before  been  said  of  the  biographies  of  the  notori- 
ous Curll — ‘■‘‘They  added  a neiv  terror  to  deaths 

C.  Ogilvy  (Bournemouth). — What  is  usually  called  the 
Christian  name,  is  known  among  the  Jews  as  the  first 
name. 

R.  A.  (St.  James’s  Club.)  — For  the  anecdote  of  Diogenes’’ 
lantern  see  “N.  & Q.”  3*’'^  S.  vii.  368. 

Benedict  will  find  all  he  wishes  to  know  in  The  His- 
tory and  Poetry  of  Finger  Rings,  by  Charles  Edward, 
1855.  . 

John  Reynolds  (Meath). — The  office  of  Pincerna,  or 
king’s  cup-bearer,  was  common  to  the  household  of  the  kings 
of  all  nations,  and  is  evidently  of  Eastern  origin  (^Nehe- 
miah  i.  11).  In  Scotland,  not  only  the  monarch,  but  also 
the  more  potent  churchmen,  had  their  cup-bearers. 

H.  P. — Anticipated. 

C.  D.  L. — Your  note,  we  fear,  is  “ too  detailed”  for  our 
columns. 

Errata. — 4‘^  S.  ix.  p.  452,  col.  ii.  line  9,  for  “ The 
Eastern  News  ” read  “ The  Eastern  Morning  News  ” ; 
p.  483,  col.  i.  line  21  from  bottom,  5^o re  “ Draught  = 
Move”  re«of  “ Chaucer  : ‘Detheof  Blaunche’  (4*^^  S.  ix. 
465)  ” ; p.  489,  col.  ii.  line  21  from  bottom,ybr  “ from  my- 
ffan-wy”  read  “from  pronoun  my  200.6.  ff an- wy.” 

NOTICE. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  w^e  can  make  no  exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c7.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6ci.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— .Improved  quality,  2s. 6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6cf.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (fire 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6«f.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  . Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies, from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  (td. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  forhuill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  writing  pro- 
perties  A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 

Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  & COOPER,  Manufacturers  and  Sole  Vendors, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


w, 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS, 

• Theological  and  Miscellaneous,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on 


application. 

32,  Tabernacle  Walk  (near  Finsbury  Square),  London,  E.C. 


WHERE  DO  YOU  BUY  YOUR  BOOKS? 

Get  them  at  20  per  cent.  DISCOUNT  off  the  published  prices 
from  the  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  BOOK  SOCIETY,  18,  Castle  Street 
East,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Catalogues  gratis. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Su:^eon-Dentist,  62,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 


entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAli 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures.  They  so  resemblei 
the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  closest! 
observer.  This  method  does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots,  or|| 
any  painful  operation ; will  support  and  preserve  loose  teeth,  and  is' 
guaranteed  to  restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth 
stopped  and  rendered  sound  and  useful  in  mastication. 

52,  Fleet  Street.  At  home  from  10  till  5.  Consultations  free. 


French,  9,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Established  A.D.  1810. 


G 


LBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 


CHUBCH  FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES, 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,' &c.  &c. 


A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


Manila  cigars.—messrs.  venning  & co, 

of  14,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a Consignment  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes  of  500  each. 
Price  21. 10s.  per  box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  6d, 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1872. 


CONTEXTS.— No.  235.. 

NOTES:  — Tlie  Livery  Collar  of  Esses,  527  — Comic  Perio- 
dicals, 52S  — A General  Literary  Index : Index  of  Authors : 
Venerable  Bede,  529  — A Parody  on  “ Childe  Harold,”  531 
— To  my  Deare  ffriend,  H.  T.  E.,  on  receiving  his  Opvs 
Magnvm  'de  Campanis,  Ib.  — An  Old  Volume  of  MS.  Poems 
— Sir  John  Lubbock  on  “PelisCatus”  — The  Origin  of 
the  Eccentric  Method  of  Turning  — History  repeating 
itself  — Gold  Mining  in  Prance  — Centenarianism  — Blast- 
ing Rocks  first  introduced  — A Parallel  — Font  at  Cat- 
terick  Church,  531. 

^ QUERIES : — Dr.  Dee’s  Mathematical  Preface,  533— Anony- 
[ mous  — Ar-nuts  — Admiral  Bligh  — Coffins  — Etchings  by 

the  Smiths  of  Chichester — French  Literature  — Sir  Ni- 
cholas Fuller  — Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  — 
Mrs.  M.  Holford  — Iceland  — Inigo  Jones  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  — Ancient  Marriage  La-vv  — Match  Tax  Bill  — 
John  Morrison,  A.B.C.D  — “ Orlando  Purioso  ” — The  Par- 
liament Oak  — Quotations  vranted  — Sheen  Priory— “ The 
Times,”  its  First  Leading  Article—"  Tipped  me  the  Wink” 
— Tyke,  Tike,  531;. 

REPLIES  ‘ — “ Man  proposeth,  God  disposeth,”  537  — Napo- 
: leon  at  Waterloo,  538  — Dogs  buried  at  the  Feet  of  Bishops, 

I Ib.  — “ Wallingers,”  510  — “ Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle 

Ages”  — “Why  are  they  shut ?”— Napoleon  onboard 
the  Northumberland  — Oaken  Architecture  — Touching 
Glasses  when  drinking  Healths  — The  Letters  of  St.  Igna- 
I tins  — “ England  expects  every  Man,”  &c.  — The  Red 
Cross,  Hereford,  a Misnomer — An  Authentic  Document 
— Ladies  on  Horseback  — Oliphant  Barony  — “ Gutta 
cavat  Lapidem  ” — John  Wesley’s  Footprints  — “ Stell 
Tilt  Family  — Ninon  de  I’Enclos  and  Diane  de  Poictiers— 
Stockton  — Bronze  Head  found  at  Bath  — Porpoise  and 
Salmon,  &c.,  541. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


THE  LIVERY  COLLAR  OF  ESSES. 

‘‘  N.  & Q,”  has  heretofore  contained  many 
speculations  upon  this  ancient  badge  of  honour 
and  allegiance  j speculations  pursued  until  the 
Editor  considered  that  his  readers,  as  well  as  him- 
self, were  thoroughly  bored  with  them.  I trust, 
however,  he  will  permit  me  to  put  in  a caveat  to 
a new  and  strange  theory  lately  promulgated  in 
one  of  the  works  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls’  Series. 
It  occurs  in  vol.  ii.  ^p.  390'  of  the  Official  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Bekynton,  Secretary  to  King 
Henry  VI.  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  edited 
by  George  Williams,  B.I).,  1872.  In  these  letters 
the  ‘‘  devisa  seu  liberatura  nostra  de  collera  ” is 
twice  mentioned : first  (i.  39)  as  conferred  in  1440 
upon  Angelo  Gattola,  a gentleman  of  the  Pope’s 
household,  who  had  brought  the  cardinal’s  hat 
for  Archbishop  Kemp ; and  again  (i.  216)  in  a 
letter  dated  1437,  as  having  been  formerly  be- 
stowed on  Henry  Vorrat,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
Dantzick.  These  passages  give  rise  to  no  fewer 
than  three  entries  in  the  editor’s  Glossary  of 
Rare  Words  and  Index  of  Places  less  commonly 
known,”  viz. : — 

“ Collera,  i.  216  ; collar  of  Esses,  i.  e.  of  SS.,  a de- 
coration given  to  foreign  envoys.  Instituted  by  Henry  V. 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  See  Introduction, 
p.  XXX.  note.” 


“Devisa,  i.  39,  216;  a badge  or  device,  e.  g.  of  an 
order  of  knighthood.” 

“ Liberata,  also  Liberatura,  i.  39,  316 ; livery  or 
uniform  (of  dress).” 

In  explaining  that  the  king’s  collar  was  the 
Collar  of  Esses,  the  editor  performs  his  proper 
duty : and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  adding 
that  it  was  a decoration  given  to  foreign  envoys, 
for  his  text  proves  as  much.  But  when  he  posi- 
tively affirms  that  it  was  ‘instituted  by  Henry  V. 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,”  he  is  pro- 
mulgating a statement  as  incorrect  as  it  is  per- 
fectly new.  It  appears  in  his  note  (p.  xxx.)  that 
Mr.  Williams  falls  into  this  error  by  misinter- 
preting the  import  of  a passage  quoted  by  Favyn, 
in  his  History  of  Knighthood,  from  the  chronicler 
Juvenal  desIJrsins — “ II  leur  donna  conge  de  por- 
ter un  collier  seme  de  lettres  S.  de  son  ordre  ” ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  King  Henry  V.  gave  leave  to 
those  who  went  with  him  to  Agincourt  to  wear 
his  livery  collar.  The  chronicler  states  at  the 
same  time  that  the  king  ennobled  them  all,  if 
they  were  not  nobles  already — a statement  which 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  History  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  discredits  as  being  highly  improbable ; 
but  which  appears  to  havQ  been  founded  upon 
the  permission  which  (see  Rymer,  ix.  457)  was 
actually  granted  by  Henry  V. — not  before,  but 
two  years  after  the  battle — that  those  who  had 
borne  coat-armure  at  Agincourt  should  not  be 
required  to  prove  any  earlier  title  to  it.  Shake- 
speare’s extravagant  version  of  the  same  incident 
will  be  remembered;  but  for  an  impartial  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  evidence,  I may  refer  to  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine  for  March  1843,  p.  258. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  any  reader  of 
the  date  of  the  field  of  Agincourt,  fought  in  1415 ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  correction  of  Mr. 
Williams,  that  there  exist  very  numerous  records, 
both  historical  and  monumental,  of  the  Collar  of 
Esses  throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  that  is, 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  before  Agincourt.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  letter  S was  the 
device,  and  the  Collar  of  Esses  the  livery,  of 
Henry  IV.  whilst  he  was  as  yet  only  Earl  of 
Derby ; and  further,  I distinctly  believe  that  this 
was  originally  the  device  of  his  father  John  of 
Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  I have  now  for  many 
yearn  taken  it  to  be  the  initial  of  Senescludlus,  or 
Steward  of  England,  the  high  office  of  John  of 
Ghent;  and,  though  I have  found  no  absolute 
proof  of  this  interpretation,  I have  met  with 
nothing  to  contravert  it.  As  early  as  1394  we 
find  King  Richard  H.  wearing  the  collar  of  his 
good  uncle  the  Duke  of  Guienne  and  Lancaster, 
and  that  on  authority  no  less  substantial  than  the 
rolls  of  Parliament,  and  a window  that  existed 
near  the  duke’s  monument  in  the  old  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul’s  seems  to  show  the  collar  to  have  been 
the  Collar  of  Esses.  I may  refer  to  a summary 
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of  my  arguments  on  this  point  in  N.  & Q./’  2“*^ 
S.  ii.  330. 

May  I take  this  opportunity  to  add  that,  from 
the  year  1842,  when  I compiled  a series  of  articles 
upon  Livery  Collars  — which  was  published  in 
the  Gentlemmi^s  Magazine^  hut  left  incomplete — 
I have  continually  collected  fresh  materials  for 
their  further  illustration,  and  that  I still  hope  at 
some  time  to  arrange  them. 

It  is  a misfortune  that  occasional  writers  on 
the  Livery  Collar  of  Esses  should  generally  say  too 
much,  either  theorising  themselves,  or  adopting 
too  hastily  the  inconsiderate  and  often  refuted 
notions  of  their  predecessors  j and  that  they 
usually  confuse  and  misunderstand  the  words  order 
and  livery.  In  this  case  Mr.  Williams  has  in  each 
of  the  above  articles  of  his  glossary  erred  in  saying 
too  much.  A badge  may  belong  to  an  order 
of  knighthood,”  in  the  modern  sense  of  an  order  \ 
hut  the  Collar  of  Esses  was  not  a badge  of  knight- 
hood, being  worn  (in  silver,  ungilt, ) by  esquires  \ 
as  it  is  still  by  the  heralds  of  arms,  and  the  Ser- 
jeants of  the  royal  household. 

Again,  a ‘‘  livery,”  though  in  modern  accepta- 
tion usually  applied  to  a “ uniform  of  dress,”  was 
not  in  ancient  times  necessarily  an  article  of 
dress,  or  necessarily  a uniform.  There  were 
liveries  of  meat  and  drink,  as  well  as  liveries  of 
robes  or  hoods,  of  collars  or  badges. 

Perhaps  I may  be  permitted  further  to  point 
out,  though  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  French  ordre.,  in  its  original  acceptation, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  liheratura  and  our  English  livery ; but  that 
sense  is  altogether  different  to  the  meaning  which 
has  more  recently  attached,  both  in  French  and 
in  English,  to  an  order  of  knighthood.  The  latter 
answers  to  the  French  societe  or  fraternite,  and  to 
our  co7npany  or  brotherhood.  It  is  tantamount  to 
the  religious  orders  of  monks  or  friars.  An  order 
of  knighthood  comprehends  a company  or  frater- 
nity of  knights;  whereas  the  wearers  of  the 
Collars  of  Esses,  whether  knights  or  esquires, 
were  no  fraternity  or  society  at  all,  but  individuals 
wearing  the  royal  ordre,  or  livery,  in  token  of 
their  personal  allegiance  or  obligation  to  the 
sovereign  whose  ensign  it  was.  Since  I wrote 
before  to  & Q.”  on  this  subject,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Victoria  Cross  has  furnished  a modern 
parallel.  The  recipients  of  that  decoration  do  not 
thereby  become  knights ; they  constitute  no  order 
or  fraternity ; they  merely  individually  receive  a 
personal  decoration  of  honour,  answering  to  what 
our  old  writers  called  in  Latin  signum  or  stigma^ 
and  in  English  a toke^i  or  badge.  The  pattern  of 
the  badge  itself  is  uniform,  and  thus  it  corre- 
sponds completely  with  an  old  livery  or  ordre ; but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  equestrian  order,  or 
order  of  knighthood. 

John  Gough  Nichols. 


COMIC  PERIODICALS.* 

Me.  Payner’s  useful  list  of  comic  publications 
will  doubtless  receive  additions.  I willingly  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  them.  The  records  of  the 
old  Stamp  Office  should  be  consulted  to  make  it 
quite  complete.  The  law  required  all  periodicals 
to  be  registered  there  under  heavy  penalties  for 
default.  The  registrar  also  collected  two  copies  of 
each  number — one  for  his  own  files,  and  another 
for  the  British  Museum.  The  omitted  comic  papers 
which  I remember  are  — 

The  John  Bull,  started  by  Theodore  Hook.  Bein^ 
under  the  patronage  of  “ the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe," 
it  was  coarse  as  well  as  comic. 

The  Literary  Humbug;  or.  Weekly  Take-in  (about 
1823),  was  issued  by  Jaspar  Judge  fresh  from  a horse- 
whipping (for  which  he  obtained  handsome  damages)  for 
certain  uncomplimentary  paragraphs  he  had  written  as 
editor  of  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle  on  one  of  the  Berke- 
leys. He  also  originated 

The  Thief,  made  up  of  clippings,  chiefly  facetious,  from 
other  journals.  Prosecuted  for  piracy,  it  soon  died. 

A Monthly  Comic  Magazine  (about  1835),  edited  by 
H.  Mayhew,  illustrated  by  Seymour,  and  published  by 
W.  Kidd. 

The  Tin  Trumpet,  by  Tom  Dibdin. 

Chat  of  the  Week,  written  entirely  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
One  of  the  earliest  ventures  of  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  Town.  Not  Renton  Nicholson’s,  but  its  prototype, 
Molloy  Westmacott’s  Town.  For  almost  a year  before 
this  newspaper  appeared,  the  public  were  mystified  by 
the  words  The  Town  constantly  blazoned  in  big  letters- 
in  all  the  newspapers  and  upon  all  the  walls.  Nobody 
knew  what  was  meant.  At  last  some  schemer  discovered 
they  were  intended  to  head  a new  journal,  ascertained  at 
the  Stamp  Office  that  the  title  had  never  been  registered^ 
registered  it  in  his  own  name,  and  forthwith  brought  out 
The  Town,  reaping  all  the  advantage  of  Westmacott’s 
thousands  of  pounds  previous!}’-  spent  in  advertising. 
Westmacott  had  to  buy  back  his  own  title  which  his 
vigilant  rival  had  purloined,  for  a heavy  sum.  This 
practical  joke— or,  in  United  States’  parlance,  “ black 
mail  operation ’’“took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  The 
Town  proper  when  launched,  so  thoroughly  that  it 
speedily  foundered. 

The  Omnibus,  edited  by  W.  F.  N.  Bailey  (not  Haines),, 
afterwards  first  editor  of  The  Illustrated  London  News. 

Puck,  a rival  of  Punch,  1844-5.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  made 
his  debut  as  a comic  writer  inP«c^;  which  died  lamented,, 
for  it  was  clever  and  decent. 

The  Cosmorama,  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew.  A few 
of  the  articles  bequeathed  by  this  shortlived  speculation 
were  printed  in  the  early  numbers  of  Punch. 

I add  a few  random  notes  on  Mr.  Ratner’s 
list.  The  Age  was  begun  by  Molloy  Westma- 
cott. It  afterwards  was  conducted  by  its  pub- 
lisher, Thomas  Holt  (no  relation  to  Lyttleton 
Holt),  and  by  a son  of  Barry  O’Meara,  author  of 
A Voice  from  St.  Helena.  The  Cigar  was  nearly 
all  written  by  Mr.  Clarke,  who  edited  Three 
Courses  and  a Dessert  and  The  Georgian  Era.  The 
only  permanent  mark  left  by  this  ephemeris  was 
changing  the  spelling  of  Segar,  then  universal,  to 
Cigar.  The  Figaro  in  London  was  commenced  by 
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Messrs.  Gilbert  a Beckett  and  Henry  Maybew 
before  they  were  out  of  their  teens.  All  that  is 
said  of  The  Penny  Satirist  applies  to  The  Satirist, 
its  predecessor.  The  latter  was  a scandalous 
fivepenny  paper.  No  penny  newspaper  could 
have  existed  in  the  days  of  The  Satirist,  as 
the  stamp  duty  on  each  sheet  was  threepence. 
Eliza  Grimwood  was  murdered  nearly  twenty 
years  before  that  tax  was  abolished.  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold  had  nothing  to  do  with  The  Penny  Punch. 
It  is  said  he  once  threatened  his  colleagues,  while 
-complaining  that  Punch  was  becoming  instructive 
and  dull,  that  he  would  start  a rival,  and  call  it 

The  Comic  Punch.”  W. 

Sherrards. 


I subjoin  a list  of  additions  to  Mr.  Ratner’s 
list.  He  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  “ George 
Cruikshank”  illustrated  Punchinello,  which  was 
started  early  in  1854.  George  Cruikshank,  jun., 
was  the  illustrator  of  Tohy,  edited  by  Percy 
“Cruikshank.  Angus  Reach  succeeded  Albert 
Smith  as  editor  of  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  many 
of  the  illustrations  to  which  were  by  Messrs.  Sala 
and  Brough.  Will-o> -the -Wisp  was  edited  by 
Hamilton  Hume.  Pasquin  was  started  Jan.  26, 
1850,  price  three  halfpence,  illustrated  by  Gavarni, 
Kenny  Meadows,  &c. 

The  Great  Gun,  No.  1,  March  30,  1845,  price  3rf. 
Illustrated  by  “Phiz,”  Kichard  Doyle,  Hine,  “Alfred 
•Crowquill,”  &c. 

The  Comic  Times,  No.  1,  August  10,  1855,  price  Ic?. 
Illustrated  by  C.  H.  Bennett,  Brough,  Newman,  McCon- 
nell, &c. 

Comic  Opinion,  No.  1,  December  1,  1870,  price  Id. 

Girl  of  the  Period  Miscellany,  No.  1,  March,  1869, 
price  €<i.  Illustrated  by  Miss  Claxton. 

The  Drawing-Room  Dilettanti  Review,  No.  1,  Dec.  15, 
1860,  price  6rf.  Illustrated  by  “ Phiz.” 

The  Town  and  Country  Miscellany,  edited  by  Albert 
•Smith,  No.  1,  April,  1850,  price  6c?.  Six  numbers  only 
published. 

The  Month,  edited  by  Albert  Smith,  illustrated  by 
John  Leech,  No.  1,  July,  1851,  price  Is.  Six  numbers 
only  published. 

The  Almanack  of  the  Month,  edited  by  Gilbert  Abbot 
a Beckett,  illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle,  No.  1,  Jan.  1846, 
price  Is.  Twelve  numbers  published. 

Life:  the  Mirror  of  the  Million,  No.  1,  Feb.  2,  1850, 
price  Ic?.  Illustrated  by  “Phiz,”  Doyle,  Kenny  Mea- 
dows, Nicolson,  &c. 

Joe  Miller  the  Younger,  No.  1,  May  3,  1845,  price  three 
halfpence.  Illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle,  Kenny  Mea- 
dows, Gavarni,  Hine,  &c. 

George  Cruikshank’ s Magazine,  edited  by  Frank  Smcd- 
ley,  illustrated  by  G.  Cruikshank,  No.  1,  January,  1854, 
price  Is.  Only  three  numbers  published. 

Town  Talkf'So.  1,  May  8,  1858,  price  Ic?.  Illustrated 
hy  Watts  Phillips. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 


The  Puppet  Show,  No.  1,  March  18,  1868. 

Sandalium. 


Walham  Green. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A GENERAL  LITERARY  INDEX  : INDEX  OF 
AUTHORS;  VENERABLE  BEDE.* 

The  consecutive  order  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  first  volume  were  enumerated  did  not  admit 
of  references  and  extracts,  which  ' may  appro- 
priately be  added  to  those  already  given. 

P.  495.  ^‘De  compute  ecclesiastico,”  &c. — On 
several  points  of  astrology  the  writings  of  Bede  are 
reviewed  in  Encycl.  Metropol.,  i.  471.  One  of  his 
treatises  (p,  459)  is  upon  the  signification  of 
thunder  in  different  months,  and  upon  the  dif- 
ferent days  of  the  week.  This  he  translated  from 
the  common  tongue  into  Latin  at  the  desire  of 
Herenfrid.  The  treatise  itself  is  curious  as  an 
authentic  register  of  the  popular  or  rather  learned 
superstitions  on  this  subject  which  then  pre- 
vailed. The  epistle  to  Herenfrid  which  accom- 
panies it  is  more  so ; for  Bede  speaks  of  the  task 
which  this  father  had  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
dangerous  one,  and  entreats  his  protection  against 
those  who  would  malign  him  as  a proficient  in 
the  black  art  for  meddling  with  such  prognostica- 
tions. From  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself,  it  appears  that  he  was  as  obnoxious  to 
acrimonious  and  malignant  criticism  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  nineteenth  century  (Southey).  Cfr. 
‘‘De  Natura  Rerum,”  i,  xxviii. ; Lucretius,  vi.  96. 
On  his  astronomical  science,  see  Milman’s  Latin 
Christianity,  ii.  39,  and  Wright’s  Popular  Treatises 
on  Science. 

“ In  the  treatise  ‘ De  Temp.  Rat.’  Bede  gives  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  the  months, 
which  shows  that  he  paid  attention  to  the  antiquities  of 
the  language  and  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  Anglo-Saxon  mythology.”  — 
Wright. 

His  poemata  conclude  with  ‘^Manfredi  Car- 
mina”  (pp.  520-37),  the  appendix  to  which  has 
these  remarkable  verses : — 

“ De  urhe  Roma. 

“ Nobilibus  quondam  fueras  constructa  patronis, 

Subdita  nunc  seruis,  heu  male  Roma  ruis. 

Deseruere  tui  tanto  te  tempore  reges, 

Cessit  et  ad  Grsecos  nomen  honosque  tuus. 
Constantinopolis  florens  noua  Roma  vocatur, 

Moribus  et  muris  Roma  vetusta  cadis. 

Transit  et  imperium,  mansitque  superbia  tecum. 

Cultus  auaritiaa  (nefas)  te  nimium  superat, 

Vulgus  ab  extremis  distractum  partibus  orbis, 
Servorum  servi  nunc  tibi  sunt  domini. 

In  te  nobilium  rectorura  nemo  remansit, 

Ingenuique  tui  rura  Pelasga  colunt. 

Truncasti  vivos  crudeli  funere  sanctos, 

Vendere  nunc  horum  mortua  membra  doles, 

Nam  nisi  te  raeritum  Petri  Paulique  foueret 
Tempore  jam  longo  Roma  misella  fores.” 

“Reduced  to  its  naked  majesty,  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre was  contemplated  with  awe  and  admiration  by 
the  pilgrims  of  the  North;  and  their  rude  enthusiasm 
broke  forth  in  a sublime  proverbial  expression,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  eighth  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the 
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venerable  Bede : ‘ As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome 
shall  stand ; when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will  fall ; 
when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  fail ' (Beda  in  Excerptis 
seu  Collectaneis,  apud  Ducange,  Glossar.  med.  et  infimse 
Latinitatis,  tom.  ii.  p.  407,  edit.  Basil  [p.  746,  edit.  Paris, 
1733]).  This  saying  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims  who  visited  Rome  before  the  year  735, 
the  asra  of  Bede’s  death  ; for  I do  not  believe  that  our 
venerable  monk  ever  passed  the  sea..”— ‘Gibbon. 

Compare  Stevenson’s  introduction  to  the  ITis- 
toria  Ecclesiastica. 

“ The  appellation  of  Roumelia,  which  is  still  bestowed 
by  the  Turks  on  the  extensive  countries  of  Thrace,  Mace- 
do-nia,  and  Greece,  preserves  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
state  under  the  Roman  empire.”— 

“ I will  acknowledge,”  writes  Casaubon,  “and  it  may 
give  some  satisfaction  to  them  that  have  not  observed  it, 
that  the  Roman  Church  may  be  called  the  Catholick 
Church  (it  is  by  some  ancients)  in  another  sense,  or  re- 
spect, b}'-  a catachresis  or  homonymia  of  the  word  Roman. 
Anciently  Eomanus  Orbis,  or  Romanum  Imperium,  be- 
cause of  its  great  extent  and  generality,  was  used  by 
many  in  ordinary  language  as  including  an  Absolute 
Universality.”— Casaubon,  Of  the  Necessity  of  Reforma- 
tion in  and  before  Luther's  Time,  1664. 

The  E-oman  language  also  became  co-exten- 
sive : — 

“ Imo  et  ipsi  Grseci,  quamvis  percultam  haberent 
linguam,  innumera  tamen  Romanorum  vocabula  cum 
istorum  imperio  in  eandem  reeeperunt.” — Michaeler,  De 
Origine  Linguce. 

*De  divinatione  mortis  et  vitae  epistola,” 
p.  358. — We  are  informed  by  Fabricius  that  Mar- 
sham,  in  Canone  Chron,,  p.  477,  has  eruditely  col- 
lected many  things  pertaining  to  Petosiris  and 
TsTecepso,  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  most  ancient 
writers  on  judicial  astrology,  Pliny,  Jul.  Fer- 
micus,  &c.  {Bihl.  Grceca^  hi.  517). 

u ^Yersus  Sibyllini  de  Christo,”  p.  353. — The 
initial  letters  are  acrostics  for  Jesus : 

“ J udicii  signum  tellus  sudore  madescet 
E caelo  rex  adveniet  per  secla  futurus, 

S cilicet  in  came  praesens,  ut  judicet  orbem  ; 

U nde  Deum  cement  incredulus  atque  fidelis 
C elsum,”  etc. 

This  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl  is  found  also  in 
Matthsei  Parisiensis,  Chronica  Majora,  1872,  p.  50, 
where  we  learn  from  the  editor,  Mr.  Liiard,  that 
these  and  the  following  verses  occur  in  Martinus 
Polonus,  Freculphus. 

‘‘Tertii  Tomi  Elenchus;  Gentis  Anglorum  Ec- 
clesiastica historia  libri  quinque.” — -This  work  was 
first  printed  at  the  press  of  Conrad  Fyner  at 
Erlingen,  about  the  year  1473.  Of  this  very  rare 
edition  there  is  a copy  in  the  library  of  the  Earl 
Spencer,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another 
in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Paris.  It  was  followed 
by  others  successively  at  Strasbourg  in  1483,  at 
Spires  in  1490,  and  at  Strasbourg  in  1500.  The 
Hagenau  edition  in  1506,  by  John  Rynman,  is  an 
obvious  reprint  of  the  first  edition.  It  was  next 
published  singl}’-  at  Antwerp  in  1550,  by  Grsevius, 
in  folio.  It  was  subsequently  printed  several 


times.  According  to  Oudin,  an  edition  of  Beda’s 
Ecclesiastical  History  was  published  at  Paris,  1654, 
among  his  other  works,  but  no  copy  of  it  has  been 
seen  in  England.  Smith’s  very  valuable  edition 
at  Cambridge  in  1772,  in  folio,  contains  all  Beda’s 
historical  works,  together  with  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation.  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s prefaces  and  notes  to  his  two  volumes, 
published  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  are 
replete  with  learned  information.  Professor  Hus- 
sey, in  1846,  has  taken  Smith’s  text  as  the  basis, 
j See  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to 
the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (vol.  i, 
part  i.),  by  [Sir]  Thomas  Huffus  Hardy.  For  an 
account  of  the  English  translations,  see  Dr.  Giles’s 
preface,  vol,  ii.  The  translation  generally  attri- 
buted to  King  Alfred  was  printed  by  Wheloc  in 
his  Leges  Raxonicce^  1644 : 

“ It  is  an  abridgment  only  of  the  Latin,  but  it  contains- 
some  small  additions,”-— Hardy. 

“ As  a specimen  [of  the  earliest  historians  of  modern  ! 
history]  we  will  take,”  writes  Dr.  Arnold,  “the  Church  ; 
History  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  This  work  has  been  i 
lately  published  (1838)  in  a convenient  form,  1 vol.  8vo,, 
by  the  English  Historical  Society ; and  it  is  their  edition  ; 
to  which  my  references  have  been  made.  I need  scarcely  - 
remind  you  of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  Bede’s  life.. 
Born  in  674,  only  fifty  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca,  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  in  735  ; two  : 
or  three  years  after  that  great  victory  of  Charles  Martel  I 
over  the  Saracens,  which  delivered  France  and  Europe  ; 
from  Mahometan  conquest.  At  seven  years  old  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  abbot  of  Wearmoath,  and 
from  that  monastery  he  removed  to  the  neighbouring  : 
one  of  Jarrow,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  ' 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  i 
priest  in  his  thirtieth,  and  beyond  these  two  events  we-  ^ 
know  nothing  of  his  external  life  except  his  writings 
....  His  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  five  books,  embraces- 
the  period  from  Augustine’s  arrival  in  597,  down  to  the 
year  731,  only  four  years  before  his  own  death  ; so  that 
for  a considerable  portion  of  the  time  to  which  it  relates 
his  work  is  a contemporary  history, 

“ In  Bede  we  shall  find  no  political  questions  of  any  j 
kind  to  create  any  difilculty ; nor  are  there  those  varied  ^ 
details  of  war  and  peace,  which,  before  they  can  be  I 
vividly  compi-ebended,  require  a certain  degree  of  miscel- 
laneous knowledge.  I may  notice  then  in  him  one  or 
two  things  which  belong,  more  or  less,  to  all  liistory.  i 

First  language As  a single  and  very  familiar 

instance  of  the  difference  between  classical  Latin  and  ; 
low  Latin,  I may  notice  the  perpetual  usage  of  the  con- 
junction quia  in  the  latter,  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  Srt : 

‘ Kosti  quia  ad  tui  oris  imperium  semper  vivere  studui  ’ — 

‘ Thou  knowest  that  I have  ever  been  careful  to  live  in 
obedience  to  thy  words  ’ (iv.  29).  This  occurs  in  the 
Latin  of  unclassical  writers  continually ; I do  not  know 
what  is  the  earliest  instance  of  it,  but  it  is  frequent  in 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  used  by 
the  Western  churches  before  Jerome’s  time  and  in  the 
old  Latin  translation  of  Irenseus,  &c.  [Cfr.  Jortin’s  Re- 
marlis  on  Eccl.  Hist.,  ii.  377.  “ With  reference  to  quoniam 
Tertullian  is  very  fond  of  this  word.  See  ApoL  c.  17. 
Quoniam  is  quod.”'\ 

On  tbe  miraculous  stories  of  Bede  and  other  ! 
historians  he  observes : — 
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“ There  is  in  minds  healthfully  constituted  a belief, 
and  a disbelief,  grounded  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
case,  arising  neither  out  of  partiality  nor  out  of  prejudice 
against  the  supposed  conclusions  which  may  result  from 
its  truth  or  falsehood.  And  in  such  a spirit  the  his- 
torical student  will  consider  the  cases  of  Bede’s  and  other 
historians’  miracles.  He  will,  I think,  as  a general  rule 
disbelieve  them : for  the  immense  multitude  which  he 
finds  recorded,  and  which  I suppose  no  credulity  could 
believe  in,  shows  sufficiently  that  on  this  point  there  was 
a total  want  of  judgment,  and  a blindness  of  belief 
generally  existing,  which  makes  the  testimony  wholly 
insufficient ; and  while  the  external  evidence  in  favour 
of  these  alleged  miracles  is  so  unsatisfactory,  there  are 
for  the  most  part  strong  internal  improbabilities  against 
them.” — Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern  History. 

Cfr.  Collier’s  JEcdes.  History  of  Great  Britain^ 
whicli  is  a most  faithful  commentary  on  Bede 
throughout.  Bibliothecar.  Chetham. 


A PAEODY  ON  “CHILDE  HAROLD.” 

. There  have  been  several  papers  lately  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  on  the  subject  of  parodies,  'which 
recalled  to  memory  one  that  I -wrote  more  than 
forty  years  ago ; and  which  may,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  afford  amusement  without  political  or 
religious  acrimony.  Of  course  the  catastrophe 
was  only  a poetical  imagination  ; though  the  club 
and  chairman  had  actual  existence. 

A Brunswick  Club  had  been  formed  in  a certain 

city,  of  which  Col.  H y was  the  chairman. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  having 
been  brought  into  Parliament,  the  following  cata- 
strophe was  supposed  to  have  happened : — 

There  was  a sound  of  revelry  b}'-  night, 

And  N k’s  capital  had  gathered  then 

Her  loyalists  and  Brunswickers,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  her  patriots  and  brave  men. 

Some  dozen  lungs  roared  lustily,  and  when 
The  clubbists  spouted  with  surpassing  swell, 

Spoke  and  were  cheered — were  cheered  and  spoke  again, 
All  went  on  noisy  as  a dustman’s  bell : * 

But  hush ! hark  ! a deep  sound  strikes  like  a rising  knell. 

Did  jQ  not  hear  it  ? No  ; ’twas  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street : 

On  with  the  speeches  ! bluster  unconfined  ; 

No  truce  till  morn  when  brainless  bigots  meet. 

To  chase  the  dreaded  Pope  with  eager  feet. 

But  hark  ! that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more. 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before — 

Arm,  arm  ! it  is — it  is  Emancipation’s  roar ! 

Proud,  on  the  cushioned  chair  of  that  high  hall. 

Sat  Brunswick’s  fated  chairman  : he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  the  clubbist’s  train  of  all, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  death’s  prophetic  ear ; 

And  when  they  marvelled  that  be  deemed  it  near, 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  filled  “ Old  Bags”  with  such  a panic  fear; 

He  hurried  to  a shop,  where  ropes  they  sell, 

Mounted  a lamp-post — fixed  his  noose — and  fell ! ” 

F.  C.  H. 


TO  MY  DEARE  FFRIEND,  H.  T.  E.,  ON  RE- 
CEIVING HIS  OP  VS  MAGNVM  J)E  CAM- 
PANIS. 

Create  Tome  is  come  ! Create  Tome  is  come  ! 

Yee  Pettie  Tingtangs,  now  bee  dum  ! 

Lvkis  and  Tyssen,  you  noe  more 
Can  charme  vs  with  your  varied  store, 

Though  Menu  of  Mettall  both  wee  owne. 

And  oft  haue  stroue  to  catch  your  Tone. 

Yea,  Rauen,  thy  Melodiovs  Song 

Now  sovndeth  somehow  crackt  and  wrong. 

Campanists  all,  Looke,  Brothers,  Looke  ! 

Loe  ! Here’s  a passing  goodlie  Booke. 

Marke  how  the  Cutter’s  Art  adorns  the  Page, 

And  shews  vs  howe  they  stampt  in  euerie  Age 
The  ffovndors’  niarkes  and  letters  strange 
That  on  the  Brass  Perennial  neuer  change, 

Bvt  to  the  Cvriovs  Eies  that  scan  them  wel 
Fvll  manye  a Tale  of  Olden  Craft  cann  tel. 

Long  lookt  for,  com  at  last,  Thou,  Mightie  Tome 
Shalt  sovnd  in  ears  of  Men  ’till  Day  of  Dome. 
Rxpectans  expectaui  long  I sang, 

And  on  that  Theme  the  Dolefull  Changes  rang ; 
But  now,  Away  with  Melancholly  ! Museck  trew 
embrace,* 

Create  Tome  doth  driue  all  clowds  ffrom  euerie 
fface.  J.  T.  F. 


An  Old  Volume  of  MS,  Poems,  etc. — I have  a 
volume  of  satirical  poems  in  my  possession,  evi- 
dently in  original  MS.,  exposing  the  vices  of  the 
times,  and  especially  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  titles  : — 

“Prologue  : To  Mr.  Julian  from  the  L‘i  R : Mack 

Fleckno  ; Essay  on  Satyr : Barbara  Piramidum  Sileat, 
Miracula  Memphis:  A Familiar  Epistle  to  Mr.  Julian. 
Secretary  to  the  Muses  : A Letter  from  the  D — of  M — 
to  the  K—  : Ross’s  Ghost : A Ballad,  to  the  tune  of  an 
old  man  with  a Bed  full  of  Bones  : A Letter  to  a Friend, 
B}’-  the  Lord  R. : The  Cronicle,  In  imitation  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley : Pindarick  ; Song  upon  the  Lord  Rochester's  Death  ; 
A Ballad:  Colon:  Rochester’s  Farewell:  Facit  de  vita 
agrie.  An  Allusion  : The  Looking  Glass : The  Angler  : 
upon  six  holy  sisters  that  mett  att  a Conventicle  to  alter 
the  Popish  word  of  Preaching  : A Plurality  Parson  that 
had  three  Livings  and  a wife,  &c.  : A Ballad : Satyr 
Semper  ego  auditur  tantum,  cfec. : A Duell  between  two 

Monsters  upon  my  Lady , with  their  chang  of 

Government  from  Monarchical!  to  Democraticall : The 
Parting  Between  Sereno  and  Diana  : Sat}^' : Satyr  un- 
muzzell’d : Vtile  Dulce : An  Essay  of  Scandall : The 
Ladies  March  : The  Sham  Prophecy  : A Ballad  : Lam- 
poon : Riddle  mee  Riddle  what’s  this  : A Pert  Imitation 

of  all  the  Flatteries  of  Fate  ; To  the  Tune  of  If  Dr.  P 

takes  exceptions : A Panegyrick  : Some  Nonsence.  To  the 
tune  of  the  Maggpies  : An  Heroick  Poem  : Scoth  Song  : 
Scandall  Satyr’d  : Canto.” 

The  last-named  is  unfinished:  all  are  written 
in  the  same  hand,  and  both  penmanship  and  style 
indicate  a high  order  of  education  and  intellect. 

* (grabrart  trehi  innsrtl*.  (Insc.  in  Camp.  Eccl.  Clyst 
S.  Georgii  in  agro  Devon.) 
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Can  any  of  your  readers  fix  the  autliorsliip,  or  tell 
me  anything  about  it  ? The  work  abounds  with 
the  clearest  evidences  that  the  author  was  himself 
a familiar  courtier—either  a disappointed  one,  in- 
tensely splenetic,  or  one  whose  office  constrained 
him  to  a desperate  attempt  at  purification. 

Following  three  blank  pages  reserved  for  the 
completion  of  ‘‘  Canto,”  there  is  a contribution  in 
a diferent  hand, To  the  old  Tune,  Taking  Snuff 
is  the  mode  at  the  court.”  The  titles,  I may  say, 
convey  no  adequate  notion  of  the  contents  of  the 
pieces,  the  personal  references  to  the  Court  seem- 
ing thoroughly  exhaustive.  Omnia  bona  bonis. 

Sm  John  Lubbock  on  ‘^Felis  Catus.”- — Few 
families  are  without  a household  cat.  Here  and 
there  a thorough-going  cat-hater  destroys  his 
wife’s  peace  by  forbidding  his  cook  to  harbour 
one  on  any  pretext  whatever  ” ; but  the  ex- 
■ception  proves  the  rule,”  and  the  “rule”  is  that, 
'whether  a house  do  contain  one  family  or  seven, 
the  number  of  cats  will  follow  the  number  of 
families.  Furthermore,  three  cat-shows,  held 
within  the  last  twelve  months  (and  numerously 
-attended),  give  token  of  the  interest  with  which 
the  public  at  large  looks  upon  the  little  cousin  of 
'the  great  Felis  Leo.  Still,  whether  among  friends 
or  foes,  no  one  (so  far  as  I am  aware)  has  yet 
come  forward  to  question  the  assertion  by  the 
learned  and  able  author  of  Pre-Historic  Times: 

“ That  the  domestic  cat  was  not  known  in  Europe 
'till  the  ninth  century,”  A man  may,  however,  be 
both  able  and  learned,  and  yet  (now  and  then) 
mistaken ; and  I believe  that  those  whose  feelings 
dead  them  to  accept  the  many  indirect  evidences 
that  the  tie ’twixt  man  and  “pussy  cat”  is  of 
much  older  date,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  a very 
“stubborn  and  unyielding  ” witness  to  said  “pussy 
•cat’s”  earlier  civilisation,  in  the  shape  of  an 
•ancient  bas  relief,  thus  described  by  Augustus 
Hare  in  his  agreeable  and  useful  work.  Walks  in 
Pome : — 

“Among  the  interesting  bas-reliefs  in  this  room  [the 
‘Hall  of  Illustrious  Men’  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol] 
is  one  of  a Roman  interior,  with  a lady,  trying  to  induce 
her  oat  to  dance  to  a lyre.”— -Vol.  i.  p.  i05. 

Noell  Radecliffe. 

The  Origin  of  the  Eccentric  Method  of 
Turning. — Perhaps  the  following  newspaper  cut- 
ting on  the  origin  of  an  important  discovery  in 
turning  may  be  thought  worthy  of  preservation 

in  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ A Genius. — The  Swiss  Times  gives  the  following 
under  the  date  of  Colmar,  May  20. — A man  has  lately 
died  here  worth  two  millions,  who,  however  strange  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  nevertheless  owed  his  fortune 
to  his  hat.  It  happened  thus  -About  the  year  1826  a 
poor  journeyman  turner,  of  the  name  of  Muhle,  bare- 
footed, and  with  a wallet  on  his  back,  entered  the  village 
in  which  stood  the  machfce  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Weil 
and  Boutron,  and  applied  for  work.  His  ragged  exterior 
did  not  speak  much  in  his  favour,  and  M.  Weil,  to  whom  he 


had  applied,  refused  to  engage  him.  The  workman  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  and  sorrowfully  went  his  wav. 
All  of  a sudden  he  was  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  owner  j 
of  the  manufactory.  ‘ Stop  : what  sort  of  a hat  is  that,  ! 
in  the  deuce’s  name  ? ’ ‘A  wooden  hat,  sir ! ’ ‘A  wooden 
hat  ? Let  me  look  at  it  closer.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ? ’ 
‘I  made  it  myself,  sir.’  ‘And  how  did  make  it?’ 

‘ On  the  turning  lathe.’  ‘ But  your  hat  is  oval,  and  the 
things  that  are  made  on  the  turning  lathe  are  round.’ 
‘Yes,  that  is  true,’  answered  the  workman,  ‘ but  in  spite 
of  that  I made  the  hat.  I displaced  the  centre,  and  then  I 
turned  it  as  I pleased.  I have  a long  distance  to  go,  and  i 
I required  a hat  which  should  answer  the  purpose  of  an  ! 
umbrella,  and  as  I had  no  money  to  buy  one,  I was 
obliged  to  make  one  for  myself.’  The  poor  workman  Muhle 
instinctively  discovered  the  eccentric  method  of  turning, 
which  was  to  prove  of  so  much  importance  in  modern 
mechanics.  M.  Weil  perceived  with  the  keen-sightedness  i 
of  a clever  manufacturer  the  immense  importance  of  this 
discovery.  He  retained  the  man  with  the  wooden  hat, 
and  found  him  not  merely  a skilful  ivorkman  but  a genius, 
that  only  wanted  opportunity  and  a small  degree  of  cul- 
ture for  its  development.  The  workman  Muhle  soon  ob- 
tained a share  in  the  profits  of  the  business,  and  became 
later  on,  under  the  name  of  Moulin,  the  proprietor  of  it,  , 
and  acquired  that  large  fortune  of  which  he  died  pos- 
sessed,” 

S.  Ratner. 

History  repeating  itself.-— 

“ My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  is  one  of  those  sort  of  men 
who  are  very  often  absent  in  conversation,  and  what  the 
French  call  a reveur  and  a distrait.  A little  before  our 
club-time  last  night  we  were  walking  together  in  Somer- 
set Gardens,  where  Will  had  picked  up  a small  pebble  of 
so  odd  a make  that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  a friend 
of  his,  an  eminent  virtuoso.  After  we  had  walked  some 
time,  I made  a full  stop  with  my  face  towards  the  west, 
which  Will  knowing  to  be  my  usual  method  of  asking  what's 
o'clock  in  an  afternoon,  immediately  pulled  out  his  watch 
and  told  me  we  had  seven  minutes  good.  We  took  a turn 
or  two  more,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I saw  him  squir 
away  his  watch  a considerable  way  into  the  Thames,  and 
with  great  sedateness  in  his  looks,  put  up  the  pebble,  he 
had  before  found,  in  his  fob."— Spectator,  Xo.  41,  May  29, 
1711. 

“ The  R«v.  George  Harvest,  author  of  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Faith,  and  a volume 
of  excellent  sermons,  was  remarkable  for  his  absence  of 
mind.  A friend  and  he,  walking  together  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Beef-steak  Club 
in  Ivy  Lane,  Mr.  Harvest  picked  up  a small  pebble  of  so 
strange  a form,  that  he  said  he  would  present  it  to  Lord 
Bute,  who  was  an  eminent  virtuoso.  After  they  had  walked 
some  time,  his  friend  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was— to 
which,  taking  out  his  watch,  he  answered  that  they  had 
seven  minutes  good.  Accordingly,  they  took  a turn  or  two 
more,  when,  to  his  friend's  astonishment,  Mr.  Harvest 
threw  his  watch  into  the  Thames,  and  with  great  coolness, 
put  the  pebble  into  his  fob."— The  Mock,  June  7,  1872,  | 

p.  378. 

I remember  a print— -I  think  a lithograph— by 
Lane,  entitled  “Mathematical  Abstraction.”  A 
serious-looking  man  is  seated  between  bis  break- 
fast-table and  the  fire-place,  with  his  eyes  directed 
to  an  egg  in  his  hand.  A ribbon  and  seals  hang- 
ing from  a saucepan  on  the  fire,  show  that  his 
watch  is  being  boiled.  Fitzhopkins.  j 

Garrick  Club. 
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I Gold  Mining  in  France.— Joseph  Scaliger 
I states  {Scaligeriana,  Genevse,  1666,  p.  227)  that 
gold  and  silver  mines  had  been,  in  his  time,  dis- 
covered in  Bearn,  but  were  found  too  costly  to 
' work,  and  were  therefore  abandoned.  He  adds 
that  gold  had  likewise  been  found  in  the  Garonne, 
the  Seine,  and  the  Rhine,  evidently  carried  down 
from  auriferous  drifts  in  the  mountains ; and  that 
Hungary  was  known  to  abound  in  gold,  the  rivers 
there  being  generally  golden-sanded.  The  ex- 
perience of  our  Australian  miners  is  just  now 
tending  to  show  that  wherever  surface-deposits  of 
gold  are  found  existing  in  alluvial  beds  or  the 
sands  of  rivers,  there  are  certain  to  be  richly  gold- 
bearing  quartz-reefs  either  underlying  the  soil,  or 
close  at  hand  in  the  mountain- spurs  whence  the 
rivers  take  their  rise.  Such  reefs  usually  lie 
at  a considerable  depth — say  from  four  hundred 
I to  a thousand  feet  from  the  surface.  Should  this 
supposed  connection  between  drift- gold  and 
quartz-rock  gold  be  fully  established,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  both  France  and  Hungary,  assum- 
ing that  Scaliger  reports  aright,  may  yet  become 
gold-producing  countries.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourn. 

Centenarianism.  — I extract  the  following 
from  The  Lancet  of  March  30,  1872,  p.  425 : — 

“Anthropological  Institute.  — At  the  ordinary 
meeting  held  on  the  18th  inst..  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  Bart., 
M.D.,read  a paper  ‘On  the  Physical  Condition  of  Centena- 
rians.’ His  remarks  were  founded  upon  an  examination  of 
six  genuine  examples,  in  whom  he  found  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation and  respiration  in  a condition  more  approaching 
to  the  prime  of  life  than  old  age.  There  was  an  absence 
I of  all  those  changes  usually  observed  in  persons  reaching 
j seventy  years ; and  in  nearly  all  the  special  senses  were 
I unimpaired,  the  intelligence  perfect— -thus  showing,  at 
1 any  rate,  the  complete  integrity  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  author’s  views  were  opposed  to  those  held  regarding 
the  extreme  longevity  of  centenarians.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  Mr.  E.  Walford  pointed  out  that 
the  statistics  of  tontine  associations  placed  the  fact  of 
I centenarianism,  which  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lems  had  dis- 
. puted,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.” 

I William  Bates. 

[We  should  like  to  know  the  names  of  these  “six 
genuine  centenarians,”  and  to  what  statistics  Mr.  Wal- 
: ford  referred. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 

I Blasting  Roces  first  introdeced. — In  read- 
! ing  a work  of  some  authority  on  mining,  it  was 
i stated  that  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  blasting 
rocks  was  not  known.  I think  the  following  entry 
in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Breage,  near  Hel- 
ston,  gives  that  information  as  to  Cornwall:  — 

“ Thomas  Epsley,  Senior,  of  Chilchampton,  p’ish  of 
I Bath  & Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  he  was  the  man  that 
brought  that  rare  invention  of  shooting  the  rocks,  which 
I came  here  in  June  1689;  and  he  died  at  the  ball,  and 
was  buried  at  breag  the  16  day  of  December,  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  Christ  1689.” 

Geo.  Mennell. 

Alverton,  Penzance. 


A Parallel. — 

“ On  Easter  Day,  after  solemn  service  at  St.  Paul's, 

I dined  with  him.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  was  also  his 
guest.  He  was  uncommonly  silent ; and  I have  not 
written  down  an3’thing  except  a single  curious  fact, 
which,  having  the  sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may 
be  received  as  a striking  instance  of  human  insensibility 
and  inconsideration.  As  he  was  passing  by  a fishmonger, 
who  was  skinning  an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  curse  it 
because  it  would  not  lie  still.” — Boswell's  Johnson,  Cro- 
ker’s  edition,  vii.  254. 

“ Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cocknej'  did  to  the  eels 
when  she  put  ’em  i’  the  paste  alive  : she  knapped  ’em 
o’  the  coxcombs  with  a stick,  and  cried  ‘ Down,  wantons, 
down  ! ’ ” — King  Lear,  Act  H.  Sc.  4. 

Alfred  Ainger. 

Font  at  Catterick  Church. — During  a recent 
visit  to  Catterick,  co.  York,  my  antiquarian  feel- 
ings were  considerably  shocked  at  seeing  the  coats 
of  arms  of  various  families,  which  were  cut  in 
stone  upon  the  font  of  this  church,  painted  in 
colours  by  some  heraldic  dauber;  who,  in  his 
ignorance,  has  emblazoned  the  coat  of  Cleborne 
(a  family  who  held  the  adjacent  manor  of  Kil- 
lerby  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
or  and  azure,  instead  of  argent  and  sable : thus 
making  the  charges  (which  are  the  same  in  both 
shields)  those  of  Fitzhugh.  Such  an  egregious 
error,  and  the  loss  or  destruction  of  tablets  in  this 
church,  ought  to  awaken  the  interest  of  ITork 
antiquaries  in  this  matter.  H.  M.  C. 

Madeira,  Ma}'  25,  1872. 

DR.  DEE’S  MATHEMATICAL  PREFACE. 

•In  this  mathematical  preface,  first  written  for 
Billingsley’s  Euclid,  and  afterwards  prefixed  to 
the  Elements  of  Geometry  by  Captain  Thomas 
Rudd  (London,  1651),  there  are  several  marginal 
notes  by  the  author,  which  require  some  elucida- 
tion. When  treating  of  the  “ graduation  of  com- 
pound mixtures,”  he  refers  to  a method  invented 
‘‘  by  a countryman  of  ours  above  two  hundred 
years  ago,”  and  “ R.  B.”  are  noted  in  the  margin. 
The  same  person  is  noted  as  having  written  on 
“ experiments  statical  ” at  the  request  of  Pope 
Clement.  I think  “ R.  B.”  may,  therefore,  be 
put  down  as  Roger  Bacon,  now  well  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  time.  Again, 
when  Dr.  Dee  is  speaking  of  the  properties  of  his 
“ marvelious  glasse,”  he  refers  to  “ a gentleman 
which,  for  his  good  service  done  to  his  country,  is 
famous  and  honourable ; and  for  skill  in  the  ma- 
thematical sciences  and  languages^  is  the  Odde 
Man  of  this  land,”  &c.  In  the  margin  “ S.  W.  P.” 
are  given  as  his  initials  and  for  identification. 
Some  good  discourses  on  gunning  ” are  referred 
to  as  written  by  “ N.  T.,”  and  a “ couragious  cap- 
tain,” a navigator,  is  noted  as  “ S.  H.  G.,”  who 
“ had  done  great  good  service  to  his  country,  as 
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tlie  Irish  rebels  have  tasted.”  The  dates  1567- 
1569  ” are  added  to  these  initials,  hut  they  have 
not  helped  me  to  the  real  name.  Can  any  reader 
of  N.  & Q.”  identify  the  persons  alluded  to, 
especially  the  odde  man,”  who  appears  to  have 
had  no  equal  at  the  date  (1570)  when  this  noted 
preface  was  written?  T.  T.  W. 


Anonymous.  — Authors’  names  wanted  of— - 
(1.)  Reminiscences  of  Eton.  By  an  Etonian. 
Chichester : Printed  for  the  author,  1831.  8vo, 
pp.  162.  [Dedication  from  Bognor.]  (2.)  Mis- 
chief of  the  Muses.  London:  Bogue,  1847,  pp.  66. 

W.  C.  B. 

Ae-nuts.— I remember  when  a small  boy,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  to  have  seen  the  juvenile  rustics 
in  Dumfriesshire  digging  up  with  their  pocket- 
knives  in  the  grassy  holms  which  lie  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nith,  and  devouring  with  consider- 
able gusto,  certain  small  nuts  closely  resembling 
chestnuts  in  size  and  appearance,  to  which  they 
were  guided  by  the  small  white  flowers  borne  on 
the  stems  springing  from  the  nuts  in  question. 
They  are  called  armds  in  the  district.  What  is 
their  proper  botanical  name,  and  are  they  found 
in  any  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  ? F.  M.  S. 

[“Arnut,  Lousy  Arnot,  s.  Earth-nut  (whence  corr.)  or 
pig-nut ; Bunium  bulbocastanura,  or  flexuosum,  Linn,” 
See  Jamieson’s  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 
Language.  In  the  Supplement  to  this  work,  and  by  the 
same  author,  it  says,  “ Arnut,  s.  Earthnut]  Add  ; “Tall 
oat-grass,  Anglis.  Swines  Arnuts  or  Earth-nuts,  Scotis.” 
LigMfopt,  p.  105.  “ Had^this  husbandry  been  general  in 
’ the  dear  years,  the  poor  had  not  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  living  on  Arnots,  Myles,  or  the  like.”  Max- 
well’s Sel.  Trans.,  p.  226.  Jurnut,  id.  A.  Bor.  Ray. 

“ Harejiut,  earthnut”;  Thoresby,  Ray’s  Lett.,  p.  329. 
Teut.  aerdnoot,  id.”] 

Admieil  Bligh.— -I  wish  to  ascertain  all  par- 
ticulars possible  respecting  a coloured  print  in  my 
possession  of  the  abandonment  of  Bligh  and  his 
companions  by  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  in 
the  launch  of  that  vessel.  The  print  agrees  closely 
with  Bligh’s  narrative,  and  seems  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  indicate  that  the  artist  had  spe- 
cially authentic  sources  of  information. 

I possess  also  a small  volume  entitled 
“Letters  from  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  containing  a 
Narrative  of  the  Transactions  on  board  His  Majesty’s 
Ship  Bounty,  before  and  after  the  Mutiny  ; with  his  sub- 
sequent Voyages  and  Travels  in  South  America.  London, 
1796.” 

It  seems  to  he  unnoticed  by  either  Watt  or 
Lowndes.  W.  J. 

[The  print  ought  to  have  a long  extract  in  six  lines 
from  Bligh’s  narrative,  in  addition  to  a dedication  “To 
the  West  India  Planters  and  Merchants.”  Probably 
W.  J.’s  copy  has  been  cut  close  to  the  marginal  line.] 

Coffins. — During  the  recent  restoration  of  Al- 
vescot  church,  Oxon,  the  workmen  came  upon  a 


vault  under  the  north-east  corner  of  the  chancel.  A 
reference  to  the  parish  register  proved  the  remains 
found  therein  to  be  those  of  Sir  Wra.  Ayshcomhe, 
Knt,  and  his  lady.  He  died  Dec.  1627,  she  sur- 
viving. Her  name  was  Temple,  and  she  seems  to 
have  been  a relation  of  the  then  Lord  Cohham. 
The  outer  cothns  had  entirely  perished.  The  inner 
coffins  had  burst,  and  they  were  not  of  lead,  but  of 
a very  hard,  greyish- white  cement,  and  about  three  ' 
inches  in  thickness.  Was  this  material  for  inner 
coffins  common?  Sir  William  was  lord  of  the 
manor  at  the  time  of  his  death.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

Etchings  by  the  Smiths  of  Chichestee. — ^ 
Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  me  with  a list  of  : 
these  etchings,  or  direct  me  where  I can  obtain  - 
such  a list  ? Many  of  them  are  very  fine,  and  little 
inferior  to  Waterloo’s  work. 

De.  W.  Feazee,  M.R.I.A.  Dublin. 

Feench  Liteeatuee.  Is  there  of  modern 
French  literature,  subsequent  to  1800,  a hand- 
book similar  to  Chambers’s  Cyclopcedia  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  ? Bavensbouene. 

[Consult  Raymond  de  Yexlcovx,  History  of  Modern 
French  lAterature,  one  of  Chambers’s  People’s  edition. 
Villemain,  Choix  d’ Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  contempo- 
raine,  1857.  Demogeat,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  fran- 
gaise,  1857.  Nisard,  Precis  de  V Histoire  de  la  Litterature 
frangaise,  1841  ; and  his  Histoire  de  la  Litterature-fran- 
gaise,  1844-1861.] 

SiE  Nicholas  Fullee.-— Can  any  person  ac- 
quainted with  genealogy  give  some  information 
respecting  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Nicholas 
Fuller  or  Fulwer,  who  was  buried  in  Berkshire 
some  years  ago  ? W.  H.  F.  S. 

Memoies  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucestee.-— Dr. 
Philip  Hayes,  the  Oxford  music  professor,  was 
the  editor  of  a small  volume  with  the  following 
title : •™ 

“ Memoirs  of  Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, from  his  Birth,  July  24,  1689,  to  October  1697 ; from 
an  original  Tract,  written  by  Jenkin  Lewis,  some  time  | 
Servant  to  Her  Highness  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  | 
afterwards  Queen  of  England  ; and  continued  to  the  time 
of  the  Duke’s  Death,  July  29,  1700,  from  unquestionable  I 
Authority,  by  the  Editor.  London,  1789.”  Svoi  | 

The  advertisement  states  that  the  tract—  | 

“ was  presented  to  Mrs.  Atkinson,  whose  name  often  ! 
occurs  in  it,  by  the  writer  of  it : after  her  death  it  be-  : 
came  the  property  of  Bernard  Gates,  Esq.,  Master  of  the 
Children  of  His  Majesty’s  Chapel  Royal,  among  whose 
papers  it  was  found  by  the  present  worthj^  inheritor  of 
his  estate,  and  by  him  given  to  the  editor  during  a short 
visit  at  North  Aston.” 

My  query  is— Where  is  Jenkin  Lewis’s  MS. 
(for  I presume  the  tract  to  have  been  a MS.)  at 
the  present  time  ? Edwaed  F.  Kimbaelt. 

Mes.  M.  Holfoed. — In  Watt’s  Bihliabheca  Bri- 
tannica  Mrs.  M.  Holford  is  named  as  the  author  of  i 
Gresford  Vale  and  other  Poems,  4to,  1798;  also 
Neither’’ s the  Man,  a comedy  (1799),  and  The  Way 
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I to  Win  Her,  a comedy  (1814).  The  last-named 

ij  piece  was  performed  successfully  at  one  of  the 
y,  London  theatres.  Miss  Mary  Holford,  afterwards 
j Mrs.  Hodgson,  was  author  of  Wallace,  or  the  Fight 
i of  Falhirh,  a metrical  romance,  4to,  1809,  second 
edition,  1810;  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a poem, 
4to,  1816.  Was  Mrs.  Hodg'son  a daughter  of 
Mrs.  M.  Holford,  and  is  she  still  living?  Is 
Mrs.  Holford  author  of  any  other  dramatic  works 
i besides  the  two  comedies  named  above  ? 

K.  Inglis. 

j Iceland.  — Can  anyone  inform  me  if  the 
Vatna  in  Iceland,  for  the  exploration  of  which 
it  is  said  Captain  Burton  has  started,  or  is  about 
to  start,  has  not  already  been  ascended  by  some 
countrymen  of  ours  a few  years  ago ; and  if  this  is 
so,  can  they  also  tell  me  if  the  persons  who  as- 
cended the  Vatna  have  written  any  and  what  ac- 
count of  their  ascent,  and  where  the'  account  is  to 
' be  obtained  ? R.  P. 

[The  following  works  may  be  consulted:  Henderson, 
Journal  of  a Residence  in  Iceland ; Sir  G.  Mackenzie, 

! Travels  ; Hooker,  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Iceland ; Dillon, 
Winter  in  Iceland ; Barrow,  Visit  to  Iceland,  and  Lord 
Dufierin,  Letters  from  High.  Latitudes.  Our  correspondent 
seems  to  be  under  a misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Icelandic  word  vatn  (gen.  plural  vatna')  which  de- 
notes water,  or  a lake.  Hence  Fiske-Yatn,  Thingvalla- 
Vatn,  &c.,  in  names  of  lakes  on  the  map  of  Iceland.  A 
mountain  is  calledyo^wZ/,  which  properly'  signifies  a sum- 
mit covered  with  ice  and  snow.] 

Ii^iGo  Jones  and  the  Eael  of  Pembeoke. — 
In  his  Anecdotes  of  Fainting  (ed.  1849,  ii.  411), 
Lord  Orford  mentions  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
Harleian  Library  a copy  of  Stoneheng-e  by  Inigo 
Jones,  which  had  formerly  been  in  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  at  one 
time  the  minion  of  James  I.,  and  at  another  the 
opponent  of  his  son.  In  this  volume  his  lordship 
had  amused  himself  with  writing  notes  of  a rather 
defg,matory  nature,  libelling  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  Cromwell  and  his  daughters  were 
amongst  others  ; but  the  person  most  offensive  to 
the  writer  was  Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  is  pleased 
to  call  “ Iniquity  Jones,”  and  whom  he  maligns 
in  no  measured  language. 

Lady  Northington,  who  had  occasion,  from  the 
earl’s  indisposition,  to  wait  upon  George  II.,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  took  occasion,  in 
answer  to  a question  from  the  monarch  as  to  the 
county  residence  of  the  chancellor,  her  husband, 
to  inform  the  king  that  it  was  built  by  Indigo 
Jones,  and  his  majesty  observed  that  he  believed 
this  was  the  case,  adding  that  he  had  heard  of 
Indigo,  and  believed  he  had  made  a fortune  in 
the  Indies.  Upon  informing  her  husband  on  her 
return  of  what  had  passed,  the  earl  with  an  oath 
declared  both  his  wife  and  his  monarch  to  be  great 
fools,  but  which  was  the  greatest  he  could  not  say. 

Lord  Pembroke  was  mare  of  a knave  than  a 
fool,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  learn  what  his 


reasons  were  for  despoiling,  like  the  king  and  the 
countess,  Jones  of  his  Christian  uatue.  Is  it 
known  what  has  become  of  the  v Jume  which 
Walpole  says  he  saw  ? Have  aiiy  of  the  MS.  notes 
been  printed  ? How  delightful  a sketch  of  the 
Protector  and  his  daughters  would  be  drawn  by 
their  friend,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney — 
for  such  this  renegade  noblemaa  indubitably  was. 

J.  M. 

Ancient  Maeeiage  Law. — Where  shall  I find 
the  most  trustworthy  information  as  to  what  was 
the  marriage  law  of  Europe  before  the  Council  of 
Trent  ? I apprehend  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a declaration  of  marriage  before  witnesses,  fol- 
lowed by  the  parties  living  together,  was  up  to  that 
time  a valid  marriage  over  the  whole  of  western 
Europe,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  Scotland. 

COENIJB. 

Match  Tax  Bill. — Taking  up  a box  of  Bryant 
& May’s  lucifer  matches,  I felt  greatly  amused  in 
noticing  the  design  adopted  as  a “ trade  mark.” 
This  is  apparently  a fac-simile  representation  of 
the  government  stamp  executed  for  the  Chan- 
^cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  intended  to  be  af- 
fixed to  matches  sold  subsequently  to  the  passing 
of  his  famous  Match-Tax  Bill.  The  design  con- 
sists of  a flambeau  placed  within  an  oval  garter, 
which  is  inscribed  with  the  words  ex  luce  lucellum. 
Within  a compartment  at  the  top'  of  the  label  is 
the  word  ‘‘  hale,”  and  in  another  at  the  bottom 
the  word  penny.”  The  colour  of  the  stamp  is 
green.  The  narrow  edge  of  the  box  is  inscribed 
“ Match  Tax  Bill,  introduced  April,  1871. 
Withdrawn  25**^  April,  1871.  Entered  at  Sta*’ 
Hall.”  The  matches  are  named  on  the  box 

Chancellor  matches.”  Can  any  one  inform  me 
if  this  be  really  a fac-simile  representation  of  the 
design  furnished  to  H.M.  Government  ? If  it  is 
it  seems  to  amount  almost  to  a kind  of  practical 
joke.  With  whom  did  the  motto  ex  luce  lucellum 
originate?  Hardly,  I think,  with  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Bilbo. 

John  Moeeison,  A.B.C.D,,  is  author  of  Flla, 
a drama,  date  about  1834.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  regarding  this  dramatist  ? Was  he  a 
member  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? 

R.  Inglis. 

“ Oelando  Fueioso.” — I want  to  ascertain  the 
place  of  publication  and  rarity  of  an  edition  of 
Ariosto  not  mentioned  in  the  works  I have  access 
to.  It  is  a quarto,  paginated  consecutively  on 
the  alternate  pages  up  to  238,  printed  in  double 
columns,  with  small  very  rude  woodcuts  at  the 
commencement  of  each  canto.  A large  woodcut 
of  a city,  Roma,  and  a camp  fills  almost  half  the 
first  page.  The  title  is  short,  of  eight  diminishing 
lines  over  a tolerably  good  woodcut  of  the  head  of 
Ariosto,  surrounded  by  four  rude  block  borderings. 
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There  is  no  imprint^  date,  or  imprimatur.  I be- 
lieve the  edition  must  be  early,  for  the  headings 
of  each  canto  up  to  the  fortieth  are  in  full  capitals, 
and  afterwards  briefer  headings  with  figures  are 
used  (as  canto  xli”)  up  to  the  end.  The  last 
pages  contain  notes  by  the  editor  Marco  Guazzo. 
I find  by  reference  that  the  first  Ferrara  edition 
of  1516  had  forty  cantos,  and  that  of  1522  had 
the  additional  six,  in  all  forty-six. 

De.  W.  Feazer,  M.K.LA.  Dublin. 

[Our  correspondent’s  copy  appears  to  be  deficient  of 
the  last  leaf,  containing  (be  colophon,  “ In  Vinegia  per 
Mcolo  d’Aristotile  detto  Zoppino.  Xe  I’anno  del  nostro 
Signore  m.d.xxxvi.  Del  mese  di  Genaio.  See  Brunet, 
JHanueJ^  i.  429,  edit.  I860.] 

The  Parliament  Oak.  — 

“ Edward  I.  held  a great  council  under  the  shade  of  an 
immense  oak,  the  well-guarded  trunk  of  which  is  yet 
standing,  at  the  corner  of  Clipston  Park,  on  the  side  of 
the  road  between  Mansfield  and  Edwinstowe,  and  is 
famous  through  all  the  country-side  as  ‘ Parliament  Oak.’ 
This  event  is  dated  by  historians  in  1290,  as  consequent  on 
some  information  the  king  received,  while  hunting  in  the 
forest,  of  a revolt  of  the  newly  conquered  Welsh,  against 
•whom  he  immediately  proceeded.”“Spencer  T.  Hall’s 
Forester's  Offering,  p.  75. 

“ This  aged  tree  bears  the  distinguished  name  of  the 
* Parliament  Oak,’  from  the  well  authenticated  fact  that, 
beneath  its  wide-spreading  branches,  King  John  and  his 
barons  held  a brief  but  earnest  consultation,  in  conse- 
quence of  intelligence  having  been  brought  to  the  royal 
party  (whilst  hunting  in  Clipstone  Park)  of  a second 
revolt  of  the  Welsh.  This  took  place  in  1212,  and  the 
first  result  was,  according  to  Eapin,  the  execution  of 
twenty-eight  Welsh  hostages  then  confined  in  Notting- 
ham Castle.” — James  Carter’s  Visit  to  Sherwood  Forest, 
p.  79. 

Is  any  reliance  whatever  to  be  placed  in  tradi- 
tions of  particular  trees  being  connected  with  early 
historical  events  ? May  not  the  conjecture  of 
some  imaginative  mind  have  passed  into  a belief, 
been  stated  to  and  by  another  as  a fact,  and  at 
length  have  become  current  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  a certainty  ? Can  any  tree  boast  an  un- 
broken chain  of  reliable  testimony  connecting  it 
Tvith  the  event  from  which  it  derives  its  celebrity? 

Francis  J.  Leachman,  M.A. 

Quotations  Wanted. — 

Ta  TavraAov  raKavra  ravraXi^eTai  * 

Makrocheir. 

“ Whene’er  the  mist  that  stands  ’twixt  God  and  thee 
Defecates  to  a pure  transparency, 

That  intercepts  no  light,  and  adds  no  stain, 

There  Keason  is,  and  there  begins  her  reign.” 

S.  H.  A.  H. 

“ Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 

Have  ye  not  seen  some  sacred  spot 
Where  mortals  weep  no  more  ? ” 

J.  y. 

Sheen  Priory. — I have  in  my  library  a copy 
of  a Livy,  printed  “ Lutetite  Parisorum,  etc.,  1552,” 


in  which  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  second  i 
page  behind  the  title-page,  and  just  above  the  I 
“ Annotationes  in  Livium,”  as  follows : — ' 

' t 

“ Liber  Cartusianorum  de  Shene  pro  Londinii  Angliaj-  ; 
legatus  a D.  Eogero  Eames  Sacerdote  Anglo  vt  oretur  ^ 
pro  anima  eius.  Ann.  1584.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  corpse  of  King  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  was,  after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  ' 
(Sept.  9,  1513),  in  which  he  was  slain,  wrapped 
in  lead,  and  transmitted  as  a thanksgiving  offer- 
ing to  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  in  Surrey.  It  was 
taken  care  of  as  long  as  the  monastery  stood,  i 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  when  Sheen  ' 
monastery  was  destroyed,  or  if  any  portion  of  it 
exists  at  the  present  time. 

George  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  I 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

[The  priory  of  Carthusians  at  Sheen  was  founded  by  ! 
Henry  V.  in  1414.  It  adjoined  the  royal  palace,  was  very 
rich  and  important,  its  annual  revenue  at  the  dissolution  | 
being  7771.  It  had  been  endowed  with  the  lands  and  i 
revenues  of  many  alien  priories.  No  trace  of  it  now 
remains.  A representation  of  it  in  its  ancient  state  is 
comprised  in  one  of  the  Views  of  Eichmond  Palace,, 
drawn  in  the  time  of  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  by 
^Anthony  van  Wyngaarde.  Consult  Dugdale’s  Monasti- 
con,  ed.  1830,  vi.  29 ; Murray’s  Handbook  for  Surrey,  ed.  | 
1865,  p.  152 ; and  “ N.  & Q.,”  2“‘i  S.  viii.  331 ; 3’^*^  S.  v. 
379, 406.]  ' 

“ The  Times,”  its  First  Leading  Article. — I ' 
want  particularly  to  know  when  the  first  ^‘leader”  | 
appeared  in  The  Times.  That  article  and  eleven  ! 
more  were  on  the  question,  whether  the  Court  i 
of  Aldermen  were  justified  in  electing  the  late  I 
Alderman  Harmer,  when  his  turn  came  to  be 
Lord  Mayor,  by  reason  of  his  broad”  opinions  on 
religious  questions  P Mr.  Grant,  in  his  Newspaper 
Press  (i.  447),  says  the  communication  was  sent 
to  The  Times  in  the  form  of  a letter ; but  Mr. 
Walter  was  struck  with  its  merit,  and  inserted  it 
in  the  form  of  a leading  article.  200/.  was  the 
sum  paid  for  these  twelve  “ leaders  ” on  one  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Grant  omits  to  give  the  date  of  The 
Times  containing  the  first  of  these. 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 

[Leading  articles  appeared  in  The  Times  long  before 
those  on  the  intended  election  of  Alderman  Harmer  as 
Lord  Mayor,  which  commenced  on  August  19,  1840,  and 
continued  until  October  9,  1840,  in  all  nineteen  articles.} 

Tipped  me  the  Wink  ” occurs  in  Valerius j a 
Roman  Story  (J.  G.  Lockhart),  i.  76, 1821.  Where 
else  P . G.  K. 

Tyke,  Tike. — What  is  the  origin  of  this  name 
as  applied  to  a dog,  and  how  did  it  come  to  de- 
note, as  it  does  among  the  Scotch,  a churlish 
person  as  a surly  tyke^^  a coarse  vulgar  tyke^^ 
&c.  ? H.  H. 

[ Tyke  or  tike  is  a word  of  Scandinavian  origin,  signi- 
fying a dog.  It  appears  in  Icelandic  under  the  form  tijgy 
and  in  Swedish  as  tik,  the  strict  interpretation  in  both 
cases  being  a little  dog.  See  Ihre’s  Glossarium  Suio- 
Gothicum,  and  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary.  In  Dr. 
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Latham’s  recent  edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  tike  is 
said  to  come  from  the  German  dachs,  a badger,  under  the 
idea  apparently  of  its  being  a dog  employed  in  the  hunt- 
ing of  badgers.  ' But  this  etymology  seems  scarcely  war- 
rantable, and  the  derivation  is  more  correctly  stated  in 
the  original  edition  of  Johnson,  where  the“Kunick” 
tijk  is  assigned.  In  Scotland,  and  also  as  we  understand 
in  the  North  of  England,  the  word  is  in  common  use  to 
denote  a dog,  or  rather  a snarling,  ill-tempered  dog,  and 
hence  by  metonymy  it  is  frequently  transferred  to  a 
surly,  ill-tempered  person.  The  fact  of  its  being  used  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  the  Danish 
element  enters  so  largely  into  the  population,  and  also 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  term  does  not  appear  in 
Anglo-Saxon  or  any  of  the  Teutonic  tongues,  seems 
strong  corroborative  proof  of  its  having  its  origin  in  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Gothic  family  of  languages. 
The  word  is  used  both  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
and  occurs  in  an  expression  cited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
conjunction  with  talbot,  another  old  name  for  a hound, 
“ A talbot  strong,  a sturdy  tyke.” 

“MAN  PKOPOSETH,  GOD  DISPOSETH.” 

S.  ix.  423.) 

Any  notes  of  Hermentrude  are,  I am  sure, 
always  perused  with  pleasure  by  the  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.,”  and  the  tracing  of  the  scintillations 
of  genius  is,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  numerous 
papers  on  proverbs,  a work  in  which  many  of 
your  correspondents  take  an  interest.  The  pro- 
verb which  she  has  brought  before  us  at  this  time 
is  of  very  old  date,  being  found  in  various  forms 
in  the  Iliad  of  Homer;  among  other  passages  I 
may  quote  the  following  (xvii.  615)  : — 

^(T(a  yap  Kal  iycv'  ra  5e  /cev  Au  Traz/ra  jueATjcrei. 

I shall  throw  the  javelin,  but  its  destination  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty. 

From  that  early  period  the  thoughtful  among 
mankind  have  always  felt  that  they  were  under 
the  control  of  a higher  Power,  who  ruled  the 
affairs  of  this  life  at  his  will.  Pindar  (born  b.c. 
522,  died  b.c.  442)  says  {Olymp.  xiii.  149),  very 
beautifully,  and  in  a submissive  tone : — 
vvu  s’  eK-KOfxai  fiiv  ’ ip  6e(p  ye  pep 
reAos. 

I now  hope,  but  the  event  is  with  God  alone. 

But  it  is  not  only  poets  who  acknowledge  such 
dependence,  but  prose  writers  are  equally  willing 
to  exclaim  with  St.  James  (iv.  15) — “ For  that  ye 
ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live  and 
do  this  or  that.”  How  powerfully  does  Demo- 
sthenes (b.  B.c.  382,  d.  322)  express  the  idea  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  celebrated  speech  (De 
Corona,  209) : — 

t pep  yap  ^p  apSpuP  ayadwp  epyop,  airaai  TreirpaKTai, 
rij  TvxV  5e,  V ° Saipcov  airepeipep  eKdcrrois,  ravry  Ke- 
XPV^rai. 

■ Whatever  was  the  duty  of  brave  men,  they  were  all 
ready  to  perform,  but  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe 
decided  the  fate  of  each. 


Let  us  turn  to  Roman  writers,  and  we  find  one 
of  their  earliest  dramatic  authors,  Plautus  (b.  about 
B.c.  254,  d.  184),  express  himself  thus,  which 
looks  much  as  if  it  were  a trauslation  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above  from  Pindar  {Baccldd.  1, 2,  3G)  : . 

“ Sperat  quidem  animus  ; quo  eveniat  diis  in  manu  est,”' 

and  the  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a 
profane  history  in  the  Latin  language,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  {Hist.  xxv.  3),  who  flourished  from 
about  A.D.  350  to  a.d.  390,  says,  though  with  not 
much  elegance : — 

“ Taraetsi  prosperitas  simul  utilitasque  consultorum 
non  ubique  concordent,quoniam  captorum  eventus  superas 
sibi  vindicant  potestates.” 

Yet  the  success  of  plans,  and  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  do  not  at  all  times  agree,  since  the  Gods 
claim  to  themselves  the  right  to  decide  as  to  the  final  re- 
sult. 

The  idea  is  of  common  occurrence  in  writers  of 
later  times.  Fenelon,  the  preceptor  of  Louis  XV., 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Epiphany,  preached  in  1685, 
uses  what  was  possibly  proverbial  in  France,  when 
he  exclaims : — 

“ Dieu  ne  donne  aux  passions  humaines,  lors  meme 
qu’elles  semblent  decider  de  tout,  que  ce  qu’il  leur  faut 
pour  etre  les  instruments  de  ses  desseins ; ainsi  Vkomme 
s’agite,  mais  Dieu  le  mine  : ” 

and  Montaigne  (b.  a.d.  1533,  d.  a.d.  1589),  in  his 
Essais  (liv.  ii.  ch.  37)  had,  long  before  Fenelon, 
said : — 

“ Suyvons  de  par  Dieu ! suyvons  : II  meine  ceulx  qui 
suyvent ; ceulx  qui  ne  su^went  pas,  il  les  eutraisne.” 

This  is  nothing  else  than  a translation  of  the  idea 
found  in  Seneca  {Ep.  107) : — 

“ Ducunt  volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt.” 

And  this  again  is  but  an  appropriation  of  the  idea 
of  the  Stoic  Cieanthes,  born  about  B.c.  300,  in  the 
following  beautiful  fragment : — 

dyop  8e  p do  ZeO  Ka\  av  y 7]  ne-jrpwpeprj, 

’6ttol  7700’  vp7p  elpi  Siareraypepos, 
ws  eij/opai  y’  &okpos  ’ fjp  5e  pi)  deAco 
KUKhs  yepdpevos,  oudep  tjttop  eipopai. 

Lead  me,  O Jupiter,  both  thou  and  Fate;  whereso- 
ever I am  directed  by  you,  I shall  follow  without  hesita- 
tionj'  Even  if  I be  unwilling,  being  recalcitrant,  never- 
thel^s  I shall  be  obliged  to  follow. 

I believe  that  the  proverb,  such  as  Hermen- 
TRUDE  gives  it,  is  found  in  all  European  languages. 
The  Spaniards  say,  as  we  see  in  Hon  Quixote 
(i.  22)  : - 

“ Va  el  hombre  como  Dios  es  servido.” 

Man  goes  as  God  is  pleased. 

and  in  Dante  {Farad,  viii.  1. 134)  the  idea  appears- 
in  this  form : — 

“ Natura  generata  il  suo  cammino 
Simil  farebbe  sempre  a’  generauti, 

Se  non  vincesse  il  provveder  divino.” 
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“Were  it  not 

That  Providence  celestial  overruled, 

Nature,  in  generation,  innst  the  path 
Traced  by  the  generator  still  pursue 
Unswervingly.” — Cary. 

And  Guadagnoli  still  more  closely  expresses  the 
proverb : — 

“ U uomo  in  terra  a voglia  sua  propone, 

Mentre  diversamente  il  ciel  dispone.” 

Man  here  below  proposes  what  he  wishes,  while 
Heaven  above  disposes  in  a far  different  way.^ 

And  to  conclude  we  have  it  pithily  expressed  in 
Schiller’s  Wallenstein's  Death,  (i,  7,  32)  : — 

“ Denn  aller  Ausgang  ist  ein  Gottesurtheil.” 

Por  every  event  is  God’s  arbitrement. 

C.  T.  Ramage. 


NAPOLEON  AT  WATERLOO. 

(4'^^  S.  ix.  469.) 

I also  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  my 
visit  occurred  in  the  year  following  the  battle. 
The  movable  scaffold  ” was  still  standing,  and 
was  always  called  the  Observatory.”  It  had 
been  constructed  six  weeks  previously  by  engineers 
from  Holland.  From  the  authenticated  narrative 
of  J.  B.  de  Coster,  the  well-known  guide  of 
Buonaparte  on  the  day  of  Waterloo,  given  in 
Jones’s  Waterloo,  we  learn  his  various  positions 
during  the  day.  De  Coster  was  engaged  by  the 
emperor  at  six  in  the  morning.  From  eight  to 
one  Buonaparte  was  forming  his  troops  ; from  one 
to  four  he  was  dismounted,  and  remained  secure 
from  danger  in  a ravine ; from  four  to  seven  he 
was  on  the  roof  of  De  Coster’s  house ; and  at 
seven  in  the  high  road,  three  quarters  of  a mile 
distant,  between  La  Belle  Alliance  and  Mont 
St.  Jean,  where  he  remained  between  two  high 
sand  banks  till  half-past  eight.  Then  finding  that 
the  Prussians  were  advancing  upon  his  flank,  and 
that  the  English  had  thrown  his  troops  into  utter 
confusion,  he  caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  De 
Coster’s  horse,  turned  the  animal’s  head  round, 
and  exclaimed,  A present  c’est  tout  fini : sauvons- 
nous ! ” This  De  Coster  himself  told  me,  standing 
on  the  spot  itself  where  it  occurred.  Napoleon 
then  galloped  off  after  his  guide,  and  never  spoke 
a word  for  four  hours.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  that  he  could  never  have  stood  on  that 
scaffold  surveying  the  battle,  and  still  less  viewing 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  since  the  victory  was 
not  decided  till  nightfall;  and  even  so  late  as 
seven  o’clock  he  considered  victory  on  his  own  side 
as  certain.  But  the  truth  was,  as  we  learn  from 
De  Coster’s  ‘^Narrative”  (p.  119  in  Jones’s  Water- 
loo), that  he  made  no  use  of  the  Observatory, 
except  that  he  mounted  it  before  De  Coster  came 
to  him  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  never 
after.  F.  C.  H. 


When  I was  about  five  years  old,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  I received  a present  of  a 
Waterloo  handkerchief,”  with  which  I was 
highly  delighted,  and  which  I studied  with  great 
earnestness.  I have  a vivid  recollection  of  it  after 
more  than  fifty  years.  I enclose  a draft  of  it.  The 
upper  compartment  represented  the  attack  on  the 
French  Imperial  Guard,  also  the  Cuirassiers,  with 
Mont  St.  Jean  in  the  background  ; the  lower  por- 
tion gave  the  church  and  village  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  taking  of  Bonaparte’s  carriage — a postillion  \ 
(just  shot)  is  falling  off  his  horse.  The  middle 
gives  a map  of  the  ground,  with  Mont  St.  Jean, 
Houguomont,  La  Belle  Alliance,  &c.  On  the  middle 
right  division  there  was  a scaffold : four  perpen- 
dicular poles  roughly  held  together  by  horizontal 
poles,  with  ladders  reaching  to  two  or  three  stages. 
On  the  upper  stage  was  Napoleon  with  his  tele- 
scope, and  one  or  two  of  his  staff  behind  him 
waiting  for  orders.  On  the  opposite  compartment 
was  the  Observatory  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ^ 
higher  and  more  rough.  The  handkerchief  was 
stamped  calico,  and  I do  not  think  the  colours  1 
(shades  of  brown)  would  bear  washing.  Some  of  j 
your  correspondents  may  have  a copy,  and  it  cer- 
tainly asserts  the  fact  that  Bonaparte  and  the  i 
Prince  of  Orange  had  scaffolds  erected  on  the  field  | 
in  order  to  take  observations.  H.  1 

Dublin  Library.  ^ j 


In  the  Description  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  pub-  j 
lished  1817,  p.  8,  is  this  note : — 

“ This  scaffold  or  platform,  about  sixty  feet  high,  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  a 
signal  station  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy ; but 
the  French  arrived  before  it  could  be  completed.  It  is 
not  true  that  Bonaparte  ascended  the  platform,  there 
being  no  ladders  or  other  means  left  to  get  up.”  ■ 

The  Knight  of  Mokar. 


DOGS  BURIED  AT  THE  FEET  OF  BISHOPS. 

(4'^  S.  viii.  passim  ; ix.  18.) 

As  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  is  of,  some 
interest,  the  following  remarks  are  worthy  of  pre- 
servation in  your  pages,  as  they  have  only  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  insular  papers,  and  may  not 
have  met  the  eye  of  many  conversant  with  the 
custom: — 

“ There  have  appeared  in  England  at  intervals  several 
papers  regarding  the  burial  of  dogs  with  human  remains, 
treating  the  subject  very  generally;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a very  good  article  in  The  Antiquary  for  De- 
cember 30,  1871,  and  even  in  this,  there  is  not  one  word 
calculated  to  meet  the  question  of  such  having  been 
interred  in  the  grave  with  a Christian  bishop. 

“ The  writer  of  the  following  remarks  having  felt  much 
interest  in  those  investigations,  and,  it  must  be  said,  pro- 
portionable disappointment  that  nothing  approaching  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been  elicited,  ventures  to 
offer  the  following  few  notes  that  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether, pending  any  better  account  by  an  abler  hand  that 
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may  hereafter  appear.  These  seem  to  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  therefore  offered  as  an  approach  to  a 
solution  of  this,  as  yet,  apparently  mysterious  subject. 

“ Domini  Canes. — The  order  of  Dominicans,  or  Black 
Friars,  was  founded  by  a Spanish  noble,  Dominic  Guzman, 
Canon  of  Osina  in  a.d.  1205,  who  being  smitten  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  convert  the  Albigenses,  organised  a 
crusade  against  them.  Pope  Honorius  III.  accepted  his 
services  and  confirmed  the  newly  established  order  in 
1216.  The  almost  unheard-of  cruelties  practised  in  the 
quest  for  and  destruction  of  those  most  unfortunate  people 
we  will  not  stop  to  discuss,  but  pass  on  to  the  more  im- 
mediate subject  of  our  inquiry'-.  The  Dominicans  became 
from  that  period  the  main  pillar  of  the  Popedom,  so  that 
this  order  soon  won  so  much  preference  from  his  Holi- 
ness that  we  find  so  early  as  1216  Dominic  constituted 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  under  Honorius  himself,  who 
now  created  the  ofiice  expressly  in  reward  of  his  merits, 
and  by  virtue  of  this  appointment  became  ‘ Interpreter 
of  Scripture  and  Censor  of  Books.’  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  this  office,  with  its  original  duties,  is  continued 
to  the  present  time.  At  first  they  called  themselves 
‘Brothers  of  the  Virgin  Mary,’ instituting  at  the  same 
time  ‘ The  Devotion  of  the  Eosary  ’ in  her  honour.  This 
title,  however,  was  afterwards  disallowed  by  the  Pope. 
Therefore  the  probabilities  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  his  own  name  as  founder  of  the  order  was 
decided  on  as  their  final  choice,  viz.  to  be  ‘ Domini 
Canes,’  or  dogs  devoted  to  their  Lord  and  Master’s  ser- 
vice, unquestioning  subservience  to  His  will,  and,  if  re- 
quired, to  hunt  out  of  the  most  hidden  corners  in  every 
land  any  heretics  they  might  find,  and  thus  destroy  every 
individual  who  incurred  suspicion  of  holding  any  tenet 
contrary  to  the  ordained  belief  as  expounded  by  the 
Pope,  aided  by  his  Master  of  the  Palace,  at  Rome. 

“ Is  it  too  much  to  affirm  that  we  may  accept  as  a 
certainty  that  what  the  Pope  so  highly  patronised  would 
be  quickly  taken  up  by  the  secular  authorities  ? And, 
what  chiefly  concerns  us  in  these  investigations  regard- 
ing Peel  Castle,  we  find  that  King  Alexander  II.  of  Scot- 
land, 1214-29,  made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Dominic  at 
Paris,  and  was  so  pleased  with  all  he  saw  and  heard,  that 
he  begged  of  him  to  send  some  of  his  new  order  into 
Scotland  to  form  similar  institutions. 

“It  is  impossible  to  avoid,  and  not  out  of  place,  to 
notice  here  what  seems  a singular  and  suggestive  coin- 
cidence as  regards  our  purpose,  that  Elizabeth  Muir,  or 
Moor,  of  Rowhallion,  was  the  second  wife  of  this  monarch 
and  mother  of  his  son,  afterwards  Alexander  III.  So 
much  as  to  persons ; and  for  place,  we  find  that  the  steep- 
sided mountain  so  near  the  Peel  Island,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Baal  Aspic,  is  called  ‘ Slieau  Whallion  ’ (a 
slice  or  sleeve),  arguing  some  common  origin  for  the 
name,  ‘ Dog,  or  Whelp,  Mountain.’  To  this  day  it  is 
remembered  as  the  place  where  witches — witchcraft  being 
an  ecclesiastical  offence — with  all  recusants  were  enclosed 
in  barrels  spiked  on  all  sides  within,  and  then  rolled  down 
to  the  bottom,  lacerated  and  torn,  life  being  itself  extinct. 
Of  St.  Dominic  himself  it  is  related  that  his  mother,  be- 
fore he  was  born,  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
‘whelp.’ 

“ In  the  absence  of  direct  testimony,  but  which  the 
writer  hopes  may  j'^et  be  discovered,  is  it  not  more  than 
probable  that  our  Bishop  Simon,  of  whose  antecedents  no 
record  is  preserved  in  our  Manx  histories,  had  become  a 
member  of  this  new  order,  especially  as  so  patronised  by 
a king  of  Scotland,  who  made  it  no  secret  that  he  in- 
tended at  his  first  leisure  to  make  war  against,  and  of 
course  expected  to  conquer,  the  Isle  of  Man  (he  was, 
however,  dissuaded  from  his  purpose)  ? This  order,  so 
well  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  a man  so  am- 
bitious and  clever  as  Simon  undoubtedly  was,  indeed  was 


perhaps  chosen  for  the  episcopal  office  in  this  but  infant 
church  of  a foreign  power.  We  find  him  accordingly 
first  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  king, 
being  witness  to  more  than  one  royal  charter.  He  also, 
in  his  own  diocese  called  ‘synods,’  and  published  his 
‘ Constitutions,’  also  making  thirteen  canons  for  the 
guidance  of  his  clergy.  We  must  again  repeat  the  im- 
portance of  this,  as  bearing  on  our  question,  namely,  that 
this  union  with  the  Roman  Church  was  of  very  recent 
date,  and  by  no  means  accepted  by  the  Manx  nation 
generally.  Indeed  it  is  at  this  point  of  Manx  history 
we  should  properly  introduce  the  legend  of  the  ‘ Kiark 
y Treen  e Marrow  ’ &c. — ‘ The  Hen  of  the  Treen  is  dead  ! ’ 
adopted  and  transformed  by  the  new  framers  into  ‘St. 
Catherine’s  Hen  is  dead  ! ’ the  sound  being  nearly  the 
same. 

“ At  not  any  great  distance  from  the  ‘ Slieau  Whallon,’ 
though  not  in  the  same  valley,  there  rises  another  and 
similar  eminence  called  ‘ Slieau  Chairn,’  or  Mountain  of 
the  Lord,’  the  sides  of  which  are  pierced  with  grave 
rnounds.  Thus  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion an  accumulation  of  silent,  while  irresistible  and  most 
impressive  testimony  to  that  more  ancient  British  Church, 
over  the  expiring  remains  of  which  the  Requiem  was  first 
mournfully  chanted. 

“ What  is  now  called  St.  Patrick’s  Chair  is  also  near 
to  this  memento  — that  name  being  a transfer  from 
‘ Caayr  Sagarh.’  It  is  believed  that  in  it  Bishop  Conan 
(contraction  of  Constantine,  he  being  of  the  ‘ Lynan 
Wladig  ’)  sat,  receiving  all  who  came  for  baptism  in  the 
neighbouring  brook,  regulating  the  affairs  of  his  diocese, 
and  teaching  the  pure  doctrines  of  his  church. 

“ This  name  of  dog,  therefore,  conveyed  a living  ad- 
monition against  any  opinions  whatsoever,  however  much 
cherished,  that  the  new  and  now  dominant  powers  might 
pronounce  to  be  heresy.  Simon,  it  is  said,  lived  to  a great 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  he  had  been  at  so 
much  pain  to  complete,  and  a dog — meet  emblem  of  an 
order  that  openly  professed,  indeed  boasted  of  it  as  an 
act  of  faith,  that  they  hunted  down  heretics  from  holy 
church  doctrines  in  this  so  newly  acquired  Papal  do- 
minion— was,  as  we  have  seen,  buried  with  him, — first 
bishop  of  that  ‘ Domini  Canes  ’ order,  and  became  the 
mythical  ‘ Mautha  Dhoo  ’ of  Peel  Island,  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  Stanley,  third  Earl  of  Derby  and  fourth  king 
in  Man.  By  his  orders  the  haunted  passage  of  the 
‘ spectre  hound  ’ was  built  up. 

“ To  trace  up  dog  worship  to  its  origin  in  primeval 
times,  would,  in  the  present  instance,  be  more  curious 
than  profitable.  The  sole  digest  of  this  paper  being  to 
mark  out,  if  possible,  the  date  and  circumstances  when 
this  typical  animal  became  associated  with  Christian 
custom  and  doctrine.  The  writer  is  quite  aware  that 
without  question  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  foregoing 
argument  relates  more  to  the  biped  than  to  the  real 
‘ beast,’  that  in  all  which  belongs  to  him  it  only  follows 
its  own  natural  and,  in  a quadrupedal  dog,  most  praise- 
worthy instincts.  This  is  quite  true,  and  these  notes — 
in  which  all  allusion  to  the  use  made  of  them  is  strenu- 
ously avoided — roughly  jotted  down,  are  only  intended 
to  mark  and  account  for  this  peculiarity  ; and  if  Flomini 
Canes  cannot  be  accepted  as  good  Latin,  such  epithet  is 
at  least  suggestive. 

“ It  is  remarkable  that  as  this  order  sprung  up  at  a 
remarkable  crisis  in  the  Church  of  Rome — so  the  expan- 
sion and  more  full  development  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Jesuits,  also  founded  by  a Spanish  nobleman — became 
also  a mighty  engine  and  aid  on  a later  occasion  and 
crisis.  The  order  of  St.  Dominic  followed  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine. 

“After  all  that  has  been  here  written  in  order  to  give 
its  due  place  to  the  dog  in  St.  Simon's  grave — we  should 
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be  much  wanting  if  it  were  not  added,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  state  and  views  of  Christendom 
at  that  era.  It  was  at  the  termination  of  the  first  1000 
years  a.d.  The  persuasion  had  become  general  through 
the  whole  of  the  Western  Church  and  empire,  that  the 
‘ 1260  days’  of  Daniel’s  prophecy  applied  to  the  corres- 
ponding period  now  so  near — therefore  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  the  door.  Thus  we  find  churches  and 
monasteries  everywhere  multiplied,  that  is  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West— it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Eastern  Church  of  Constantinople  did  not  partake  in 
this  belief  — among  others,  Rushton  Abbey  and  Peel 
Cathedral  in  this  newly  acquired  island. 

“Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land  preceded  the  home  in- 
stitutions of  the  same  character.  Dogs  were  employed 
in  both.  At  the  precise  time,  therefore,  of  the  events 
attempted  to  be  described  in  the  foregoing  notes,  i.  e. 
1205 — 1226,  how  short  a time  seemed  left  to  work  in 
before  the  expected  day  of  doom  ! This  belief  being,  as 
we  have  said,  generally  held,  we  can  easily  judge  how  it 
would  quicken  the  energies  of  this  misdirected  zeal,  in 
the  determination  to  hunt  down  in  the  manner  chosen  by 
them,  the  crying  evils  that  pervaded  and  disgraced,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  society  in  that  lawless  era. 

“ Geyrragh.” 

William  Haeeisoit.' 

Rock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 


“ WALLINGERS.” 

(4^^  S.  ix.  447.) 

In  reply  to  Me.  Skipton’s  inquiry  respecting 
the  word  Wallinger,”  Mr.  Earle  had  evidently 
been  led  into  an  error  when  he  wrote — “ a term 
that  is  or  was  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  Chester,  in 
a tablet  commemorative  of  repairs  done  to  the  city 
wall.  The  wallingers  were  annual  officers  charged 
with  the  repair  of  the  walls.” 

I have  never  heard  of  or  seen  the  tablet,  or 
indeed  of  the  word  itself.  As  regards  the  keepers 
of  our  walls,  they  have  generally  been  called 
“ Murengers  ” or  “ Muringers,”  and  sometimes 
^‘Muragers”;  for  example,  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  VII.  granted  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign — 

“ And  moreover  we  have  given  and  granted  to  the 
aforesaid  mayor  and  citizens,  and  their  successors,  that 
they,  every  year,  elect  two  of  the  citizens  aforesaid  to  be 
overseers  of  the  walls  of  the  aforesaid  city,  called  Mura- 
gers,  as  of  old  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  that 
they  every  year  oversee  and  repair  the  walls  of  the  city 
aforesaid  ; and  that  they,  thus  chosen,  every  year  collect 
and  receive  a certain  custom  or  subsidy,  in  the  aforesaid 
city,  commonly  called  murage,  towards  the  maintenance 
and  building  of  the  aforesaid  walls,  as  of  old  it  hath  been 
levied  in  the  said  city.” 

The  term  ^^murager”  had,  however,  but  a 
short  reign ; for — 

“ At  an  assembly  houlden  in  the  common  hall  of  pleas 
before  the  saied  Richard  Rathbone,  Maior,  the  viij‘*»  daie 
of  June,  anno  R.  R'i“  Elizabeth,  &c.  quadragessimo  primo.” 

“ And  at  the  same  assembly  motion  is  made  for  some 
means  to  repayre  the  ruins  of  the  cittie  walls  in  regarde  the 
murengers  recepte  are  soe  small  as  not  suflScient  to  amende 
the  breaches,  wherevppon  it  is  ordered  that  John  Cronck 
shalbe  sworne  to  make  a true  accompt  of  all  toll  nowe 


w®^  he  hath  or  shall  gather  and  receiue  in  the  Cities 
Eight  from  S‘  Nicholas  day  last  past,  vnto  S‘  Nicholas 
day  next  cominge,  and  the  profiits  therof  shall  pay  ouer 
vnto  the  murengers  towardes  the  repairing  of  the  said 
walles.” 


Referring  again  to  the  assembly  books — 

“ An  Act  of  Assembly  12“^  March,  1684.  Before  Sir 
Tho.  Grosvenor,  Bart.  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  and  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  said  city. 

“ It  was  ordered  that  Thomas  Wilcock,  Alderman  ; 
Thomas  Simpson,  Alderman ; William  Wiime,  Alderman, 
and  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  or  any  three  of  them 
shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  late  muringers."  [And} 
“At  an  assembly,  16  Oct.  1 James  II.,  before  Sir  Thomas 
Grosvenor,  Bart.,  the  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council. 

“Thomas  Simpson  and  Ince,  Aldermen,  were 
elected  murengers." 

On  a small  stone  let  into  the  walls  adjoining  one 
of  the  old  sally  ports,  leading  to  the  Roodee,  is 
the  following  inscription 

T.  SIMPSON 

16  M 74 

I.  POOLE 
R.  TAYLOR 
MVRENGBRS ; 

and  on  another  slab  inserted  in  the  north  side  of 
the  way  leading  to  the  New  Tower  or  Water 
Tower  from  Bonewaldesthorne’s  Tower  just  above 
the  arch  (of  the  gateway,  underneath,  which  led 
from  the  old  Haven  to  the  Watergate,  we  find — 
This  Arch  was  Reb* 

John  Pemberton 
Esq’’  Mayor 
Tho*  Mather 
Esq®  Recorder 
Tho*  Bolland 
Ja*  Comberbach 
Justices  of  the 
Peace  Muringers 
1730. 


On  what  was  formerly  called  Goblin’s  or  Dill’s 
Tower,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Pember- 
ton’s Parlour  was  formerly  the  inscription — 


“ . . . . year  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  divers 
large  breaches  in  these  walls  were  rebuilt,  and  other  de- 
cays therein  were  repaired,  two  thousand  yards  of  the 
pace  were  new  Flagged  or  Paved,  and  the  whole  Improved, 
Regulated,  and  Adorned  at  the  expence  of  One  Thousand 
Pounds  and  upwards.  Thomas  Hand,  Esq®.  Ma5’'or,  1701, 
the  Right  Honble  William  Earl  of  Derby,  Mayor  1702, 
who  dyed  in  his  Mayoralty. 


1702. 

1703. 

1704. 

1705. 

1706. 

1707. 

1708. 


Michael  Johnson 
Matthew  Anderson 
Edw.  Partington 
Edward  Puleston 
Pulest  Partington 
Humphre}’'  Page 
James  Mainwaring 
Roger  Comberbach,  Esq.  Recorder. 
William  Wilson,  Aldn. 

Peter  Bennett,  Aldn. 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  said 
William  Wilson 
Edw.  Partington,  Aldn. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Esq®*.  Mayors. 


Murengers.” 


This  inscription  is  taken  from  Hemingway’s  Hes-j 
tory  of  Chester,  in  which  he  states  that  it  re-| 
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mained  entire  until  1813,  and  thatwlien  he  wrote 
in  1831  it  was  almost  obliterated.  At  this  pre- 
sent time  but  a very  few  letters  are  visible.  It 
was  decided  at  a meeting  of  the  council  last  Feb- 
ruary to  have  this  structure  repaired,  and  the  in- 
scription replaced,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
done. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Watergate — 

“ In  the  xxix  year  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.  in  the 
Mayoralty  of  John  Halwood  and  John  Leigh,  Esquires, 
this  gate  was  erected. — Thomas  Cotgreave,  Edward  Bur- 
rowes.  Esquires,  Murengers.” 


And  on  the  Bridgegate — 

“ This  Gate  was  begun  April  m.dcc.lxxxii.  Pattison 
Ellames,  Mayor,  and  finished  December  the  same  year, 
Thomas  Pattison,  Esquire,  Mayor. 

“neS:  Esq’?*’-  •} 

Joseph  Turner,  Architect.” 


On  the  Eastgate  and  the  Northgate  the  term  is 
not  used. 

I could  give  several  other  examples,  but  think 
the  above  quite  ample.  The  term  Wallinger  ” 
is,  I believe,  used  in  the  salt  districts  by  North- 
wich.  Kobeet  Mokkis. 

Richmond  House,  Chester. 


These  are  said  to  be  annual  officers  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  wall.”  But  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  whether  they  were  other  than  those 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
in  Scotland,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  who,  in  trades- 
men’s accompts,  were  called  tuaivers  = wallers,  con- 
structors of  walls,  builders.  A messenger  is  one 
who  carries  a message ; and  stallinger,  or  stallanger, 
one  who  sets  up  a stall  for  the  sale  of  merchandise. 
So  wallinger  may  denote  him  (of  the  mason  craft) 
who  either  erects  walls  or  takes  a supervision  of 
them  {vallus,  L. ; gival,  W.)  Espedaee, 


Seceet  Societies  oe  the  Middle  Ages  ” 
(4^^^  S.  ix.  359,  435,  489.) — I greatly  wish  Me. 
Coates  had  kept  silence,  and  so  allowed  me  to  do 
the  same,  for  he  is  like  a lawyer  speaking  from 
his  brief,  and  apparently  knows  nothing  about  the 
real  state  of  things.  I therefore  may  content 
myself  with  giving  his  assertions  a flat  denial ; 
but  let  Me.  Coates  produce  a single  page  of  a 
proof-sheet  with  a single  correction  in  my  hand- 
writing, and  I will  acknowledge  my  memory  has 
deceived  me. 

I cannot  recollect  ever  having  written  anything 
on  the  subject  which  could  be  called  an  auto- 
graph. Perhaps  a note  on  the  subject  in  the 
octavo  edition  of  my  History  of  England  of  the 
Time  of  Edward  II.  may  have  been,  by  mistake, 
called  an  autogTaph.  In  this  latter,  which  was 
printed  a couple  of  years  after  The  Secret  Societies, 
I noticed  how  this  last  had  been  tampered  with 


and  printed  without  my  knowledge.  I simply 
observed  that  I thought  it  an  unusual  proceeding. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I know  to  be  the 
truth,  I drop  the  subject  for  ever. 

Thomas  Keightley. 

Why  aee  they  shht  ? ” (4“*  S.  ix.  507.) — 
The  answer  to  W.  P.  is— Horace  Smith ; see  his 
Poetical  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  ed.  1846  j and  for 
further  particulars  see  & Q.”  S.  vi.  173. 

W.  T.  M. 

Sb  infield  Grove. 

Napoleoh  oh  boaed  the  Noethhmbeeeahd 
(4***  S.  ix.  50, 128.)-— P.  A.  L.  expresses  astonishment 
and  regret  that  England  should  not  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  have  given 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  the  title  of  Emperor.  Those 
who  thus  express  themselves  forget  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  never  known  officially  in  England 
as  the  ruler  of  France  except  as  General  Buona- 
parte, First  Consul.  The  Peace  of  Amiens  was 
broken  before  he  became  emperor,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  emperor  of  the  French  before  Eng- 
land knew  him  officially  in  any  other  capacity.  A 
parallel  case  is  furnished  by  the  Crimean  war. 
This  began  when  the  sovereign  of  Russia  was  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  it  was  not  till  peace  was 
' concluded  that  the  English  government  was  offi- 
cially informed  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  the 
reigning  emperor  was  Alexander.  Would  there 
not  have  been  a mockery  in  giving  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  a prisoner,  that  title  of  which  the 
English  government  had  known  nothing  when  he 
was  sovereign  in  France  So  long  as  he  remained 
in  Elba  the  title  of  Emperor  was  his  right,  but 
when  he  abandoned  Elba  he  abandoned  the  rights 
he  acquired  therewith.  That  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte ignored  the  customs  and  rules  acknowledged 
by  diplomatists  as  advantageous  in  smoothing  the 
difficulties  of  official  intercourse  was  the  fault  of 
his  want  of  education  in  some  respects,  but  still 
more  the  fault  of  his  constitution  of  mind,  which 
acknowledged  no  law  but  his  own  present  con- 
venience; and  why  was  England  to  follow  his 
example  and  give  a title  that  had  become  mean- 
ingless ? G.  M.  E.  C. 

Oakeh  Aechitecthee  (4^**  S.  ix.  424,  477.) — If 
Me.  Nichols  will  refer  to  the  Church  Builder 
(Rivingtons)  for  April  last  he  will  find  an  account, 
with  plans  and  sections,  of  the  wooden  towers  of 
Mountnessing  and  Margaretting  churches  in  Essex. 
Greensted  church,  near  Ongar,  is  likewise  entirely 
built  of  wood,  and  goes  back  to  the  Saxon  period. 

W.  T.  T.  D. 


Touching  Glasses  when  deinking  Healths 
(4*^**  S.  V.  vi.  passim.') — Within  the  last  day  or 
two  I have  heard  another  version  of  the  origin  of 
this  custom— viz.  that  it  originated  with  the  monks, 
who  used,  when  three  of  them  were  about  to  drink 
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togetliei-j  to  touch  their  glasses  ; two  side  by  side 
and  the  other  over,  the  three  together  forming  a 
sort  of  triangle  with  the  base  downwards,  which 
custom  had  some  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Laycauma. 

The  Lettees  oe  St.  Ignatius  (4*^^  S.  hi.  627 ; 

viii.  636.) — In  B.’s  communication  the  following 
information  is  sought : — Have  these  valuable  and 
precious  documents  ever  been  published ; and  if 
so,  by  whom  and  where  ? Pere  Bouix  in  1871 
edited  Les  Lettres  de  >Saint  Ignace  de  Loyola. 
This  work  has  been  published  by  Burns,  Oates, 
& Co.,  Loud.  1871.  I am  not  aware  whether 
Bouix’s  work  has  yet  appeared  in  English  or  not. 

John  Boyd. 

Bayswater. 

England  expects  eveey  Man,”  etc.  (4^^*  S. 

ix.  136,  188.) — Waller’s  Catalogue  of  Autographs, 
No.  93,  just  received,  contains  the  following  — 

“ 218.  ‘ Xelsoniana,’  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  8vo,  of  Jolin  Pasco" 
I had  the  distinguished  iionour  to  make  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  signai— ‘ England  expects  every  man  will  do 
his  dut}^,’  &c.,  8vo,  engraving  of  the  ship  Victory,  and 
the  signal  flags  (drawings)  in  colour,  mounted  on  a sheet 
of  drawing-paper.” 

Joseph  Thomas, 

The  Green,  Stratford,  E. 

Bed  Ceoss,  Hekefoed,  a Misnomee  (4*“^  S.  ix, 
301,  372.) — An  old  Herefordian  writes;— 

“ I have  made  inquiries  about  the  Bed  Cross,  and,  I 
think,  have  solved  the  mysterj'’.  Blackfriars’  Cross  stands 
in  the  garden  of  Coningsby’s,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Red  Coat  Hospital.  The  inmates  v/ear  red  coats,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  it  was  often  called  by  ignoramuses 
formerly,  the  Bed  Cross  Hospital,  the  Blackfriars’  Cross 
and  the  Bed  Coat  being  jumbled  together.  In  a collection 
of  prints  in  possession  of  the  Hereford  Antiquarian 
Society  is  one  of  the  Red  Cross,  a cop}’'  of  that  you  showed 
me,  and  in  the  index  this  is  referred  to  as  ‘ Red  Cross,  in- 
tended for  Black  Cross  Yard.’  No  doubt  Black  Cross  is 
an  error  for  Black  Friars’  Cross.  This,  I think,  ex- 
plains it.” 

Anon. 

An  Authentic  Document  (4*^  S.  ix,  383,  476.) 
A small  cliap-book  of  fifteen  pages,  containing  a 
letter  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  “ found  near 
Hunday  Ivie,”  is  usually  exposed  for  sale  on  the 
few  Greek  bookstalls  at  Constantinople.  I have 
a copy  in  modern  Greek,  and  another  in  Albanian. 
The  title  of  the  former  is — EniSTOAH  TOY  KYPIOY 
HMflN  IH20Y  XPI2TOY.  It  is  without  imprint, 
but  the  title-page  bears  the  date  1847.  The  title 
of  the  Albanian  copy  is  PAnniMiZ  IH20Y2  XPI2- 
T02  E4*ENTININ  PI2AAE2I,  and  the  imprint  A@H- 
NATA,  1851.  The  letter  ” is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the  tomb  of 
the  'Virgin  Mary,  and  there  is  a narrative  of  how 
it  fell  from  heaven,  graven  on  a stone,  in  the  time 
of  the  Patriarch  ’luavuiKios  of  Jerusalem.  I con- 
fess that  I am  altogether  ignorant  of  the  period 
when  that  worthy  patriarch  flourished.  The 


letter  ” is  exceedingly  curious,  and  may  probably  I 
have  been  derived  from  the  same  “original”  as  I 
the  “ Hunday  Ivie  ” one.  J.  A.  1 

Edinburgh.  ! 

Ladies  on  Hoeseback  (4*^*^  S.  viii.  8, 466.)  — I l- 
have  lately  met  with  an  old  engraving  represent- 
ing a stag  hunt,  time  of  James  I.  or  Elizabeth, 
where  some  grand  dame  follows  the  hounds  in 
broad  and  embroidered  silk  knee-breeches,  show- 
ing off  a well-shaped  leg,  and  evidently  riding 
like  a man,  d califourclion,  as  the  French  term  it, 
or,  as  I once  heard  it  called,  d la  four-chette.  I beg 
to  enclose  a sketch  of  this  plate,  which  is  curious. 
There  is  no  engraver’s  name  to  it.  P.  A.  L. 

Oliphant  Baeony  S.  ix.  65 ; 4*^  S.  ix.  322, 
393.)~Those  who  wish  to  learn  anything  about  the 
Oliphant  title  should  read  the  Jacohite  Lairds  of 
Gash,  published  by  Griffin  in  1870,  It  will  there 
be  seen  that  no  family  was  ever  more  troubled 
with  a copious  brood  of  impostors,  bastards,  &c. ; 
and  this  brood  seems  not  ^mt  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  The  succession  to  the  title  of  Oliphant  was 
limited  to  the  male  line  by  Charles  1.  in  1633. 

There  was  an  Oliphant  lawsuit,  lasting  from 
1847  to  1867,  in  which  it  was  proved  that  all  heir 
males  are  now  extinct.  X. 

“Gutta  cavat  Lapidem”  (4*^^  S.  ix.  82,  414, 
494.) — Ovid  has  the  very  words  in  his  Epist,  X. 
ex  Ponto,  line  6 : 

“ Gutta  cavnt  lapidem  ; consumitur  annulus  usu.” 

But  John  Stobseus,  the  industrious  Greek  writer, 
of  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth,  attributes  this  proverb  to  Bion 
of  Smyrna : — 

‘Eic  Oa/J-Lvus  paddfiiyjos,  ottws  \6yos,  alev  lolffas, 

Kal  XiOos  fs  pcjjyqbi'  KoiXaiuerai. 

Thus  rendered  in  Latin  — 

“ Ex  numerosa  gutta,  ut  aiunt,  perpetuo  stillante, 

• Etiara  lapis  in  scissuram  excavatur.” 

F.  C.  H. 

John  Wesley’s  Footpeints  (4*^  S.  ix.  190, 494.) 
The  stone  slab  on  which  John  Wesley  stood  to 
preach  in  Epworth  churchyard  covers  the  tomb  of 
his  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  who  was  rector  of  the 
parish  for  thirty-nine  years.  It  lies  among  many 
others  near  the  chancel  door.  The  so-called  foot-! 
prints  have  not  the  form  of  a foot.  Mr.  Walter 
White,  in  his  Eastern  England,  says  concerning 
them ; — 

“ On  the  blank  portion  of  the  stone,  below  the  inscrip- 
tion, are  two  groups  of  small  irregular  impressions  about 
twenty  inches  apart,  which  look  scorched  and  rusty  . . . 
The  tradition  has  not  yet  died  out  that  John  Wesley! 
once  stood  barefoot  to  pi’each  on  his  father’s  tomb,  andf 
grew  into  such  a fervour  that  his  toes  burnt  hollows  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  stone.” 

X.  P.  D. 

“ Stell  ” (4^^  S.  ix.  447,  495.)~I  transcribe 
a few  lines  from  my  Cleveland  Glossary,  which 
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may  perhaps  illustrate  the  derivation  of  this 
word : — 

“ Stelo,  sb.  1.  An  open  ditch  or  drain  of  some  depth 
and  width,  with  or  without  water  constantly  in  it  or 
running. 

“ ‘ Siell,  a large  open  drain  in  a marsh  ’ (Brockett)  ; 
‘ a large  open  drain,  Cumb.’  (Hallivrell).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  merelj^  the  abbreviation  of  water-stelL 
Compare  water-steady  the  bed  of  a river,  from  Halliwell ; 
A.-S.  wceter-steal,  a water-place,  lake,  marsh.  There  are 
several  analogous  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ stell 
as  ‘ stell,  a fold  for  cattle,  North.’  (Halliwell) ; stelling,  a 
place  where  cattle  retire  to  in  hot  weather — stell  being 
simply  place,  place  set  apart,  for  this  or  that  purpose ; 
A.-S.  steal,  a stall,  place,  stead ; horsa-steal,  a place  for 
horses,  or  a stable — stable  itself  being  a similar  instance 
of  an  absolute  meaning  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  a word 
which  had  originally  a much  wider  or  more  general 
meaning.  Compare  also,  O.  H.  G.  stall.  Germ,  stelle ; 
kernstal,  the  core  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit,  literally  the 
kernel-place.  Wedgewood  quotes  also  Bav.  kerzenstall,  a 
candlestick,  and  burgstall,  a place  where  a castle  stands  or 
has  stood.” 

J.  C.  Atkinsok. 

Danby-in~CIeveland. 

Tilt  Family  S.  i.  52.) — Mr.  McLeod  asks 
for  information  about  a family  of  this  name  which 
came  from  Worcestershire,  and  bore  (he  thinks) 
for  arms  a chevron  between  three  roundles,  and 
for  crest  a dolphin.  He  adds,  that  this  family 
represented  “a  junior  branch  of  the  Protector’s 
house.”  Persons  of  this  name  were  living  about  a 
century  ago  at  Stourbridge,  and  at  Bromsgrove,  in 
Worcestershire  j but  I am  not  aware  that  they 
bore  arms.  One  of  the  latter  sealed  a deed  with 
an  eagle,  rising  from  a ducal  coronet ; but  that  may 
have  been  the  crest  of  the  attorney  who  prepared 
the  document.  Mr.  MHeod  may  be  able  to  fur- 
'nish  me  with  a correct  description  of  the  arms  and 
crest  used  by  this  family,  and  also  to  give  a few 
particulars  of  their  genealogy. 

I may  mention  that  there  was  a family  of 
Cromwell  living  at  Bromsgrove  about  the  same 
period.  H.  Sydney  Grazebrooe. 

Stourbridge. 

Ninon  de  l’Enclos  and  Diane  de  Poictiers 
(4*^  S,  ix.  427.) — Wherever  the  authors  of  books 
on  the  preservation  of  beauty  found  their  state- 
ments about  the  mode  of  warfare  of  these  ladies 
with  the  enemy  Time,  it  is  certain  they  began  it 
with  the  advantages  of  the  combination  of  dark 
eyes  and  yelloiu  hair.  The  texture  and  colour  of 
skin  that  accompany  these  preserve  a youthful 
appearance  to  comparatively  advanced  age.  The 
combination  is  not  common  in  any  country,  but  it 
is  the  Venetian  type  of  beauty.  G.  M.  E.  C. 

Stockton  (4‘^  S.  ix.  486.) — This  word  is  no 
doubt  from  the  place  named  Stockton,  and  would 
originally  be  “De  Stockton.”  The  de  would  be 
discontinued  about  temp.  Edw.  IV.  (see  Camden’s 
j Remains,  p.  121).  Stock,  in  the  place-name  Stock- 
x>n,  is  synonymous  or  nearly  so  with  feU,  so  that 


Stocton  would  most  probably  be  a tun  or  home- 
stead upon  land  nearly  cleared  of  timber  •,  i.  e.  with 
the  stumps  of  the  trees  remaining,  except  upon 
the  actual  site  of  the  residence.  C.  Chattoce. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  surnames  taken  from 
the  name  of  the  place  from  which  the  founder  of 
the  family  sprang,  or  in  connection  with  which  he 
was  best  known.  Lower  {Fatronymica  Britan- 
nicd)  mentions  towns  and  parishes  so  called  in 
eight  counties,  and  Stocktons  may  owe  their  origin 
to  any  point  of  the  compass.  “ In  the  West  of 
England  ’’ — I am  quoting  Mr.  Lower — “ to  stock 
means  to  root  up,  and  a stocker  is  a man  employed 
to  fell  or  grub  up  trees.”  Probably  all  the  towns 
called  Stockton  were  founded  on  sites  cleared  for 
the  purpose  one  of  them  is  known  as  Stockton- 
on-the-Forest  to  this  day.  There  is  mention  made 
of  stock  on  the  very  opposite  page  to  that  on 
which  A Constant  Header’s  query  appears — 
nameljq  in  Espedare’s  article  on  “ Monastic  In- 
ventories.” The  references  there  given  may  be 
useful  to  A.  C.  B.  St.  S within. 

Bronze  Head  eotjnd  at  Bath  (4^*^  S.  ix.  484.) 
There  is  a bronze  head  in  the  Museum  at  Bath. 
An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Art 
Journal  for  July  1871,  p.  182,  in  one  of  a series 
of  papers  on  the  “Museums  of  England.”  The 
author  says  the  head  has  been 

“ Broken  off  forcibly  from  a statue  which  has  never  been 
found,  variously  conjectured  to  be  that  of  Apollo  and  of 
Minerva.  It  has  been  engraved  in  Vetusta  Monumenta'^ 

St.  S within. 

Porpoise  and  Salmon  (4^*^  S.  ix.  486.) — In 
early  days  the  flesh  of  the  porpoise  was  considered 
of  great  value  as  a regal  dish.  It  occurs  in  a list 
of  provisions  which  bears  date  1275,  under  the 
cognomen  of  a “ sea  hog.”  Its  usual  price  then 
was  the  same  as  the  lawyer’s  fee  of  the  present 
day  (6s.  8(7.)  Several  different  sorts  of  fowl  as 
well  as  fish  occur  in  the  same  list,  which  were 
then  used  as  eatables,  but  have  long  been  struck 
out  of  the  “ bill  of  fare.”  Even  in  Henry  VIH.’s 
time  the  porpoise  was  esteemed  a great  luxury  as 
a roast,  served  up  with  a sauce  made  of  fine 
white  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar. 
At  a later  period  the  porpoise  kept  its  place  on 
the  tables  of  Roman  Catholics  on  fish-days  and 
during  Lent.  It  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite, 
grown  into  disuse.  Perhaps  this  has  arisen  from 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  it.  The  Thames 
in  former  days  was  noted  for  the  number  of  these 
animals  which  abounded  in  its  waters.  It  is, 
however,  a long  time  since  a porpoise  made  its 

S;arance  in  the  Thames.  It  was  conventionally 
ed  upon  as  a fish,  in  common  with  seal,  otter 
and  certain  sea-fowl,  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of 
the  land ; its  flesh  was  a great  boon  to  those  who 
cared  not  for  a fish  diet  on  the  multiplied  meagre 
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days  whicli  studded  the  Calendar,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  too  reverential  towards  the  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  to  eat  that  which  was  openly  con- 
sidered as  butcher’s  meat.  See  J.  Gr.  Wood’s  Nat, 
Hist.  Mammalia  ”),  p.  542.  Locke  mentions 
the  porpoise  as  having  the  warm  blood  and 
entrails  of  a hog.”  The  fatty  substance  of  the 
body  is  used  in  general  for  chemical  purposes, 
and  when  subjected  to  heat  it  throws  out  a very 
powerful  odour.  One  would  imagine  Swift  to 
have  laboured  under  a superfluity  of  the  like  fatty 
substance  when  he  penned  the  following  couplet : 

“ And  then  I drag  a bloated  corpus 
Swell’d  with  a dropsy  like  a porpoise.” 

W.  Winters. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

“ Testaments  oe  the  XII.  Patriarchs  ” 
(4^*^  S.  ix.  486.) — The  earliest  edition  of  this  re- 
markable book  known  to  me  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  is  considered  to  have  been 
printed  in  ‘‘  1520.”  This  is,  however,  conjectural, 
as  the  book  itself  is  not  dated.  It  consists  of 
about  41  pages  (without  pagination)  beside  the 
title-page,  which  is  ornamented  with  a variety  of 
^otesque  characters,  and  contains  the  following 
inscription : — 

“ Testameta  duodecim  Patriarcharu  filiorum  Jacob,  e 
greco  in  latinu  versa  Roberto  Linconiensi  Episcopo  in- 
terprete,”  4to. 

There  is  also  a later  Latin  version  of  this  book, 
folio  size,  dated  1555.  It  was  Englished  in  1660. 
Grosseteste  was  informed  of  the  book  by  John  de 
Basing,  upon  whose  information  the  bishop  sent 
to  Greece  for  it,  and  obtained  it.  Mathew  Paris 
intimates  that  this  work  had  been  suppressed  or 
secreted  by  the  Jews  on  account  of  the  open  and 
manifest  prophecies  contained  in  it  relating  to  our 
Saviour.  Hallam  calls  the  work  an  apocryphal 
legend.”  (See  Hallam’s  Lit.  Hist.  Europe^  Br. 
Samuel  Pegge,  prebendary  of  Louth,  published  in 
1793  the  Life  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  which  work  much  is  recorded  of  the 
said  Testament.  Transcripts  of  the  Bishop’s  Latin 
Testament  will,  I think,  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a copy  of  which 
work  begins,  Transcriptum  Testamentum  rubenf 
and  ends,  usque  ad  diem  exitus  eorum  ex  terra 
egipUr  The  last  leaf  contains  notes  on  the 
amount  of  tithes  in  England,  some  medical  re- 
•ceipts,  and  some  Latin  verses,  with  the  date  1519. 
This  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1549.  See  Catalogue 
of  Manuscripts  in  the  University  Library,  vol.  ii. 
46,  260 ; iv.  381.  W.  Winters. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Cry  Havock  ” (4‘''  S.  ix.  463.) — Is  not  the 
exact  technical  meaning  of  the  cry  havock!  ■=■ 
^‘slaughter  without  mercy,”  “ no  quarter  ” ? The 
commentators  seem  to  agree  in  this  conclusion, 
from  the  use  of  the  phrase  by  Shakespeare.  The 
statute  quoted  by  F.  J.  F.  (also  quoted  more  than 


once  in  Variorum  S.  ed.  1821)  bears  out  this  i 
meaning.  In  Coriolanus,  III.  1,  we  have — 

“ Do  not  cr3%  havock,  where  you  should  but  hunt  I 
With  modest  warrant.” 

In  K.  John,  II.  2—  i 

“ Cry,  havock,  kings  ! back  to  the  stained  field.”  ‘\ 

Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  term  points  to  a sport- 
ing derivation  (?  hafoc).  See  the  Coriolanus  pas- 
sage, and  again  Hamlet,  V.  2 — 

“ This  quarry  cries  on  ( = cries  against)  havock." 

For  common  soldiers  (not  “ kings  ” and  com- 
manders) to  give  the  cry,  “ no  quarter ! ” could 
not  be  allowed.  John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 
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Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  Official 
Correspondence  of  Thomas  Bekynton,  Secretary  to  King  \ 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Edited 
from  a MS.  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Illustrative  Documents.  By 
George  Williams,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ringwood,  late  Fellow 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  two  Volumes.  (Long- 
man.) 

The  name  of  Thomas  Bekynton,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  active  ecclesiastics  of  his  time,  has  long  been  familiar 
to  readers  of  English  History  from  the  Journal  of  his! 
Embassy  to  Bourdeaux,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Nicolas,; 
and  the  Memoir  of  the  prelate  prefixed  to  it  by  that  ac- 1 
complished  antiquar}^.  The  volumes  before  us,  taken  | 
chiefly  from  a Lambeth  MS.,  with  an  appendix  of  other  j 
documents,  among  which  will  be  found  the  Journal  of 
which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  published  a translation,  throw  j 
much  light  on  the  foreign  relations  and  domestic  con-; 
dition  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,! 
as  well  as  on  the  private  life  and  character  of  Bekjm-; 
ton.  The  contents  of  the  Lambeth  MS.  are  well  describedi 
by  Wharton  as  comprising  “ very  many  letters  of  the! 
Bishop  himself  written  in  his  own  or  the  King’s  name,; 
and  of  others  sent  to  him  or  to  the  King  during  the  timei 
that  he  was  his  Secretary;  besides  other  distinguished 
monuments  of  his  age  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,; 
brought  together  without  any  order  or  arrangement.”| 
The  former  part  describes  accurately  enough  the  work; 
before  us  : but  the  Editor  has,  by  a careful  arrangementi 
of  his  materials,  removed  the  objection  involved  in  thet 
latter  part  of  Wharton’s  note  by  prefixing  a chrono-| 
logical  Calendar  of  the  Documents  with  a summary  of 
their  contents,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  extend 
over  a period  of  more  than  half  a century,  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  to  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Henry  VI.  It 
is  needless  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  value  of  the  book 
before  us,  therefore,  to  students  of  that  period  of  our 
history. 


Traditions,  Superstitions,  and  Folk  Lore  {chiefly  Lanca 
shire  and  the  North  of  England')  ; their  Affinity  to 
others  in  widely-distributed  Localities,  their  Eastern 
Origin,  and  Mythical  Significance.  By  Charles  Hard- 
wick, Author  of  the  “ History  of  Preston,”  &c.  (Ire- 
land, Manchester.) 

Living  in  a neighbourhood  where  the  steam-engine  is 
rapidly  stamping  out  tradition,  Mr.  Hardwick  has  done 
good  service  by  gathering  up  such  fragments  as  remain 
of  our  old  Folk  Lore.  He  has  done  more — he  has  endea- 
voured to  show  the  relation  which  much  of  what  appears 
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trifling  or  grotesque  bears  to  graver  studies  and  in- 
quiries. If  ever  a Jacob  Grimm  rises  up  among  us  to 
embody  in  an  “ English  Mj’thology  ” the  scattered  relics 
of  our  Popular  Superstitions  and  Beliefs,  he  will  assuredly 
not  cast  aside  the  book  before  us  as  one  undeserving  his 
attention. 

The  Reference  Peerage  and  Baronetage  from  June,  \'Sri2, 

to  July,  1873.  One  Shilling.  (Dean  & Son.) 

The  lieference  House  of  Commons.  (Ditto.) 

Two  useful  little  books,  alike  compact  and  cheap. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  long- 
expected  work  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  a detailed 
account  of  the  Bells  in  Devon,  with  a “ Supplement  about 
Bells  of  the  Church,”  is  now  in  the  course  of  delivery  to 
the  Subscribers.  It  is  a goodly  volume  consisting  of  550 
4to  pages,  36  Plates,  and  about  400  Illustrations.  The 
supplement  contains  an  Account  of  Bell-founding  ; a His- 
tory of  various  Societies  of  Ringers  from  the  Guild  of 
Ringers  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; the  Law 
of  Church  Bells,  and  a List  of  Bell  Literature ; an  Ac- 
count of  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Hand-bells  found  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  many  other  Miscellaneous 
Articles  connected  with  the  subject,  with  Illustrations  of 
large  Bells;  Founders’  Stamps  and  Crosses;  the  Bell- 
founder’s  Window  at  York,  &c.,  &c.  We  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  book  is  not  published,  and  that  the  number  of 
copies  is  very  limited.  A copy  has  been  sent  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  also  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  Archeological  Institute  will  pay  a visit  to 
Guildford  on  Tuesday  next  under  the  Presidentship  of 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  who  will  describe  the  Castle,  and  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Parker  over  the  Churches  and  Hospital 
pledges  for  an  instructive  and  agreeable  excursion. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.— The  following  is  the  text 
of  a resolution  adopted  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  : — 

“ The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society, 
feeling  concerned  that  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
should  be  completed  in  the  manner  in  which  its  architect 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  would  have  completed  it,  calls 
upon  the  Executive  Committee  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  ascertain  his  intentions  with  respect  thereto ; and,  so 
far  as  they  can,  to  give  effect  to  them.” 


BOOKS  WANTED. 

Circumstances  have  led  us,  after  some  consideration, 

■ to  adopt  in  this  department  of  “ N.  & Q.”  similar  regula- 
tions to  those  in  force  with  our  cotemporaries,  from  one 
of  whom  we  borrow,  with  a few  alterations,  the  following 
memorandum : — 

“ Subscribers  are  requested  to  observe  the  following 
rules,  any  infraction  of  which  will  cause  the  rejection  of 
their  list — 1.  No  list  should  include  more  than  three 
books.  2.  The  list  should  be  written  plainly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ‘Wants’  are  printed,  each  book  occupying 
but  one  line.  3.  No  books  which  have  been  advertised 
for  in  any  other  publication,  or  recently  in  this,  are  ad- 
missible. 4.  Catalogues  wanted  or  books  bearing  upon 
specific  subjects,  mentioned  generalh'^,  and  not  by  name, 
or  more  books  than  three,  or  books  advertised  for  else- 
where, or  recently  in  “N.  & Q.,”  must  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  each  article,  and  stamps  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher with  the  list. 

“ The  Editor  holds  himself  at  liberty  to  reject  or  leave 
out  any  book  or  list  he  may  think  proper.  No  corre- 
spondence will  be  entered  into  with  any  person  whose 
wants  may  have  been  omitted.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c..  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose 
Obmerod’s  Cheshire.  3 Vols. 

Dibdin’s  Decameron.  3 Vols. 

Pitt’s  Staffordshire. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Massinger’s  Works,  by  Gifford,  1813.  Vol.  I. 

Papers  on  Naval  Architecture,  1830.  Vol.  III. 

Southey’s  Amadis  of  Gaul.  12mo.  1803.  Vol.  in.  in  boards. 
Wanted  by  Messrs.  II.  Sotheran,  Baer,  ^ Co.,  136,  Strand,  W.C. 


t0  (5D0rre^p0iitrpnW. 

The  Death  Warrant  of  Charles  I.,  Another  Historic 
Doubt;  Marriageof  Lady  Jane  Giey  ; SymbolumM  arise; 
and  other  articles  of  interest  in  our  next. 

J.  R.  Purcell  (Harlow).— TAe  prophecy  respecting  the 
Crescent,  Cross,  and  Bear,  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Mirror 
in  1854.  It  has  evident  marks  of  modern  fabrication. 
“N.&  Q.”  S.  X.  104. 

F.  T.  B.  (Brookthorpe.)™ TAe  song  Nottingham  Ale’’’ 
is  prirded  with  the  music  in  Chappell’s  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time,  ii.  573.  Consult  also  “ N.  & Q.”  3*'*^  S. 
ix.  512  ; X.  16. 

H.  J.  (Aldershot.)— TAe  lines  on  “ Wo7nan's  Will  ” have 
been  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1*‘  S.  i.  247  ; iii.  285 ; more 
especially  in  3*^*^  S.  v.  300.  The  Mount  in  the  Dane-John 
Field,  was  formerly  called  the  Dungeon  Field,  Canter- 
bury. 

J.  Reynolds  (Bristol). — Lord  Coke  ivas  suspended 
from  the  office  of  chief  justice  in  1616.  The  common  speech 
at  the  time  was  that  four  Fs  had  occasioned  his  fall — 
namely.  Pride,  Prohibitions,  Prcemunire,  and  Prerogative. 

F.  M.  ^.-—Turner’s  Annual  Tour  made  three  volumes. 
1.  Wanderings  by  the  Loire,  1833.  2,  3.  Wanderings  by 

the  Seine,  1834,  1835.  Edited  by  Leitch  Ritchie. 

J.  W.  H.  (Beckenham.) — The  word  cursule  in  Dug- 
dale’s  Warwickshire  is  a misprint  for  crusilly  (iY.  semee 
de  croix),  that  is,  strewed  or  powdered  over  with  cross 
crosslets. 

A.  S.— TAe  term  linhay  in  Devonshire  is  applied  to  an 
open  shed  attached  to  a farmyard.  When  attached  to  a 

barn  or  house,  it  is  called  a hanging-linhay. Findy 

means  solid,  full,  substantial ; in  the  old  proverb,  “ A wet 
May  and  a windy,  makes  a full  barn  and  a find}’.” 
Perhaps  (says  Jamieson^  from  v.  find,  as  signifying  to 
support. 

N.— .4  skit,  meaning  a lampoon,  according  to  Tooke 
(Diversions  of  Purley,  ii.  144),  “ is  the  past  participle  of 
scit-an,  and  means  (subaud.  something^  cast  or  thrown. 
The  word  is  now  used  for  jeer  or  jibe,  or  covered  imputa- 
tion thrown  or  cast  upon  any  one. 

J.  T.  Presley  (Cheltenham).  — TAe  articles  in  Re- 
jected Addresses,  signed  S.  T.  P.  and  T.  H.,  are  by 
Horace  Smith  ; that  by  M.  M.  (Momus  3Iedlar)  is  by 
James  Smith. 

CCCXI. — No  ! identity  quite  established. 

Erratum. — 4*  S.  ix.  p.  521,  col  i.  line  25  from  bottom, 
The  selection  from  the  letters  of  the  late  Miss  Cornwallis, 
was  edited  by  a lady,  M.  C.  P.,  not  by  Rev.  C.  P. 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  comw 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
at  the  Office,  43,  Wellington  Street,  W.C. 
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WHITAKER’S  WHALLEY,  New  Edition,  2 Vols. 

4to,  3Z.  13s.  Got.;  Lairg'S  Paper,  5?.  .5s Amongst  the  numerous 

additions  to  this  edition  ■will  be  a Memoir  of  the  learned  Author  by 
the  Editor,  JOHN  GOUGH  NICHOLS,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Vol.  I. 
nearly  ready.  Prospectuses  obtained  from  all  Booksellers,  and  from 
MR.  GENT,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

London:  G.  EOUTLEDGE  & SONS;  Manchester,  L.  C.  GENT. 


NEW  VOLUME.—WARNE’S  HOUSEHOLD  NOVELS. 

A Ncsy  Copyright  Tale  by  the  Author  of  “ On  the  Edge  of  the  Storm.” 
In  large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  cloth  gilt. 

Women  of  the  Last  Days  of  Old  France. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “ MADEMOISELLE  MORI,”  &c.  &c. 
WitJi  Original  Illustrations  by  J.  W.  Petherick. 
FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


p HARMING  SETS  for  the  SCRAP  BOOK,  or 

\_J  Decoration  of  Fancy  Articles,  &c.,  exquisitely  finished  in  colours 
and  stamped  out — viz.  English  and  Foreign  Birds  (brilliant  plumage). 
Butterflies  (true  to  nature),  Flowers,  Pretty  Figures,  Wreaths,  Green 
Leaves  and  Sprays  (very  beautiful).  Price  7cl.  per  set;  or  the  six  sets  (all 
different),  post  free,  for  2s.  7d The  Trade  supplied. 

JOHN  JERRARD,  172,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


pOLOURED  SCRAPS  for  FOLD.ING  SCREENS 

and  SCRAP  BOOKS Immense  Stock;  1,500  different  sheets  or 

sets  to  choose  from.  Abbreviated  list  post  free.  Coloured  Scraps  for 
•children,  a set  of  100  different  subjects,  post  free,  2s.  Id.  in  stamps. 
JOHN  JERRARD,  172,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


WHERE  DO  YOU  BUY  YOUR  BOOKS? 

Get  thern  at  20  per  cent.  DISCOUNT  off  the  published  prices, 
from  the  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  BOOK  SOCIETY,  18,  Castle  Street 
East,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Catalogues  gratis. 


F 


RENCH,  9,  Royal  Exchange,  London,  Watch, 

Clock,  and  Chronometer  Maker.  Established  A.n.  1810. 


PAETillDGE  COOFEE, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue, 4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  Gs.  Gd.  per  1,000. 

THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  .PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (fl^e 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6d. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6d.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies, from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ; Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
■Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


The  Vellum  Wove  Club-house  Paper, 

Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  a.n  universally  experienced  want,  i.  e.  a 
paper  whicli  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface  with 
total  freedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club-House  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  from 
the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  flrmness  of  tex- 
ture. entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  chemicals, 
tending  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  affecting  its  ■writing  pro- 
perties— A Sample  Packet,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  various 
Sizes,  post  free  for  24  Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE  St  COOPER,  Manufacturers  anu  Sole  Vendors, 
Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


n I L B E R T J.  FRENCH, 

Ia  BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer  of 

CHIJKCH  PUBNITUBE, 

CARPETS,  ALTAR-CLOTHS, 

COMMUNION  LINEN,  SURPLICES,  and  ROBES. 
HERALDIC,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  and  EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS  and  BANNERS,  &c.  &c. 

A Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 


Manila  cigars.— messes,  venning  & co. 

of  14,  ST,  MARY  AXE,  have  just  received  a dfcnsignraent  of 
No.  3 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in  Boxes. of  500  each. 
Price  2L  10s.  per  box.  Ordera  to  be  accompanied  by  a remittance. 
N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 10s.  Gd. 


]|/rARION  and  CO.,  22  and  23,  Soho  Square, 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Collections  completed,  arranged,  mounted,  titled,  bound,  framed,  or 
portfolioed. 


ALLEN’S  SOLID  LEATHER 

UY  SEAMLESS  PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S  yiCTORIxk  DRESSING  BxVG. 

ALLEN’S  STRONG  DRESS  BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S  REGISTERED  ALBERT  DESPATCH  BOX. 
xVLLEN’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  590  articles  for  Conti-nental 
Travelling,  post  free. 

37,  W’’est  Strand,  London. 


“OLD  ENGLISH”  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Gonntry 
Mansions  of  the  XVI.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 
sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

COLLIITSOiq'  and  LOCK  (late  Herring), 
CABINET  MAKEBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.  Established  1782. 


TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS 

Imitations  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 

COLLIHSOH  and  LOOK  (late  Herring), 
DEGOBATOBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  Established  1782. 
TNDIGESTION.— THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

X adopt  MORSON’S  PREPARATION  of  PEPSINE  as  the  true 
Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  and  Boxes,  from  ‘is.  M..  by  all 
Pliarmaceutical  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers,  THOMAS  MOB- 
SON  iic  SON,  124,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London, 


The  best  remedy  FOR  ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH,  HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE,  GOUT,  AND  INDIGESTION:  and  the  bestl 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES, i 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  & CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  I 

And  of  all  Chemists.  I 

LEA-  AND  PEKRINS’  SAUCE.  [ 

THS  “ WORCESTERSHms,” 

pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 
THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE,” 

Improves  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion. 
UNRIVALLED  FOR  PIQUANCY  AND  FLAVOUR, 

Ask  for  “LEA  AND  PERRINS’”  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  AND  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  & BLACIOVELL,  London,  and  sold  by  all 
Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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[For  classified  articles,  see  Anonymous  Works,  Books  recently  published,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Folk  Lore, 
Proverbs  and  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shaksperiana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A 

A.  on  Irish  bulls,  26 

Victory  over  the  Dutch,  1665,  343 
Wild  beasts  for  sale,  26 
Abel  (Charles  Fred.),  musical  composer,  39 
Abernethy  (Bp.  John), Heavenly  Treatise,”  73 
Abhba  on  an  anonymous  work,  469 
Abrahall  family  arms,  229 
Actors’  taverns  in  London,  380 
Adams  (R.  G.)  on  Saulies:  Gumpheon  men,  140 
Addis  (John)  on  Barlay,  308 
Bonspeil:  Bonailla,  286 
Bored,  521 
Bubbles,  494 
Bug  family,  350 

Chaucer;  “ Dethe  of  Blaunche,”  465 

Cherries  and  the  Holy  Family,  415 

“Cry  havock,”  544 

Draught  = move,  483 

“ Fools  build  houses,”  &c.,  395 

“ Fortune,”  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  339 

Gauvy  ==  a gaper,  267 

Hotchpot,  410 

Lines  to  a Moth,  415 

One-Penny,  a play,  251 

Play  the  bear,  228 

Sliakspeare,  contemporary  criticism,  282 

Shakspeariana,  462 

Shilly-shally,  285 

Bold,  its  old  m.eaning,  516 

Three  leaves  eaten  for  the  eucharist,  373 

“ To  tinker,”  375 

Windlass,  454 

“ Address  to  the  Mummy,”  its  author,  318,  411 
“ Adeste  Fideles,”  or  Portuguese  hymn,  398 
Admiralty,  Black  Book  of  the,  350 
Afzelius  (Arvid  Augustus),  death,  66 
Ainger  (Alfred)  on  the  Erl  King,  187 
'■  Bitter  pill,  504 
Parallel,  533 

Airam  on  Russian  folk  lore,  257 

Aired,  origin  of  the  word,  172,  228,  288,  328,  374 


A.  (J.)  on  an  autlientic  document,  542 
Bishop  Ethelnoth,  &c.,  74 
A.  (J.  H.'L.)  on  the  Wiseman  family,  64 
Aladdin  on  the  age  of  ships,  396 
American  centenarianism,  441 
Longevity  of  T.  Fitzgerald,  336 
Aldridge  (Ira),  the  African  Roscius,  423 
Alfred  (King),  version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care,  417 
Allen,  derivation  of  the  name,  389,  454 
Allies  (Jabez),  noticed,  431,  476 
All-to,  as  an  adverb,  lj05 
Almanacks,  Yorkshire,  28 
Alpha  on  Fesch  family,  56 

Black  (Dr.  E.  H.  and  James),  11  6 
Alsop  (Rev.  George),  circa  1669,  218 
Altenberg,  stained  windows  at,  390 
American  caricatures,  &c.,  37 
American  centenarians,  40,  223,  441 
American  eagle  standard,  238 
American  genealogy,  159 
American  names,  their  pronunciation,  443 
American  state  nick-names,  22 
Ammergau  passion  play,  bibliography,  421,  452,  519 
Andrews  (Alex.)  on  J.  A.  Atkinson,  372 
Fleetwood  House,  364 
“ Out  in  the  cold,’’  178 
Angels,  the  nine  orders,  24 
Anglesey  superstition,  255 
Anglp-Scotus  on  William  Baliol,  130 

Anonymous  Works:— 

Abraham,  an  oratorio,  299 
Antonio  Foscarini,  299 
Catechisme  raisonne',  1756,  445 
Extracts  from  a Narrative  of  an  Asiatic  Prince, 
469 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  269,  370 
Invalid’s  Hymn  Book,  231 
Jephtha,  a Drama,  299 
Ladies’  Library,  by  a Lady,  56 
• Little  Books  on  Great  Subjects,  418,  521 
Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  340 
Manuscripts  transmitted  from  St.  Helena,  21 1 
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Anonymous  Works ; — 

Mischief  of  the  Muses,  534 
Oi/ctSas,  or  Nutshells,  by  J.  M.  Packe,  48 
Otia  Votiva,  or  Poems  upon  several  Occasions,  253 
Paradise  of  Coquettes,  485 
Pawnbroker’s  Shop,  a Drama,  507 
, Political  Fame,  470 

Eeminiscences  of  Eton.  534 
Eesidence  in  France,  1792-1795,  301 
Short-Hand  Dictionary,  398 
Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen,  23 
Sketches  of  Young  Ladies,  23 
Storm  Spirit  of  Scutari,  202 
Table  Talker,  319,  416 
Triumph  of  Faith,  ati  oratorio,  299 
Whychcotte  of  St.  John’s  148,  206,  2§7 
Anonymous  Works,  Dictionary  o.f,  271,  403 
Anstruther  (Sir  Win.),  library,  253,  338 
Antioch,  coins  of  its  Latin -princes,  219 
Apechild,  Essex,  85 

Aphorism  and  apophthegm  explained,  292 
Appeley  manor,  co.  Salop,  14 
“ Arabella’s  Ghost,”  a poem,  261 
Archteology,  prehistoric,  524_ 

Archery  versus  musketry,  4’4,  373 
Architecture,  oaken,  424,  477,  541 
Ariosto,  early  edition  of  “ Orlando  Furioso,”  535 
Aristophanes,  Wm.  Richard  Hamilton’s  translations,  74 
Armorial  bearings,  early,  278,  366;  to  friends  not  re- 
lated, 486 

Arms,  Dictionary  of  Coats  of,  105 
Arnold  family  of  Llanfihangel  Court,  burial-place,  116 
Arnott  (S.)  on  Fleetwood  House,  296 
Arnuts  = earth-nut,  534 
Arrowsinith  (Father),  his  hand,  436,  452,  455 
A.  (R.  S.)  on  Verrio  the  painter,  286 
A.  (S.)  on  Bp.  Horne  of  Norwich,  329 
Asgill  (John),  hi.s  death,  440 
Ashen  faggot  at  Christmas,  87,  166,  227 
Ashover  church,  co.  Derby,  its  bells,  466 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  church  bells,  115 
Atkinson  (John  Augustus),  caricaturLt,  299,  372,  415, 
492 

Atkinson  (J.  G.)  on  Barguest,  412 
- Longevity.  217 
Stell,  an  open  ditch,  542 
Atmo.splieric  pdienomena,  425 
Attersoll  (Win.),  “ The  Pathw'ay  to  Canaan,”  408 
Attorney  of  the  olden  time,  158 
Austen  (Sir  John),  collection  of  pictures,  444 
Australia,  its  discovery,  211 
A.  (W.  C.)  on  Francis  Eginton,  279 

A.  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Mauthe  dog  415 

Poem  on  the  monastic  life,  446 
Ayslicombe  (Sir  Win.)  and  his  lady,  534 
Aytoun  (Sir  Robert),  poetical  writings,  359,  516 

B 

Back-scratchers,  212 

Bacon  (Lo'rd),  adaptation  of  Sbaksp’are,  92 
Baddeley  (Win.),  rector  of  Hayfield,  238 
Bader  (John  Ferdinand),  portrait,  444 

B.  (A.  F.)  on  Campshead,  44 
Bagenel  (Marshal  Henry),  portrait,  484 
Baillie  (Lady  Grizele),  “ Memoir.s,”  84,  167 
Balch  (T.)  on  Brederode  family,  96 


Baldursbi^,  name  of  a flower,  159,  210,  269,  348 

Balfour  (Miss),  authoress,  299,  394 

Baliol  (Sir  William),"!  7,  130 

Ball  family,  425,  495 

Ballad  and  song  defined,  468 

Ballot  at  Rome,  74 

Balzac  and  Hor  ice,  503 

Baiikes  (Albert)  on  females  with  wigs,  56 

Banyan-day,  origin  of  the  term,  359 

Baptism  for  the  dead,  412 

Baptismal  name  changed,  19,  100,  169,  207;  curious^ 
21,  372 

Barber  (Fairless)  on  Godfrey  Hig^rins’s  portrait,  518 
Bardolf  (Wm.),  thane  of  Hepliall,  218 
Barges,  London  City,  199,  251 
Barguest,  a Yoikbhire  provincialism,  279,  350,  412 
Barker  and  Burford’s  panoramas,  435.  523 
Barkley  (C.  W.)  on  round  towers  of  Norfolk,  249 
Barlay,  children’s  play,  238,  308,  395 
Barnsley,  called  Black  or  Bleak,  45,  128 
Baronies  in  abeyance,  261,  309 
Bar-Point  on  Napoleon  at  Elba,  56 
Barrat  (J.)  on  matrimonial  advertisements,  358 
Barroccio  (Federigo),  picture,  “ '1  he  Entombment,”  75 
Barry  (E.  M.)  on  the  battle  of  Evesham,  343 
Barry  (Spranger),  portrait,  199,  309 
Basil,  a plant,  408,  474,  522 
“ Basilinda,  or  One  Penny,”  a play,  201,  251,  306 
Bateman  (Thomas),  M.D.,  author  of  his  Life,  159,  227 
Bates  (Win.)  on  J.  Augustus  Atkinson,  492 
“ Bifrons,  custos,”  &c.,  18 
Centenarianism,  533 
Edgeworth  (Miss),  biography,  188 
Franklin’s  epitaph,  419 
Gourmand:  Gourmet,  243 
“ Gutta  cavat  lapidein,”  370 
Hotchpot,  512 

“Kennst  du  das  Land,”  &c..  21 
Slarriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister,  163 
O’Doherty’s  maxims,  182 
Piontowski,  Bonaparte’s  adlierent,  147 
Prophecies  relating  to  Plngland,  174 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  “ Infant  Hercules,”  333 
Seldenus  “ De  Diis-Syris,’’  276 
“ The  Squire’s  Pew,”  283 
Uii  (Dr.  James),  379 
Verrio  the  painter,  140 
Warburton’s  Letters  to  Doddridge,  315 
Battle  at  the  Birch  Tree,  397 
“ Battle  of  Dorking ’’.and  its  offo'ets,  72 
Baudkin  cloth,  37,  105 
B.  (C.)  on  an  old  Ballad,  179 
B.  (C.  E.)  on  Nevison  the  highwayman,  180 
B.  (C.  T.)  on  the  derivation  of  SpofBsh,  470 
“ In  hot  water,”  bored,”  483 
Moultrie  (Rev.  Mr.),  184 
Russell  (Lord),  retort  on  Burdett,  467 
“ Sketches  of  Young  Ladies,”  23 
Bears’  grease,  its  early  use,  484 
Bears  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  228 
Beauty,  books  on  the  preservation  of,  427,  543 
Beale  (J.)  on  the  smallest  engine,  357 

“ Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,”  340 
Jlanx  quotations,  94 
Napoleon  at  Elba,  208 
Novelists’  flowers,  226,  491 
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Beale  (J.)  on  Shakspeariana,  12S 
“ To  tinker,”  320 

Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  “Address  to  the  Mummy,”  411 
Blore’s  “ History  of  Rutlandshire,”  393 
Cherries  and  the  Holy  Faniily,  117,375 
Christmas  decorations  and  the  upper  room,  36 
Coincidence,  411 
Comic  periodicals,  .529 
King  of  smokers,  524 
“Like  the  Walsall  man’s  goose,”  35 
“ Locksley  Hall  ” parodied,  518 
Oxford  canoes,  76 
Play  the  bear,  178 
Plough-day  sermon  and  dinner,  174 
Punning  mottoes,  197 
Rutland  weather  saying,  158 
Sancte-bell  and  cot,  269 
Seven  Dials,  145 

Smith  (Albert)  ard  his  literary  gains,  277 
Tennyson’s  “ Death  of  the  Old  Year,”  92 
“ To  tinker,”  375  ' 

Weather  lore,  401 

Bede  (the  Venerable),  Works,  193,  529 
Bedell  (Bishop  William),  his  life,  27,  376 
Bedford  Head,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  381 
Bedo  (George)  on  P'avershani  church,  435 
Fazen  eels.  36 

Beer-jug  inscriptions,  20,  170,  250,  433 
Belfries  blackened,  299,  372 

Belgian  Academy,  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  456 
Bell  candlestick,  279 

Bells,  royal  heads  on,  38,  76,  250,  309;  inscriptions, 
53,  184,  278,  299,  316,  373,  428,  466;  the  .oldest 
dated,  216;  sancte-bell  and  cot,  269;  at  Church- 
Kirk,  near  Blackburn,  406 
Bemrose  (W.)  jun.  on  J.  Holworthy,  86 
Benedict  (John),  Latin  Bible,  132 
Bennett  (George),  M.D.,  on  the  Sheen  priory,  536 
Berkeley,  or  Barkley,  MS.  poems,  137 
Berkeley  (Bp.  George),  prejudices  about  gold,  186;  his 
supposed  giant,  359 

Bernher  (Augustine),  rector  of  Stepney,  death,  484 
Besbeech  (Nathaniel),  his  tomb,  435 
Besson  (James),  French  mechanician,  406 
Bewmakan  convent,  360,  432,  519 
B.  (F.  T.)  on  the  word  “ physician,’’  278 
B.  (G.  A.)  on  “ Othello,”  act  iii.  sc.  4,  389 
B.  (H.  H.)  on  Irish  families,  414 
Bibb  (Half-crown),  noticed,  380 
Bible  in  double  pica,  118;  edit.  1691,  137;  Vinegar, 
172;  editions  of  the  Autliorised  Version,  1611-1711, 
191;  edit.  1590,  218;  edit.  1770-1772,  299;  Bible 
in  Sculpture,  340,456;  Latin,  1492,  388 
Bibliothecar.  Chelham.  ou  Britannicus,  288 
Eggs  as  an  article  of  food,  125 
General  Literary  Index,  193,  529 
Star  and  crescent,  349 
White  bird  featherless,  125 
“ Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse,”  386 
BickerstaflF  (Isaac),  “ Lionel  and  Clarissa,”  204 
Bilbo  on  match  tax  bill,  535 

Piershill  barracks,  Edinburgh,  456 
Scores  “lanes  or  alleys.  225 
Stell,  a provincialism,  495 
Stereoscopy,  46 

Bill,  a curicus  one  for  repairing  church  ornaments,  443 


Billyngs  (Wm.),  lines  by,  67 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  Marco  Polo,  482 
Brashals  = bracelets,  515 
Buckden:  Chek’r,  516 
Binns  (R.  W.)  on  Burns  and  Campbell,  317 
Bird  (Thomas),  treatise  on  “ Nobilitie,  Knighthood,” 
&c.,  55 

Births,  extraordinary,  53,  127,  165,  204 
B.  (J.  A.)  on  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  59 
B.  (J.  J.)  on  Britton  families,  299 
B.  (J.  R.)  on  legal  interpretation,  239 

Victoria  (Queen)  at  Temple  Bar.  240 
Washington  and  Kent  families,  248 
Black  Eagle,  Order  of  the,  111 
Black  Jack  tavern,  380 
“ Black  John,”  a caricature,  407,  491 
Black  (James),  lecturer,  58,  116,  225 
Black  (Richard  Harrison),  author,  58,  116,  225 
Black  (There.sa),  tlje  Maid  of  Athens,  386 
Black  (Wm.  Henry),  death,  331 
Blackburn  (C.  F.)  on  the  plant  Basil,  408 
Printed  matter  copied,  127 

Blackburne  (Abp.  Lancelot),  descendants,  180,  226, 
289,  396 

Blair  (D.)  on  Baptism  for  the  dead,  412 
Battle  at  the  Birch  tree,  397 
Centenarianism  in  Naples,  333 
Chenier  (Andre),  lines  by,  411 
Goldmining  in  France,  533 
Irish  street  ballads,  485 

“ Make  a bridge  of  gold  for  a flying  enemy,”  397 
Prior  (Matthew),  was  he  in  orders  ? 470 
Tennysoniana,  467 

Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  change  of  baptismal  names,  207 
“ As  true  as  a die,”  449 
Nine  orders  of  angels,  24 
Ship,  “ Betsy  Cain,”  325 
Blenheim  palace,  500 
Bligh  (Admiral  William),  a print,  534 
Bloody  wall,  or  warrior  = wall  flower,  375,  435 
Blore’s  History  of  the  county  of  Rutland,”  393 
Blowers  (S.  S.),  a centenarian,  223 
Blue  blood,  or  good  birth,  218 
Blue  speedwell,  a flower,  62 
Blue-vinid  cheese,  101,  248 
B.  (M.  E.)  on  a midnight  hymn,  207 
Boadicea  (Queen),  noticed,  199 
“Boar  Hunt,”  or  “ The  Death  of  Adonis,”  319 
Board,  as  used  by  George  Herbert,  93,  149,  209,  251 
Boase  (G.  C.)  on  Charles  Sandoe  Gilbert,  75 
Inch  (Henry),  75 

Boevey  (Mrs.  Catherine).  See  Bovey. 

Boleyn  (Queen  Anne),  supposed  birth-place,  12;  her 
mother,  93;  Book  of  Devotions,  137,  309 
Bonailla,  a Scotch  word,  217 

Bonaparte  (Napoleon)  on  board  the  Northumberland,  1, 
29,  50,  123,  147,  541 ; correspondence,  15;  at  Elba, 
56,  208;  dictum,  74;  walnut  por'lrait  of  him,  359; 
at  Waterloo,  469,  538 
“ Bonduca,”  a tragedy,  by  H.  Purcell,  261 
Bone  (J.  W.)  on  derivations  of  names  of  countries,  210 
Horneck  and  Jessamy,  94 
Bonnet,  its  history,  45;  decorated  with  bows,  37 
Bonny  clabber  = milk  mud,  296 
Bonspeil,  a Scotch  word,  217,  286 
Book,  how  to  describe  one,  8,  57,  122,  273 
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Bookcases,  cheap  and  portable,  37,  104 
Book-plates,  heraldic,  160 
Books  lent  during  the  middle  ages,  463,  .519 
Books,  their  uniform  sizes,  385 

Books  recently  publisked  : — 

Adventures  of  Jonathan  Corncob,  37 
Alfred  (King),  Version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care, 
417 

Angler’s  Garland  and  Fisher’s  Deliglit,  131 
Apostolic  Fathers,  English  translation,  291 
Bacon  (Lord),  Selections  from  his  Works,  131 
Bedell  (Bishop),  Life  by  his  Son,  27,;  by  T.  W. 
Jones,  376 

Blosius’  Mirror  for  Monks,  27 

Brinkley’s  Astronomy  revised,  131 

Brougham  (Lord),  Letters  to  Wm.  Forsyth,  65; 

Works,  456,  525 
Brown’s  Poseidon,  397 

Bygones  relating  to  Wales  and  Border  Counties, 
131 

Byron  (Lord),  Life  by  Karl  Elze,  130;  Songs,  131 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  : Foreign  Series  of  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth,  1566-8,  350 
Camden  Society : Letters  and  Papers  of  John 
Shillingford,  65;  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  171;  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell,  376 
Canning’s  Administration,  by  Gen.  Wilson,  191 
Cansick’s  Collection  of  Epitaphs  in  Middlesex,  251 
Carlisle’s  Round  the  World  in  1870,  47 
Carpenter’d  Water  not  Convex,  47 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  at  Lough  Fea,  397 
Cliatelain,  Les  Beautes  de  la  Poesie  Anglaise,  151 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland:  Roger  of  Hoveden’s  Chrorncle;  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty;  Calendar  of 
Carew  Manuscripts,  350 
Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  &c.,  151 
Couch’s  History  of  Polperro,  190 
Cox  (Capt.)  his  Ballads  and  Book,  27 
Creasy’s  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  Britannic 
Empire,  477 

Cussans’s  History  of  Hertfordshire,  524 
Debrett’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  106;  Illus- 
trated House  of  Commons,  151 
Donne’s  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,  376 
Dramatic  Almanac  for  1872,  131  % 

Edmunds’s  History  in  Names  of  Places,  525 
Encylopasdia  of  Chronology,  by  Woodward  and 
Cates,  477 

Forsyth’s  History  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  525] 
Gould  (S.  B.),  Lives  of  the  Saints,  210 
Graesse’s  Catalogue  of  Marks  on  China  and  Pot- 
tery, 191 

Grainge’s  History  of  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough, 
376 

Gregory  (Canon),  Four  Lectures  in  St.  Paul’s,  131 
Hardwick’s  Traditions,  Superstitions,  &c..  544 
Harland’s  Essay  on  Songs  and  Ballad.s,  478 
Harting’s  Ornithology  of  Shakspeare  examined, 
331 

Heales’  History  and  Law  of  Church  Seats  or  Pews, 
456 

Herald  and  Genealogist,  331 

Henry  VI.,  Memorials  of  his  Reign,  544 

Iluliand  (Sir  Henry),  Recollections  of  Past  Life,  ^7 


Books  recently  published  ; — 

Hope’s  Quest  of  Coolies,  291 
Johnnie  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,  &c.,  47 
Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  Poetry  for  Children,  131 
Lambeth  Review,  251 
Langmead  on  Parish  Registers,  191 
Liverpool  Numismatic  Society  Proceedings,  478 
Lloyd’s  Guide  to  the  Marine  Aquarium,  131 
Long  Life,  Secret  of,  131 
Longevity,  the  Life  of  Thomas  Geeran,  131 
M‘Dowall’s  History  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries,  525 
Maclean’s  History  of  Trigg  Manor,  190 
Maclise  (Daniel),  Pictures,  105 
Mail*  on  School  Boards,  525 
Melvill’s  Sermons,  376 
Meriasek,  (St.)  Beunan’s  Life  of,  310 
Metcalf  Family,  Genealogical  Table,  311 
Miscellanea  Antiqua  Anglicana,  Pts.  v.  vi.,  87j 
Pt.  VIII.,  331 

Morris  (Dr.  Richard),  Old  English  Miscellany,  417 
Mullins’s  Catalogue  of  Shakspeare  Memorial  Li- 
brary, 478 

Neaves  (Lord)  on  the  Study  of  Scoto-Celtic  Phl- 
lology,  478 

New  Testament,  the  Vulgate,  311 
Owen’s  Debatable  Land,  47 
Palmer’s  Collegiate  Church  of  Tamworth,  88 
Palmer’s  Perlusfration  of  Great  Yarmouth,  437 
Pallister’s  Problems  in  Practical  Plane  Geometry, 
131 

Pap  worth’s  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms,  105 
Paradise  Transplanted  and  Restored,  131 
Parr’s  Echoes  of  a Famous  Year,  151 
Paston  Letters,  a.d.  1422-1509,  495 
Payne’s  Studies  in  English  Prose,  270 
I’eerage,  Baronetage,  and  House  of  Commons,  545 
Pelletan’s  Jean  Jarousseau,  131 
Philp’s  Index  Scholasticus,  88 
Pliny’s  Letters,  by  Alfred  Church,  47 
Popular  Science  Review,  131 
Privat-Deschanel’s  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
66 

Proverbs,  Sancho  Panza’s,  &c.,  by  U.  R.  Burke,  331 
Quatrefages’  Prussian  Race,  525 
Reeve’s  Royal  and  Republican  France,  251 
Richardson’s  Cumirrerland  Talk,  230 
Roberts’s  Ballad  Poetry  of  Scotland,  191 
Robertson’s  Historical  Essays,  230 
Rogers  on -the  Families  of  Rogers  and  Playfair,  478 
St.  Chrysostom,  his  Life  and  Times,  150 
St.  Mark’s  Gospel  in  Anglo-Saxon,  by  W.  W. 
Skeat,  87 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  “ Count  Robert  of  Paris  “ The 
Surgeon’s  Daughter  ” and“  Castle  Dangerous,”  4 7 
Scudamore’s  Notitia  Eucharistica,  230 
Sculpture,  the  British  School,  210 
Sepulchral  Monuments,  495 
Shakspeare’s  Songs,  211 
Socrates’  Memoirs,  by  Levien,  211 
Stanhope  (Earl),  Miscellanies,  172 
Stanley  (Dean),  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 270 

Story  of  Old  Mortality  for  Children,  231 
Taine’s  Notes  on  England,  291 
Thompson’s  History  of  Leicester,  131 
Thucydides,  lib.  I.,  by  R.  Shilleto,  131 
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Books  recently  published : — 

Timbs’s  Curiosities  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life, 
478 

Tirabs’s  Year-Book  of  Facts,  270 
Walcott’s  Traditions  of  Cathedrals,  211 
Warden’s  Burgh  Laws  of  Dundee,  397 
Wedgwood’s  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  105, 
330 

Westropp’s  Prehistoric  Places,  524 
White’s  Substantive  Seniority  Army  List,  48 
Woodward’s  Natural  History  of  the  Year,  291 
Yarker’s  Notes  on  the  Mysteries  of  Antiquity,  331 
Yetts  o’  Muckart,  398 
Yorkshire  Almanacks,  27 
Booth  memorial  formerly  in  Breinton  church,  277 
Booth  (Richard),  family,  137  ~ 

Boqueki  (Lord),  origin  of  the  name,  74,  169,  247,  306 
Bosanquet  (Jacob),  merchant,  family,  55 
Bosvennon  family  of  Cornwall,  219 
Boswell  (Sir  Alex.),  duel  with  James  Stuart,  jun.,  357 
Boswell  (James),  noticed,  42,  43,  102 
Botany,  Himalayan,  443 
Bouchier  (Jonathan)  on  claws  of  shell-fish,  57 
Boswell  (James',  102 
Lines  from  Shelley,  63 

Wellington  (Duke  of)  and  the  Bishop  o(  London, 
101 

Bourke  family,  219 

Bourke  (W.  M.)  on  De  Burgh  and  Bourke  families,  219 
Boutell  (C.)  on  grotesque  sculptures,  389 
Miserere  carvings,  405 

Bovey  (Mrs.  Catherine)  and  the  meetings  of  the  Three 
Choirs,  136 
Bow  bearers,  26 

Bower  (H.)  on  Edward  Gardner,  262 
Bowie-knife,  origin  of  the  name,  478 
Bows  in  bonnets,  37,  184,  247 
Boyle  (E.  M.)  on  Lord  Drumlanrig,  506 
Long  Hyde’s  marriage,  426 
Boyle’s  “ Court  Guide,”  first  issue,  292,  305 
B.  (P.  H.)  on  Marshal  Bagenal,  484 
Branched  damask,  37 
Brashals  = bracelets,  515 
Brayded:  braydes,  its  meaning,  146 
Brecon  (the  Lords  of),  445,  515 
Brederode  family,  96 

B.  (R.  H.  A.)  on  “ Not  lost,  but  gone  before,”  103 
Bribery  and  kissing,  159 
Briddeburg  barony,  214 
Bridges,  prayer  for  the  builders  of,  258,  308 
Bridport  dagger,  175 
Briot,  a sort  of  dish,  19 
Briscoe  (J.  P.)  on  Mauthe  dog,  415 
Rizzi  and  Pelli,  350 

British  Museum,  class  catalogue  of  manuscripts,  28 
Brito  on  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  421 
Britten  (James)  on  Cherries  and  the  Holy  Family,  210 
“ Cast  for  death  ” on  coins,  22 
Devil’s  nutting-day,  267 
Finderne  flowers,  149,  270 
Novelists’  flowers,  226 
Sola  or  solah,  270 
Ulva  latissima,  182 

Britton,  Bretton,  &c.,  families,  299,  391 
Bronze  head  found  in  Bath,  484,  543 


Brook  Green  volunteer,  199 
Brook  (R.)  on  a Latin  Bible,  1492,  388 
Brookes  (Joshua),  noticed,  83,  328 
Brooks  (Shirley),  elected  an  F.S.A.,  66 
Brooks  (Shirley)  on  epitaph  on  Miss  Ward,  115 
Brougham  (Lord),  letters  to  Wm.  Forsyth,  65;  and 
literature,  69,  85,  111,  145;  anecdotes,  195,250; 
maternal  ancestors,  318,  412 ; on  the  duel  between 
Stuart  and  Boswell,  357;  Works,  456,  525;  remark 
on  Campbell’s  “ Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  526 
Broughton  (Hugh),  manuscripts,  271 
Brown  (J.  H.)  on  derivation  of  common  and  skelp, 
230 

Brown  (Thomas),  “ The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,”  485 
Browne  (C.  E.)  on  American  queries,  37 
“ Les  pretres  deporte's,”  146 
Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  202 
Society  of  Ancient  Deists,  181 
Browning  (Ernst)  on  divorced  women,  520 
Bruce  (Robert),  charter,  a.d.  1320,  214 
Brush,  a symbol  of  peace,  429 
Bryan  (Rev.  John),  D.D.,  noticed,  63 
Bryan  (Sir  Francis),  traduced,  302 
B.  (T.)  on  English’s  Chelsea  College,  426 
Jocelyn  (Sir  Conyers),  426 
Scores,  a local  name,  161 
Bubble,  a term  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  339,  494 
Buchanan  (T.  0.)  on  Oliphant  barony,-  393 
Buckden:  Chek’r,  359,  516 
Bug  family,  279,  350 
Building  law  of  the  Grecians,  484 
Bulbaceous,  a botanical  term,  80 
Bulleyn  (Wm.),  “ Booke  of  Simples  ” quoted,  465,  467 
Bulls,  Papal,  handy  list,  428 
Bunker’s  Hill  battle,  Trumbull’s  picture,  406,  474 
Bunsen  (Baron),  was  he  a D.D.?  55,  147 
Bunyan  (John),  first  edition  of  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress, ’’1 91 
Burgh  (Hubert  J.  de)  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  431 
Letter  of  Frederick  the  Great,  91 
Burial  in  woollen,  the  Act  repealed,  218,  284 
Burial  usages  in  Scotland,  276 
Burials  in  gardens,  98,  284,  348;  customs,  425,  466 
Burke  (Edmund),  portrait  of  a ladv  painted  for  him, 
361 

Burke  (Wm,),  a claimant  of  Junius’s  Letters,  71 
Burley  family,  464,  512 
Burning  invalids,  426 

Burns  (Robert),  passages  quoted,  79,  144,  158,  285, 
329,  475,  523;  “’Prentice  han’,”  91,  170,  229; 
copy  of  Shakspeare  and  Blind  Harry’s  “ Wallace,” 
236,  371,  392;  original  pieces,  317 
Burton  (Richard),  longevity,  109 
Butler  (C,  A.)  on  wooden  nutmegs,  182 
Buttery  (Albert)  on  Holyrood  pictures,  179 
Buttons,  death’s  head,  64,  145 
Butts  (Dr.  Robert),  Bishop  of  Ely,  37 
B.  (w.)  on  Aired,  374 
B.  (W.)  on  the  doctrine  of  Celticism,  97 
Echeles,  326 

Harrowgate,  its  etymology,  121,  303 
“ Mary  is  sonne,”  220 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  Anonymous  works,  534 

Barker  and  Burford’s  panoramas,  435 

Enigmatical  puzzle,  62 

Heron  or  Herne,  395 

Mason  the  poet,  birthplace,  277 
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Byerley  (Thomas),  alias  Eeuben  Percy,  457 
Byron  (George  Gordon.  6th  Lord),  Karl  Elze’s  Life  of 
him,  130;  misquotes  Horace,  159;  his  “Maid  of 
Athens,”  386 

C 

C.  on  Burns’s  “ ’Prentice  Han’,”  170 

“ Caesar’s  Commentaries,”  English  translations,  457 

Cagots,  their  history,  129 

Camb-pencil  or  deg-pencii,  45 

Cambridge  ju.stices,  426 

Camden  Society,  new  works,  311;  annual  meeting, 
398 

Camoys  (Margaret  de),  .sold  bj  her  husband,  172 
Campbell  (Sir  Colin)  not  at  Inkermann,  391,  413,  491 
Campshead,  its  derivation,  44 
Canada,  conquest  of,  180,  210 
Canoes  at  Oxford,  76 
Caracciola  (Robert),  Bishop  of  Lecce,  6 
Carafa  family,  original  papers  of  the,  478 
Carew  family  of  Beddington,  pedigree,  35 1 
Carew  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  Calendar  of,  350 
Carey  (Henry),  musician,  portrait,  106 
Caricature:  “ A Candidate,”  by  IL  B.,  74 
“ Carl  the  Martyr,”  a poem,  426,  517 
Carlisle  (James  Hay,  Earl  of),  funeral,  117 
Carlton  (C.  M.)  on  cure  for  toothache,  257 
Caroline  (Queen),  her  funeral,  44,  78 
“ Carpathian  wizard’s  hook,”  — Proteus,  37 
Carrum  = Charmouth,  co.  Dorset,  332 
“ Cast  for  death  ” on  coins,  22 
Cater-cousins,  331,  396,  456,  517 
Catsup  or  ketchup,  origin  of  the  name,  279 
Catterick  church  font,  533 
Caudine  Forks,  Roman  milestone  in  the,  254 
Caulfeild  (Jane),  her  mother,  262 
C.  (B.)  on  Irish  songs,  345 
•Ceexi  on  “ A man  of  straw,”  495 
Taperell  = thin,  small,  495 
C.  (C.  E.  E.)  on  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  407 
C.  (C.  L.  W.)  on  Poyntz  family,  38,  150 
"C.  (C.  R.)  on  King’s  Gap,  494 
-C.  (E.)  on  Bears  and  bulls,  228,  339 
Canada,  180 

C.  (E.  F,  D.)  on  Booth  family,  137 
“ As  straight  as  a die,”  520 
Tudor  House  at  Wimbledon,  181 
-Celtic  ver.  Keltic,  277,  348 
Celticism,  the  doctrine  of,  97 
Centenarianism.  See  Longevity. 

Centones,  or  patchwork  45 1 
Cervantes  and  his  translators,  44 
'C.  (E.  S.)  on  the  ball  of  cotton,  3Tl 
Cater-cousins,  517 
C.  (F.)  on  “ Old  Bags,”  291 
»C.  (F.  W.)  on  Cervantes  and  his  translators,  44 
C.  (G.  A,)  on  fly-leaf  scribbling,  388 
C.  (Geo.)  on  illuminating,  1 85 
C.  (G.  H.)  on  Puritan  changes  of  names,  287 
Thanksgiving  services,  202 
C.  (G.  M.  E.)  on  Folk  lore:  mice,  402. 

Napoleon  on  board  the  Northumberland,  641 
Ninon  de  I’Enclos  and  Diane  de  Poictiers,  543 
Troy  weight,  447 
C.  (G.  P.)  on  heraldic  query,  180 
Song:  “Lord  Randal,”  170 


Chamberlayne  (John),  “ Present  State  of  Great  Britain,” 
280 

Chance  (Dr.  F.)  on  Aired,  288 

Austrian  women  wearing  wigs,  183 
Children’s  language,  90 
Milton’s  use  of  the  superlative,  222 
Prayer  of  Pius  IX.  for  France,  301 
Superstition  in  the  German  army,  10 
Chancellor  (Lord),  state  coach,  219 
Changeable  silk  and  taffetas,  37,  86 
“ Chanson  de  Roland,”  233 
“ Chanticleer,”  a ship,  261,  325 
Chapel  Royal  cheque-book,  171 
Chapels,  domestic,  list  of  mediaeval,  180 
Chappell  (Wm.)  on  a song,  “ Fye,  gae  rub  her,”  283 
Charles  I.,  three  letters  on  his  marriage,  6;  waistcoat, 
13;  Twelve  Golden  Rules,  48 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Baldursbra,  210 
Chowbent,  85 
Diabetes  mellitus,  26 
Divorce  and  the  marriage  name,  251,  373 
Dovercourt,  25 
Garret  and  Gerald,  25 
Haro,  209 
Knarr:  Wryde,  145 
Myfanwy,  489 
Pounder:  Allen,  454 
Ranz-des-Vaches,  289 
Senlac,  306 

Tichborne,  origin  of  the  name,  205 
Tipterers,  85 

Tornister,  its  derivation,  229 
Chatham  (Wm.  Pitt,  1st  Earl  of),  “ Sugar,  Mr.  Speaker,” 
161,  189,  247 

Chaftterton  (Thomas),- Dix’s  Life,  294,  365,  429 
Chattock  (G.)  on  American  genealogy,  159,  484 
“ As  straight  as  a die,”  185,  345 
Bibles,  299 
Britton  family,  391 
Cromwellian  era,  13 
Harrowgate,  its  etymology,  203,  409 
Hawk  and  handsaw,  514 
Heraldic,  280 
Horneck  and  Jessamy,  149 
Hotch-pot,  180,  374 
Mauther,  a provincialism,  348 
Royalist  tokens,  240 
“ Saresons  grounde,”  95 
Scales  and  weights,  83 
Seals,  old,  341 

Stockton,  a family  name,  543 
Chattok  family  seals,  341 
Chattuck  family  genealogy,  159 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  family,  381,  436,  468,  493;  re- 
stored works,  32,  70,  109,  155;  tomb  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  132;  Pardoner’s  Prologue,  177;  his 
knowledge  of  Italian,  200,  286;  Lord  Delamere’s 
MS.  of  “The  Canterbury  Tales,”  353;  and  Dante’s 
“ Paradiso,”  480 

Chaucer  (Thomas),  not  the  poet’s  son,  381,  436,  468, 
493 

C.  (H.  B.)  on  a passage  in  Chesterfield,  303 
C.  (H.  D.)  on  a worn  joke,  373 
Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  406 
Chelsea  College,  Inglish’s  description,  426 
Chdnier  (Andre'),  lines  previous  to  his  execution,  411 
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Cherries  and  the  Holy  Family,  117,  210,  375,  415 
Cherry  (J.  L.)  on  Clare’s  Remains,  93 
Chester  (Col.  J.  L.)  on  President  Washington’s  an- 
cestry, 325 

Chester,  St.  Peter’s  church,  its  barons  spiritual,  300,  412 
Chesterfield  (Lord)  on  good  breeding.  303,  520 
Chief  Ermine  on  “ The  curfew  tolls,”  &c.,  511 
Child,  fate  of  the  unbaptised,  24 
“ Childe  Harold,  ’ a parody  on,  531 
Children,  four  at  birth,  53,  127,  165,  204 
Children,  linguistic,  118,  187 
Children’s  language,  90 
Chinese  monumental  inscriptions,  72 
Chinese  vegetables,  300 
Chitteldroog  on  Public  teachers,  42,  62 
Roche  (Sir  Boyle),  325 
C.  (H.  M.)  on  Lowther  tablet,  485 
Choirs,  meetings  of  the  three,  136,  166,  206 
Chowbent,  its  derivation,  13,  -85 
Christ  (Jesus),  his  supposed  letter,  386,  476,  542 
Christening  bit  in  Cornwall,  47,  129 
Christie  (R,  C.)  on  Fourmonl’s  literary  forgeries,  368 
Christian  (Jane),  a Manx  Eve,  129 
Christian  names,  curious,  27 
Christian  names  now  obsolete,  423,  510 
Christinas  decorations  and  the  upper  room,  36 
Christmas  finger  cakes,  175 

Christmas  magistrate  in  the  academical  saturnalia,  126, 
170 

Chrysostom  (St.),  “ Life  and  Times,”  150 
Church  family  of  Ireland,  468 
Church-doors,  notices  affixed  .to,  139 
Church  towers,  round,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  136, 
186,  249,  327,  391,  455 
Circulating  libraries,  earliest,  442 
C.  (J.  H.)  on  Fourmont’s  literary  forgeries,  415 
Radcliffe  (Francis),  507 

C.  (J.  L.)  on  a recent  “ History  of  Richmond,”  298 
Clare  (J.)  on  “ Carl  the  Martyr,”  426 
Clare  (John),  Poetical  Remains,  93,  170 
Clarke  (H.  S.)  on  a Bible  of  1590,  218 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  liquids,  328,  476 
Clarry  on  odd  changes  of  meaning,  84 
Roman  numerals,  320 
Suicide,  452 

“ Cleopatra  and  Octavia,”  a dialogue,  81 

Clergy,  maintenance  in  times  past,  258 

Clerical  longevity,  249 

Clerk  family  of  Pennycuick,  51 

Clerke  (Sir  Wm.),  chaplain  of  Banff,  51 

Clifton  (J.  H.)  on  Win.  Clifton  of  Houghton,  262 

Clifton  (Wm.)  of  Houghton,  co.  York,  ancestry,  262 

Cloker  (Henry),  his  bequest,  72  ■ 

Clyne  (Norval)  on  Burns  and  Keble,  158 
Deeside,  81 

Judicial  honour:  Lord  Anstruther,  338 
Moore  and  Buiwer-Lytlon,  237 
Scotch  money,  115 
C.(M.  F.)  on  City  state  barges,  199 
C.  (0.)  on  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  413 

Portrait  of  a lady  painted  for  Burke,  361 
Speaker’s  coach,  221 

Coates  (T.)  on  “ Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
489 

Cochrane  (J.)  on  Faed’s  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
405 


Cock  Lane  Ghost  story,  496 

Cockroaches,  426,  490 

Coffin  of  a captive  in  prospect,  262,  310 

Coffins,  ancient,  534 

Coinage,  proof  and  pattern,  389 

Coins:  the  “ voce  populi  ” halfpence,  76;  with  blunders, 
95;  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Antioch,  219;  Portu-- 
guese,  227;  William  III.’s  guinea,  343 
Coke  (Lord),  his  suspension,  545 
Cokesby,  Cooksey  families,  60,  1 46 
Cole  (J.  E.)  on  Sir  Randolph  Edwin,  238 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  a singular  charity,  505 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  letter  to  Mrs.  Gillinan,  358 
Collar  of  Esses,  527 

Collett  (Edward)  on  “ Time  immemorial,”  188 
Collide,  an  Americanism,  403 
Golliehill  (Laird  of),  his  surname,  360,  524 
Collins  (Rev.  Wm.)  of  co.  Warwick,  300 
Collyer  (R.)  on  the  Longfellow  family,  43' 

Coloinb  (Col.  George)  on  Miiburn’s  Castle,  427 
Colonel  from  coronell,  86 
Comic  newspapers,  list  of,  479,  528 
Commeline  (Rev.  .James),  108,  109 
Common  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England, ^error 
in  the  Epistle  for  Quinquagesima,  384 
“ Complaynt  of  Scotland,”  copies  of  it,  140 
Connaught  kings,  their  seal,  221 
Constantine  (E.)  on  Haro  = Radolph,  127 
Harrowgate,  its  etymology,  409 
Cooke  (Chr.)  on  Godfrey  Higgins’s  portrait,  469 
Nelson’s  punctuality,  184 
Parkins  (Dr.),  works,  76 
Tichborne,  origin  of  the  name,  284 
Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.)  on  derivations  of  countries,  137 
Coolie  system,  291 

Cooling  (E.),  jun.,  on  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  150 
Gentle,  a plant,  375 

Cope  (Lady  Elizabeth),  commonplace-book,  25 
Copenhagen,  its  Heralds’  College,  94 
Cornub  on  Buckden:  Chek’r,  359 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  445 
Heron  (Capt.  Henry),  239 
Marriage  law,  ancient,  535 
Mauther,  its  derivation,  95 
Mitre  tavern,  483 
Natural=slegitimate,  260 
Scotch  royalists,  446 
Sturdivant,  its  derivation,  281 
Cornwall,  burial  usages  in  1725,  358 
Cornwallis  (Miss  C.  F.),  418,  521 
Correspondents,  foreign,  of  the  daily  papers,  385 
Cotton  ball  symbolical  of  neglected  affiance,  300,  371 
Countries,  European,  derivation  of  names,  137,  210, 
268 

Coutts  (Thomas)  banker,  parentage,  38 
Country,  St.  Michael’s  nave,  126 
Cowper  (B.  H.)  on  Barroccio’s  “ The  Entombment,”  75 
Cowper  (J.  M.)  on  the  remains  of  Pizarro,  481^  ~~ 
Cowper  (Wm.)  the  poet,  ancestry,  484;  memorial 
window,  66 

Cox  (Capt.),  ballads  and  book,  27 
Cox  (J.  C.)  on  ashen  faggot  and  Christmas  eve,  87 
Atkinson  (T.  A.),  415 
Bell  inscriptions,  466 
Burial  usages,  466 
Heron  or  Herne,  306 
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Cox  (J.  C.)  on  Hotchpot,  410 

‘‘  I sigh  and  lament  me,”  &c.,  149 
„ Notices  affixed  to  church  doors,  139 
Old  proverb,  428 
Puttock,  a kite,  1 69 

C.  (R.)  Corlt,  on  Balzac  and  Horace,  503 

Journeys  to  and  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  133 
Craven’s  Head,  Drury  Lane,  381 
Crauford  (E.  T.)  on  a picture  attributed  to  Hogarth, 
263 

Creed,  a new  one,  217 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  relics,  75,  80, 162,  209;  seals,  116, 
184:  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Rich,  386 
Cromwell  (Thomas),  Ph.  D.,  198,  267,  347 
Cromwellian  era,  13 
Cross-cloth  explained,  231 
Crozier  family,  319 
Cues  and  hair  powder,  402 
Cuninghame  (E.)  on  “your  bears  again,”  310 
Miller  (Joe)  and  his  Jests,  477 
Thomson’s  “ Seasons,”  a misprint,  218 
Cunningham  (Allan)  and  Anne  Edgar,  319,  346 
Cunningham  (F.)  on  Allan  Cunningham,  346 
“ Cups  and  Salmon,’’  an  inn  sign,  262 
Curteis  (E.  B.)  on  Russell  family  arms,  139 
Cussans  (J.  E.)  on  Sansomes,  77 
C.  (W.)  on  defects  of  marriage  registers,  277 
C.  (W.  B.)  on  Sir  Robert  Aytoun,  3.59 

C.  (W.  M.  H.)  on  the  Church  family,  468 

Apocryphal  genealogy,  509 
Ancient  coffins,  534 
Cymro  on  Deker,  a provincialism,  86 
Freemasons,  219 

Myfanwy,  its  derivation,  188,  286 
Owen  (Dr.  John),  pedigree,  239 
Surnames,  320 

Cyril  on  Byron’s  “ Maid  of  Athens,”  386 
Paley’s  eminent  person,  361 
Cywrm  on  ebony  portrait  of  Louis  XVL,  54 

D 

D (A.)  on  the  derivation  of  Tipterers,  15 
“ Dame  Europa  ” and  its  offsets,  72 
Damian  (D.  A.),  “ Lu  Vivu  Mortu,”  141 
Danforth  family  name,  180,  247 
Dante’s  “ Paradiso,”  480,  482 
Darnley  jewel,  332 

D’Aubigne  (Agrippa),  complete  edition  of  his  works,  48 
Davenant  (Sir  Win.),  ballad  upon  his  “ Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru,”  49 
David  alias  Davit,  45 

Davidson  (Rev.  Anthony),  works,  93,  171,  305,  375 
Davies  (E.  C.)  on  “ Carl  the  Martyr,”  517 
Davies  (T.  L.  0.)  on  blue-vinid  cheese,  101 
Da\y  (John),  rondeau,  “Just  like  Love,”  319 
Davy  (John),  Welsh  bard,  executed,  494 

D.  (b.  E.)  on  the  Laird  of  Colliehill,  524 

Montalt  barons,  65,  168 
D.  (E.)  on  Lairg,  Largs,  Largo,  485 
Deacon  (Dr.  Thomas),  “ Compleat  Collection  of  Devo- 
tions,” 445 

Death  in  a hollow  tree,  426 

De  Burgh  family,  219,  286,  330,  356,  431 

Djcalogue  in  churches,  88 

Dee  (Dr.),  mathematical  preface,  533 

Deer  used  in  sacrifice,  11^  185 


Deer,  the  red,  428,  493,  521 
Deeside,  itsjocal  histories,  81,  148 
Defende=to  forbid,  178,  266,  349' 

Defoe  (Daniel),  “ True-Born  Englishman,”  424 

Deists,  Society  of  ancient,  181 

Deker,  its  etymology,  86 

Delaval  (Sir  John)  of  Blith,  504 

Denham  (Sir  John),  date  of  his  death,  504 

Denby,  or  Darby,  its  pronunciation,  99 

Desborough  (Gen.  John),  noticed,  63 

Devil’s  nutting-day.  Sept.  21,  57,  166,  225,  267 

D.  (G.  N.)  on  lolanthe,  407 

D.  (G.  T.)  on  'oabies,  folk  lore,  53 

Washing  hands  and  sign  of  the  cross,  45 
D.  (H.  P.)  on  baptismal  name  changed,  19 
Inscriptions,  171 

D.  (H.  W.)  on  the  Lord  Boqueki,  74 
Devil’s  nutting  day,  57 
Punishment  in  1728,  -297 
Ship,  “ The  Chanticleer,”  261 
Diabetes  mellitus,  a disease,  26 
Dial,  pocket',  505 

Dialects,  gradual  diminution  of  provincial,  86,  171,  250 
Dibdin  (E.  Rimbault)  on  song  in  praise  of  beef,  127 
Dibs,  a game  played  by  schoolboys,  201 
Dice,  its  derivation,  319,  412 

Dickens  (Charles),  anonymous  works,  23 ; boyhood,  36 
Diet,  its  influence  on  life,  280,  329 
Dillon  (H.)  on  Master  of  the  Leash,  427 
Lee  (Sir  Richard),  427 
Dimond  (Wm.),  dramatist,  360 
Dinners  “ a la  Russe,”  422,  488 
Dip,  its  meaning  in  Mendip,  24 
Dissenting  ministers  in  parliament,  429,  493 
Divorced  woman,  how  addressed,  200,  251,  306,  373, 
445,  520 

Dix  (John),  biographer  of  Chatterton,  294,  365,  429 
Dixon  (J.)  on  Milton  queries,  311,  445 
Dixon  (Dr.  J.  H.)  on  the  billycock  and  wide-awake 
hat,  444 

“ Black  John,”  491 

Danforth,  its  meaning,  180 

“ Dick  of  Taunton  Dean,”  397 

Death  in  a hollow  tree,  426 

Flodden  Field  ballad,  327 

Freemasons,  413 

“ Histoire  du  Baton,”  360 

Hogarth’s  “ Modern  Midnight  Conversation,”  22 

Latin  language,  41 

“ Long  Preston  Peggy,”  82  ' 

“ Not  lost  but  gone  before,”  476 
Popular  French  songs,  442 
Ranz-des-Vaches,  414 
Round  towers  of  Norfolk,  327 
Song:  “ Lord  Randal,”  170 
Songs  of  Switzerland,  112 
“ The  curfew  tolls,”  &c.,  510 
“ The  Widow  Gregory,”  85 
Umbrellas,  97 

Dixons,  vicars  of  Buckminster,  co.  Leicester,  506 
D.  (J.)  on  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.,  227 
Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  78 
Hard  labour,  475 

D.  (J.  B.  D.)  on  Cleopatra  and  Octavia,  81 
D.  (J.  C.)  on  Gibson  family,  55 
D.  (J.  W.)  on  Heron  or  Herne,  189 
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Dk.  (J.  S.)  on  ‘‘  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes,”  485 
Gilmour’s  “ Lothaire,”  503 
D,  (M.)  on  a walnut  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  359 
Lancashire  May  song,  402 
Lkndaff  episcopal  arms,  453 
Mane  of  the  war-horse,  389 
Mind  your  Ps,  340 
Parsley-bed  babies,  35 
Piershill  barracks,  Edinburgh,  389 
Scales  of  justice,  1 1 
“ The  Regimental  Drum,”  389 
Tobacco  smoking,  384 
Unjust  weights,  1 5 
Vyse’s  Arithmetic,  116 
Dobson  (Arthur)  on  novelists’  flowers,  149 
Dodwell  (Rev.  Wm.),  prebendary  of  Sarum,  14 
Dogs  buried  at  the  feet  of  bishops,  11,  538 
Dbllinger  (Dr.),  “ Fables  respecting  the  Popes,’’  465 
Doorpost  signs,  261,  302 
Dormer  (Michael),  Lord  Mayor,  his  seal,  338 
Dormouse,  its  plural,  181 
Dorset  (Thomas  Sackvilie,  Earl  of),  letter,  505 
Dorsetshire  rammilk,  85,  186 
Dovercourt,  its  derivation,  25 
Doxat  (Louis),  bis  death,  88 

D.  (R.)  on  the  coins  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Antioch, 
219 

Guy  (Richard),  452 
Scales  and  weights,  227 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  portrait  and  family,  117 
Drakeford  (D.  J.)  on  Mary  Wragg’s  charity,  216 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  66 
Draper  (H,  N.)  on  printed  matter  copied,  127 
Draught-move,  483 

Drayton  (Michael),  new  edition  of  liis  works,  398 
Drennan  (Robert)  on  Burnsiana,  79 
D.  (R.  M.)  on  heraldic  queries,  138 
Drumlanrig  (Lord),  noticed,  506 
D,  (T.  J.)  on  Oe,  an  island,  361 
Dublin  newspapers,  406 

Dugdale  (Sir  Wm.)  editions  of  the  “ Monasticon,”  506 
Dumas  (Alexandre),  burial-place,  403 
Dumfries,  History  of  the  Burgh,  525 
Dumfriesshire  funeral  100  years  ago,  71 
Dundee,  its  Burgh  laws,  397 
Dunkin  (E.  H.  W.)  on  the  oldest  dated  bells,  216 
“ Mary  is  Sonne,”  284 

Dunow,  or  Dumow  (John),  canon  of  Exeter,  279 
Dunsinane,  its  pronunciation,  103,  206 
Dutch,  victory  over  the,  in  1665,  343 
D.  (W.  G.)  on  an  authentic  document,  386 
D.  (W.  M.)  on  Wither  and  Keble,  237 
D.  (W.  T.  T.)  on  oaken  architecture,  541 

D.  (X.  P.)  on’ John  Wesley’s  footprints,  542 

E 

E,  the  final,  in  early  English,  219 

Earle  (Bp,),  Durham  MS.  of  “ Microcosmographie,”  33 

Earle  (John)  on  the  pronunciation  of  Manure,  25 

Earwaker  (J.  P.)  on  Wm.  SecolFs  brass,  280 

“ East  Anglian  ” discontinued,  457 

Easter  Monday  festival  at  Vaud,  357 

Easton  on  Weston-super-Mare,  325 

Echeles=steps,  206,  326 

Ecouen,  origin  of  the  name,  340 

E.  (D.  C.)  on  Bell  inscriptions,  53,  184 


E.  (D.  C.)  on  Heraldic  query,  34 
Ladies  on  horseback,  81 
Mayor  of  London  in  1335,  321 
Value  of  a coin,  343 
Edgar  (Anne),  marriage,  319,  346 
Edgar  (Miss^  poetess,  469 
Edgeworth  (Abbe'),  life,  279 
Edgeworth  (Miss  Maria),  biography,  101,  170,  188 
Edinburgh  dukedom,  318 
Edinburgh,  Piershill  barracks',  389,  456 
Edmonds  (F.)  on  the  derivation  of  Willy,  244 
Edward  I.,  military  tenants,  241 
Edwin  (Sir  Randolph),  family,  238 
E.  (G.)  on  Eizzi  and  Pelli,  301 
Egar  on  Lusby,  near  Spilsby,  389 
Egerton  (Lady  Alice),  portrait,  94,  150,  207,  247 
E.  (G.  F.  S.)  on  ‘‘  Gutta  cavat  lapidein,”  414 
Eggs  as  an  article  of  food,  125 
Eginton  (Francis),  artist,  birth-place,  279 
E.  (H.  T.)  on  Church  bells,  278 
Kipling  (J.),  foundry,  319 
Royal  heads  on  bells,  309 
Tassie’s  seals,  321 

E.  (H.  T.),  lines  ofl  his  Opus  magnvm  de  Campanis, 

531 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  Baron  Bunsen,  55 
' Circulating  libraries,  442 
Hope  surname,  408 
Freeholders  in  1761  and  1871,  444 
Lincoln  .(Elizabeth,  Countess  of),  407 
Selling  a wife,  297 
Surnames,  290 
Thanksgiving  days,  270 
Thoresby’s  early  English  MSS,,  481 
Wesley  (John),  footmarks,  190 
Eldon  (Lord)  or  “ Old  Bags,”  84,  130,  183,  29^ 

Eleyn  (Mistress),  attendant  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  200' 
Eliot  (George),  works  criticised,  497 
Eliot  (Sir  John),  petition,  180 

Elizabeth  (Princess),  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  her  death, 
185 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  country  mayors,  202 
Elwes  (Dudley  Carey)  on  Captain  King’s  Narrative, 
309  ■ 

Eilacombe  (H.  T.)  on  Pudsay  family,  428 
Royal  heads  on  bells,  38,  77,  309 
Ellcee  on  Oss,  or  Orse,  492 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Sir  Philip  Fitzwaryn,  22 
Ellis  (Geo.)  on  porpoise  and  salmon,  486 
Else,  its  meaning,  2.19,  287,  493 
Eisted  church,  its  dedication,  486 
Elwes  (Jo’hn),  the  ilfiser,  85 
E.  (M.)  on  American  state  nicknames,  22 
Clerical  custom,  424 
Longevity,  441 

Encyclopsedias,  their  utility,  237 
Engine,  the  smallest  in  the  world,  357 
Engineers,  Directory  of  Foreign,  262 
Enigma  of  Senator  Volta’s  seat  near  Bologna,  82;  “ Cut 
off  my  head,”  &c.,  38,  86. 

Ephesus,  the  council  of,  75,  104 

Epigrams 

Meum,  Tuum,  et  Suum,  or  Every  man  his  own,  466 
Mr.  Leach  made  a speech,  84 
Winchester,  465 
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Epitaphs: — 

Booth  (Cap*^.  Eudhali)  at  Breinton,  277 
Farrier,  in  Clewer  churchyard,  420,  523 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  419 
Hackett  (Robert)  in  Ault-Hucknall  church,  428 
Marriott  (Richard)  at  Ault-Hucknall,  483 
Phillips  (Thomas)  at  Ickford,  Bucks,  483 
Saunders  (Barbara  and  Rebecca),  483 
Tonson  (Jacob),  420 
Trunnion  (Hawser),  419 

Ward  (Miss  Mary),  Great  Wilbraham  church,  115 
Waterhouse  (Rev.  J.  J.)l  of  Little  Stukeley,  296, 
349 

Watchmaker,  419 

Epitaphs  in  Middlesex  churchyards,  251 
Eques  auratus,  or  knight  bachelor,  106 
Erl  king  in  German  mythology,  138,  187,  242,  308 
E.  (R.  R.  W.)  on  an  Indian  impostor,  469 
Authentic  document,  476 
Sergius,  or  Boheira  of  Bosra,  221 
E.  (R.  S.)  on  bargemen’s  song,  13 
Espedare  on  Bonspeil  : Bonailla.  217 
Burial  usages  in  Scotland,  276 
Hof  : Hbrgr,  430 
Monastic  inventories,  487 
Monolith,  its  name,  360 
Renfrewshire  folk  lore,  155 
Scottish  iron  money,  57,  189 
Scutarius  in  charters,  446 
Stell,  a running  stream,  495 
Villa  in  mediaeval  documents,  433 
Wallingers,  540 

Esquiros  (Alphonse),  “ Les  Anglaises  chez  Eux,”  454 
Essex  (Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of),  pocket  dial,  9 
Este  on  a genealogical  hint,  45 
Esterhazy  family,  co.  Monmouth,  360 
E.  (T.)  on  the  Rev.  William  Baddeley,  238 
Ethelnoth,  Stigand,  and  Ethelmar,  relationship,  74 
Etherington  family,  219 

Etherington  (R.)  on  the  Etherington  family,  219 
Eucharist  taken  with  three  leaves,  39,  224,  327,  373 
Evesham  battle,  ballad,  14,  343 
E.  (W.)  on  “A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,”  521 
Flodden  Field  battle,  101 
Speel,  a provincialism,  21 
Excommunication  in  1758,  85 
Eyan  family  of  hlaynstone,  co.  Oxford,  219 
Eyes,  mistake  of  colour  by  painters,  297 

E.  (Y.  C.)  on  hawk  and  hand- saw,  514 

F 

F.  on  the  coin  “Voce  populi,”  76 

Earl  of  Chatham  and  sugar,  247 
F.  (A.  A.)  on  Banyan-day,  359 
Falkner  (T.  F.)  on  Lincolnshire  folk  lore,  267 
Family  names  as  Christian  names,  506 
Farmer  (John),  his  singular  will,  482 
Farrar  (Hon.  Timothy),  a centenarian,  40,^41 
Fatherland,  origin  of  the  word,  312 
“Father’s  Own  Son,”  a lost  play,  92 
Fazen  eels,  36 

Federer  (C.  A.)  on  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.,  1 59 
Etymology  of  surnames,  241 
Feltham  family,  217,  307 
Females  with  wigs,  56,  130,  183 


Fen  lakes  or  meres,  200 

Fenelon  (Abp.),“  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,”  340 
Fennell  (H.  J.)  on  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s 
sister,  164 

Ferrers  (George),  196,  250 
Fesch  family  arms,  56 
Fetcham  Park  frescoes,  138,  307 
F.  (H.  B.)  on  the  derivation  of  hobbedehoy,  147 
Fictitious  names  of  authors,  91 
Fieschi  famijy  pedigree,  238 
“ Fill  the  Cup,  Phillip,”  a poem,  500 
Finderne’s  flowers,  23,  149,  189,  270 
Finger  cakes,  175,  325,  493 
Fianius  (Quintus),  Roman  poet,  birth-place,  5 
Fisher  (W.  R.)  on  Heron  or  Herne,  189 
Puttock  = a kite,  169 

Fishing,  “ Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,”  74;  artificial  fly-fish- 
_ing,_  74 

Fishwick  (H.)  on  cheap  bookcases,  104 
Leigh  (Charles),  his  death,  138 
Three  leaves  eaten  for  the  eucharist,  39 
Fitzgerald  (Timothy),  his  longevity,  336 
bitzhopkins  on  a Coincidence,  317 
Curious  bill,  443 
Damian,  141 

History  repeating  itself,  532 
Worn  joke,  298 
Fitzwaryn  family,  22 
F.  (J.)  on  the  four  ages  of  man,  445 
Thornton  Abbev,  161 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  “ All-to,”  105 
Devil’s  nutting-day,  225 

. Earle’s  “ Micocosmographie,”  Durham  MS.,  33 
Lines  to  H.  T.  E.,  531 

]\Iengs  (RafFaelle),  picture  attributed  to  him,  470 

Miserere  stalls,  518 

Round  towers  of  Norfolk,  186 

Royal  heads  on  bells,  250 

Signs  on  door-posts,  261 

Watch -papers,  83 

Wesley  (John),  foot  prints,  494 

Whales’  ribs,  175 

F.  (J.  W.)  on  a Molesworth  medal,  84 
Fleetwood  family,  296,  362 

Fleetwood  House,  Stoke  Newington,  296,  362,  435, 
496 

Fleming  (J.  W.)  on  military  medals,  75 
Flemish  emigrants,  23 
Flodden  Field  battle,  101,  265 
Flowers,  their  popular  names,  403 
Flue  time,  i.  e.  fishing  time,  292 

Folk  Lore : — 

Adder  stone,  155 

Anglesey  superstition,  255 

Babies’  first  presents,  53,  135 

Charm  worn  in  the  German  army,  10 

Christmas  decorations  and  the  upper  room,  36 

Devil’s  nutting-day,  Sept.  21,  57 

Dorsetshire,  175 

Fell  (Lord),  the  king  of  fairies,  135 
Lancashire,  544 
Lincolnshire,  267 
May-day  eve,  401 

Mice  running  over  a bed,  134,  402;  in  Russian 
houses,  257 
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Folk  Lore : — 

Mouth,  cure  fiir  a sore,  401 
Parsley- bed  and  babies,  35 
Pig-killing  and  the  moon,  24,  297 
Pins,  their  magical  uses,  354 
Rheumatism  cured,  26,  127 
Robin  killing,  24 
Running  worm,  257 
Slipper-throwing  at  %veddings,  257 
St.  Patrick  and  co.  Kerry,  135 
Summer  foretold,  135 
Toothache  cured,  174,  257 
Touch,  healing  by  the,  257,  401 
Valentine  Day  customs,  135 
Washing  hands  after  another  person,  45 
Weather  lore,  174,  267,  349,  401 
Fontaine  (F.  0.  de  la),  songs,  112 
Fontaine  (John  de  la),  fable  written  during  sleep,  94 
Foote  (Samuel),  biography,  457 
Forbes  (Robert),  burlesque  poet,  234,  371 
Forman  (H.  B.)  on  John  Dix,  429 
“ Fortune,”  as  used  by  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  339, 
465 

Foster  (P.  le  Neve)  on  Photographic  printing,  365 
Staith,  a provincialism,  23 
Fourmont  (Abbe'),  literary  forgeries,  238,  368,  415 
Fowke  family,  55 
Fowke  (F.  R.)  on  Dr.  Fowke,  55 
Early  armorial  bearings,  278 
Genealogy,  apocryphal,  434 
Parodies,  &c.,  159, 

“ Fragoletta,”  a novel,  471 

France:  Socie'td  de  I’Histoire  de  France,  211;  Royal 
and  Republican,  251 

Francis  (Sir  Philip)  and  his  correspondent,  117 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  epitaph,  419 
Frazer  (Dr.  W.)  on  etchings  by  the  Smiths,  534 
“ Orlando  Furioso,”  early  edition,  535 
Frederick  the  Great,  letter,  1756,  91 
Frederick  L,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  502 
Freeholders  in  1761  and  1871,  444 
Freemasons,  order  of  Noachite,  219,  413 
Freemasons  of  the  church,  219 
French  and  Flemish  emigrants,  23 
French  literature,  534 

Fretton  (W.  G.),on  width  of  church  naves,  126 
Freytag’s  ‘‘  Pictures  of  German  Life,”  522 
Friday  noted  for  marriages,  469 
Friswell  (Hain)  on  “My  thoughts  are  racked,”  167 
Frontispiece  of  an  old  work,  388 
F.  (T.)  on  the  colour  of  eyes,  297 
Lord-Lieutenant,  326,  432 
F.  (T.  P.)  on  black-rain,  137 

Hutchinson’s  collection  for  Hunts,  160 
Fuller  (Sir  Nicholas),  his  family,  534 
Funeral  at  Dumfries  100  years  ago,  71;  in  Cornwall, 
1725,  358 

Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  Bears’  grease,  484 
Bulleyn  (Wm.),  465 
Chaucer  and  Dante,  480 

Chaucer  (Thomas),  not  the  poet’s  son,  381,  494 
Chancer  restored,  71,  110,  156 
Chaucer’s  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  Lord  Delemere’s 
MS.,  353 

“ Complaynt  of  Scotland,”  1549,  140 


Furnivall  (E.  J.)  on“  Cry  havock,”  in  Shakspeare,  463 
Delaval  (Sir  John)  of  Blith,  504 
Hey  wood  (John)  and  Chaucer,  177 
Hilton  (William)  of  Bidicke,  467 
Ope-Penny,  a game,  201 
Panade  or  pavade,  181 
Pieces  from  manuscripts,  600 
F.  (W.)  on  Baldursbrd,  348 

F.  2.  (W.)  on  Barlay,  395 

Burns’s  “ ’Prentice  Han’,”  229 
“ Gilty  Coate  Peggy,”  a tune,  258 
Provincialisms,  230 
Sing,  “ Fye,  gae  rub  her,”  240,  397 

G 

G.  (^Edinburgh)  on  the  Dukedom  of  Edinburgh,  318 

O’Duherty’s  Maxims,  247 
Parish. registers,  395 

“ The  Present  State  of  Great  Britain,”  280 
G.  (A.)  on  Anthony  Davidson,  375 
Forbes  Robert,  371 

“ Henry  VIII.  pulled  down,”  &c.,  208 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  “ Historie,”  262 
Mure  (Sir  Wm.)  of  Rowallane,  157 
G.  (A.  E.)  on  Grey-Friars  of  Bewmakan,  360,  519 
Turner  (Mr.),  343 
Gai=  gaiety,  song,  mirth,  466 

Gainsborough  (Thomas),  “Blue  Boy,”  10;  as  a musi- 
cian, 39 

Galileo,  inscription  on  his  house,  55 
Gardiner  (S.  R.)  on  Charles  L’s  letters,  6 
Gardner  (Edward),  author  of  “ Miscellanies,”  262 
Garret  and  Gerald,  synonymous  names,  25,  412,  517 
Gaspey  (Wm.)  on  the  Erl  King,  187 
Gatty  (Dr.  Alfred)  on  Jaques’s  dial,  505 
Gautier  (M.  Leon),  “ Chanson  de  Roland,”  233,  399 
Gawvison,  its  derivation,  200,  267 
Gay,  meaning  wanton,  82,  171 
Gay  (John),  ballad  in  “ What  D’ye  Call  It,”  482 
G.  (C.)  on  Christmas  magistrate  in  the  saturnalia,  170 
Medal  of  1605,  201 
Stamp  used  for  the  sign  manual,  228 
G.  (E.)  on  wild  beasts  for  sale,  207 
Geeran  (Thomas),  his  longevity,  108,  131,  175 
Geminus  (Thomas),  his  native  place,  6 
Genealogy,  apocryphal,  356,  434,  508 
Genealogy,  child  bearing  its  mother’s  name,  45,  105 
Genius  defined,  280,  374,  393,  449,  522 
Genlis  (Madame  de),  Prince  Talleyrand’s  letter  to  her, 
11 

Gentle,  a plant  or  flower,  200,  290,  328,  375 
Geography;  “ Tavole  Modenie  di  Geografia,”  181 
George  III.,  visit  to  Portsmouth,  53 
German  army,  superstitions  in,  10 
G.  (F.)  on  the  word  Board,  149 
G.  (G.)  on  Rubens’  “ Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  139 
G.  (H.)  on  ballad:  song,  468 
G.  (H.  S.)  on  Cokesey,  Throckmorton,  &c.,  61,  513 
Seward  family,  arms,  516 
Gibbon  (Edward),  unpublished  letters,  14 
Gibbons  (E.  T.)  on  Lundy  Island,  118 
Gibbons  (Lee),  noticed,  374,  522 
Gibbs  (H.  H.)  on  Campshead,  44 
Gibson  (Bp.  Edmund),  family,  55,  144 
Gibson  (J.)  on  Burns’s  copy  of  Shakspeare,  &c.,  236 
Gifford  (John),  magistrate  and  author,  301 
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Gilbert  (Charles  Sandoe),  his  death,  75,  141 
, Giles  (Dr.  J.  A.)  on  Thomas  Kybbett,  502 
Giraldi  (Lilio  Gregorio)  of  Ferrara,  187 
G.  (J.  A.)  on  “Better  to  reign  in  hell,”  &c.,  35 
Glastonbury,  the  abbot’s  watch,  15 
Glengall  (Lord)  and  Lord  Edward  Thynne,  135 
Glcssary,  provincial,  22,  65,  119 
“ Gloucester  Journal  ” for  Nov.  21,  1788,  quoted,  439 
Glwysig  on  Esterhazy,  or  Marks,  360 
Welsh  bard,  John  Davy,  494 
“ God  in  the  Generations  of  the  llighteous,”  118,  328, 
416 

Gold  mining  in  France,  533 

Golding  (C.)  on  Withipoll  and  Thekeston  families,  447 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  author  of  “ Goody  Two  Shoes,”  15 
Golli-Gosperado,  ingredients  of  the  dish,  507 
“ Goody  Two  Shoes,”  its  authorship,  15 
Gort  (Viscount)  on  Sir  Conyers  Jocelyn,  477 
Linguistic  children,  187 
Stradling  family  of  St.  Donats,  470 
Gouldsmith  (John)  of  Nantwich,  200 
Gourmand:  Gourmet,  explained,  89,  162,  242,  321 
Governor  and  viceroy  distinguished,  94,  266 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  445 

G.  (R.)  on  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister,  75 
Vicar  of  hell,  301 

“ Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  269,  370,  432 
Grape,  bloom  on  it,  425,  477 

Gray  (Thomas),  passages  in  his  Poems,  339,  396,  436, 
515 

Grazebrook  (H,  S.)  on  Burley  family,  464 
Noel  family,  341 
Tilt  family,  543 
Willoughby  family,  508 
Green  (Dr.  Ezra),  his  longevity,  323 
Green  (Old  Tom),  the  blacksmith,  465 
Greene  (Robert),  di-amatisr,  237 
Grey  (Lady  Jane),  day  of  her  marriage,  484 
Grey  (Mrs.  M.  A.),  her  death,  398 
Grey  Friars  of  Bewmakan,  360,  432 
Greysteil  on  the  Lepell  family,  506 
G.  (R.  J.)  on  “Call  us  not  weeds,”  160 
Grongar  Hill,  Caermarthenshire,  271 
Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  Lady  Cope’s  Common-Place  Book, 
23 

Die,  dice,  412 

Grotesque  figures  and  monsters,  mediseval,  389,  455 
Grove  (Edward),  dramatist,  340 
Guerre  (Martin),  the  story  of  his  life,  54 
Guidman,  a territorial  distinction,  25 
Guilds,  English,  and^early  printing,  34 
Guilford  (Fiederick,  2nd  earl  of),  birth-place,  271 
Guillotine  in  1872,  237 
Gulson  (E.)  on  beer-jug  inscriptions,  433 
Gumpheon  men,  140,  186 
Guy  (Richard)  of  Ingleton,  327,  452 
G.  (W.)  on  the  meaning  of  Board,  149,  251 
Fell  (Lord)  the  king  of  the  fairies,  135 
Hear!  hear!  285 
Johnson  (Dr.),  a snuff-taker,  87 
G.  (W.  A.)  on  Gibbon’s  unpublished  letters,  14 
Gwero  on  polish  women  wearing  wigs,  130 
Gwillim  (E.  L.)  on  Brayded:  braydes,  146 
Gyrvi  on  Knarr:  Wryde,  56 


H 

H.  on  the  loving  wives,  427 
Miserere  stalls,  518 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  538 
H.  (A.)  on  Panade  or  Pavade,  246 
Sandal-wood,  95 

Haberdashers’  Company,  exhibitions,  211 
Haig  (J.  R.)  on  Haigh  of  Huddersfield,  309 
Wax  of  the  ancients,  263 
Haigh  family  of  Huddersfield,  309 
Hailstone  (E.)  on  “ A Compleat  Collection  of  Devo- 
tions,” 445 

Higgins  (Godfrey),  portrait,  518 
Hair,  its  length  in  men  and  women,  287 
Hair  powder  and  cues,  402 
H.  (A.  J.)  on  Henri  Deux  Ware,  38 
Haliwell  priory  in  Shoreditch,  118 
Halkett  (Samuel),  “ Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Works.”’ 
271,  403 

Hall  (A.)  on  Chaucer  query,  468 

Chaucer  restored,  32,  70,  109,  155 
Hall  ( 0.  K.)  on  Burns’s  Shakspeare,  &c.  392 
Halliwell  (J.  0.),  donation  to  the  University  of  Ediu 
burgh,  211 

Old  maps  of  London,  95 

Halsted’s  “ Succinct  Genealogies  of  Vere,”  340,  416 
“ Halswell  East  Indiaman,”  its  loss,  94,  166 
Hamilton  (Scott),  dramatist,  138 
Hamilton  (W.)  on  American  songs,  301 
Hamilton  (Wm.  Richard),  translations,  74 
Hamlet,  first  actor  of,  115 
Hamo  of  Hythe  (Bishop),  his  statue,  485 
Hampden  (John),  second  wife,  506 
Hamst  (Olphar)  on  the  description  of  a book,  8 ; how  to 
describe  one,  273 
Atkinson  (J.  A.),  372 
Brougham  (Lord)  and  literature,  69,  111 
Gibbons  (Lee),  his  works,  522 
Halkett’s  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Works,  403 
Hand  of  Glory,  its  powers,  238,  289,  376,  436,  455 
Handkerchiefs  discarded  by  ladies,  64 
Hangmen,  hereditary,  136 
Hans  Place  hoax,  340,  452 

Hard  labour  the  punishment  of  culprits,  404,  475,  517 
Harington  (E.  C.)  on  monastic  libraries,  245 
Harlaw,  account  of  the  battle,  46,  101 
Harleian  Society,  “Visitations  of  Notts.”  102;  of 
London,  140 

Haro,  Norman-French  cry,  127,  209 
Harp  tavern.  Little  Russell  Street,  381 
Harrison  (Anna)  on  Finderne’s  flowers,  23 
Gentle,  a plant,  375 

Harrison  (Wm.)  on  dogs  buried  at  the  feet  of  bishops 
538 

Harrow,  its  etymology,  20,  121,  203 
Harrowgate,  its  etymology,  20,  121,  203,  303,  09, 

476;  its  history,  376 

Hartopp  family  of  Stoke  Newington,  296,  36-2 
Harvey  (Margaret),  poetess,  469 
H.  (A.  S.)  on  the  ballot  at  Rome,  74 
Hat,  billycock  and  wide-awake,  444,  517 
Hatton  (Edward),  “ New  View  of  London  ” annotat  d 
118 

Hauff,  critique  on  his  works,  485 
H.  (E.  A.)  on  Buonaparte’s  dictum,  74 
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H.  (E.  A.)  on  Punishment  of  mutiny,  100 
Duke  of  Wellington,  58 
Health  drinking  and  touching  glasses,  541 
Health  enquiries  censured,  35 
Hear!  hear!  ’’  early  use  of  the  exclamation,  200,  229, 
285 

Heathen  persecuted  by  Christians,  118,  187,  248 
Hebb  (J.)  on  frescoes  at  Fetcham  Park,  138 
Heddwch  on  “ Mary  Anne  ” toast,  38 
Hedgehog  in  heraldry,  38,  229,  288 
Hedley*(J.  C.)  on  “ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,”  494 
H.  (E.  J.)  on  round  towers  of  Norfolk,  391 
St.  Winnel,  450 

Help,  verb  “ to  help,”  its  different  meanings,  56.,  147 
Henderson  (Septimus)  on  bell  inscriptions,  115 
Hendriks  (F.)  on  quadruple  and  triple  births,  204 
Henfrey  (H.  W.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell’s  seals,  116 
Cromwell  (Thomas),  Ph.  D.,  267 
Reproduction  of  seals  and  coins,  268 
Temple  (Sir  Peter),  307 
Henrietta  Maria  (Queen),  household,  407 
Henry  II.  of  France,  his  ware,  38,  148 
Henry  VI.,  memorials  of  his  reign,  544 
Henry  VIII.,  stamp  used  by  him  instead  of  the  sign 
manual,  179,  228,  287 
Hensel  (Luise),  “ Nachtgebet,”  309,  348 
Hephall,  its  locality,  218 

Heraldic,  families,  &c.,  who  bore  Ar.  a cross,  gu.,  with- 
out a difference,  280 
Heraldic  book-plates,  160 
Hereford,  Red  Cross  relic,  301,  372,  542 
Hermentrude  on  baptismal  names,  21 
Bundle  of  queries,  484 
Burley  family,  512  * 

Garret  and  Gerald,  517 
“ In  hot  water,”  524 
lolanthe,  516 
Latin  language,  42 
Lee  (Sir  Richard),  494 
Oss  or  Orse,  524 

Proverbs  and  Christian  names,  423 
Welsh  bard  imprisoned,  524  , 

Heron  family  name,  alias  Herne,  45,  129,  189,  227, 
306,  395 

Heron  (Capt.  Henry),  239 
Hertford  (Marquis  of),  collection  of  pictures,  457 
Hertfordshire,  its  history,  524 
Hexameters:  iambics,  316 
Hey  wood  (John)  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  177 
H.  (F.)  on  early  recollections,  65 
H.  (F.  C.)  on  Ashen  fagot,  166 
Baudkin,  or  Baudekin,  105 
Bloom  of  the  grape,  477 
Cockroaches,  490 
Creed,  a new  one,  217 
Dinners  “ k la  Russe;”  422 
Dogs  buried  at  the  feet  of  bishops,  18 
Dorsetshire  custom,  135 
Else,  a family  name,  287 
Four  children  at  a birth,  127 
Gentle,  a flower,  290 
German  song  wanted,  388 
“ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,”  542 
“ He  made  the  desert  smile,”  47 
Health  enquiries,  35  - 
Hensel  (Luise)  “ Nachtgebet,”  348 


H.  (F.  C.)  on  Letters  unanswered,  196 
Lucifer  matches,  their  inventor,  290 
Miserere  carvings,  272,  517 
Nam  nihil  est  gemmis,”  308 
“ Office  of  the  Holy  Week,”  489 
Oss,  or  Orse,  404 
Parody  on  “ Childe  Harold,”  531 
Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,”  &c.,  86 
Pightle,  a provincialism,  287 
Prise,  its  etymology,  44 
Proverbs,  490 
St.  Dorothy,  legend,  518 
St.  Winell,  287 
Scales  and  weights,  166 
Signs  on  doorposts,  302 
Song,  an  old  one,  64 
Spanish  onions  brought  to  England,  524 
“ Think  that  day  lost,”  &c.,  521 
Trial  alphabets,  215 
Verb,  “To  Jew,'’  its  meaning,  318 
“ When  Adam  delved,”  &c.,  517 
H.  (F.  D.)  on  archery  ver.  musketry,  373 
“ Not  lost  but  gone  before,”  373 
Parliamentary  Companions,  372 
H.  (G.)  on  hawk  and  handsaw,  358 
H.  (G.  H.)  on  the  Rev.  W.  Wickenden,  522 
H.  (G.  J.)  on  Abp.  Blackburne,  226 
Feltham  family,  217 
James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  1 1-7 
H.  (H.)  on  apocryphal  genealogy,  508 
Tyke,  tike,  536 

Weston-under-Lyzard,  co.  Stafford,  274 
H.  (H.  J.)  on  deer  used  in  sacrifice,  117 
St.  Winell,  221 

Higgen,  or  De  Hygon  family,  340 
Higgens  (Godfrey),  portrait,  469,  518 
Higgin  (James)  on  sundry  queries,  241 
Higgins  (W.  F.')  on  stamp  used  for  the  sign  manual, 
287 

Hilton  (William)  of  Bidicke  and  Wm.  Bulleyn,  467 
Himalayan  botany,  443 
History  repeating  itself,  532 
H.  (J.)  on  “ Flora’s  Lament  for  her  Charlie,”  413 
Clare’s  Remains,  170 
“ Fye,  gae  rub  her,”  &c.,  347 
Moultrie  (Rev.  Mr.),  307 
Water  as  a turnspit,  63 

H.  (J.  A.  J.)  on  “ To  play  hell  and  Tommy,”  118 
Hjaltalfn  (Jon  A.)  on  Pig  killing  at  the  waning  of  fte 
moon,  297 

Staith,  or  Staithe,  284 
Throwing  potsherds  on  doors,  284 
Throwing  the  slipper,  257 
H.  (J.  0.)  on  Haliwell  priory,  118 
Prober,  a clockmaker,  38 
H.  (L.  L.)  on  clerical  knights,  79 
Reddie  (James  and  John),  83 
H.  (M.)  on  the  Devil’s  nutting  day,  166 
Willis  (Browne),  manuscript,  15 
Hobbedehoy,  its  meaning,  147 

Hodgkin  (J.  K.)  on  the  Death  of  bibliomapiacs,  385  , 
Homer  and  his  translators,  60 
Miserere  carvings,  471 
“Rede  me  and  be  not  wrothe,”  213 
Speel,  a provincialism,  103 

Hogarth  (Wm.),  “ Modern  Midnight  Conversation,  22; 
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“ The  March  to  Finchley,”  201 ; pictare  attributed 
to  him,  263 

Holbein  exhibition  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 

271 

Holbein  (John),  his  contemporary  painters,  400 
Hoi  born  Viaduct,  317 
Holden  (0.  M.)  on  P.  Lafargue,  M.D.,  427 
Holford  (Mrs.  M.),  authoress,  534 
Holland,  co.  Lincoln,  its  seven  towns,  77,  145 
Holland  (Robert)  on  Baldursbi-a,  210 
Pightle,  its  meaning,  220 
Holworthy  (J.),  artist,  86 

Holyoke  (Dr.  Edward  Augustus),  a centenarian,  40, 
41,  78 

Holyrood  pictures,  179 

Homer  and  his  translators,  59,  268;  “ Iliad,  xx.  490— 
503,”  316 

Hood,  the  throwing  of  the,  158 
Hooker  (^ria)  on  the  derivation  of  Mauther,  207 
Hooper  (Bp.  John),  birthplace,  341 
Hooper  (Richard)  on  George  Sandys’  Poems,  39 
Hope,  a Scottish  surname,  408 
Hopper  (W.  R.)  on  the  age  of  ships,  491 
Horace  and  his  editors,  319 
Horne  (Bp.  Samuel),  family,  241,  290,  329,  396 
Horneck  (Miss  Mary),  the“  Jessamy  Bride,”  94,  149, 
204,  327 

Hornsey  church,  sepulchral  brass,  220 
Horse,  burying  the  dead,  401 
Horse-shoe,  a sign  of  good  luck,  292 
Hot  cockles,  a game,  262 

Hotch-pot,  origin  of  the  name,  180,  248,  306,  374, 
409,  511 

House  of  Lords,  leadership  in  1851,  281,  305,  349, 
370 

Hcuseling  cloths,  318,  375,  411 
Hour-glass  inscription,  92 
Houston  family  of  Houston,  407,  473 
Hoveden  (Roger  of)  “ Chronicle,”  350 
Howard  (J.  J.)  on  Visitation  of  London,  140 
Howard  (John),  engraving,  “ Visiting  a Debtor’s  prison,” 
94 

Howlett  (W.  E.)  on  burials  in  gardens,  98 
H.  (S.)  on  two  remarkable  inscriptions,  158 
Pope  (Alex.),  lines  on  his  deatfli,  255 
H.  (S.  H.  A.)  oh  Baptismal  names,  21 
Garret  and  Gerald,  412 
klisletoe  bough,  477 
Round  towers  in  Norfolk,  455 
H.  (T.  D.)  on  Mrs.  Stephens’  medicines,  84 
Hudson  (Sir  Charles  Villavince),  death,  469 
Huish  (M.  B.)  on  “ Tavole  Muderne  di  Geografia,”  181 
Hunterian  Club,  417 

Huntingdonshire,  its  history,  241,  309,  39.5 
Hutchinson  (Benj.),  collections  for  Hunts,  160 
Hyde  (H.  B.),  jun.,  on  snatches  of  old  tunes,  62 
Hvde  (Lady  Kitty),  picture  by  Sir  G.  Kneller,  219, 
'372 

Hyde  (Lory),  marriage,  426,  493 
Hyrniiology:  “ All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu’s  name,”  48; 
“Christians  awake’’;  “The  Shepherd  now  was 
fcmitten,”  485 

I 

Ibranicotti  (M.),  literary  forgeries,  238 
Iceland,  works  on,  535 


Illumination,  art  of,  118,  185 
Immermann,  critique  on  ids  works,  485 
Inch  (Henry)  and  the  casemated  galleries  at  Gibral- 
tar, 75,  145 

Ind  (F.  J.  N.)  on  church  towers  in  Norfolk,  136 
Index,  a general  literary,  193,  529 
Indian  impostor,  469 
Industrious  = intentional,  469,  521 
Inglis  (R.)  on  Anonymous  works,  299 
Balfour  (Miss),  299 
Davison  (Rev.  Anthony),  93  | 

Dimond  (W.),  draniatist,  360 
Edgar  (Miss),  469 
Grove  (Rev.  Edward),  dramatist,  340 
Hamilton  (Scott),  playwright,  1 38 
Harvey  (Margaret),  469 
Holford  (Mrs.  M.),  534 
“ Ladies  Monthly  Museum,”  388 
Lewis  (Mary  G.),  poetess,  320 
klanson  (Mrs.  A.),  a playwright,  113 
Morrison  (John),  535 
Moultrie  (Rev.  John),  118 
Norman  poetry,  mysteries,  &c.,  139 
Oratorio,  160 
Rumsey  (Mary  C.),  486 
Taylor  (George  Watson),  poet,  161 
Walker  (Charles  E.),  302 
Ward  (Miss)  of  Southampton,  96 
Wickendea  (Rev.  W.),  the  Forest  bard,  321 
InquLiiiones  post  mortem,  180 
lolanthe  inquired  after,  407,  516 
Ireland,  journeys  from  the  South  to  England,  133 
Irish  bulls,  26 
Irish  folk  lore,  257,  258 
Irish  provincialisms,  404,  475,  513 
Irish  street  ballads,  485 

Irvine  (Aiken)  on  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  111 
Italy,  its  libraries,  456 

J 

J.  on  Senlac,  or  the  battle  of  Hastings,  161,  225 
J.  (A.)  on  a Scottish  poem,  263 
Jackson  (F*.  M.)  on  Societies  for  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners, 268 

Jackson  (J.  E.)  on  Rev.  Anthony  Davidson,  305 
Jackson  (John),  portrait  painter,  male  descendants,  oOO 
Jackson  (John),  animosity  to  Gainsborough,  40 
Jackson  (Stephen)  on  the  Lord  Boqueki,  169 
Defende  = forbid,  349 
Easter  Monday  custom  at  Lausanne,  357 
Gawvison,  its  derivation,  200 
“ Little  Jock  Elliot,”  490 
^ Mangham  = Manningham,  82 
Mural  decorations,  72 
Novelists’  flowers,  148,  414 
Suatches  of  old  tunes,  170 
Song:  “ With  helmet  on  his  brow,”  15,  168 
Vaudois,  their  history,  329 
Wordsworth’s  “ Primrose,”  197 
Jacobite  ciphers,  79 

James  L,  cup  used  at  his  coronation,  433;  marriage  of 
his  son  Charles,  6 

James  (R.  N.)  on  Altar  cloths  of  old  St  Paul’s,  317 
Cherries  and  the  Holy  Family,  415 
Gifts  of  arms  to  friends  not  related,  486 
Painters  contemporary  with  Holbein,  400 
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James  (E.  N.)  on  Eupert  (Prince),  arms,  370 
Pitillan  (Le  Comte  de),  455 
Jaydee  on  Eizi  and  Pelli,  350 
Jaytee  on  “ Mistletoe  Bough,”  142 

J.  (C.)  on  Lord-Lieutenant,  its  plural,  220 

J.  (E.)  on  Cromwell  relics,  75 
Beer-jug  inscriptions,  250 
Nelson’s  death,  207 
Nonsuch  palace,  208 

Wrig^ht’s  “Domestic  Mariners  of  the  E ish,”  454 
Jenner  (Edward),  M.D.,  proposed  memorial,  G6 
Jeremiah  (J.)  on  David:  Davit,  45 

Excommunication,  a copy  of  one,  85 
Houseling  cloths,  318 
Irish  folk  lore,  St.  Patrick,  135 
Jervis:  Jarvis,  its  pronunciation,  100,  207,  287 
Jew:  meaning  of  the  verb  “ To  Jew,”  318 
Jewish  mezuzah,  261,  302 
Jews-harp  — jaws-harp,  180 

J.  (G.  S.)  on  Mr.  Pitt  and  Tacitus,,  384 
J.  (J.)  on  shilly-shally,  285 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  “ The  Boar  Hunt,”  319 

Burns  (Robert),  book  with  Lis  signature,  371 
Cipher,  an  old,  444 
Lens  (Bernard)  and  his  sons,  36 
Marlborough  (1st  Duke  of),  miniature,  485 
Print  query,  73 
Roman  tessera,  240 
Rupert  (Prince),  his  arms,  38 
Sobieski  (J.),  king  of  Poland,  221 
Jocelyn  (Sir  Conyers),  pedigree,  426,  477 
Johan  on  Derby  or  Darby,  99' 

John  de  Bergh  (Hubert)  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  .286 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  a snuff-taker,  87 ; Latin  Alcaic 
Ode,  482 

Johnstone  (Sir  Richard),  family,  360,  414 
Joke,  a worn  one,  298,  373 
Jones  (Inigo)  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  535 
Jones  (Col.  John),  the  regicide,  426,  490 
J.  (0.  S.  J.)  on  Sir  Robert  Peat,  225 
Joule  (B.  St.  J.  B.)  on  illurninaling,  185 
Scott  (J.)  of  Spanish  Town,  221 
Judicial  honour,  253,  338 
Junii  Nepos  on  Dorsetshire  folk  lore,  175 
Dorsetshire  rammilk,  186 
Marriages  of  English  princesses,  46 
Junius  Letters,  critical  articles  on  them  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  28;  Win.  Burke,  a claimant,  71; 
handwriting,  459 

Jupiter  Apenninus,  his  temple,  153,  224 
Justice,  the  scales  of,  1 1 

J.  (W.)  on  Admiral  Bligh,  534 

K 

K.  (A.  J.)  on  Scottish  iron  money,  144 

K.  (A.  0.)  on  the  Red  Cross,  Hereford,  301,  372 

K.  (C.  S.)  on  Miss  Edgeworth’s  autobiography,  101 
“ Eileen  Aroon,”  197 
Laird  of  Coiliehill,  360 
Lenten  custom,  395 
Scottish  retours,  87 
K.  (E.)  on  the  Rev.  Richard  Selby,  36 1 
Kean  (Edmund),  unpublished  witticism,  296,  349 
Keble  (John)  and  parallel  passages,  158,  237 
Keightley  (T.)  on  Bonny  Clapper,  296 

“ Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  541 


Kellie  earldom,  501 
Kemp,  its  derivation,  18 
Kennedy  (H.  A.)  on  a French  chanson,  100 
Lady’s  maid,  a man  in  female  attire,  385 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  poems,  165 
Napoleon  on  board  the  Northumberland,  123 
Roche  (Sir  Boyle),  367 
Shakspeare,  contemporary  criticism,  237,  329 
Unbaptised  child,  24 
Kent,  its  four  hundreds,  184 
Ketchup  or  catsup,  origin  of  the  name,  279 
Kethe  (William),  his  psalms,  58 
Kett  (Rev.  Henry)  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  379,  448,' 517 
K.  (G.)  on  “ Adam  Blair,”  445 
“ The  Table  Talker,”  416 
K.  (H.)  on  national  characteristics,  408 
Kiddle-a-wink,  a Cornish  ale-house,  19 
King  (Edward)  on  the  Crozier  family,  319 
King  (Henry)  on  Ovid  “ Metam.  xiii.  254-5,”  230 
King  (Capt.  Samuel),  Narrative  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
239,  309,  350 

King  (P.  S.)  on  “ Apropos  de  Bottes,”  72 
Boustrapa,  92 

First  newspaper  report  by  telegraph,  91 
Gates  of  Somnauth,  34 
Singular  custom,  174j 
Woolwich  dockyard,  115 
King  (Thomas  Wm.),  York  herald,  death,  131 
Kipling  (J.),  his  foundry,  319 
Kirkby  Malhamdale,  mural  decorations,  72 
Kissing,  lines  on  by  Dr.  Wm.  Strode,  77,  245 
K.  (K.)  on  Knarr:  Wryde,  145 
Klaes  (Mr.),  the  prince  of  smokers,  466,  524 
Knaresborough  Forest,  its  history,  376 
Knarr,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  56,  145 
Knight  (G.  H.)  on  equivocal  relationship,  240 
Knight  of  Morar  on  Lady  Jane  Dundas,  200 
Colours  nailed  to  the  mast,  426 
“ Flesh’d  thy  maiden  sword,”  325 
Hans  Place  hoax,  340 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  538 
Knights,  clerical,  79 

Knights  Hospitallers,  lands  in  Bedfordshire,  506 
Knolivs  (Lettice),  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Kuollys,  65 
147 

Knowles  (E.  H.)  on  papal  bulls,  428 

Knox  (John),  Psalter,  239 

Knucklebones,  a game  played  by  schoolboys,  201 

K.  (P.)  on  Poyntz  family,  105 

K.  (W.)  on  “ As  straight  as  a die,”  119 
Kybbett  (Thomas),  poems,  502 

L.  on  prompters’  translations,  357 

L.  (A.)  on  christening  bit,  129 
Ladder,  walking  under  one,  317 

“ Ladies’  Monthly  Museum,”  388 

Ladies  on  horseback,  542 

“ Lady  Jane  Dundas,”  foundered,  200 

Lady's  maid,  a male  returned  convict,  385 

L.  (A.  E.)  on  Nicholas  de  Meaux,.387 

Lafargue  (P.),  M.  D.,  427 

Lalirbush  (Capt.  Fred.),  his  longevity,  54,  337 

Lairg,  Largs,  Largo,  origin  of  the  names,  485 

Lamb  (Mary),  her  insanity,  92 

Languedoc,  roll  of  Philip  VI,,  118 
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L.  (A.  R.)  on  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  170 
Latin  language,  its  change  or  declension,  41 
Latting  (J.  J.)  on  Col.  John  Jones,  426 
Laun  (Henri  van)  on  “ A Residence  in  France,”  301 
Laycauma  on  Bubbles  in  Shakspeare,  494 

Touching  glasses  when  drinking  healths,  541 
L.  (B.)  on  bows  in  bonnets,  1 84 
Nicholas  dd  Meaus,  515 
L.  (B.L  L.)  on  Houston  of  Houston,  407 
L.  (C.  D.)  on  Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  342 
Leachman  (F,  J.)  on  burial  customs,  425 
Clerical  longevity,  249 
Marriage  registers,  their  defects,  345 
Oxford  Prayer  Books,  errors,  384 
Parliament  oak,  536 

Permanence  of  marks  or  brands  on  trees,  504 
Red  deer,  428 

Leadenhall,  origin  of  the  name,  427 
Lee  (F.  G.)  on  Dr.  Young’s  step-daughter,  63 
Lee  (Sir  Richard),  parentage,  427,  494 
Lees  (Edwin)  on  enclosure  of  Malvern  Chase,  298 
Legal  interpretation,  239 
Legambilis  noticed,  180 
Leicester,  its  history,  131 
Leigh  (Charles),  death,  138 
Lemon  (Mark),  song,  1 1 9 
Lenfesty  (Mrs.),  a centenarian,  54 
Lenihan  (Maurice)  on  Anna  Boleyn’s  birthplace,  12 
Arrowsmith  (Father),  his  hand,  436 
Louis  XVI.,  ebony  portrait,  120 
Phonetic  spelling,  505 
Lens  (Bernard),  miniature  painter,  36 
Lenten  custom,  320,  395 
Lepell  family,  506 
Leslie  (James),  noticed,  319,  346 
Letters,  curious  addresses  on,  21;  unanswered,  196 
Levelis  family  of  Barbadoes,  201,  270 
Lewis  (Jenkin),  his  manuscripts,  534 
Lewis  (Mary  G.),  poetess,  320 
Lexington  Papers,  original  MSS.,  36,  104 
Leyden  (Lucas  van),  “Mahomet  killing  Sergius,”  73 
L.  (F.  J.)  on  curious  epitaphs,  483 
Libraries,  earliest  circulating,  442 ; monastic,  220,  245 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon,  error  in,  407 
Lignum  (Dr.),  a quack  medical  man,  360,  453 
Lincoln,  the  Jew’s  house,  252 

Lincoln  (Elizabeth  Countess  of),  death  and  burial;  407 
Lioness  in  heraldry,  426 

Liquids,  separation  and  transmutation  of,  235,  328, 
410,  476,  521 

Literary  Fund,  its  anniversary,  377 
Liver,  or  Glossy  Ibis,  a bird,  292 
Liverpool,  origin  of  the  name,  83 
L.  (J.  A.  S.)  on  “A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,”  102 
L.  (L.)  on  Houston  of  Houston,  473 
Llandaflf,  arms  of  the  see,  387,  453 
Lockhart  (J.  G.),  tale,  “ Adam  Blair,”  445,  518 
“ Locksley  Hall”  parodied,  47  1,  518 
Loftie  (W.  J.)  on  a bible  of  1691,  137 
Bible  in  Scripture,  456 

London,  its  population  in  1666,  62;  early  maps,  95; 
city  gates  sold,  332;  Sessions  Papers,  362;  topo- 
graphy, 377;  a manuscript  history  of  it,  468;  city 
state  barges,  199,  251;  Visitation,  •1633-4,  140; 
Mayor  in  1335,  321 
London  Corporation  library,  172 


London  Univers'ity  and  a faculty  of  music,  469 
“ Long  Meg  of  Westminster,  Life  of,”  87 
Longevity,  remarkable  case.«,  40,  .54,  107,  130,  175, 
184,  217,  223,  249,  -323,  336-338,  441,  533 
Longfellow  femily,  43 

Lord-Lieutenant,  its  plural,  220,  249,  283,  326,  373, 
432 

Loredani  family  arms,  138,  187 
Lorrequer  (Harry)  alias  Charles  Lever,  21 
“ Lothaire  ” anticipated,  503 
Lough  Fea,  catalogue  of  its  library,  397 
Louis  XVI.,  ebony  portrait,  54,  1*20 
Loutherbourg  (J.  P.  de)  the  panoramist,  523 
“ Love,  this  idle  business,”  a poem,  501 
Lowe  (Solomon),  literary  labours,  89 
Lowther  tablet  in  Catterick  church,  485 
L.  (P.  A.)  on  Addresses  on  letters,  21 
“ A propos  de  bottes,”  145 
Breton  (Madame  le),  391 
Burials  in  gardens,  348 
Caroline  (Queen),  funeral,  4-1 
Campbell  (Sir  Colin),  491 
Change  of  baptismal  name,  100 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  letter,  358 
Dining  a la  Russe,  488 
Ecouen,  540 

Edward  of  Salisbury,  4o3 

“First  in  talents,”  &c.,  145  ^ ' 

Free  translation,  197 
French  ship  I’Orient,  238 
Genlis  (Madame  de),  11 
History  of  the  Vaudois,  489 
Inscriptions  in  old  books,  187 
Ladies  on  horseback,  543 
“ Le  Cure  de  Pontoise,”  492 
Luther’s  handwriting,  511 
“ Make  a bridge  of  gold,”  &c.,  492 
Morteaulx,  a game,  280 
Napoleon  on  board  the  Northumberland,  124 
Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  519 
Phenomenon  of  the  sun,  20 
Plautus,  bis  birthplace,  224 
Sackville  (Thomas),  Lord  Buckhurst,  505 
Rupert  (Prince),  arms,  281 
Sealing-wax,  347 
Seals  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  184 
Stafford  family,  416 
Tudor  house  at  Wimbledon,  264 
Lubbock  (Sir  John)  on  “ Felis  catus,”  532 
Lucifer  matches,  their  inventor,  53,  201,  229,  290 
Lundy  Island,  works  on,  118 
Lusby,  near  Spilsby,  inscription  on  a brass,  389 
Luther  (Martin),  memorials  destroyed,  2.52,  328;  his 
Bible  in  the  Vatican,  427,  511 
L.  (W.  B.  E.)  on  origin  of  the  name  Tichborne,  69, 142 
L.  (W.  J.)  on  longevity,  184 
L.  (W.  T.)  on  Wm.  Bardolf:  Hephall,  218 
Lychnidea=phlox,  a flower,  85,  148,  226 
Lyttleton  (Lord)  on  Lord  Chatham  and  sugar,  189 
Hear!  hear!  230. 

“ Join  issue,”  14 

Leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  305,  370 
Longevity,  249 
Lord-Lieutenant,  249 
Milton’s  use  of  the  superlative,  143 
Misletoe  Bough,  46 
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Lyttleton  (Lord)  on  Napoleon  on  board  the  Northum- 
berland, 1,  29,  50 
Unicorn’s  head  exhibited,  119 
Lyttleton  (Wm.  Henry,  3rd  Lord)  interviews  with 
Bonaparte,  1,  29,  50 

M 

Macaulay  (Lord),  enigma,  38,  86;  and  the  New 
Zealander,  343,  396 

Mac  Culloch  (Edgar)  on  ^Irs.  Lenfesty’s  longevity,  54 
Mac  Donald  (J.)  on  Martin  Guerre,  54 
Mac  Grath  (T.)  on  Shakspeariana,  413 
Maclay  (J.  W.)  on  John  Howard  Payne,  154 
Maclean  (Sir  John)  on  English  Gilds,  &c.,  31 
Gilbert  (Charles  Sandoe),  141 
Mural  decorations,  Trevalga  church,  52 
Parish  registers,  315 
Purgy,  a provincialism,  310 
Maclise  (Daniel),  pictures,  105;  sketches  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  341 

Macphail  (D.)  on  “ To  tinker,”  475 
Macqueen  (J.)  on  Staith,  a provincialism,  100 
Macray  (J.)  on  Chaucer’s  knowledge  of  Italian,  286 
Hensel  (Luise),  Nachtgebet,”  309 
Loan  of  books  during  the  middle  ftges,  463 
Magrath  (Cornelius),  the  Irish  giant,  359 
Maharg  on  French  and  Flemish  emigrants,  23 
Maier  (Michael),  ‘‘ Atalanta  Fugiens,”  132 
Makrocheir  on  “ Carpathian  wizard's  hook,”  37 
Dix  (John),  365 
Games,  hot  cockles,  &c.,  262 
Influence  of  diet  on  life,  280 
Junius  Letters,  71 
Moultrie  (Rev.  John),  370 
Myfanwy,  Welsh  name,  138,  225 
Signs  of  summer,  135 
Malvern  Chace,  its  enclosure,  298,  435 
Man  a microcosm,  91,  326;  symbolization  of  his  four 
ages,  445 

Mangham,  origin  of  the  name,  82 
Manson  (Mrs.),  authoress,  118 
Manuel  (J.)  on  “ A light  Christmas,”  84 
Black  rain,  489 

Manure,  its  pronunciation,  25,  226 
Manuscript  pieces  inedited,  500 
Manuscripts,  ancient,  525 
Manx  quotations,  94 
Mappi  Mundi,  a MS.,  507 
Mar  earldom,  501 
Mare,  its  pronunciation,  281,  325 
Marine  aquarium,  131 
Marks  family,  co.  Monmouth,  360 
Marlborough  (1st  Duke  of),  miniature  portrait,  485 
Marney  (Brigitte  Mary),  her  seal,  338 
Marriage  custom  in  the  island  of  Telos,  174;  throwing 
the  slipper,  257 

Marriage  law  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  535 
Marriage  registers,  their  defects,  277,  434 
Marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister,  75,  163 
Marsh  marigold,  85,  148 

Marshall  (E.)  on  “ Assidua  stilla  saxum  excavat,”  306 
Burns  and  Keble,  523 
“ Catus  amat  pisces,”  266 
Chaucer  family,  436 
Eyans  family  of  Eyanstone,  284 
Ferrers  (George),  250 


Marshall  (E.)  on  Keble  and  Burns,  329 
“ Nam  nihil  est  gemmis,”  144 
Scutarius,  524 
Sculptures,  inedigeval,  455 
“ Sphasra  cujus  centrum.,”  &c.,  265,  412 
Wickham  family  of  Abingdon,  145 
Windebank  family,  394 

Marsham  (R.)  on  Anne  Boleyn’s  Book  of  Devotions, 
137 

“ Mary  Anne,”  a republican  toast,  38,  374 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  entries  of  her  in  the  Canongate 
register,  26,  127;  “ Lamentation,”  95,  149;  Poems, 
164;  “Historic,”  edits.  1624,  1626,  262 
“ Mary  Rose,”  on  the  curfew,  202 
Mary-le-bone,  oiigin  of  the  name,  160 
Mason  (C.)  on  Governor:  Viceroy,  266 
Guillotine  in  1872,  237 
Hudson  (Sir  C.  Yillavince),  469 
“ Les  pretres  deport es,”  269 
Peck  (Rev.  Samuel),  445 
Woodward  (Dr.  Josiah),  263 
l\Iason  (Wm.),  poet,  his  birthplace,  277 
Mass,  persons  indicted  for  hearing,  a.d.  1580,  440 
Masson  (Gustave)  on  Miss  Edgeworth,  101 

Leon  Gautier’s  “ Chanson  de  Roland,”  233,  399 
Mast,  colours  nailed,^o  it,  426 
Master  of  the  Leash,  427 
Match  tax  bill,  535 
Matchwick  (W.)  on  Briot,  a dish,  19 
Matrimonial  advertisements,  358 
Matthews  (Mr.)  his  publications,  160,  210 
Maurice  (Rev.  F.  D.),  letters,  350 
Mauthe  dog,  360,  415,  490 
Mauther,  its  derivation,  95,  167,  207,  285,  348 
Maxwell  (W,  S.)  on  Maclise’s  Sketches,  341 
Mayor  of  London  in  1335,  321 
M.  (C.)  on  miserere  carvings,  473 
Wimborne  minster,  476 
M.  (C.  R.)  on  Washington  family  arms,  302 
M.  (C.  W.)  on  “ Ballad  of  Burdens,”  518 
lolanthe,  475 

“ Locksley  Hall  ” parodied,  518 
Md.  (J.)  on  New  Zealander  and  London  Bridge,  343 
M.  (E.)  on  monastic  inventories,  432 
Meaux  (Nicholas  of),  bishop  of  Man,  387,  515 
Medal,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Hanover,  26;  “Ad 
Kerkholm,  1605,”  201 
Medals,  military,  75 
Medical  degrees,  2 1 2 

Mengs  (Raffaelle),  picture  attributed  to  him,  470 
Mennell  (P.)  on  John  Jackson,  E.A.,  300 
Blasting  rocks  first  introduced,  533 
Menvil  (Ninian)  of  Slechwish,  his  family,  300 
Meriasek  (St.),  his  life,  310 
Mermaid  captured,  339 
Messiah=anointed,  335 
Metapontum,  its  ruins,  293 
Metcalf  family  genealogy,  31 1 
Mezuzah,  the  Jewish,  261,  302 

M.  (G.)  on  “ Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse,” 
386 

M.  (Geo.  A.)  on  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  146 
M.  (G.  T.)  on  Sir  Thopas,  39 
Micklethwaite  (J.  T.)  on  miserere  carvings,  472 
Middle  Templar  on  Brougham  anecdote's,  250 
Hotchpot,  306 
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Middleton  (A.)  on  “ Bloody  wall,”  435 
Middleton  (A.  B.)  on  Willy,  name  of  a river,  243 
Midlothi.an,  its  valuation  roll,  85 
Miege  (Guy),  “ Present  State  of  Great  Britain,”  280 
Milburn  (Mr.),  his  castle,  427,  495 
Miller  (James)  on  John  Knox’s  Psalter,  239 
Quotation  in  Johnson  and  Webster,  482 
Miller  (Joe)  on  the  stage,  423,  477 
Miller  (Josiah)  on  dissenting  ministers  in  parliament, 
429 

Translations  of  the  Talmud,  123 
Umbrellas,  246 

Millett  (G.  B.)  on  burial  usages  in  Cornwall,  358 
Milman  (Dean),  memorial,  231 

ililton  (John),  use  of  the  superlative,  90,  143,  222: 

‘‘  Comus,”  “ Airy  shell,”  1 78,  229 ; Pyrrhine  Ode,” 
196;  “Paradise  Lost,”  “garden  mould,”  341,  395; 
Sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  445 
Misereres  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  &c.,  191,  405,  471, 
517;  C.  Boutell’s  work  on,  405,  471 
Misprints.  See  Printers'  ei'rors 
Mistletoe,  origin  of  kis.sing  under  it  331 
“ Mistletoe  Bough,”  an  old  story,  46,  128,  142,  477 
Mitre  tavern,  early  notice,  4v'^3 

il.  (J.),  Edinburgh,  on  Abernethy’s  “ Heavenly 
Treatise,”  73 

Clerke  (Sir  Win.),  chaplain  of  Banff,  51 
“ Father’s  Own  Son,”  a play,  92 
Forbes  (Piobert),  234 
George  Ill.’s  visit  to  Portsmouth,  53 
Jones  (Inigo)  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  535 
Kellie  earldom,  501 
“ Ladies’  Library,”  56 
“ Love’s  Triumph,”  198 

More  (Geo.)  “ Principles  for  Young  Princes,”  262 
Orde  family,  195 

“ Otia  Votiva,”  President  Forbes,  253 
Purcell  the  composer,  443 
Scots,  were  the  ancient  ones  cannibals?  203 
Titus  Andronicus:  Joe  Miller,  422 
Weston  (Jo.),  dramatist,  471 
M.  (J.  F.)  on  arms  of  Llandaff,  387 
M.  (J.  J.)  on  heraldic  hedgehog,  229 
M.  (J.  E.)  on  the  Taafe  family,  102 
M.  (L.  C.)  on  Jacob  Bosanquet,  55 
JI.  (M.)  on  John  Dunow,  canon  of  Exeter,  279 
M.  (M.  H.)  on  the  utility  of  Encyclujaedias,  237 
Mole,  the  river,  244 
^loleswortli  medal,  14,  84 
Molines  (Dame  Aiiauore),  468 
Monastic  inventories,  words  in,  360,  432,  487 
Monastic  libraries,  220,  245 
Monastic  life,  a poem  on,  446 
Money,  Scottish  iron,  57,  115,  144 
Monmouth  (Duke  of),  medal,  407 
Monolith,  its  etymology,  360,  430;  at  Rudstone,  29, 
102 

Monro  (Cecil)  on  Apechild,  Essex,  85 

Montcalm  (Marquis  of),  noticed,  129 

3Iontalt  barons,  65,  163 

Month,  lines  on  the,  388,  491 

Montserrat,  Quinta  of,  description  of  the  villa,  446 

Moore  (Thomas)  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  237 

Morante  (Marquis  de),  his  death,  385 

Morden  (Robert),  “ County  Maps,”  64 

More  (Sir  George),  “Principles  for  Yong  Princes,”  262 


Morgan  (Octavius)  on  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury’s 
watch,  15 

Milburff’s  castle,  495 
Morison  (John),  dramatist,  535 
ilorland  (George),  artist,  220 
Morphyn  (H.)  on  “Bifrons,  custos,”  &c.,  18 
Burial  in  woollen,  218 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  the  country  mayor,  202 
Hamo  of  Hythe,  bishop  of  Rochester,  48.’' 

Horne  (Bisliop)  of  Norwich,  396 
Maternal  ancestors  of  Lord  Brougham,  4lV 
Morris  (R.)  on  St.  Peter’s  church,  Chester,  300 
Wallingers,  540 
Morteaulx,  a game,  280 
Moth,  lines  to  a,  360,  415 
“ Mother  Goose”  and  her  melodies,  73,  76 
Mottoes,  punning,  197 

Moultrie  (Rev.  John),  118,  184,  307,  370,  436 
! M.  (P.)  on  Ninian  Menvil,  300 
M.  (R.  H.)  on  Sir  Boyle  Roche.  262 
M.  (T.  E.)  on  heraldry,  the  lioness,  426 
Munby  (A.  J.)  on  the  Ammergau  Passion-Play,  452 
Mural  decorations:  Trevalga  church,  52;  Kirkby 
^lalhamdale,  72 

Murithian  on  gentle,  a plant  or  flower,  200 
Mutiny  punished,  100 
M.  (V/.)  on  Barlay,  308 
Walton  Castle,  39 

M.  (W.  M.)  on  beer-jug  inscriptions,  20 
M.  (W.  R.)  on  the  derivation  of  Willy,  162 
M.  (W.  T.)  on  baronies  in  abeyance,  309 
Burial  in  woollen,  284 
Captive’s  cofiin  in  prospect,  310 
“ Chanticleer,”  a sliip,  325 
Correspondents  of  newspapers,  335 
Genealogical  hint,  105 
“ Join  issue,”  128 
Iiloultrie  (Rev.  John),  37T. 

“ Nec  bene  fecit,”  &o.,  180 
Oliphant  barony,  322 
Progress:  Trafalgar:  Dunsinane,  103 
Rheumatism  cured,  26 
Saulies=hired  mutes,  186 
Why  are  they  shut?  ” 541 

Jlyfanwy,  origin  of  the  name,  133,  188,  225,  286, 
*396,  489 

M.  (Y.  S.)  on  Miss  Jane  Caulfield’s  mother,  262 

Celtic  t’«r.  Keltic,  277 

Collins  (Rev.  William),  300 

Holy  Bib  e in  Sculpture,  340 

Stanley  (Sir  Thomas)  of  Grangegorman,  281 

Weston-super-Mare,  281 

N 

N.  on  the  “Cure  of  Pontoise,”  388 
French  Catechism,  445 

Gradual  diminution  of  provincial  dialects,  171 
Lenten  custom,  395 
Ottava  Eima,  72 
“ Outlandish  Knight,”  395 
Stell,  its  deiivation,  447 

Nanciaat  (F.),  supposed  mother  of  Anne  Buleyn,  93 
Napoleon  HI.,  his  sobriquets,  92 
Nash  (Beau),  biography,  457 
Nash  (R.  W.  H.)  on  Lord  Eldon,  “ Old  Bags,”  1 30 
Inscriptions,  92 
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Nash  (R.  W.  H.)  on  Lucifer  matches,  53 
“ Nec  bene  fecit,  nec,”  &c.,  246 
Song  in  praise  of  beef,  53 
Nash  (Dr.  Treadway  Rus.sell),  34,  95 
National  characteristics,  408 
Natural,  or  legitimate,  260 

Nanfan  (Bridgis)  of  Birts-Martin,  co.  Worcester,  280 
Naylor  (Charles)  on  the  size  of  a book,  122 
Lexington  papers,  10-t 
Richard  I,,  his  rapture,  105 

N.  (E.)  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  127 
Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  punctuality,  56;  signal,  136, 
184,  188,  542;  picture  of  his  death,  139,  207; 
monument,  504 

Nephrite  on  Dr,  Lignum,  alias  Wood,  360 
Rupert  (Prince),  his  arms,  128 
Suicide,  524 

Nero,  emperor,  and  his  assassins,  283 
Nescio  on  Abbe  Edgeworth,  279 
Nevison  (Wm.),  highwayman,  180 
Newsham  House,  near  Liverpool,  300 
Newspaper  report,  the  first  by  electric  telegraph,  91 
Newspapers,  list  of  comic,  479;  Dublin,  406 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  scientific  papers  at  Cambridge, 
478 

New  Year’s  eve  custom,  54 

N.  (G.  W.)  on  the  Rev.  George,  Alsop,  218 
“ Not  lost,  but  gone  before,”  522 
Proverb,  263 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  58 
Nicene  creed,  its  additions,  75,  104 
Nichols  (J.  G.)  on  Livery  collar  of  Esses,  527 
Oaken  architecture,  424 
Ostrich  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  221 
Seal  of  Pilton  priory,  240 
“ The  Retrospective  Review,”  446 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  Burns’  “ ’Psrcntice  Han’,”  91 
Denham  (Sir  .John),  his  death,  504 
Shakspeare’s  French,  258 
Sold,  its  earlier  meaning,  516 
Nicholson  (J.)  on  Gumpheon:  Saulies,  186 
Night  watches  among  sailors,  507 
Nixon  (Rev.  M.),  nonjuror,  severe  sentence,  297 

N.  (J. ) on  Governor:  Viceroy,  94 
N.  (J.  G.)  on  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  367 
N.  (J.  T.)  on  Sir  Philip  Francis,  117 
Noel  family,  341 

Nonsuch  palace  in  Surrey,  138,  208 

Norfolk  (Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of),  portrait,  138, 

221 

Nnrgate  (T.  S ) on  Kemp  and  Kemping,  19 
Norman  poetry,  mysteries,  &c.,  139 
Northleigh,  its  Roman  villa,  128,  166 
Northumberland  (John  Dudley,  Duke  of),  descendants, 
312 

Norwich,  lines  on  the  register  book  in  Bishop’s  Court, 
388 

Nottinghamshire  Visitations,  102 
Notus  on  the  “ Office  of  tlie  Holy  Week,”  428 
Teetotal  verses,  429 

Novavilla  on  Bp.  Horne  of  Norwich,  290 
Newsham  house,  300 

Novelists’  flowers,  85,  148,  226,  414,  491 
N.  (R.  W.  H.)  on  La  Fontaine,  94 
N.  (T.  S.)  on  Clan  Tartan,  117 
Numerals,  Roman,  320 


N.  (U.  0.)  on  Deker,  a provincialism,  86 

Stock  and  flute,  24 
Velvet,  its  origin,  162 
Watch  papers,  167 
Nursery  literature,  15 
Nutmegs,  wooden,  a story,  182,  492 

0 

O.  on  the  Seven  Dials,  288 
Oak,  the  parliament,  536 

Oaks  and  beeche.s,'  fine  old  ones,  507 
Oaken  architecture,  424,  477,  541 
Oakley  (J.  H.  I.)  on  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo,  469 
Garret  and  Gerald,  25  . 

Guidman,  its  meaning,  25 
Harlow  battle,  46 
Legend  of  St.  Dorothy,  518 
Lord-Lieutenant,  283 
Orphanage,  47 

“ To  play  Hell  and  Tommy,”  184 
O’Doherty  (Sir  Morgan),  his  maxims,  182,  247 
Oe,  an  island,  its  plural,  361 

0.  (E.  A.)  on  Lady  Kitty  Hyde,  219 
“ Office  of  the  Holy.  Week,”  428,  489 
Ogar  stone,  360,  430 

0.  (G.  D.  W.)  on  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  75 

0.  (G.  E.)  on  cockroaches,  490 

Ogier  ( Pierre),  pottery,  280 

0.  (H.  L.)  on  Irish  families,  360 

0.  (J.  L.)  on  a parliamentary  anecdote,  161 

Oldys  (Wm.),  MS.  additions  to  his  Life  of  Raleigh,  350 

Oliphant  barony,  322,  393 

Oliver  (W.  D.)  on  the  altar  cloths  of  St.  Paul’s,  416 

O’Lynn  (Cumee)  on  Irish  provincialisms,  513 

O’Mally  (Grana),  noticed,  64 

One-penny,  a game,  201,  251,  306 

Onions,  Spanish,  introduced  into  England,  484,  524 

Oratario  from  Bowles’s  “St.  John  in  Patinos,”  160 

Orchids,  a plant,  263 

Orde  family,  195,  268 

Orleans  collection  of  pictures,  139 

Onnsby  family  of  Cloghan,  co,  Mayo,  360,  414 

Orphanage,  its  early  use,  47,  65 

O.  (S.)  on  Whychcotte  of  St.  John’.<,  1G8 
Osnabruck  arms,  466 

Oss,  or  Orse,  its  meaning,  404,  492,  524 
Ostrich  feathers  plume,  138,  221,  288 
Ottava  rima,  its  introducer  into  England,  72 
Ovid,  “ Metam.  xiii.  254,’’  189,  230 
Owen  (Dr.  John),  pedigree,  239,  436 
Owen  (Prof.)  on  longevity,  107 
Oxford  canoes,  76 
Ox-hides  and  cow-hides,  72 

P 

P.  on  heraldic  hedgehog,  38 

P.  (A.)  on  Duke  of  Monmouth,  407 
Paget  (F.  E.)  on  “ Britons,  strike  home!  ”261 
Jacobite  ciphers,  79 
Palestrina  and  the  Mechlin  Use,  104 
Paiey  (Dr.  Wm.),  his  eminent  person,  361 
Panade  or  pavade,  181,  246 

P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  a bell  candlestick,  279  v 

Captive’s  coffin  in  prospect,  262 
Dugdale’s  “ Monasticon,’’  506 
Else,  a proper  name,  219 
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P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  Fieschi  family,  238 
Plaster  of  tarras,  160 
Eabelais,  translations,  202 
Paper  for  copying  printed  matter,  19,  127,  291 
Papineau  (Louis  Joseph),  of  Canada,  180,  210 
Parchment  paper,  32 

Parker  (Abp.)  “ De  Antiquitate  Britannicre  Ecclesise,” 
424 

Parker  (Wm.)  noticed,  220 
Parkins  (Dr.)  his  magical  works,  76 
Parliament  oak,  536 
Parliamentary  Companions,  239,  372 
Parochial  Eegisters,  191,  251,  315,  395 
Parodies,  Latin,  159- 
Parr  (Thomas),  his  longevity,  107 
Pasteurs,  or  Pretres  deportes,  76,  146,  269 
Paston  Letters,  a.d.  1422-1509,  495 
Patch  (Thomas),  engraver,  418 
Paternity,  240 

Paterson  (Alex.)  on  Black,  or  Bleak  Barnsley,  128 
Inventor  of  lucifer  matches,  201 
Pathan  on  the  Punjab,  239 
Patterson  (VV.  H.)  on  Miss  Balfour,  394 
Grey  Friars  of  Bewmakan,  519^ 

Pax  on  Kemp=to  strive,  19 
Payne  (J.)  on  the  final  e in  early  English,  219 
Manure,  its  pronunciation,  226  - 

Mary-le-bone,  its  meaning,  160 
Oysters  for  aistres,  178 
Eanz-des-Vaches,  220 

Payne  (John  Howard),  “ Home,  sweet  home,”  154 
P.  (C.)  on  Psalm  cix.,  95 
P.  (D.)  on  houseling  cloths,  411 
“ Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  432 
Kett  (Rev.  Henry),  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  448 
Peacock  (Edward)  on  Allen  ; Pounder,  454 
Bonnets,  45 

Books  lent  during  the  middle  ages,  519 
Christian  names,  510 
Defende  = prohibit,  266 
Flowers  on  private  seals,  397 
Folk  lore:  Pins,  354 
Gauvison=a  simpleton,  267 
Hand  of  Glory,  455 
Mass,  persons,  indicted  for  hearing,  440 
Mermaids,  339 
Old  changes  of  meaning,  158 
Orde  family,  268 
Parker  (William),  220 
Eamsey  abbey  chartularies,  290 
Scott  (John),  inventory  of  his  goods,  236 
Strachan  (Col.  Archibald),  228 
Thoresby  manuscript?,  503 
Wimborne  minster,  408 
Windibank  pedigree,  321 
Peacock  (James),  architect,  48 
Peal  (S.  E.)  on  gai=gaiety,  466 
Pearson  (E.)  on  nursery  literature,  15 
Pearson  (James)  on  bulbaceous,  80 
History  of  the  Vaudois,  393 
Stone  tobacco-pipes,  241 
Peat  (Rev.  Sir  Robert),  knighthood,  79,  225 
Peck  (Rev.  Samuel)  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  445 
Peereboom  (H  ) artist,  15 
Pekin,  the  first  Englishwoman  there,  94 


Pelagius  on  artificial  fly-fishing,  74 

Bacon  (Lord)  adaptation  of  Shakspeare,  92 
Folk  lore,  134,  174 
Gray’s  “ Elegy,”  339 

Henry  III.,  writ  to  John  of  Monmouth,  96 
Milton’s  “ Comus,”  “ Airy  shell,”  178 
Shaksperiana,  339 

Wordsworth’s  “Ode  on  Immortality,”  241 
Pelli  (Marco),  a painter,  301,  350 
Pen-and-Ynkhorne  Sir  Jhan,  a game,  262  ’ 

Pengelly  (Wm.)  on  Christening  bit,  47 
“Like  the  Walsall  man’s  goose,”  104 
Pig-killing  and  the  moon,  24 
“ To  tinker,”  375 
Unbaptised  child,  24 
Penny  IMagazine,  its  commencement,  48 
Pepper’s  ghost  anticipated,  318 
P.  (E.  E.)  on  Dip,  in  Llendip,  24 
Harrowgate;  its  etymology,  20 
. Eudstone  monolith,  20 
Perry  (J.)  on  old  Tom  Green,  465 
Hyde  (Lady  Kitty),  372 
Jervis:  Jarvis,  &c,,  287 
Length  of  hair  in  men  and  women,  287 
Plant  Basil,  522 

Strode  (Dr.  William),  epigram,  146 
Peshall  (Sir  Adam)  of  Appeley,.  14,  104 
Petilia,  the  cities  of,  461 
Pettet  (C.)  on  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  324 
Pews,  church,  their  history,  456 
P.  (F.  C.)  on  a Winchester  epigram,  465 
Phillipps  (Sir  Thomas),  death,  431;  manuscripts,  201 
Phillips  (R.)  on  “ The  Rest  of  Boodh,”  428 
Phillips  (Wm.)  on  Death’s  head  buttons,  64 
Rummage,  its  derivation,  25 
Pholas  on  De  Hygon  family,  340 
Phonetic  spelling,  505 
Photographic  printing,  300,  330,  365 
Photography  and  war,  311 
Physician,  earliest  use  of  the  word,  278 
Physicians,  English,  in  Switzerland,  178 
Pickford  (John)  on  “ Beggar’s  Daughter  of  Bednall 
Green,”  63 

Blackburne  (Archbishop),  289 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  relics,  80,  209 
Deeside:  James  Brown,  148 
Gibbons  (Lee),  374 
- Heron  or  Hern?,  129 

Influence  of  diet  on  life,  329 

Kean  (Edmund),  349 

Latin  Alcaic  Ode,  482 

Mauthe  dog,  490 

Mauther,  a provincialism,  285 

Miserere  carvings,  473 

Moultrie  (Rev.  John),  436 

Shafto  (Mrs.  Duncombe),  longevity,  338 

Singular  bequest,  72 

“ The  cloud  with  the  silver  lining,”  239,  330 
“The  Ladies’  Library,”  148,  267 
Tibullus  and  Dr.  Watts,  403 
Picton  (J.  A.)  on  Gourmand:  Gourmet,  89,  242 
Wicked:  Mediant,  182 

Pierrepont  (Hon.  Mr.),  refuge  in  St.  James’s  Street,  260 
Piggot  (John),  jun.,  on  black  rain,  327 
Celtic  ver.  Keltic,  348 
Genius  defined,  374 
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Piggott  (John),  jun.,  on  Hand  of  glory,  376 
Mediaeval  seals,  antique  heads  in,  20 
Ked  deer,  521 
Soho  Square,  507 

Stained  glass  windows  at  Altenberg,  390 
“ The  Times,”  leading  articles,  536 
Pightle,  its  meaning,  220,  287 
Pig-killing  and  the  moon,  24 
Pike  (John)  on  “ Old  Bags,”  i.e.  Lord  Eldon,  183 
Brougham  anecdotes,  195 
Curious  baptismal  names,  372 
Fleetwood  House,  Stoke  Newington,  435 
Waistcoat  pocket  a snuff-box,  83 
Pill=peel,  504 
Pilton  priory,  its  seal,  240 
Pink  (W.  J.  D.)  on  baronies  in  abeyance,  261 
Pins,  their  magical  uses,  354 

Piontowski  (Capt.),  Bonaparte’s  Polish  friend,  3,  147 
Pitillan  (Le  Comte  de),  397,  455 
Pitt  (William)  and  Tacitus,  384 
Pius  IX.,  prayer  for  France,  301 
Pizarro,  its  remains,  481 
P.  (J.)  on  Heron,  or  Herne,  45 
Pk.  on  “Little  Jock  Elliot,”  383 
Places  in  England  and  Wales,  names  of,  525 
Planche  (J.  R.)  song,  “ With  helmet  on  his  brow,”  15, 
99,  100,  168 

Plautus,  his  birth-place,  153,  224 
Plough-day  sermon  and  dinner,  174 
P.  (L.  R.)  on  a nursery  ballad,  300 
Pocklington  (J.  N.)  on  the  seven  towns  of  Holland,  145 
Poems,  MS.  volume  of  satirical,  531 
Polo  (Marco),  birds  in  his  arms,  482 
Polperro,  Cornwall,  its  history,  190 
Polyeuctes  and  Lords  Glengall  and  Thynne,  135 
Ponsonby  (H.  F.)  on  Bp.  Berkeley’s  giant,  359 
Montcalm  (Marquis  de),  129 
Pontiff,  derivation  of  the  word,  446,  516 
Pontoise,  the  Cure  of,  an  engraving,  388,  492 
Pope  (Alex.),  lines  on  his  death,  255;  of  Scottish  de- 
scent, 502 

Porcelain  and  pottery,  marks  on,  190 
Porcelain  figure,  a Chinese  idol,  507 
Porpoise  and  salmon  as  articles  of  food,  486,  543 
Portland  (Richard  Weston,  Earl  of),  pedigree,  275,  356 
Portuguese  gold  coins,  227 
Potts  (T.  H.)  on  the  American  eagle,  238 
Customs  at  sea,  401 

Pounder,  derivation  of  the  name,  389,  454 
Power  (C.  W.)  on  houseling  cloths,  375 
Power  (E.  R.)  on  “Little  Books  on  Great  Subjects,” 
521 

Power  (John),  his  death,  417 

Powys  (H.  A.)  on  the  Literary  forgeries  of  Fourmont 
and  Ibranicotti,  238 
Poynt=square,  483 
Poyntz  family,  38,  105,  150 
P.  (P.)  on  John  Augustus  Atkinson,  299,  492 
Billycock  hats,  517 
Bow  bearer,  26 
Cater-cousins,  517 
Christian  names,  510 
Dining  h la  Russe,  488 
Dunsinane,  its  pronunciation,  206 
Frontispiece  to  an  old  work,  388 
“Hell  and  Tommy,”  184 


P.  (P.)  on  Heron  or  Herne,  189 
Horneck  and  Jessamy,  327 
Novelists’  flowers,  85,  491 
Provincial  dialects,  86,  250 
P.  (R.)  on  Iceland,  535 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  boyhood  of  Charles  Dickens,  36 
Bell  inscriptiorts,  317 
Printed  matter  copied,  19 

P.  (R.  C.  A.)  on  plurals  of  dormouse  and  titmouse,  181 
Presley  (J.  T.)  on  an  old  newspaper,  439 
Swedenborg  quoted,  447 
Princesses,  marriages  of  English,  46 
Pringle  (Sir  Walter),  noticed,  253 
Printers’  errors,  22 
Printers’  readers,  151 
Printing,  early,  and  parchment  paper,  31 
Prior  (Matthew)  not  in  orders,  470 
Prise=to  lift,  44  < 

Prober  (Mr.),  London  clockmaker,  38 
Progress,  as  avert,  26,  103,  188,  307 
Prompters’  translations,  357 
Prophecies  relating  to  England,  174 
Proverb  defined,  320 

Proverbs  and  Phrases : — 

A light  Christmas,  a light  harvest,  13,  84 
'A  propos  de  bottes,  72,  145 
As  straight  as  a die,  119,  185,249,345,448, 
520 

Bears:  “Are  you  therewith  your  bears?  ” 178, 
228,  310 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,  35 
Cowardly,  cowardly,  custard,  292 
Essex  stiles,  428 

Feasts  of  St.  John  and  Corpus  Christi,  428,  490 
Fetch  a windlass,  390,  454 
Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum,  433 
Fools  build  houses,  wise  men  buy  them,  320,  395 
Gentlemen  of  the  pavement,  476 
God’s  mills  grind  slowly,  344 
Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  &c.,  82,  167,  269,  306, 
326,  370,  414,  494,  542 

He  does  not  know  a hawk  from  a handsaw,  189, 
358,  514 

Hell  paved  with  good  intentions,  260 
Hook  or  by  crook,  7 7 
In  hot  water,  483,  524 
Join  issue,  14,  128 

Like  the  Walsall  man’s  goose,  35,  104 
Make  a bridge  of  gold  for  a flying  enemy,  397 
492 

Man  of  straw,  457,  495 

Man  proposeth,  God  disposeth,  537 

Might  makes  right,  81 

Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,  217,  305,  416, 
520 

Out  in  the  cold,  178 

Play  the  bear,  178,  228,  310 

Pretty  kettle  of  fish,  102,  521 

Save  the  mark,  350 

Spit  for  lack  of  matter,  73 

Swore  by  no  bugs,  58 

The  cloud  with  the  silver  lining,  239,  289,  330 
The  grand  secret,  426,  489 
The  wisdom  of  many,  but  the  wit  of  one,  320 
Time  immemorial,  140,  188 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Tipped  me  the  wink,  536 
To  cut  off  one’s  nose,  &c.,  197 
To  pay  through  the  noae,  311 
To  play  hell  and  Tommy,  118,  184 
To  tinker,  320,  375,  475 
To  move  the  previous  question,  486 
When  Adam  delved,  &c.,  415,  476,  517 
You  know  not  on  which  side  your  bread  is 
buttered,  263,  328 

Proverbs  and  Chiistiau  names,  earliest . recorded  in- 
stances, 423 

Provincial  glossary,  22,  65,  119;  dialects,  86 
Provincialisms,  119,  189,  230;  Irish,  404,  475,  513 
Prussian  race  ethnological  ly  considered,  525 
Psalm  cix.,  its  heading,  95,  171 
P,  (T.)  on  the  Coutis  family,  38 
Public  teachers,  42,  63 

Puckle  (James),  “ The  Club,”  200;  fefmily,  263 
Pudsay  family,  bell  memorials,  428,  487 
Punishment  in  Scotland  in  1728,  297 
Punishment  of  rogues  by  hard  labour,  404,  475 
Punjab,  views  of  the  war  in  1848-9,  239 
Purcell  (Henry),  descendants,  443 
Purgy=conceited,  263,  310.  329,  373 
Puritan  changes  of  name,  287 

Purr  (Susan)  of  Chippenham,  longevity,  109,  337, 
453 

Purser  (Richard),  his  longevity,  108 
Puttock,  a kite,  1 19,  169 
Puttock  (G.  B.)  on  Puttock,  a bird,  119 
Puzzle,  an  old  enigmatical,  62 
P.  (W.)  on  “ Address  to  the  Mummy,”  31 
Building  law  of  the  Grecians,  484 
Charles  L’s  waistcoat,  13 
Cromwell’s  daughter  married  to  Rich,  386 
German  sufferers  in  the  wars  of  1813-15,  388 
Proverb:  ‘‘  Fools  build  houses,”  &c.,  320 
Quinta  of  Montserrat,  446 
Roman  villa  at  Northleigli,  128 
Taylor  (George  Watson),  342 
Trade  long  established,  342 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  499 
P.  (W.  H.)  on  engravings,  94 
Hair  powder  and  cues,  402 
Kemp  explained,  18 
Pocket  handkerchiefs,  64 
Porcelain  figure,  507 
Scissors,  origin  of,  161 
“ The  foxglove  which  Tom,”  Sec.,  251 
Unicorns,  245 

P.  (W.  P.)  on  a caricature,  74 
Cater-cousins,  396 
Galileo,  inscription  on  his  house,  55 
“ Sold,”  as  used  by  Jonson,  446 
P.  (W.  S.)  on  a remarkable  centenarian,  54 

P.  (W.  T.)  on  Samuel  Webbe,  sen.,  96 
Pycard  (Devynale  par),  468 
Pyrrhine  OJe,  196 

Q 

Q.  (Q.)  on  “ Hell  paved  with  good  intention.^  ” 260 

Smith’s  “ Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  334 
V right’s  “ Domestic  manners  of  the  English,”  522 
Q.  (S.)  on  board=a  child  of  the  family,  209 
Quiquini  (Musico),  a vocalist,  201 


Quotations : — 

A red  cress  knight  from  the  North  Seas  came,  320 
An  English  man,  in  native  freedom  born,  220 
And  once  1 stove  a cask  of  beer,  437 
And  one  degrading  hour  of  sordid  fear,  507 
Bifrous,  custos,  &c.,  18 
Call  us  not  weeds,  160 
Catus  amat  pisces,  199,  266 
Count  that  day  lost  whose  slow  revolving  sun, 
320,  396,  475 

Durius  est  saxo  nihil;  est  preciosius  auro,  57,  144 
Earth  walks  on  earth  like  glittering  gold,  67 
Even  as  the  mists  of  the  grey  morn,  139 
Finis  coronat  opus,  22,  206 
Flesh’d  thy  maiden  sword,  311,  325 
Genius  defined,*280,  374,  393,  449,  522 
Great  griefs  are  silent,  23,  103 
Had  I an  animal  averse  to  speed,  57,  166 
Happy  the  man  from  busy  hum,  57,  169 
Hardwick  for  bigness,  Worksop  for  height,  160 
He  made  the  desert  smile,  47 
Henry  the  eighth  pulled  down  monks,  138,  208 
History  repeats  itself,  139 
In  search  of  Wisdom  far  from  Wit  I fly,  95 
In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  220 
In  the  mid  silence  of  the  voiceless  night,  139,207 
Like  the  sunny  side  of  a Catherine  peach  [pear?], 
181,  227 

Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless,  63 
Little  streams  in  light  and  shadow,  280 
My  thoughts  are  racked  in  striving  not  to  think, 
57,  167,  245 

Nam  nihil  est  gemmis,  &c.,  57,  144,  308 
Nec  bene  fecit,  nec  male  fecit,  sed  interfecit,  180, 
246 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before,  103,  373,  476,  522 
Once  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  104 
One  day  the  sea  with  mountain  billows  roll’d,  139, 
Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,  now  mute  for  ever,  38, 
86 

Praises  on  tombs  are  trifles  vainly  spent,  320,  490 
Qui  jacet  in  terra  non  habet  unde  cadat,  82 
She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things,  139 
She  was  all  my  fond  wishes  could  ask,  57 
Sphaera  cujus  centrum,  &c.,  265,  310,  340,  412 
Ta  TauraXov  raXaura  TauraXi^eTai,  536 
Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds,  536 
The  opal-hued  and  many-tinted  morn,  428 
The  foxglove  which  Tom  stays  to  pop,  181,  251 
The  gay  to-morrow  of  the  mind,  57 
The  man  of  resolute  and  unchanging  will,  139,  303 
There’s  weeping  by  England’s  hundred  streams, 
181 

Think  that  day  lost,  320,  396,  475,  521 
This  babbling  stream  not  uninstructive  flows,  92, 
171 

Those  that  snulSe  their  unlearned  zeal  in  prose,  507 
What  is  mind?  no  matter,  411 
Whene’er  tiie  mist  that  stands  ’twixt  God  and 
thee,  536 

When  first  the  marriage  knot  was  tied,  116 
Why  are  they  shut?  507,  541 
With  caution  judge  of  possibility,  220 
Yesterday’s  over  and  gone,  181,  491 
Yestrene  the  mountain’s  rugged  brow,  220 
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R 

R.  (A.)  on  Col.  John  Jone.s,  the  regicide,  490 
Dissenting  ministers  in  parliament,  493 
Myfanwy,  a Welsh  beanty,  286,  396 
Owen  (Dr.  John),  pedigree,  436 
Sublime  Porte,  470 
R.  & M.  on  a cotton  ball,  300 
* Finger  cakes,  175,  493 
Lines  on  the  months,  491 
Mary  Rose,  the  curfew,  202 
Sugar  and  water  day,  447 
Symbol  of  Peace,  429 

Rabelais,  translations  into  Spanish  and  Italian,  202 
Radecliffe  (Noell)  on  changeable  silk,  86 
Golli-Gosperado,  507 

Lubbock  (Sir  John)  on  “ Felis  catus,”  532 
Time  immemorial,  188 

Rae  (Peter),  MS.  History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penpout, 
366 

Rain,  black,  137,  185,  267,  327,  489 
Ramage  (C.  T.)  on  the  Birth-place  of  Ennius,  5 
Briddeburg  barony,  214 
“ Catus  amat  pisces,”  266 
Caudine  Forks,  254 
Dumfriesshire  funeral,  71 
“ Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelnm,”  433 
“ Finis  coronat  opus,”  206 
Genius  defined,  522 
Gentlemen  of  the  pavement,  476 
'‘God’s  mills  grind  slowly,”  344 
“ Gutta  cavat  lapidem,”  &c.,  269 
Latin  proverb,  82 

“ Man  proposeth,  God  disposeth,”  537 
Metapontum,  its  ruins,  293 
“Might  makes  right,”  81 
Passage  in  Chesterfield,  520 
Petilia,  the  cities  of,  461 
Plautus,  his  birthplace,  &c.,  153 
Ray’s  MS.  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont,  366 
“ Sphaera  cujus  centrum,”  &c.,  310 
Tifichborne,  its  etymology,  206 
“ When  Adam  delved,”  &e.,  415 
Rammilk  cheese,  85,  86 
Ramsey  Abbey,  241,  290 
Randolph  (Herbert)  on  Burnsiana,  144 
Bribery  and  kissing,  159 
Caroline  (Queen),  her  funeral,  78 
Longevity,  36 
Man  a microcosm,  91 
Nelson’s  celebrated  signal,  136 
Polyeuetes  and  Lords  Glengall  and  Thynne,  135 
Psalm  cix.,  171 
Storks;  Cervantes,  216 

Wellington  (Duke  of)  and  Bishop  of  London,  101 
Whychcotte  of  St.  John’s,  287 
Ranz-des-Vaches,  its  meaning,  220,  289,  328,  414 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  “ As  straight  as  a die,”  185 
Baldursbra,  a flower,  159 
Black  rain,  185,  267 
Bows  in  bonnets,  247 
Camp-pencil,  45 
Eve  of  May-day,  401 
Folk  lore,  135 
Healing  by  the  touch,  401 
Kean  (Edmund),  296 


Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  Lucifer  matches,  their  inventor,  229 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  Lamentation,  95 
“ Mary  Ann,”  a toast,  374 
Nutmegs,  wooden,  492 
Robins,  superstition  about,  24 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  customs,  135 
Seven  towns  of  Holland,  77 
Shell-fish,  their  claws,  245 
Sir  Topas,  375 
Song  in  praise  of  beef,  127 
Symbol  of  peace,  515 
“ The  Pathway  to  Canaan,”  408 
“ The  Storm-Spirit  of  Scutari,”  202 
Tlirowing  of  the  hood,  158 
Washing  hands  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  45 
^ Weather  lore,  349 

Ravensbourne  on  fictitious  names  of  authors,  91 
French  literature,  534 

Ninon  de  I'Enclos  and  Diane  de  Poictiers,  427 
Story  of  a sculptor,  429 

Ravenscroft  (Thomas),  ‘‘  Titus  Andronicus,”  422 
Rayner  (S.)  on  a cure  for  a sore  mouth,  401 
Eccentric  method  of  turning,  532 
Pudsey  family,  487 

Rayner  (Wm.)  on  Comic  newspapers,  479 
Trumbull’s  picture  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  474 
Raysoa  (G.)  on  a cure  for  rheumatism,  127 
R.  (D.)  on  legambilis,  180 
Readwin  (T.  A.)  on  Nelson’s  signal,  188 
Recollections,  early,  65 
Reddie  (James  and  John),  83 
Reeve  (C.  G.  J.)  on  Dorsetshire  rammilk,  85 
Reeve  (L  J.)  on  “ Praises  on  Tombs,”  &c.,  490 
“ Regimental  Drum,”  a story,  389,  491 
Registers,  marriage,  their  defects,  277,  434 
Repeck,  its  derivation,  240 
“Rest  of  Boodh,”  a poem,  428 

“ Retrospective  Review,”  writer  of  the  article  on  “ Cam- 
den’s Britannia,”  466 

Revolution  of  1688,  right  by  conquest,  181 
R.  (E.  W.)  on  Lettice  Knollys,  65 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua)  and  “ Infant  Hercules,”  333 
R.  (F.)  on  Byron  and  Horace,  159 
R.  (F.  R ) on  Earl  of  Essex’s  pocket-dial,  9 
R.  (H.  H.)  on  the  Heralds’  College  at  Copenhagen,  94 
Rhinoceros  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  207 
Rich  family  of  Derby,  428 
Richard  I.,  his  capture,  38,  105 
Richmond,  its  recent  historian,  298 
Riggall  (E.)  on  cheap  bookcases,  37 
Right  (Ellis)  on  passage  from  Spenser’s  “ Faerie 
Queene,”  523 

Rimbault  (Count  Bertrand),  1 60 
Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  the  Lord  Boqueki,  247 
Ballad  of  Flodden  Field,  265 
Ballad  on  Sir  Wm.  Davenant’s  “ Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,”  49 

Bovey  (Mrs.)  and  the  three  choirs,  136 

Egerton  (Lady  Alice),  247 

Ferrers  (George),  196 

Gainsborough  as  a musician,  39 

Hatton’s  “ New  View  of  London,’’  118 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots’ supposed  “ Lamentation,”  150 

Meeting  of  the  three  choirs,  206 

hiemoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  534 

“ Our  king  he  went  to  Dover,”  244 
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Eimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  Piiilip  VI.,  roll  of  receipts  of 
Languedoc,  118 

Himbault  (Count  Bertrand),  1 60 
Seven  Dials,  84 
Sun-dial  inscriptions,  309 
Sussex  wassailing  song,  5 
Strode  (Dr.  William),  poet,  245 
“With  helmet  on  his  brow,”  99,  246 
Eimbault  (Stephen  Francis),  musician,  39 
Eix  (Joseph),  M.D.,  on  Huntingdon  county  history,  309 
Mauther,  a provincialism,  167 
Midnight  hymn,  207 
Plant,  Maennertreu,  491 
Eix  (S.  W.)  on  Mauther,  a provincialism,  167 
Score  = passage  or  alley,  326 
Eizzi,  a painter,  301,  350 

E.  (J.  Ck.)  on  the  derivation  of  “ aired,”  228,  328 
Harrowgate,  its  etymology,  204,  305,  476 
Irish  provincialisms,  475 
Kemp  and  kemping,  18 
Macaulay  (Lord),  New  Zealander,  396 
Oss,  or  Orse,  492 

Papineau  (Louis  Joseph)  of  Canada,  213 
Tassie’s  seals,  394 

E.  (L.  C.)  on  “ Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,”  485 
“ Yesterday’s  over,”  &c.,  491 
Eobin  redbreast,  its  friendliness,  385 
Eobinson  (C.  J.)  oh  the  Booth  memorial,  277 
Heraldic  hedgehog,  288 
Eoche  (Sir  Boyle),  biography,  262,  324,  367 
Eock  blasting  first  introduced,  533 
Eoger  (J.  C.)  on  Earl  of  Chatham  and  sugar,  247 
Eogers  (Dr.  Charles)  on  Sir  Eobert  Aytoun,  516 

Lord  Brougham’s  ancestors,  318 ; and  his  friend 
James  Stuart,  357 
Blair  (Adam),  518 
Cowper  (Wm.),  his  ancestry,  484 
Faed’s  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  516 
Pope  (Alex.)  of  Scottish  descent,  502 
Steele  (Mrs.  Anne),  521 

Eogers  (P.  W.)  on  Lord  Chancellor’s  state  coach,  219 
Eonsard  (Peter  de).  Ode,  400 
Eose  (Eev.  Thomas),  his  living,  484 
Eosemary,  ros  marinus,  104 
Eoslin  Chapel,  near  Edinburgh,  carved  pillar,  457 
Eoss  (C.)  on  Junius’s  Letters,  459 
Eowden  (Edward)  on  brass  knockers,  55 
“ Eoy’s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,”  Latin  version,  507 
Eoye  (Wm.),  “ Eede  me  and  be  not  wrothe,”  213 
E.  (E.)  on  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  491 
Stanley  (Sir  Thomas),  373 
E.  (S.)  on  Burns  and  Keble,  285 
E.  (T.- W.)  on  the  capture  of  Eichard  I.,  38 
Eubens  (P.  P.),  “ Susannah  and  the  Elders,”  139,  188 
Eudapanthus  (Prince),  his  History,  87 
Eudstone  churchyard,  its  monolith,  20,  102 
Eule  (F.)  on  bell  inscriptions,  373 
Four  children  at  a birth,  165 
“ Gutta  cavat  lapidera,”  326 
“ The  curfew  tolls,”  &c.,  436 
Eummage,  its  derivation,  25 
Eumsey  (Mary  C.),  her  works,  486 
Eupert  (Prince),  his  arms,  33,  128,  281,  370 
Eushton  (W.  L.)  on  Hereditary  hangmen,  136 
Shakspeariana,  197,  462 
“ Spit  for  lack  of  matter,”  73 


Eussell  (Armelah),  family  arms,  139 
Eusselh(Lord  John),  retort  on  Sir  F.  Burdett,  467 
Eussell  (W.  P.)  on  bronze  head  found  in  Bath,  484 
Eussell  worsted,  37 

E.  (W.  A.  S.)  on  commercial  queries,  37 
Change  of  baptismal  names,  169 
Hundreds  of  Felborough,  Wye,  &c.,  184 
Umbrellas,  97 
Unicorns,  246 
Washington  family,  140 

E.  (W.  F.)  on  quotation  from  Bp.  Berkeley,  186 
Eepeck,  its  derivation,  240 
Saulies,  its  meaning,  186 
Eyther  (Augustine),  map  of  London,  95 

S 

S.  on  Chinese  vegetables,  300 

Cunningham  (Allan),  biographer,  319 
Finderne  flowers,  189 
First  Englishwoman  in  Pekin,  94 
Himalayan  botany,  443 
Manors  in  Beds  and  Salop,  14 
“ My  thoughts  are  racked,”  &c.,  245 
Progress,  the  verb,  26,  188 
Serjeant,  237  , 

Shil'ly-shaPly,  217 
Skinner’s  and  Jacob’s  horse,  238 
Solar  topee,  196 
Taaffe  family,  15,  168 
Tumuli  at  Edinburgh,  58 
S.  (A.)  on  Frau-Holda,  469 
Proverbs,  428 
Eoche  (Sir  Boyle),  325 
Switzerland  invaded  by  the  English,  188 
Sage  (E.  J.)  on  Fleetwood  House,  362 
St.  Alban,  his  shrine  discovered,  231 
St.  Dorothy,  legend  of,  471,  518 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  letters,  542 
St.  J.  M.  (H.  A.)  on  Jews-harp,  180 
Pierrepont’s  refuge,  260 
Printed  matter  copied,  291 
St.  Meriasek,  his  Life,  310 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  altar  plate,  88;  its  completion, 
191,496,  545;  altar  cloths,  317,  416,  475 
St.  Swithin  on  bronze  head  found  at  Bath,  543 
Kidley-wink,  19 
Pig-killing  and  the  moon,  24 
Stockton,  a family  name,  543 
Theaster,  a surname,  27 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  customs,  135 
Sala  (G.  A.)  on  Genius  defined,  393 
Hard  labour,  475 
Hear!  hear!  229 

Salisbury  (Edward  of),  pedigree,  313,  453 
Salisbury  (Mary,  Marchioness  of),  and  archery,  407 
Sa^t  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  320 
Salt  (Wm.),  library  located  in  Strafford,  251 
Sandal  wood  used  in  buildings,  95,  166 
Sandars  (H.)  on  Throckmorton  family,  146 
Sandys  (George),  poet,  unedited  notitia,  39 
Sansomes,  church  lands,  77 
S.  (A.  P.)  on  the  Ammergau  Passion-Play,  452 
Saresons  ground,  its  meaning,  95 
Saturday  Magazine,  its  commencement,  48 
Saulies  in  funeral  ceremonies,  140,  186,  249 
Sawley  Abbey,  execution  of  Wie  last  abbot,  406 
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Saxony,  divisions  of  the  state,  408,  475 
S.  (C.)  on  Lord-Lieutenant,  432 
Stafford  family,  342 
Scales  with  coin  weights,  83,  166,  227 
School  Boards,  525 

Schrumpf  (G.  A.)  on  Iminermann:  Hauff,  485 
Kanz-des-Vaches,  328 
Scissors,  early  use  of,  160 
Scores  ==  alleys,  a local  name,  161,  225,  326 
Scotch  royalists,  446 
Scots,  were  they  ever  cannibals?  203 
Scott  (J.)  of  Spanish  Town,  221 
Scott  (John),  inventory,  a.d.  1587,  236 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  quoted,  “ Yonder  is  the  heart  of 
Scotland,”  &c.,  67 ; Maclise’s  sketches  of  him,  341; 
Faed’s  picture  of  him  and  his  friends,  405,  516 
Scott  (W.  B.)  on  Barker  and  Burford’s  panoramas,  523 
“ Finis  coronat  opus,”  22 
Scott  (Rev.  William),  death,  66 
Scottish  ballad  poetry,  191 
Scottish  iron  money,  57,  115,  144,  189 
Scottish  justices  of  the  peace,  1630-1660,  428 
Scottish  poem,  “Ajax’s  Speech,”  &c.,  263,  347 
Scottish  Prayer-Book  of  1637,  408 
Scottish  retours,  87 
Scrutator  on  “ Arabella’s  Ghost,”  261 
Sculptor,  story  of  one,  429 
Sculpture,  British  school,  210 
Sculptures,  mediseval,  389,  455 
Scutarius  of  a monastery,  446,  524 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  a quotation,  475 

“ Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  359 
S.  (E.)  on  “ The  Grand  Secret,”  489 
Sea,  customs  at,  401 
Seals  and  coins  reproduced,  202,  268 
Seals  and  gems  copied,  321,  394 

Seals,  antique  heads  in  mediseval,  20;  of  the  kings  of 
Connaught,  221 ; Pilton  priory,  240;  flowers  repre- 
sented on  mediaeval,  338,  397;  old,  341 
Seaman  (Miss),  publications,  273,  274 
Secoll  (Wm.),  brass  at  South  Leigh,  280,  435 
“ Secret  Societies  of  Middle  Ages,”  359,  435,  489,  541 
Secundus  (Johannes),  alias  John  Everard,  400 
Segreant,  heraldic  term,  237,  326 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  Gay  = wanton,  171 
Hard  labour,  404,  517 
Microcosm,  326 

Selby  (Rev.  Richard)  of  Bitterlees,  co.  Cumberland,  361 
Selden  (John),  “ De  Diis  Syris,”  276 
Senlac,  origin  of  the  name,  161,  225,  306 
Sepulchral  monuments.  Blue  Book  on,  495 
Sergeant  (L.)  on  the  Bug  family,  279 
Garret  and  Gerald,  25 

Liquids,  separation  and  transmutation  of,  235 
Lord-Lieutenant,  283,  373 
Milton  query,  395 

Shakspeare,  contemporary  criticism,  282 
Surnames,  290 

Transmutation  of  liquids,  410,  521 
Sergius,  or  Boheira  of  Bosra,  his  death,  221,  286 
Sessions  Papers  of  the  City  of  London,  362 
Seven  Dials,  present  locally,  84,  145,  288 
“ Seven  Joys  of  Mary,”  a Jl^n,  350 
Seward  family,  co.  Devdif,  300,  516 
Sewell  (J.)  on  Blue  Boy  portraits,  10 
S.  (F.  M.)  on  Ar-nuts,  534 


S.  (F.  M.)  on  Domestic  chapels,  180 

“God  in  the  Generations  of  the  Righteous,”  118, 
416 

Illumination,  118 
Heraldic  book-plates,  160 
Orchids,  plants,  263 
Reproduction  of  seals  and  coins,  202 
Stansfield  (Sir  James),  murder,  119 
Strachan  (Col.  Archibald',  173 
S.  (G.)  on  lines  on  the  month,  388 
S.  (G.  B.)  on  the  King’s  Gap,  360 
S.  (G.  J.  C.)  on  the  derivation  of  Saulies,  249 
Shafto  (Mrs.  Duncpmbe),  her  longevity,  338 
Shakspeare  (Wm.),  contemporary  criticism  on  his  plays, 
237,  282,  329;  and  the  Bible,  258;  his  ornithology 
examined,  331 

Shaksperiana : — 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  II.,  Sc.  3:  “ Great 
seas  have  dried,”  339,  413 
Julius  Caesar,  Act  III.,  Sc.  1 : “ Cry  havock,”  463, 
544 

King  John,  Act  TIL,  S.  1 : “ Is  cold  inanity,”  128 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I,,  Sc.  1 : “ Past  the 
Car-eires,”  462 

Othello,  Act  III.,  Sc.  4:  “It  was  a handkerchief,” 
389 

Richard  II.,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1:  “Stand  on  sym- 
pathy,” 462 

Winter’s  Tale,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  3:  “ Shapes  of  beasts,” 
197 

Shapwick  monster,  24 

Sharman  (Julian)  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  poems,  164 
Smythe’s  “ Historic  Fancies,”  quoted,  95 
Shaw  (J.  B.)  on  an  ancient  enigma,  82 
Shaw  (S.)  on  Allies’  “ Folk  Lore  of  Worcestershire,”  476 
Anonymous  work,  319 
Ober-Ammergau  Passion-Play,  452 
Shaw  (Stebbing).  Staffordshire  MSS.,  361 
Sheardown  (Wm.)  on  Van  Wessell’s  portrait,  203 
Sheen  priory,  536 
Shell-fish,  their  claws,  57,  245 
Sherrards  on  the  Nelson  monument,  504 
Stock  and  flute,  24 

Shillingford  (John),  mayor  of  Exeter,  65 
Shilly-shally,  its  derivation,  217,  285 
Ship:  L’Orient,  its  bullion,  238 
Shipbuilding,  iron,  in  1788,  484 
Ships,  duration  of  duty,  261,  325,  396,  491 
Shirley  (Ev.  Ph.)  on  early  clergy  maintenance,  258 
Flowers  on  personal  mediseval  seals,  338 
Frescoes  at  Fetcham  Park,  307 
Loredani  family  arms,  187 
Stamp  used  for  the  sign  manual,  179 
Shorthouse  (J.  H.)  on  three  leaves  eaten  for  the  eucha- 
rist,  224 

Shrovetide  custom,  135,  208 
S.  (H.  S.)  on  Dr.  T.  R.  Nash’s  memoir,  95 
Shylock,  the  Jew  of  Venice,  origin  of  the  character,  157 
Sign  manual,  stamp  used  for  it,  179,  228 
Sims  (Sir  Win.),  theatrical  agent,  381 
Sinaitic  inscriptions,  161 
“ Sir  Topas,”  a nickname,  39,  375 
S.  (J.  C.  C.)  on  William  Secoll,  435 
S.  (J.  T.)  on  “A  Remonstrance  to  Lord  Brougham,” 85 
City  state  barges,  251 
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S.  (J.  E.)  on  William  Baliol,  17 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  boards  = aborder,  149 
Lord-Lieutenant,  326 
Skelp,  a provincialism,  119,  230 
Skinner’s  and  Jacob’s  horse,  dress,  238 
Skipton  (H.  S.)  on  Barlay,  395 
Bell  inscriptions,  316 
Dix  (John).  366 
Hand  of  iilory,  238 
Haro  and  Tichborne,  209 
‘‘ Histoire  du  Baton,”  455  ' 

Huntingdon  county  history,  395 
Malvern  Chase,  435 
Mauthe  dog,  360 
Mauther,  its  derivation,  285 
Provincialisms,  119,  189,  404 
Ogham  stones,  431 
One-penny  = penny  stane,  306 
“ Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  435 
Wallingers,  447 

Skit  — lampoon,  its  derivation,  545 
Skittles,  origin  of  the  word,  360,  455 
S.  (S.)  on  Serjeant  = segreant,  326 
Slang  expresions  proscribed,  12 
Smirke  (R.),  picture,  139 
Smith  (Albert),  literary  gains,  277 
Smith  (Dr.  Wm.),  “Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,”  334 
Smith  (W.  J.  B ) on  deer  used  in  sacrifice,  185 
“ He  made  the  desert  smile,”  47 
Hear!  hear!  285 
Persecution  of  the  heathens,  187 
“ The  Mistletoe  Bough,”  128 
Walker  (Charles  E.),  372 
Smiths  of  Chichester,  their  etchings,  534 
Smyth  family  crest,  470,  518 
Smirke  (E.)  on  “ By  hook  or  by  crook,”  77 
S.  (N.)  on  belfries  blackened,  299 
Sobieski  (John),  ^.d.  1790,  211.  221 
Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners,  202,  268 
Soho,  origin  of  the  word,  507 
Solar  topee  hats,  196,  270 
Sold,  as  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  446,  516 
Somnauth,  its  gates,  34 
Song  and  ballad  defined,  468 

Songs  and  Ballads: — 

Aileen  Aroon,  99,  130,  197 
All  the  world’s  at  Paris,  418 
As  I roved  out  one  summer  morning,  62 
As  I walked  out  one  morning  in  the  spring,  22 
Bargeman’s  song,  13 
Beef,  in  praise  of,  53,  127 
Beggar’s  Daughter  of  Bednall  Green,  63 
Brave  Betty  was  a maiden  queen,  127 
Britons,  strike  home!  2G1 
Carrion  crow,  22 
Castle  Hyde  praised,  62,  170 
Chateau,  Motley,  Lion  and  Bear,  113 
Cherries  and  the  Holy  Family,  117,  210,  375 
Christmas  carol,  178 
Davenant  (SirWm.),  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  49 
Dick  of  Taunton  Dean,  300,  397 
Diirsli  und  Babeii,  114 
Eve.-iham  battle,  14 
Fanny,  blooming  fair,  292  . 

Farewell  Manchester,  88 


Songs  and  Ballads : — 

Flodden  Field,  265,  327,  394,  452 
Fye,  gae  rub  her,  240,  283,  347,  397 
German,  “ The  birds  are  merrily  singing,”  388 
Gilty  Coate  Peggy,  258 
Hail!  Columbia,  301 
Home,  sweet  home,  100 
If  I were  a little  bird?  442 
Irish  street  ballads,  485 
It’s  you'll  take  the  high  road,  320,  413 
Just  like  Love  is  yonder  rose,  319 
Kilt  thy  coat,  Peggy,  258 
Lancashire  May  song,  402 
Little  Jock  Elliot,  383,  400 
Long  Preston  Peggy,  82 
May  song  in  Lancashire,  402 
0 where  have  you  been.  Lord  Randal?  93,  170 
Oh!  wilt  thou  be  my  bride,  Kathleen?  119 
Our  captain  calls  all  hands  on  board  to-morrow,  13 
Our  king  he  went  to  Dover,  179,  244 
Outlandish  knight,  320,  395 
Robin  Adair,  Irish  air,  99,  130,  197 
Shan-‘Van-Vocht,  301,  345 
Swiss  songs,  112 

Syddall  (Tom),  Manchester  rebel.  389 
The  Devil  and  Owen  O’Connelly,  320 
The  Flower  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  1 12 
The  last  Rose  of  Summer,  100 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  301 
The  Troubadour  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  404 
The  Wearing  of  the  Green,  301,  345. 

The  Widow  Gregory,  85 
Wassailing  song  in  Sussex,  5 
Watkin’s  Ale,  496 
Wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me?  383,  490 
With  helmet  on  his  brow,  15,  99,  100,  168,  246 
White  bird  featherless,  125 
William  and  Jonathan,  252 
Sotheron  (Charles)  on  Sotheran  queries,  198 
Sotheron  and  Sothern  families,  193,  198 
Sp.  on  burials  in  gardens,  98 

Chinese  monumental  inscriptions,  72 
Cokesey,  Throckmorton,  &c.,  60,  146 
Spain,  origin  of  the  name,  456 
Speaker’s  coach,  221 

Spedding  (J.)  on  Captain  S.  King’s  Narrative,  239 
Speed  (Joss.),  “Love’s  Tiiuinph,”  198  . 

Speel,  a provincialism,  21,  103,  217 
Spenser  (Edmund),  Concordance  to  his  Poems,  151 
Spilsbury  (Gybbon),  noticed,  46,  129 
Spiritualism  in  1780,  181 
Spoffish,  its  derivation,  470 
Spufforth  (M.)  on  “ The  Squire’s  Pew,”  221 
“Squire’s  Pew,”  a poem,  221,  283 
S.  (R.)  on  “ Testaments  of  the  I'welve  Patriarchs,”  486 
S.  (S.)  on  the  ballad  of  Flodden  Field,  394 
Princess  Elizabeth,  185 
S.  (S.  M.)  on  Lady  Grizell  Baillie,  167 

Boleyn  (Anne),  Book  of  Devotions,  309 
Edgeworth  (Miss),  biography,  170 
Eleyn  (Mistress)  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  200 
Finger  cakes,  325 

“ God  in  the  generations  of  the  Righteous,'’  328 
Henri  Deux  ware,  148 
Holborn  Viaduct,  317 
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S.  (S.  M.)  on  Knollys  (Lettice),  147 
“ Nothing  from  Nothing,"  520 
Parker  (Ahp.),  ‘‘  De  Antiquitate  Britaiinicse  Ec- 
clesiae,”  424 

Scottish  Prayer-Book,  408 
Waste  piper,  &c.,  441 

S.  (T.)  on  Barlay,  308  • 

“ The  Eegiinental  Drum,”  491 
Stafford  family  of  the  East  Biding,  342,  416 
Staith  = quay,  23,  100 
Stanley:  “ On,  Stanley,  on!”  72 

Stanley  (Sarah)  of  Grangegonnan,  parentage,  281,  373 
Stanley  (Hon.  W.  0.)  on  superstition  in  Anglesey,  255 
Stansheld  (Sir  James),  his  murder,  119 
Star  and  crescent  device,  349 
S.  (T.  E.)  on  blue  blood,  218  • 

Centonian  lines,  451 
Gouldsmith  (John)  of  Cheshire,  200 
Mowbray  (Thomas),  138 
Ostrich  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  288 
Seal  of  tfie  kings  of  Connaught,  221 
Steele  (Mrs.  Anne),  476,  521 
Steele  (Eliza),  “ The  Ladies’  Library,”  56,  148,  267 
Stell,  its  derivation,  447,  495,  542 
Stephens  (Mrs.),  medicines,  15,  84 
Stephenson  (C.  H.)  on  Meuin,  Tuum,  et  Suum,  466 
Stereoscopy,  46 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins’  Psalms,  contributors,  58,  170 
S.  (T.  G.)  on  Lady  Grizele  Baillie,  84 
Midlothian  valuation  roll,  85 
Stock  and  flute  = totality,  24 
Stock  Exchange,  its  bears,  228 
Stockton  surname,  its  derivation,  486,  543 
Stoke  Newington,  Fleetwood  House,  &c.,  296,  362, 
364,  435  ■ 

Stone  (W.  G.)  on  unicorns.  437 
Suicide  of  a Swiss,  452 
Storks,  their  habits,  216 
Strachan  (Col.  Archibald),  173,  228 
Strachan  (Adm.  Sir  Bichard),  408 
Stradling  family  of  St.  Donats,  470 
Strasburg  municipal  library,  311,  478 
Street  sayings  of  London,  463 
Strode  (Dr.  Wm.),  line.s  on  kissing,  77,  146,  245 
Strong  (Alfred)  on  stereoscopy,  46 
Sturdivant  family  name,  derivation,  281 
Sublime  Porte,  its  meaning,  470 
“ Sugar,”  a parliamentary  anecdote,  161,  1S9,  247 
Sugar  and  water  day,  447,  523 

Suicide  : “ Buttoning  and  unbuttoning.”  320,  452,  524 
Sultan,  how  addressed,  221 
San,  phenomenon  of  the,  20 
Sun-dial  inscriptions,  92,  309 
“ Supercheries  (Les),  Litte'raires  De'voilees,”  21 
Surnames,  etymology  of,  241,  290,  309 
Sussex  (H.  M.)  on  Gybbon  Spilsbury,  46 
S.  (W.)  on  the  Bev.  Anthony  Davidson,  171 
Luther  memorials,  328 
Shapwick  monster,  24 
Swedenborg  (Emanuel),  aphorism.^,  447 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  speel,  a provincialism,  21 
S.  (W.  H.  F.)  on  Sir  Nicholas  Fuller,  534 
Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  “ Gulliver’s  Travels,”  342,  434 
Swifte  (E.  L.)  on  “ Aileen  Aroon,”  130 

Homer’s  Iliad,  first  Latin  version,  2C8 
lambics:  hexameters.  316 


Swifte  (E.  L.)  on  “ Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,”  217 
Pyrrhine  Ode,  196 

Swinburne  (A.  C.),  “ Ballad  of  Burdens  ” 471,  518 
Switzerland  invaded  by  the  English  in  1375,  146,  188 
“ Sword  Exercise,”  by  Capt.  B.‘  Hinde,  301 
Syddall  (Tom),  song  on  him,  389 
Symbol  of  peace,  a brush,  429,  515 

T 

T.  on  Hubert  de  Burgh,  330 

Taaft'e  (Sir  John)  of  Smarm.or,  family,  15,  102,  168 

Taffetas,  thin  kind  of  silk,  37 

Taglioni  (Marie),  the  famed  daticer,  332 

Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  106,  132 

Talismans,  ancient,  335 

Talleyrand  (Prince),  letter  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  1 1 
Talmud,  translations,  123 
'Tamworth  collegiate  churcli,  its  history,  88 
Tanistry,  its  derivation,  4 71 
Taperell,  its  derivation,  447,  495 
Tarras,  plaster  of,  160 
Tartar  clan,  117 
Tassie’s  seals,  321, 394 
Tate  (W.  E.)  on  belfries  blackened,  372 
Taylor  (Geo.  W'atson)  ofErlestoke  Park,  161.  227,  342 
Taylor  (J.)  on  Halstead’s  “ Succinct  Genealogies,”  416 
T.  (C.  B.)  on  “ Swore  by  no  bugs,”  58 
Tcbitchagoff  (Admiral),  50,  123 
Tedcar  on  beer-jug  inscriptions,  170 
Teetotal  verses,  429 
Telescoping,  an  Americanism,  403 
Temple  (Sir  Peter)  noticed,  307 
Tenny.son  (Alfred),  “ Death  of  the  Old  Year,”  92;  “ Last 
^ Tournament,”  301;  alterations  in  his  poems,  467 
Tertiarie.s,  the  Order  of  Penance,  104 
Tessera,  a German  game,  240 

“ Te.stainents  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,”  1483,  486,  544 
Tew  (Edmund)  on  Ashen  faggot,  227 
Burial  in  woollen,  284 
Dcfende,  its  change  of  meaning,  178 
Heron  or  Herne,  227 
Hotchpot,  248,  51 1 
Ickfoid,  Bucks,  a tablet,  483 
Industrious  = intentional,  469 
Lexicographical  error,  407 
Ovid,  “ Metam.  xiii.  254,’’  189 
Persecution  of  the  heathen,  248 
Bamsey  Abbey,  290 
Sergius,  286 

Shylock,  origin  of  the  character,  157 
Tanistry,  its  derviation,  471 
“ The  cloud  with  the  silver  lining,”  289 
Tibullus  and  Dr.  Watts,  474 
White  Leaf  Cro.ss,  343 
Tewars  on  apocryphal  genealogy,  356 
Edward  of  Salisbury,  313 
Hampden  (John),  his  second  wife,  506 
Harleian  Society,  102 
Hotchpot,  409 

Leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords,  349 
Photographic  printing.  300 
Washington  family,  325 
T.  (G.  M.)  on  the  Disbrowe  family,  63 

Dogs  buried  at  the  feet  of  bishops,  18 
Finger  cakes,  325 

Milton’s  “ Com  us,”  “ Airy  Shell,”  229 
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T.  (G.  M.)  on  Peereboom  (H.),  artist,  15 

Kubens’s  “ Susannah  and  the  Elders,”  188 
Sugar  and  water  day,  523 
Thanksgiving  days,  202,  270 
Thekeston  family,  447 

Thomas  (Joseph)  on  Dr.  E.  H.  Black,  58,  225 
Nelson  (Lord),  maxim,  542 
Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  longevity  gossip,  107,  175,  337 
Nalson’s  Trial  of  Charles  I.,  485 
Thomson  (Rev.  Charles  West),  23 
Thomson  (James),  misprint  in  the  “ Seasons,”  218 
Thoresby  (Ralph),  early  English  MSS.,  481,  503 
Thornbury  (Walter)  on  archery  ver.  musketry,  44 
Dix  (John),  biographer  of  Chatterton,  294 
London  street  sayings,  463 
Thornton  Abbey,  its  dungeon,  161 
Throckmorton  family  arms,  60,  146 
Thus  on  Blue  speedwell,  62 
Jervis:  Jarvis,  100 
Milrnan’s  Poems  quoted,  83 
Tichborne,  origin  of  the  name,  69,  142,  205,  284 
Tichborne,  ver.  Ditchborne,  the  trial  alphabets,  215 
Till  family,  543 

■“  Times  ” newspaper,  its  leading  articles,  536 

Tipterers  = mummers,  15,  85 

Titmouse,  its  plural,  181 

■“  Titus  Andronicus,”  its  performances,  422 

Tobacco-pipes,  stone,  241 

Tobacco  smoking  among  the  Quakers,  384 

Tokens,  royalist,  240 

Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  Homer  and  his  translators,  2( 
Tommy  Trip,”  nursery  literature,  16 
Tontine  of  1789,  486 
Tophania,  aqua  tufania,  311 
Tornister,  its  derivation,  96,  229 
T.  (0.  W.)  on  die,  dice,  319 

Tichborne,  origin  of  the  name,  143 
Townsend  (G.  F.)  on  Musico  Quiquini,  201 
“ Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,”  416 
T.  (R.)  on  the  Tontine  of  1789,  486 
Trade  long  established,  342 
Trafalgar,  its  pronunciation,  103 
Tree  (Miss  M.)  noticed,  154 
Trees,  permanence  of  marks  on,  504 
Trevalga  Church,  Cornwall,  mural  decorations,  52 
Trevelyan  (Sir  W.  C.)  on  Baldursbra,  210 
Four  children  at  a birth,  53 
Rudston  monolith,  102 
Treyford  church,  its  dedication,  486 
Trigg  Minor,  Cornwall,  its  history,  190 
Trouveur  (Jean  le)  on  London  population  in  1666,  62 
Troy,  a weight,  its  derivation,  447,  514 
T.  (S.  V.)  on  Egan  family  of  Eaynstone,  219 
T.  (S.  W.)  on  Walpoliana,  102 
Tuke,  its  material,  37 

Tully  (T.  K.)  on  Barlay,  children’s  play,  238 
Gawvison,  a provincialisin,  327 
Gilliver,  a flower,  328 
St.  Peter’s  churcli,  Chester,  412 
Sign,  “ The  Cups  and  Salmon,”  262 
Three  leaves  eaten  for  the  Eucharist,  327 
Walking  under  a ladder,  317 
Tumuli  in  Edinburgh,  58 
Turner  (Mr.),  M.P.  for  Yorkshire,  343 
Turning,  origin  of  the  eccentric  method  of,  532 
Turnspit  moved  by  water,  63 


T.  (V.)  on  iron  shipbuilding,  484 
T.  (W.  M.)  on  the  Erl  King,  1 38,  308 
Luther’s  Bible,  427 
Tybaris  barony,  215 
Tyddyn  Inco,  house  near  Bala,  507 
Tyler  (Sir  William),  ancestry,  &c.,  429 
Tyrrell  (T.  W.)  on  Smyth  family  crest,  518 
Tyke,  tike,  a surly  dog,  536 

U 


V 

Vachell  (Lettice),  John  Hampden’s  second  wife,  506 
Vanbrugh  (Sir  John),  biography,  499 
Vane  (H.  M.)  on  Sir  Adam  Peshall,  104 
Purr  (Susan)  of  Chippenham,  453 
Windebank  family,  454 
Vatiguerre  (John  de),  his  prophecy,  445 
Vaudois,  History  of  the,  138,  210,  329,  393,  489 
V.  (E.)  on  relics  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  162 
Cockroaches,  426 
Feltham  family,  307 

Halstead’s  “ Succinct  Genealogies,”  &c.,  416 
Horneck  and  Jesamy,  204 
Parish  registers,  their  defects,  434 
Swift’s  “ Gulliver’s  Travels,”  433 
“ Whychcotte  of  St.  John’s,”  206 
Velvet,  its  early  manufacture,  162 
Venator  on  Shaw’s  Staffordshire  MSS,,  361 
Verb  = word,  503 

Verrio  (Anthony),  painter,  6,  140,  286 
Viator  on  Mr.  Matthews’s  publications,  160 
Viator  (1.)  on  Black  Barnsley,  45 
Berkeley,  or  Barkley,  137 
Brookes  (Joshua),  F.R.S.,  328 
P’en  lakes  or  meres,  200 
Lignum  (Dr.),  453 
London  University  degrees,  469 
Tibullus  and  Watts’s  Hymns,  520 
“ The  Troubadour  ” of  Mount  Vesuvius,  404 
Wickenden  (Rev.  W.),  453 

" Vicar  of  Hell,”  epithet  applied  to  Sir  F.  Bryan,  301 
Viceroy  and  governor  distinguished,  94,  266 


Udal  (J.  S.)  on  an  attorney  of  the  olden  time,  158 
'Provincial  glossary,  65 
Shroveing  verses,  208 
Time  immemorial,  140 
Widows’  arms,  412 
Ulva  latissima,  a plant,  482 
Umbrellas,  early,  97,  246 

Underhill  (Edward),  “ hot  gospeller,”  his  death,  484 
Underhill  (Wm.)  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  181 
Uneda  on  De  Foe’s  “ True-born  Englishitjan,”  424 
Farmer  (John),  his  singular  will,  482 
Lenten  custom,  320 
Mother  Goose  and  her  Melodies,  73 
“ Negavit  se  vivum  sub  terrain  iturum,”  283 
Pronunciation  of  American  names,  443 
Proscription  of  slang  expressions,  12 
Song,  “ A Carrion  Crow,”  22 
Suicide,  320 

Thomson  (Rev.  Charles  West),  23 
“ To  progress,”  pronunciation,  307 
Unicorn’s  head  exhibited  in  London,  119,  245,  437 
Uri  (Dr.  James'*,  Oriental  linguist,  379 
Ustick  (Sarah),  funeral  expences,  358 
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Victoria  (Queen),  letter  on  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  1 ; at  Temple  Bar  on  Thank.sgiving  Day,  240, 
289 

“Victory,”  Nelson’s  flagship,  by  whom  christened,  96 
Vigorn  on  Purgy,  a provincialism,  329 
Villa,  its  meaning  in  mediaeval  times,  360,  433 
Vinrace,  a surname,  320 
Vivian  (Charles)  on  Americanisms,  403 
Derivations  of  names  of  countries,  268 
Dumas  (Alexandre),  burial-place,  403 
Klaes  (Mr,),  the  king  of  smokers,  466 
Vosper-Thouas  (S.)  on  Levelis  family,  201 
Vyse  (Charles),  “Arithmetic,”  116 

W 

W.  on  catsup  or  ketchup,  279 
Comic  periodicals,  528 
Horace  and  his  editors,  319 
W.  (1.)  on  “ As  straight  as  a die,’’  249 
Basil,  a plant,  474 
Liverpool,  origin  of  the  name,  83 
Watch-case  verses,  83 
W.  (A.)  on  Leadenhall,  427 
Wade  (Major-General),  noticed,  119,  286 
Wainewright  (T.  F.)  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  202 
Waistcoat  pocket  a snuff-box,  83 
Waite  (Anthony),  imprisoned,  524 
Walcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  Llandaff  episcopal  arms,  453 
Monastic  inventories,  360 
New  Year’s  eve  custom,  54 
Senlac  = holy  well,  225 
Waldo  (Kev.  Daniel),  his  longevity,  323 
Wales  (Prince  of),  creations  of  second  sons,  202;  and 
the  ostrich  feathers,  138,  221 
Walker  (Charles  E.),  dramatist,  302,  372 
Walker  (John),  inventor  of  lucifer  matches,  201,  290 
Wallingers  inquired  after,  447,  540 
Wallis  (Geo.)  on  “ As  straight  as  a die,”  185,  448 
Walmsley  (Sir  Joshua),  portrait  gallery,  151 
“ Walpoliana,”  18,  102 
Waltheof  on  Kobert  Morden,  64 
Warburton  (Bp.),  “ Letters  to  Dr.  Doddridge,”  315 
Ward  (Miss)  of  Southampton,  her  death,  96,  170 
War-horse  shorn  of  its  mane,  389 
Washington  family  arms,  302 

Washington  (President),  ancestry,  140,  248,  302,  325 
Waste  paper  and  “ The  Missions  Library,”  441 
Watchmakers’  labels,  83,  92,  167 
Waterford  Cathedral,  bell  inscriptions,  278 
Waterhouse  (Eev.  J.  J.),  epitaph,  296,  349 
Watkinson  (John),  M.D.,  “ Philosophical  Survey  of  the 
South  of  Ireland,”  359,  418,  437 
Watson  (Arch.)  on  weepers  at  funerals,  17 
Battle  of  Harlaw,  101 

Watson-Taylor  (E.)  on  G.  W’^atson-Taylor,  227 
Watton  Castle,  its  history,  39 
Watts  (Dr.  Isaac)  and  Tibullus,  403,  474,  520 
Wat  Tyler  arid  the  insurrection,  241 
Wax  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  263 
Way  (E.  E.)  on  Boadicea’s  speech,  199 
. Wat  Tyler,  241 

W.  (B.)  on  Archbishop  Blackburne,  180,  396 
W.  (C.)  on  Ammergau  Passion  Play,  452 
Ball  family,  495 
Cockroaches,  490 

W.  (C.  A.)  on  Colonel,  its  pronunciation,  86 


W.  (C.  A.)  on  Genius  deflned,  449  '> 

Gourmand;  Gourmet,  162,  321 
Help;  prevent,  147 
Homer  and  his  translators,  59 
Milton’s  use  of  the  superlative,  15 
Stephens  (Mrs.),  medicines,  15 
Verb  = word,  508 
W.  (C.  H.)  on  Weirleigh,  Kent,  86 
W.  (D.)  on  Halsted’s  “ Genealogies  of  Vere,”  340 
Weale  (W.  H.  J.)  on  Palestrina  chant,  104 
Tertiaries,  104 

Weather  sayings,  158,  174,  257,  401 
Webb  (T.  W.)  on  Board  as  used  by  G.  Herbert,  93, 
Cagots,  129 
Light  Christmas,  13 
Nash  (Dr.),  his  penurious  habits,  34 
Tinker’s  cry,  53 

Webbe  (Samuel),  sen.,  “ Collection  of  Glees,”  96 
Weepers  worn  at  funerals,  17 
Weights,  punishment  for  unjust,  15 
Weigle’s  paper  for  copying  printed  matter,  19,  127,  291 
Weinsberg,  its  loving  wives,  427 
Weir  (Harrison  William),  artist,  86 
Wellington  (Arthur  Duke  of),  correspondence  with  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  58;  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  101 
Wellington  statue,  its  weight,  132 
W.  (E.  S.)  on  burials  in  gardens,  284 
Wesley  (John),  foot-marks,  190,  494,  542 
Wessell  (Van),  artist,  203 
West  (Benj.),  pictures,  139 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Chapter  House,  377 
Weston  family  of  Weston-under- Lyzard,  274,  356,  508 
We.ston  (Jo.),  author  of  “ The  Amazon  Queen,”  471 
Wetherby  (Dr.),  dean  of  Cashel,  burial-place,  241 
W.  (G.  E.)  on  “ Nothing  can  come  from  nothing,”  305 
W.  (H.)  on  Miss  Ward,  a poetess,  170 
Whales’  ribs,  175 

Whalley  abbey,  execution  of  the  last  abbot,  406 
W.  (H.  B.)  on  bows  in  bonnets,  37 
Wheatley  (H.  B.)  on  Chaucer  family,  493 
Hans  Place  hoax,  452 

Wheelwright  (G.)  on  compass;  windlass,  390 
W.  (H.  H.)  on  miserere  carvings,  472 
White  (Eobert)  on  Hardwick  and  Worksop,  160 
Whiteacre  family  crest,  18 
“ White  Horse”  tavern  sign,  478 
White  Leaf  Cross,  co.  Buckingham,  343 
Whitmore  (Major-General  Edward),  372 
W.  (H.  G.)  on  Pier  Ogier,  280 
Whitmore  (W.  H.)  on  a centenarian,  40,  223,  323 
“ Eexington  Papers,”  36 
Washington  (George).  anPestry,  450 
Whitmore  (Major-Gen.  Edward),  372 
Whitsunday,  its  derivation,  330 
Wick-ed  and  Mech-ant,  their  etymon,  182 
Wickenden  (Eev.  W.),  the  bard,  death,  321,  453,  522 
Wickham  family  of  Abingdon,  145 
Wickham  (Wm.)  on  “ Join  issue,”  128 
Widows’  arms,  340,  412 

Wiesbaden  on  the  longevity  of  Mr.  Lahrbush,  337 
Wife  sold  in  1872,  197 
Wild  beasts  sold  in  London,  26,  207 
Wildene  manor,  co.  Bedford,  14 
Wilfrid  of  Galway  on  Father  Afrowsmith’s  hand,  452 
Irish  custom,  258 
Gray  'Friars  of  Bewmakan,  432 
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Wilfrid  of  Galway  on  John  de  Vatiguerro,  445 
“ Wilful  Wives,”  a poem,  500 
Wilkes’  charity  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  505 
Wilkinson  (H.  E.)  on  “ Great  griefs  are  silent,”  23 
Wilkinson.  (T,  T.)  on  abbots  of  Wlialley  and  Sawley,  406 
INIS,  History  of  London,  468 
William  IIL,  blunder  on  his  crown  piece,  95;  his 
gitinea,  343;  embarkation  for  Ireland,  360,  494  ^ 
Williams  (S.  H.)  on  a passage  in  Tennyson,  301 
Anecdote  of  David  Garrick,  407 
Hyde  (Lory),  his  marriage,  493 
Kett  (Henry)  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  517 
Pontiff,  its  derivation,  516 
Willoughby  family,.  508 
Willy,  a river,  its  derivation,  162,  243 
Wilson  (Sir  Robert),  restored  to  hi.s  commission,  44 
Wimbledon,  its  Tudor  house,  181,  264 
Wimborne  minster,  318,  408,  476 
Windebank  family  pedigree,  321,  394,  454 
Windlass  =;  compass,  390,  454 
Winnington  (Sir  T.  E.)  on  the  battle  of  Evesham,  14 
Bryan  (Rev.  John),  63 
Miserere  carvings,  472 
Matthews  (-Mr.),  210 
Monastic  relics,  444 

Nanciaat  (F.),  Anne  Boleyn’s  mother,  93 

Oaken  architecture,  477 

Prayer  for  the  builders  of  bridges,  308. 

Purgy  = conceited,  263,  373 
Water  as  a turnspit,  63 
Winnington  (Sir  Thomas  Edward),  death,  525 
Winters  (W.)  on  Gen.  John  Desborougli,  63 
Britton,  Bretton  families,  391 
Gibson  family,  144 
Porpoise  and  salmon,  543 
“Testaments  of  the  XIL  Patriarchs,”  544 
Winwaloe,  or  Winell  (St,),  221,  287,  450  ^ 

Wiseman  family  of  Barbadoes,  64 
Withipoll  family,  447 
“ Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,”  92 
Wives,  the  loving,  of  Weinsber?,  427 
W.  (J.)  on  “ Essays  Divine  and  Moral,”  280 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  26 
W,  (J.  W.)  on  an  apt  quotation,  72 
Gray’s  “ Elegy,”  339 
Wagga-Wagga,  286 
Wood  (BTederic)  on  Chowbent,  13 
Woodcroft  (B.)  on  Gybbon  Spilsbury,  129 


Woodhouse  (G.)  on  a provincial  glossary,  22 
Wbodiwis,  a surname,  320 
Woodland  in  West  Kent,  486 

Woodward  (Dr.  Josiah).  biography  and  family,'263,  268 
Woodward  (J.),  on  Dellinger’s  “ Fables  of  the  Popes,” 
465 

Divisions  of  Saxony,  475  ' 

Miserere  carvings,  472 

Woolridge  (T.)  on  the  -cry  of  “ Hear,  hear  I”  200 
Woolwich  doc^ard  tdosed,  115 

Worcester,  inscriptions  on  the  belbs  of  St.  Helen’s,  373; 

cathedral,  its  misereres,  191 ; monastery,  its  relics,  444 
Worcestershire  heraldry,  417 
Words  changing  their  meaning,  84 
Wordsworth  (Wm.),  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality,” 241;  *•  i'rimrose,”  197,  289 
World,  its  seven  wondeis,  377 
W.  (P.  C.)  on  Parliamentary  Companions,  239 
Wragg  (Mary),  her  cnarity,  216  / 

Wrekin  tavern, -Covent^Garden,  380 
Wright  (W.)  on  Boyle’s  “ Court  Guide,”  305 
WTight  (W.  A.)  on  the  derivation  of  staithe,  100 
Wryde,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  51),  145 
W.  (S.  H.)  on  Dr.  Wm.  Strode’s  poem,  77 
W.  (T.  T.)  on  bell  inscription  at  Church-Kirk,  406 
Cater-cousins,  456 

Dee  (Dr.),  mathematical  preface.  533 
Syddall  (Tom),  Declaration,  389 
W.  (W.)  on  an  authentic  document,  476 
Monastic  libraries,  220 
W.  (W.  H.)  on  Lady  Alice  Egerton.  94 
Wylie  (Charles)  on  Spranger-Barry’s  portrait,  199,  309 
Burbage  the  first  actor  of  Hamlet,  115 
Hogarth’s  “ March  to  Finchley,”  201 
Lamb  (ilary),  sister  of  Charles  Lamb,  93 
Size  of  books,  385 

Y 

Yardley  (E.)  on  ballad  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  227 
“ Fai,r  Science  frown’d  cot,”  396 
Yarmouth,  Great,  its  history,  437 
Yates  (J.)  on  Directory  of  Foreign  Engineers,  262 
Year,  rioging-in  the  New,  401 
Young  (Dr.  Edward),  step-daughter,  63 

Z 

Z.  (X.  Y.)  on  divorce.d  women,  200 
Tyddyn  Inco,  507 
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